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PREFACE. 


Ik  the  following  pa^s  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Author,  to  give  the 
moBt  accurate  ana  satisfactory  account  of  all  the  proper  names  which  oc- 
cur in  reading  the  Classics,  and  by  a  judicious  collection  of  anecdotes  and 
historical  facts,  to  draw  a  picture  of  ancient  times,  not  less  instructive 
flian  entertaining.    Such  a  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  deemed  an  use- 
less acquisition  m  the  hands  of  the  public;  and  while  the  student  is  initia- 
ted in  Ixie  knowle<%e  of  history  and  mjtholo^,  and  familiarized  with  the  an- 
ient situation  and  extent  of  kingdoms  andcities  that  no  longer  elist,  the 
man  of  letters  may,  perhaps,  find  it  not  a  contemptible  companion,  from 
inrluc\i^emay  receive  information,  and  be  made,  a  second  time,  acquainted 
with  many  important  particulars  which  lime,  or  more  laborious  occupations, 
may  have  erased  from  his  memory.     In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  the  au- 
Aor  has  been  obliged  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  many  learned  men,  whose 
studies  have  been  directed,  and  not  without  success,  to  facilitate  the  attain- 
ment  of  classical  knowledge,  and  the  ancient  languages.    Their  composi- 
tions have  been  to  him  a  source  of  information,  and  he  trusts  that  their  la- 
bours have  now  found  new  elucidation  in  his  own,  and  that,  by  a  due  con- 
nderation  of  ever^  subject,  he  has  been  enabled  to  imitate  their  excellen- 
cies, without  copying  their  faults.    Many  compositions  of  the  same  nature 
have  issued  from  the  press,  but  they  are  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  The  at- 
tempts to  be  concise,  have  rendered  the  labours  of  one  barren  and  unin- 
stmctive,  while  long  and  unconnected  quotations  of  passages,  from  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  disfigure  the  page  of  the  other,  and  render  the  whole 
insipid  and  disgusting.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  discouraging  employ- 
ment now,  to  endeavour  to  finish  what  others  have  left  imperfect,  and, 
with  the  conciseness  of  Stephens,  to  add  the  diffuse  researches  of  Lloyd, 
Hoffman,  Collier,  &c.    After  paying  due  attention  to  the  ancient  poets 
and  historians,  fit)m  whom  the  most  authentic  information  can  be  received, 
the  labours  of  more  modem  authors  have  been  consulted,  and  every  com- 
position, distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  historical  nar- 
ration, or  ffe(^raphical  descriptions,  has  been  carefully  examined.    Truly 
sensible  of  what  .he  owes  to  modem  Latin  and  English  writers  and  com- 
mentators, the  author  must  not  forget  to  make  a  pubnc  acknowledgment  of 
the  assistance  he  has  likewise  received  from  the  labours  of  the  French*    In 
the  Siecles  Payens  of  I'Abb^  Sabatier  de  Castres,  he  has  found  all  the  in- 
formation which  judicious  criticism,  and  a  perfect  knowledg^e  of  heathen 
mythology,  could  procure.    The  compositions  of  PAbb^  Banier,  have  alto 
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been  useful;  and  in  the  Dictionaire  Historique,  of  a  literary  aocietj,  print- 
ed at  Caen»  a  treasure  of  original  anecdotes,  and  a  candid  selection  and 
arrangement  of  historical  &cts  have  been  discorered. 

It  was  the  original  design  of  the  author  of  this  Dictionary  to  give  a  mi- 
nute explanation  of  all  the  names  of  which  Plinj,  and  other  ancient  feo^ 
erapherSy  make  mention;  but,  upon  a  siecond  consideration  of  the  sutnec^ 
ne  was  convinced,  that  it  would  have  increased  his  volume  in  bulk,  and  not 
in  value.  The  learned  reader  will  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  this  re- 
mark, when  he  recollects,  that  the  names  of  many  places  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Pausanias,  occur  no  where  else  in  ancient  authors,  and  that  to 
find  the  true  situation  of  an  insignificant  village,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  no 
other  writer  but  Strabo  is  to  be  consulted. 

This  Dictionary  beinff  undertaken  more  particularly  for  tiie  use  of 
schools,  it  has  been  thou^t  proper  to  mark  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate 
of  every  word,  and  to  assist  the  student  who  can  receive  no  fixed  and  po- 
sitive lules  for  pronunciation.  In  this  the  authority  of  Smethius  has  been 
followed,  as  also  Leedes's  edition  of  Labbe^s  Catholici  Indices. 

As  every  publication  should  be  calculated  to  facilitate  literature,  and  to 
be  serviceable  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  the  author  of  this  Die- 
tionarv  did  not  presume  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  public,  before  he  was 
sensible  that  his  humble  labours  would  be  of  some  service  to  the  lovers  of 
the  ancient  languages.  The  undertaking  was  for  the  use  of  schools,  there- 
fore he  thought  none  so  capable  of  judging  of  its  merit,  and  of  ascertaining 
its  utility,  as  those  who  preside  over  the  education  of  youth.  With  this 
view,  he  took  the  liberty  to  communicate  his  intentions  to  several  gentle- 
men in  that  line,  not  less  distinguished  for  purity  of  criticism,  than  for  their 
classical  abilities,  and  from  them  he  received  ail  the  encouragement  which 
the  desire  of  contributbg  to  the  advancement  of  learning  can  expect  To  ' 
them,  therefore,  for  their  approbation  and  friendly  communications,  he  pub- 
licly returns  his  thanks,  and  hopes,  that,  now  his  labours  are  completed,  his 
Dictionary  may  claim  from  them  that  patronage,  and  that  support,  to  which, 
in  their  opinion,  the  specimen  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  entitled.  He  has 
paid  due  attention  to  their  remarks,  he  has  received  with  gratitude  their 
judicious  observations,  and  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  their  oBliginff  recom- 
mendations, and  particularly  the  friendly  advice  he  has  receiv^  from  the 
Rev.  R.  Valpy,  master  of  Reading  school* 

For  the  account  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  for  the  festivals  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  he  is  particularly  indebted  to 
Ae  useful  collections  of  Archbishop  Potter,  of  Grodwyn,  and  Kennet.  In 
the  tables  of  ancient  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  which  he  has  annexed 
to  the  body  of  the  Dictionary,  ne  has  followed  the  learned  calculations  of 
Dr.  Arbuthnot.  The  quoted  authorities  have  been  carefully  examined,  and 
frequently  revised;  and,  it  is  hoped,  the  opinions  of  mythologistswill  appear 
without  confusion,  and  be  found  devested  of  all  obscurity. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  confidence  which  an  earnest  desire  of  being  use- 
ful can  command,  the  author  ofiers  the  following  pages  to  the  public,  con* 
scions  that  they  may  contain  inaccuracies  and  impeifections.  A  Dictiona- 
ry, the  candid  reader  is  well  aware,  cannot  be  made  perfect  all  at  once;  it 
must  still  have  its  faults  and  omissions,  however  cautious  and  vieilant  the 
author  may  have  been,  and  \n  every  page  there  may  be  found,  in  the  opinion 
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<itBoiiie,roQia  for  in^prorement*  and  for  ad^tion.  Before  the  candid»  tbere- 
ivre,  and  the  impttrtial»  h^  lays  his  {mblication,  and  for  whatever  ohsenra* 
tioBs  the  friendly  critic  may  make,  he  will  ahow  himaelf  mtefiiU  and  take 
idnntan  €i  the  remarks  of  every  judiGioos  reader,  shouul  the  favoars  aiid 
i      iht  iiidi^gence  of  the  public  demand  a  second  edition. 

?IMBROKB  OOU.SOB,  OXYOROr 
HOYBMBBK,   1788, 


The  very  &yonrable  reception  which  t&e  first  edition  of  tike  Classical 
Dictionary  has  met  from  the  public,  fully  evinces  the  utility  of  the  perform- 
nncei  ¥Tom  the  consciousness  of  this,  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to 
render  tViis  second  edition  more  deserving  of  the  same  liberal  patronage. 
The  hints  of  friends,  and  the  animadversions  of  critics,  have  been  carefully 
adopted,  and  almost  every  article  has  been  corrected  and  improved.  New 
names  have  not  only  been  introduced,  but  the  date  of  events  has  been 
more  exactly  ascertained;  and,  therefore,  to  such  as  compare  the  two  edi- 
tions*  'file  improvements  will  appear  numerous  and  important  in  every 

In  answer  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  objected  against  the  smallness 
fif  the  print,  and  have  recommended  a  larger  type,  the  author  begr  leave 
to  olwerve,  that  it  has  been  found^mpracticable  to  remove  the  inconvenience; 
so  much  matter  could  not  have  been  well  compressed  in  one  octavo;  and 
it  mast  be  remembered,  that  the  book  is  intendea  as  a  volume  of  occasional 
vefeience,  and,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  long  fatigue  the  eye. 

It  will  be  found  not  an  unnecessanr  addition,  tohave  an  account  of  the  best 
editions  of  each  classic  at  the  end  oi  the  respective  character  of  the  authors. 
Dr.  Harwood's  plan  has  in  general  been  attended  to,  but  the  price  has  not 
been  inserted  from  its  great  fluctuation,  which  often  depends  more  upon 
the  caprice  of  opinion  tmun  upon  real  value. 

The  chronological  table  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
acknowledged  universally  useful.  It  has  been  compiled  with  great  accu- 
racy, and  chiefly  ettracted  from  <'The  Chronology  and  history  of  the 
World,  by  Dr.  J.  Blair^  folio  edition,  1754;"  and  from  Archbishop  Usher's 
"  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!,"  printed  at  Geneva,  folio,  1734. 

LOjmOir,  JULT,  1?^ 
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The  improyentkents  introduced  into  this  third  edition  will  be  diseoyeved 
to  be  numerous  and  essential.  The  author  would  have  recommended  his 
work  to  the  same  liberal  patronage  which  the  public  have  already  extended 
to  the  two  preceding  impressions,  without  apolo^,  did  he  not  conceiye 
that  some  answer  is  due  to  the  preface  of  the  Bibuotheca  Classica,  publish- 
ed at  Dayenter  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1794.  The  anonymous  editor, 
whose  language  proyes  his  abilities  as  a  scholar,  after  reflecting  with  unbe- 
coming seyerity  upon  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  has  not  only  been  guid- 
ed by  me  same  plan,  he  has  not  only  literally  translated  and  adopted  as  his 
own,  yerbatim,  almost  eyery  article,  but  he  has  followed  the  original  so  closely, 
aseyen  faithfully  to  copy  some  of  the  errors  which  the  second  edition,  publish- 
ed in  1792,  corrected,  and  which,  in  a  composition  so  yoluminous  and  so  com- 
plex, it  is  not  possible  for  the  most  minute  attention  to  ayoid.  Such  an  at- 
tack must,  therefore,  be  deemed  as  illiberal  as  it  is  unfriendly;  but,  how- 
ever, far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  judgment  and  perseve- 
rance in  tlie  translator,  the  author  considers  himself  indebted  to  aim  for 
the  elegance  and  the  correctness  of  the  language  in  which  he  has  made  the 
Dictionary  appear  in  a  Latin  dress,  and  consequently  for  the  recommen- 
dation which  ne  has  given  to  his  labours  among  the  letirned  on  the  Conti- 
nent* 

ABINGDON, 
FEBRUARY,    1797. 
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!■  the  following  pages  it  has  heen  the  wish  of  the  author  to  give  th^ 
most  accurate  and  satisfeictory  account  of  all  the  proper  names  which  occur 
ID  reading  the  Classics,  and  by  a  judicious  collection  of  anecdotes  and  his« 
tancai  facts^  to  draw  a  picture  of  ancient  times,  not  less  instructive  than  en* 
teitaiiung.  Such  a  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  (feemed  an  useless  acqui« 
BXlsn  in  the  handa  of  the  public;  and  while  the  student  is  initiated  in  the 
knowledge  of  history  and  mythology,  and  familiarized  with  the  ancient  situa- 
tkm  and  extent  of  kingdoms  and  cities  that  no  longer  exist,  the  man  of 
letters  may,  perhaps,  find  it  not  a  contemptible  companion,  fromiRrhich  he 
may  Teceive  iofonnation,  and  be  made,  a  second  time,  acquainted  with  ma- 
ny important  particulars  which  time,  or  more  lalKirious  occupations,  may 
bare  erased  from  his  memory.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  the  author 
bas  been  obliged  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  many  learned  men,  whose  studies 
hare  been  directed,  and  not  without  success,  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
classical  knowledge,  and  tbe  ancient  languages.  Their  compositions  hare 
been  to  him  a  source  of  information^  and  be  trusts  that  their  labours  have 
sow  found  new  elucidaticm  in  his  own,  and  that,  by  a  due  consideration  of 
every  subject,  he  has  been  enabled  to  imitate  their  excellencies,  without 
copying  their  faults.  Many  compositions  of  the  same  nature  have  issued 
from  the  press,  but  they  are  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  The  attempts  to 
be  concise,  have  rendered  the  labours  of  one  barren  and  uninstructivci 
whiJe  Joog  and  unconnected  quotations  of  passages,  from  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  dufigure  the  page  of  the  other,  and  render  the  whole  insipid  and 
disgusting.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  discouraging  employment  now  to  en* 
dcavonr  to  finish  what  others  have  left  imperfect,  and,  with  the  concise* 
ness  of  Stephens,  to  add  the  diffuse  researches  of  Lloyd,  Hoffman,  Collier^ 
Ice  After  paying  due  attention  to  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  from 
whom  the  most  authentic  information  can  be  received,  the  labours  of  more 
modem  authors  have  been  consulted,  and  every  composition,  distinguished 
for  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  historical  narration,  or  geotrraphical 
descriptions,  has  been  carefully  examined.  Truly  sensible  of  what  he 
owes  to  modem  Latin  and  English  writers  and  commentators,  the  author 
must  not  forget  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  he 
has  likewise  received  from  the  labours  of  the  French.  In  the  Siecles  Pay« 
ens  of  rAbb6  Sabatier  de  Castres,  he  has  found  all  the  information  which 
judicious  criticism,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  heathen  mythology,  could 
procure.  The  compositions  of  TAbbe  Banier,  have  also  been  useful;  and 
in  tlie  Dictionaire  Historique,  of  a  literaiy  society,  printed  at  Caen,  a  trea- 
sure of  original  anecdotes  and  a  candid  selection  and  arrangement  of  his- 
torical facts,  have  been  discovered* 

It  was  the  original  design  of  the  author  of  this  Dictionary  to  give  a  mi- 
nute explanation  of  all  the  names  of  which  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  geogra- 
phers, make  mention;  but  upon  a  second  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  waa 
convinced,  that  it  would  have  increased  his  volume  in  bulk,  and  not  in  va- 
lue. The  learned  reader  will  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  this  remark, 
when  he  recollects,  that  the  names  of  many  places  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
faosaoias  occur  no  where  else  in  ancient  authors,  and  that  xm  find  the  uue 
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situation  of  an  insignificant  village,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  no  other  writer 
but  Strabo  is  to  be  consulted. 

This  Dictionary  being  undertaken  more  particularly  for  the  use  of 
schools,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  mark  the  quantity  of  the  penulti- 
mate of  every  word,  and  to  assist  the  student  who  can  receive  no  fixed  and 
posiiive  rules  for  pronunciation.  In  this  the  authority  of  Sniethius  has 
been  followed,  as  also  Leedes's  edition  of    Labbe's  Catholici    Indices. 

As  every  publication  should  be  calculated  to  facilitate  literature,  and  to 
be  serviceable  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences)  the  author  of  this  Dic- 
tionary did  not  presume  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  public,  before  be  was 
sensible  that  his  humble  labours  would  be  of  some  service  to  the  lovers  of 
the  ancient  languages.  The  undertaking  was  for  the  use  of  schools,  there- 
fore he  thought  none  so*  capable  of  judging  of  its  merit,  and  of  ascertaining 
its  utility,  as  those  who  preside  over  the  education  of  youth.  With  this 
view,  he  took  the  liberty  to  communicate  his  intentions  to  several  gentle- 
men in  that  line,  not  less  distinguished  for  purity  of  criticism,  than  for  their 
classical  abilities,  and  from  them  be  received  all  the  encouragement  which 
the  desire  of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  learning  can  expect.  To 
them,  therefore,  for  their  approbation  and  friendly  communications,  he 
publicly  returns  his  thanks,  and  hopes,  that,  now  his  labours  are  comple- 
ted, his  Dictionary  may  claim  from  them  that  patronage,  and  that  support, 
to  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  specimen  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  entitled. 
He  has  paid  due  attention  to  their  remarks;  he  has  received  with  gratitude 
their  judicious  observations,  and  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  their  obliging 
recommendations,  and  particularly  the  friendly  advice  he  has  received  from 
the  Rev.  R.  Vaipy,  master  of  Reading  school. 

For  the  account  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  for  the  festivals  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  he  is  particularly  indebted  to 
the  useful  collections  of  Archbishop  Potter,  of  Godwyn,  and  Kennet.  In 
the  tables  of  ancient  coins^  weights  and  measures,  which  he  has  annexed 
to  the  body  of  the  Dictionary,  he  has  followed  ihe  learned  calculations  of 
Dr  Arbuthnot.  The  quoted  authorities  have  been  carefully  examinedy 
and  frequently  revised;  and>  it  is  hoped,  the  opinions  of  mythologists  will 
appear  without  confusion,  and  be  found  devested  of  all  obscurity. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  confidence  which  an  earnest  desire  of  being  use- 
ful can  command,  the  author  offers  the  following  pages  to  the  public,  con- 
scious that  they  may  contain  inaccuracies  and  imperfections.  A  Dictiona- 
ry, the  candid  reader  is  well  aware,  cannot  be  made  perfect  all  at  once;  it 
must  still  have  its  faults  and  omihsions,  however  cautious  and  vigilant  the 
author  may  have  been,  and  in  every  pag^  t'lere  may  be  found,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  room  for  improvement,  and  for  addition.  Before  the  candid, 
therefore,  and  the  impartial,  he  lays  his  publication,  and  for  whatever  ob- 
servations the  friendly  critic  may  make,  he  will  show  himself  grateful,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  remarks  of  every  judicious  reader,  should  the  fa- 
vours and  the  indulgence  of  the  public  demand  a  second  edition. 

PEMBROKE  OOLLEOB,  OXFORD^ 
NOVEMBER,   1788. 
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PREFACE.  vii 

THE  very  &TOurable  reception  which  the  first  edition  of  the  Classical 
Dictionary  has  met  from  the  public,  fully  evinces  the  utility  of  the  peribrm- 
ance.  From  the  consciousness  of  this,  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to 
render  thia  second  edition  more  deserving  of  tiie  same  liberal  patronage. 
Tiie  hints  of  friends,  and  the  animadversions  of  critics,  have  been  carefully 
adopted,  and  almost  every  article  has  been  corrected  and  improved.  New 
names  have  not  only  been  introduced,  but  the  date  of  events  has  been  more 
exactly  ascertained;  and,  therefore,  to  such  as  compare  the  two  editions^ 
the  iroprovements  will  appear  numerous  and  important  in  every  page. 

In  answer  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  objected  against  the  soiallness 
of  the  prmt,  and  have  recommended  a  larger  type,  the  author  begs  leave 
to  observe,  tliat  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  remove  the  inconve- 
nience: so  much  matter  could  not  have  been  well  compressed  in  one  octa* 
vo;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  hook  is  intended  as  a  volume  of 
occasional  reference,  and,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  long  fatigue  liie  eye. 

It  will  be  found  not  an  unnecessary  addition,  to  have  an  account  of  the 
best  editions  of  each  classic  at  the  end  of  the  respective  character  of  the  au<^ 
tbors.  Dr.  Harwood's  plan  has  in  (general  been  attended  to,  but  the  price 
has  not  been  inserted  from  its  great  fluctuation,  which  often  depends  more 
upon  the  caprice  of  opinion  than  upon  real  value. 

The  chronological  table  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
acknowl^ged  universally  useful.  It  has  been  compiled  with  great  accu- 
racy, and  chiefly  extracted  from  '*The  Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,  by  Dr.  J.  Blair,  folio  edition,  1754;*'  and  from  Archbishop  Usher's 
'^Aonales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!/'  printed  at  Genevaj  folio,  1724. 

LOKDON,  JULY,  1792. 


THE  improvements  introduced  into  this  third  edition  will  be  discovered 
to  be  numerous  and  essential.  The  author  woufd  have  recommended  liis 
Work  to  the  same  liberal  patronage  which  the  public  have  already  extend- 
ed to  the  two  preceding  impressions,  without  apology,  did  he  not  conct ive 
that  some  answer  is  due  to  the  preface  of  the  Bibliotheca  Claaaica^  pub- 
listied  at  Daventer  in  Holland,  iAhe  year  1794.  The  anonymous  editor^ 
whose  language  proves  his  abilities  as  a  scholar,  after  reflecting  with  un- 
becoming severity  upon  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  has  not  only  been 
guided  by  the  same  plan,  he  has  not  only  literally  translated  and  adopted 
as  his  own,  verbatim,  almost  every  article,  but  he  has  followed  the  original 
so  closely,  as  even  faithfully  to  copy  some  of  the  errors  which  the  second 
edition,  published  in  1792,  corrected,  and  which,  in  a  composition  so  volu- 
minous and  so  complex,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  most  minute  attention  to 
avoid.  Such  an  attack  must,  therefore,  be  deemed  as  illiberal  as  \\  is  un- 
friendly; but,  however,  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  judg- 
ment and  perseverance  in  the  translator,  the  author  considers  himself  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  elegance  and  the  correctness  of  the  language  in  which 
he  has  made  the  Dictionary  appear  in  a  Latin  dress,  and  consequently  for 
the  recommendation  which  he  has  given  to  his  labours  among  the  learned 
on  the  continent. 

\ 

ABINODOVy  FEBRUARY,  1797.  ' 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

/Vom  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  west  and  in  the  east. 


•  BeAreCbritt* 

THE  world  created  in  the  710th  year  of  the  Julian  period    .        .    4004 

The  deluge 2348 

The  tower  of  Babel  built,  and  the  confusion  of  languages       •        .    3:24T 
Celestial  obaerTations  are  first  made  at  Babylon     ....     3234 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  begun  under  Misraim«the 
son  of  Ham^  and  ta  have  continued  1 663  yearsy  to  the  cmiquest  of 

Cambysea ,     3188 

The  kiik^doro  of  Sicyon  established  3089 

The  kingdom  of  Assyria  begins  »•••••    3059 

The  bknh  of  Abraham 1996 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  established  under  Inachus         .  .1856 

Memnon  theXgyptian,  said  to  invent  letters,  15  years  before  the  reign 

of  Phoronens 1833 

The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  by  which  Attica  remained  waste  above  300 

years,  till  the  coming  of  Cecrops 1764 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  by  his  brethren 1 738 

The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  begins  about  this  time, 
fixing  here  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  in  Attica,  an  epoch  which  other 

writers  have  placed  later  by  36  years 1 583 

Moses  bom 1571 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  begun  under  Cecrops,  who  came  from  Egypt 
with  a  colony  of  Saites.  This  happened  about  780  years  before  the 

first  Olympiad 1556 

Scamander  migrates  from  Crete,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy      1546 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly  •         •         .         .  1503 

The  Panatheoaea  first  celebrated  at  Athens  •  .1495 

Cadmus  comes  into  Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel  of  Thebes        .     1493 
The  first  Olympic  Games  celebrated  in  Elis  by  the  Idsi  Dactyli        1453 

*  b  the  ibnowing  table,  I  hare  confined  mjself  to  die  more  easy  and  conTenient  eras  of  be- 
ftre,  (B.  C.^  and  liter,  (A.  D.)  Christ  For  the  sake  of  those,  however,  that  do  not  wish  the 
exclosion  m  the  Jalian  period,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  as  the  first  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  nhn^  falls  on  the  4114th  of  the  Jalian  years,  flie  namber  required  either  before  or 
after  Christ,  will  easly  be  diieorered  by  the  application  of  the  roles  of  rabtraction  or  addition. 
The  em  fh>m  die  foonaation  of  Rome  (A.  U.  C.)  will  be  foand  with  the  same  facility  by  r^ 
ertlectiag  diat  die  city  wasboilt  76S  yean  before  Christ;  and  the  Olympiads  can  likewise  be 
recvTcd  to  by  the  ooosideration,  that  the  conqnest  of  Coroebus  (B.  C.  776,)  forms  the  fint 
OijfMpiad,  and  that  ^  Olympic  garnet  were  celebrated  after  the  revelation  of  foar  years. 
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X  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE- 

B.  C. 
The  five  books  of  Moses  written  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  dies 

the  tbllowing  year,  aged  I  lU 1452 

Minos  flourishes  in  Crete,  and  iron  is  found  by  the  Dactyii  by  the  ac- 
cidental bumint^  of  the  woods  of  Ida  in  Crete    ....     1 406 
The  Eleusinian  mysteiies  introduced  at  Athens  by  Euniolpus         .     1S56 
The  Isthmian  games  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth         1326 
The  Argonautic  expedition.    The  first  Pythian  games  celebrated  by 

Adrastus,  king  of  Argos 1263 

Gideon  flourishes  in  Israel 1245 

The  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Eteocles  .  1225 

Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules 1222 

The  rape  ot  Helen  by  Theseus,  and,  1 5  years  after^  by  Paris  1213 

Troy  taken  after  a  siege  of  10  years.     J£neas  sails  to  Italy  .     1 184 

Alba  Longa  built  by  Ascanius 1152 

Migration  of  the  JEolian  colonies  •        •         .         .         .         .1124 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  80  years  after  the 
taking  of  Troy.  Two  years  after,  they  divide  the  Peloponnesus 
amo.ig  themselves;  and  here,  therefore,  begins  the  kingdom  of 
Lacedaeraon  under  Eurysthenes  and  Procles      .         •         .         .     1 104 

Saul  made  king  over  Israel 1095 

The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended 1088 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  the  death  of  Codrus             .         .     loro 
The  migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Greece,  and  their  settle- 
ment in  Asia  Minor 1044 

Dedication  of  Solomon's  temple 1004 

Samos  built 986 

Division  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel  .  .  .  .975 
Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  time,  according  to  the  Marbles  907 

Elias  the  prophet  taken  up  into  heaven 896 

Lycurgus^  42  years  old,  established  his  laws  at  Lacedsemon,  and,  to- 
gether with  Iphitus  and  Cleosthenes,  restores  the  Otympic  games^ 
ai  Elis,  about  108  years  before  the  era  which  is  commonly  called 

the  first  Olympiad 884 

Phidon,  king  of  Ai*gos,  is  supposed  to  have  invented  scales  and  mea- 
sures, and  coined  silver  at  £gina.    Carthage  built  by  Dido  -       .       869 
Fall  uf  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  an  era 

placed  80  years  earlier  by  Justin 820 

TJie  kingdotp  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  continues  646  years,  till  the 

battle  of  Pydna 814 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins,  and  continues  249  years  •  •  797 
The  trirenses  first  invented  by  the  Corinthians  ....  786 
The  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth,  and  the  Prytanes 

elected 779 

Coicebus  conquers  at  Olympia,  in  the  28th  Olympiad  from  the  insti- 
tuiion  of  Iphitus.  This  is  vulgarly  called  the  first  Olympiad, 
about  23  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  .         .         .       776 

The  Ephori  introduced  into  the  government  of  Lacedaemon  by  Theo- 

pompus 760 

Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy 757 

The  decennial  archons  begin  at  Athens,  of  which  Charops  is  the  first  754 
Rome  built  on  the  20th  of  April,  according  to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961 

of  the  Julian  period 753 

The  rape  of  the  Sabines 750 

The  era  of  Nabonaasar  king  of  Babylon  begins    ....      747 
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CHROKOLOGIC AL  TABLE.  xi 

B.  C. 
Tke  first  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  19  years,  to  the  tak- 
ing of  Ithome 743 

Syracuse  built  by  a  Corinthian  colony  •         .         .         .         .733 

The  kinfrdom  of  Israel  finished  by  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Salma- 
nasar,  king  of  Assyria       t  he  first  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record, 

March  1 9,  according  to  Ptolemy 72 1 

Candaules  murdered  by  Gyges,  who  succeeds  to  the  Lydian  throne  718 

Tarcnmm  built  by  the  Parihcnians 707 

Corey ra  built  by  the  Corinthians 703 

The  second  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  1 4  years,  to  the 
taking  of  Ira,  after  a  siege  of  1 1  years.  About  this  time  flourish- 
ed the  poets  Tyrtxus  and  Archilochus 685 

The  government  of  Athens  entrusted  to  annual  archons                   .  684 

Alba  destroyed 665 

Cfpselua  usurps  the  government  of  Corinth,  and  keeps  it  for  SO 

years 659 

Byzantium  built  by  a  colony  of  Argives  or  Athenians    .                 •  658 

Cyrene  built  hj  Battus 630 

The  Scytiiians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  which  they  keep  possession  for 

28  years 624 

Draco  establishes  his  laws  in  Athens     .         .      >  •         .         .         .  623 

The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  begun  by  king  Necho  6 10 

Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cyaxares  and  his  allies  .  606 
The  Phcenicians  sail  round  Africa,  by  order  of  Necho.     About  this 

time  flourished  Anon,  Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  &c.         .         .  604 

The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cyaxares              .  596 
The  Pythian  games  first  established  at  Delptii.  About  this  time  flou- 
rished Chile  Anacharcis,  T hales,  Epimenides,  Solon,  the  prophet 

Ezekiel,  ^sop,  Stersichorus 59 1 

Jerusaiem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  9th  of  June,  after  a  siege  of  18 

months 587 

The  Isttimian  games  restored  and  celebrated  every  Ist  and  3d  year 

of  the  Olympiads 582 

Death  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet 577 

The  Nemean  games  restoi^ed 568 

The  first  comedy  acted  at  Athens  by  Susarion  and  Dolon  .  .  5|62 
Pisistratus  first  usurped  the  sovereignty  at  Athens  .  .  .560 
Cyrus  begins  to  reign.     About  this  time  flourished  Anaximenes, 

Bias,  Anaximander,  Phalaris,  and  Cleobulus       .  .559 

Croesus  conquered  by  Cyrus.     About  this  time  flourished  Theognis 

and  Pherecydes 548 

Marseilles  boili  by  the  Phocaeans.     The  age  of  Pythagoras,  Simo- 
oides,  Thespis,  Xenophanes,  and  Anacreon         .         .         .         .539 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus 53ft 

The  return  of  the  Jews  by  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and  the  rebuilding  of 

the  temple ,536 

The  first  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  the  wagon  of  Thespis    •        •  535 

Learning  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  library  built      .        •  526 

Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses 525 

Potycraies,  of  Samos,  put  to  death        '  .         •         .         .         .         .  532 
Darius  Hystaspes  chosen  king  of  Persia.     About  this  time  flourish- 
ed Coofucius,  the  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher       .         .         .531 

The  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidas  abolished  at  Athens       .  5 10 
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xli  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

B.  C. 

The  consular  government  begins  at  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  continues  independent,  46  i  years,  till  the  battle  of 

Pharsalia 509 

Sardis  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  burnt,  which  became  afterwards 
the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians.  About  this 
time  flourished  Ueraclitus,  Parmenides,  Milo  the  wrestieri  Aris* 

tagoras,  &c.     .         .         .         ; 504 

The  first  dictator,  Lartius,  created  at  Rome  ....        498 

The  Roman  populace  retire  to  mount  Sacer        ....        493 

The  battle  of  Marathon 490 

The  battles  of  Thermopylae,  August  7th,  and  Salamis,  October  20th. 
About  this  time  flourished  £schylus,  Pindar,  Charon,  Anaxagoras, 

Zeuxis,  Aristides,  Sec •  489 

The  Persians  defeated  at  Plataea  and  Mycale  on  the  same  day,  22d 

September 479 

The  300  Fabii  killed  at  Cremera,  July  17th  ....  477 
Themistocles,  accused  of  conspiracy,  flies  to  Xerxes  .  .  .  471 
The  Persians  defeated  at  Cyprus,  and  near  the  Eurymedon  .  47# 
The  third  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  10  years  .  .  465 
Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians  under  Inarus,  assisted  by  the  Athe- 
nians        463 

The  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws.  About  this  time  flou- 
rished Sophocles,  Nehemiah  the  prophet,  Plato  the  comic  poet, 
Aristarchus  the  tragic,  Leocmtes,  Thrasybulus,  Pericles,  Zaleu- 

cus,  &c. •         .         •         454 

The  first  sucred  war  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi           .         .         448 
The  Athenianb  defeated  at  Chsronea  by  the  Boeotians          .         •         447 
Herodotus  reads  his  history  to  the  council  of  Athens,  and  receives  pub- 
lic honours  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.    About  this  time  flourish- 
ed Empedocles,  Helanicus,  Euripides,  Uerodicus,  Phidias,  Ane- 
mones, Charondas,  &c.  445 

A  colony  sent  to  Thurium  by  the  Athenians         .         .         .        .         444 
Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens,  a  restraint  which  remained  in  force 

for  three  years 440 

A  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra 439 

])ieton  begins  here  his  1 9  years*  cycle  of  the  moon      •         •        .         433 
The  Peloponnesian  war  begins,  May  the  7ih,  and  continues  about  37 
years.     About  this  time  flourished  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristopha- 
nes, Meton,  Euctemon,  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  Dttnm 
critus,  Gorgias,  Thucydides,  Hippocrates,  &c.         .         .        .        431 
The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  about  this  time.  A  plague 

at  Athens  for  five  years 430 

A  peace  of  50  years  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians, which  is  kept  only  during  six  years  and  ten  months,  though 
each  continued  at  war  with  the  other's  allies     .         .         .         .        42 1 
The  scene  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  changed  to  Sicily.    The  Agra- 
rian law  first  moved  at  Rome  416 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  and  Amyrtaeus  is  appointed  king       414 
The  Carthaginians  enter  Sicily,  where  they  destroy  Selinus  and  Hi- 

mera,  but  they  are  repulsed  by  Hermocrates            .         .         .         409 
The  battle  of  J&gospotamos.     The  usurpation  of  Dionysius         •         405 
Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  34th  April,  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  the  appointment  of  30  tyrants  over  the  conquered  city. 
About  this  time  flourished  Parrhasius,  Protagoras,  Lysias,  Aga- 
ihoOf  Euclidy  Cebes,  Telestes,  &c.  ,       404 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.  xlii 

B.  €. 

Cjirus  the  younger  killed  at  Cuoaxa.  The  glorious  retreat  of  the 
lO/XX)  Greeks,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  from  Athens, 
by  Tbrasybalus 401 

Socrates  put  to  death  .*.•.*  409 

Agealaus,  of  Lacedxmon'sy  expedition  into  Asia  against  the  Per- 
atans.    The  age  of  Xenophon,  Ctesias,  Zeuxis,  Antisthenes,  Eva- 
goras,  Aristippus  of  Gyrene,  and  Archytas       ....         S96 

The  Corinthian  war  begun  by  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  The- 
bansv  Corinthians,  and  Argiyes,  against  Laced aemon  395 

The  Lacedsmonians,  under  Pisander,  defeated  by  Conon  at  Cnidus; 
and  a  few  days  after,  the  allies  are  defeated  at  Coronxa,  by  Agesi- 
laus  •         .         .         .         .  •         .         .  394 

The  battle  of  Allia,  July  1 7th,  and  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls       390 

Dionyaios  besieges  Rhegium,  and  takes  it  after  1 1  months.  About 
this  time  flourished  Plato,  Philoxenus,  Damon,  Pythias,  Iphicra- 
tea,  kc 388 

The  Greek  dues  of  Asia  tributary  to  Persia,  by  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians  .         .         38f 

The  war  of  Cyprus  finished  by  a  treaty,  after  it  bad  continued  two 
yean 38^ 

The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  in  a  sea  fight  at  Naxos,  September 
30th,  by  Chabrias.  About  this  time  flourished  Philistus,  Isaeus, 
laocratea.  Arete,  Philolaus,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  &c.         •        •         27t 

Artaxerxea  sends  an  army  under  Pharnabazus,  with  30,000  Greeks, 
commanded  by  Iphicrates 374 

The  battle  of  Leuctra,  July  8th,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  are  de- 
feated by  Epaminondas,  the  general  of  the  Thebans  371 

The  Messenians,  after  a  banishment  of  300  years,  return  to  Pelopon- 
nesus       370 

One  of  the  consuls  at  Rome  elected  from  the  Plebeians  367 

The  battle  of  Mantinea,  gained  by  Epaminondas,  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Pelopidas '  •         •         363 

Agesilaus  assists  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt.  Some  of  the  governors 
of  Leaser  Asia  revolt  from  Persia 363 

The  Athenians  are  defeated  at  Methone,  the  first  battle  that  Philip 
of  Macedon  ever  won  in  Greece 360 

Dbnysius  the  younger  is  expelled  from  Syracuse  by  Dion.  The  se- 
cond Sacred  War  begins,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  being  attacked 
by  the  Phoceans 357 

Dion  put  to  death,  and  Syracuse  governed  seven  years  by  tyrants. 
About  this  time  flourished  Eudoxus,  Lycurgus,  Ibis,  Theopom- 
pus,  Ephorus,  Datames,  Philomelus,  &c.  ....         354 

The  Phoceans,  under  Onomarchus,  are  defeated  in  Thessaly  by 
PhiUp 353 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  Ochus     .......        350 

The  Sacred  War  is  finished  by  Philip  takbg  all  the  cities  of  the 
Phoceans .348 

Diooyuus  recovers  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  after  10  years  banish- 
ment                ....         347 

Timoleon  recovers  Syracuse,  and  banishes  the  tyrant  .  34^ 

The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  Agrigentum.  About 
this  time  flourished  Speusippus,  Protogenes,  Aristotle,  i£schines, 
Xenocratesy  Demosthenes,  Phocion,  Mamercus,  Icetas,  Stilpo, 
Oemades 34t 
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B.  C. 

The  battle  of  Cheronsay  August  2,  where  Philip  defeats  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans 338 

Philip  of  Macedon  killed  by  Pausanias.  His  son  Alexander^  on  the 
following  year,  enters  Greece,  destroys  Thebes,  &c.         .        •         33i 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus,  ^2d  of  May 334 

The  battle  of  Issus  in  0,ctober 333 

Tyre  and  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Macedonian  prince,  and  Alexan* 

dria  built 332 

ThebattleofArbela,  October  2d         ......         331 

Alexander's  expedition  against  Porus.  ,  About  this  time  flourished 
ApelleS)  Callisthenes,  Bagoas,  Parmenio,  Philotas,  Memnoui 
Dinocrates,  Calippus,  Hyperides,  Philetus,  Lysippus,  Menede- 

mus,  tuc,         . 32r 

Alexander  dies  on  the  2 1st  of  April.  His  empire  is  diyided  into  four 
kingdoms.    The  Samian  war,  and  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in 

Egypt 323 

Polyperchon  publishes  a  general  liberty  to  all  the  Greek  cities.  The 
age  of  Praxiteles,  Crates,  Theophrabtus,  Menander,  Demetnus, 
Dinarchus,  Polemon,  Neoptolemus,  Perdiccas,  Leosthenes  320 

Syracuse  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agathocles.     Demetrius  Phalereus 

governs  Athens  for  ten  years 31 T 

Eumenes  delivered  to  Antigonus  by  his  army  .        .  315 

Seleucus  takes  Babylon,  and  here  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  the  Se- 

leucidae 313 

The  conquests  of  Agathocles  in  Africa 309 

Democracy  established  at  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes      •   •        307 
The  title  of  kings  first  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander     -       306 
The  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Pto- 
lemy, Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander.  About  this  time  flou- 
rished Zeno,  Pyrrho,  Philemon,  Megasthenes,  Crantor,  Sec.      •         301 
Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  after  a  year's  siege  .         396 

The  first  sun  dial  erected  at  Rome,  by  Papirius  Cursor,  and  the  time 

first  divided  into  hours 39S 

Seleucus,  about  this  time,  built  about  40  cities  in  Asia,  which  he  peo- 
pled with  different  nations.  The  age  of  Euclid  the  mathematician, 
Arcesilaus,  Epicurus,  Bion,  Timocharis,  Erasistratus,  Aristyllus, 

Strato,  Zenodotus,  Arsinoe,  Lachares,  Sec 391 

The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius 387 

Pyrrhus  expelled  from  Macedon  by  Lysimachus  .  •         386 

The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  built.    The  Septuagint  supposed  to  be 

translated  about  this  time 384 

Lysimachus  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus.   The  Tarentine  war  be- 
gins, and  continues  10  years.    The  Achaean  league  begins  281 
Pyrrhus,  of  Epirus,  goes  to  Italy,' to  assist  the  Tarentines     .         .  •       380 
The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  are  cut  to  pieces  near  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi.  About  this  time  flourished  Dionysius  the  astronomer,  Sostra- 
tus,  Theocritus,  Dionysius,  Heracleotes,  Philo,  Aratus,  Lycophron, 

Persaeus,  Sec •         .  .         378 

Pyrrhus,  defeated  by  Curius,  retires  to  Epirus    ....        274 

The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome      ......         369 

Athens  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  keeps  it  12  years         •        268 
The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  for  33  years.     The  chro- 
nology of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  composed.    About  this  time  flou- 
rished Lycon,  Crates,  Berosus,  Hermachus,  Heleous,  Cliniasi  Aria- 
totimusifcc.    .        .        »        .        I        *        .    ^   H-k  .,»•..  .w.v       ^^* 
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B.C. 
Andocbus  Soter  defeftied  at  Sardis  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamiit  •  3i3 
The  CaithanniaD  fleet  defeated  by  Duiliua  .        .        •        .        360 

Regalos  defeated  by  Xanthippaa.    Athens  is  restored  lo  liberty  by 

Antigonus       •         • %S6 

Aratus  persuades  the  people  of  Sicyon  to  join  the  Achaean  league. 

About  this  time  flourished  Cleaothea«  Homer  junior*  Manetho«  Ti« 

naeus,  Caliimachus,  Zoilust  Duris^  Neanthes*  CteaibiuS}  Sosibius, 

BieroDyiDus,  Hanno,  Laodice*  Lysias,  Anobarsanea  3 SI 

The  Parthians  under  Arsaces*  and  the  Bactrians  under  Tbeodotus, 

revolt  from  the  Macedonians 350 

The  aea*frght  of  Drepanum 349 

The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus,  13th  of  August  343 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  attempting  to  settle  an  Agra* 
rian  law.  About  this  period  flourished  Antigonus  Carystius^  Conon 
of  Samoa,  Eratosthenes,   Apollonius  of  Perga,  Lacydea,  Amilcar> 

Ageailaus  the  ephor,  &c. 341 

Pbjs  first  acted  at  Rome,  being  those  of  Livius  Andronicus  «         340 

Amilcar  passes  with  an  army  to  Spain,  with  Annibal  his  son  •  337 
The  temple  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome,  the  first  time  since  Numa  •  365 
The  Sardinian  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years  •         334 

Original  roanuacripts  of  ^schylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  lent  by 

t&  Athenians  to  Ptolemy  for  a  pledge  of  15  talents         •  333 

The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome,  by  Sp.  Canriiius.    Sardinia  and 

Corsica  conquered •         331 

The  Roman  ambassadors  first  appeared  at  Athens  and  Corinth  .  338 
T^c  war  between  Cleomenes  and  Aratus  begins,  and  continues  for 

five  years 337 

The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  The  Romana 
first  cross  the  Po,  pursuing  the  Gauls,  who  had  entered  Italy.  About 
this  time  flourished  Chrysippus,  Polystratus,  Euphorion,  Archime« 
des,  Valerius,  Messala,  C.  Nsevius,  Aristarchus,  Apollonius,  Philo- 
coms,  Aristo  Ceus,  Fabius  Pictor,  the  first  Roman  historian,  Phy* 

larchus,  Lysiades,  Agro,  8cc. 334 

The  battle  of  Seliasia .333 

The  Social  War  between  the  JEtolians  and  Achseans,  assisted  by  Philip  330 

Saguntnm  taken  by  Annibal 319 

The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years  318 

The  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  and  next  year,  that  of  Cannae, 

May  31 .       ^^'^ 

The  Romans  begin  the  auxiliary  war  against  Philip,  in  Epinis,  which 

is  continued  by  intervals  for  1 4  years  •        .         .'      •         314 

Syracuse  taken  by  ftlarcellus,  after  a  siege  of  three  years  •         313 

Philopcemon  defeats  Macbanidas  at  Mantinea      .        •        .        •        308 

Asdrubal  is  defeated.     About  this  time  flourished  Plautus,  Archaga- 

thus,  Evander,  Telecius,  Herroippus,  Zeno,  Sotion,  Ennius,  Hiero- 

njmusof  Syracuse,  Tlepolemus,Epicydes        ....         307 

The  battle  of  Zama 303 

The  first  Macedonian  war  begins,  and  continues  near  four  years  .  300 
The  battle  of  Panius,  where  Antiochus  defeats  Scopas  .         •         1 98 

The  battle  of  Cynoscephale,  where  Philip  is  defeated  •        •         197 

The  war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  begins,  and  continues  three  years  193 
Lacedsemon  joined  to  the  Achaean  league  by  Philopoemen  •         191 

The  luxuries  of  Asia  brought  to  Rome  in  tUe  spoils  of  Antiochus  1 89 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  abrogated  for  a  while  at  Sparta  by  Philopoemen  1 88 
Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  and  killed  m  Media.  ogft^te^JKIhiii^Jtk^ 
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B.e- 
flourished  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Asclepiades,  Tegula,  C.  Lae- 
lius,  Aristonymus,  Hegesinus,  Diogenes  the  stoic^  Critoiaus,  Masi- 

nissa,  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  Thoas,  8cc 1 87 

A  war  which  continues  for  one  year,  between  Eumenes  and  Prusias, 

till  the  death  of  Annibal 184 

Ph  Hopes  men  defeated  and  killed  by  Dinocrates  .        •        .         183 

Numa's  books  found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome     .         •  179 

Perseus  sends  bis  ambassadors  to  Carthage  .         .  .         175 

Ptolemy's  generals  defeated  by  Antiochus,  in  a  battle  betweed  Pelu- 

slum  and  Mount  Cassius.    The  second  Macedonian  war  •         171 

The  battle  of  Pydna,  aftd  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  About 
this  period  flourished  Attalus  the  astronomer,  Metrodorus,  Terence, 
Crates,  Polybius,  Pacuvius,  Hipparchus,  Heraclides,  Carneades, 

Aristarchus,  &c 168 

The  first  library  erected  at  Rome,  with  books  obtained  from  the  plun- 
der of  Macedonia  167 

Terence's  Andria  first  acted  at  Rome 166 

Time  measured  out  at  Rome  by  a  water  machine,  invented  by  Scipio 

Nasica,  134  years  after  the  introduction  of  sun  dials  .         159 

Andriscus,  the  Pseudophilip  assumes  the  royalty  in  Macedon  1 52 

Demetrhn,  king  of  Syria,  defeated  and  killed  by  Alexander  Balas-         1 60 
The  third  Punic  war  begins.     Prusias,  king  of  Bythinia,  put  to  death 

by  his  son  Nicodemes  . ' 1 49 

The  Romans  makeVar  against  the  Achseans,  which  is  finished  the 

next  year  by  Mummius 148 

Carthage  is  destroyed  by  Scipio,  and  Corinth  by  Mummius  .         1 47 

Virlathus  is  defeated  by  Laelius,  in  Spain    .         .'        .         .         .         146 
The  war  df  Numantla  begins,  and  continues  for  eight  years  .  .      141 

The  Roman  army,  of  30,000,  under  Mancinus,  is  defeated  by  4000 

Numantines .         138 

Restoration  of  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  universal  patronage  offer- 
ed to  all  learned  men  by  Ptolemy  Physcon.     The  age  of  Satyrus, 
Aristobulus,  Lucius  Accius,  Mnaceas,  Antipater,  Diodorus  the  pe- 
ripatetic, Nicander,  Ctesiblus,  Sarpedon,  Micipsa,  &c.     .         .         137 
The  famous  embassy  of  Scipio,  .Metellus,  Mummius,  and  Panxtius, 

into  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece 136 

The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends.  The  Servile  War  in  Sicily  be- 
gins, and  continues  for  three  years  135 

Niimantia  taken.     Pergamus  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire        .         133 
Antiochus  Sidetes  killed  by  Phraates.     Aristonicus  defeated  by  Per- 

penna 130 

Demetrius  Nicator  defeated  at  Damascus  by  Alexander  Zebina  137 

The  Romans  make  war  against  the  pirates  of  the  Baleares'  Carthage 

is  rebuilt  by  order  of  th4B  Roman  senate  •        .        •        .         133 

C  Gracchus  killed  ..;....         1 3 1 

Dalmatia  conquered  by  Metellus 118 

Cleopatra  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt.  The  age  of  Erym- 
naeus,  Athenion,  Artemidorus,  Clitomachus,  ApoUonius,  Herodi- 
cus,  L  Caelius,  Castor,  Menecrates,  Lucilius,  8cc.  .        .         116 

The  Jugurthine  war  begins,  and  continues  for  five  years      .        .         112 
The  famous  sumptuary  law  at  Rome,  which  limited  the  expenses  of 

eating  every  day •       .110 

The  Teutones  and  Cimbri  begin  the  war  against  Rome,  and  continue 

.   H  for  eight  years     .         .         ,        ^         i         ,         ,         .         .         109 

The^tttones  defeat  80,000  Romans  on  the  banks  ^£|bi;aJS^im;Lv       1^5 
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B.  C. 
The  Teutones  defeated  by  \C.  Marias  at  Aquae  Sextiae  .         103 

The  Cimbii  defeated  by  Marius  aod  Catulus         .         .  101 

Bolabella  conquers  Lusitania 99 

Cyreoe  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans      ....  97 

The  Social  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years,  till  finished  by  Sylla  9 1 

The  Miihridatic  war  begins,  and  continues  26  years        ...  89 

The  civil  wars  of  Manus  and  Sylla  begin,  and  continue  six  years  88 

Sylla  conquers  Athens,  and  sends  its  valuable  libraries  to  Rome  86 

TouDg  Marius  is  defeated  by  Sylla,  who  is  made  dictator  .  82 

The  death  of  Sylla.  About  this  time  flourished  Philo,  Charmidas, 
Asclepiades,  Appellicon,  L.  Sisenna,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Plotius 
Gallns,  Diotimus,  Zeno,  Uortensius,  Archias,  Posidonius,  Gemi- 

nns.  Sec. 78 

Bythtnia  left  by  Nicomedes  to  the  Romans  ....  75 

The  Servile  war,  under  Spartacus,  begins,  and  two  years  after,  the 

rebel  general  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Pompey  and  Crassus  73 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  defeated  by  Lucullus     ....  69 
Mitbridates  tconquered  by  Pompey  in  a  night  battle.     Crete  is  sub- 
dued by  Metellus,  after  a  war  of  two  years         ....  66 
Tbe  reign  of  the  Seleucidae  ends  in  Syria  on  the  conquest  of  the 

country  by  Pompey  .         . 65 

Catiline's  conspiracy  detected  by  Cicero.     Mithridates  kills  himself  63 
The  first  triumvirate  in  the  persons  of  J.  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Cras- 
sus. '  About  this  time  flourished  Apo  llonius  of  Rhodes,  Terentius 
Varro,  Tyrannion,  Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  Lucretius,  Dionysius  the 
grammarian,  Cicero,  Antiochus,  Spurinus,  Andronicus,  Catullus, 

Sallust,  Timagenes,  Cratippus,  &c.  .         .         .  .  60 

Cicero  banished  from  Rome,  and  recalled  the  next  year  58 

Caesar  passes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Germans,  and  invades  Britain  55 

Crassus  is  killed  by  Surena  in  June 53 

Civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 50 

The  battle  of  Pharsaiia  about  May  1 2th 48 

Alexandria  taken  by  Caesar 47 

Tbe  war  of  Africa.  Cato  kills  himself.  This  year  is  called  the  year 
of  Confusion,  because  the  calendar  was  corrected  by  Sosigenes, 

and  the  year  made  to  consist  of  15  months,  or  445*  days       «  46 

The  battle  of  Munda 45 

Caesar  murdered 44 

The  battle  of  Mutina.  The  second  triumvirate  in  Octavius,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus.  Cicero  put  to  death.  The  age  of  Sosigenes,  C.  Ne- 
pos,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompey,  Didymus  the  seholiast, 

Varo  the  poet,  &c * ...  43 

The  battle  of  Philippi 42 

Pacomsy  general  of  Parthia,  defeated  by  Ventidfus,  1 4  years  after  the 

disgrace  of  Crassus,  and  on  the  same  day  ....  39 

Pompey  the  Younger  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Octavius      ...  36 

Octavius  and  Antony  prepare  for  war 32 

The  battle  of  AcUum  2d  September.  The  era  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors properly  begins  here 31 

Alexandria  taken,  and  Egypt  reduced  into  a  Roman  province  .  30 

The  title  of  Augustus  given  to  Octavius        •        .  '      .  .  .  27 

The  Egyptians  adopt  the  Julian  year.  About  this  time  flourished 
Virgfl,  Manilius,  Dioscorides,  Asinius  Pollio,  Maecenas,  Agrippa, 

Strabo,  Horace,  Macer,  Propertius,  Livy,  Musa,  TibuUus,  Ovid,  . 

Pyladcs,  Bathyllus,  Varius,  Tucca,  Vitruvius,  feft^g  ze^  by  vju^gi^.  2* 
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B.C, 

The  conspiracy  of  Muraena  against  Augustus      .        •        •        •  32 

Augustus  visits  Greece  and  Asia           .' 21 

Th6  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Parthians  by  Tiberius       •  30 

The  secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome If 

LoUius  defeated  by  the  Germans 16 

The  Rhsti  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Drusus         .         .         •         •  15 

The  Pannonians  conquered  by  Tiberius          .         .         .         •         .  12 

Some  of  the  German  nations  conquered  by  Drusus        »         .         .  11 
Augustus  corrects  the  calendar,  by  ordering  the   13  ensuing  years  to 
be  without  intercalation.     About  this  time  flourished  Damascenusi 
Hyginus,  Flaccus  the  grammarian,  Dionysius  of  Ualicarnassusi 

and  Dionysius  the  geographer             .    , 8 

Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes  for  seven  years     .         .         .         •         .  6 
Our  Saviour  is  born  four  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  in  the  year  4709 
of  the  Julian  period,  A.  U.  C.  749,  and  the  fourth  of  the  193d  Olym- 
piad          .             .             •                          .             •             •             ,4 

A.  D. 

Tiberius  returns  to  Rome               -            ....  3 

The  leap  year  corrected,  having  formerly  been  every  Sd  year        -  4 

Ovid  banished  to  Tomo»                ...            -            •  9 

Varus  defeated  and  killed  in  Germany  by  Arminius           •            -  10 
Augustus  dies  at  Nola,  August  1 9th,  and  is  succeeded  by  Tiberius. 
The  age  of  Phaedrus,  Asinius  Gallus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Ger- 

manicus,  Cornel,  Celsus,  &c.      -            -            •            -            -  14 

Twelve  cities  in  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  •    .        -            -  17 

Germanicus  poisoned  by  Piso,  dies  at  Antioch        -            -            -  19 

Tiberius  goes  to  Capres                 .             -             ...  26 
Sejanus  disgraced               -            -            -            •            -            -'31 
Our  Saviour  crucified,  Friday  April  3d.     This  U  put  four  years 

earlier  by  some  Chronologists      -             -             -             -             -  33 

Tiberius  dies  at  Misenum  near  Raise,  March  1 6th,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Caligula.    About  this  period  flourished  Valerius  Maximus,  Co- 
lumella, Pomponius  Mela,  Appiouy  Philo  Judaeus,  Artabanus,  and 

Agrippina           -------  37 

St.  Paul  converted  to  Christianity                -            -            -            -  36 

St  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel       -----  39 

The  name  of  Christians  flrst  given  at  Antioch,  to  the  followers  of  our 
Saviour  -  -  --  -  -  -40 

Caligula  murdered  by  Chsereas,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius           -  41 
The  expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain      -            -            -            .43 
St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel            •             -            -            -            .44 

Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome            -            -            -            -  47 

Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Home         •            -            -            -  5 1 

Claudius  succeeded  by  Nero          -----  54 

Agrippina*  put  to  death  by  her  son  Nero     -             -             •             -  59 

First  persecution  against  the  Christians      -            -            -            -  64 

Seneca,  Lucan,  and  others  put  to  death       -            -            -            -  65 

Nero  visits  Greece.    The  Jewish  war  begins.    The  age  of  Persius, 
Q.  Curtius,  Pliny  the  elder,  Josephus,  Frontinus,  Burrhus,  Corbulo, 

Thrasea,  Boadicea,  &c.                -            -            *>            -            -  66 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death            -            -            -            -  67 

Nero  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  Galba        -            •            -            -  68 
Galba  put  to  death.    Otho,  defeated  by  Vitellius,  kills  him&elt  Vitel- 

lius  is  defeated  by  Vespasian's  army      -            -            -            -  69 

Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus              orgtzed by Google  '^^ 
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AD. 
nePttfthians  revolt  .  -  .  .  .  jf 

Death  ot  Vespasian,  and  succession  of  Titus.     Hcrculaneum  and 
Poai[»eii  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  November 
Ist         -..-.-.-        79 
Death  of  Titus,  and  succession^  Domitian.    The  age  of  SiL  Itali* 
cus.  Martial,  Apollon,  Tyancus,  Valerius  Fiaccus,  Solinus,  Epic- 
tetas,  Quintilian,  Lupus,  Agricola,  &c.  -  •  -81 

Cspitotine  games  instituted  by  Domitian,  and  celebrated  every  fourth 
year        -  .......8§ 

Secular  games  celebrated.  The  war  with  Dacia  begins  and  continues 
15  years  .-•....gS 

Secomi  persecution  of  the  Christians  -  •  -  -        95 

Domitiaii  put  to  death  by  Stephanus,  &c.  aifd  succeeded  by  Nerva. 

The  age  of  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Statins,  8cc.  -  -  -        96 

Nenra  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Trajan     -  -  «  -        98 

P&ay,  proconsul  of  fiithynia,  sends  Trajan  an  account  of  the  Chris- 
tiaiis       -  .-.----       103 

Dids  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  -  -  •  -       103 

Tn/an's  expedition  against  Parthia.    About  this  time  flourished  Flo* 
nu,  Suetonius,  Pliny  junior,  Philo  Byblius,  Dion,  Prusxus,  Plu- 
tarch, &c.  -...•..       106 
Third  persecution  of  the  Christians  -  -  -  -       107 

Trajan's  column  erected  at  Rome  -  •  •  -       114 

Trajan  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Adrian  -  •  -       1  IT 

Fourth  persecution  of  the  Christians  -  -  •  «       118 

Adrian  builds  a  wall  in  Britaih       -  -  -  -  •       131  - 

Adrian  visits  Asia  and  Egypt  for  seven  years         -  -  -       136 

He  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  raises  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter  •       1 30 

Tlie.Jews  rebel,  and  are  defeated  after  a  war  of  five  years,  and  all 
banished  -•.....       131 

Adrian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius.  In  the  reigfn  of 
Adrian  fl<Nirisbed  Theoo,  Phavorinus,  Phlegon,  Trallian,  Aristides, 
Aquila,  Salvius  Julian,  Polycarp,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  &c.  •       1 38 

Antoninus  defeats  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians  •  •       145 

The  worship  of  Serapis  brought  to  Rome  -  -  •       1 46 

Antoninus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  the  last 
of  whom  reigned  nine  years.  In  the  reign  of  Antqninus  flourished 
Maximua  Tyrius,  Pausanias,  Oiophantes,  Lucian,  Hermogenes, 
Polyaenus,  Appian,  Artemidorus,  Justin  the  martyr,  Apuleius,  8c c.  161 
A  war  with  Parthia,  which  continues  three  years  -  -       1 62 

A  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  which  continues  five  years  -       169 

Another  which  continues  three  years  -  -  -  -       1 77 

M.  Aurelius  dies,  and  Commodus  succeeds.    In  the  last  reign  flour- 
ished Galen,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Athenxus,  Mqnunus,  Diogenes 
Laertius  -  -  -  -  -  -  -       180 

Commodus  makes  peace  with  the  Germans  -  -  -       181 

Commodus  put  to  death  by  Martia  and  Laetus.    He  is  succeeded  for 
a  few  months  by  Pertinax,  who  is  murdered,  193,  and  four  rivals 
arise,  DidiUd  Juiianus,  Pescennius  Niger,  Severus,  and  Albinus. 
Under  Commodus  flourisihed  J .  Pollux,  Theodotian,  Su  Irenaeus,  fcc.  1 99 
Niger  is  defeated  by  Severus  at  Issus        -  •  -  -       194 

Albinus  defeated  in  GauU  and  killed  at  Lyons,  February  19th        -       198 
Severus  conquers  the  Parthians     ....  -       SCO 

Rfth  persecutioo  against  the  Christians     -  -  -  «      303 
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A.  D. 
Severus  viuts  Britain,  and  two  years  after  builds  a  wall  there  across 

from  the  Frith  of  Forth  .  -  -  .  •      207 

Sevems  dies  at  York*  and  is  succeeded  by  Caracalla  and  G(Sta.  In  his 
reign  flourished  TertuUian,  Minutius  Felix,  Papinianus,  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  Philostratus,  Piotianus,  and  Bulas  -  -      3 1 1 

Geta  killed  by  his  brother  Caracalla  -  -  -  -       212 

The  septuagint  discovered.   Caracalla  murderbd  by  Macrinus.  Flour- 
ished Oppian      -----..       3if 

Opilius  Macrinus  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  succeeded  by  Helioga- 
balus      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -       218 

Alexander  Severus  succeeds  Heliogabalus.   The  Goths  th^n  exacted 
an  annual  payment  not  to  invade  or  molest  the  Roman  empire.  The 
age  of  Julius  Africanus  .....      322 

The  Arsacidae  of  Parthia  are  conquered  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Me- 
dia, and  their  empire  destroyed  •  -  -  -       229 
Alexander  defeats  the  Persians      ,            .            .            .            .      234 

The  sixth  persecution  against  the  Christians  -  •  .       235 

Alexander  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Maximinus.    At  that  time  flour- 
ished Dion  Cassius,  Origen,  and  Amnionius        .  .  .       235 
The  two  Gordians  succeed  Maximinus,  and  are  put  to  death  by  . 
Pupienus,  who  soon  after  is  destroyed,  with  Balbiuus,  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  younger  Gordian       .            .             •            ^  .236 
Sabinianus  defeated  in  Africa           .             .            •            •            .       240 
Gordian  marches  against  the  Persians         .                                      .242 
He  is  put  to  death  by  Philip,  who  succeeds,  and  makes  peace  wkh 
Sapor  the  next  year.     About  this  time  flourished  Censorius,  and 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus               .....       244 

Philip  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Decius.     Herodian  flourished         •       249 
The  seventh  persecution  against  the  Christians      .  .  •       250 

Decius  succeeded  by  Gallus  .  .  .  .  .251 

A  great  pestilence  over  the  empire  .  •  .  .252 

Gallus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  iBmilianus,  Valerianus,  and  Gal- 

lienus.    In  the  reign  of  Gallus  flourished  St.  Cyprian  and  Plotinus     254 
The  eighth  persecution  against  the  Christians         .  .  .257 

The  empire  is  harassed  by  30  tyrants  successively  •  ^       258 

Valerian  is  taken  by  Sapor  and  flayed  alive  .  ,  »       260 

Odenatus  governs  the  east  for  Gallienus  •  .  264 

The  Scythians  and  Goths  defeated  by  Cleodamus  and  Athenaeus     •       267 
Gallienus  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius.    In  this  reign  flourished 
Longinus,  Paulus,  Samosatenus,  &c.        .  .  .  .  '    268 

Claudius  conquers  the  Goths,  and  kills  300,000  of  them.    Zenobia 

takes  possession  of  Egypt  .  .  •  .  .       269 

Aurelian  succeeds  .  .  .  .270 

The  ninth  persecution  against  the  Christians  .  ^  .      272 

Zenobia  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  £dessa      .....       373 

Dacia  ceded  to  the  Barbarians  by  the  emperor  .  .274 

Aurelian  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Tacitus,  who  died  after  a  reign  of 
six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Florianus,  and,  two  months  after, 
by  Probus  .......       275 

Probus  makes  an  expedition  into  Gaul        ....       277 

He  defeats  the  Persians  in  the  east  .  .  .280 

Probus  is  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Carus,  and  hb  sons  Carinus 
and  Numerianus  .  .  .  .  .  .       282 

Bioclesian  succeeds  •  *  .284 
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A.D. 
Tbe  enpire  attacked  by  tlie  bartmiiuis  of  the  north.    Dioeleauin 

tikes  MmzimiaDus  as  his  imperial  colleague.  -  •  286 

Britain  recoTered,  after  a  tjrant's  usurpation  oi  ten  years.  Alexandria 

taken  by  Diocleaian.  .  «  .  •  •  99$ 

The  tenth  peraecutioo  against  the  Christains,  which  continues  ten 

years  .-..-.-  J03 

Oiodeaian  and  Mazinianus  abdicate  the  empire^  and  lire  in  retirement} 
succeeded  by  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  Masimianus,  the 
tvo  CsBsars.  About  this  period  flourished  J.  Capitolinus,  Arno- 
bios,  Gregory  and  Hermogenes,  the  lawyers,  Alius  Spartianus, 
Hierocles,  Flavins  Vopiscus,  Trebellius  Poilio^  Sec  •  S04 

Censtantitts  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  -  -  306 

At  this  time  there  were  four  emperors,  Constantino,  Licinius,  Maxi- 

mianus,  and  Maxentius         •  .  •  .  •  SW 

Maxentins  defieated  and  killed  by  Constandne  -  -  312 

The  emperor  Constandne  begins  to  favour  the  Christian  religion  3 19 

Licinius  defeated  and  banished  by  Constantino  •  •  334 

The  fint  general  Council  of  Nice,  composed  of  318  bishops,  who  sit 

from  June  19  to  August  25  ....  S25 

Tbe  seat  of  the  empire  removed  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  328 

Constantinople  solemnly  dedicated  by  the  emperor  on  the  eleventh  of 

UKf  - 330 

Constsntine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed         -  331 

The  death  of  Constantino,  and  succession  of  his  three  sons,  Constanti- 
nus,  Constans,  and  Constandus.  In  the  reign  of  Constaptine  flou- 
nshed  Lactantius,  Athanasius,  Arius,  and  Eusebius  -  397 

Constandne  the  younger  defeated  and  killed  by  Constans  at  Aquileia     340 
Constans  killed  in  Spain  by  Magnentius  -  -  •  350 

Gallos  put  to  death  by  Constantius        ....  354 

(tee  hundred  and  fifty  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  ruined  by  an  earth- 
quake -..--..  358 
Constantius  and  Julian  quarrel,  and  prepare  for  war;  but  the  former 
dies  the  next  year,  and  leaves  the  latter  sole  emperor.  About  this 
period  flourished  ^lius  Donatus,  Eutropius,  Libanius,  Ammian, 
Marcellinus,  Jamblicus,  St.  Hilary,  fcc.  •  -  *  360 
Julian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jovian.    In  Julian's  reign  flourished 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  Themistius,  Aurelius  Victor,  &c.        -  363 

Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  succession  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
dntan,  the  empire  is  divided,  the  former  being  emperor  of  the  east, 
and  the  other  of  the  west  -  -  •  •  364 

Gratian  taken  as  partner  in  the  western  empire  by  Valentinian  367 

Firrnvs,  tyrant  of  Africa,  defeated        -  -  -  .  373 

Valentinian  the  Second  succeeds  Valentinian  the  First  -  375 

The  Goths  permitted  to  settle  in  Thrace,  on  being  expelled  by  the 

Huns 376 

Theodoaius  the  Great  succeeds  Valens  in  the  eastern  empire.    The 

Lombards  first  leave  Scandinavia  and  defeat  the  Vandals        «  379 

Gratian  defeated  and  killed  by  Andrigathius  -  -  383 

The  tyrant  Mazimus  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius  388 

Eogemos  usurps  the  western  empire,  and  is  two  years  after  defeated 

l^  Theodosius  -  -  -  -  -  -  392 

Theodosius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Arcadius  in  the  east, 
and  Honorius  in  the  west.    In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  flourished 

n 
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A.  P. 

AusoiiiuBi  Euiuipiusi  Pappus^  Theoiiy  Pradentius,  St  Austin,  St. 

JeroixiCf  St.  Ambrose,  Sec.  395 

Gildo,  defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself  »  •  398 

Stilicho  defeats  300,000  of  the  Goths  at  Fesulae  -  -  405 

The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi,  permitted  to  settle  in  Spain  and 

France  by  Honorius  -  -  -  -  -  406 

Theodosius  the  Younger  succeeds  Arcadius  in  the  east,  having  Isde- 

gecdes,  king  of  Persia,  as  his  guardian,  appointed  by  his  father         408 
Rome  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  August  24th  410 

The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain  -  -  412 

The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  is  begun  in  Alsace  -  413 

The  Visigoths  found  a  kingdom  at  Thoulouse  -  -  415 

The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Goths  -  -  417 

The  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  on  the  lower  Rhine  -  420 

The  death  of  Honorius,  and  succession  of  Valentinian  the  Third. 
Under  Honorius  flourished  Sulpicius  Seyerus,  Alacrobius,  Anianus,' 
Panodorus,  Stobaeus,  Servius  the  commentator,  Hypatia,  Pelagius, 
Synesius,  Cyril,  Orosius,  Socrates,  Sec.  -  •  -        423 

Theodosius  establishes  public  schools  at  Constantinople,  and  attempts 
the  restoration  of  learning  ....  435 

The  Romans  take  leave  of  Britain^  and  never  return  •  426 

Pannonia  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  the  Romans.    The  Vandals 
pass  into  Africa  -  -  -  -  -  -  42f 

The  French  defeated  by  JEtius  ....  428 

The  Theodosian  code  published  -.  -  -  •  435 

Genseric  the  Vandal  takes  Carthage,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  the 

Vandals  in  Africa  .  ,  -  -  -  439 

The  Britons,  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  make  their  celebrated  com- 
plaint to  ^tius  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  three  years  after 
the  Saxons  settle  in  Britain,  upon  the  invitation  of  Vortigem  446 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravages  Europe         ...  447 

Theodosius  the  Second  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Marcianus.   About 
this  time  flourished  Zozimus,  Nestorius,  Theodoret,  Sozomen, 
Olympiodorus,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -  450 

The  city  of  Venice  first  began  to  be  known  -  -  452 

Death  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  who  is  succeeded  by  MaximusTor 
two  months,  by  Avitus  for  ten,  and,  after  an  interregnum  of  ten 
months,  by  Majorianus  •  -  •  -  -  454 

Rome  taken  by  Genseric  in  July.    The  kingdom^of  Kent  first  estab- 
lished -  -  -  -  -''-  -  455 

The  Suevi  defeated  by  Theodoric  on  the  Ebro  -  -  456 

Marcianus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Leo,  sumamed  the  Thracian. 

Vortimer  defeated  by  Hengist  at  Crayford,  in  Kent  •  457 

Severus  succeeds  in  the  western  empire  -  -  •  461 

The  paschal  cycle  of  532  years  invented  by  Victorius  of  Aquitain        463 
Anthemius  succeeds  in  the  western  empire,  after  an  interregnum  of 

two  years  -  -  •  -  -  -  467 

Olybrius  succeeds  Anthemius,  and  is  succeeded,  the  next  year,  by 

Glycerius,  and  Glycerins  by  Nepos  ...  472 

Nepos  is  succeeded  by  Augustulus.  Leo  junior,  son  of  Ariadne, 
though  an  infant,  succeeds  his  grandfather  Leo  in  the  eastern  em- 
pire, and,  some  months  after,  is  succeeeed  by  his  father  Zeno  474 
The  western  empire  is  destroyed  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Henili,  who 
assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  About  that  time  flourished  Euty- 
ches,  Prosper,  Victorius,  Sidonius  AppoUinaris  ,,ed  by-vj^v^gi^.        476 
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A.D. 
CoDstBndoople  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  lasted  40 

days  at  intervals  ......  480 

The  battle  of  ScMssons  and  victory  of  CLovis  over  Siagrias  the  Roman 

gener^  ...  485 

After  the  death  of  Zeno  in  the  east,  Ariadne  married  Anastasius  sur- 

named  the  Silentiary,  who  ascends  the  vacant  throne  •  49 1 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  revolts  about  this  time,  and  con* 

quers  Italy  from  the  Heruli.    About  this  time  flourished  Boethius 

aiid  Symmachus  .  •  493 

CIvistianity  embraced  in  France  by  the  baptism  of  Clovis  496 

The  Burgundian  laws  published  by  king  Gondebaud  501 

AJaric  defeated  by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Vorcilld  near  Poitiers  507 

Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions  510 

CooBiantiiiople  besieged  by  Vitalianus,  whose  fleet  is  burned  with  a 

braxen  speculum  by  Proclus  514 

TheoompotiDg  of  time  by  the  Christian  era,  introduced  first  by  Diony- 

uas  .......  516 

JustJD  the  First,  a  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  makes  himself  emperor  5 1 8 

Jastioian  the  First,  nephew  of  Justiui  succeeds.     Under  his  glorious 

reign  flourished  lieUsarius,  Jomandes,  Paul  the  Silentiary,  Simpli- 

dns,  Dionysius,  Procopius,  ProclUs,  Narses,  Sec.  537 

Justinian  publishes  his  celebrated  Code  of  laws,  and  four  years  after  his 

Digest  .......  539 

CcMiquest  of  Africa  by  Belisarius,  and  that  of  Rome,  two  years  after  534 
Italy  is  invaded  by  the  Franks  538 

The  'Roman  consulship  suppressed  by  Justinian  543 

A  great  plagne  which  arose  in  Africa,  and  desolated  Asia  and  Europe  543 
The  beginning  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia  545 

Rome  taken  and  pillaged  by  Totila  547 

The  manulacture  of  sUk  introduced  from  India  into  Europe  by  monks  551 
Defeat  and  death  of  Tatila,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy  .  553 

A  dreadful  plague  over  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  which  continued 

for  50  years  ......  558 

Jostiu  the  Second,  son  of  Vigilantia,  the  uster  of  Justinian,  succeeds  565 
Part  of  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards  from  Pannonia,  who  form  a 

kingdom  there  ....••  566 

Tiberius  the  Second,  an  officer  of  the  imperial  guards,  is  adopted,  and, 

soon  after,  succeeds  .  .  .  •  .  578 

Ladn  ceases  to  be  the  language  of  Italy  about  this  time  58 1 

Maurice,  the  Cappadocian,  son-in-law  of  Tiberius,  succeeds  583 

Gregory  the  First,  sumamed  the  Greats  fills  St«  Peter's  chair  at  Rome. 

The  few  men  of  learning,  who  flourished  the  latter  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, were  Glldas,  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of  French 

history,  Evagrius,  ai^  St.  Augustin  the  Monk  590 

Augustin  the  Monk,  with  40  others,  comes  to  preach  Christianity  in 

England  .......  597 

About  this  time  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  began  in  England  •       ^    600 

Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  is  elected  emperor,  after  the  revolt  of  the 

soldiers,  and  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  of  his  children  603 

The  power  of  the  Popes  begins  to  be  established  by  the  concesrions 

ofPbocaa  606 

Hersclitts,  an  officer  in  Africa,  succeeds,  after  the  murder  of  the 

usurper  Phocas  «  .      /    610 
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A.D. 
The  conquests  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  in  Sfri%  EgypCy  Asia 

Minor,  and,  afterwards,  his  siege  of  Rome  .  .  $\i 

The  Persians  take  Jenisalem  with  the  slaughter  of  90^000  men,  and 

the  next  year  they  over-ran  Africa  •  .  •  614 

Mahomet,  in  his  53d  year,  flies  from  .Mecca  to  Medinai  on  Friday, 
July  1 6,  which  forms  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  era  of  the  Ma- 
hometans        ..••.•.  632 
Constantinople  is  besieged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs                •  636 
Death  of  Mahomet         ......  632 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  three  years  after  Alexandria, 
and  its  famous  library  destroyed  •  •  •  •  637 

Constantine  the  Third,  son  of  HeracUus,  in  fiartnership  with  Hera- 
deonas,  his  brother  by  the  same  fisther,  assumes  the  imperial  purple. 
Constantine  reigns  103  days,  and  after  his  death,  his  son.   Constan- 
tine's  son  Constans  is  declared  emperor,  though  Heradeonas,  with 
his  mother  Martina,  wished  to  continue  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
power  .......  641 

Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saracens  •  .  .  .  648 

The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  Colossus  65S 

Constantine  the  Fourth,  sumamed  Pogonatus,  succeeds,  on  the  mur- 
der of  his  father  in  Sicily  ^ .  .  .  •  668 
The  Saracens  rarage  Sicily        .....            669 

Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  whose  fleet  is  destroyed  by 
the  Greek  fire  ......  678 

Justinian  the  Second  succeeds  his  &ther  Constantine.    In  his  exile  of 
10  years,  the  purple  was  usurped  by  Leontius  and  Absimerus  Tibe- 
rius.   His  restoration  happened  704.    The  only  men  of  learning 
in  this  century  were  Secundus,  Isidorus,  Theophylactus,  Geo.  Pi- 
aides,  Callinicus,  and  the  venerable  Bede  .  .  665 
Pepin  engrosses  the  power  of  the  whole  French  monarchy         •  690 
Africa  finally  conquered  by  the  Saracens                        .            •  709 
Bardanes,  sumamed  Philippicus,  succeeds  at  Constantinople,  on  the 

murder  of  Justinian  .  •  •  .  .  711 

Spain  is  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  Accession  of  Artemiua,  or  Anas- 

tasius  the  Second  to  the  throne  •  .  .  .  713 

Anastasius  abdicates,  and  is  succeeded  by  Theodosius  the  Third,  who, 
two  years  after,  yields  to  the  superior  influence  of  Leo  the  Third, 
the  first  of  the  I  saurian  dynasty  .  •  715 

Second,  but  unsuccessful  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens        717 
Tax  called  Peterpence  begun  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  to  support  a 
college  at  Rome  ......  737 

Saracens  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  in 
October  .  .  .  .  .  .  732 

Constantine  the  Fifth,  sumamed  Copronymus,  succeeds  his  father 
Leo  .......  741 

Dreadful  pestilence  for  three  years  over  Europe  and  Asia        .  745 

The  computation  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  first  used  ia  lus« 
torical  writings  ......  748 

Learning  encouraged  by  the  race  of  Abbas  caliph  of  the  Saracens        Y49 
The  Merovingiap^^  race  of  kings  ends  in  Fruice  -  *  7 SO 

Bagdad  built,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  bonse  of 

Abbas  -  -  *  .•  .  .  -  788 

A  tioletit  frost  for  150  days,  from  October  to  February  -  T63 

Monasteries  dissolYcd  in  the  east  by  Constantino  -  -  770 
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A.  a 
Firia  Islbaii  lif  Chuiemagnei  wUch  ends  the 'kiD|;dom  of  theLomr- 

iNunls,  after  a  duration  of  306  years     .  .  «  -  774 

Leo  the  Fourth,  soil  of  Cootteitine,  succeeds,  and,  five  years  after,  ia 

succeeded  by  his  wife  Irene,  end  his  son  Cinstantine  the  Sixth  77S 

Ireae  murders  her  son  and  reig;ns  alone.    The  only  men  of  learning  in 
tlds  oeatury  were  Johannes  Damascenus,  Fredegaire,  Aicuinus, 
PaulnsDiaconus,  and  George  the  Monk        ...  797 

Charlemagne  is  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome  and  of  the  western  em- 
pire.   About  this  time  the  Popes  separate  themselves  from  the 
princes  of  Constantinople  -  -  -  -  800 

E^rt  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  total  reduction  of  the 

SazoD  h^itarchy  is  not  effected  till  26  years  after  •  aoi 

Nicephoroa  the  first,  great  treasurer  of  the  empire,  succeeds  803 

Staaraciusjson  of  Nicephonis,  and  Michael  the  first,  sumamed  Rhan* 
gabe»  the  husband  of  Prooopio,  sister  of  Stauracius,  assume  the 
purple  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  811 

Leo  the  Fifth,  the  Armenian,  though  but  an  officer  of  the  palace,  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Constantinople  -  -  -  813 
Leanaog  encouraged  among  the  Saracens  by  Almamon,  who  made 
observations  on  the  sun,  flee.                ....  816 

Michael  the  Second,  the  Thracian,  sumamed  the  stammerer,  succeeds, 

after  the  murder  of  Leo  83 1 

The  Saracens  of  Spain  take  Crete,  which  they  call  Candia  833 

The  Alihagest  of  Ptolemy  translated  into  Arabic  by  order  of  Almamon  837 
Theophilus  succeeds  his  father  Michael  •  839 

Origin  of  the  Russian  monarchy  •  •  •  •  839 

Michael  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  Theophilus  with  his  mother 
Theodora        .......  843 

The  Normans  get  possession  of  some  cities  b  France  •  853 

Ifichael  is  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  Basil  the  First,  the  Macedo- 

w*#y^  •••..••  oo7 

Clocks  first  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Venice  872 

Baal  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  the  Sixth,  the  philosopher.  In  this 
century  flourished  Mesu^,  the  Arabian  physician*  Eginhard,  Ra- 
banus,  Albumasar,  Godescaichus,  Hincmarus,  Odo,  Photius,  John 
Scotua,  Anastasius  the  librarian,  Alfraganus,  Albategni,  Keginon, 
John  Asser      ••»...•.   886 
PaiiB  besieged  by  the  Normans,  and  bravely  defended  by  Bishop  Goslin  887 
Death  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  after  a  reign  of  30  years  900 

Alexander,  brother  of  Leo,  succeeds  with  his  nephew  Constantino  the 

Seventh,  sumamed  Porphyrogenitus  •  911 

The  Normans  establish  themselves  in  France  under  Rollo  912 

Romawna  the  First*  sumamed  Lecapenus,  general  of  the  fleet,  usurps 
Uie  throne,  with  his  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Conatan- 
tme  the  Eighth  ......  919 

Fie&  esUUished  m  France         .....  933 

Saracen  empire  divided  by  usurpadon  into  seven  kingdoms       •  936 

Naples  seised  by  the  eastern  emperors  •  942 

The  SOBS  of  Romanos  conspire  against  their  father,  and  the  tumults 

this  occasioned  produced  tiie  restoration  of  Porphyrogenitus  945 

Komaaua  the  Second,  son  of  Constantino  the  Seventh,  by  Helena,  the 

daugfaler  of  Lecapenus,  succeeds        .  .  •  •  959 

Bomanoa  poisoned  by  his  wifis  Theophano,  is  succeeded  by  Nice* 
phorua  Phocas  the  Second,  whom  the  empress,  unable  to  reign 
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A.  a 
alone  under  the  title  of  protectress  of  her  young  children^  had  mar- 
jied  .......  963 

Italy  conquered  by  Otho,  and  united  to  the  German  empire        .  964 

NicephoruS)  at  the  instigation  of  Theophano,  is  murdered  by  John 

Zimisces,  who  assumes  the  purple  .  .  969 

Basil  the  Second,  and  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  two  sons  of  Romanus 

by  TheophanOf  succeed  on  the  death  of  Zimisces  .  97$ 

The  third  or  Capetian  race  of  kings  in  France  begins  July  3d  987 

Arithmetical  figures  brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia  by  the  Sara- 
cens •  •  .  .  •  991 
The  empire  of  Germany  first  Imade  elective  by  Otho  III.    The 
learned  men  of  this  century  were  Eudes  de  Cluni,  Azophi^  Luit- 
prand,  Alfarabius,  Rhazes,  Geber^  Abbo,  Almoin,  Gerbert                996 
A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,  Nov.  13th                      1002 
AH  old  churches,  about  this  time,  rebuUt  in  a  new  manner  of  archi- 
tecture          .......             1005 

Flanders  innndated  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm  1014 

Constantine  becomes  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  brother  1035 

Romanus  the  Third,  sumamed  Argyrus,  a  patrician,  succeeds,  by 

marrying  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  the  late  monarch  .  1038 

Zoe,  after    prostituting  herself  to  a  Paphlagonian  money-lender, 
causes  her  husband  Romanus  to  be  poisoned,  and,  afterwards,  mar- 
ries her  favourite^  who  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
chael the  Fourth         .  .  .  •  .       '      1034 
The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  begin                              .  1035 
Zoe  adopts  for  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade  of  whose  father 

(careening  vessels)  had  procured  him  the  surname  of  Calaphates    1041 
Zoe,  and  her  sister  Theodora,  are  made  sole  empresses  by  the  popu- 
lace, but  after  two  months,  Zoe,  though  60  years  old,  takes,  for  her 
third  husband,  Constantine  the  Tenth,  who  succeeds  1042 

The  Turks  jpvade  the  Roman  empire  *.  •  1050 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  Theodora  recovers  the  sovereignty, 
-  and,  19  months  after,  adapts,  as  her  successor,  Michael  the  Sixth, 

sumamed  Stratloticus  .  .  .  1054 

Isaac  Commenus  the  First,  chosen  emperor  by  the  soldiers  1057 

Isaac  abdicates,  and  when  his  brother  refuses  to  succeed  him,  he  ap- 
points his  friend  Constantine  the  Eleventh,  sumamed  Dueas  1059 
Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  from  the  Saracens                         1065 
The  crown  of  Englatid  is  transferred  from  the  head  of  Harold  by  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  October  the  14th,  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
duke  of  Normandy                .....             1066 

On  the  death  of  Ducas,  his  wife  Eudocia,  instead  of  protecting  his 
three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicus  and  Constantine,  usurps  the  sove- 
reignty, and  marries  Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Diogenes  1067 
Romanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the  three  young  princes 
ascend  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Michael  Parapinaces  the 
Seventh,  Andronicus  the  First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth  1071 

The  general  Nicephorus  Botaniates  the  Third,  assumes  the  purple    1078 
Doomsday-book  begun  to  be  compiled  from  a  general  survey  of  the 

estates  of  England,  and  finished  in  six  years  .  1080 

Alexius  Commenus  the  First,  nephew  of  Isaac  the  First,  ascends  the 
throne.  His  reign  is  rendered  illustrious  by  the  pen  of  his  daugh- 
ter, the  princess  Anna  Commena.  The  Normans,  under  Robert 
of  Apalia^  invade  the  eastern  empire  •  108 1 
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A.  D. 
Ana  Minor  finaDf  conquered  by  the  Turks  1084 

Acceanoo  of  William  the  Second  to  the  English  throne  1087 

The  first  crusade  •••..•  1096 

Jeraaalem  taken  by  the  crusaders  1 5th  July.  The  only  learned  men 
of  this  century  were  Avicenna,  Guy  d^ArezsOi  Glaber,  Uermanust 
Francoy  Peter  Damiani,  Michael  Celnlarius,  Geo.  Cedrenus»  Be* 
renger»  Psellus  Marianus,  Scotus,  Arsachely  William  of  Spites, 
Sttidas,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Sigebert  •  1099 

Heory  the  First  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England      •  1 100 

Learning  revived  at  Cambridge  .  1110 

John,  or  Calojohannes,  son  of  Alexius,  succeeds  at  Constantinople      1118 
Order  of  Kjiights  Templars  instituted  •  •  1118 

AccesaioD  of  Stephen  to  the  English  crown  •  .  1135 

Manuel,  son  of  John,  succeeds  at  Constantinople  .  1  us 

The  second  crusade  •  .  1 147 

The  canon  law  composed  by  Gratian,  after  34  years*  labour    •<  1  I5t 

The  party  names  of  Guelfs  and  Gibbelines  begin  in  Italy       *>  i  1 1 54 

Heoiy  the  Second  succeeds  in  England  .  1154 

The  Teutonic  order  begins  .  -•  1 164 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  .  1159 

The  &mous  council  of  Clarendon  in  England,  January  25th.    Coq« 

quest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  I L^  .  .  .  «  llfS 

Dispensing  of  justice  by  circuits  first  established  in  England  1 176 

Alexius  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel  .  •  1 180 

Engfish  laws  digested  by  Glanville  .•  1181 

From  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account  of  the  minoritj  of 
Alexius,  Andronicus,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Alexius,  is  naaed 
guardian,  but  he  murders  Alexius,  and  ascends  the  throne  II 8S 

Ai^ranicus  is  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  Isaac  Angelus,  a  descendant 

of  the  great  Alexius  by  the  female  line,  succeeds  1 185 

The  third  crusade,  and  siege  of  Acre  .  •  1188 

Bichard  the  First  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  England  •  1189 

Salsdin  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  the  battle  of  Ascalon        1 193 
Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of  Isaac,  revolts,  and  usurps  the  sovereign- 
ty, by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  .  •  -1 195 
John  succeeds  to  the  English  throne.     The  learned  men  of  this  cen- 
tury were,  Peter  Abelard,  Anna  Commena,  St.  Bernard,  Averioea, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Peter  Lombard,  Otho  Trisingensis,  Blai- 
mooides,  Humenus,  Wemerus,  Gratian,  Jeoffry  of  Monmouth, 
Tzetses,  Eustathius,  John  of  Salisbury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Comestor,  Peter  of  Blois,  Ranulph  Glan- 
vOle,  Roger  Hoveden,  Campanus,  William  of  Newburgh  U99 
Ccnstantinople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  Isaac  is  ttken     - 
from  his  dungeon  and  replaced  on  the  throne  with  his  son  Alexius. 
This  year  is  remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade          •  1 303 
The  &ther  and  son  are  murdered  by  Alexius  Mourzoufle,  and  Con- 
stantinople is  again  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  and  Vene* 
tians,  who  elect  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  east. 
In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  Lascaris  makes  himself  emperor  of 
Nice;  Alexius,  grandson  of  the  tyrant  Andronicus,  becomes  empe- 
ror of  Trebizond;  and  Michael,  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  Aageli, 
founds  an  empire  in  Epirus                ....  1204 
The  emperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  next  year, 
is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry               .           .           •  1 205 
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A.  D. 
Reign  and  conquests  of  the  great  Zingis  Khan,  first  emptror  of  the 

Moguls  and  Tarurs,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  13S7  .  1906 

Aristotle's  works,  imported  from  Constantinople,  are  condemned  by 

the  council  of  Paris  .  .  .  •  1309 

Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  English  barons  by  king  John  13 15 

Henry  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  John  on  the  English  throne         1316 
Peter  of  Courtenay,  the  husband  of  Yolanda,  sister  of  the  two  last  em- 
perors Baldwin  and  Henry,  is  made  emperor  by  the  Latins  1317 
Robert,  son  of  Peter  Courtenay,  succeeds        .                        •  1331 
Theodore  Lascaris  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by  his  son-in- 
law,  John  Ducas  Vataces                  .            •            •            •  1333 
John  of  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  son  of  Peter,  succeeded 

on  the  throne  of  Constantinople        .  •  •  .  1338 

The  inquisition  which  had  been  begun  1304  is  now  trusted  to  the  Do- 
minicans ..•••.  1333 
Baldwin  alooe                ...            .            •            •            »  1337 

Origin  of  the  Ottomans  .  •  1240 

The  fifth  crusade  .  .  .  .  .  .  1348 

Astronomical  tables  composed  by  Alphonso  the  Eleventh  of  Castile    1353 
Ducas  Vataces  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by  his  son  Theo- 
dore Lascaris  the  Second  .  .  •  .  1355 
Lascaris  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Lascaris,  a  minor             •  1359 
Michael  Palacologus,  son  of  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  Theodore 
Lascaris,  ascends  the  throne,  after  the  murder  of  the  young  prince's 
guardian                    .            •                        ...            1260 
Constantinople  is  recovered  from  the  Latins  by  the  Greek  emperors 

ofNice         .•••...  1261 

Edward  the  First  succeeds  on  the  English  throne       .  .  1272 

The  famous  Mortmain  act  passes  in  England  .  ,  1379 

Eight  thousand  French  murdered  during  the  Sicilian  vespers,  SOtli  of 

March  .......  1382 

Wales  conquered  by  Edward  and  annexed  to  England  .  1283 

Michael  Palaeologus  dies,  and  his  son  Andronicus,  who  had  already 
reigned  nine  years  conjointly  with  his  father,  ascends  the  throne. 
The  learned  men  of  this  century  are,  Gervase,  Diceto,  Saxo, 
Walter  of  Coventry,  Accursius,  Antony  of  Padua,  Alexander  Ua- 
lensis,  William  of  Paris,  Peter  de  Vignes,  Matthew  Paris,  Grosse- 
teste,  Albertus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  John  Joinville, 
Roger  Bacon,  Cimabue,  Durandus,  Henry  of  Ghent,  Raymond 
Lulli,  Jacob  Voragine,  Albertct,  Duns  Scotus,  Thebit  1293 

A  regular  succession  of  English  parliaments  from  this  time  1 393 

The  TurUsh  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  •     -  •  1398 

The  mariier's  compass  invented  or  improved  by  Flavio  .  1 303 

The  Swiss  Cantons  begin         .  .  .  •  •  1 307 

Edward  the  Second  succeeds  to  the  English  crown  •  130r 

Translation  of  .the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  alienation  continues  68 

years,  till  the  return  of  Gregory  the  Eleventh  •  •  1308 

Andronicus  adopts,  as  his  colleagues,  Manuel  and  his  grandson,  the 
younger  Andronicus.  Manuel  dying,  Andronicus  revolts  against 
his  grandfather,  who  abdicates  •  •  .  •  1330 

Edward  the  Third  succeeds  in  England  •  •  1327 

First  comet  observed,  whose  course  is  described^  with  ezactnessi  in 
June  .  •  •  •  .  .  1837 
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A.D. 
About  this  time  flaanshed  Leo  Pilatua,  a  Greek  profeMor  at  Flo- 
itoce,   BarlaaiD,  Petrarch,  Boccace,  and  Manuel  Chrjtolorasy 
vhere  may  be  fixed  the  era  of  the  roTival  of  Greek  literature  ia 

Italy 1359 

Aiidraiicas  is  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Palseologas  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  age.    John  Cantacuzene,  who  had  been  left  n^ardian 
of  the  young  prince,  assumes  the  purple.    First  passage  of  the 
Turks  into  Euffope  1341 

The  knighu  and  burgesses  of  Parliament  first  sit  in  the  same  house  1 343 
The  battle  of  Crecy,  August  26    ^       .  .  •  .  1346 

Seditions  of  Rienu  at  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to  the  tribuneship         1347 
Order  of  the  Garter  in  England  established  April  33  •  1349 

The  Turks  first  enter  Europe  .  13SS 

Caatacuzeoe  abdicates  the  purple         .  •  •  •  1355 

ThebattleofPoictiers,  September  19th  '        •  •  1356 

Law  pleading^  altered  from  French  into  English,  as  a  fitTOur  from 

Edvard  III.  to  his  people,  in  his  50th  year  •  1363 

Rise  of  Tiraour,  or  Tamerlane,  to  the  threpe  off  Samarcandf  and  Us 

cxtenuYe  oooquests  till  his  death,  after  a  reign  of  35  years  13fO 

Acoeasiaii  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  Englisn  throne  1377 

Manuel  succeeds  bis  Esther,  John  Palaeologus  •  .  1S91 

AccessioD  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  England.    The  learned  men  of 
tlos  century  were  Peter  Apono,  Flavio,  Dante,  Amoldus  Villa, 
Nicholas  Lyra,  William  Occam,  Nicephoras,  Gregoras,  Leontius 
Pilatus,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Wickliff,  Froissart,  NichoUs 
Flamei,  Chaucer         ..•«.•  1399 

Henry  the  Fourth  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  the  Fifth  1413 

Battle  of  AgiDCourt,  October  35th  •  .  1415 

The  island  of  Madeira  discoTcred  by  the  Portuguese  1430 

Heniy  the  Sixth  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England.    Constantinople 

is  besieged  by  Amurath  the  Second,  the  Turkish  emperor  1433 

John  PaiaDologus  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel  1434 

Conmo  de  Me<tici  recalled  from  banishment,  and  rise  of  that  family 
atFlorence  ......  1434 

The  &mous  pragmatic  sanction  settled  in  France  •  1439 

Pimting  discovered  at  Mentz,  and  improved  gradually  in  33  years     1440 
Constantine,  one  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  ascends  the  throne  after  his 
brother  John  ......  144B 

Mahomet  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  beueges  and  takes 
Ccostaiitinople  on  the  39th  of  May.  Fall  of  the  eastern  €mpire. 
The  captivity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  extinction  of  the  imperial 
fiimilies  df  the  Commeni  and  Palaeologi.  About  this  time,  the 
House  of  York  in  England  began  to  aspire  to  the  crown,  and,  by 
their  ambitious  views,  to  deluge  the  whole  kingdom  in  blood.  The 
learned  men  of  the  15th  century  were  Chaucer,  Leonard  Aretin, 
John  Hnssf  Jerome  of  Prague,  Poggio,  Flavins  lllondus,  Theo* 
dore  Gaza^  Frank  Phiielphus,  Geo.  Trapezuntius,  Oemistus  Pletho» 
Laventitts  Valla,  Ulugh  Beigh,  John  Guttemburg,  John  Faustus, 
Peter  Schoeffer,  Wesselus,  Peurbachius,  £neas  Sylvius,  Bessa- 
liao,  Thomas  i  Kempis,  Argyropulus,  Regiomontanus,  Platina, 
Agrieola,  Pontanus,  Ficinus,  Lascaris,  Tiphemas,  Anaius  of  Viter* 
bo,  Memla,  Savonarola,  Picus,  Politian,  Hermolaus,  Grocyn,  Man- 
toanusy  John  Colet,  Reuchlin,  Lynacre^  Alexander  ab  AlexandrOi 
Demetrius  Chalcoodylesy  &c.  .  .  .  •  1453 

E 
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AB 

ABA  Md  Ate,  a  town  of  Fhods,  finnoot  for 
.  IB  onde  of  Apollo,  tanuuiiedAlMBiis.  The 
i■hibltaBt^  eoUcd  Abootei,  were  of  Thraeiao 
orifliL  After  OiendBoftbeirooimtrj  by  Xenet, 
fhej  nipited  to  Eabcea,  which  ftom  Uiem  waa 
called  Abooiis.  Sonc  of  tlmniNnsed  afterwards 
fiom  £abcea  iolo  looia.  Herodof.  8,  c.  SS.— 
Fm^  10,  e.  66. A  city  of  Caria. An- 
other 0^  Arabia  FeUz.-*^A  mountaiQ  near 
ftapna.— Pli».  6,  e.  24.— 5lrafr.  10. 

ABAcim, «  eovDliy  of  Sicily  near  Meneaa. 
DM.  14. 

AbIlvi,  an  idand  in  the  German  ocean, 
when,  ailhe  iBcieBti  mippoted,  (he  amber  drop- 
ped fitom  the  trees.  If  a  man  was  drowned  there, 
and  hb  body  nerer  appeared  above  the  water, 
prapitialoiy  mcrifices  were  offered  to  hii  manet 
4Britt|  a  honied  yean.    PIfai.  SI,  c.  2. 

Abava,  a  place  of  Capoa.    Ck.  eonira  RuiL 

AMMwns,  a  warlike  people  of  Peloponnesat, 
who  boilt  a  town  in  Phocii,  called  Aba,  after 

>  leader  Abas,  whence  also  (heir  name  ori- 
~:  they  afterwards  went  to  Eoboea.  [Ftd. 
u]    Hmdot  I,  e.  146. 

Abavtias,  and  Abantiades,  a  patronymic 
gjwcntD  the  dcooendants  of  AUn,  king  of  Arnw, 
■B^  as  Acrmiai,  Danae,  Peneos,  Atalanta,  ice. 
Omd. 

AbaxtIdas  made  himielf  master  of  Sicyon, 
after  he  had  mordcred  Clinias,  the  father  of 
AntDs  He  was  himself  soon  after  assasslnaled, 
B.C.  S6U    Pka.mAraL 

Abswtis,  or  Abantias,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  iriand  of  Eaboea,  receiTOd  from  the  Abantes, 
who  settled  in  it  from  Phocis.  PHn.  4,  e.  It. 
^Abo  a  eoontfy  of  £piroo.    Pbw .  6,  e.  22. 

Absbbabbs,  one  of  (he  Naiades,  mother  of 
Xaofm  and  Pednsns  by  Bocolion,  Laomedon's 
eldest  son.    Bmer.  U,  6,  r.  23. 

ABAttiMOw,  a  ooantry  of  Scythia,  near  monnt 
IwBBi.  The  inhabitanti  were  said  to  have  their 
Iocs  behind  their  beeli,  aod  to  breathe  no  air 
hot  that  of  dieir  natiTo  eoontiy.    Pfin.  1,  c.  2. 

AbIbis,  a  man  killed  by  Perseas.  (hid.  MH, 

S,  T.  86. ^A  Rntnlian,  killed  by  Eoryalos. 

nrg^  Ai.  9,  T.  S44. ^A  Scythian,  son  of 

SMhcs,  In  the  age  of  Cnnsos,  or  the  Troian 
is«,  who  received  a  dying  arrow  from  Apollo, 
«i6  vhich  he  gave  oracles,  and  transported  him- 
NTnhnetvrbeplMatd.  He  is  mid  In  have  ro- 


AB 

tnmed  to  (he  Hyperborean  eomlriet  from  A(haM 
without  eating,  and  to  have  made  the  Tro|an 
Palladiom  with  the  bones  of  P^ops.  Some  sop- 
pose  that  he  wrote  treatises  in  Greek;  and  it  is 
reported,  that  there  is  a  Greek  manoseript  of  his 
epistles  to  Phalaris  in  the  libmry  of  Aagsbai]^ 
Bat  there  were  probably  two  persoas  of  dmt 
name.  AerodoC  4,  c.  86.— Amfr.  7.— Fmis.  S. 
CIS. 

Ababus,  an  Arabian  prmce,  who  peifldioiisly 
deserted  Crassos  in  his  expedition  against  Pai^ 
(hia.  j49»en.tiiPar<h.^He  is  called  Mexeras 
by  Fbr,  S,  e.  11.  and  Ariamnes  by  Pftil.  in 
Crott. 

Abas,  a  moantain  in  Syria,  where  (he  En- 

phrates  rises. A  river  of  Armenia  Major, 

where  Pompey  roated  the  Albani.    PhU,  in 

Pomp. A  son  of  Metanira,  or  Melaninia, 

changed  Into  a  lizard  for  laoghing  at  Ceres. 

Ovid.  MH.  6.  fhb.  1. The  11th  king  of  Ar* 

gos,  son  of  Belos,  some  say  of  Lynceas  aod  Hy- 
permnestra,  was  famoos  for  his  genius  aod  va- 
lour. He  was  father  to  Proetos  aod  Acrisius,  bj 
Ocalea,  and  boilt  Abe.    He  relgoed  2S  years, 

B.  C.  1S64.    Ptm,  2«  e.  16,  I.  10,  c.  36 

Hygm.  170,  Sec— Jilpottad.  2,  c.  2. One  of 

iEoeas^s  companions,  killed  in  Itnly.  Virg,  JEn, 

10,  V.  170. ^Another  lost  in  the  storm  which 

dr&ve  Aneas  (o  Carthage.  Vvrg.  JEn.  1,  v.  126. 

^A  Latian  chief,  w£>  assisted  JSoeas  against 

Tnmus,  and  was  killed  by  Laosus.     Vvrg.  JEtu 

10,  V.  170,  fcc. A  Greek,  sod  of  Euiydamos, 

killed  by  Aneas  during  the  Trojan  war.    Virg. 

.ffin.  S,  V.  286.— fTofiur.  IL  6,  v.  160. ^A 

centaur,  fhmous  for  his  skill  hi  hooting.  (Md. 
M^,  12,  V.  306.— A  soothsayer,  to  whom  the 
Spartans  erected  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo, for  his  services  to  Lysander.    Pom,  10,  c.  9. 

^A  son  of  Neptune.     Hygin.  fab.  157. 

A  sophist  who  wrote  twp  treatises,  one  on  his- 
tory, the  other  on  rheftric:  the  time  in  which 

be  lived  is  unknown- A  man  who  wrote  an 

account  of  Troy.  He  is  quoted  by  Servius  in 
Ftrg.  JEn,  9. 

Abasa,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  JEtU- 
opia.    Pmis.  6,  c.  26. 

AnAsms,  a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.    Sfroh. 

Abassbna,  or  Abassinia.    Ftd.  Abyssiain. 

Abassus,  a  (own  of  Phrygia.    Lh,  38,  e.  16» 

Abastob,  one  of  Plata's  hovsei. 
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ABiT08,^«ii  island  in  the  lake  near  Meiiijiliil 
in  Egypt,  abounding  with  flax  and  papynit.  Oii- 
lii  wai  boried  tbere.    LMean.  10,  ▼.  S2S. 

AbdalonIwus,  one  of  the  detcendanti  of  tbe 
kinn  of  Sid^n,  lo  poor,  that,  to  maintain  him- 
•el^heworhSedinagarden.  When  Alexander 
look  Sidoii,  he  made  him  king  in  tbe  rooyi  of 
Strato,  the  depoied  monarch,  and  ^larged  hif 
ponemoBt  on  aecount  of  the  great  dirinterest- 
edneis  of  his  eoadact.  JufCiM.  11,  c.  10.— CW<. 
4,  e.  1.— Dioif.  IV. 

AsDEEA,  a  tomi  of  Hiipania  Bctica,  bnilt 
tyy  the  CarthagiBlaai.  Stnib.  8.-^ — ^A  mari- 
time dty  of  Thrace,  hoilt  by  Hercnles,  m  me- 
moij  or  Abdemii  one  of  hii  faTouiitea.  Tbe 
Clamm^niaaa  and  Teiaai  beaatifled  it.  Some 
■uppose  that  Abdera,  tbe  sitter  of  Diomedes, 
built  it  The  aur  waa  to  nnwholesome,  and  the 
iahabitaalior  sucha  sli^rith  ditpoiitioo,  that 
sinpiditir  imi  eonunonly  cSled  .MeritMa  ineni. 
It  gate  biitb,  bowerer,  to  DeaMcritus,  Protago- 
ins,  Anaxarchm,  and  Hecatsua.  JUela,  £,  c.  ft, 
— C^  md  Mic.  4,  ep.  U — gtnda.  1,  c.  18«. 
Mmi,  10.  ep.  M. 

AnniaiA,  a  town  of  Spain.    ApoUod,  £,  c.  6. 

Abdbutbs,  a  people  of  Peonia,  obliged  to 
leave  their  coontrj  on  aceoont  of  the  great 
ber  of  rata  and  flrogs  which  inlbsted  it     " 
16,  c  2. 

Abdbrus,  a  man  of  Opos  in  Locris, 
better  to  Hercnles,  ton  to  pieces  hj  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had  utrasted  to 
his  care  when  going  to  war  against  the  Bistones. 
Hercules  built  a  city,  which  in  honour  of  his 
friend  he  called  Abdera.  JSpoUod.  2,  c.  6.— 
FkUostnU.  2,  c.  25. 

AbeItje,  a  people  of  Achaia,  probably  die 
inhabitaati  of  Abta.  Potit.  4,  c  90.— Piiii.  4, 
•.6. 

Abblla,  a  town  of  Campania,  whose  inha- 
bitants were  called  Abellani.  Its  nuts,  called 
weUantz,  and  also  its  apples,  were  famous. 
Virg,  JEm.  7,  t.  140 — Jtutm.  20,  c  5.— Sit 
8,  ▼.  544. 

Abblux,  a  noble  of  Saguntum,  who  favoured 
file  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage,  tdv. 
S2,c.  22. 

Abbnda,  a  town  of  Caria,  whose  inhabitanta 
were  tbe  fini  who  raised  temples  to  the  ci^  of 
Home.    1m,  45,  c.  6. 

Abia,  Ibnneriy  M,  a  maritime  town  of  Mes- 
aenia,  one  of  the  seven  cities  promised  to  Achil- 
les by  Agamemnon.  It  is  called  after  Abia, 
daughter  of  Hercnlei^  and  nurse  of  Hyllus.  Paki. 
4,  c.  30.— S<ra5.  8.— Bnn.  It  9,' v.  282. 

Ann,  n  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace. 
They  lived  upon  miUc,  were  fond  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Htmtr.  it  18,  v.  8.  Ae- 
cording  to  Cwt,  i,  c  6,  th^  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  Uiey  had  been  independent 
since  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

AbIla,  or  Abyla,  a  mountain  of  Afiica,  in 
diat  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite  moon- 
tain  called  Caipe,  on  tbe  coast  of  Spain,  only 
eighteen  miles  distant  These  two  mountains 
are  called  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  were 
said  formeriy  to  be  united,  till  the  hero  separated 
them,  and  made  a  commttnication  between  die 


Meditcnanean  and  Atlantic  seas,  atnk,  8.— 
Mtla,  1,  c  5, 1.  2,  c  8.— Plin.  8. 

AbisIebs,  an  Indian  prince,  who  offered  to 
sonrender  to  Alexander.    Curt  8,  c.  12. 

AbisIus,  a  eountry  beyond  the  Hydaspes  in 


AfisonT^s,  sopie  inbabitvnts  of  the  Alps. 
PUn.  3,  c.  20. 

AblItbs,  a  people  near  Troy.    8inA. 

Abvoba,  a  monntain  of  Germany.  Tnrit  6.  f . 

AbobbIca,  a  town  of  Lnsitania.  PUn,  4,  e* 
20. Another  in  Spain. 

ABScnlTus,  a  Bceotiaa  general,  killed  with  % 
thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  ChsBronea,  against 
the  Alolians.    P/trf.inwAwt 

Abolani,  a  people  of  Latium,  near  Albn. 
PNn.  6,  c  6. 

Abolus,  a  river  of  Sicily.    Fful.  in  Timoi. 

Abokitbicbob,  a  town  of  Galatia.  Jinimu 
ifiFer^t 

Abobaca,  a  town  of  Sarmatia. 

AborigIEiibs,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy; 
or,  according  to  others,  a  nation  conducted  by 
Saturn  into  Latium,  where  they  taught  the  use 
of  letters  to  Evander,  ttie  kioa  of  the  couotiy. 
Their  posterity  was  called  Latini,  from  Latinos, 
one  of  tbehr  kings. — ^They  assisted  .£neas  against 
Tnmus.  Rome  was  built  in  their  conndy.  The 
word  signifies  wUkoui  origin^  or  whose  wigin  U 
not  knUont  and  is  generally  applied  to  tbe  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  or  any  country.  Uh,  1,  c.  1, 
&c.— Dionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  10.— /iisHn.  43,  c  1. 
— P/tn.  3,  c.  5.— Ani6.  5. 

Aborras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia.  i9(ra5. 16. 

AbradXtbs,  a  king  of  Susa,  who,  when  his 
wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cyras, 
and  humanely  treated,  surrendered  himself  and 
his  troops  to  the  conqueror.  He  was  killed  in 
the  first  battle  which  he  undertook  in  the  canae 
of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stabbed  herself  on  his 
corpse.  Cyrus  raised  a  monument  on  dieir  tomb. 
XmopJ^.  Cyrop.  5,  8,  &c. 

Abbbntius,  was  made  governor  of  Tarentom 
by  Annibal.  He  betr^ed  his  trust  lo  tbe  ene- 
my to  gain  die  favours  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
wnosebffotherwasintheRoflsanaimy.  Polycen.  8. 

ABROcdMAs,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  tbe  army 
of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece.  He  was 
killed  at  Thermopylc.  Harodot.  7,  c.  224. — 
PhU.  til  Ckom. 

Abbodlbtus,  a  name  given  to  Panhasias  the 
painter,  on  aceoont  of  the  sumptuoos  nmnner  of 
his  living.    Fid.  Panrfaasius. 

Abron,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  the  religious  festivals  and  sacrifices  of 
tiie  Greeks.  Only  the  titles  of  his  worics  are  pro- 
served.    Mdas. ^A  grammarian  of  Rhodes, 

who  taught  rhetoric  at  Biome. ^Another  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus. ^A  Spartaoa 

son  ofLycurcus  tbe  orator.  Pfcd.  in  10.  Oritf. 
— ^A  native  of  Aigos,  famous  fiv  his  debaucheiy.- 

Abrohtcus,  an  Athenian  veiy  serviceable  to 
Themistocles  m  his  embany  to  Sparta.  Thwffd. 
1,  c.  91.— JSrcrwdot  8,  c.  21. 

Anaomcs,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Aagn^ 
tan  age.    He  wrote  some  fables.    Bsnss. 

AbrSta,  die  wilb  of  Nisus,  the  yonngest  of 
ttie  torn  of  iEgeoi.  AiamoDimieiitloherchaa- 
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•A  tarn  of  Ainim,  new  dM 
ft^  €.  4d ^A.  harlot  9i  Thraoe. 


Abbbs,  «  cilf  «f  lh» 


tfcTlhttSopM.    PflMi.7,0.10. 
BB  0%  of  SoMO,  4rivoD  fron  y* 


I  bgr  Fmomu,  Ibe  iMt  loBg  of 
Iml  42  ft.  IS  aad  41. 

J «  gMuM,  MB  of  Ttftwai  and  Torrft. 

m.  people  «i  te  coitli  of  PoalBt, 

•,e.S4. 
~  J  JktefitideiyMlaikbkitke 
irtria,  utare  Abfjntos  inm 

1,  C  t.—lBCM.  S,  ▼.  IM. 
Aasncroo,  a  lifw  IklliBg  ialo  Ibe  Adriatic 

3,  r.  IM. 

AMgtBxwsj  a  sop  of  iEelfp  kl^g  of  ColcUt 
»dl|yy«a.  HioaUterMed^ayasiheftBdaway 
wUkHim,  ton  hit  bo4r  t9  piec^o*  and  ttfewed 
111  faabt  la  her  latiier't  waj  to  stop  hit  pHnait 
fltoK  aar  ttat  ihe  mnntoBod  bin  in  Coicfait, 
It  it  laid  bf  otben,  that  ha 
but  that  ha  anivad  lafe  in 
Tlie  place  where  be  was  l^ilUd  hai 
L  Toaaaiy  and  tberiTor  adjeining  to  it 

fA.  W  ^t^oMod.  1,  c.  9.— Jlwc.  8,  T.  S61.— 
OM.  TKaC.  S.  d.  ».^G»e.  di  JVW.  D.  S,  0. 19. 
— i>lRe.3,e.tl«4  2f. 

AsBunu,  gmvaor  of  Sua,  betrayed  his  trait 
to  AieiaBder,  «ad  was  remnM  with  a  proTinee. 
Cbrl  «,  e.  2.— ZKmL  17.  » 

Abtsovi,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  too  mach 
iiididgrd  bv  his  auster.  He  wrote  some  histo- 
ni  toiatiBM  en  Cyprus,  Ddlos,  Arabia,  and 
PJUL  Jwi.— /bsg»&.  cottir,    ' 


Aaiaoa,  a  ton  of  Sg[P^  where  was  the  lb- 


^of  Osiris.    Fiitf.d^lUd.0MdOstr. 

-Adtf  of  Asia,  opposite  Sestos,  in  Europe, 

I  whin,  firam  ttie  natrowness  of  the  Hellee- 

it  seoned,  to  those  who  approached  it  by 

lea,  to  feoa  only  one  town.    It  was  boilt  by  the 

Mflwrias,  bv  permissioB  of  king  Gyges.    it  is 

tuaam  te>  Jhe  aaoan  of  Hero  aod  Leaoder, 

and  firte  bridge  of  booto  which  Xerxes  built 

Hellespont    The  inhabitants 

hcsitged  bj  Philip,  the  fadier  of  Perseus, 

'     I  to  death  irith  dieir  ftmilies, 

nffeav  ten  IhU  into  the  hands  of  die  enemy. 

iii.Sl.  e.  IS.—Zhmhi.  2,  ▼.  674.-Jiiilte.  2, 

e.  IS.— Ofasoiis.  vnHtr.  4r ieond.— JRara.  1, t. 

Si$. 

Asiuu  Fid.Abna. 

AatLev,aei^of  E0pt 

AarasiHiA,  a  large  niigdoin  of  Africa,  in 

Gmt  JBlUopin,  where  the  Nile  takes  its  rise. 

The  iababitanto  are  said  to  be  of  Aiabiaa  origin, 

miwmm  liffle  fcwmn  to  the  ancients. 

AcyaiLie,  a  nynph,  mother  of  Philander 

pbwBB  bf  Apolo.    These  children  were 

I  te  the  wild  beasts  in  Crete;  bat  a  goat 

her  mat  nd  piesefred  dieir  li^. 


tau.  10,  ft.  19. ^A  daaghtor  of  KHaos,  ae- 
ther of  Cydon,  by  Mereuy,  and  of  Aasphithenis 
.  hiy  ApoUo.  Feat.  8,e.  bS.--ApoU9m.  4.  v.  1493. 

AcAcnsiuif ,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  bailt  by  Aca- 
cos,  son  of  Lycaon.  MercaiT,s«BaaMdAcacc- 
sias,  becaose  broadhtap  bv  Aeaeus  as  hisibstei^ 
father,  was  worshipped  there.  Fm»-  9.  c.  S. 
36,  ILC. 

AcAcnrs,  achetorician  in  the  age  of  the  e»- 
pcfor  Julian^ 

AcADEMiA,  a  place  near  Athens,  soiroanded 
with  high  trees,  and  adorned  with  spacious  co- 
vered walks,  belonging  to  Academos,  uom  whoa 
the  naae  is  derived.  Some  deriTc  d^  word  from 
f »k  iiifi9t,  rtmovedfrcm  the  feopU.  Here  Pla- 
to opened  his  school  of  philosophy,  and  from  this, 
every  place  sacred  to  leamins  has  ever  since 
been  called  JHcademU.  To  exdude  from  it  pro- 
Ihneness  and  dissipation,  it  was  evea  forbidden 
to  lao^  there.  It  was  called  Jieademim  eefiu, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Uie  second  dtfeademi  feond* 
ed  by  Arcesilaus,  who  made  some  few 'altera- 
tions in  the  Platonic  ^ilosophy,  and  from  the 
tibird  which  was  established  by  Cameades.  Cie. 
ds  Dto.  1,  c.  8.— Diof .  8. .£Ueii  F.  B.  8.  c.  86. 

AcADimrs,  an  Athenian,  who  discoTcred  to 
Cator  and  Pollux  where  Tbesiens  had  concealed 
their  sister  Helen,  ibr  which  they  amply  reward- 
ed him.    Plul.  m  Tket, 

AcALiJiDEus,  orAcalyndnis,  a  rirer  fhlliag 
into  the  bay  of  Tarentom.    Plim.  3,  c.  11. 

AcAixB,  a  daughter  of  Miaee  and  Pasiphae. 
JpoUod.  3.  c.  1. 

AcAMABCHis,  one  of  the  Oceanida. 

AcXmas,  son  of  Thesea  and  Ph«dra,  went 
with  Diomeda  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Tro- 
jans after  her  elopement  firam  Menelaos.  In  his 
embassj  he  had  a  son,  called  Mnnita  by  Lao- 
dice,  the  dao^ter  of  Priam.  He  wa  ooncem* 
ed  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  afterwards  boilt  die 
town  of  Acamantiom  in  Phrygia,  and  on  his  re- 
tom  to  Greece  called  a  tribe  atlerbis  own  name 
at  Athens.  Pons.  10  o.  26.— q.  C«io6.  12. 
Bifgin.  108. A  son  of  Antenor  in  &e  Tro- 
jan war.  BomiT,  /L  1 1.  ▼.  60,  &c ^A  Thra- 

ctan  aniiliary  of  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  £Ss- 
mer,JL  11. 

AcAMFfls,  a  rirer  of  Colchis.    .ATian. 

AcANTHA,  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Acanthus,  a  town  near  mount  Adios,  belong 
ing  to  Macedonia,  or,  according  to  odiers,  to 
Thrace.  It  wa  founded  by  a  colooy  from  An- 
dres.    Tkueifd,  4,  c  94.— Jtfe/e,  2,  c.  2. 

Another  in  Egypt,  near  the  Nile,  called  also 
Dolopolis.  Pfwi.  6,  c.  28. An  island  men- 
tioned by  Pffn.  5,  c.  32. 

AcIba,  a  town  of  Pannonia. Anodier  in 

Itahr. 

AcABiA,  a  foantain  of  Corinth,  where  lola- 
cat  off  die  had  of  Eaiystheus.    S(ro6.  8. 

AcABHANiA,  (ancientlv  Caretis)  a  countiy  of 
fipints,  at  the  north  of  the  Ionian  sea,  divided 
from  iEtolia  by  the  Achelous.  The  inhabitants 
reehoned  only  six  months  in  the  year;  they  were 
lazorioos,  and  addicted  to  pleasore,  a  that  jior- 
cMf  .dearsMs  became  povecbial.  Their  horses 
were  Ihmoos.  It  received  its  name  firam  Acai^ 
naiL    Ptia.  2,  c.  90.->M(ta,  2,  c.  3.— ^irofr.  7 
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mad  9.^Paii«.  8,  c.  24— LudM.  In  2Kd  Jb- 
reir. 

AcARNAs  and  Amphoteroi,  sods  of  AlcDueon 
and  Callirboe  Alcm»on  bein^  mordered  by 
the  brothen  of  AlpbetiboMf  his  former  wife. 
Callirboe  obtained  from  Jupiter,  that  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  itill  in  the  cradle,  might,  by  a 
mpematural  power,  raddenly  grow  up  to  punish 
tikeir  ftither's  murderers.  This  was  granted. 
rSd,  Alcm«ML— Poms.  8,  c.  24.— Ovtd.  Met.  9. 
ftb.  10. 

AcARNAs  and  Acaman,  a  stony  moontaia  of 
Attica.    Senee.  in  IRgpol.  ▼.  20. 

AcASTA,  aneof  the  Octenides.  flesiod.  TVsf . 
T.  866. 

AcASTvs,  son  of  Pelias  king  of  Thessaly,  by 
Anaxibia,  married  Astydamia  or  Hippolyte,  who 
fell  in  lore  with  Peleos,  son  of  .Sacos,  when  in 
banishment  at  her  husband's  court  Peleus,  re- 
jecting the  addresses  of  Hippolyte,  was  accused 
before  Acastus  of  attempts  upon  her  rirtue,  and 
ioon  after,  at  a  chsce,  exposed  to  wild  beasts. 
Vulcan,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  delirered  Peleus, 
who  returned  to  Thessaly,  and  put  to  death  Acas- 
tus and  his  wife.  Ftd.  Peleus  and  Astrydamia. 
---OviL  MtU  8,  T.  806.  HerM,  18,  ▼.  26— 

jSpolUfd.  1,  c.  9,  &c ^The  seeond  archon  at 

Athens. 

AcATHANTUf ,  a  bay  in  the  Red  Sea.  Sirtb. 
16. 

AccA  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  shep- 
herd of  lone  Numitor*s  ilocks,  who  broi4;ht  up 
Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been  exposed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber. — From  her  wontonness, 
she  was  called  I^ipo,  (a  prostitute,)  whence  the 
fable  that  Romnlas  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolf. 
Dio^.  Hal,  1,  c.  18.— Liv.  1,  c.  4,-~Jhd.  Qell. 

6,  c.  1. ^The  Romans  yearly  celebrated  cer> 

tain  festivals  [vid.  LmareniaUa]  in  honour  of 
another  prostitute  of  the  same  name,  which  arose 
from  this  circumstance:  the  keeper  of  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  one  day  playing  at  dice,  made  the 
god  one  of  the  number,  on  condition  that  if  Her- 
cules was  defeated,  he  should  make  him  a  pre- 
sent, but  if  he  conquered,  he  should  be  entertain- 
ed with  an  elegant  feast,  and  share  his  bed  with 
a  beautiful  female.  Hercules  was  Tictorious, 
and  accordingly  Acca  was  conducted  to  the  bed 
of  Hercules,  who  in  reality  came  lo  see  her,  and 
told  her  in  the  morning  to  n>  into  the  streets, 
and  salute  with  a  kiss  the  mst  man  she  met. 
This  was  Tarrutius,  an  old  unmarried  man,  who, 
not  displeased  with  Acca*s  liber^,  lo?ed  her, 
and  made  her  the  heiress  of  all  his  possessions. 
These  at  her  death,  she  gave  to  tiie  Roman  peo- 
ple, whence  the  honours  paid  to  her  memory. 
PhU,  QfiUuL  Rom*  if  in  Romvl ^A  compa- 
nion of  Camilla.    Virg.  JEn,  1 1 ,  ▼.  820. 

AcciA  or  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Alios  Balbos,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  years  B.  C.  Dio* — Suet,  in  Mg. 

4. Variola,  an  illustrious  female,   whose 

cause  was  elegantly  pleaded  by  Pliny.  PUn.  6. 
ep.  S3. 

AccIla,  « town  of  Sicily.    Lb.  24,  c.  86. 

L.  Accius,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose  roug^ 
aess  of  style  Quintilian  has  imputed  to  the  un- 
polifhad  ^  IB  which  he  l^red.    H9  tranilatad  | 


of  tha  tngediet  of  Sophodei,  bat  of  kin 
numerous  pieces  only  some  of  the  names  are 
known;  and  among  these,  his  Nuptis,  MercatoTt 
Neoptolemns,  Phoenioe,  Medea,  Atreus,  &c. 
The  great  marks  of  hoUoor  which  he  receiTcd  at 
Rome,  may  be  collected  irom  this  cirenmstance : 
that  a  man  was  severely  reprimanded  by  a  ma* 
gistrate  for  mentioning  his  name  without  rcTcr- 
ence.  Soom  few  of  his  verses  are  pretenred  in 
Cicero  and  other  writers.  He  died  about  ISOyeara 
B.C.  HonU.  2,  ep.  1,  ▼.  66.— Ortd.  .An.  1,  el. 
16,  T.  19.— <^iKtf.  10,  c.  1.— Cte.  wdJkt.  Sc 

inBr.i^  Or§t.  8,  c  16. ^A  famoos  orator  of 

Pisaniwn  in  Cicero's  age. ^Labeo,  a  foolish 

poet  mentioned  Fen,  1,  1.  60. Tnllius,  a 

prince  of  the  Volsd,  veiy  inimical  to  the  Romana. 
Coriolanus,  .whan  banished  by  his  couatnrmen, 
fled  to  him,'  and  led  his  armies  against  Home. 
iM.  2,  c.  87.— Plia.  m  CorM. 

Acco,  a  general  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul.  Ctts, 

hot,  Ootf.  6,  c.  4  and  44. ^An  old  woma^ 

who  fell  mad  on  seeing  her  deformity  in  a  look* 
ing-glass.  £feiyd^ 

AocuA,  a  town  in  Italy.    Im.  24,  e.  20. 

Acn,  a  town  in  Phcenicta,  called  also  Ptole* 

mais,  now  Acre.    C.  ASp.  in  Oolom.  c.  6. 

A  plaoe  of  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis,,  where 
Orestes  was  cured  firom  the  persecution  of  tho 
furies,  who  had  a  temple  there.  Paiis.  8,  ▼.  84. 

AcBBATvs,a  soothM^er,  who  remained  alon» 
at  Delphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerxes  frighl* 
ened  away  the  inhabitants.  Herodot.  8,  c,  87. 

AcnasAs,  a  priest  of  Hercnles  at  T^,  who 
married  Dido.   Vid.  Sichttus.— JmHii.  18,  c.  4. 

AcnaivA,  a  colony  of  the  iBrutii  in  Magna 
GrsBcia,  taken  by  Alexander  of  Epim.  Im.  8» 
c.  24. 

AcBULB,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  near 
the  riYcr  Clanius.  It  still  subsists,  and  the  fre- 
quent inundations  from  the  river  which  teirified 
its  ancient  inhabitants,  are  now  preTcnted  by  the 
large  drains  dug  fiiere.  Ftrr.  6.  2,  v.  226. — 
Uv.  8,  c.  17. 

AcbrsecSmbs,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which 
signifies  wuhom.    Juio.  8,  ▼.  128. 

AcBs,  a  river  of  Asia.    Haodt/t.  8,  c  117. 

AcBsiA«  part  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  which 
received  this  name  from  Phitoctetes,  whose 
wound  was  cured  there.  PhUattr, 

AcBsiNBS,  a  river  of  Sicily.  Thueifd,  4.  c.  26. 

AcEBunis,  or  AcesIves,  a  river  of  Persia 
fallinc  into  the  Indus.  Its  banks  produce  reeds 
of  suoi  an  uncommon  size,  that  a  piece  of  them, 
particularly  between  two  knots,  can  serve  as  a 
boat  to  cross  the  water.  Jtufin.  12,  c.  9.— P2tn. 
4.  c  12. 

AcEsius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  in  Elis  and 
Attica  as  god  of  medicine.    Poms.  6,  c.  24. 

AcBSTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  aAer  king 
Acestes,  and  known  also  by  U»e  name  of  Segefr- 
ta.  It  was  built  by  Aneas,  who  left  here  rart 
of  his  crew  aa  he  was  going  to  Italy.  Vtrg,  JEn, 
6,  V.  746,  6lc. 

AcBSTBs,  son  of  Crinisos  and  Egesta,  waa 
king  of  the  eonntry  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily. 
He  aasisted  Priam  in  the  Trqjan  war,  aad  kind- 
ly entertained  iSneas  during  hb  voyage,  and 
helped  him  to  boiy  hit  father  en  mowit  Ecyz. 
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hwiMWitfiiiiof  ftit,  AMtt  bdltad^ 
«■«,  called  Aente,  fton  Acestes.  Virg.  JBn. 

AcBVTnni,  a  wwma  wlio  law  all  hor  relationa 
faffcitoi  wilk  the  acred  office  of  loreh-beann 
k  die  iotivals  of  C^eret.  Pent.  1,  c.  ST. 

AcmnvoSwen^  a  Greek  UiioriaB,  wlionwB- 
iMi  Ike  renew  wbicli  XeixM  made  of  hii  Arees 
ftcftreftekaltieorSalaiBit.    Fha  inTkimkt 

AcaiTOBbme,  an  Atkeaiaa  avckoa.— — A 
C«iEikiaa  gwctnor  of  Sjraeme.    Diod.  19. 

AciTBs.  oae  of  Efaader^  atfeodantt.  Virg. 
Ml  II,  ▼.M. 

AcBABiroiy  a  kftf  OMMBtain  In 
wkere  Jopiler  kad  a  leB|de. 

AcHJB^  a  MmaflM  of  Pallai,  wkoee  temple 
k  Daanim  «ai  defended  by  dogs,  wbo  ikwaed 
ipen  tke  Gkeeb,  bat  fiercely  attacked  all  otber 
JMttoL  dt  Mnh. Geres  was  call- 


ed Aekaa, 'from  krr  iMunfaliMU  («>•«)  at  tke 
lonof  ftOTcrnne.    PIstf.  m  Ind.  fr  (Mr. 


AcHiBi,  Ike  desceadanls  of  Acbcns,  at  first 
i^akiled  tke  cooaHy  aear  Argos,  bot  being  dri- 
ven by  tke  Haaeiidc  80  years  after  the  Trojan 
svar,  Atf  fccked  among  Ike  lonians,  whose 
tndfecJIiee  they  setaed  and  kept  Tke  names 
ifttett  dtiea  are  Pelena,  iEgira,  .£ges,  Bora, 
TiiiBa,  &;ioB,  Rkype,  Olenos,  Hellee.  Patr», 
Pyme,  and  Pkane.  Tke  iahabitanls  of  tbese 
Arc  laat  began  a  Omoos  confederacy,  S84 
yean  B.C.  which  eenHnned  formidable  upwards 
sf  1S9  jean,  ander  tke  namenf  tke  Muutn 
leagwe,  oed  wns  HMot  iilastrioBs  whilst  sopported 
ky  the  splendid  virtnet  and  abiUties  of  Antes 
and  Ihilopaacn.  Tkeir  aims  were  directed 
ipinsc  Ike  JBlofiiMfiv  tkree  years,  witk  tke  as- 
mttrntt  of  Pkilip  of  Mncedon,  and  tkey  grew 
pewuAl  ky  Ike  accession  of  neigliboarlttg  states, 
aad  lieed  ther  canntiy  from  foreign  slnvety,  till 
at  last  Ihej  were  attacked  by  the  Romans,  and, 
after  owe  year^  hostilities,  tkcAckcan  leagoe 
'V  destroyed,  B.C.  147.  TkeAchcans 
tke  borders  of  their  coontiy  by  cou- 
ld even  planted  colonies  in  Magna  Gra^ 
•The  anme  of  Adum  is  generally  applied 
la  an  the  Greeks  ladiscriininately,  by  the  poets. 
Pid.  Achaja.  ihndoL  1.  c^  146, 1.  8,  c.  S6.— 
SML  Thai.  2,T.  l64.*-Polaft — ^lip.l.S7,SS, 
lEC^PInt  M  PkU€p.^Plin.  4,  c  6.— Ovid. 

Ma.  4,  T.  MS— Pens.  7,  c.  1,  &c ^Also  a 

people  of  Asa  on  tke  borders  of  tke  Eoiine. 
OMd.  dsPMs(.4,el   10,  ▼.  £7. 

AcKACTB,  a  place  of  Th»s  opposite  Teoedos. 

—AM.  8. 

AcBLSMimBs,  a  king  of  Persia,  anxmg  flie 

of  Cyrus  the  Great;  whose  descen- 

Bicre  called  Acksnnenides,  and  formed  a 

trike  in  Persia,  of  which  the  kings  were 

L  Cambyies,sonofCvnn,oDhisdeatb- 

Wd,  ckaripd  kb  nobles,  and  particQiarly  tke 

Aj »_  not  to  sidBfer  the  Medes  to  recoTcr 

and  abolish  the  empire  of 
1,  c  lis.  I.  S.  c  65. 1.  7.  c 

11.*  BoraC  2.  Od.  IS,  t.  fil. ^A  Persian, 

made  gefemor  of  Egypt  by  Xerxes,  B.  C.  484. 

AaLKMBRA,  part  of  Ptesia,  called  after 

Mmiaciics  Hence  Achonenios.  JSbraf .  £|pod. 

a  MUfe  of  Iteca,  eon  ef 


and  one  of  the  conpankms  of  Ulys- 
ses, abandoned  on  die  coast  of  Sicily,  where 
JEneas,  on  hb  voyage  to  Italy,  foond  him.  Virg. 
JSk.  S,  ▼.  624.     (Md,  lb.  417. 

AciLSoatni  littvs,  a  haiiwur  in  Cypres. 

Ara6. ^In  Troas, Id  ^fiolia, In  Pelo- 

ponaesns, on  the  Enxine,  Pout.  4,  c.  34. 

AcHjBoaim  static,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  • 
tke  Threcian  Cbersonesos,  where  Polyxena  was 
sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  Achilles,  and  where 
Hecoba  killed  Polymnettor,  who  had  murdered 
her  son  Polydoms. 

AcHjKvs,  a  king  of  Lydla,  hung  by  his  sob- 

jects  for  his  extortion.  Ovid  in  B. A  son  of 

XuthasofThessaly.  He  fled,  after  the  acciden- 
tal mnrder  of  a  man.  to  Peloponnesus;  where  the 
inhabitants  were  called,  firom  him,  Achsei.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Thesialy.  Sfra6.  8. — 
Pant.  7,  c  1. — >— A  tragic  poet  of  Eretria,  who 
wrote  4S  traaedies,  of  which  some  of  the  titles 
are  presenred,  such  as  Adrastos,  Linus,  Cycnus, 
Eumenides,  Philoctetes,  Piridioos,  Theseus, 
(Edipas,  &c.;  of  these  only  one  obtained  the 

prixe.  He  lived  some  time  after  Sophocles. 

Another  of  Syracuse,  author  of  ten  tragedies. 

^A  river  which  ftJls  into  the  Buxine.    .Ar- 

rien  in  PeHol. ^A  relation  of  Antiochns  the 

Great,  appointed  governor  of  all  the  king's  pro- 
vinces b^ond  Taurus.  He  aspired  to  sovereign 
power,  which  he  disputed  for  8  years  with  Aa- 
tiochos,  and  was  at  last  betraved  by  a  Cretan. 
His  limbs  were  cut  off,  and  his  body,  sewed  in 
the  skin  of  an  ass,  iras  exposed  on  a  gibbets 
Pviyb,  8. 

AcHAiA,  called  also  Helkit  a  country  of  Pe- 
loponnesus at  the  north  of  Elis  on  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, which  is  now  part  of  Livadia.  It  was  ori- 
ijnally  called  iEgialus  (thore)  from  its  situation. 
The  lonians  called  it  Ionia,  when  they  settled 
there;  and  it  received  the  name  of  Achaia  from 
the  Adiaei,  who  dispossessed  the  lonians.     Vid. 

Jiehm. ^A  small  part  of  Phthiotis  was  ^so 

called  Achaia,  of  which  Alos  was  the  capital. 

AcHAicim  nxLLtTH.     Ftd.  Adhkei. 

AchXra,  a  town  near  Sardis.    Stnh,  14. 

AcHA&SKSEs,  a  people  of  Sicily,  near  Syra- 
cuse.    Oic.  in  Ver.  3. 

AcRAEirjB,  a  village  of  Attica.  Tkueyd,  2, 
c.  19. 

AcbItbs,s  a  friend  of  iEncas,  whose  fidelity 
was  so  exemplaiy,  that  Fidnu  JiekaUt  became  a 

proverb.     Vvrg,  JEn.  1,  v.  316. ^A  river  of 

Sicily. 

AcbXloIdbs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Si- 
rens as  daughters  of  Acheioos.  Ovid,  Mtt.  5, 
fab.  15. 

AcHBLORivM,  a  river  of  Thessaly.  PUjfi^.  8. 

AcHBLous,  die  son  of  Oceanus  or  Sot,  by 
Tern  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Epinis.  As  one  of  the  numerous  suit- 
ors of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  (Eneus,  he  entered 
the  lists  acainst  Hercules,  and  being  inferior, 
changed  himself  into  a  serpent,  and  afterwards 
into  an  ox.  Hercules  broke  off  one  of  his  horasi 
and  Acheioos  being  defeated,  retired  in  disgrace 
into  his  bed  of  waters.  The  broken  horn  was 
taken  op  by  tke  nymphs,  and  filled  with  ftuits 

■  '  and  after  It  had  for  *' 


•domed  the  hand  of  tke  oonqneiw,  U  was  pra- 
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•entedtolhefoddetsorPleDlf.  ^ome  f ay  (hftt 
he  waa  changed  into  «  river  after  the  victoiy  of 
Hercales.  Thb  rirer  ii  in  Epiras,  and  rises  In 
moont  Pindnt,  and  after  dividing  Acamama 
from  .£(olia,  falk  into  the  Ionian  tea.  The  tand 
and  mud  which  it  carries  down,  have  foraied 
some  islands  at  its  month.  This  river  is  said  by 
some  to  have  sprang  from  the  earth  after  the 
deluge.  Herodoi,  2,  c.  10.— Slnift.  10.— Ovitf. 
J§et.  8,  fab.  6, 1.  9,  fab.  1.  Jhnor.  S,  el.  6,  v. 
35 — jSpoUod,  1,  c.  3  and  7, 1.  S,  c.  7.— i9t|gtn. 

prttf.  fab. A  river  of  Arcadia,  ftUing  into 

the  Alphaas. AnoAer  flowing  (rom  mottot 

Sipylus.    Poms,  8,  c.  38. 

AcHKBDvi,  a  tribe  of  Attica;  hence  Jkher- 
ifttrimin  Dtmottk. 

AcHCBhii,  a  people  of  Sicily.  Cie.  S,  In 
Verr. 

AcHiaoN,  a  river  of  Thesprotia,  in  Epims, 
falling  into  the  bay  of  Ambracia.  Homer  call- 
ed it,  from  the  dead  appearance  of  its  waters, 
one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  and  the  ftible  has  been 
adopted  by  all  sncceeding  poets,  who  make  the 
god  of  tiie  stream  to  be  the  son  of  Oens  with- 
out a  fhther,  and  say  that  he  concealed  hinself 
in  hell  for  fear  of  the  Titans,  and  was  changed 
into  a  bitter  stream,  over  which  the  sools  of  the 
dead  are  at  first  conveyed.  It  receives,  say  they, 
the  sovls  of  the  dead,  because  a  deadly  laagnor 
seizes  (hem  at  the  hour  of  dissolution.  Soaae 
make  him  son  of  Titan,  and  suppose  that  he  was 
plunged  into  hell  by  Jupiter,  for  supplying  the 
Titans  with  water.  The  word  Acheron  is  often 
taken  for  hell  itoelf.  Horai.  1,  od.  3,  v.  36.— 
Virg,  O.  2,  V.  292.  JBn.  2,  v  295,  kc^Btrab, 
1.— Liiean.  3,  v.  16  —Si/.  2.    Sih.  6,  v.  80. 

— LUf.  8,  c.  24. ^A  river  of  Elis  in  Pele|Km- 

nestts. Another  on  the  Riphsean  mountains. 

OrpAeiif.— ^Iso  a  river  in  the  oountiy  of  the 
Brutii,  in  Italy.    Jusfifi.  12,  c.  2. 

AcHcaoMTiA,  a  town  of  Apulia  on  a  moan- 
tain,  thence  called  JViifcu  by  Awel.  3,  od.  4,  v. 
14. 

AcHaavsiA,  a  lake  of  Egypt  near  Memphis, 
over  which,  as  Diodorus,  lib.  1.  mentions,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  wero  conveyed,  and  received 
sentence  according  to  the  actions  of  thehr  life. 
The  boat  was  called  Baris,  and  the  fenytaan 
Charon.  Hence  arose  the  fable  of  Charon  and 
the  Styx,  6u.  afterwards  imported  into  Greece 
by  Orpheus,  and  adopted  in  the  religion  of  the 

country. ^Thero  was  a  river  of  die  same  name 

in  Epiras,  and  another  in  Italy  and  Calabria. 

AcHBavsus,  a  place  or  cave  in  Chersooesus 
Taurica,  whero  Heroules,  as  is  reported,  drag- 
ged Cerberus  out  of  hell.    Xtnopk.  Antb,  6. 

AcBETus,  a  river  of  Sicily.    8U.  14. 

Achillas,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  who  mur- 
dered Pompey  the  Great  PhU.  m  Paaup,^ 
Ineim.  8,  v.  538. 

AcitiLLiA,  a  peninsula  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes.  MOtu  2,  e.  1.— Hsrodol.  4,  c  56 

and  76. ^An  island  at  the  moath  of  the  bter, 

whero  was  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  over  which  it 
is  said  that  birds  never  flew.  Fttit  10,  c.  29. 
—A  fountain  of  Miletus,  whose  waters  riae 
aalted  from  the  earth,  and  afterwards  sweeten  in 
their  course.    A&un.  2,  c.  2. 

ACBELLBUB  QT  A^VOSVt,  « 


in  Egypt*  in  die  nign  of  DioelariaB,  who  rebel- 
led, and  for  fkn  ynrs  omintained  the  imperial 
dignity  at  Alexandria.  Diodesian  at  last  march- 
ed against  hitt;  and  heeansehe  had  lapperted  a 
long  siege,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  he  de- 
voured ^  lions. 

AcmLLBiBHsn,  a  people  aear  Macedooia. 
JbtiMpa*  cnsi.  vtftBc*  3. 

AcmLLBis,  a  poein  of  Statins,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  education  and  memorable  actions  of 
Achilles.  Thiscompositioa  is  imperfect  The 
poet*s  immatare  death  dqtrived  the  werid  of  a 
valuable  history  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  this 
famous  hero.     Fid.  Statins. 

AcHiLLBs,  the  son  of  Peleas  and  Thetis«  was  ; 
the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Tki»j«B  war.^ 
During  his  infancy,  Thetis  nlonged  him  in  the  ) 
Styx,  and  made  eveir  part  of  his  bedhf  invalnera- 
ble,exeept  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him.  Hit 
education  was  intnisled  to  the  centaur  Chiron, 
who  taagfit  him  the  art  of  war,  and  made  him 
master  of  music,  and  by  feedina  him  with  the 
mairow  of  wild  beasts,  rendered  him  vigorous 
and  active.  He  was  taught  eloquence  by  Phoe- 
nix, whom  he  ever  after  loved  and  respeeted. 
llietia,  J»  provent  Um  from  going  to  tfw  Trojan 
war,  where  she  knew  he  was  to  perish,  privately 
sent  him  to  the  conrt  of  Lvcomedes,  where  he 
was  dtsgaiaed  in  a  fanate  dress,  and,  by  his  fh- 
miliaria  with  the  king's  dangfitart,  made  Dei- 
damia  moffaer  of  NeeoloieBras.  As  l\rey  could 
not  be  taken  witboat  the  aid  of  AchHle^  Ulyi- 
ses  went  to  the  eoart  of  Lyeemedei,  in  the  habit 
of  a'merohant,  mid  eonosed  jewels  and  ams  to 
sale.  Achillea,  eheoJag  the  arme,  disoorered 
his  sex,  and  went  to  the  war.  Ynleaa,  it  tte  en- 
treaties of  Thetis,  made  hfan  a  rtrmg  sail  of  ar- 
momr,  which  was  proof  against  all  weapons.  He 
was  deprived  by  Agameanea  of  his  Chvoarite 
mistress,  Briaeis,  who  had  faHen  to  his  h»C  at  the 
divishm  of  the  booty  of  Lyraemas.  ForOisaf- 
lroBt,he  refused  to  appear  ia  the  field  tiU  the 
death  of  his  friend  Patrodas  recalled  hhn  to  ao- 
liott,  and  to  revenge.  [FmL  PafroelMf.]  He  slew 
Hector,  te  bnlwarit  ef  Tri>y,  tied  tte  corpse  by 
the  heels  to  his  chariot,  and  tenged  it  three 
times  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  ^Jler  thus  ap* 
peaiiag  the  shades  of  his  firiendi  he  yielded  to 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Mam,  and  permitted 
the  aged  lather  to  ransom  and  cany  away  Hec- 
tor's body.  In  the  10th  vear  ti^the  war,  Achil- 
les was  charmed  with  Puytena;  and  aa  he  soli- 
cited her  hand  in  the  teoople  of  Minerva,  it  is 
said  that  Paris  aimed  an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable 
heel,  of  which  wcnad  he  died.  His  body  was 
buried  at  Stgeum,  aad  divine  honours  were  paid 
to  him,  and  temples  raised  to  his  meaKNry.  It  ' 
is  said,  that  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  gbost 
of  Achilles  appeared  to  the  Greeks,  and  demand- 
ed of  them  Polyxeaa,  who  accorttig^  waa  sa- 
crificed on  his  tomb  hv  his  son  Neeptelemas. 
Some  say  that  thb  sacrmee  was  velantary,  and 
that  Polyxeaa  was  so  grieved  at  his  dea^  that 
she  killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  The  Theesaliant 
yeariy  sacrificed  a  Mack  and  a  whito  boll  on  his 
tomb.  It  is  reported  that  he  married  Helen  af* 
tor  the  siege  of  Troy;  but  others  mahitain,  ttmt 
this  marriage  happened  after  his  deadi,  in  the 
isind  of  LeiDe»  wiMie  many  of  Ihi  ifietat  he- 
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rat  find,  M  ui  a  acparate  aljiiim.  {FU. 
Imbc J  When  Achilles  wm  joangy  hit  moCfaer 
Sited  kirn  wlietlier  lie  preferred  along  life,  «peot 
it  yhiuirity  and  letiremeBty  or  a  few  jean  of 
Biiiiaiy  fame  and  glory?  and  that  to  his  hoaoor 
ke  Bade  chaioe  of  tbe  latter.  Some  agei  after 
Ihe  Tkajaa  war,  Alexander,  going  to  the  eoa- 
fMst  of  Persia,  ofiered  saciifieeB  oa  the  tomb  of 
A£htttcs,aad  admired  the  hero  who  had  found  a 
Homer  to  pobUsh  hia  fame  to  posterity.  Xtnnpk, 
ik  mmgL^Piui,  tm  JUex.^De  faae  in  Orbe 
Im.  Dt  mmU.  De  mme,  miitf.  f^yati.  Qrtu, 
Pmi.  3,  e.  18,  &c.— Diod.  il.—StaL  JlchU.-^ 
(M.  Mel,  12,  fab.  3,  &c.  Trial.  S,  el.  6,  v. 
87,fce,— Fiiy.  JEau  1,  ▼.  472, 488, 1.  «>  ▼.  «76, 
L  (,r.  &8,  hc—JiitoUoiL  S,  c.  IS.— f^gin.  fab. 
M  sad  110.— Strob.  14.— PIm.  85,  c.  15.— 
Jbs  Tgr.  OrmL  Sl.-^ttiraf.  8, 1,  od.  1.  2,  od. 
4  sad  18, 1.  4,  od.  6, 2,  ep.  2,  r.  42.— flbm.  IL 
If  Od.— Diclit.  CreC.  1,  2,  8,  &c.— Darts. 
Plqg.-«An.  7,  ▼.  210.— J^Mtton.  4.— ^%o». 

T.  Sga. TiMre  were  odier  penoni  of  the 

sane  amm.    The  most  known  were a  msa 

who  Rceifed  Jaao  -wben  she  fled  from  JopUer'i 
eoBflship— the  preceptor  of  Chiron  the  centaur 

a  loa  of  Jopiter  and  L4kmia,  deelsred  by 

Paa  to  he  fairer  than  Venus       a  man  who  in- 

<iitated  sstneism  at  Athens. Tatius,  a  na- 

cne  of  Akaaadria,  in  the  age  of  the  emperor 
daafias,  hot  orif^ially  a  pagan,  converted  to 
^ristiaBity,  and  nmde  a  bishop.  He  wrote  a 
mixed  hi^oiy  of  g^eat  men,  a  treatise  on  the 
ipheEa,  tadks,  a  romance  on  Ihe  Iotos  of  Glito- 
topiboa  and  Laoeppe,  &c.  Some  maouseripti 
of  his  wads  sie  preserved  in  the  Vatican  and 
PalatiBale  libraria.  The  best  edition  of  his 
watts  is  that  ia  Ubio.    L.  Bat  1640. 

AcBaMMCMf  a  towa  of  Troos  near  the  tomb 
«r  AchiUcs,  baUt  by  the  Mityleneans.  Pim. 
5,e.90. 

Acnn,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
sad  Lacelsgmon  before  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
dite,  by  whom  diey  were  expelled  from  their 
possessions  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Being 
■iihoBl  a  heme,  they  drove  the  lonians  from 
jEgiaias,  seoed  their  twelve  cities,  and  called 
^  cooatij  Adiaia.  The  lonians  were  received 
by  fhe  Alhfiti— "  The  appellation  of  Jidnoi  is 
i^fsmmiaalely  applied  by  the  ancient  poets  to 
si  fte  Greeks.  jPous.  7,  c.  1,  &c.  Vid.  Achala. 
AcHLSDfvs,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed  by 

AriskaacDes.    Pons.  4,  c.  19. 
AcHOLOK,  one  of  die  Harpies.    Ehfgin^  14. 
AcicHoRius,  a  general  with  Brennos  in  the 

JTpHttHw  which  me  Gauls  undertook  against 

?Braa.     I^mu.  10,  c.  10. 
AnoiuA,  a  snmame  of  Venus,  from  a  fonn- 

lua  fif  the  same  name  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  her. 

ne  Giaees  badied  in  the  fountain.^  Fti^.  «^Kn. 

I,  V.  720.— Ovid.  Ihst  4,  v.  488. 
ActalsA,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  formeriy 

caned  Jardaans.    Psat.  5,  c.  5. 
Inua,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  which 

toted  ito  peo^gree  up  to  the  Trojans. ^The 

■dhcr  of  Locan. 
Aciua  I.CX  was  enacted,  A.  V.  C.  658,  by 

Adiim  die  tribone,  for  the  plantation  of  five  co- 

hrfisiA  Italy.  JUv.  52,  c.  29.— AmUiw  call- 


ed alto  Calpamta,  A.  U.  C.  684,  which  aoaeled, 
that  no  pcnon  convicted  of  sia6tl«s,  or  osiag 
bribes  at  clectioas,  shoald  be  adnutted  ia  the  se- 
nate, or  hold  an  office.  Another  conceraiag 
such  as  were  guilty  of  extoilioB  in  tiie  provuces. 

M.  AciLivs  Balbvs,  was  eonsol  with  Fortius 
Cato,  A.  U.  C.  640.  It  is  said,  that  during  his 
consulship,  milk  and  Mood  fell  from  heaven. 
Plin.  2,  c.  66.-*-^labrio,  a'tribune  of  die  peo- 
ple, who  with  a  legion  quelled  the  insurgent 
slaves  in  Etruria.  Beiag  consul  with  P.  Coca. 
Scipio  Nasica,  A.  U.  C.  588,  he  conquered  Aap 
tiochtts  at  Theimopylse,  for  which  be  obtained  a 
triumph,  aad  three  days  were  appointed  Htm 
public  thanksgiving.  He  stood  for  the  ceosop- 
ship  against  Cato,  but  desisted  on  accouat  of  the 
ialse  measures  used  by  his  competitor.  Juatni 
81,  c.  8.— liv.  SO,  c.  40, 1.  81,  c  50,  I.  85,  c 
10,  &c.^— The  son  of  the  preceding,  erected  a 
temple  to  Piety,  which  his  father  had  vowed  to 
this  goddess  whea  fighting  against  Antiochus. 
He  raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father,  the  first 
that  appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple  of  Pietj  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed 
with  her  milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  senate 
had  imprisoned,  and  excluded  from  all  ali- 
ments.    Td.  Max,  2,  c.  5.— ^The  enactor  of  a 

law  against  bribery. A  pretor  in  the  time 

that  Verres  was  accused  by  Cicero.-^-A  man 
accused  of  extortion,  and  twice  defended  by  Ci- 
cero. He  was  proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  lieute- 
nant to  Caesar  in  the  civil  wars.  Cos.  BtU,  do. 
3,  c  15..— —A  consul  whose  son  was  killed  by 
Domitian,  because  he  fought  with  wild  beasts. 
The  true  cause  of  this  murder  was,  that  youog 
Glabrio  was  stroneer  than  the  emperor,  and 
therefore  envied.—^.  4,  v.  94. 

AciLLA,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Adrumetnm 
(some  read  Acolla.)    C<cs.  Jfr.  c.  88. 

Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus  and 
the  nymph  Simsethis.  Galatea  passionatel]^  lo- 
ved him;  upon  which  his  rival,  Polyphemus, 
through  jealously,  crushed  him  to  death  with  a 
piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The  gods  changed  Acis 
into  a  stream  which  rises  from  mount  JEtn%. 
Ofrid.  Mel.  IS,  fab.  8. 

AcHOK,  a  native  of  Lyrnessus,  who  accom- 
panied ^oeas  into  Italy.  His  father's  name 
was  Clytus.     Ftrg.  ,^n.  10,  v.  128. 

AcmokIdbs,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Ovid.  Fosi. 
4,v.  288. 

AcmTBs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  whose  crew 
found  Bacchus  asleep,  and  earned  him  away. 
As  they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  chang^ 
into  sea  monsters,  but  Actetes  was  preserved. 
Ofrid.  Mel.  S,  fab.  8,  fcc.     Vid.  Acetes. 

Agontbs,  one  of  Lycaon's  50  sons.  JtjpoUod. 
8,  c  8. 

AcONTBUs,  a  famous  hunter,  changed  into  a 
stone  by  the  bead  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  201 . 
—A  person  killed  in  the  wars  of  ^neas  and 
Tumus,  in  Italy.     Vvrg.  ^n.  1 1,  v.  «15. 

AcoHTnjB,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana,  foil 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin^  and 
bttDg  unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of  the 
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dbtcority  of  hit  origin,  wrote  tfiMe  viiMt  «■  an 

apple,  which  he  threw  into  her  howmi.  . 
JuTo  lUd  sanetiB  per  mfftH/ca  foera  Duma* 
A«  fiM  venfurom  comJtem,  ipoiMMiifiic  fiftik' 

1*Ufll* 

Cydippe  read  the  renef,  and  heing  compelled 
by  the  oath  the  had  inadTortently  made,  married 
AcontiQf.  Opid.  Her,  ep.  20.— —A  mountain 
ofBoBotia.    P/tA.  4,  c.  7. 

AcovTonuus,  aplaceof  Cappadocia,  under 
Hippolyte,  qneen  oi  the  Amazons.  tSiptUen, 
mg.t. 

Aconif,  a  icing  of  Egyp^  ^"^  amitted  B?a- 
forus  king  of  Cyras  tgainst  Persia.  Diod.  15. 

AcRA,  a  town  of  Italy, ^EuboBa,— -Cy- 
pres,  ^Acamania,— 7— Sicily, ^Africa,— 

Sarmatia,  &c.  A  promontory  of  Calabria, 
DOW  Ctpe  di  Leuca. 

AcRADiwA,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  taken  by 
MarcellQs  the  Roman  consul.  PWA*  in  Mand, 
— Cic.  ill  Verr.  4. 

AcnjB,  a  mountain  in  Peloponnesus.    Poms. 

5,  c.  84. 

AcRAA,  a  dangbter  of  the  riTer  Asterion. 

A  surname  of  Diana,  from  a  temple  built  to  her 
by  Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near  Ai|^-% — 
A  surname  of  Juno.    Pm»,  2,  c.  17. 

AcRApHNiA,  a  town  in  Boeotia;  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Acrephnius.  flcrodof .  8,  e.  186. 

AcraoallIdjb,  a  dishonest  nation  liTiog  an- 
ciently near  Athens.    .^Eseft.  eoiilra  Clss^. 

AcrIoas.     Vid,  Agragas. 

AcrXtus,  a  freed  man  of  Nero,  sent  into 
Asia  to  plunder  the  temples  of  t^e  gods.  Tee. 
•tfn.  15,  c.  45, 1.  16,  c.  28. 

AcRus,  one  of  Hippodamia*s  sultoit.  Prnv. 

6,  c.  21.  He  built  Aerie,  a  town  of  Laoo- 
nia.  /d.  8,c.21. 

AcudophIoi,  an  iEthiopian  nation,  who  fed 
open  locusts,  and  lived  not  beyond  their  40th 
year.  At  the  approach  of  old  age,  swarms  of 
winged  lice  attacked  them,  and  gnawed  their 
belly  and  breast,  till  the  patient  by  rubbing  him- 
aalf  drew  blood,  which  increased  their  number, 
and  ended  in  his  death.  Died.'  S.^Piin.  11,  c. 
29.— i5fra5. 16. 

AcRiov,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Locris, 
Oicdejin.  6,  c.  29. 

AcRisiONKUs,  a  patronymic  applied  to  die 
ArgiTCs,  from  Acrisius,  one  of  their  ancient 
kings,  or  from  Arisione,  a  town  of  Argolis,  call- 
ed after  a  daughter  of  Acrisius  of  the  same  name. 
Ftrg.  •£».  7,  T.  410. 

AcrisioniXdbs,  a  patronymic  of  Peneui, 
from  his  grandfather  Acrisius.  Ooii.  JKef.  5. 
T.  ^0. 

Acrisius,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by  Oca- 
lea,  daughter  of  Mantineos.  Ue  was  bora  at 
die  same  birth  as  Proetus,  with  whom  it  is  said 
fliat  he  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother's  womb. 
After  many  dissentions  Proetas  was  driven  from 
Argos.  Acrisius  bad  Danae  by  Euiydice  daugh- 
ter of  Lacedcmon;  and  being  told  by  an  oracle, 
that  his  daughter's  son  would  put  him  to  death, 
he  confined  Danae  in  a  brazen  tower,  to  nrevent 
her  becoming  a  mother.  She  howcTcr  became 
pregnant,  by  Jupiter,  changed  into  a  golden 
shower;  and  though  Acrisius  ordered  her,  and 
her  infant,  called  Peneus,  to  be  eipoied  on  the 


lea,  yet  Unt  ware  aaTed;  and  PeneofaoeB  alter 
sefamousf 


for  his  actions,  that  Acrisius, 
aniious  to  see  so  renowned  a  grandson,  went  to 
Larissa.  Here  Perseus,  wishing  to  show  his 
skill  to  throwing  a  quoit,  kiUed  an  old  man  who 
proved  to  be  his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew  not, 
and  thus  the  orade  was  unhappily  fulfilled. 
Acrisius  reigned  about  81  years.    Aigin.  fab. 

68 (ML  MeL  4,  fub.  16.— Ibntf.  8.  od.  16. 

— .^Mttod.  2,  e.  2,  kc^Paua.  2,  c.  16,  Sec- 
rid.  Danae,  PerMus,  Polydectes. 

AcRjTAs,  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Piiis.  4,  e.  5.— JMiels.  t;  c  8. 

AcKOATBON,  or  AcROTBOos,  a  town  on  the 
top  of  mount  Athos,  whose  inhabitants  lived  to 
annneommonoidage.  JfUa.  2,  c.  2.— Fiiii.  6, 
c.  10. 

AcROCBRAVinuM,  R  promootory  of  Epiius, 
with  mountains  called  Acrocerannia,  which  pro- 
ject between  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas.  The 
word  comes  from  on^^*,  kigkf  and  x$§Mfp'» 
thumiers  because  on  account  of  their  great 
height,  they  were  often  struck  with  thunder. 
JjHcrvf.  6,  V.  420.— Plin.  4,  c.  1.— Firy.  JEn. 
8,  V.  506.— Aral.  6.— Bmtf.  1,  od.  8,  v.  20. 

AcRocoRmravs,  a  lof^  mountain  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Coiindi,  taken  by  Aratns,  B.  C.  248. 
Tliere  u  a  temple  of  Venus  on  tite  top,  and  Co- 
rinth is  built  at  the  bottom.  8irtk.  8.— Pmt. 
2,  e.  4.— Pful.  iii.^a(.— AW.  TM.  7,  v.  106. 

AcRow,  a  kfaigof  Cenina,  killed  by  Romulus 
in  single  combat,  after  the  rape  of  flie  Sabines. 
His  sj^ls  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius. 

Plut.  in  BmmL ^A  physician  of  Axrigeo- 

tum,  B.  C.  489,  educated  at  Athens  with  Empe- 
docles.  He  wrote  physical  treatises  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  and  cared  the  Athenians  of  a  plague,  bv 
lighting  fire  near  the  hovses  of  the  infected. 

PMn.  29,  c.  1.— Pim.  in  JMd. One  of  the 

friends  of  f  jieas,  killed  by  Mexentias.  Vwg. 
Ai.  10,v.719. 

AcAopATos,  one  of  Alexander's  offieers,  who 
obtained  part  of  Media  after  the  king's  death. 
JuUm  18,  c.  4. 

AcROPtf  ut,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on  a 
rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  aide.  Minerva 
had  a  temple  at  the  bottom.    Pmu.  fn  .Atie. 

AcrotXtus,  son  of  Cleomenea,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son  called 
Areas.  Pans.  1,  c.  18,  I.  8,  c.  6.— -A  son  of 
Areus,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Chelidonis, 
wife  of  Cleonymus.  This  amour  displeased  her 
husband,  who  called  Pynhus  the  Epirot,  to  avenge 
his  wroi^.  When  Sparto  was  besieced  by  Pyn- 
hus,  Acrotetns  was  seen  bravely  fitting  in  the 
middle  of  <he  enemy,  and  commended  by  the 
.multitade,  who  eongratalated  Chelidonis  on  being 
mistress  to  such  a  warlike  lover.  PhU,  in  Pyrrh, 

AcROTHOos.    Vid,  Aeroathoo. 

Acta  or  Acts,  a  country  of  Attica.  This 
word  signifies  sAorc,  and  is  applied  to  Attica,  as 
being  near  the  sea.  It  is  derived  by  some  wri- 
ten,  from  ActBUs  a  king,  from  whom  the  Athe- 
nians have  been  called  Act«i.  OviiL  MeL  1,  v. 
818.— Ftry.  Ed.  2,  v.  28. 

Acta,  a  place  near  mount  Athoe  on  the  iEgean 
Sea.     TlmBffd,  4,  c  109. 

ACT.BA,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Hmod.  7h. 
250.— Homir.  B,  18,  ?•  41.««-A  ramame  of 
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MNier  Arii- 
r  oC  CadMMy  wlwBce 
He  nw  IMana  and 
r  GttgsphM,  lor  whieh 
he  wai  Ranged  ioto  a  ilag,  aaddefooredbj  bis 
«n  dip.    Pms.  9,  e.  2.— OvU.  Jlfct.  S.  fab. 

S. ^A  bcaatilal  jmth,  MB  of  MeiiMUi  of  Ca- 

lia*,  wtiaa  Aidiiaa  oae  oC  the  HeracliiUe,  aa 
deavoared  t»  ilebaoeli  aad  cany  away.  He  was 
kiled  ia  fbe  ilraggle  which  ia  coaacqaence  of 
between  his  lather  and  rafisber. 
I-  of  the  insalt,  and  drowned 
\  after  tbe  cooatiy  being  Tisilad 
1ledr>fitf.iR 


^ 


Aiehiao  waa  eipeiled. 


AcTxm,  m  powdbr^nl  penoa  who  made  him- 
self aaifier  efm  part  of  Greece,  which  he  called 
Attka.  Hiadaesbler  AgnwIoiBarriedCecroiw, 
wbiB  te  Atbeaiana  called  their  &it  king, 
ibsa^ActsBaa  reined  before  him.   Pavt.  l,c 

t  aad  14 The  word  is  of  the  same  fignilka- 

tiam  M  JttcM  en  inhabitant  of  Attica. 

Acts,  a  miatreas  of  Nero,  desceaded  Irom 
AimlBi.    Smttm.  m  Mr.  28. One  of  the 

Hsn.    flsr«-  liib  1^- 

AcnA,tfaeaaelherof  Aagaitas.  As  she  slept 
ia  the  lenvle  of  Apolio,  she  dreamt  diat  a  dn- 
8BB  h^  lain  with  ber.  Nine  moaths  after,  she 
hcBo^  fsiib,  having  prerioasly  dveamt  that  her 
boireb  wcce  icnileied  aU  orer  the  worid.  Btui. 

in  Jag.  94. Games  sacred  to  Apollo,  in  eom- 

BCBMiaftioB  of  the  nctory  of  Angastns  ofcr  M. 
Anleny  at  Adimk  Tbey  were  celebrated  every 
third,  aoamtimcs  &Kk  year,  with  great  pomp, 
aad  fhe  LaeadamoniaBS  had  the  care  of  tbem. 
IHm.  m  Aaimk.  8tr^.  7.  Virg.  Atn,  S,  v. 
289. 1.  3,  V.  976. ^A  sisler  of  Jalins  Cttsar. 

Acm,  a  na  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
Egnt,  where  he  maght  astrologj,  and  founded 

Acnslsss,  mkiagof  Ethiopia,  wbocoaqaer- 
ed  Efl^  and  eipelled  king  Amasis.    He  was 
Boas  ler  hie  eqaity,  and  severe  ponishment  of 
ibera,  wtaaM  noses  he  cat  off,  and  whom  he 


to  m  desert  phice,  where  th^  were  ia 
ef  all  aliment,  and  lived  only  upon  Crows. 
.1- 

Acmni,  BOW  .Ario,  a  town  and  promontory  of 
Kpavs,  famims  lor  the  naval  victoiy  which  An- 
9SBlei  ohfaiaed  over  Antoey  aad  Cleopatra,  the 
fd  of  September,  B.  C.  SI,  in  honour  of  which 
^  eoaqaeror  built  there  the  town  of  Nicopolis, 
tad  iastituled  games.     Fid.  Actia.    Pivl,  in 

dirias.    Skieloa.  in  Jhg, ^A  promontory  of 

CcKfin.     Oic  ad  «dll.  7,  ep.f. 

Acnva,  a  aaraame  of  Apollo,  from  Actiam, 
■fasR  he  had  a  temple.     Ftrg.  «£«.  8,  v.  704. 

^A  poet.     Rd.  Aeda. ^A  prince  of  the 

Tslsei.     nd.  Acdns. 

Acnws  Kativs,  an  aagor  who  cat  a  lood- 
9Bae  ia  two  widi  a  razor,  before  Tarqnin  and 
he  Bssaan  people,  to  eonTiace  them  of  his  skill 

maeaacv.  flsr.  l,e.9.    liu.  1,  c.  S9. 

Labeo.     Fid.  Labeo. 

Actor,  a  eompanion  of  Hereale.,  m  his  ex- 

^'^'  -Thafadierof 


by  Athw,  wbeaeePatroclw  hcnUed 

.deloridfil.  OviiLTVisl. l,el.  8 ^Aman called 

also  Anmcas.     Vvrz.  iBa.  IS,  v.  8S. Oae 

of  the  lUeads  of  iEaeas.    id.  8,  v.  600. ^A 

son  of  Neptaae  by  Agameda.    /^igia.  fab.  \t, 

^A  son  of  Deioo  and  Diomede.   JipoU/td.  I, 

c.  9. ^The  father  of  Euiytns,  and  brother  of 

Aagees.    JipoUod^  8,  c.  7 ^A  son  ef  Aca^ 

tns,  one  of  the  Aigonaats.  A^gin.  lab.  14. 

The  father  of  Astyocbe.  BmMsr.JLi,  Pmm. 
9,  c.  87. ^A  kiegof  LcflUMM.  Bfgim.  lOt. 

AcToah>Bs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Patniclaaf 
grandson  of  Actor.  Oidd-Alel.  18,  fab.  1.-^. 
AlsotoSrithas,a»of  Actor,    id.  JIfel.  8,  fab. 

8. ^Two  brodMrs  so  fond  of  each  other,  that 

in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally  held  die  reins, 
and  the  other  the  whip;  wheaee  they  are  repte- 
seated  widi  two  heads,  four  feet  and  one  body. 
Hercales  oonqoered  tbem.    FMar. 

AcTttais,  a  maid  of  Ulysses.  Htmm.  Od.  fS. 

lf.AcTtfBiusNAso,  a  Konmn  historian.  Am- 
iMktaJai.  8. 

C.  Acouo,  a  Roman  lawyer  celebrated  as 
much  lor  the  extent  of  his  understanding,  as  for  . 
his  knowledge  of  law.   He  was  uncle  to  Cicero. 
Oie.  ia  Orat,  1,  c  48. 

AcvPBis,  an  ambassador  firom  India  to  Alex- 
PUiLmJiU*. 

ACUSII.AVS  aad  DAMAoiTui,  two  brothers  of 
Rhodes,  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  gaoMs.  The 
Greeks  strewed  itowers  upon  Diagwas  their  fa* 
ther,  and  called  him  happy  ia  haviag  such  wor- 
thy sons.    Pom.  6,  c  7. An  historian  of 

Argos,  often  quoted  by  Josepbus.  He  wiole  on 
genealogies  in  a  style  simple  and  dettilute  of  all 
ornament.  CU.  de  OnA,  8,  c.  88. — Saidar.— 
An  Athenian  who  taug^it  rhetoric  at  Rome  under 
Galba. 

M.  AcvtYcus,  an  ancieat  comic  writer,  whose 
plays  were  known  under  the  names  of  Leonea, 
Gemini,  Anus,  B4sotia,  8u:. 

Ada,  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  mai^ 
ried  Uidricos.  After  her  husbands  deatb,  she 
saecaeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria;  but  being  ex- 
pelled by  her  younger  brother,  she  retired  to 
Alinde,  which  she  delivered  to  Alexander,  after 
adopting  him  as  her  son.  Cwi.  i,  c.  8.  StrA. 
14. 

Adad,  a  deity  among  the  Assyrians,  supposed 
to  be  the  son. 

Adjbus,  a  native  of  Mitylcne,  who  w^ote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.    Atiun.  18. 

Adam  AWT  AA,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete,  who 
suspended  him  in  bis  cradle  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  found  neither  in  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor 
in  heaven.  To  drown  the  infant's  cries,  she  bad 
drums  beat  and  dymbals  sounded  around  the 
tree.    /^gtn.  fab.  189. 

AoiMAs,  a  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Merioo. 

Hornets  IL  18.  v.  660. A  youth  who  raised 

a  rebellion  on  being  emasculated  by  Co^,  king 
of  Thrace.    .Irtst.  PoL  6,  c  10. 

AoAMASTVs,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  father  of 
AchsBmenides.     Ftrg.  .£n.  S,  v.  6 14. 

Adabpu,  a  people  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cau- 
ivifMi.  18,  c  6. 

Addbphaoia,    a  godden  of  the,  Siciliani. 


AD 


AD 


Addua,  now  ttfcUa,  a  river  of  CiBalpbine  Gaal, 
fklling  into  the  Po  near  Cremona.  PUn,  S,  c. 
103. 

Adelphivs,  a  friend  of  M.  Antoninof,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  bis  expedition  into  Pai^ 
thia,  of  which  he  wrote  the  history.    Sirab,  11. 

Ademok,  raised  a  sedition  in  Mauritania  to 
ftTenge  his  master  Ptolemy,  whom  Caligula  had 
pot  to  death.     SueUm.  in  Calig.  S6. 

Ades,  or  Hades,  the  god  of  hell  among  the 
Greeks,  the  same  as  the  Pluto  of  the  Latins.  The 
word  is  derived  from  at  &  u^m,  [nan  videre]  be- 
cause hell  is  deprived  of  light.  It  is  often  nsed 
^  for  hell  itself  by  the  ancient  poets. 

Adoandestrius,  a  prince  of  Gaol  who  sent 
to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminius,  and  was 
answered  by  the  senate,  that  the  Romans  fought 
their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used  perfidious 
measures.     Toe.  ^n.  2,  c.  88. 

Adherbal,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson 
of  Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and  pot  to 
death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  imploring  the 
aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.     Saliust.  inJtig. 

Adherbas,  the  husband  of  Dido.     Vid,  Si- 


Adiavtb,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  JpoUod,  fty 
cU. 

Adiatorix,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  who,  to 
gain  Antony's  favour,  slaughtered,  in  one  night, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  n^man  colony  of  Hera- 
clea,  in  Pontus.  He  was  taken  at  Actinm,  led 
in  triomph  by  Augustus,  and  strangled  in  prison. 
Strtdt.  12. 

Adim ANTU8,  a  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  AH  the  men  of 
Ihe  fleet  were  put  to  death,  except  Adimanlus, 
because  he  had  opposed  the  designs  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  intended  to  mutilate  all  the  Spai^ 
tans.  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grae.  Paosanias  says,  4, 
c.  17, 1.  10,  c.  9,  that  the  Spartans  had  bribed 

bim A  brother  of  Plato.    Ijuri,  S. ^A 

Corinthian  general,  who  reproached  Themisto- 
cles  with  his  exile. A  king  struck  with  thun- 
der for  saying  that  Jupiter  deserved  no  sacri- 
fices     Oouf.  in  Ibin  S37. 

Admeta,  daughter  of  Eorysthens,  was  priest- 
ess of  Jono^s  temple  at  Argos.  She  expressed  a 
wish  to  possess  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  and  Hercules  'obtained  it  for  her. 

JifioUod.  2,  c.  2S. One  of  the  Oceanides. 

Hesiod.  Theog,  t.  S49. 

Admetus,  son  of  Pheres  and  Clymene,  king 
of  PhersB  in  Thessaly,  married  Theone  daughter 
of  Thestor,  and  aQer  her  death,  Alceste  daugh- 
ter of  Pelias.  Apollo,  when  banished  from  hea- 
Ten,  is  said  to  hare  tended  his  flocks  for  nine 
years,  and  to  have  obtained  from  the  Parcse, 
that  Admetus  should  never  die,  if  another  person 
laid  down  his  life  for  bim;  a  proof  of  unbounded 
aflection,  which  his  wife  Alceste  cheerfully  ex- 
hibited by  devoting  herself  voluntarily  to  death. 
Admetus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  at 
the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Pelias  pro- 
mised bis  daughter  in  marriage  only  to  him  who 
could  bring  bim  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  and 
wild  boar{  and  Admetus  affected  this  by  tiie  aid 
of  Apollo,  and  obtained  Alceste^  hand.  Some 
sav  that  Hercnies  brought  him  back  Alceste 
from  Ml.    Seme,  in  JHedea^-^fhfgin.  fab.  60, 


51,  &  24S.— Ovid,  de  Jhrt.  Jim.  S.^^JpoUod.  I, 
c.  8  &  9,  &c.— ri6u<.  2,  el.  S — Pans.  6,  c  17. 

A  king  of  the  Melossi,  to  whom  Themisto- 

cles  fled  for  protection.    C.  JTtp.  in  Them.  8. 

An  officer  of  Alexander,  killed  at  the  siege 

of  Tyre.    Diod,  17. 

Adonia,  festivals  in  bonoor  of  Adonis,  first 
celebrated  at  Byblos  in  Phoenicia  They  lasted 
two  days,  the  nrst  of  which  was  spent  in  how- 
lings  and  lamentations,  the  second  in  joyful  cla- 
mours, as  if  Adonis  was  returned  to  life.  In  some 
towns  of  Greece  and  Egypt  they  lasted  eight 
days;  the  one  half  of  which  was  spent  in  lamen- 
tations, and  other  in  rejoicings.  Only  women 
were  admitted,  and  such  as  did  not  appear  were 
compelled  to  prostitute  themselves  for  one  day; 
and  the  money  obtained  by  this  shameful  custom 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  Adonis.  The  time 
of  the  celebration  was  supposed  to  be  very  un- 
lucky. The  fleet  of  Nicias  sailed  from  Athens 
to  Sicily  on  that  day,  whence  many  unfortunate 
omens  were  drawn.  P/ul.  in  .Vteto— V^mmton. 
22,  c.  9. 

Adonis,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter 
Myrrha,  [vid,  Myrrha]  was  the  favourite  of  Ve- 
nus. He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  was  often 
caotioned  by  his  mistress  not  to  hont  wild  beasts 
for  fear  of  beinc  killed  in  the  attempt  This  ad- 
vice he  slighted  and  at  last  reeeived  a  mortal 
bite  from  a  wild  boar  which  he  had  wounded, 
and  Venus,  alVer  shedding  many  tears  at  his 
death,  changed  him  into  a  flower  called  anemo- 
ny.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  restored  him  to 
life,  on  condition  that  he  should  spend  six  months 
with  her,  aad  the  rest  of  the  year  with  Venus. 
This  implies  the  alternate  return  of  summer  and 
winter.  Adonis  is  often  taken  for  Osiris,  because 
the  festivals  of  both  were  often  begun  with  moum- 
Ail  lamentations,  and  finished  with  a  revival  of 
joy,  as  if  they  were  returning  to  life'again .  Adonis 
had  temples  raised  to  his  memory,  and  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Bacchus. — Apcllod,  8,  c.  14. — Propert.  2,  el. 
18,  V.  68.— Ftry.  Eel.  10,  ▼.  18.— Bion.  in 
Jdon.-~Hygin,  68,  164,  248,  %ui,-~Ovid.  Met. 
10,  fab.  lO.-nAhiMms  de  Htr — Pons.  2,  c  20, 
1.  9,e.  41.— A  river  of  Phcenicia,  which  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  below  Byblos. 

ADRAHTTnuM,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
sea-ooast  of  Mysia,  near  the  Caycus.  Strob,  IS. 
— 7%«cy(2.  6,  c  1. 

Adrana,  a  river  in  Germany.  Toe.  Amn.  I , 
c.  66. 

ADRANUif ,  a  town  of  Sicily  near  iEtna,  with 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  ehief  deity  of 
the  place  was  called  Adranns,  and  his  temple 
was  guarded  by  1000  dogs    Plul.  in  TSmtd. 

Adrasta,  one  of  the  Oceanides  who  nursed 
Jnpiter.    H^lgin.  fob.  182. 

AoRASTffA,  a  fountain  of  SiqroB.    Pmi.  2, 

c.  16. ^A  mountain.    Pin*,  in  LuettL 

A  country  near  Troy,  called  after  Adrastus,  who 
built  there  a  temple  to  Nemesis.  Here  Apollo 
had  an  oracle.  SinA.  18.-^— A  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Necessity.  She  is  called  by  tome 
Nemesis,  and  is  the  pnnisher  of  injustice.  The 
Egyptians  placed  her  above  the  moon,  whence 
she  looked  down  upon  the  aetions  of  men.  Str^. 
IS. ^A  danghterof  MeliMeos,  to  whom  some 
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Hie  mmiBe  of  Jipiter.  She  is  tte 
iMK  at  Adnata.     Spot.  1,  c.  1. 

AvKASTD  Camvi,  a  plain  near  the  GranicoB, 
vfcere  Alexander  first  defeated  Darius,  iiutfm. 
11,  c  6. 

AoaASTus,  ion  of  Talaos  and  Lysimaefae, 
«ts  king  of  Argoe.  Polynices  being  banished 
froBi  Thebea  by  his  brother  Eteoeles,  fled  to  Ar- 
gDs,  wfacse  be  married  Argia,  daaghter  of  Adras- 
tBs.    The  kiag  anhted  his  son-in-law,    and 


I  ag;aii»t  Thebes  with  an  army  headed 
%y  seiea  of  his  moot  lamoos  generals.  All  pe- 
riabed  io  the  war  except  Adrastus,  who,  with  a 
few  flM&  Mred  from  slaughter,  fled  to  Athens, 
aad  imploced  the  aid  of  Tbeseos  against  the  The- 
faoBs,  who  oppooed  the  boiying  of  the  Argives 
sfaaa  in  battle.  Theseos  went  to  his  assistance, 
aad  was  Tictorioas.  Adrastos,  afler  a  long  reign, 
died  dvoog^  pief,  oocarioned  by  die  death  of 
hb  sea  Agialeos.  A  temple  was  raised  to  his 
meBflcj  at  ^cyon,  where  a  solemn  festiyal  was 
aaaaally  celebrated.  Homer.  i<.  5.  Virg.  JEn, 
€,▼.480.  4^»IM.  I,c.  9,  l.8,c.  7.  8M. 
Tkeb.  4aodS.  B^gM.  fab.  68,  69,  and  70. 
Pmu,  1,  e.  39, 1.  8,  c  26, 1  10,  c.  90.  He- 
redtL  5.  c.  €7,  &c.— A  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, disciple  to  Aristotle.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
copy  of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  preserred  in 

the  Vatican. A  Phrygian  prince,  who  having 

iaadverteody  killed  his  brodier,  fled  to  Gnesus, 
where  he  wai  hnmaaely  receired,  and  intrusted 
widi  the  care  of  tub  son  Atys.  In  hunting  a 
wild  boor,  Ai^astn»slew  die  young  prince,  and 
in  hoa  despair  killed  himself  on  bis  ffwt.    He- 

Todol.  1,  e.  S5,  Ilc. ^A  Lydian,  who  assisted 

the  GreciB  against  the  Persians.  /*«».  7,  c  5. 

^A  soothsajer  in  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Me- 

rops.     Htncr  iL  2  and  6. ^The  father  of 

lUaydice,  who  married  Ilns  the  Trojan.  JlpotUd. 

2,  c.  12. ^A  king  of  Sicyon,  who  reigned  4 

years  B.  C.  1216. ^A  son  of  Hercules.  Hy- 

gia.  242. 

Asaii^  Abbiahum,  or  ADaiATYcuM  mare, 
a  Ka  lying  between  lllyricum  and  Italy,  now 
called  &e  galf  of  Venice,  first  made  known  to 
Ac  Gfccfcs  by  the  discoreries  of  the  Phoceans. 
fivodol.  1.  Hera  1,  od.  8S,  I.  S,  od.  3  and 
9.     CmlaiL  4,  6. 

AoBiAiiopdus,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  He- 

bns. Another  in  iEtolia,^— Pisidia,  and 

Bilkyina. 

AobiIhus,  or  Hadrianos,  the  16th  emperor 
flf  Roose  He  is  represented  as  an  actire,  learn- 
ed, warlike  and  austere  general.  He  came  to 
Britain,  where  he  built  a  wall  between  the  mo- 
dem towns  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  80  miles 
long,  t&  protect  die  Britons  ihun  die  incursions 
ef  «e  Caledonians  He  killed  io  battle600,000 
Jews  whb  bad  rebelled,  and  built  a  city  on  the 
nnns  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  JElia. 
His  memory  was  so  retentive,  that  he  remem- 
bered every  incident  of  his  life,  and  knew  all 
Ibe  toMicrs  of  his  army  by  name.  He  was  the 
fait  eaipcror  who  wore  a  long  beard,  and  this 
he  did  to  hide  die  warts  on  his  face.  His  sno- 
eessors  followed  his  example  not  through  neces- 
siiy.  hot  for  ornament.  Adrian  went  always 
hareheaded,  and  io  long  marches  generally  tra- 
reUedfB  ibot.    la  the  bq;inniDg  of  hit  reign, 


he  followed  the  virtues  of  his  adc^ted  thdierand 
predecessor  Trajan;  he  remitted  all  arrears  due 
to  his^  treasury  for  16  years,  and  publicly  burnt 
the  account-books,  that  his  word  might  not  be  sus- 
pected. His  peace  with  the  Parthians  proceed- 
ed from  a  Irish  of  punishing  the  other  eoemies 
of  Rome,  more  than  from  the  effects  of  fear. 
The  Travels  of  Adrian  were  not  for  the  display 
of  imperial  pride,  but  to  see  whether  justice  was 
distributed  impartially;  and  public  favour  was 
courted  by  a  condescending  bcharioor,  and  the 
meaner  familiarity  of  bathing  with  the  common 
people.  It  is  said  that  be  wished  to  enrol  Christ 
among  the  gods  of  Rome;  but  his  apparent  leni- 
ty towards  the  Christians  was  disproyed,  by 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  spot 
where  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Ve- 
nus on  mount  Calvary.  The  weight  of  diseases 
became  intolerable.  Adrian  attempted  to  des- 
troy himself:  and  when  prevented,  he  exclaim- 
ed, that  the  lives  of  others  were  in  his  hands, 
but  not  his  own.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his 
life,  and  published  it  under  the  name  of  one  of 
his  domestics.  He  died  of  a  dysentory  at  Baie, 
July  10,  A.  D.  1S8,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  21  years.    Dio.—— Ad  officer 

of  LucuUus.    Pltil.  in  hue, ^A  rhetorician 

of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M.  Autonius,  who  wrote 
seven  books  of  metamorphoses,  besides  other 
treatises  now  lost 

ADROfiTOM,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, built  by  the  Phoenicians.  SaUusL  in 
Jug. 

AD0AT4CA,  a  town  of  Belglc  Gaul,  now  Tout 
gres,  on  the  Maese. 

An^LA,  a  mountain  amoag  the  Rhsstian  Alps, 
near  which  the  Rhine  lakes  its  rise,  oow  St. 
Oothard. 

Aduus,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt. 

AnTRMACHiDiB,  o  maritime  people  of  Africa, 
near  Egpyt.    HeredoL  4,  c.  168. 

Mjl,  a  huntress  changed  into  an  island  of  the 
same  name  by  the  gods,  to  rescue  her  from  the 
pursuit  of  her  lover,  die  riTcr  Phasis-  It  had  a 
town  called  iBa,  which  was  the  capital  of  Col- 
chis.   Flaee.  5,  ▼.  420. ^A  town  of  Theisa- 

ly. Of  Africa. A  fountain  of  Macedonia 

near  Amydon. 

£ac£a,  games  at  JEgina,  in  honour  of  £a- 
cus. 

JEacIdas,  a  king  of  Epirus,  sonofNeopto- 
lemus,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  for  his  contioual  wars 
wiUi  Macedonia  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhus,  only 
two  years  old,  whom  Chaucus  king  of  lUyricum, 
educated.    Pans.  1,  c.  II. 

^acYdes,  a  patronymic  of  the  descendants 
of  iEacus,  such  as  Achilles,  Peleus,  Telamon, 
Pyrrhus,  &c.    Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  103,  &c. 

iEXcus,  son  of  Jupiter  by  M^ms.  daughter  of 
Asopus,  was  king  of  the  island  of  (Eoopia,  which  - 
he  called  by  his  mother^s  name.  A  pestilence 
baring  destroyed  all  his  subjeets,  he  intreated 
Jupiter  to  re-people  his  kingdom;  and  accordinc 
to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  which  were  in  an  old 
oak  were  changed  into  men,  and  called  by  ^a- 
cus  Wttfrmidons,  from  A«v{f(»f ,  an  ant.  ^acus 
married  Endeis,  by  whom  he  had  Telamon  and 
Pelem.  He  afterwards  had  Phocos  and  Pstmia* 
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iotegrity  diat  the  aecientB  have  made  him  one 
of  the  judget  of  bell,  with  Minos  and  Rhad»- 
nanthus.  Horat,  2,  od.  13, 1.  4,  od.  8 — Ptm. 
1«  c.  44, 1.  2,  c.  29.  (hnd.  J\iet.  7,  fkb.  95, 1. 
IS,  T.  26.  Fropert:  4,  el.  12.  PhU.  ic  conr 
tol.  ad  AftM,    JpoUod.  3,  c.  12.    Diod.  41 

Mm,  iEa,  or  .fiflea,  an  island  of  Colchis,  in 
the  Phasis.     Vid.  iEa.    .^^oUofi.  S. 

iEjBA,  a  name  given  to  Circe,  becaote  bom 
at  JEm,     Virg.  JEn,  3,  ▼.  386. 

iEANTKuM,  a  city  of  Troas,  where  Ajaz  was 

buried.    PUn.  6,  c.  30. An  Island  near  the 

Thracian  Cbenonesus.    LL  4,  c.  12. 

^antIdbs,  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  intimate 
with  Darius.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hip- 
pies, tyrant  of  Athens.     Thucijfi.  6,  c.  69. 

One  of  the  7  poets,  called  Pleiades. 

Mantis,  an  Atbeniaa  tribe.    PhU.  Spnp.  2. 

iEAs,  a  rirer  of  Epirus  falling  into  (be  Ionian 
sea.  In  the  fable  of  Ip,  Ovid  describes  it  as 
falling  into  thePeneus,  and  meeting  other  rivers 
at  Tempe.  This  some  have  supposed  to  be  a 
geographical  mistake  of  the  poet.  Luam^  6,  t. 
561.     Ovid.  Jiet.  1,  v.  680. 

iElTUB,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Poly* 
clea,  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle 
having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched  the 
land  after  crossing  the  Adielous  should  obtain 
the  kingdom,  Polyclea  pretended  to  be  lame, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  eany  her 
across  on  his  shoulders.  When  they  came  near 
the  opposite  side,  Polyclea  leaped  ashore  from 
ibr  brother's  back,  esclatming  that  the  kingdom 
was  her  own.  iEatus  joined  her  in  her  excla- 
mation, and  afterwards  married  her,  and  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  her.  Their  son  Thessalns 
gave  his  name  to  Thessaly.    PoJysm.  8. 

£cHBiAc5aAs,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Phfl- 
lone,  daughter  of  Alcimedon.  When  the  fa- 
ther heard  that  bis  daughter  had  had  a  child,  be 
exposed  her  and  the  infant  in  the  woods  to  wild 
beasts,  where  Hercules  conducted  by  the  noise 
of  a  magpie  which  imitated  the  cries  of  a  child, 
found  and  delivered  them.    Paw.  8,  c.  12. 

^cHMis,  succeeded  his  father  Polymnestor 
on  the  throne  of  Arcadia,  in  (he  rrign  of  Theo- 
pompos,  of  Sparta.    Pant.  8,  c.  6. 

^DEPsvM,  a  town  of  Euboea.  Plin,  4,  c 
12.     Strab.  10. 

.£db88a.,  or  Edetsa,  a  town  near  Pella.  Ca- 
ranus  king  of  Macedonia  took  it  by  following 
goats  that  sought  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  call- 
ed it  from  that  circumstance,  («i)^«tc.  eopras) 
^geas.  It  was  the  burying-place  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings;  and  an  oracle  had  said,  that  as 
long  as  the  kings  were  buried  there,  so  long 
would  their  kingdom  subsist.  Alexander  was 
buried  in  a  different  place;  and  on  that  account, 
aome  authors  have  said  that  the  kingdom  be* 
<;ame  extinct.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. 

^DicuLA  Ridiculi,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance:  after 
tte  battle  of  Canne,  Hannibal  marched  to 
Rome,  whence  he  was  driven  back  by  Uie  incle- 
mency of  the  weather;  which  caused  so  much 
joy  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple  to 
the  god  af  nirth.  Thii  deity  wMworahipped  at 


Spi^    />tiiC  tnJCye.w^id.^' Cl0pm:    Pin- 
sanies  also  mentions  a  3^6*  ytxmr0', 

jEoIlbs,  Roman  magistrates  that  bad  the 
care  of  all  buildings,  baths  and  aqueducts,  and 
examined  the^  weights  and  measures,  that  no-, 
thing  might  be  sold  without  its  due  value.  There 
were  thiie  different  sorts;  the  JEdiles,  PUbtU, 
or  MvMTu;  the  Maioru  iEdiles,  and  die  iEdiles 
CenaUt,  The  plebeian  ediles  were  two,  first 
created  with  the  tribunes;  they  presided  over 
the  more  minute  affairs  of  the  state,  good  order, 
and  the  reparation  of  the  streets.  They  procured 
all  the  provisions  of  the  city,  and  executed  the 
decrees  of  the  people.  The  Majores  and  Cerea- 
les  had  greater  privileges,  though  they  at  firat 
shared  in  the  labour  of  the  plebeian  ediles;  thej 
appeared  with  more  pomp;  and  were  allowed  to 
sit  publicly  in  ivory  chairs.  The  office  of  an 
edile  was  honourable,  and  was  always  the  pri- 
mary step  to  greater  honours  in  the  republic. 
The  ediles  were  chosen  from  the  plebeians  for 
127  years,  till  A.  U.  C.  338.  Van  de  L,  L.  A^ 
c.  14.     Cie.  Ugib.  8. 

JEdipsvs,  a  town  in  Euboea,  now  Dipso, 
abounding  in  hot-baths. 

Val.  MoiTjjv9,  a  Roman  poet  before  the  age 
of  Cicero,  successful  in  amorous  poetiy  and  epi- 
grams.. 

JEdon,  daughter  of  Pandarua,  married  Zethus 
brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  call- 
ed Itylus.  She  was  so  jealous  of  her  sister 
Niobe,  because  she  had  moro  children  than 
herself,  that  she  resolved  to  murder  the  elder, 
who  was  educated  with  Itylus.  She  by  mistake 
killed  her  own  son,  and  was  changed  into  a  gold- 
finch as  she  attempted  to  kill  herself.  Homer. 
Od.  19,  T.  618. 

JEom,  or  Hedui,  a  powerful  nation  of  Celtic 
Gaul  known  for  their  valour  in  the  wars  of  Css- 
sar.  When  their  country  was  invaded  by  thia 
celebrated  general,  they  were  at  the  head  of  a 
faction  in  opposition  to  the  Sequani  and  their 
partisans,  and  they  had  established  their  superio- 
ty  in  froqoent  battles.  To  support  their  cause, 
however,  ibe  Sequani  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Ariovistus  king  A  Germany,  and  soon  defeated 
their  opponents.  The  arrival  of  Csssar  changed 
the  face  of  affairs,  the  JEdui  wero  restored  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  the  artful 
Roman,  hj  employing  one  faction  against  tiie 
other,  was  enabled  to  conquer  Ihem  all,  though 
the  insurrection  of  Ambiorix,  and  that  more 
powerfully  supported  by  Vercingetorix,  shook  for 
a  while  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  GanI,  and 
checked  the  career  of  the  conqueror.  Cat.  in 
UU.  G. 

MAta,  or  .Setes,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of  Sol, 
and  Peneis  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was  father  of 
Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope,  by  Idya,  one  of 
the  Oceanides.  He  killed  Phryxui  son  of  Adie- 
mas,  who  had  fled  to  his  court  on  a  golden  ram. 
This  murder  he  committed  to  obtain  the  fleece 
of  the  golden  ram.  The  Argonauts  oame  againit 
Colchis,  and  recovered  the  golden  fleece  hf 
means  of  Medea,  though  it  was  guarded  by  bulla 
that  breathed  fire,  and  k^  a  veneoAoos  dragon: 
Their  expeditipn  has  been  celebrated  by  all  tiie 
ancient  poets.  [Fid.  Joscm,  Medea, fyPkrmta.'i 
^^jpottad.! ,  e.  •.    09ii.  Met  7, fab.  1,  lie.— 
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Pam.  t,  c.  8.    ^mlki.  4t.  c  S.   JUec  4r 

AnAB,  »  ptttroiTiue  given  te  Medea«  at 
'     r  oT  .£«tM.     (ML  JMet  1,  r.  9. 

of  tbe  AfMB  iM  betiracB 


.fioA,  a  d^  oCMfteedonia,  tbe 
«.  flMt  wulun  Miato  then  diftwnt,  Iwt Jw^- 
tk  iNTOi  iWi  to  be  moaMM,  7,  c  1.  PHm. 
4,  e.  10. ^A  towii  of  EDbM,  wbeace  Nep- 

.fiejLS»mtoiinieadaea|raitof  Cilida.  Luh 
«■.  S,  T.  2S1. 

Aftses,  ese  of  Lyeooel  50  tow.  dd^p^Ooil. 

3,e.9. ThtrnmaiCaHuMjorU  PMitoiand 

Tcne,  fte  mne  a*  Briareos.  [Rd.  Brioriiit.] 
It  ii  ■^hibkJ  tint  ke  waa  a  notarioat  pirate 
;  at  Mg^  whence  Us  name;  and 
iboQt  liit  100  hands  ariaaa  ftom  Us 
hntiag  lOft  nwn  to  aunage  his  lan  in  his  pira- 
Heal  iiiniiliM.  Virg,  .At.  10,  t.  666— fb- 
md.TL  14^  JSrenur.  IL  10,  t.404.  M4, 
MA  t,r.iO: 

Mi^mcm  UMMM  (paw  Archipelago,)  part  of 
4e  Mcdiimauenn,  dividing  Greece  nem  Asm 
MaMT.  itislUloridands,sonieorivfaichaie 
caned  Cjclndea,  others  Sporades,  kc.  The 
a«d  Agaeioi  is  derived  by  some  from  .£g«, 
a  tMTO  of  Enboea;  or  from  the  nomber  of  islands 
vhkh  it  eantaias,  that  appear  above  the  sea,  as 
«r>«c,  gtols;  or  fttnn  the  pranoatory  JEga,  or 
frM&  SigBk,  a  <|Mea  of  the  Amaaons;  or  from 
JBfgniaiihois  ssppoaed  to  have  drowned  himself 
Ibere.    i»6A.4,e,ll.    Sfra6. 7. 

MQjan,  a  smaame  of  Neptone,  from  iEgs 

m  Bnton.  Sbrwk  9. A  rirer  of  Corcyra. 

A  plaia  B  Fhods. 

iBoaiAos,  or  .Sgaleom,  a  moontain  of  Atti- 
cs spposile  ^^"nan,  on  which  Xener sat  during 
*e  c^agemeat  of  his  fleet  with  the  Grecian 
iUpsinthendjaeentsea.  HerodoC.  8,  c.  90.— 
IVi^  S,  c  19. 

MamMj  [Oroe.  ^uy^  or  tuy*my]  the  iEgean 
■a.    SkL  ThA.  5,  v.  66. 

JEgab,  a  place  of  Eaboa. ^Another  near 

Dawa  in  Iteiy.    ^oJy6.  S. 

AqItbs,  a  promontory  of  .ffiolia. ^Three 

jriasds  oppoaite  Cartilage,  called  Arae  by  Ftrg. 
Jbu  I,  near  which  the  Romans  under  Catulns, 
in  the  flnt  Panic  war,  defeated  the  Carthaginian 
fleet andcrHasno,  MSB.  C.  lio.  21,  c.  10 
sad  41,  1.  22,  e.  04.  .Meia,  f,  c.  1.  SiL  1, 
V.61. 

JEtSiMrnKf  a  town  of  Macedonia  taken  by 
Im  Atlalaa.    Lh.  91,  c.  46. 

MmmiA.     Vid.  Egeria. 

AaasTA,  Am  dmadhter  of  Hippotes,  and  mo- 

.  fter  sf  KfyLtfrn,  tmA  Acestes.  Virg.JSBn,  I, 

T.  rni         An  ancient  town   of  Sicily  near 

awnalEiyg,  destroyed  by  Agathocles.    It  was 

■metimescriM  Sc^pestaaDd  Aoesta.  Diod.  10. 

iEaict,  Ungaf  Athens,  son  of  Pandion,  being 
I  of  bavins  childrni,  went  to  eonsolt  the 
1  in  his  retain,  stopped  at  die  court  of 
inc  of  Troezene,  who  gave  him  bit 
£&a  in  mairiage.  HeleAherpreg* 
Bii^  aad  toM  bar,  «iat  if  ihe  had  a  son,  to  send 


himtoAlhMMassoan  as  he  coaldliAai 
ander  which  he  had  concealed  his  sword.  By 
this  sword  he  was  ta  be  kaown  to  iBgeas,  who 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  pahtte  discoveiy  of  a 
son,  for  fear  of  his  nephews,  the  Pallantides, 
who  eipected  his  crown.  iEthra  became  osoth- 
er  of  Theseas  whom  she  neeerdingly  sent  to 
Athens  with  his  father's  sword.  At  flmt  time 
JSgeas  Uved  with  Medea  the  divorced  wife  of 
Jaion.  When  Theseas  came  to  Athens,  Medea 
attomptod  to  poison  him;  bat  he  escaped,  and 
apoa  riwwiag  JEgeas  the  sword  he  wore,  disco- 
vered himself  to  be  his  son.  When  Theseas  re- 
tnred  than  Crete  after  the  death  of  the  Mino- 
taar,  he  foijpit,  agreeaUe  to  the  eagagement 
mnde  with  his  Ather,  to  hoist  ap  white  sails  as  a 
sianal  of  his  saceess;  and  JEgens,  at  the  sight  of 
Mack  sails,  eoadading  that  his  son  was  dead, 
threw  himself  from  a  high  rock  into  the  sea^ 
which  ftem  him,  ns  some  suppose,  has  beea 
called  the  A;ean.  iSgeus  reigned  48  years, 
and  died  B.  C.  1996.  He  is  suppoied  to  have 
flnt  iatrodoced  iato  Greece  the  worship  of  Ve- 
nas  Urania,  to  render  the  goddess  propitions  to 
his  wishes  in  haviag  a  son.  [Fid.  TTheseas, 
Mmcimurm^ScMed€tL]  .^^oUsd.  1,  e.  8,  9, 1. 
S,  c.  16.  Pons.  1,  c.  6,  99,  98, 1.  4,  c.  9.— 
J^ImI.  ta  Thes.  ^teta.  iSsb.  97,  43,  19,  and 
179. 

iEailLB,  one  of  Phaeton's  sisters,  chanced 
into  poplan,  and  their  tenrs  into  amber.    They 

are  called  HetYades. ^A  dauahler  of  Adraa- 

tus,  by  Amphitea,  dau^ter  of  Pronaz.  She 
maitied  Diomedes,  ia  whose  abseace,  duriag 
the  Trojnn  war,  die<  prostituted  herMlf  to  her 
servants,  and  chiefly  to  Cometes,  whom  the 
king  had  lell  master  of  his  house.  At  his  re- 
tam,  Diomedes  being  told  of  his  wife's  wanton- 
ness, went  to  settle  in  Daunia.  Some  say  that 
Venus  implanted  those  vicious  and  lustful  pro- 
pensities in  .ffigiale,  to  revenge  herself  on  Dio- 
medes, who  had  Wonnded  her  in  the  Trojaa  war. 
(hid,  in  lb.  v.  860.  Homer.  Ii.  6  v.  419. 
Spoiled,  1,  c.  9.     8iat.  8,  SUv.  6,  v.  48. 

JEoiiLnA,  an  iilaod  near  Peloponnesus,  in 

die  Cretan  sea. Another  in  the  Ionian  sea, 

near  the  Ecfainades.   Plm.  4,  c.  U.     Herodot, 

4,  c.  107. The  ancient  name  of  Peloponne- 

sas.     SirtA.  19.  Mela,  9,  c.  7. 

ASoiALBus,  son  of  Adrastus  by  Amphitea  or 
Demoanassa,  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  i  e.  one 
of  the  sons  of  those  generals  who  were  killed  in 
tbe  flrst  Theban  war.  They  went  sgninst  the 
Thebnns,  who  had  refbsed  togive  burial  to  their 
fathers,  and  were  victorious.  They  all  returned 
home  lafe,  except  iEgitleos,  who  was  billed. 
That  expedition  is  called  the  war  of  the  Epigoni. 
Peas.  I,  c  48,  44, 11.  9,  c.  90, 1.  9,  c.  6.^ 

JipoUod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  8,  7. ^The  same  as 

Absyrtus,  brother  to  Medea.  Jtatin*  49,  c.  3. — 
Ck.  de  JVht.  D.  S.-^Diod.  4. 

iEoflLut,  soa  of  Phorooeus,  was  entrusted 
with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  by  king  Apis  going 
to  Egypt.  Peloponnesus  was  called  ^alea 
from  him.  A  man  who  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Sicyon,  2081  before  the  Christian  era,  aad 
reined  59  yean. 

£ntALUs,  a  name  given  to  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,   [Vid.  Achaia.l    Pmu.  6.  c.  i,  I.  7,  e. 
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1.—- — An  ino^iiderable  town  of  Potttni. 

A  city  of  Alia  Minor. A  citj  of  Thrace 

near  the  Stiymon. A  mountain  of  Galatia. 

~— A  city  of  Pontos. Anotlier  in  ^Ethiopia. 

iBoiDBi,  a  patronymic  of  Tbeteoi.  mner. 
IL  h  ▼*  266. 

MbIla,  a  place  in  Laoonia,  where  Ariito- 
nenes  wai  taken  priioner  by  a  crowd  of  reli- 
giout  womea  whom  he  had  attacked.  Paw. 
4,c.  17. 

iEGiuA,  an  iiland  between  Crete  and  Pelo- 
ponnesiu.-— — A  place  in  £ab(Ba.  HtrwUL  6, 
e.  101. 

JEoumri,  an  old  maa  who  liTed,  according 

to  Aoacreon,  SOO  yean.    Pita.  7,  c  48. A 

king  of  Doris,  whom  Hercales  anisted  to  con- 
qoer  the  Lapithe.    J^jtoUod,  t,  c.  7. 

iSoiMORUf  or  JEoiMuaos,  an  island  near  Li- 
bya, iapposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  which 
Virgil  mentions  under  the  name  of  Ans.  Pirn. 
6,c  7. 

MaiMk,  daughter  of  Asopns,  had  Mum  bj 
Jupiter  changed  into  a  flame  of  Are.  She  af- 
terwards married  Actor,  son  of  Myrmydon,  by 
whom  she  had  some  children,  who  conspired 
against  their  father.  Some  say  that  she  was 
changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island  which  bears 

her  name.     Pttn.  4,  c.  It^-^Stmb.  8 Mda, 

S,  c  1,—ApoUod.   1,  c  9, 1.  8,  c.  12.— Pant. 

-  S,  c.  6  and  S9. An  island  formedy  called 

6£nopia  and  now  Engia,  in  a  part  of  the  .£gean 
sea,  called  Saronicos  Sinus,  aboat  22  miles  in 
circumference.  The  inhabitants  were  once  de- 
stroyed by  a  pestilence,  and  the  country  was  re- 
peopled  by  ants  changed  into  men  by  Jopiter,  at 
the  prayer  of  king  £acus.  They  were  once  a 
veiy  powerful  nation  by  sea,  but  they  cowardly 
ga?e  themselves  up  to  Darius  when  he  demand- 
ed submission  from  all  the  Greeks.  The  Athe- 
nians under  Pericles  made  war  against  them; 
and  after  taking  70  of  their  ships  in  a  naTal 
battle,  they  eipelled  Uiem  from  .£gina.  The 
fugitives  settled  in  Peloponnesus,  and  after  the 
ruin  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  they  returned  to 
their  country,  but  never  after  rose  to  their  for- 
mer power  or  consequence.  Heroiot,  6,  6,  and 
7.— Poiu.  2,  c.  28,  I.  8,  c.  44.— Stra6.  8 — 
JEUm.  v.  H.  12,  c.  10. 

^oiNETA  Paulus,  a  physician  bom  in  £gina. 
He  flourished  in  the  3d,  or,  according  to  others, 
the  7th  centttiy,  and  first  deserved  to  be  called 
man-midwife.  He  wrote.De  Rs  Mtdicd^  in  seven 
books. 

iEoiNBTfis,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose  age 
Lycoigos  institnted  his  famous  laws.  Pa«». 
1,  c.  6. 

MQi6cBv%f  a  snname  of  Jopiter,  ftom  his 
being  brought  up  by  the  goat  Amalthca,  and 
Bsing  her  skin,  instead  of  a  shield,  in  the  war 
of  the  Titans.    Diod.  6. 

^oIpak,  a  name  of  Pan,  becaose  he  had 
goat's  feet 

iEoraA,  a  town  between  ^tolia  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  ^A  town  of  Achaia.     Paiu .  7,  c. 

28.— flerodol.  I,  c.  145. 

iEaiaoBssA,  a  town  of  iEtoUa.  flerodot.  1. 
c.  149. 

.Sgis,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  ato  vnt  «iv#*, 
«gMt*9  iftiik    This  was  die  goat  Amalthirtj  ( 


with  whose  skin  he  covered  his  shield:  The 
goat  was  placed  among  the  constellations.  Jo- 
piter gave  this  shield  to  Pallas,  who  placed  upon 
it  Mednsa^s  head,  which  turned  into  stones  all 
those  who  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it  Fiig.  JEn. 
8,  V.  S62  and  486. 

JEoisTBus,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of  Thj- 
estes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyestes  being 
at  variaaee  with  his  brother  Alreus,  was  told  by 
the  Oracle,  &at  his  wrongs  oonld  be  revenged 
only  by  a  son  bom  of  himself  and  his  daughter. 
To  avoid  such  an  incest,  Pelopea  had  beea 
consecmted  to  the  service  of  Minerva  by  her 
father,  who  some  time  after  met  her  in  a  wood, 
and  ravished  her,  without  knowing  who  she  was. 
Pelopea  kept  the  sword  of  her  nvisher,  and 
finding  it  to  be  her  father's,  exposed  the  child 
she  had  brought  forth.  The  child  was  preserv- 
ed, aad  when  grown  up,  presented  with  the 
sword  of  his  mother's  mvisher.  Pelopea  soon 
after  this  melancholy  adventure,  had  married 
her  uncle  Atreus,  who  received  into  his  house 
her  natural  son.  As  Thyestes  had  debauched 
the  first  wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  sent  .ffigisthus  to 
put  him  to  death;  but  Thyestes  knowing  the  assas- 
sin's sword,  discovered  that  be  was  his  own  son, 
and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent  him  back 
to  murder  Atreus.  After  this  murder,  Thyestes 
ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaos,  the  sons,  or  as  others  sav,  the 
grandsons  of  Atreus.  These  children  fled  to 
Pdyphidtts  of  Sicyon;  but  as  he  dreaded  the 
power  of  ttieir  pei-secntors,  he  remitted  the  pro- 
tection of  them  to  CEneos,  king  of  Atolia.  By 
their  marriage  with  the  daughters  of  Tyndaros, 
king  of  Sparta,  they  were  empowered  to  recover 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Acamemnon 
succeeded,  while  Menelaos  reigned  in  nis  father- 
in-law's  place.  iEgisthos  had  been  reconciled 
to  the  sons  of  Atreus;  and  when  they  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  he  was  left  guardian  of  Aga- 
memnon's kingdoms,  and  of  his  wife  Clyteaa- 
nestra.  iEgisthos  fell  in  love  with  Clytemnes- 
tra,  and  liv^  with  her.  On  Agamemnon's  ro- 
tum,  these  two  adulterers  murdered  him,  and, 
by  a  public  marriage,  strengthened  Ihemselvea 
on  the  throne  of  Argios.  Orestes,  Agamenmon'a 
son,  would  have  shared  his  ftither's  fate,  bad 
not  his  sister  Electn  privately  sent  him  to  lus 
uncle  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis,  where  he  con- 
tracted the  most  intimate  (nendship  with  his 
cousin  Pylades.  Some  time  after,  Orestes  came 
to  MycensB,  the  residence  of  JEgisthus,  and  re- 
solved to  punish  the  murderers  of  his  father,  in 
conjunction  with  Electn,  who  lived  in  disguise 
m  ttie  Qrrant's  family.  To  efiect  this  more  ef- 
fecloally,  Electn  pnblickly  declared  that  her 
brother  Orestes  was  dead;  upon  which  .Sgistbua 
and  Clytemnestn  went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
to  ntom  thanks  to  the  god  for  his  death.  Orea- 
tes,  who  had  secretly  concealed  himself  in  the 
temple,  attacked  them,  and  put  them  both  to 
death,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years.  They  were 
buried  without  the  city  walls.  [Ftd.  Jigametnr 
nmj  TkyesUs,  Oreites,  ClyUmnettraf  Pylades, 
and  Eketra,]  Ovid,  de  lUm.  Jhn  161.  TVisf. 
2,  V.  896.— Hsgin.  fab.  87  and  88.— «flBKan. 
r.  H,  12,  c.  42.— Poitf.  2;  c  16.  kc^SophocL 
in  Ekdrd^-'JEkkyL  ir  iSdiec.  in  ^gmn>^^ 
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9BL ^Pocnpey  in«d  to  caJI  J.  Cvisar  Mmu 

to,  oo  wcomit  of  his  adolterf  with  bis  wife 
Mmia,  whom  he  repudiated  after  she  had  borne 
Mb  three  cfaildfcn.     Stiet  in  Cos.  60. 

fcimi,  a  town  of  JSolia,  on  •  moantein 
eight  Biles  from  the  sea.     Tlme^  8,  c.  97. 

SxsKi^  a  town  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
where  Jupiter  was  said  to  hare  been  fed  by  a 
gwt.  whence  the  name.  Stnh.  8.^Lio.  «8. 
c  7.  * 

^^L«,  the  youogett  daagbter  of  ^scalapias 
Md  Laapetie.— A  nymph,  dau^ter  of  Sol  and 

Nwa.     Fij.   £fc.   6,  r    20 A  nymph, 

daughter  of  Panopens,  belored  by  Theseus  after 

be  had  left  Ariadne.    Pint,  in  Thes. One 

or  the  Heaperides One  of  the  Graces 

A  pnntitnte.    Martial.  1,  ep.  96. 

.£glbs,  a  Samian  wrestler,  bom  dumb,  see- 
ing some  ualawfol  measures  pursued  in  a  con- 
test, he  hnAie  Ihe  string  which  held  his  tongue, 
taroo^  the  desire  of  q>eaJung,  and  ever  after 
tpcke  with  ease.     Fal.  Mox.  1,  c.  8. 

^QLKTRBj  a  svmame  of  Apollo. 
JEGiJiGK^    a  AiDse    of  Nero.    SveUm,  in 
Act.  £0. 

fooBOLua,  a  soname  of  Bacchus  at  Potnia, 
jn  BcBolia.  ' 

J^GOciaos,  or  Capricomus,  an  annual  into 
which  Pan  traasfonned  himself  when  flying 
befcfe  Typboo,  in  the  war  with  the  gianU.  Ju- 
piter flkade  him  a  constellation.  Unertt.  1,  v. 
613. 

-EctTj,  a  diqrfierd.     Fwy.  Ecl-^Theocril. 

ijl*. A  proDoatofj  of  Lemnos. A  name 

of  the  .£geao  sea.     IVocc.   1,  v.  628 A 

hoEa  of  Zacyothos,  who  dragged  a  large  bull 
by  Ihe  heel  from  a  mountain  into  the  citv. 
7»Mmr.  M^  4.  ^ 

JEgos  potXmos,  i.  e.  the  goat's  nvtr,  a  town 
m  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  with  a  river  of 
the  tame  naoie,  where  the  Athenian  fleet,  con- 
usting  of  180  ships,  was  defeated  by  Lysander, 
OB  (he  IStb  Dec.  B.  C.  405,  in  the  last  year  of 
Jo  Peioponnesian  war.  Jiiela,  2,  c.  2.— P/i«. 
2,  c.  58.--Paitf.  3,  c.  8  and  1 1. 

^cbIgjb,  an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attains, 
with  whom  he  conquered  Asia,  and  to  whom 
he  gate  a  settlement  near  the  Hellespont. 
■Poh^.  5. 

fens  aad  Rosciixvs,  two  brothers  amongst 
tte  Allohroges,  who  deserted  from  C»sar  to 
Poiapey.     Ces,  heU.  «>.  8,  c  69. 

Mgusa,  the  middle  island  of  the  iEsates 
■^rSicily.  ^   ^ 

£gt,  a  town  near  Sparta,  destroyed  because 
ita  inhabitants  were  suspected  by  the  Spartans 
01  msoanng  the  Arcadians.     Paua.  3,  c.  2. 

'ficTPivms,  a  narion  in  the  middle  of  Afri- 
ca, whose  body  is  human  abof  e  the  waist,  and 
ttat  of  a  goat  below.    JIS^,  i,  c.  4  and  8. 
^aEcTPsirs,  a  town  of  the  Gete,  near  the 
Dttabe.     Ovid,  ex  Pont.  I,  ep.  8, 1. 4.  ep.  7. 

^aTTTA,  a  freedman  of  Cicero,  od  Jlttie.  8. 

*«TPTn,  the  inhabitant!  of  Egypt    [Fid, 

'£etniuM  MAaa,  that 
I  is  on 


that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
1  the  coast  of  Bg^t. 
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-ffioTPTOs,  BOB  of  Belns,  and  brother  to 
Danaos,  gare  his  60  sons  in  marriage  to  the  60 
daughters  of  his  brother.  Danaos,  who  had 
estoblished  himself  at  Argos,  and  was  jealous 
of  his  brother,  who,  by  following  him  from 
Egypt  into  Greece,  seemed  envious  of  his  pros- 
perity, obliged  all  his  daughters  to  murder  their 
husbands  the  first  night  of  their  nuptials.  This 
was  eiecnted;  but  Hypermnestra  alone  spared 
her  husband  Lyneeos.  Even  Jt^ptas  was  killed 
by  his  niece  Polyxcna.  Fid.  Danmu,  Dmundet, 
,l4mati5.— iEgyptus  was  king,  after  his  father, 
of  a  part  of  Africa,  which  from  him  has  been 
called  .Sgyptos.  Hygin,  fab.  168,  170.— *|»o(- 
fod.  2,  c.  1.— Opid.  Htroid,  14.—P«w.  7,c 

21. An  extensive  country  of  Africa  watered 

by  the  Nile,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Libya.     Its  name  is  deriv- 
ed  from  iEgyptus  brother  to  Danaus.    Its  ex- 
tent, according  to  modem  calculation,  is  180 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  it  measoKs 
120  leagues  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean; 
but  at  the  distance  of  60  leagues  from  the  sea, 
it  diminishes  so  much  as  scarce  to  measure  7 
or  8  leagues  between  the  mountains  oo  the 
east  and  west    It  is  divided  into  lower,  which 
lies  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  upper,  which 
is  towards  the  south.    Upper  Egypt  was  famous 
for  the  town  of  Thebes,  but  Lower  Eiypt  was 
the  most  peopled,  and  contained  the  Delta,  a 
number  of  lam  islands,  which,  from  their  form, 
have  been  called  after  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
Greek  alf)habet.    This  country  has  been  the 
mother  or  arts  and  sciences.    The  greatest  part 
of  Lower  Egypt  has  been  formed  by  the  mad 
and  sand  carried  down  by  the  Nile.  The  Egyp. 
tians  reckoned  themselves  the  most  ancient  na- 
tion in  the  universe,  {Vid  PsmniMHeftus,)  but 
some  authors  make  them  of  Ethiopian  origin. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  superstition;  &ey 
paid  as  much  honour  to  the  cat,  the  crocodile, 
the  boll,  and  even  to  onions,  as  to  Isis. — ^Rain 
never  or  seldom  falls  in  thid  coontiy;  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil  originates  in  the  yearly  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  which  rises  about  25  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  eardi,  and  exhibits  a 
large  plain  of  waters,  in  which  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  the  towns  and  villages,  as  the 
Cyclades  in  the  £gean  sea.  >  The  air  is  not 
wholesome,  but  the  population  is  great,  and  the 
cattle  veiy  prolific.    It  is  said  that  Egypt  once 
contained  20,000  cities,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  were  Thebes,    Memphis,    Alexandria, 
Pelusiom,  Coptos,  Arsinoe,  8u:.  It  was  governed 
by  kings  who  have  immortalized  themselves  by 
the  pyramids  they  have  raised  and  the  canals 
they  have    opened.    The   priests  traced  the 
existence  of  the  country  for  many  tboosand 
years,  and  fondly  imagined  that  the  gods  wefe 
their  first  sovereigns,  and  that  their  mooarehy 
had  lasted  11,340  years  according  to  Herodo- 
tus.    According  to  the  caleulatioo  of  Constan- 
tino Manasses,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  lasted 
1663  years  from  its  beginning  under  Misraim 
the  son  of  Ham,  2188  B.  C.  to  the  conquest  of 
Cambyses,  625  B.  C.   Egypt  revolted  afterwards 
from  the  Persian  power,  B.  C.  414,  and  Amyr- 
tseus  then  became  king.    After  him  saccecded 
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Nephereus  S96:  Accoris,  389:  Psammatbii, 
376:  Nepherites  4  months,  and  Nectanebia, 
375:  Tachos,  or  TeoB,  36S:  Nectanebus,  Sdl. 
It  was  conquered  by  Ochus  350  B.  C. ;  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  Ptolemy 
refounded  the  kingdom,  and  beran  to  reign  323 
'  B.  G.  Pbiladelpbus,  284:  Evergetes,  246: 
Pbilopater,  221:  fipiphaoes,  204:  Philomator, 
180  and  169,  conjointly  with  Evei^tes  11.  or 
Physcon,  for  6  years:  Evergetes  II.  145:  Latbo- 
rns  Soter,  and  bis  mother  Cleopatra,  116:  Alex- 
ander of  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra,  106:  La- 
thurus  Soter  restored,  88 :  Cleopatra  II .  6  mondis, 
with  Alexander  the  second  19  days,  81:  Ptole- 
my, somamed  Alexander  111.80:  Dionysius, 
■umamed  Auletes,  65:  Dionysius  If.  with  Cleo- 
patra III.  51:  Cleopatra  III.  with  young  Ptole- 
my, 46,  and  in  SO  B.  .C.  it  was  reduced  by 
Augustus  into  a  Roman  province.  The  bistory 
of  Ejgrpti  therefore,  can  be  divided  into  three 
epochas,  the  first  beginning  with  the  foundation 
of  the  empire,  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses; 
the  second  ends  at  the  death  of  Alexander;  and 
the  third  comprehends  the  reign  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  iinds  at  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  the 
age  of  Augustus-^iu^fi.  1 . — Hwrlitu  in  *Akx. 
24. — Maenfb.  in  aomn.  Sdp.  1,  c.  19  &  21 — 
Herodian  4,  c.  9,-~Strab.  n,-~Herodot.  2,  3, 
%Ll^TkeoerU,  Id.  17,  v.  79 —Po/^.  15.— 
JHod.  1  Plin,  6,  c  1, 1.  14,  c.  l.--MarceU.  22, 
c.  40 — Jvdin.  1.— C.  .Yep  in  Paus.  3,  in 
Ipfttc.  in  DaUna.  3. — Curt.  4,  c-  1.— iuo.  16, 
T.  175.~PaiM.  1,  c.  14.— FJiU.  de  FaeU  in 
Orb.lAM  debid.if  Onr.  in  PtoL  m  Akx.^ 

JUila,  1,  c.  d.—JipolM  2,  c.  I  &  6. A 

minister  of  Mausolus  king  of  Caria.  Polyttn. 
6. — ^The  ancient  name  of  the  Nile.  Homer  ()d. 
f ,  ▼.  258.— P«tt.  9,  c.  40. 

iEoTS.     Vid.  iEgy 

£oTSTHUs.     Vid.  iEgisthtts. 

iEuA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  PltU.  in  SyU. 

The  name  of  some  towns  built  or  repaired  by 
the  emperor  Adrian. 

iELiA  LEX,  enacted  by  £lius  Tubero  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  569,  to  send  two  colonies  into 

the  country  of  the  Brotii.    lAv.  34,  c.  53. 

—-Another  A.  U.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that,  in 
public  affiiirs,  the  augurs  should  observe  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sky,  and  the  magistrates  be  em- 
powered to  postpone  the  business. Another 

called  iElia  Sexta.  by  JEHus  Sextus,  A.  U.  C. 
756,  which  enacted,  that  all  slaves  who  bore  any 
marks  of  punishment  received  iViom  their  mas- 
ters, or  who  had  been  imprisoned,  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as  Roman  citizens. 

JElia  PbtoTa,  of  the  family  of  Tubero,  mai> 
ried  Claudius  Caesar,  by  whom  she  had  a  son. 
The  emperor  divorced  her,  to  marry  Messalina. 
SueUm.  in  Chvd.  26. 

iEuANDs  Claudus,  a  Romto  sophist  of  Pra;- 
nesta,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  first  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome;  but  being  disgusted  with  bis 
profession,  he  became  author,  and  published 
treatises  on  animals  in  1 7  books,  on  various  his- 
tory in  14  books,  ike.  in  Greek,  a  language 
which  be  preferred  to  Latin  In  his  writings 
he  shows  himself  very  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
and  relates  many  stories  which  aia  often  devoid 
of  el^ance  and  parity  of  style;  though  Phiiostfa-  j 


tns  has  commended  his  latfguage  as  superior  to 
what  could  be  expected  £rom  a  person  who  wos 
neither  born  nor  educated  in  Greece.  £lian 
died  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  140. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  collected  together 
are  that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  folio,  printed  Tiguri, 
1566,  though  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
that  of  Kuenius,  2  vol.  8  vo.  Lips.  1789.  Some 
attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks 
to  another  ^lian. 

^LiDB  and  Mukf  a  family  in  Rome,  so  poor 
that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  wereinain- 
taincd  by  the  produce  of  a  little  field.  Their 
poverty  continued  till  Paulus  conquered  Perseus 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his  son-in-law  ^1. 
Tubero  five  pounds  of  gold  from  the  booty. 
Vol.  Max,  4,  c.  4. 

JEuvs  Adriamvs,  an  African,  grandfather  to 

the    emperor    Adrian. Galtus,    a    Roman 

knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  ^elix.  Ue 
was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the  geographer,' 
and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to  take  a  view 

of   the  country.     Plm.  6,  c.  28. Publius, 

one  of  the  first  questors  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beians at  Rome.     Liv    4.  c.  54. Q,.  M. 

Psetus,  son  of  Sextus  or  Publius.  As  he  sat  in 
the  senate-house,  a  wood-pecker  perched  upon 
his  head;  upon  which  a  soothsayer  exclaimed, 
that  if  he  preserved  the  bird,  his  boose  would 
flourish,  and  Rome  decay;  and  if  he  killed  it, 
the  contrary  must  happen.  Hearing  this,  ^lius, 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  bit  ofi*  the  head 
of  the  bird.  All  the  youths  of  his  family  were 
killed  at  Canne,  and  the  Roman  arms  were  soon 

attended  with  success.     Vol,  Mox.  5,  c.  6. 

Saiurninus,  a  satyrist  thrown  down  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock  for  writing  verses  against  Tibe- 
rius.— Sejanus,  Vid.  Sejanw Sextus  Catus, 

censor  with  M.  Cethegus.  He  separated  the 
senators  from  the  people  in  the  public  spectacles. 
During  his  consulship,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
iEtoliaos  found  him  feasting  in  earthen  dishes, 
and  ofieredhim  silver  vessels,  which  he  refused, 
satisfied  with  the  earthen  cups,  &c.  which,  for 
his  virtues,  he  had  received  from  his  father-iu- 
law,  L.  Paulus,  after  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia.   Plin.  33,  c.  11.— Cic.  de  Oral.  1. 

Spartianfts  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors 
Adrian,  Antoninus  Pins,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He 
flourished  A.  D.  240.— Tubero,  grandson  of  L. 
Paulus,  was  austere  in  bis  morals,  and  a  for- 
midable enemy  to  the  Gracdii.  His  grandson 
was  accused  before  Caesar,  and  ably  defended 

by  Cicero.    Cie.ep.ad  Brut. ^Verus  Cesar, 

the  name  of  L.  C.  Commodus  Vems,  aAer 
Adrian  had  adopted  him.  He  was  made  pretor 
and  consul  by  the  emperur,  who  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  his  incapacity  in' the  dischai^ge  of  pub- 
lic duty.  He  killed  himself  by  drinking  an  an- 
tidote; and  Antoninus,  surnamed  Pius,  was 
adopted  in  his  place,  ifilius  was  father  to  An- 
toninus  Yerus,  wboru  Pius  adopted. ^A  physi- 
cian mentioned  by  Galen. L.  Gallns,*a  law- 

yer,  who  wrote  12  books  concerning  the  signifi- 
cation of  all  law  words. Sextus  Petus,  a 

lawyer,  consul  at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  566.  He  is 
greatly  commended  by  Cicero  for  his  learning, 
and  calM  cordoftts  homo  by  Ennins  for  his 
knowledge  of  law.    Cie.  de  Orot.  1,  c.  48.  in 
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JIM.  SO. Slilo,   a  aatiftt  of 

MiCer  to  N.  Ter.  Varro,  wmd  waihat  of  BOBie  ' 
feMliM. ^Lamia,  Vid.  Lamia. 

&XO,  one  of  the  UaipiM  (from  ixoura  «xa0, 
rffiMim  t9UtmMf  er  mkxm  Itaytrfin.)    Fitie.  4, 
T.  460.^Utmed.  Tk.  2«1.— Ovttf.  Al.  18,  t.  . 
110.— One  of  ActmoD't  doek— OaiiC.  Jfet  S, ; 
V.  2S0.  t 

.Slpbvs,  (a  cotO  •  ddty  nwihipped  by  tiM  • 
Egypdaat;  and  ainer  death,  cmbaJined,  aad 
boiifid  la  Che  city  of  Bubaitis.     Htrodat    2,  c 

66,  kJt.'-DM.   l.^Ck.  dc  Mt,  D,  1 .4. 

UdL  to,  c  7.— PImI.  w  Pr. 

.£iiATBiOH,  and  .Smatbia.     Fid.    Ema- 


iBmyliai.    Id  bmi  ibc  fa- 
I  and  iEmylu  were  aailad. 


Bmiiii  uez,  wai  enacted  >y  the  dictator 
fmiUaB,  A.  U.  C.  S09.    It  ordained  that  the  ; 
ecamnbip,    vUch    was   before  qoinqueonial, 
ihoald  be  limiCed  to  one  year  and  a  haiT.    Lt«. 

%y  c.  as. ^Another  in  tke  second  oonsalship  ■ 

oTAnlias  Mamereas,  A.  U.  C.  S91.    It  gave 
pom  to  tke  eldest  pretor  to  drive  a  nail  in  the  . 
eapiiol  so  ibe  ides  oT  September.    Lw.  7,  c  3.  - 

^Tbe  dbniog  of  a  nail  was  a  superstitjoos  | 

ceremony,  by  which  the  Romans  supposed  that , 
a  pestileace  could  be  stopped,  or  an  impendiog  j 
cahmily  averted. 

.Smiuavos,  (C.  Jalitts)  a  native  of  Man-  ' 
ritaaia,  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Dedas.  lie  marched  against  Gallus  and  Yar  ; 
Iciiaa,  bat  araa  infomed  they  had  been  mw^  j 
dered  by  their  own  troops.  He  soon  afler  shai^  j 
ed  ihfeir  fale^-' — One  of  the  thirty  Qrrants  who 
rdtdled  in  Aie  rei|p  of  Gallienns. . 

Amues.    Fid.  iEmylins. 

Ammkstvs,  tfrtat  of  Enna,  was  deposed  by 
DJoojsiaa  the  elder.    Diod.  14. 

.Cwnr.     FsiUcmoii. 

iEsstfva,alaigecityof  Asia.  Oie.  pro  JTacc 

y^MXiwA^  a  eooatry  of  Greece,  which  receiv- 
ed its  aaase  from  £mon,  or  .£mas,  and  was  af- 
terwards called  Thessaly.  Achilles  is  called 
AaoaiMf,  aa  being  bom  there.  OM.  TruU  8, 
d.  U,  I.  4,  el.  1.— Aorat  1,  od.  87.  It  was 
dm  called  Pynrfaa,  from  Pjrnha  Deocalion's 

wife,  who  rcigjied  there. ^The  word  has  been 

indiscriminately  eppiied  to  all  Greece  by  some 
writcn.     Pliis.  4.  c.  7. 

AmSwIdss.  a  priest  of  Apollo,  in  Italy, 
hilled  by  Aneaa.     Virg.  Mn.  10.  v.  537. 

iExus,  aa  actor  in  Domitian's  reign.  «^.  6, 
V.  1»7. 

Mmtlll,  a  noble  famih  in  Rome,  descend- 
ed fiam  Maawrcas,  san  of  Pythagoras,  who  for 

hii  bamaaity  vras  called  Ai/uvxoc  hUmdm. 

A  vestal  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta,  which 
was  estiBgaisbed  by  patting  her  veil  over  it. 

VaLMmx.   1,  c  I.^Oiofiys.  /fai.  S. The 

wife  sf  Africanas  the  elder,  famoas  for  her  be- 
havioar  lo  her  hasband,  when  suspected  of  infi- 

ddjfy.     FaL  Mag.  ^  c.  7. ^Leplda,  daogh- 

tcr  of  Lepidnsy  mairied  Drosas  the  younger, 
whom  she  disgnced  by  her  wantonnem.  She 
killed  herself  when  necosed  of  adolteiy  with  a 

dave.   TmU^  6,  e.  40. A  part  of  Italy  call- 

ed  aim  Flamioia.    Afarfial  6,  ep.  8&. A 

piddic  road  leading  from  Placeotia  to  Ariminom, 
called  after  the  coobbI  fmyliai,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  made  it.    JIfarfial.  8,  ep.  4. 


AfTUAMVB,    a  name  of   Afrieaaai  fta 
yonngter,  son  of  P. 
milies  of  the  Scipios  i 
Many  of  that  family  bore  the  i 
«,v.  2.    ' 

iEMTLO,  a  noble  fiunilv  in  Rome,  daeceaded 
from  iEmylius  the  son  or  Ascaaias^— i'latardb 
says,  dmt  they  are  descended  from  Mamereas, 
the  son  of  Pythagoras,  sumamed  .£mylios  from 
the  sweetnem  of  his  voice,  in  Am.  if  .finyl. — 
The  family  was  distinguished  in  the  variooa 
branches  of  the  Lepidi,  Mamercl,  Mamercini, 
Barbule,  Pauli,  and  Scaari. 

Amtlius,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Sybaris, 
whose  wife  met  with  the  same  fata  as  Procris. 

Fid.  Procris. Censorlnns,  a  cruel  tyrant  of 

Sicily,  who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  iavent* 
ed  new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus  aave  him 
a  brazen  bone  for  this  purpose,  and  me  tyrant 
made  the  first  experiment  upoa  the  donor.  PImI. 

d€  Fort  Rom. ^Lepidus,  a  youth  who  had  a 

statue  in  the  capitol,  ibr  saving  the  life  of  a 

citiaen  in  a  battle.     Voi,  Max   4,  c.  1. ^A 

triumvir  with    Octarros.     Vid.    Lepidua. 
Macer,  a  poet  of  Verona  in  the  Augustan  age. 
He  wrote  some  poems  upon  serpents,  birds,  and, 

as  some  suppose,  on  bees,   Vid.  Mour 

Marcus  Scaoros,  a  Roman  wbo  floorithed  about 
100  years  B.  C.  and  wrote  three  books  concern- 
ing his  own  life.     CSc.  tn  Bnit. ^A  poet  in 

the  age  of  Tiberias,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
Athens,  and  destroyed  himself. Sura,  ano- 
ther writer  on  the  Roman  year.— Mamercus, 
three  times  dictator,  conquered  the  Fidenates, 
and  took  their  city.  He  limited  to  one  year 
aad  a  half  the  censorship,  which  before  his  time 
was  exercised  during  five  years.    Liv.  4,  c  11. 

19,  tu. ^Papioiftnus,  son  of  Hostilios  PapU 

nianos,  was  in  favour  with  the  emperor  Severus, 
aud  wai  made  governor  to  his  sons  Geta  and 
Caracalla.  Geta  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and 
Papinianus  for  upbraiding  him  was  murdered 
by  bis  soldiers.  From  his  icfaool  the  Romans 
have  had  maay  able  lawyers,  who  were  called 
Papinianists. ^Pappus,  a  censor,  who  banish- 
ed from  the  senate,  P.  Com.  Ruffians,  who  had 
been  twice  consul,  because  he  had  at  his  table 
ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  A.  U.  C.  478.   Li». 

14. ^Porcma,  an  elegant   orator.    Ctc.  in 

Brut. Rectus,  a  severe  governor  of  Egypt, 

under  Tiberius.    Dio. I&gillus,  conquered 

the  general  of  Antiocbus  at  sea,  and  obtained 

a  naval  triumph,    liv.  37,  c.  81. Scaurus, 

a  noble,  but  poor  citisen  of  Rome  His  father, 
to  maintain  himself,  was  a  coal-merchant.  He 
was  edile,  and  afterwards  pretor,  aad  fou^t 
agaiost  Jugurtha.  His  son  Marcus  was  son-m- 
law  to  Sylla,  and  in  his  edileship  he  built  a  itrj 

magnificent  theatre.     PUn.  86,  c.    16. A 

bridge  at  Rome,  called  also  Soblicios.  Juo.  6, 
V.82. 

iENiau,  an  island  iu  the  bay  of  Puteoli, 
abounding  with  cypress  trees.  It  received  its 
name  from  f  .neas,  wbo  is  supposed  to  have 
landed  there  on  his  way  to  Latium.  It  is  called 
Pithecosa  by  the  Greeks,  and  oow  Ischia,  and 
was  famous  once  for  its  mineral  waters.  Liv. 
8,  c.  22.— i'Kn.  8,  C.  6,  1.  81,  c.  2 — ^Slal.  8. 
S^,  5,  r.  104.  ^ 
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J^ABiuM,  a  ftrest  near  OleoM  in  Aehaia 
sacred  to  Japiter. 

iENAflius,  one  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta. 
Tkueyd,  9,  c.  2. 

Mnea,,  or  .£neia,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  16 
milet  frem  Tbenalooica,  fooaded  byiEneas. 
Uv.  40,  c.  4. 1.  44,  c.  10. 

JEstloKtj  a  tovm  of  Chenonesos,  built  by 
iEneas.  Cassander  destroyed  it,  and  carried 
the  inhabitants  to  Tbesialooica,  lately  built. 
Dionys,  Htd.  1. 

Mvilnm,  a  name  git  en  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  ^neas,  by  Virg.  JEn,  1,  t. 
161. 

JEsEk%f  a  Trojan  prince,  ton  of  Anchisesand 
tbe  goddess  Venns.  The  opinions  of  antbors 
concerning  bis  character  are  different.  His  in- 
fancy was  intrasted  to  the  care  of  a  mnph,  and 
at  the  age  of  5  he'was  recalled  to  Troy.  He 
aftenvards  improved  himself  in  Theasaly  under 
Chiron,  a  tenerable  sage,  whose  boose  wasfre- 
qaented  by  the  young  princes  and  heroes  of  the 
age.  Soon  alter  his  retom  home  he  married 
Creosa,  Priam's  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  called  Ascanios.  Daring  tbe  Trojan  war, 
be  behaTcd  with  great  raloar,  in  defence  of  his 
country,  and  came  to  an  engagement  with  Dio- 
modes  and  Achilles.  Yet  Strabo,  Dictys  of 
Crete,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and  Dares 
of  Phrygia,  accuse  him  of  betraying  bis  ooontiy 
to  the  Greeks,  with  Antenor,  and  of  preserving 
his  life  and  fortune  by  this  treacherous  measure. 
He  lived  at  variance  with  Priam,  because  he 
received  not  sufficient  marks  of  distinction  from 
the  king  and  his  family,  as  Homatf  II.  IS,  says. 
This  might  have  provoked  him  to  seek  revenge 
Vf  perfidy.  Authors  of  credit  report,  that  when 
IVoy  was  in  flames,  he  carried  away,  upon  his 
shoulders,  his  father  Anchises,  and  the  statnes 
of  his  household  gods,  leading  in  his  hand  his 
son  Ascanios,  and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow 
behind.  Some  say  that  he  retired  to  Mount 
Ida,  where  he  built  a  fleet  of  20  ships,  and  set 
sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement.  Strabo  and  others 
maintain  that  Matta  never  left  his  ceuntiy, 
but  rebuilt  Troy,  where  he  reigned,  and  his 
posterity  after  him.  Even  Homer,  who  Jived 
400  vears  after  the  Trojan  war,  says,  //.  SO,  v. 
30,  kc,  that  the  gods  destined  £neas  and  his 
posterity  to  reign  over  the  Trojans.  This  pas- 
sage Dionys.  Hal.  explained,  by  saying  that 
Homer  meant  tbe  Trojans  who  had  gone  over 
to  Italy  with  iBneas,  and  not  tbe  actual  inhabi- 
tants of  Troy.  According  to  Virgil  and  other 
Latin  authors,  who,  to  make  their  court  to  the 
Roman  emperors,  traced  their  origin  up  to 
^oeas,  and  described  his  arrival  into  Italy  as 
indubitable,  he  with  bis  fleet  first  came  to  the 
Thraciun  Chersonesus,  where  Polymnestor  one 
of  his  allies,  reigned.  After  visiting  Delos,  the 
Stropbodes,  and  Crete,  where  he  expected  to  find 
tbe  empire  promised  bim  by  the  oracle,  as  in  the 
place  where  his  progenitors  were  bom,  be  land^ 
ed  in  Epinis  and  Drepannm,  the  court  of  king 
Acestes  in  Sicily,  where  he  buried  his  father. 
From  Sicily  he  sailed  for  Italy,  but  was  driven 
on  tbe  coasts  of  Africa,  and  kindly  received  by 
Dido  queen  of  Carthage,  to  whom,  on  his  intei^ 
Tiew,  he  gave  one  of  the  garments  of  the  bean- 1 


tifal  Helen.  Dido  being  enamoored  of  him, 
wished  to  many  him;  but  he  left  Carthage  by 
Older  of  the  sods.  In  his  voyage  he  was  driven 
to  Sicily,  and  from  ttienee  he  pissed  to  Come, 
where  the  Svbil  conducted  him  to  hell,  that  he 
mig^t  hear  uom  his  father  &e  fates  which  at* 
tended  him  and  all  his  posterity.  After  a  voyage 
of  seven  years,  and  the  loss  pf  13  ships,  he 
came  to  tibe  Tyber:  Latinos,  the  king  of  the 
country,  Veceived  him  with  hospitality,  and  pro- 
mised him  his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  been 
before  betrothed  to  king  Tnmus  by  her  mother 
Amata.  To  prevent  this  marriage,  Tumus  made 
war  against  Mmbbi  and  after  many  battles,  the 
war  was  decid^  by  a  combat  between  the  two 
rivals,  in  whicn  Tumus  was  killed.  .Sneas 
married  Larinia,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the 
town  of  Lavinium,  aad  succeeded  his  father-in* 
law.  After  a  short  reign,  iEneas  was  killed  in 
a  battle  against  the  Etrurians.  Some  say  that 
he  was  drowned  in  the  Numieos,  and  his  body 
weighed  down  by  his  armour;  upon  which  the 
Latias,  not  finding  their  king,  sapposed  that  he 
had  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  tfaerelbre  of- 
fered him  sacrifices  as  to  a  god.  Dionys.  Hal. 
fixes  the  airival  of  iEneas  in  Italy  in  the  64th. 
olymp.  Some  authors  suppose  that  £neas,  after 
the  siege  of  Troy,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  together  with  Andromache,  and  that  he 
was  canned  to  Thessaly,  whence  he  escaped  to 
Italy.  Others  say,  that  after  he  had  come  to 
Italy,  he  returned  to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanios 
king  of  Latium.  iEneas  has  been  pmised  for 
his  piety,  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
HomtT.  IL  13  and  f  0.  Hymn  in  Vener. — J^ 
(od.  3,  c  12.— Died.  3.— P«iis.  f ,  c.  33,  2.  3, 
c.  22, 1.  10,  c.  26.— Piitf.  in  JZowiirf.  if  CtroL 
QiiuttL  Bimu^VaL  Max,  1,  c  8.— JFlor.  1,  c 

I Justin,  20,  c.  1, 1.  31,  €.  8, 1.  43,  c.  1 — 

Dieip.  Cnt.  6s— Awes  PAry.  6 — Dionys.  M. 

I,  c.  II.— fiMm6.  13.— Lie.   1,  c.  1 Firg. 

wlin.— dficr.  Itdor.— jECinn.  F.  H.  8,  c.  22.— 
Proptrt.  4,  el.  1,  v.  42.— Opji<.  Ma.  14,  fab.  3, 

&c.  TVtsf.  4,  V.  799. ^A  son  of  iEneas  and 

Lavinia,  called  Sylvius,  because  his  mother  re- 
tired with  him  into  fiie  woods  after  his  father's 
death.  He  succeeded  Ascanios  in  Latium, 
though  opposed  by  Julius  the  son  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Virg.  J^.  6,  V.  770. — lev.  1,  c.  3. 
An  ambassador  -sent  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  Athens,  to  treat  of  peace,  in  the  8Ui 

year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. ^An  aacient 

author  who  wrote  on  tactics,  besides  odicr 
treatises,  which,  according  to  ^liaA,  were  epi- 
tomised by  Cineas  the  friend  of  Pyrrhos.— A 
native  of  Gaza,  who,  from  a  platonic  philoso- 
pher became  a  christian,  A.  D.  486,  and  wrote 
a  dialogue  called  Tkeopkrashu,  on  the  immor- 
tality of  tfie  soul,  and  the  resurrection. 

^NEiA,  or  JEaniA,,  a  place  near  Rome  after- 
wards called  Janiculuro. ^A  city  of  Troas. 

Strab.  17. ^A  city  of  Macedonia.    IHonys. 

ad.  I. 

ifiiraroBs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Ascaainsa 
son  of  iEneas.     Virg.  Mil  9,  v.  663. 

JEnkis,  a  poem  of  Virgil,  which  has  for  ito 
subject  the  settiement  of  iBneas  in  Italy.  The 
great  -  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known.  The 
author  has  imitated  Homer,  and  ai  tone  tay^ 
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HB  aify  bceaue  be  h 
■t,  mad  is  an  ocigiaaJ.  Vii^l  died 
»te  ted  cnrecled  it,  and  at  Ui  death  de- 
aui  k  Mis^C  be  bynit  This  wai  bamuly  dia- 
ikcfed«  and  Aagwlnt  Mved  Iran  the  uunei,  a 
poem  wbidi  proved  his  Ihmily  to  be  descended 
hm  the  ]Dii0i  of  Tm.  The  iEaeid  bad  ea- 
MbA  the  aOeatioB  of  the  poet  for  11  ^ean, 
'    '     '  I  it  seenf  that  it  was 


TxgikS  dM0D  to  iailate  Homer*!  Odyney,  and 
iaftalaitlbe  Uiad.    The  actioo  of  the  poem 


k  cigbc  jean,  one  of  which  only,  the 
lai^ii itafly  tafcea  ep  by  aetioo,  as  the  leven 
fert  are  BMiely  episodes,  sneb  as  Jqiio*s  al- 
Imifte  tsdeatioj  the  IVojaas,  the  loves  of  iBneaa 
md  Dido,  the  relmtioD  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  kc. 
bihefcit  book  of  die  £oeid,  the  hero  is  in- 
hodaeed,  io  the  aefenth  year  of  bis  eqieditioo, 
Miiiag  in  the  Meditemunean,  and  shipwrecked 
mteAfiicao  eoest,  where  he  is  received  by 
la  the  aecood,  .fineas,  at  the  desire  of 
MBBidaa  qveeo,  relates  the  fall  of  Troy, 
ifigMifafoiiglkthe  geaand  cooilagration 
■t  Ida.  In  the  (hiid,  the  hero  cootiooes 
J  by  m  minate  aecoontof  hif  voyage 
i  Cyeiadcs,  the  places  where  he  land* 
ed,  and  the  dreadfal  storm,  with  the  description 
if  nhidi  the  poen  opened.  Dido,  io  the  fourth 
hook,  amkes  peblie  her  partiali^  to  Alneas, 
which  ia^lifhted  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojans 
inm  Caithasa,  and  the  book  closes  with  the  soi- 
dde  of  the  diaappointed  qaeen.  In  the  fifth 
booh,  £neas  tails  to  Sicily,  where  be  celebrates 
the  aaabenaiy  of  his  Ihtbers*  death,  and  theoee 
pwaaes  hb  voyage  la  Italy.  In  the  lixtb,  he 
visits  the  Elymaa  fields  and  leans  from  his  fa- 
Aer  the  lale  which  attends  him  and  his  descend- 
anli  the  Jtoanno.  In  the  seventh  book,  tbt  he- 
ro reaches  the  destined  land  of  Latium,  and  con- 
dndesn  treaty  with  &e  king  of  the  country, 
which  is  saoB  bnkea  by  the  intefference  of  Juno, 
who  stimnlatef  Tumas  to  war.  The  aozillaries 
flfihe  enemy  are  enumerated;  and  in  tbe  eighth 
jEneas  is  assisted  by  Evander,  and  re- 
I  fiem  Yeans  a  shield  wrought  by  Vulcan, 
represented  the  futare  glory  and 
I  ef  the  Boman  nation.  The  reader  is 
pkaaed  in  the  ninth  book,  with  the  account  of 
battles  between  the  rival  armies,  and  tbe  im- 
mortal friendship  of  Nisas  and  Eoryalus.  Jupi- 
ter ia  fte  tealh,  attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
Venas  and  Jono,  who  patronised  tbe  opposite 
parties;  Ihe  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  killed,  and 
IVmas  saved  fimn  the  avenging  band  of  iEneas, 
by  Ihe  interposition  efJnao.  The  eleventh  book 
gives  an  ncconnt  of  the  funeral  of  Pallas,  and  of 
the  molilated  reconciliation  between  iEneas  and 
Latinns,  which  the  sadden  appearance  of  tbe 
cacaqf  defeats.  Camilla  is  slain,  and  tbe  com- 
batants separated  by  the  night  In  the  last  book, 
Jaao  prevents  the  single  combat  agreed  upon  by 
T^mas  and  .Sneas.  Hie  Tkojaas  are  defeated 
ia  fibe  aboeaee  of  tfaeur  king;  bot  on  tbe  return 
«f  Aaens,  the  battle  assnmes  a  difierent  turn, 
a  riagle  eoabet  isiba|^  by  tbe  rival  leaders, 
«dfhe  poem  is  eondoded  by  the  death  of  kiag 
Tanas.    Plin.  7.  e.  SO,  4k. 

Ansniiivs,  a  brave  genera]  of  Arm.  Uv, 
SS,  e.  25.-«-— A  Cretan  |diilosopber,  who  wrot» 


Pynhe. 


6  books  on  the  doctrine  of  his  i 
Diog  tnPyr. 
iHUrisius,  a  somame  of  Japiter,  irom  moaat 

.£oum. 

iEMiTus,  a  victor  at  Olympia  who,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  vietoiy,  died  throogh  eiocm  of  joy.  Pent. 
3,  c.  18. 

3iMik.     Vid,  .£nbia. 

Amicus,  a  comic  writer  at  Athens. 

iEmdcBi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  lai* 
em.  t,v.  591. 

^NOBAnnos,  or  Ahenobarbos,  the  snmame 
of  Domitios.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  ao» 
qaainted  him  with  a  victoiy,be  discredited  diem; 
upon  which  they  touched  bis  chin  aad  beard, 
which  instantly  became  of  a  braaen  coloar, 
whence  the  surname  given  to  himself  and  his 
descendants. 

^NdCLBs,  a  writer  of  Rhodes.    Mmn. 

iENOB,  now  £no,  an  independent  dit§  of 
Thrace,  at  tbe  eastern  mouth  of  the  Hebras, 
confounded  with  iEneia,  of  which  Aneas  was 
tbe  founder.    Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

iEiruM,  a  town  of  Thrace— -of  Thcssaly,— A 

mountain  io  Cepballenia.   StnJk.  7. ^A  river 

and  village  near  Ossa. ^A  city  of  Crete  baUt 

by£neas. 

iEvTRA,  a  town  of  Thasos.  Arodol.  6,  e. 
47. 

iE5uA,  a  name  given  to  Ame.  Sappbo  is 
called  JEalUa  pueUa,  and  lyric  poetry  JEoHum 
osrm«fi,  because  of  Alcseut  and  Sappho,  natives 
of  Lesbos,  in  Aolia.  Horel.  4,  od.  8,  v.  12, 
and  od.  9,  V.  12. 

iE6uA,  or  Mo\u,  a  coonbj  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  <£gean  sea.  It  has  Troas  at  tbe  north, 
and  loaia  at  the  soudi.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  Grecian  origin,  aad  were  masters  of  many  of 
tbe  neighbouring  islands.  They  had  IS,  odiers 
say  SO,  considerable  cities,  of  which  Coma:  and 
Lesbos  were  the  most  famoas.  They  received 
their  name  from  Mola»  son  of  Hellenos.  They 
migrated  from  Greece  about  1124  B.  C.  80 
years  before  tbe  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
HerodeL  1,  c  26,  kc—Strob.  1,  2,  and  6.— 

F(tn.  5,  c.  30 — Melaj  1,  c.  2  and  18 ^Tbes- 

saly  has  been  anciently  called  JEolia.  Boeotus, 
son  of  Neptune,  having  settled  there,  called  bis 
followers  Boiotions,  and  their  country  Bmtia. 

JEoujB  and  AolIdes,  seven  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy ;  called  Lipara,  Hiera,  Strongyle, 
Didyme,  Ericusa,  Phoenicusa,  and  Eoonymous. 
They  were  the  retreat  of  the  winds;  and  Virg, 
•ffin.  1,  V.  56,  calls  them  JEolia,  and  the  king- 
dom of  iEolus  the  god  of  storms  and  win£. 
They  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  VfUcanue  and 
Bepluest'm8e$f  and  are  known  now  among  tbe 
modems  under  the  general  appellation  of  Lipari 
islands.  Lticon.  6,  v.  609. — Jtiiftn.  4,  c.  1. 

iEoLfoA,  a  city  of  Tenedos. ^Another  near 

Tbermopyle.    Herodot,  8,  c.  S5. 

jEoLboES,  a  patronymic  of  Ulysses,  from  iEo- 
las;  because  Antidea,  his  mother,  was  pregnant 
by  Sisyphus,  the  oon  of  iEolns,  when  she  mar- 
ried Laertes.  It  is  also  given  to  Athamas  and 
Misenns,  as  sons  of  JEoius.     (hid,  MeL  4,  v. 

611,  I.  13,  V.  31 Vtrg.  JBn,  6,  v.  164  and 

629. 

iEdLus,  tbe  king  of  stoims  and  wiads,  was 
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the  con  of  Uippotas.    He  rdgaed  over  iBolia;  i 
and  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and  a 
great  astronomer,- the  poeto  have  called  him  the 
{pod  of  the  wind.    It  is  said  that  he  confined  in  j 
a  bag,  and  gave  to  Ulysses,  all  the  winds  that  , 
could  blow  against  his  vessel  when  be  returned 
to  Ithaca.    The  companions  of  Ulysses  untied 
the  bag,  and  gave  the  winds  their  liberty.    Mo- 
lus  was  indebted  to  Juno  for  his  royal  dignity, 
according  to  Virgil.    The  name  seems  lo  be 
derived  /rom  dupxec,  various,  because  the  winds 

over  which  he  presided  are  ever  varying. 

There  were  two  others,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father 
to  Macareus  and  Ganace,  and  a  soo  of  Helenus, 
often  confounded  with  the  god  of  the  winds. 
This  last  married  Enaretta,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  JfyoUod.  1,  c  7. 
—Homer,  Od.  10,  v.  I.— Ovid  Met.  11,  v.  478,^ 
1.  14,  V.  t24,^ApoUtm,  4.  Jlrgon.-~Flace,  1,' 
T.  666.— Diod.  4  and  b.—Virg.  JEn,  1,  v.  56, 
&c. 

£oEA,  a  festival  in  Athens,  in  honour  of  Eri- 
gone. 

iBplLiuB,  a  king  of  Greece,  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  Hercules,  whose  son  Uyllus  he 
adopted.    Strab,  9 

JEpba,  a  town  of  Crete,  called  Solis,  in  ho- 
nour of  Solon.     PltU.  in  SoUn. 

iEptfLo,  a  general  of  the  Istrians,  who  drank 
to  excess,  after  he  had  stormed  the  camp  of  A. 
ManliuB,  the  Roman  general.  Being  attacked 
by  a  soldier,  he  fled  (o  a  neighbouring  town, 
which  the  Romans  took,  and  killed  himself  for 
fear  of  being  taken.     FUnr,  2,  c.  10. 

iEpT,  a  town  of  Elis,  under  the  dominion  of 
Nestor.     Stat.  4,  Thih,  v.  180. 

Apf  Tus,  king  of  MycensB,  sonof  Chrespbontes 
and  Merope,  was  educated  in  Arcadia  with  Cyp- 
selus,  his  mother's  father.'  To  recover  his  king- 
dom) he  killed  Polyphontes,  who  had  married 
his  mother  against  her  will,  and  usurped  the 

crown.    JlpoUod.  2,  c.  6. — Potis.  4,  c.  8. 

A  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Elatus. ^A  son  of 

Hyppothous,  who  forcibly  entered  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  near  Mantinea,  and  was  struck  blind 
by  the  sudden  eniption  of  salt  water  from  the 
altar.  He  was  killed  by  a  serpent  in  hunting. 
Pmu.  '8,  c.  4  and  6. 

Mf^oiAtr  iE^uicfiu,  a  people  of  Latium,  near 
Tybur;  they  were  great  enemies  to  Rome  in  its 
infant  state,  and  were  conquered  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. Flor,  1,  c.  11.— lio.  1,  c.  3S,  1.  2,  c. 
SO,  I.  S,  c.  2,  SLC.—Pttn.  3,  c.  4.—  Virg,  JEn. 
7,  V.  747,  1.  9,  V.  684.— Ovui.  Foat.  3,  v.  93.— 
Dionys.  Hal.  2,  c  19. 

i&QuiMEi  JX7M,  a  place  in  Rome  where  the  bouse 
of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sovereign  power, 
for  which  crime  his  habitation  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.    Liv.  4,  c  16.  ' 

iEaiAs,  an  ancient  king  of  Cyprus,  who  bnilt 
the  temple  of  Paphos.    TacU.  Hist,  2,  c.  3. 

£a5pK,  wife  of  Atreus,  committed  adultery 
with  Thyestes,  her  brother-in-law,  and  had  1^ 
him  twins,  who  were  placed  as  food  before  Atre- 

ni.     Ovid.  Tritt.  2,  v.  391. A  dau{;hter  of 

Cepheus,  ravished  by  Mars.    She  died  in  child- 
bed: her  child  was  preserved,  and  called  JEro- 
pus.     Pout.  8,  c.  44. 
£r8po8,  a  general  of  Eptrotf  in  the  reign  of 


Pynrfans. ^A  person  apptrfnted  regent  to  Orei* 

tes,  the  infant  soo  of  Archelaos,  king  of  Mace- 
donia.  An  officer  of  king  Philip,  banished 

for  bringing  a  singer  into  his  camp.     Polfwn. 

4,  c  2. ^A  mountain  of  Chaonia.  *  Uo.  31, 

C.6. 

iEsicus,  a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida.^— -A  son 
of  Priam,  by  Aleziriioe;  or,  according  to  othere, 
by  Arisba.  He  ijecame  enamoored  of  Hesperia, 
whom  he  pursued  into  the  woods-  The  nymph 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  into 
a  bird.  iEsacus  followed  her  example,  and  was 
changed  into  a  cormorant  by  Tethyi.  Ovid. 
Met,  11,  fab.  11. 

^sApus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia,  failing 
into  the  Hellespont.    Pkn.  5,  c-  32. 

JEiAK,  or  ^8liu.i,  a  river  of  Magna  Gnecia, 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Crotona.  Ovid.  Met. 
16,  V  28. 

£sch!nbs,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flourish- 
ed about  342  B.  C.  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  rivalship  with  Demosthenes.  His  father's 
name  was  Atromecus,  and  he  boasted  of  his  des- 
cent firom  a  noble  family,  though  Demosthenes 
reproached  him  as  being  the  son  of  a  courtezan. 
The  first  open  signs  of  enmity  between  the  rival 
orators  appeared  at  the  court  of  Philip,  whero 
they  were  sent  as  Ambassadors;  bat  the  charac- 
tecjof  ^schines  was  tarnished  by  the  hceeptanee 
ofa  bribe  from  the  Macedonian  prinoa,  whose 
tyranny  had  hitherto  been  the  general  subject  oT 
his  declamation.  When  the  Athenians  wished 
to  reward  the  patriotic  labours  of  Demosthenes 
with  a  golden  crown,  .ffischines  impeachad  Cte- 
siphon,  who  proposed  it;  and  to  their  subsequent 
dispute  we  are  indebted  for  the  two  celebrated 
orations  de  corend.  iEtchines  was  defeated  by 
his  rival  *s  superior  eloquence,  and  banished  to 
Rhodes;  but  as  he  retired  from  Athens,  Demosp- 
thenes  ran  after  him,  and  noUy  forced  him  to 
accept  a  present  of  silver.  In  his  banidiment, 
the  orator  repeated  to  the  Rhodians,  what  he 
bad  delivered  against  Demosthenes;  and  after 
receiving  much  applanse,  he  was  desired  to  read 
the  answer  of  bis  antagonist  It  was  received 
with  greater  marks  of  approbation ;  but,  exclaim- 
ed .Sschines,  how  much  more  would  your  admi- 
ration have  been  raised,  had  you  heard  Demos- 
ihenes  himself  speak  it!  JSschines  died  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age,  at  Rhodes,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  at  Samos.  He  wrote  three  orations, 
and  nine  epistles,  which,  from  their  number,  re- 
ceived the  name,  the  first  of  the  graces,  and  the 
last  of  the  muses.  The  orations  alone  are  ex* 
tant,  generally  found  colleeted  widi  those  of  Ly- 
sias.  An  oration  which  bears  the  name  of  I>e- 
liaea  lex,  is  said  not  to  be  his  production,  but 
that  of  .£schfaies,  another  orator  of  that  age. 
Die.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  24,  1.  2,  c.  68.  in  BmL  c. 
17.— Pinl.  in  DemoiCfc.— Dicg.  2  and  3.— /^in. 
7,  c.  30.  Diogenes  mentions  seven  more  of  the 
same  name. A  philosopher,  disciple  of  Soc- 
rates, who  wrote  several  diaJogoes,  some  of 
which  bore  the  following  titles:  Aspasia,  Phan- 
don,  Alcibiades,  Draco,  Eiycia,  Polvsenns,  Te- 
lauges,  &c.  The  dialogue  entituled  Axiochus, 
and  ascribed  to  Plato,  is  supposed  to  be  bis 
composition.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  Leo- 
xnrd,  1718,  with  the  notes  of  Horrsus,  in  8vo. 
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tta*i(«rFiacUr,8TO.Iips.  1766. kmtin 

utenvle  SB  oratocy. An  Arcadian. A 

WjkmBui A  disciple  of  Melanduos, — '- 

A  MiiciiaD  writer. ^A  statnary. 

fscBuov,  a  Mitylencan  poet,  intimate  with 
liialolle.  Be  aocompanied  Alexander  in  his 
Aaalic  cipeditMm. An  Iambic  poet  of  Sa- 
wn.   AUiem.- A  physician  commended  by 

Galen.  A  treatise  of  his  on  husbandry  has  been 

qwlcd  bj  PSfUf. A  lieatcaant  of  Arcbaga- 

thas,  hilled  by  Hanno.  Diod.  20. 

iEscHTuiss,  a  man  who  wrote  a  book  on 
yiralfe.    JEiimn.  H.  An.  16. 

.dSscBfura,  an  excellent  soldier  and  poet  of 
Athens,  ann  of  Eopborion,  and  brother  to  CyQ»- 
ipros.  He  was  in  tlie  Athenian  army  at  the  bat- 
to  of  Maralhoo,  Salamis,  and  Platsa.  But  the 
anst  solid  &ne  he  has  obtained,  is  the  oflspri^g 
kssof  his  valoar  in  the  field  of  battle  than  of  his 
Of  ninety  tragedies,  however,  the  fndt 
Bgenioaa  lalMNua,  40  of  which  were  re- 
_i  with  the  pobiie  prise,  only  seven  have 
s  safe  to  as:  Fromdknitmnbtui^SijpUmdur 
cm  apmd  Tleftat,  Pcrun,  «%8m«tiMioa,  Ckapk4h 
n»  /'mni'iyrffli,  Su^ieea.  Jiscbylos  is  the  first 
who  iaaodaced  two  actors  on  the  stage,  and 
dsfbed  (heoi  wit^  dresses  suitable  to  their  cha- 
He  likewise  removed  murder  from  the 
It  is  said,  that  when  he  composed,  his 
i  betrayed  the  greatest  ferocity;  and, 
;  to  oae  of  his  sc^iliasts,  when  his  fTu- 
epresented,  many  children  died 
tfaroafjh  fear,  and  several  pregnant  women  ac- 
toalty  miicaivied  in  the  bouse,  at  the  sight  of  the 
honiUe  masks  Ant  were  introduced.  The  ima- 
gpnalioo  of  the  poet  was  strong  and  eomprehen- 
sBve»  hot  disorderiy  and  wild;  fruitful  in  prodi- 
giesy  but  litsrfainiBg  probabilities.  His  siyle  is 
obscnre,  and  the  labours  of  an  excellent  oiodera 
critic  have  pcoooaaeed  him  the  most  difficult  of 
all  Ike  Greek  dassica.  A  few  expressions  of  im- 
pioiis  teadency  in  one  ef  his  plays,  nearly  proved 
fatal  €0  ^Ssehylm;  he  was  condemned  to  death ; 
but  bus  bi«ther  Amynias,  it  is  reported,  reversed 
die  sealence,  by  uncovering  an  arm,  of  which 
ihe  hand  had  been  eat  off  at  the  batUe  of  Sala- 
Bis  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  poet 
was  pardoaed.  .£schylus  has  been  accused  of 
diiiitcing  to  esceas,  and  of  netcr  oomposiiig  ex- 
cept when  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  In  his  old 
^  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Hiero  ia  Sicily. 
Being  infiicBied  that  he  was  to  die  by  the  fall  of 
a  hoMe,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  fickle- 
ness af  his  eoontiymen,  and  withdrew  from  the 
city  ialo  die  fields,  where  he  sat  down.  An  eagle 
wi&  a  tortoise  in  her  bill,  flew  over  his  bald 
head,  and  sappoting  it  to  be  a  stone,  dropped 
her  pRy  apon  it  to  break  Ihe  shell,  and  .£schy- 
Iss  iasinatty  died  of  the  blow,  in  the  69th  year 
ef  his  age,  466  B.  C.  It  Is  said  that  be  wrote  an 
aecoanl  dT  die  battle  of  Marathon  in  elegiac 
verses.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that 
of  Stoolcy,  fbl.  London,  1663.  that  of  Glasg.  t 
vols.  IB  12mo.  1746,  and  that  of  Schotz,  2  vols. 
Ive.  Halae,  l7S2.~/ronrf.  ^rt.  Poet.  278.^ 
QfintiL  10,  e.  1.— /'tin.  10,  c.  3.— Foi.  Jtfax. 

9,  c  12. The   I2th  perpetual  archon  of 

-A  Coiinthlaa,  brother-in-law  to 
.  intimate  with  Timoleen.  Flvi.in 


TImoi. A  Rbodian  set  over  Egypt  widi  Feu* 

cestes  ofMacedoaia.  Curt.  4.  c.  8. A  na- 
tive of  Coidos,  teacher  of  rhetoric  to  Cicero* 
Cie.  in  Brut. 

iRscvLlnus,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis,  ar  as 
some  say,  by  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phlegias,  was 
god  of  medicine.  AAer  his  union  with  Coronis, 
ApoUo  set  a  crow  to  watoh  her,  and  was  soon 
informed  that  she  admitted  the  caresses  of 
Ischys,  of  .£fflooia.  The  aodt  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
destroyed  Coronis  with  lightning,  but  saved  die 
infant  from  her  womb,  and  gave  him  to  be  edu- 
cated to  Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  me- 
dicine. Some  authors  say,  that  Coronis  left  her 
father  to  avoid  the  discoveiy  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  that  she  exposed  her  child  near  Epidaums. 
A  coat  of  the  Hocks  of  Aresthanas  gave  him  her 
milk,  and  the  dog  who  kept  the  ftock  stood  by 
bim  to  shelter  him  from  injury.  He  was  found 
by  die  master  of  the  flock,  who  went  in  search 
of  his  stray  goat,  aad  saw  his  head  surrounded 
with  resplendent  rays  of  lighL  iEsculapius  was 
physician  to  the  Aigonauti,  and  considered  so 
skilled  in  the  medicinal  power  of  plants,  that  be 
was  called  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  god  of  me- 
dicine. He  restored  many  to  life,  of  which  Pluto 
complained  to  Jupiter  who  struck  .Alsculapius 
with  thunder,  but  Apollo,  angry  at  tbe  death  of 
his  son,  killed  the  Cyclops  who  made  the  thun- 
derbolts. iSsculapius  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  chiefly  at  Epidaums,  Pergamus, 
Aliens,  Smyrna.  &c.  Goals,  bulls,  lambs,  and 
pigs  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars,  and  the  cock 
and  the  serpent  were  sacred  to  him.  Rome,  A. 
U.  C.  462,  was  delivered  of  a  plague,  and  built 
a  temple  to  the  god  of  medicine,  who,  as  was 
supposed,  had  come  there  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, and  hid  himself  among  the  reeds  in  aa 
island  of  the  Tyber.  iEsculapius  was  represent- 
ed vridi  a  large  beard,  holding  in  his  band  a 
staff,  round  which  was  wreathed  a  serpent;  his 
other  hand  was  supported  on  the  head  of  a  ser- 
pent. Serpents  are  more  particularly  sacred  to 
him,  not  only  as  the  ancient  physicians  used 
them  in  their  prescriptions;  but  because  they 
were  the  symbols  of  prudence  and  foresight,  so 
necessary  in  tbe  medical  profession.  He  mar^ 
ried  Epione,  by  whom  he  liad  two  sons,  famous 
for  their  skill  in  medicine,  Machaon  and  Podali- 
rus;  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Hygiea,  god- 
dess of  health,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Some 
have  supposed  that  he  lived  a  short  time  after 
the  Trojan  war.  Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of 
him.  Homer,  IL4j  v.  193.  Hymn.  in^EscvU. — 
JlpoUod,  3,  c.  10.— .^SppoUon.  4,  Jir^on-^Hy 
gin,  fab.  49  —CMd.  Mtt  2,  fab.  8.— Pons.  2, 
c.  11.  and  27,  I.  7,  c  23,  &€.— Dtod.  4.— 
Pindar.  Pyth,  $,~-Lucian.  Dial,  de  SaUat.'^ 
Vat,  Mix.  1,  c.  8  — Cie.  de  J^at  D.  3,  c.  22, 
says  there  were  three  of  (his  name;  the  Ist,  ^ 
son  of  Apollo,  worshipped  in  Arcadia;  2d,  a 
hrodier  of  Mercury;  3d,  a  man  who  first  taught 
medicine. 

^sBPvs,  a  son  of  Bucolioo.  Homer.  H.  6,  t.  . 
21. A  river.     Fid.  iEsapus. 

iEsERNiA,  a  city  of  the  Samnites,  in  Italy. 
lAo.  27,  c.  12,^SU.  8,  v.  667. 

iEsioN,  an  Athenian,  known  for  his  respect 
for  the  taleoti  of  DcmotUieDes.  JPIat.  in  Demost. 
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JEnSy  a  river  of  Italy,  which  sqwrales  Um- 
bria  from  Picenum. 

JEtos^  SOD  of  Gretheot,  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
fciDgdom  of  lolchos,  but  was  soon  exiled  by  his 
brother.  He  married  Alcimeda,  by  whom  be 
bad  Jason,  whose  education  ke  intrusted  to  Chi- 
ron, being  afraid  of  Pelias.  When  Jason  was 
erown  up,  be  demanded  his  fatfaer^s  kingdom 
from  his  uncle,  who  gave  him  evasive  answers, 
and  persuaded  him  to  go  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece.  [  Fid  Jason,]  At  his  return,  Jason  found 
his  father  very  infirm;  and  Medea  [  Fid.  Medea,] 
at  his  request,  drew  the  blood  from  .^son's 
veins,  and  refilled  them  with  the  juice  of  certain 
herbs  which  she  had  gathered,  and  immediately 
the  old  man  recovered  the  vigour  and  bloom  of 
youth.  Some  say  that  M»on  killed  himself  by 
drinking  bull's  blood,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of 

Pelias.    Diod.  4 ^poUod,   1,   c.   9.^Chid. 

Met  7,  V.  2B5.^Hygin,  fab.  If. A  river  of 

Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

^s5nYdes,  a  patronymic  of  Jason,  as  being 
descended  from  iEson. 

iEsopDS,  a  Phrygian  philosopher,  who,  though 
originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty  by  the 
sallies  of  his  senius.  He  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  chiefly 
resided  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
.by  whom  be  was  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  In  this  commission  iEsop  behaved 
with  great  severity,  and  satirically  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floating  sticks,  which  appear  lai*ge 
at  a  distance,  but  are  nothing  when  brought 
near.  The  Delphtans,  oflfended  with  his  sarcas- 
tic remarks,  accused  him  of  having  secreted  one 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Apollo's  temple,  and 
threw  iiim  down  firom  a  rock,  561  B.  C.  Mast- 
mus  Plhnudes  has  ivritten  his  life  in  Greek;  but  * 
DO  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer,  who 
falsely  asserts  that  the  mythologist  was  short 
and  delbrmed.  ^sop  dedicated  his  fables  to  bis 
patron  Croesus;  but  what  appears  now  under  his 
name,  is  no  doubt  a  compilation  of  all  the  fables 
and  apologues  of  wits  before  and  after  the  age  of 
^sop,  conjointly  with  his  own.  Plut.  in  Solon. 

—Ptutd.  1.  fab.  2, 1.  «,  fab.  0. Claudus,  an 

actor  on  the  Roman  stage,  very  intimate  with. 
Cicero.  He  amassed  an  immense  fortune.  His 
son,  to  be  more  expensive,  melted  precious 
stones  to  drink  at  his  entertainments.  Horat.  2, 
SaL  S,  V.  «S9.— Fol.  Max.  8,  c.  10. 1.  9,  c   1. 

— Plin.  9,  c.  86,  1.  10,  c.  61. An  orator. 

Diog. An  historian  in  the  timb  of  Anaxi- 

menes.    PltU  in  S^on. A  river  of  Pontus. 

Strab.   12. An  attendant  of   Mithridates, 

who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Helen,  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  royal  master. 

iE'sTRiA,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic.  JIfela,  2, 
c.  1. 

JEiiiLA,  a  town  on  a  mountain  between  Tybur 
and  Praeneste.    Horat.  3,  od.  29. 

]£8TBTEs,  a  man  finom  whose  tomb  Polites 
spied  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their  ships  during 
the  Trojan  war.    Homer,  IL  2,  v.  793. 

iEsTikiNETKB,  a  surname  of  Bacchui.  Paw. 
^,  c.  21. 

£sTiiiius,  a  person  of  Megan,  who  consolt* 


ed  Apollo  to  know  the  best  metind  of  govemng 
his  country.     Potts.  1.  c.  43. 

^THAua,  or  iETHBUA,  now  EXbOj  aa  idaiild 
between  Etruria  and  Corsica.   PIm,  3,  c  6, 1. 

0,  c.  30. 

^tbalIdbs,  a  herald,  aon  of  'Mercury,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  to  be  amongst  the  dead 
and  the  living  at  stated  times.  ApSUm.  Jhgon. 

1.  V.  641. 

^THioN,  a  man  slain  at  the  nuptials  of  Andro- 
meda. Omd.  Mei,  6,  v.  146. 

^THitfriA,  an  extensive  conntiy  of  Africa, 
at  the  south  of  Egypt,  divided  into  east  and  west 
by  the  ancients,  the  former  division  lying  near 
Meroe,  and  the  latter  near  the  Mauri.  The 
country,  properiy  now  called  Abyssinia,  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants,  were  little  knowa  to  the  an- 
cients, though  Homer  has  styled  them  the  just- 
est  of  men,  and  the  favourites  of  the  gods.  Dtod. 
4.  says,  that  the  iEthiopiaos  were  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth. — They  were  the  first  who 
worshipped  the  gods,  for  which,  as  some  sop- 
pose,  their  country  has  never  been  invaded  by  a 
foreign  enemy.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  dark 
complexion.  The  coontiy  is  inundated  for  five 
months  every  year,  and  tbetr  days  and  nights 
are  almost  of  an  equal  length.  The  ancients 
have  given  the  name  of  iEthiopia  to  every  coun- 
try whose  inhabitants  are  of  a  black  colour.  Im- 
eon.  3.  V.  263,  I.  9,  v.  661 — Jtn>.  2,  v.  23.— 
Virg,  Eel,  6,  v.  68.~P<tii.  6,  c.  29.  Paus.  l,c. 
33 — Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  22,  IL  1,  v.  423. 

iETBLius,  800  of  Jupiter  by  Protogenia,  was 
father  of  Endymion.  ApoUod,  1,  c  7. 

£tuon,  a  horse  of  the  sun.     Omd.  Met.  2, 

fab.   1. A  horse  of  Pallas,  represented  as 

shedding  tears  at  the  death  of  his  master,  by 

Viirg,Mii.  11,  V.  ft9. A  horse  of  Hector. 

Homer.  II.  8,  v.  186. 

^<THRA,  daughter  of  Pithous  king  of  Troe* 
zene,  had  Theseus  by  iEgeos.  [Vid.  JEgeus.] 
She  was  carried  away  by  Castor  and  Pollax, 
when  they  recovered  their  sister  Helen,  whom 
Theseus  had  stolen,  and  intrusted  to  her  care. 
[Vid  Helen.]  She  went  to  Troy  with  Helen. 
Homer.  11.  3,  v.  144— Paw.  2,  c.  31, 1.  6,  c 
19.— Wygrin.  fab.  37  and  79.— P/til.  in  TAes.— 

Ovid  Her.  10,  v.  131 One  of  the  Oceanides, 

wife  to  Atlas.  She  is  more  generally  called 
Pleione. 

^^TH^sA,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  Ampfai- 
trite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  Apollo  of  Eleuthere 

and  two  sons.    Paus.  9,  c  20. An  island 

near  Lilybeum.    PItn.  3,  c.  8. 

iF.TiA,  a  poem  of  Callimachos,  ia  which  he 
speaks  of  sacrifices,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  oflered.    Mart.  10,  ep.  4. 

.^TioN,  or  Eetiok,  the  fattier  of  Andro- 
mache, Hector's  wife.  He  was  killed  at  Thebes, 

with  bis  seven   sons,   by  the  Grreeks. -A 

famous  painter.  He  drew'a  painting  of  Alexan- 
der going  to  celebrate  bis  nuptials  with  Roxane. 
This  piece  was  much  valued,  and  was  exposed 
to  public  view  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  it 
gained  so  much  applause  that  tbe  president  of 
the  games  gave  the  painter  his  daughter  in  mar^ 
riage.     Ctcw  Br.  18. 

£tka,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  called  Gi- 
hello,  famous  for  its  volcano,  which,  for  about 
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t  tiae,  wlubcte  ttte  of  the  ■MNmteiB, 
t  ffnt  IcKMity  ofthe aoU,  eiUbit  a 
_or  c«llivated  ftekb  aad  bloomiag 
~&dar  is  the  fint  who  meDtions  an 
lof^fitna;  aBdcheiileaeeof  Honeroo 
ihe'tri^act  m  eaaaidand  as  a  proof  that  tiie 
fires  flf  the  mountain  were  anknown  in  his  age. 
Ftm  the  tMse  of  Pythagoras,  the  lupfioied  date 
flf  the  int  vofcanic  appearance,  to  the  battle  of 
Aanalin,  it  is  oonpnied  that  iEtna  has  had 
MOaniplioM.  Tke  poeti  sopposed  that  Jo- 
piiEr  had  eonfined  the  giants  ander  this  moon- 
tan,  mid  it  wan  lepreoented  m  the  forge  of 
Tstean,  lAere  his  sertanls  the  Cyelops  fabrioa- 
tedthmdastoUi,  te.  flsiied.  TUog.  ▼.  860. 
^Fng.  Jh.  3,  T.  ftTO.^Ovid.  JVef.  6,  tab.  6, 
1.  16,  T.  ^W  ifiif  14,  T.  69. 
AiuA, aeonntiy  bonded  bj  Epiros,  Acar- 
'  Locris,  supposed  to  be  aboot  the 
sof  flreece.  It  receired  its  nanielhim 
Tlie  inhabitants  were  eovetDos  and  il- 
libenl,  and  were  little  fanown  in  Qreeee,  till 
flftv  the  nin  of  Atbem  and  Sparta  they  as- 
mmsd  a  canmiiBcnce  in  the  coonliy,  and  after- 
wards made  themaeWes  formidable  as  the  allies 
of  Boaae  and  m  its  enemies,  till  tiiej  were  cod- 
qnemd  by  VaNim.  £io.  S$,  c.  24,  &c.— IW. 
S,  €.  «.— airab.  8  and  10 -r-Mela^  2,  c.  S.— 
4,  e.  t.— Tern.  10,  e.  I8.^rtut.  fn 


iBrouFSy  SOB  of  Endymion  of  Elis  and  Iphi- 
anassay  nmRied  Fhinoe,  by  whom  he  had  Pleu- 
mo  and  Gnlydon.  Hafing  accidentally  killed 
Apis,  son  of  Fhofoneos,  he  left  his  coaotry,  and 
cane  id  aeCtie  in  that  part  of  Greece  which  has 
been  caScd,  from  him,  iEtolia.    JlpoUod.  1,  c. 

1  and  •. Pmm.  S,  c  1. 

iEx,  a  Kocfcy  island  between  Tenedos  and 

Chios.    FJms.  4,  c.  11 A  dty  in  the  coun- 

hy  of  the    ifani.-»^The   norse  of  Jupiter 
Hiiayid  into  a  ooostellatioo. 

Arn,  an  lahabitant  of  Africa. An  iofoi^ 

r  Tihcrins  and  his Miccesiors.    Hebe- 
» known  as  an  orator,  and  as  the  pre- 
r  of  Qnintilian,  and  was  made  consul  by 
Donttan.    He  died  A.  D.  69. 

Araijiia,  a  Roman  matron  who  frequented 
the  fimm  fecgetfbl  of  female  decency.  Vol. 
.4fer.  8,  c.  S. 

Luc.  AmiKius,  a  Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Teccnce,  often  compared  to  Meoander, 
lAose  style'  he  imitated.  He  is  blamed  for  the 
onoatmal  gratifications  which  he  mentions  in 
his  writmgs,  some  frs^sments  of  which  are  to  be 
foand  in  the  Ccrpmt  Poeimrum.  Quifil.  10,  c  I. 
^Smtmu  JiTtr,  U.—Hortt.  2,  ep.  1,  t.  67— 

CSc.  itjm.  1,  e.  8.-^.  Geil   18,  c.  8. A 

of  Pompey,  cooqaered  by  Cesar  in 
SmMUm.  wi  Oes.  84  — Pew.  in  Pomp. 
Q  a  man  who  wrote  a  severe  satire  against 
Ncn,  for  wfaidi  he  was  pat  to  deafli  in  the  Pi* 

Ttfdt. ^Potitns,  a  ple- 

\  CaHgala,  that  he  would 


wOHogly  die  if  the  empenr  eontd  reeotar  from 
the  dntemper  he  laboured  under.  Calicola  re- 
eovered,  and  Afianlaa  was  pot  to  death  tlmt  ha 
mlgjht  not  IbHhit  his  word.    Dm. 

AraIcA,  ealled  lAys  by  dm  Greeks,  one  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
pealMt  peainsala  of  the  aniverm,  wu  bounded 
an  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  south  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  In  its  greatest  length,  it  extend 
4800  miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth,  it  is 
3600  miles.  It  is  joined  on  the  east  to  Asia,  1^ 
an  isthmm  80  nules  long,  which  some  of  the 
Ptolemies  endeafoored  to  cut,  In  rain,  to  join 
the  Red  and  Mediterranean  teas.  It  is  lo  im- 
mediately situate  under  the  mn,  that  only  the 
maritime  parts  a#e  inhabited,  and  the  inland 
eoontry  is  mostly  barren  and  sandy,  and  iofeited 
with  wild  beasts.  The  ancienti,  through  igao- 
ranee,  peopled  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  widi 
monsten,  eochanten,  and  chimeras;  errors 
which  begin  to  be  corrected  by  modern  travel- 
lers. nL  Libya.  Mda,  1,  c  4,  Ac—Di- 
ed. 8,  4,  and  20.->flenNfol.  2,  c.  17,  26  and 

82,  1.  4,  c  41,  8cc— Plifi.  6,  c.  1,  Ac 

There  is  a  part  of  Africa,  called  ^opria,  which 
lies  about  the  middle,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  Carthage  for  its  capital. 

AfricInub,  a  blind  poet,  commended  by  E9- 

nius. A  christian   writer,    who   lloorithed 

A.  D.  222.  In  his  chronicle,  which  was  uni- 
versally esteemed,  he  reckoned  6600  years  from 
the  creatioB  of  the  world  to  the  ace  of  Julius 
Cesar.  Nothing  remains  of  thii  work,  but 
what  Eusebius  has  preserved.  In  a  letter  to 
Origen,  Africanus  proved  that  the  history  of  Su- 
sanna is  suppositious;  and  in  another  to  Aris- 
tides,  still  extant,  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
seeming  contradictions  that  appear  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Christ  in  St  Matthew  and  Luke.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  mme  ^ho  wrote  nine  booln, 
in  which  he  treats  of  physic,  agriculture,  Ac.— 
A  lawyer,  disciple  to  Papinian,  and  intimate 

with  the   emperor  Alexander. An   orator 

mentioned  fanr  Quiotilian.— The  surname  of 
the  Scipios,  from  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Ftd. 
Scipio. 

ArnkuM  mare,  is  that  part  of  the  Mediter^ 
raoean  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

AoXoiuAif  A  poRTit,  gates  at  Syracuse,  near 
which  the  dead  were  buried.    Cic,  in  7W. 

Agalassrs,  a  nation lOf  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.    Diod.  17.  ^ 

AoALLA,  a  woman  of  Corcyra,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  grammar,    ^thin.  1. 

Agamedks  and  Trophonius,  two  architects 
who  made  the  entrance  oi  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
for  which  they  demanded  of  the  god,  whatever 

f'lt  was  most  advantageous  for  a  man  to  receive, 
ieht  days  after,  they  were  found  dead  in  their 
bed.  Pint,  de  cons,  ad  ^pol  --Cic.  Tusc,  1 ,  c. 
147. — Pau8.  9,  c.  U  and  37,  gives  a  difierent 
accoant.  , 

Agambbikok,  king  of  Mycens  and  Argos, 
was  brother  to  Meoelaus,  and  son  of  Plistbenes, 
the  son  of  Atreos.  Homer  calls  them  sons  of 
Atreus,  which  is  false  upon  th^^utbority  of  He- 
siod,  Apollodonis,  &c.  [Vid.  Plialhenes.]  When 
Atreus  was  dead,  his  brother  Thycstes  seized 

H 
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the  kiDcdom  of  Argos,  and  renoftd 
Hon  and  Menelam,  who  fled  to  Polyphidiit,  kiiig 
of  Sicyoo,  and  henoe  to  CBnont,  king  of  ^tolia, 
wfaeio  tfa^  were  educated.  AganeDUMNi  mar- 
lied  Clytcmneftra,  and  Menelam  Helen,  both 
dangbtenofTjradaniiykingof  Sparta,  who  a^ 
aitted  them  to  reco?er  their  father's  kufdon. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  usmper  to  Cythera, 
Agamemnon  established  himself  at  Myeenss, 
whilst  Menelaos  sneceeded  his  father-in-law  at 
Sparta.  When  Helen  was  stolen  by  Paris,  Aga- 
memnon was  elected  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Grecian  forces  going  against  Troy;  and  he 
showed  his  leal  in  the  caose  bT  fonishing  100 
ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the  people  «  Ar- 
cadia. The  fleet  was  detained  at  Aniis,  where 
Asamenmon  sacrificed  his  danghter  to  appease 
Diana.  [FU.  ^iMgsiiM.]  Daring  the  Trojan 
war,  Agamemnon  behaTed  with  much  vakmr; 
but  his  qoarrel  with  Achilles,  whose  mistress  he 
took  by  force,  was  fatal  to  tiie  Greeks.  [VU. 
Briatk.]  After  tbfT  roio  of  Th>y,  Cassandra 
fell  to  bis  share,  and  foratold  him  that  his  wife 
woold  pot  him  to  death.  He  gore  no  credit  to 
this,  and  retnmed  to  Aigos  with  Cassandra. 
Clytemnestra,  with  Jber  adulterer  iEgisthos, 
[rid.  JEgitikuBt]  prepared  to  murder  him;  and 
as  he  came  from  die  bath,  to  embatras  him,  sbe 
gare  him  a  tunic,  whose  sleer es  were  sewed  to- 
gether, and  while  he  attempted  to  put  it  on,  sbe 
farooght  bim  to  the  g^mmd  with  a  stroke  of  a 
hatchet,  and  .Sgisthos  seconded  her  blows.-- 
His  death  was  refeoced  by  his  son  Orestes.— 
\rid.  Clylemnestra,  Menelans,  and  Orestes] 
fiomsr.  //  1,  2,  &c  Od.  4,  «w.— OoM.  ds 
Rm,  Jim.  T.  777.-^«et.  IS,  ▼.  SO,^HygkL 
Ihb.  88  and  97.— Sfraft.  8.— TAiicyd.  1,  c.  9.— 
JEUm.  V.H.  4,  c  tS^Dut^  OnL  1,  S,  lu. 
-^Dmta  Phrfg^—aepkoeL  in  EUeL^EmifUL 
m  Ort$L^8nue,  in  Jgwrn^^Pma.  2,  c  6, 1. 
•,  c.  40,  &c— FIrf.  JSh.  6,  r.  838.— Jlfsfa,  2, 
CS. 

AoAJfuaroNiiTs,  an  epithet  applied  to  Orestes, 
a  son  of  Agamemnon.     Virg,  JEn.  4,  ▼.471. 

AoamItor,  an  athlete  of  Mantinea. — Pmut, 
6,  c  10. 

AoAMNKSTOR,  a  king  of  Athens. 

AoAMippa,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Boeotia, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  flows  into  the 
Permessut,  and  is  sacred  to  flie  muses,  who, 
from  it,  were  called  Aganippedes. — Pmit.  9,  c 
29.— IVopcn.  2,  el.  S.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  ▼.  S12. 
^PUn.  4,  c.  7. 

AoApBiroR,  the  commander  of  Agamemmm*s 

fleet    Hemgr.  il.  2. ^The  son  of  Ancseos, 

and  grandson  of  Lycoigns,  who,  after  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  was  carried  by  a  storm  into  Cyprus,  where 
he  built  Paphos.  'Pout.  8,  c  6.— £lom«r.  A.  2. 

Agar,  a  town  of  Afirica.  Birt.  beU.  Mr, 
76. 

AoABEin,  a  people  of  Arabia.  Trajan  de- 
stroyed their  city,  called  Agarum.    Strud.  16. 

AoAuisTA,  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  was  court- 
ed bf  all  the  princes  of  Greece.  She  mairied 
Megacles.  JEiium.  V.  H.  12,  c.  U.-^HerodoL 
6,  c.  126,  Su;.^— tA  daughter  of  Hipixwrates, 
who  married  Xantippos.  She  dreamed  that  she 
had  brought  forth  a  lion,  and  some  time  after  I 


nodwr  orPericlei.^PiHl.  te  PiHd.-^ 
B$nda.  6,  c.  131. 

A«AsVcus^  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  Ar- 
^idamus,  and  one  of  the  Proeiidm.  He  nsed 
to  say  that  a  king  oocht  to  soren  his  sabjeeta 

as  a  father  goferas  hu  chil£en. Pmm.  S, 

c  7 — PhL  in  ddjpoai^ 

AoASAS,  a  dty  of  Themaiy,    U».  46,  c  27. 

AoASTBivBS,  fhther  to  Polyxenas,  was,  aa 
one  of  Helen's  suitors,  coneemed  in  the  Trojan 

war.    £/Misr.  IL  2.— «d)poUod.  3,  e.  11. A 

son  of  Augeas,  who  snceeeded  as  king  of  EUs. 
Pant.  6,  c  3. 

AoASTadFBUs,  a  IVojan,  wouided  by  Dt- 
omedes.    fi^msr. /i.  11,t.  338. 

A«ASTHus,  an  archon  of  Athens. 

Aolsus,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 
Plii».3,c.  11. 

AoXtba,  a  town  of  Fnmoe,  near  dffde,  in 
Languedoc    JHelf,  2,  e.  6. 

AoatbaecbIdas,  a  meral  of  Corinth,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Tkmefd,  2,  e.  83. — ^A  Sar- 
mian  philosopher  and  historian,  who  wrote  m 
treatise  on  stones,  and  a  histoiy  of  Persia  and 
Phonice,  besides  an  account  of  the  Red  Sea,  of 
Europe,  and  Asia.  Soasemakebim  anattveof 
Cnidas,  and  add  that  he  flourished  about  177  B. 
C.    Jostpa.  cent.  Jfy* 

A«ATBABCBi7s,  ou  oflicer  in  the  Syracoaan 

fleet    Tkueffd,  7,  c  25. ^A  painter  in  the 

ageofZeuzis.    Pint,  tn  Perjel. 

AoATHiAs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Aolia.  A 
poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  of 
whose  reign  he  published  the  history  in  fiTe 
books.  Se?  eral  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  JhnikoUigia.  His  history  is  a  sequel  to  that 
of  Proeopius.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paria, 
fol.  1660. 

AoXtho,  a  Samian  historian,  who  wrote  aa 

aeeount  of  Sqrthia. ^A  tragic  poet,  who  floor- 

ished  406  B.  C.  The  names  of  some  of  his 
tragedies  are  preserred,  such  as  Telephna, 
Tbyestes,  lie. — A  comic  poet  who  lived  in  the 

same  age.  Pliil.  in  Parol. ^A  son  of  Priam. 

Homer.  iL  24. ^A  goremor  of   Babylon. 

OuH.  6,  c.  1. ^A  PySiagorean  philosopher. 

JEUm,  V.  H,  13,  e.  4 ^A  leaned  and  me- 

whe  flrst  introduced  soon  in 

.ifriflsl.   tfi    Pod. ^A  youth  of 

Atiiens,  lofod  by  Plato.    Uiog.  Inert.  3,  c.  32. 

AoATBtfcLBA,  a  bcautiAil  couitean  of  Egypt. 
One  of  the  Ptolemies  destroyed  his  wife  Eutydiee 
to  marry  her.  She,  with  her  brother,  long  go- 
▼emed  the  kingdom,  and  attempted  to  murder 
the  king>b  son.  PUit.  in  Okon.— ^Aiitin.  30,  c.  1. 

AoathSclbs,  a  lasdrious  and  ignoble  youth, 
son  of  a  potter,  who,  by  entering  in  the  Sicilian 
army,  anri? ed  to  the  greatest  honours,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  reduced  all 
Sicily  under  bis  power,  but  being  defeated  at 
Himera  by  the  Carthaginians,  be  carried  the 
war  into  Africa,  where,  for  four  yean  he  ex- 
tended his  conquests  over  his  enemy.  He  af- 
terwards passed  into  Italy,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Crotona.  He  died  in  his  72dyear, 
h.  C.  289,  after  a  reign  of  28  years  of  mioEled 
proiperily  and  adversity.  Ptot.  viAptip&. — 
Jttititt.  22  and  23.— Po^fr.  16.— JE)iod.  18,  &c. 
-•-—A  son  of  Lyrinachns,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
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i^dM^  off  Ploleiiky  Lagos.  Hk  f»tber, 
f J!^  ■«5jn«Pii«d  AniMie,  the  ■istor  of 
IfMMf.  After  tier  bvabaoid^  deftlh,  Aninoe. 
Mil  fi»  ¥er  chOdnitk,  attenptod  io  miriw 
AplhAcki.  Some  ssy  ibat  ilie  7eU  in  lore  with 
liB,  uA  kiUcd  htm  becmwe  Im  iliglitod  hw. 
mn  A^iftMilM  warn  devl,  S8S  B.  C.  Lymi- 
4n  M  te  S^enciis.     Sirdb.    IS.— PiM.  in 

jy*.  •*  Petctr ^PMt.  1,  c.  9  ana  10— 

AGnoMbiiCorMB  of  BaliTleB,  who  wrote  ao 

ttnntiTCjnciia.      €?ie.  ^  iImp.  1,  c.  24. 

AOna  wItt  wrote  on  hoabaMlty.     Vmro, 

A  ^■■it  writer.  A  phjiictML         An 


AcathWy  'miL  Agetto. 

AfiATBAiiTwus,  wrote  m  liiitoi^  of  Persia. 

AsAiHOsiHiMBs,  •  poet,  Ac. 
AfiATBTLLus,  SB  elecioc  poet  of  Arcadia. 

As4TBTBxm>  m  town  of  Sicily. 

AS4TBTBSI,  an  efleminate  natioa  of  Scythia, 

▼»  in  ooounon.  They  received 

Agatbynm,  mb  of  Hercoleo. 
.  4,  €.  10— Fwr.  .fin.  4,  t.  146. 

AoivBy  dang^iter  of  Cadmna  and  Hermione, 
warned  Echion,  by  whom  die  had  Penthens, 
nho  was  Ion  topieeea  hy  the  Baechaaalt.  [Fid. 
fadkam.]  Slie  is  aaid  to  have  lulled  her  hat- 
haBdiaeeleteatingCheomesof  Bacchos.  She 
leeemd  divine  iMnoon  afier  dealfa,  becaose  ahe 
Ind  csatriibnled  to  Ifae  edocatioo  of  Bacchas. 
Tkeacrit.  tt.— Owd.  Mei.  B,  v.  726.— Liieen. 
1,  ▼.  hIA — Sifll.  The*.  11,  V.  818— «d>oUod. 

S,  C.4 One  of  tte  Nereides.    JpoUod.  1. 

A  mgedy  of  SlatiaB.    Jwo  7,  v.  87,  Ac 

AoAin,  a  BOftbera  nation  who  lived  open 
■flk:    AsKT./i.  IS. 

AnATvs,  a  ion  of  Priam.    Homer.  II,  24. 

AoDBiTfs,  a  moantain  of  Pliiygia,  where 
Atys  was  boned.  Pant.  1,  c  4.— A  Boname 


Pmu,  6,  e. 


efCybele. 

AoKLADKs,  a  slataary  of  Argos* 

8, 1.  7,  e.  SS. 

AciLAs'nrs,  a  ianane  of  Cramn,  the  grand- 

of  Ibe  rich  Crassos.    He  only  laughed 

in  his  lilby  and  this,  it  is  said,  was  open 

J  an  MS  eat  thistles.  CU,  dejm.  6.— Pkn. 

7,  c  19. — The  vrocd  Is  also  applied  to  Plato, 

firaaa  te  saileB  and  melancholy  appearance  of 


Aeulofl,  a  kiag  of  Corinth,  son  of  Izion-^— 

One  orPlMMdope*s  soiton.  Homer,  Od.  20. 

A  son  flf  Hereoles  and  Ompbale,  from  whom 

CroBBBs  vras  deseeaded. — JSpoUod,  2,  c.  7. 

A  servant  of  Priam,  who  preserved  Paris  when 
erased  on  moBBtUa.    id.  S,  c.  12. 

AobbdTcum,  now  SenSf  a  town  of  GanI,  the 
opiiy  of  die  Senones.  Cos,  bell.  GaU.  6,  c.  44. 

AcKBon,  inng  of  Phcenicia,  was  son  of  Nep- 
tame  aad  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus.  He 
auuried  Telephassa,  by  whom  be  bad  Cadmas, 
noBBix,  Cilix,  and  Enropa.  Ht^n,  fab.  6. — 
JW.  I,  V.  16,  i.  17,  V.  68.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  I,  I. 

S,  e.  1. A  son  of  iasns  and  fatber  of  Argos. 

iflpallsd.  2,  c.  10. A  son  of  Aigyptas.    id. 

2,  c  I ^A  son  of  Phleseas.    Id.  3,  c.  7. — 

A  sBo  of  PteBTOD,  fkthcr  to  Pbineos.    id.  I ,  c. 
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7. ^AsoBefAmphienaBdNiobe.    AI.S,c. 

4 ^A  king  of  Argos,  father  to  Crotophas. 

A  SOB  of  Anteoor.     Ifpvwr.  li,  tl,  v.  579. 

^A  Bfilyle&ean,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 


Aoiirtf  ilbBs,  a  patroaymic  applied  to  Gad- 
mas,  and  the  other  desccBdaats  of  Ageaor. 
Ovid.^c(.  S,v.8.    . 

Aosaiirvs,  a  freed  nma  of  ^prippiaa,  aecBsed 
of  attempting  fiaoH  Ulb.  AA.  .Am.  14,  c. 
16. 

AoasAHDBB,  a  tealptor  of  Rhodes,  aader 
Vespasian,  who  aiade  a  represeatatioB  of  Lao- 
eoon*s  bislwy,  which  now  pames  for  tiie  bast  re* 
lict  of  all  ancient  scalptare. 

AoBsus,  a  platonic  philosopher  vrho  tenAi 
the  immortality  of  the  sooL  One  of  the  Pu3e- 
Biles  forbade  him  to  eoBtiane  his  lectoros,  be- 
cause his  doctriae  was  so  prevaleat  that  maay 
of  his  auditors  committed  soidde. 

AoBsiLAus,  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  fhmily  of 
the  Agidae,  was  son  of  Doiyssas,  and  Ikther  of 
Arehelaas.  Daring  his  reign,  Lyeorgns  instita- 
ted  his  AmoBs  laws.    £krodol.  7,  c.  204^ 

Pans.  S,  c  2. ^A  SOB  of  ArehidaiBBS,  of  the 

fhmi^  of  the  Proclids,  made  king  in  preicreBcn 
to  his  nephew  Leo^chides.  He  made  war 
against  Artaxerzes  king  of  Persia  vrith  soccen; 
bat  ia  the  audst  of  his  coaqoests  ia  Aria,  he 
was  recalled  hoaie  to  oppose  th€  Atheaiaas  and 
Boeotians,  who  desolated  his  ooaatay;  and  his 
return  was  so  expeditious  that  he  passed,  ia  thir- 
ty days,  over  that  tract  of  eoontiy  which  had  ta- 
ken ap  a  whole  year  of  Xerxes'  expedition.  He 
defeated  his  enemies  at  Ceronea;  bat  siclmess 
prevented  the  progress  of  his  eoeqaests,  aad  the 
Spartans  were  beat  in  eveiy  engagement,  espe- 
cially at  Leoctra,  till  he  appeared  at  dieir  hMd. 
Though  deformed,  small  of  stature,  and  laaie, 
he  was  brave,  and  a  greatness  of  sobI  compen- 
sated all  the  imperfectioos  of  nature.  He  was 
as  fond  of  sobrie^  as  of  military  discipline;  and 
when  be  went,  in  his  80th  year,  to  assist  Ta« 
chos,  king  of  Ejgypt,  the  servants  of  the  monarch 
could  baldly  be  persuaded  that  the  Lacedemo- 
nian general  was  eating  with  his  soldiers  on  the 
ground,  bare-beaded,  and  without  any  covering 
to  repose  upon.  Agesilaus  died  on  his  return 
from  Egypt,  after  a  reiga  of  S6  Tears,  S62  B.  C. 
and  his  remains  were  embalmed  and  brought  to 
Lacedsemon.  Jiutm.  6,  c.  1. — PiuC.  and  C, 
A*ep.  in  vU—Pau$,  S,  c.  9. — Xenoph,  Oral, 
pro  w9ges.— ^-A  brother  of  Themistocles,  who 
was  sent  as  a  spv  iaio  the  Peruan  camp,  where 
be  stabbed  Mardonias  instead  of  Xerxes.   Plvst. 

in  ParaU. A  surname  of  Pluto. A  Greek 

who  wrote  a  history  of  Italy. 

AobsipSlis,  1st,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  son  of 
Paussnias,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Mantineans.  He  reigned  14  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  bis  brother  Cleombrotus,  B.  G« 
880.     Pons.  S,  e.  6,  I.  8,  c  8. — Xenopk.  3. 

Hist.  Orttc, 2d,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of 

Sparta,  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes,  2U,  B.  C. 
S70.     Pirns.  l,c.  IS,  1.. 8,  c.  6. 

AcrsistrXta,  the  mother  of  king  Agis. '  Plvt» 
inJigid. 

AobsistbXtus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  treatise 
entitled,  Ds  orfe  mocftinaJi. 
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AooRAMMBB,  a  cruel  king  of  the  Grangaiides. 
His  father  was  a  hair-dresaer,  of  whom  the 
qaeen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she  made 
goTernor  to  the  king^s  children,  to  gratify  her 
passion.  He  killed  them  to  raise  Aggrammes, 
bis  SOD  by  the  queen,  to  the  throne.  Curt.  9, 
C.2. 

AgorInIs,  a  people  near  mount  Rhodope. 
Cic.  in  L.  Pis.  d7. 

AoiDMf  the  descendanti  of  Euiysthenes,  who 
shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Proclidse; 
the  name  is  derived  from  Agis,  son  of  £ury8- 
tbenes.  The  family  became  extinct  in  the  per- 
son of  GleomeneSi  son  of  LfConidas.^— -Fti^. 
Ml  8,  Y.  682. 
AoilIus,  king  of  Corinth,  reigned  S6  years. 
One  of  the  Ephori,  almost  murdered  by  the 
partizans  of  Cleomenes.    Plui.  in  CUom. 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father, 
Eurysthenes,  and  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  was 
BQcceeded  by  his  son  Echestratus,  B.  C.  1058. 

Pans.  3,  c.  2. Another  king  of  Sparta,  who 

waged  bloody  wars  against  Athens,  and  re- 
stored liberty  to  many  Greek  cities.  He  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycnigus  at 
Sparta,  but  in  vain;  the  perfidy  of  friends,  who 
pretended  to  second  his  views,  brought  him  to 
difficulties,  and  he  was  at  last  dragged  from  a 
temple  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  to  a  prison, 
iHiere  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Bphori. 

PhU.  in  Jigid. ^Another,  son  of  Archidamns, 

who  signalized  himself  in  the  war  which  the 
Spartans  uraged  against  Epidaurus.  He  obtain- 
ed a  victory  at  Man  tinea,  and  was  successful  in 
Uie  Peloponnesian  war.    He  reigned  27  years. 

Thucyd.  S  and  4.— -Pottf.  S,  c  8  and  10. 

AnoUier,  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  endeavoured  to  deliver  Greece  from  the 
empire  of  Macedonia,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Persians.  He  was  conquered  in  the  attempt, 
and  slain  by  Antipater,  Alexander's  general, 
and  6300  Lacedsemonians  perished  with  him. 
Curt.  6,  c.  l.— Diod  17 — Justin.  12,  c.  1,  &c. 
^Another,  ion  of  Eudamidas,  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle against  the  Mantineans.  Pous,  8,  c.  10.-—— 
An  Arcadian  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  against 

his  brother  Artaxerxes.    Polyan,  7,  c.  18. 

A  poet  of  Argos,  who  accompanied  Alexander 
into  Asia,  and  said  that  Bacchus  and  the  sons  of 
Leda,  would  give  way  to  his  hero,  when  a  god. 
Curl.  8,  c.  6. — A  Lycian  who  followed  iBneas 
into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed.  Virg,  JEn.  10, 
V.  7^1. 

AoLAiA,  one  of  the  Graces,  called  sometimes 
Pasipbae.  Her  sisters  were  Euphrosyne  and 
Thalia,  and  they  were  all  daughters  or  Jupiter 
and  Eurynome.     Paus,  9,  c.  36. 

AoLAONicE,  daughter  of  Hegemon,  was  ac- 
quainted with  astronomy  and  ^ipses,  whence 
she  boasted  of  her  power  to  draw  the  moon  from 
heaven.     Plut.  de  Orae.  deftet. 

AoLAdpB,  one  of  the  Sirens. 

AolaSphok,  an  excellent  Greek  painter. 
PItii.  36,  c.  8. 

A6laosth£ne8,  wrote  an  history  of  Naxos. 
Stredf.  6. 

AoLAUROs,  or  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Ereeh- 
theos,  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was  changed 
into  a  stone  by  Mercuryi    Some  make  her  a 


danghtor  of  CMnps.  Vid.  Bme^Omd,  Ma. 
2,  fab.  12. 

AoLAus,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
nounced by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia.  PUn.  7,  c.  46.— Fd.  Max,  7, 
c.  1. 

Agna,  a  woman  in  the  age  of  Horace,  who 
though  deformed,  had  many  admirers.  HoruL 
I,  Sat,  3,  V.  40. 

Aowo,  one  of  the  nyaiphs  who  nursed  Jupiter. 
She  gave  her  name  to  a  fountain  on  mount  Ly- 
csnis.  When  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  after  a 
prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  fountain  with 
a  bough*,  a  thick  vapomr  arose,  which  was  soon 
dissolved  into  a  plentiful  shower.  Paw.  8,  c. 
31,«uj. 

AgwobIgb,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised 
her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught  by 
Hierophilus  the  art  of  midwifei^,  and  when  en- 
ployed,  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  pa- 
tients. This  brought  her  into  so  much  practice, 
that  the  males  of  her  profession,  who  were  now 
out  of  employment,  aconsed  her  before  the 
Areopagus  of  corruption.  She  confessed  her 
sex  to  £e  judges,  and  a  law  was  immediately 
made  to  empower  all  free  bom  women  to  learn 
midwifery.    Hygin,  fab.  274. 

AoNON,  son  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  he  went  against  Potidsea,  but  aban- 
doned his^expedition  through  disease.  He  built 
Amphipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled  to  Bra- 
sidas,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  founder,  for- 
getful of  Agnon.  Thueyd,  2,  3,  &c^ ^A  wri- 
ter.    QuitUii.  2,  c.  17. One  of  Alexander's 

officers.     Piifi.  S3,  c  3. 

AGNOMiDis,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Pirseus  to  Ni- 
caoor.  When  the  people  recollected  what  ser> 
vices  Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they  raised 
him  statues,  and  put  to  death  his  accuser.  Piiil. 
and  JVsp.  in  Phocion, 

AgonIlia  and  Aoonia,  feativals  in  Borne, 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  Ja- 
nus, or  Agonius.  They  were  instituted  by  No- 
ma, and  on  the  festive  days  the  chief  priest  used 
to  offer  a  ram.  Omd,  JFksf.  1,  ▼.  317.— rorro. 
de  L.  L.  6. 

Agokbs  Cafitolimi,  games  celebrated  eveiy 
fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  hill.— Prizes  were 
proposed  for  agility  and  strength,  as  well  as  for 
poetical  and  literary  compositions.  The  poet 
Statios  publicly  recited  there  his  Thebaid,  which 
was  not  received  with  much  applause. , 

Agonis,  a  woman  in  the  temple  of  Yenas,  on 
mount  Er]pK.     dc.  Vtrr,  1. 

Agonius,  a  Boman  deity,  who  patronised 
over  the  actiops  of  men.     Vid,  Agonalia. 

AGoiiAcah-us,  a  sculptor  of  Pharos,  who  made 
a  statae  of  Venus  for  the  people  of  Athens,  B.C. 
160. 

AgoranShi,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens,  who 
watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  inspected 
whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

AooRAVis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
•^rrion.  de  hud, 

Agoraa,  a  name  of  Minerva  at  Sparta. 
Pans.  3,  c.  11. 

Aoomhb,  a  ramame  of  Mereoiy  aooDg  the 
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AsiLB  and  AomBrsss,  ft  peo|ile  of  Arabia. 

Pin.  6,  c  28. or  iEtelia.    lie.  4t,  e.  34. 

A«s&6Af,  ar  AcBAOM,  a  river,  town,  and 
MidlaiB  «r  Sieily;  calM  aho,  A^rigeatam. 
TVe  iMrawBi  bailt  by  flie  people  of  Geia,  ivho 
e  a  Bhadiui  colony.  Fii|r- -£»•>•▼•  "lOS* 
II. 


ftejhad 
fmtiA. 


to  distribate 
people  all  the  laads  wbicb 
cooqoest  It  was  fint  pr»- 
U.  C.  268,  by  tbe  coninl  Sp.  Canivs 
rejected  by  the  teaate.  Tb» 
betweco  tbe  teaate  aad 
^  tilt  ill 
I'of  the  aew  regnlatioDt  be  propMed,  of- 
ftred  t»  diihibole  among  tbe  people  Che  moaey 
wbi^  witpndaced  firom  die  eon  of  Sidly,  af- 
tor  it  bad  beca  farooght  and  told  in  Rone.  Thii 
ad  of  JOeniity  tbe  people  refesed,  and  traa-> 
^fi^  vat  oaoo  nAer  re-establiifaed  in  the  stale, 
hvas  prBpeoed  a  accoBd  tine  A.  U.  C.  M9,  by 
ie  ftibane  Liaaias  Stolo;  bat  wkb  no  better 
aad  SB  great  were  tbe  taaalls  wbieh 
,  that  one  of  the  tribanet  of  tbe  people 
was  billed  sad  anany  of  tbe  lenaton  fiaedfor 
their  oppositioa.  Matiot  Scwola,  A.  U.  C. 
efO^penaaded  the  Iribanc  Tiberios  Oracehos 
to  propoM  U  a  thiid  tiflie;  and  altboogh  Octari- 
as,  hit  cotteagae  la  the  triboaeship,  oppowd  it, 
yet  Tiberiai  aMde  it  pea  into  a  law,  after  modi 
aiioeacfOB,  and  CBBumaionerB  were  aatborized 
toflMfceadiirinMiofthelandi.  This  law  at  last 
pTCved  fitfal  io  the  fipecdoan  of  Rome  under  J. 
C«ar.  fUr.  5,  e.  S  and  IS.^Ck,  pro  Ug. 
AffT^^Ue.  3,  e  41. 

AoaAVLB,  a  tribe  of  Athens.  Pha.  m  Them. 

AoaAUUA,  a  feotiral  at  Adiens  in  bononr  of 
ApaakH.  The  Cyprians  also  observed  these 
festirab,  by  oflctJng  hmnaa  vietiBis. 

AsaAULOS,  adaaghler  of  Cecrops. A  sni^ 

Mae  of  Miacrva. 

AoaAVOMiT^  a  people  of  Illyria.  lie.  45, 
c.n. 

Aoaa,  oae  of  AdMa's  dogs.  Oetd.  JVet.  S, 
T.  lis. 

AoBiiifBs,  a  river  of  Thrace.    flSrrodot.  4, 

c.  3. ^A  people  that  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 

bood  of  that  river,     id.  6,  c.  16. 

AcaocdLA,  the  fiMher-in-law  of  the  historian 
Taeitas,  who  wrote  bis  life.  He  was  eminent 
ftr  bsB  pablic  aad  private  viftnes.  He  was  go- 
vensr  of  Britain,  and  first  discovered  it  to  be 
aa  idaad.  Doraitian  earied  bis  virtnes;  be 
reealled  luai  from  the  prorince  be  had  governed 
with  eqoity  and  moderation,  and  ordered  him  to 
enter  Reaoe  in  tbe  night,  that  no  triumph  might 
be  giaated  to  him.  Agrieola  obeyed,  and  with- 
eat  betr^ing  any  resentment,  be  retired  to  a 
icaeefai  soKtode,  and  the  enjoynient  of  the  so- 
ciei|  of  a  few  friends.  He  died  in  his  66th 
year,  A.  D.  9S.     Tocst.  ia  JSfrie. 

AaawEirruMy  now  Qirgeuti,  a  town  of  Sidly, 
28  stadia  from  the  icft,  OB  BontAgragns.    It 


by  a  RhedHB,  er,  ■wfiitillig  An 
:  tone,  by  an  leaian  eolony.  The  inhabitwli 
'  were  fiuaoas  for  ttieir  hospitality  and  lor  dMir 
of  living.  In  its  r 
A^igentnm  raatained  100,000  i 
hitaats,  wbo.sabasitted  with  rdactaace  to  the  su- 
perior power  of  8jrac8se.  The  govemmeaC 
was  monarchical,  bat  afterwards  a  deaMcracy 
was  established.  The  famous  Phalaris  usarped 
the  soveteignly,  which  was  also  for  soooe  time 
in  ^  bands  of  die  Carthaginians.  Agrigeatam 
can  now  boast  of  more  veaerable  remains  of  aih' 
tiquihf  thaa  any  odwr  town  of  Sidly.  PoM. 
9.--&rab.  t.^DML  1S.-.Fwg.  JEm.  9,  ▼.  707. 
^-SiLA.  14,  V.  211. 

Aeanmm,  a  dty  of  Aearaaaia.    Pekj/b,  8. 

Aeaiowu,  annual  festivals  ia  honoar  of  Bac- 
chus, celebrated  generally  ia  the  eight*  They 
were  instituted,  as  soom  suppose,  beeaase  dM 
god  was  attoided  with  wild  beasts. 

AoaiOFAs,  a  BBan  wlio  wrote  the  history  of  all 
those  who  had  obtained  die  pnblie  piim  at 
Olympia.    PMm,  9,  c.  99. 

AoMora,  die  wife  of  Ageaor,  hiog  of  Phoe- 
nicia. 

M.  AoairpA  YirsAinus,  a  celebrated  Bo- 
man,  who  obtained  a  victory  over  ft.  Pompeyy 
and  favoured  die  eanse  of  Aagnstos  at  the  ha^ 
tIesofAeUum  and  Philippi,  where  he  bahavad 
widi  great  valoar.  Ho  advised  his  imperial 
friead  to  re-establish  dM  repoblieaa  lovemaient 
at  Rome^  but  he  was  overraled  by  Meemas.  Ia 
his  expeditions  in  Gaol  and  Qenaany,  he 
obtained  several  victories,  hot  refased  me  ho- 
noors  of  a  triumph,  and  turned  his  Uberality  to* 
dieembeltisfa        '^ 


Itishing  of  Rome,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  magaiAeent  bulldiags,  oae  of  which,  dw 
Pantheon,  still  exists.  After  he  had  retired  for 
two  years  to  Mitylene,  in  eonseqaeaee  of  a 
quarrel  with  Marcellos,  Aagastus  reealled  him, 
aad  as  aproof  of  his  regard,  gnve  bim  his  daugh- 
ter Julia  in  marriage,  and  left  him  the  care  of 
the  empire,  during  an  absence  of  two  years,  em> 
ployed  in  visiting  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Greece  and  Asia.  He  died,  universally  laaient- 
ed,  at  Rome,  io  tbe  61st  year  of  his  age,  19  B. 
C.  and  bis  body  was  plaeed  in  the  tomb  which 
Augustus  had  prepared  for  himself.  He  bad 
been  married  three  times,  to  Pompooia,  daaghter 
of  Attieas,  to  Marcella,  daof^ter  of  Octaria, 
and  to  Julia,  by  whom  be  had  five  children^ 
Caiut,  and  Lucius  Cesares,  Posthumus  Agrip- 
pa,  Agrippina,  and  Julia.  His  son,  C.  Cssor 
Agrippa,  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  made 
consul,  by  the  flatteiy  of  the  Roman  people,  at 
die  age  of  14  or  15.  This  promising  youth  went 
to  Araienia,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Per^ 
stans,  where  h€  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the 
treacherous  hand  of  Ldlias,  tbe  governor  of  one 
of  tbe  neighbouring  cities.  He  lanenished  for  a 
littie  time,  and  died  in^Lyda.  His  younger 
brodier,  L.  Cesar  Agrippa,  was  likewise  adopt- 
ed by  his  grandfather  Aagustus;  but  he  was  soon 
after  banidied  to  Campania,  for  using  seditious 
language  against  bis  benefactor.  In  die  7  th 
year  of  his  exile  he  would  have  been  recalled, 
had  aot  Livia  and  Tiberius,  jealous  of  tbe  par- 
tiality of  Augustus  for  him,  ordered  him  to  be 
'  in  hie  99di  year.    He  has  beea 
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eaUed  feroctooi  and  sarage;  and  be  gave  him- 
telf  the  aame  of  Neptune,  because  be  was  fond 
of  fishiog.    Virg.  JEn.  8,  r.  682. — Horat,  1,  od. 

6. SylTius,  a  son  of  Tiberinos  Sylyins,  king 

of  Latium.  He  reigned  S8  yean,  and  was  soe- 
eeeded  by  bis  son  Romulus  Sylnns.  Dioniys. 
hat.  \,  c.  8. — One  of  tbe  seirants  of  the  mor^ 
dered  prince  assumed  his  name  and  raised  com- 
motions.    TacU.  Jhm.  2,  c.  39. A  consul, 

who  conquered  the  ^ni.— A  philosopher. 
Dieg. Herodes,  a  son  of  Aristobolos,  grand- 
son of  the  Great  Herod,  who  became  tutor  to 
the  grand-child  of  Tiberius,  and  was  soon  alter 
imprisoned  by  the  suspicious  tyrant  When 
Caligula  ascended  the  throne,  bis  faroarite  was 
released,  presented  with  a  chain  of  gold  as  be*- 
vy  as  that  which  had  lately  confined  him,  and 
made  king  of  Judsea.  He  was  a  popular  cha- 
racter with  the  Jews;  and  it  is  said,  that  while 
they  were  flattering  him  with  the  appellation  of 
god,  an  angel  of  God  struck  him  with  the  lousy 
disease  of  which  he  died,  A.  D.  43.  His  son, 
of  the  same  name,  was  the  last  king  of  the  Jews, 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Claudius,  in  ex- 
change for  other  prorinces.  He  was  with  Titus 
at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  died, 
A.  D.  94.  It  was  before  him  that  St  Paul 
pleaded,  and  made  mention  of  his  incestuous 
commerce  with  his  sister  Berenice.    Jmo.  6,  ▼. 

166.~7VMtl.  2.  Hid,  c.  81. ^Menenius,  a 

Boman  general,  who  obtained  a  triumph  over 
the  Sabines,  appeased  the  populace  of  Borne  by 
aie  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  limbs, 
and  erected  the  new  office  of  tribunes  of  the 
people,  A.  U.  C.  261.  He  died  poor,  but  nni- 
Tcrsally  regretted;  his  Ihneral  was  at  the  expense 
of  the  pubuc,  from  which  also  his  daughters  re- 
ceiTod  doweries.  Ut*  2,  e.  S2.  rUr.  1,  c. 
S3, — A  mathematician  in  the  reign  of  Domiti- 
an;  he  was  a  native  of  Bithynia. 

AoaippiNA.  a  wife  of  Tiberius.    The  empe- 
ror repudiatea  her  to  marry  Julia.    Suefon.  in 

Tib.  7. ^A  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 

grand-daughter  to  Augustus.  She  married  Ger- 
manicos,  whom  she  accompanied  in  Syria;  and 
when  Piso  poisoned  him,  she  carried  his  ashes  to 
Italy,  and  accused  his  murderer,  who  stabbed 
himself.  She  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Ti- 
berius, who  exiled  her  in  an  islaiMl,  where  she 
died,  A.  D.  26,  for  want  of  bread.  She  left  9 
children,  and  was  universally  distinguished  for 
Intrepidity  and  conjugal  affection.     TaeU.  1, 

j9nn.  c.  2,  &c.— Stieton.  in  7^.  52. Julie, 

daughter  of  GeTmanicus  and  Agrippina,  married 
Domitius  Aoobarbns,  by  whom  she  bad  Nero. 
After  her  husband^s  death  she  manied  her  un- 
cle, the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  destroyed 
to  make  Nero  succeed  to  the  throne.  After  ma- 
ny cruelties  and  much  licentiousness,  she  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  her  son,  and  as  she  ex- 
pired, she  exclaimed,  "  strike  the  belly  which 
could  give  birth  to  such  a  monster."  She  died 
A.  D-  69,  after  a  life  of  prostitution  and  inces- 
tuous gratifications.  It  is  said  that  her  son  view- 
ed her  dead  body  with  all  the  raptures  of  admi- 
ration, saying,  he  never  could  have  believed  his 
mother  was  so  beautiful  a  woman.  She  left 
memoirs  which  assisted  Tacitus  in  the  compoai- 
tioQ  Of  his  aiuah.    The  town  which  she  built, 


where  she  waa  bom,  en  the  borders  of  die  Rhine, 
and  called  JigHp/kma  CoUmia,  Is  the  modem 
Cologne.  T^sdl.  Jkm.  4,  c.  75,  1.  12,  c  7, 
22,  &e. 

AoaisiUB.     Vid,  Acrisius. 

Agmsofb,  the  mother  of  Cadmui.  Ht/gin- 
fab.  6. 

AoBivB,  son  of  Patthaon,  drove  his  brother 
(EneuB  from  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  (Eneas, 
upon  which  he  killed  himself.  ff|gin.  M.  175 
and  242.— d^ioUMf.  I,  c.  7.— Hpsmt.  il  14,  t. 

1 17. ^A  giant ^A  centaur,  killed  by  Her- 

culus.    JlpMod.  2,  c.  6. ^A  son  of  Uhrssea, 

by  Circe.   Hetiod,  Thetg.  v.  1013. ^The  At- 

ther  of  Thertites.   Oeid.  ex  Pont,  3,  el.  9,  v.  9. 

AgeSlas,  surrounded  the  citsdel  of  Athens 
with  walls,  exoept  that  part  which  afterwards 
was  repaired  by  Cimon.    Pmti,  i,  c.  28. 

AoROM,  a  king  of  Illyria,  iriio,  after  oonquei^ 
ing  the  ^tolians,  drank  to  such  excess  that  be 
died  instantiy,  B.  C.  231.    Poiyb.  2,  c  4. 

AoEOTAs,  a  Greek  orator  of  MarseUles. 

AgeotCea,  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of  goats, 
ottered  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  instituted 
by  Callimachns  the  Polemareh,  who  vowed  to 
sacrifice  to  the  goddess  so  many  goats  as  there 
might  be  enemies  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  was 
going  to  fight  against  the  troops  of  Darius,  who 
had  invaded  Attica.  The  quantity  of  the  slain 
was  so  great,  fiiat  a  sufficient  number  of  goats 
could  not  be  procured ;  thixefore  they  were  limit- 
ed to  600  eveiy  year,  till  they  equalled  the  num- 
ber of  Persians  slain  in  battle. ^A  temple  of 

^Bgira  in  Peloponnesus  erected  to  the  goddess 
under  this  name.    Pous.  7,  c.  26. 

Agtlbub  and  Agtuvs,  ftom  «yvia,  s  sfrsff , 
a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  in  the  public  streets  of  Athens. 
Horai.  4,  od.  6. 

AoTLLA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  founded  by  a  co- 
lony of  Pelasgians,  and  govened  by  Mezentios 
when  .£neas  came  to  Italy.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Csere,  by  the  Lydians,  vrfao  took  possca- 
sion  of  it     Virg,  JtM.  7,  v.  652, 1.  8,  v.  479. 

AoTLUBus,  a  gicantic  wrestler  of  Cleonse, 
scarce  inferior  to  Hercules  in  strength.  Stat. 
ThA,  6,  V.  8S7. 

Agt Eus,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  assisted  by  Dio- 
nysina  against  the  Cartha^nians.    Diod.  14. 

Agteium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  vrhere  Diodcwiia 
the  historian  was  bom.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  JBgtfrinenm.  JDiod.  14.-^0ie.  in  Verr. 
2,  c.  65. 

AoTEiiTs,  an  Athenian  general  vrbo  succeed- 
ed Thrasybulos.    Diod,  4. 

Agtetes,  a  man  who  killed  hu  father.  Omd, 
Met,  5,  V.  148. ^A  piper.  8U,  2,  JSdt.  v.  60. 

AhIla,  the  somaroe  of  tbe  Senrilii  at  Borne. 

Ahenobaebub.     Fid.  iBnokwrbus 

Ajax,  son  of  Telamon  by  Periboea  or  Eribcea 
dauriiter  of  Aleathous,  was  next  to  Achilles, 
the  bravest  of  all  tbe  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 
He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom,  at  parting,  he 
exchang^  arms.  After  the  death  of  Achillea, 
Ajax  luid  Ulysses  dispnted  their  claim  to  tbe 
arm*  of  the  dead  hero.  When  they  were  given 
to  the  latter,  Aiax  was  so  enraged,  that  he 
slaughtered  a  whole  flock  of  iheep,  supposing 
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AiH^mee  Id  UlyMec,  attd'atmbbed 

li  lis  mwd.     The  bkmd  w^ch  ran  to  Uie 

^  fioB  tbe  wooad*  w«s  ckai^^ed  into  Uie 

i-vkyadiifh.     Sone  say   thmt  he  wm  kiUed 

If  Pank  tettle,  oik«rs«  tkat  lie  was  mardcred 

^UljBtt.    Hia  body  wea  tHvied  at 

aMf^MBnaant  BkoBtaa^  and 

lideAaikoMMired  Uy  Alexander.     Hercoles, 

•eeadiigto  aoane  eelhora,  preyed  to  the  godi 

telalnBid  TdeowD,    wko  ««§  chUdlen, 

■i^hDeaaae,  wilh  e  akin  aa  impeaetrabie 

eftedia  «£  tke  Ifemam  lion,  which  he  ttea 

wtn.  Hefrayera  were  beard.    Jopiter,  under 

ie  fioi  of  aa  cade,  promiaed  to  grant  the  pe- 

rea  bora,  Hcrealef  wrap- 

ap  in  dae  lioa^a  akin,  wUdk  rendered 

I  hodf  iavabMTabie,  ezeepi  that  part  which 

eced  by  a  bole  in  the  fUa,  throogh 

ea  baas  kis  fpriver.    This  valner- 

dlesatwas  ia  bia  bteaat,  or,  as  fone  saj,  be- 

hadthamdc     <t  CmUb.    1  aBd4.-^^Ml. 

3,  c  10  Mi  IS. — Fhifoefr:  m  Heme,  c  IS.— 

idau  5. — Uomer,  IL  !,&&— (M.  11. 

Ovt.     5. — Dmre9    P*ry.   9 — Ovid. 

U^fleraC  2,  fieC  S,  t.  197.— H^gia. 

^  101  aad  S42. — Pees.  1,  c.  36, 1.  5,  c.  19 

-lbs  aa  qC  Otteaa  hang  of  Locru,  wss  soi^ 

■amrrt  Lserian,  in  coatradistiAetioa  to  the  son 
«r  Ttlaaoa.  He  want  with  40  ships  to  the 
Tnjpa  war,  as  bcsns  one  of  Helen's  suitors. 
TbK  lai^t  Ibalt  Tray  was  taken  he  offered  vio- 
to  Cassandra,  wba  fled  into  Blinenra's 
J  lad  Isr  ^iM  offimce,  as  he  retomed 
» tbe  ^sdtos,  who  had  obtained  the  than- 
I  of  Japster,  mk  Ihe  power  of  tempests  from 
Nqitaae,  deslnyed  his  diip  in  a  storm.  Ajaz 
■warn  to  a  nwfc,  aad  said  that  he  was  safe  in 
JBBle  of  ail  the  gods.  Snch  impietj  offended 
IfcploDe,  nho  sback  the  rock  with  his  trident, 
aad  Ajaz  tamblcd  into  die  sea  with  part  of  the 
aad  was  drowned.  His  body  was  after- 
by  die  Greeks,  and  black  sheep 
i  tomb.  According  to  Viigil's  ao- 
t  Idierva  seiied  him  in  a  whiriwbd,  and 
bim  against  a  lock,  where  he  expired, 
■  r.  Fay.  JEn.  1,  t.  43,  &c. 
.  2,  13,  kt.—Od.  4 — H^.  fab. 
116  aad  273.— Philsdr.  Jeo.  2,  c.  13— Smec. 
in  jfl|gaBS.^J3br«t  epod.  10,  y.  13 — Poiis.  10, 
c  to  sad  Sl« — ^Tbe  two  Ajaees  were,  as  some 
ao|ipo8e,  placed  after  death  in  the  island  of 
JLeaee*  a  scparale  place  reserred  only  for  the 
btatast  beroca  of  antiqoity. 

AoMiwBiTB,  a  sorname  of  Ploto. ^A  king  of 

fte  MoioaBi,  wbo  imprisoned  Theseas,  becanse 
be  ad  Piritboas  attempted  to  ravis^  his  daugh- 
ter Vkasapme,  near  the  Acheron;  whence  arose 
die  wdMmowD  fhble  of  the  descent  of  Theseas 

( into  hell.    Piiil.  in  Tha. A 

r  Troy.    Pmu,  10,  c.  12. 
Anifujs,  son  of  Ascanios,  was,  according  to 
nase,  Am  progenitor  of  Uie  noble  family  of  the 
JBailii  in  Bome. 

Anrs  Locvnus,  a  deity  to  whom  die  Romans 
creeled  an  altar,  from  tbe  following  drcamstan- 
ces;  oae  of  the  common  people,  called  Ceditios, 
iafimed  the  tribones,  that  as  he  passed  one 
ni^t  thiaug^  one  oi  the  stieets  of  the  city,  a 


eanamedliy 


Vesta's  temple,  told  him  diat  Bome  wonld  soon 
be  attacked  by  die  Gaels.  His  inlbnaatioB  was 
neglected,  bat  his  Teradty  was  proved  by  the 
ereat;  and  Caaullas,  after  die  coaqaest  of  the 
Gaols,  built  a  temple  to  that  saperaataral  voice 
which  had  given  Borne  warning  of  the  approacb* 
ing  calamity,  under  die  name  of  Aius  Locutius. 

Alabamda,  a,  or  onan,  an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  abounding  with  scorpions.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Aiabandos,  a  deity  worshipped 
diere.  Ck.  d$  Mt,  D.  3,  c  16— HtrwdoC  % 
c.  196.— Strdb.  14. 

ALABASTaiTM,  u  towtt  of  Egjpt  PJia.  36,  c  7. 

AlIbus,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

AuBA,  a  Bumaaie  of  Minerva  ia  Petopoaae- 
sus.  Her  festivals  are  also  called  Alaa.  Peas. 
8,  c  4, 1. 

Aljbi,  a  number  of  islands  in  tbe  VttiiaB 
gulf,  abounding  in  tortoises.    tArriaa  m  Psr^. 

AI.ASA,  a  city  on  a  moontaia  of  Hicily. 

A1.AU8,  die  father  of  Angu,  who  married 
Hercules. 

Alaoonia,  a  city  of  Laconia.  Peas.  3,  c. 
21  and  26. 

AiJi^,  the  goddea  of  war,  sister  to  Blan. 
PhU.  de  gior.  JSAm, 

ALALConiNJB,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  where  sobm 
suppose  diat  Miaerva  was  bon.  PUxt.  QmciI. 
Gr.— SCol  ThO^.  1,v.3S0. 


Alalia,  a  town  of  Corsica,  built  by  a  colony 

-  c.aad 

ilt  ^  Sylla.  J^crodof.  1,  < 
— IW.  2,  c.  2. 


of  Phocscans,  destroyed  bj  Scipio,  662'B.  C. 
afterwards  rebuilt  ^  Sylla.  Acrodof.  1,  c.  166. 


Alamanbs,  a  stotaary  at  Adiens,  disciple  of 
Phidias. 

ALAMAvm,  or  ALBMAinn,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, near  die  Her^ian  forest.  They  vrere 
very  powerful,  and  immical  to  Rome. 

Alavi,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  near  the  Palus 
Moeotis,  who  were  said  to  have  tweBly«siz  dif- 
ferent languages.    Ftkn.  4,  c.  12.— iSferaft. 

AlXrbs,  a  people  of  Pannonia.  Toe.  16, 
Ahn.  c.  10. 

Alabjcus,  a  famous  king  of  die  Godis,  wbo 
plundered  Bome  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  He 
was  prfHidy  respected  for  his  military  valour, 
and  during  his  reign  he  kept  the  Roman  empire 
in  continual  alarms.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
13  years,  A.  D.  410. 

Alaaodu,  a  nation  near  Pontes.  Herodot  3, 
c.  94. 

Alastor,  a  SOB  of  Nelens  and  Chloris.  Jpcir 

lod.  1,  c  9. ^An  aim-bearer  to  Sarpedon, 

king  of  Lyeia,  killed  by  Ulysses.    Hon.  Jl.  6. 

V.  677.- Ooid.   Ma.  13,  T.  267. One  of 

Pluto's  horses  when  he  carried  away  Proserpine. 
Clmid.  de  Rapt.  Fro$  1,  v.  286. 

Alauda,  soldiers  of  one  of  Ctesar's  logioas 
in  Gaul.    awitm.kiMi.lA. 

Alacon,  a  river  flowing  from  mount  Gauca* 
BUS  into  the  Cyras,  and  separating  Albania  from 
Iberia.    Pfac.  6,  v.  101. 

Alba  Sylvius,  son  of  Ladnus  Sylrios,  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither  in  the  kingdom  of  Latium, 
and  reigned  36  years.     Ovtd.  Ma,  14,  v.  612. 

Looga,  a  citv  of  Latium,  built  by  Ascanios, 

B.  C.  1162,  on  the  spot  where  iEneas  found, 
according  to  die  prophecy  of  Hel^us,  (Ftis- 
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•Ok  5,  T.  S90,  ate)  tBdofflMgodortteriw, 
(4Bi».  8,  ▼.  48.)  a  wkU»  aow  with  thirty  jowig 
•set.  It  was  Mlled  Umgm,  heeame  it  eitndea 
along  the  hill  Albaaoi.  The  de^oiiaati  of 
JZoeaf  rei|^  there  in  the  ibitowiag  order:— 
1.  Aaoaaios,  ton  of  iBaeai,  with  little  iateimit- 
riOB,  8  yeen.  2.  SylTiat  Posthaaofe,  twealj^ 
aiae  jeart.    3.  £oms  Sylfini,  Ihirty-one  jean. 

4.  Latiniii,  ftte  yean.  6.  Alba,  thirtytis  yean. 
•.  Atyi  or  Ci^telni,  twea^-oz  yean.  7.  Capyi, 
tweaty-eight  yean.  8.  Calpetin,  thirteea  yean, 
f .  Tlheriaat,  eight  yeen.  10.  Agrippa,  thhrty- 
three  yean.  II.  Remulos,  nineteen  yean.  IS. 
Aveotinui,  thiity-ieven  yean.  18.  Proeas,  13 
vean.  14.  Nomitor  and  Amaiini.  Atba,  which 
Md  loag  been  the  powerful  ri?al  of  Roae,  was 
4estoQjed  by  the  Boomus  666  B,  C.  and  the  in- 
habitanls  were  carried  to  Borne.    Lt»*^FIor. 

^-^htiUn.  kc. ^A  dty  of  the  Mani  in  Italy. 

— -Pompeia,  a  city  of  Ligorie.    JRKn.  8,  c.  6. 

ALaZn  end  Ajlbbitsbs,  naoies  applied  to  the 
lahahitentsof  the  two  cities  of  Alba.  Oic  od. 
Bar.  t,  c.  28. 

AuANU.,  a  eonatiy  of  Asia,  Ibetweea  the 
Caspian  sea  and  Iberia.  The  inhabitaali  are 
eaid  to  how  their  eyes  all  Mae.  Some  main- 
tain that  th«y  followed  Hercoles  from  moaot 
Albanns  ia  Itak,  when  he  retened  from  the 
cooqaest  of  Geiyon.  Dioayi.  Hal.  1,  c.  16. — 
Jiutin,  48,  c.  8.-.»rw».  11.— Pirn.  8,  c.  40^ 
JIfila,  8,  c.  6.— '•The  Caspian  sea  is  called 
Ahtumm,  as  being  near  Albaaia.  PKti.  6,  c.  IS. 

ALaimrs,  a  monntain  with  a  lake  in  Italy, 
rizteen  miles  from  Rome,  near  Alba.  It  was  on 
this  mountain  that  the  Latiikt /srte  were  cele- 
brated with  great  solemnity.  Hcrai.  t  ep.  1, 
T.  87.  The  word  taken  adJectiTely,  is*applied 
to  such  as  are  natifes  of,  or  belongiag  to,  the 
town  of  Alba. 

Albi4  TBaBHTiA,  ttic  motfier  of  Otho.  SimI. 

AlbIci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitani|.  Om. 
BtU.  Cfo.  l,c.  84. 

Almxtjb,  a  people  of  Latium.  Dioiiyr.  Hal. 

Albioadnvm,  a  town  of  Lignria.  JHeht  8, 
C.4. 

Ai^BiMi,  two  BoBian  oraton  of  great  merit, 
ineotioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This  name  is 
eommoa  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people.    lie. 

5,  c.  88, 1.  6,  c  80.    SaOuil.  de  Jt^.  Bill. 
AlbinotInus  Cblsus.      Vid.  Celsas.— — 

Pedo,  a  poet  eontemporary  with  Oftd.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in  a 
style  so  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet  of 
divine.  Otrid.  tx  Ptmt.  4,  ep.  10.— Qiiifilij.  10, 
C.  6. 

ALBiMTBMELtuM,  B  towB  of  Llguria.  7actt. 
9,  Hid.  e.  IS. 

Albikus,  was  bom  at  Adrametura  in  Africa, 
and  made  governor  of  Britain,  by  Commodas. 
After  the  murder  of  Pertinaz,  he  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  soldien  in  Britain.  Severut 
bad  also  been  infested  with  the  imperial  digni- 
ty by  his  own  army;  and  these  two  rivals,  with 
about  60,000  men  each,  came  tnto  Gaul  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  empire.  Sevems  was  con- 
queror, and  he  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  to 
be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  A.  D.  198.  Albinos,  according  to  the 
1  aoeount  of  a  certain  writer,  called 


Cadr^  WBB  fimaos  for  his  Totaeioasjypatfte, 
and  sometBMs  eat  for  breakfast  ao  less  than  600 
figs,  100  peaches,  80  pounds  of  diy  raisine,  lO 

melons,  and  400  oysters. ^A  pretarian  seat  to 

Sylla,  as  ambassador  freas  the  senate  dnriag  tise 
dvil  wars.  Ha  was  pat  to  death  by  Sylla's  sol- 
diers.  IHuL  m  SfU.  Aa  asurer.  Uormi. 
—A  Boosan  plebeiaa  who  received  the  veotala 
into  bis  chariot  in  preference  to  hisfaasily,  when 
they  fled  ftaaa  Bone,  which  the  Gauto  had 
saded.     Fak  JHsar.  1,  c  1.— Imp.  6,  e.  40. — 

JFW.  1,  c.  18. A.  POsthomas,  eoaaul  wi«i 

Lttcallos,  A.  U.  C.  608,  wrote  a  histoty  of 
Rome  ia  Greek. 

ALBioir,  SOB  of  Neptane,  by  Amphltrite,  caaae 
into  Britain,  where  he  estoUished  a  kiagdoaa, 
and  first  iatrodoeed  astrology  and  the  art  of  baild- 
iag  ships.  He  was  killed  at  te  moudi  of  Hie 
Rhone  wifli  stones  thrown  by  Jupiter,  becaaae 
he  opposed'the'^ssage  of  Hercules.    JMm,  2, 

c.  6. ^The  i^eatast  island  of  Europe,  now 

called  Oreat-Britaia.  It  is  called  eAer  Albion, 
who  is  said  to  have  reigned  there;  or  from  ita 
chalky  white  (oOas)  rocks,  which  appear  at  a 
great  distaaee.  Plm.  4,  c.  16.  Tasil.  m 
•%rjc.  The  aacients  compared  its  figure  to  a 
long  buckler,  or  to  the  iron  of  a  hatchet. 

Albis,  a  river  of  Germany  falliog  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Elbe.  £4*- 
oen.  8,  V.  68. 

Albius,  a  man,  fhther  to  a  faaMus  spend- 

flnrift.    HorM.  1.    Art.  4. A  name  of  the 

poet  Tibullus.    Harm.  1.    jOd.  88,  v.  1. 

Albvcilla,  an  immodest  woman.  Taeif. 
Jin.  6,  c.  47. 

Ui-nALBihJL,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Tiber, 
^iiv.  JBfi.  8,  V.  8S£.«-Lie.  1,  c.  8. 

ALBJhrBA,  a  wood  near  Tiber  and  the  river 
Anio,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  Sibyl,  called  also  Albunea,  worshipped 
as  a  goddess  at  Tibur,  whose  temple  still  re- 
mains. Near  Albunea  there  was  a  nnall  lake 
of  the  same  name,  whose  waten  were  of  a  sol- 
pbureous  smell,  and  possessed  some  medicinal 
propertief .  This  lake  fell  by  a  small  stream 
called  Albula,  into  the  river  Anio,  with  which 
it  soon  lost  itself  in  the  Tiber.  Adret.  1.  Otf. 
7,  V.  18 Fwy.  .ffin.  7,  v.  88. 

Ai^uBNus,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Lucanla, 
where  the  Tanager  takes  its  rise.  ^trg.  G.  8. 
V.  147. 

.  Albus  Paovs,  a  place  near  Sidon,  where 
Antony  waited  fix-  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra. 

Albutius,  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whooa 
Scipio  restored  his  wife.  tArian.— A  sordid 
man,  father  to  Canidia.  He  beat  his  servante 
before  diey  were  guil^  of  any  offence,  lest,  said 
he,  I  should  have  no  time  to  piAish  them  when 
they  offend.  Herat.  8.— Set.  I. ^A  rhetori- 
cian in  the  age  of  Seneca.— r-An  ancient  sa- 
tirist CU.  t»  Atil.— ^Titos,  an  epicurean 
philoiopher,  bom  at  Rome;  so  fond  of  Greece, 
and  Grecian  mannen,  that  he  wished  not  to 
pass  for  a  Roman.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Sardinia;  but  he  grew  offensive  to  the  senate, 
and  was  banished.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died 
at  Athens. 

Alcavs,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet,  of  Mltj^lene 
ia  Lesbosi  aboat  600  years  before  the  chnstiafi 
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en»  ft  led  from  m  battle,  and  Iw  eMmiei 

tiyip,  IB  tbe  Cemple  of  Mincrra,  the  anDonr 
litt  te  left  in  tbe  field,  ai  a  moDDOMat  of  bit 
<|ence.  He  is  tbe  inTeolor  of  aleak  venet. 
Bt  was  ccatemporaiy  to  the  fimiont  Sappbo,  to 
■boB  he  paid  his  adcbesfei.  Of  all  his  worfci, 
BaibiBs  bat  a  fetr  fragaMots  remaui,  fooad  ia 
Afteacai.    Qwitfil.  10,  c.  1.— Aeradpt  6,  e. 

9a.— Hbr.4,  ed.  9. — Oe.  4— 7\Me.  c.  S8. . 

A  pact  sf  AAeas,  aaid  by  Saidas  Ca  be  tbe  ia- 

vealorsf  bigedj. A  writer  of  epig;raai8. 

A  oMBiepoct ^A  sod  of  Androgees,  who  went 

wift  Hotales  into  Thrace,  and  was  made  king 

ef  pert  of  the  country.    «d!ptaod.  2,  e.  6. A 

aa  «r  Bcrades,  bj  a  maid  of  Omphale. ^A 

98  of  Feneas,  father  of  Aaqihitiyon  and  Anazo. 
Fnm  bn  Heresies  has  been  called  Aieides.^ 
JIftL  t,  c.  4.— PsMs.  8,  c  14. 

Ai£  ufims,  one  of  die  Agids,  king  of  Spar- 
^  kaMB  by  bis  apophtbegmt.  He  succeeded 
his  bfter  Tdcdos,  and  reigned  S7  years.  Tbe 
Heiols  i^idled  in  bis  reign.    Pam,  S,  c.  2, 1. 

4,  e.  4  ad  6. ^A  general  of  the  Acbsaai. 

Pmv9.  7,  c.  15. ^A  slatoaty,  who  lifed  448 

B.  C.  and  was  diatingaisbed  for  bii  itataes  of 

Vcaat  and  Yalcaa.     Pmu.  6,  c.  10. ^Tbe 

csaimander  of  «  Spartaa  fleet,  pat  to  death  by 
:be  AAeaiaas.     Thue^d,  4,  c.  6,  &c. 

AzxsKDsa,  an  attendant  of  Sarpedon,  killed 

byUlytces.     Ond.  JHei.  IS,  ▼.  257 A  La- 

cedgnwnian  joatik,  who  accidentally  pot  oat  one 
of  tbe  eyes  of  Lycaif[ot,  and  was  generoasly 
forgiTca  by  tbe  sage.    PhU,  m  Lye.-^Pma.  S, 

e.  18, A  Trojaa,  kOled  by  Tamos.     Virg, 

.£n.  S,  ▼.  If  1. 

ALCAsmaz,  the  wile  of  PotybiaS)  a  rich  Tbe- 
ban.     Homer.  Oi.  4,  ▼.  672. 

Avclxowi,  a  Thijaa  of  monnt  Ida,  whose  sons 
PMdarvs  and  Bitfas  followed  JFjieas  into  Italy. 

fhg.  JEm.  9,  T.  672. ^A  son  of  Pborot,  kill- 

«d  %  Alneas.    Aid.  10,  y.  SSS. 

AlcXthoe,  a  name  of  Megara  In  Attica,  be- 
cause reboilt  by  Alcatboas,  son  of  Pelops.  (hrid, 
Mtt  8,  V.  8. 

AlcXtbovs,  a  sob  of  Pelops,  who  being  sa^ 
pcded  af  mnrdering  bis  brother  Chrysippns, 
oaK  to  Megara,  where  be  killed  a  lion,  which 
bad  destroyed  the  kiag's  son.  He  succeeded  to 
Ibe  UagdoBB  of  Megara,  and,  in  commemoration 
of  bnWriccs,  festivals,  called  Alcathoia,  were 

iastilatea  at  Megara.  Pmm.  1,  e.  4,  &c. A 

Tkojmi  who  married  Hippodamia,  daoghter  ot 
An  Aiwa.    He  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  wsr,  by 

Idameneai.    Bsmcr.  B,  12,  ▼.  83 ^A  son  of 

Partbaoa,  killed  by  Tydeot.    ApoUod,  1,  c.  7, 

Ice. ^A  friend  of  iEneas,  killed  la  the  Rutti- 

tiaa  war.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  t.  747. 

Aira,  one  St  Aetmon's  dogi.    Ovid A 

town  of  Spain,  which  saneadered  to  Gracchos, 
now  idlcsnw,  a  little  aboire  Toledo.  iAo.  40, 
e.47. 

AMjcmantL^  an  A^ve,  who  along  with  Cbro- 
BBs  sarrived  the  battle  between  SOO  of  bis 
coasbyaien  and  300  Lacedmmonians.  Hero- 
dBt.l,c  82. 

Alcestb,  or  AixBSTis,  dai^ter  of  Pelias 
and  Aaaiibia,  married  Admetos.  She,  with 
her  Bters,  pot  to  death  her  father,  that  be 
nigfat  be  restored  to  yoatb  a&d  rigoor  by  Me- 
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dea,  who,  howarer,  refbted  to  peribrm  her  pro* 
misa.  Upon  this,  the  sisters  fled  to  Admetas, 
who  married  Akeste.  They  were  soon  ponaed 
by  an  army,  headed  by  their  brother  Acastas; 
and  Admetas  beoig  taken  prisoner,  was  redeem- 
ed from  death  by  the  generoas  ofler  of  his  wife, 
who  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the 
shades  of  her  lather.  Some  say  that  Aleeste, 
with  an  nnasaal  display  of  conjugal  affecHoo, 
laid  dowB  her  life  for  her  hasbaod,  when  she 
had  beea  told  by  an  oracle,  that  he  coold  never 
recover  from  a  disease  except  some  one  of  hit 
friends  died  in  his  stead.  Aecording  to  some  au- 
thors, Hercules  brooght  her  back  from  hell.  She 
had  maay  saitors  while  she  lived  with  her  fa- 
ther. Vid.  Admetas.  Jwv  6,  ▼.  661.-^1- 
«od.  1,  e.  9.— Pciij.  5,  c.  17..Jis«n.  fab. 
251.— £Mr^.mw«leefl.  * 

AlcItas,  a  kiag  of  the  Molossi,  descended 
from  Pynbus,  tbe  son  of  Achilles.  Potif.  1, 
c.  11. A  general  of  Atezander*s  army,  bro- 
ther to  Perdiccas. The  eighth  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, who  reigned  29  years. ^An  histori- 
an, who  wrote  no  aceouot  of  every  thing  that 
bad  been  dedicated  in  tbe  temple  of  Delphi. 
•^tt«a.— — A  son  of  Arybas,  kuur  of  Epiruf. 
Pmts,  l,c.  11.  .                     ~-o  r 

ALCBb>A8,  a  Rhodiao,  who  became  enamour- 
ed of  a  naked  Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  Plin.  86, 
c.  5. 

AlchimIcrus,  a  celebrated  painter.  PUn, 
85,  ell. 

AlcibiXdxs,  an  Athenian  general,  famoos 
for  his  enterposiog  spirit,  versatile  genius,  and 
natural  foibles.  He  was  disciple  'to  Socrates, 
whose  lessons  and  example  checked,  for  a  while, 
bis  vicious  propensities.  In  tbe  Peloponnetian 
war  he  encouraged  the  Athenians  to  make  an 
expedition  against  Syracuse.  He  was  chosen 
general  in  that  war,  and  in  his  absence,  bis 
enemies  aecased  him  of  impiety,  and  confiscated 
his  goods.  Upon  Ibis  he  fled,  and  stirred  up  tbe 
Spsjtans  to  make  war  agaiast  Athens,  and  when 
this  did  not  succeed,  he  retired  to  Tissaphemes, 
the  Persian  general.  Being  recalled  by  the 
Athenians,  he  obliged  the  Lacedemonians  to 
sue  for  peace,  made  several  conquests  in  Asia, 
and  was  received  in  triumph  at  Athens.  His 
popularity  was  of  short  duration;  the  failure  of 
an  expedition  against  Cyme,  exposed  him  again 
to  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  he  fled  to 
Phamabaxus,  whom  he  almost  induced  to  make 
war  upon  Lacedemon.  This  was  told  to  Ly- 
sender,  tbe  Spartan  general,  who  prevailed  up- 
on Phamabaxus  to  murder  Alcibiades.  Two 
servants  were  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
set  on  fire  the  cottage  where  he  was,  and  killed 
him  with  darts  as  he  attempted  to  make  his  es- 
cape. He  died  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age, 
404  B.  C.  after  a  life  of  perpetaal  difficulUes. 
If  the  fickleness  of  his  countrymen  bad  known 
how  to  retoin  among  them  the  talents  of  a  man 
who  distinguished  himself,  and  was  admired 
wherever  he  went,  they  might  have  risen  to 
greater  splendour,  and  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece.  His  character  has  been  cleared  from 
tbe  aspersions  of  malevolence,  by  the  writings 
of  Tbocydides,  Timseus,  and  Theopompus;  and 
be  is  known  to  U9  as  a  hero,  who,  to  the  prind* 
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pies  of  the  debauchee,  idded  the  iotelligeiice  j  perfect  piciare  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
and  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  the  cool  inirepi-  the  Greeks.  They  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
dity  of  the  general,  and  the  humanity  of  the  '  the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  4tb  ceatoiy. — 
phitosopher.'  PltU.  if  C.  Mp.  in  Jlicib. —  ;  The  only  edition  is  that  of  Leips,  ISmo.  1715, 
""'"'"■  com  notis  Bergleri. 

Alcippe,  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mars,  by 
Agranlos.     She  was  rafishcd  by  Halirrhotius. 

J^lod.  S,  c  14. The  wUc  of  Metion,  and 

mother  to  Rupalamus.    Id,  3,  c.  16. The 

daughter  of  (Enomaus,  and  wife  of  Evenos,  by 

whom  she  had  Marpessa. A  woman  who 

brought  forth  an  elephant.      Ptta.  7. A 

couotiywoman.     Virg.  Ed.  7. 

Alcippus,  a  reputed  citizen  of  Sparta,  ban- 
ished by  bis  enemies.  He  married  Democrite, 
ofwbom/'/ta.  isi£ral. 

Alcis«  a  daughter  of  JSgyptus.  £poUod. 
Alcithoe,  a  Theban  woman  who  ridiculed 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed  into  a 
bat,  and  the  spindle  and  yam  with  which  she 
worked,  into  a  vine  and  Wy.  Ovid.  Mei.  4, 
ftb.  1. 

Alcmaon,  was  son  of  the  prophet  Amphia- 
reus  aad  Eripbyle.  Uis  father  going  to  the 
Theban  war,  where,  according  to  an  orecle,  he 
was  to  perish,  charged  him  to  revenge  his  death 
upon  Eripbyle,  who  had  betrayed  him.  [ViA, 
EripinfU  ]  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  father*8 
death,  be  murdered  his  mother,  for  which  crime 
the  furies  persecuted  him  till  Pblegeus  puri6ed 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Alpbestboea  in 
marriage.  Alcmseon  gave  her  the  fatal  collar 
which  hi|  mother  had  received  to  betray  bis  fa-* 
ther,  and  afterwards  divorced  her,  and  married 
Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous,  to  whom 
he  promised  the  necklace  be  had  given  to  Al- 
phesibcea.  When  be  attempted  to  recover  it, 
Alpbesib€ea*s  brothers  murdered  him  on  account 
of  the  treatment  which  he  had  shown  their  sister, 
and  left  his  body  a  prey  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts. 
Alcmsson^s  children  by  Callirhoe  revenged  their 
father's  death  by  killing  his  murderers.  [  yid. 
^tjthpsibaa,  Jlmphiaraus»]  Pow.  5,  c.  U,  1.  6, 
c.  18, 1.  8,  c.  ti.^Plui,  de  ExiL-^ApoUod.  3, 
l.—Hygin.  fab.  73  and  Ub.^SM.  Theb. 


Tkucyd,  5,  6  and  l.^-Xenoph,  Hist 
&c. Diod.  12. 

AlcidXhus,  of  Cos,  father  to  Ctesilla,  who 
was  changed  into  a  dove.     OfAd.  MtU  7,  fab. 

1« ^A  celebrated  wrestler.   Stat,  Theb.  10, 

V,  500. ^A  philosopher  and  orator,  who  wrote 

a  treatise  on  death.  He  was  pupil  to  Gorgias, 
and  flourished  B.  C.  424.     Quitfili/.  3,  c.  1. 

Alcioamea,  was  mother  of  Bonus,  by  Mer- 
tvrj. 

AlcidamIdas,  a  general  of  the  Messenians, 
who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  taking  of 
Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  B.  C.  723.     Strab.  6. 

AlcidImus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  an  eulogy  on  death,  &c.  Ctc.  1.  Twe. 
C,  4S.—PlvU.  de  Oral. 

AlcTdas,  a  Lacedemonian,  sent  with  23  gal- 
leys against  Corcyre,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
TAueyd.  3,  c.  16,  &c. 

Alcides,  a  name  of  Hercules,  from  his 
hirtnglh,  «^»o(,  or  from  his  grandfather  Alc»- 

08. A  surname  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia. 

Liv.  42,  c.  61. 

Alcidice,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  by  Salmoneus. 
ApoUod,  1,  c.  9. 

AlcimXchus,  an  eminent  painter.  Pffn.  35, 
c.  11. 

AlcimjEde,  the  mother  of  Jason,  by  .£son. 
Flaec.  1,  V.  296. 

Alcihedon,  a  plain  of  Arcadia,  with  a  cave, 
the  residence  of  Alcimedon,  whose  daughter 
Pbillo,  was  ravished  by  Hercules.     Paut.  8,  c. 

12. An  excellent  carver.   Virg,  Ed.  3. 

A  sailor,  &c.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  IQ.' 

Alcimeves,  a  tragic  poet  of  Megara. A 

comic  writer  of  AUiens. An  attendant  of 

Demetrius.     Plut.  in  Dem A  man  killed 

by  bis  brother  Belleropbon.    ApBllmi.  2,  c.  3. 

AlcYmus,  an  historian  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  Italy. ^An  orator.     Diog. 

Alcinoe,  a  daughter  of  Sthenelos,  son  of 
Perseus.    ApoUod,  2,  c.  4. 

A(.c](kor.     Vid.  Alcenor. 

Alcikous,  a  son  of  Nausithous  and  Peribcea, 
WAS  king  of  Pbzacia,  and  is  praised  for  bis  love 
of  agriculture.  He  married  his  niece  Arete, 
by  whom  be  had  several  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Nausicaa.  He  kindly  entertained  Ulysses,  who 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast,  and  heard 
the  recital  of  his  adventures;  whence  aroae  the 
proverb  of  the  stones  of  Alcinous,  to  denote  im- 
probability. Homer  Oil.  l.^^Orph.  in  Jirgtm. 
—  Fiiy.  G.  2,  V.  87— S(<rt.  1.  Syi.  3.  v.  81. 
-^uv.  5,  T.  Ibl.^Ovid.  Jim,  1,  el.  10,  v.  66. 

-^Ptato  de  Rep.   lO.^JSpoHod,  1,  c.  9, A 

son  of  Hippocoon.    jSpoUod.  3,  c.  10. ^A 

man  of  Elis.     Paus. A  philosopher  in  the 

second  century,  who  wrote  a  book,  De  doctrine 
Platoms,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  the  12mo. 
printed  Oxon.  166  T. 

Alcioneus,  a  man  killed  by  Perseus,  (hid. 
Met  b,  Cub  4. 

Alciphron,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some  epistles 
ID  Greek  that  bear  his  name,  and  contain  a  very 


2  and  4  ^Ovid.  Fast,  2,  v.  44.    Jlfet.  9,  fab. 

10 A  son  of  ^yptns,  the  husband  of  Hip- 

pomedusa.  Apoilod. A  philosopher,  disci- 
ple to  Pythagoras,  born  in  Crotona.  He  wrote 
on  physic,  and  he  was  the  first  who  directed 
animals  to  examine  into  the  structure  of  the 

human  frame.     Ck,  de  Ab«.  D.  6,  c.  27 

A  son  of  the  poet  .£schylus,  the  13th  arehon  of 

Athens. ^A  son  of  Sylius,  driven  from  Mes* 

senia  with  the  rest  of  Nestor's  family,  by  the 
Heraclidx.  He  came  to  Athens,  and  from  him 
the  AlcmxonidB  are  descended.  Ptm.  1,  c.  18. 

AlcmaSnKdjb,  a  noble  family  of  Athens,  de- 
scended ftym  Alcmeon.  They  undertook  for 
300  tolenu  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
which  had  been  burnt,  and  they  finished  the 
work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  was  re- 
quired, in  consequence  of  which  they  gained 
popularity,  and  by  their  influence  the  Pythia 
prevailed  upon  the  Lacedsemonians  to  deliver 
their  country  firom  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidse.  Herodot.  6  and  ^.^Tkacyd.  6,  c.  69.— 
P/iU.  in  Sottm, 

AlchaN)  a  very  ancient  lyric  poet,  born  in 
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and  not  at  LaoedBOMm,  at  MMae  mih 
He  wrote,  ia  the  Doric  dialect,  6  books 
of  fcnet>  bettdes  a  play  called  Colymboiat.  He 
ftvidted  B.  C  670,  aad  died  of  the  lousy  di»- 
nse.  Some  of  kit  venes  are  preaerred  by 
AiheasBBs  aad  others.  J*lm,  11,  c.  SS.^Pmis. 
1,  c  41,  L  3,  c  16 — JirutM,  Hia,  .Altai.  5, 
e.31. 

Alcmuta.  was  daughter  of  Electfyoo,  kiag  of 
Ai^ot,  Vy  Aaaxo,  whom  PImI   de  Bik.  Grae. 
ealteL5sidice,aadDiod.l.  2,  finrymede.   Her 
laliicr  pnaitted  his  crowa  aad  his  daoahter  to 
Aaiphi'dyoB,  if  he  would  reteoge  the  death  of 
hfs  soos,  who  had  been  all  killed,  eicept  Li- 
cymaim,  by  the  Teleboaas,  a  people  of  .StoUa. 
While  AflBphitryon  was  goae  agaiast  the  :JEto- 
liBBS,  Japiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  Alcmena, 
icsolTedtoiDtrodacehiDMelfiBtober  bed.  The 
more  cflfectaally  to  insore  saccess  in  his  amour, 
he  aaRmed  the  farm  of  Amphitiyon,  declared 
ttal  he  had  obtaiaed  a  victory  over  Alcmeaa^s 
efmiffii,  aad  erea  presented  her  witfa  a  cup, 
which  he  said  he  had  preserved  from  the  spoils 
for  her  sake.    Ameoa  yielded  to  her  lover 
what  she  had  praaiind  to  her  future  husband; 
and  Jopsfer,  Id  delay  te  return  of  Ampbitryoo, 
erderec  hjs  oMssengar,  Mercuiy,  to  stop  the  ri- 
al^ of  PhflBbos,  or  the  saa,  so  that  the  night  he 
pamed  with  AlcBMoa  was  prolonged  to  three 
loagaigya.  AnsphiHyoB  returned  ttie  neat  day; 
aad  aflter  oosoplainiBg  of  the  coldness  with  which 
he  waa  raoeivad,  Alanena  acquainted  him  with 
the  receptkn  of  a  false  lover  the  preceding 
nigjhi,  aad  even  showed  him  the  cup  which  she 
had  received.  AmpfaUiyon  was  perplexed  at  the 
relatioB,  and  more  so  upon  missing  the  cup  from 
flflMOf  his  qNMlt.    He  went  to  the  prophet  Ti- 
leatas,  who  CoM  him  of  Jopiter^s  intrigue;  and 
he  retaned  to  his  wife,  proud  of  the  dignity  of 
his  rivaL     Alcoiaaa  beinme  pregaant  I7  Jupi« 
ler,  and  afterwards  by  her  hasband;  and  when 
she  waa  goiag  to  bring  forth,  Jupiter  boasted  in 
heavco,  that  a  child  was  to  be  bora  that  day,  to 
whom  he  woald  give  absolute  power  over  his 
1  even  over  all  the  cbildreo  of 
Juno,  who  was  jealous  of  Jn- 
I  with  Alcmena,  made  him  swear 
r  the  Styx,  and  immediately  prolonged  the  tra- 
vaih  of  Alcmeoa,  and  hastened  the  bringing 
fimh  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelos,  king  of  Argos, 
who,  after  a  pregnancy  of  seven  months,  had  a 
SOD  caUed  Eoiyitfiens.     OM,  Jlfet.  8,  fab.  6, 
&C.  says  that  Jano  was  assisted  by  Lucioa  to 
pat  oflT  die  brittEing  forth  o^  Alcmena,  and  that 
Ludaa,  ia  the  lorm  of  an  t»1d  woman,  sat  before 
the  door  of  Aaqphilzyon  with  her  1^  and  arms 
crossed.    This  postare  was  the  cause  of  infinite 
tnaeat  to  Alcmeaa,  till  her  servant,  Galanthis, 
aappodng  the  old  woouui  to  he  a  witch,  and  to 
be  the  caase  of  tiie  pains  of  her  mistress,  told 
her  diat  die  had  brou|^t  forth.    Lodna  retned 
fion  her  postare,  and  immediately  Alcmena 
konght  forth  twins,  Hercules  conceived  by  Ja- 
piter,  aad  Iphiclns  by  Amphitryon.    Emystbeas 
was  already  born,  and  therefore  Hercales  was 
abfected  to  his  power.  Afler  Amphitiyon's  death, 
Alaaena  laarried  Rbadamanthns,  and  retired 
to  Oealea  ia  Bosotia.  This  marriage,  according 
to  soBK  anthort,  was  celebiated  in  die  islaad  « 


The  people  of  Mcgara  laid  that  she 
died  in  her  way  from  Argps  to  Thebes,  and  that 
she  was  buried  in  die  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympt- 
us.  Pom.  1,  c.  41,  I.  6,  c  18, 1.  9,  c.  16.^ 
Plvt.  in  TVs.  if  JImwiiI.— Homsr.  CM.  II  ---II 
19 — Ptudorafyh.  9^LHci«a.  DM,  Dtor.^ 
DM,  A.—Uygin.  fab  29.— .^NiUod.  2,  c.  4, 7, 
i.  S,  c.  1— 7(oHl.  h»  JmfkU.—iUndoi.  2,  c. 
43  and  46.^-^Vid.  Ampbihyoa,  Hercules, 
Eurysthens. 

Algon,  a  famous  archer,  who  oae  day  saw 
his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aimed  at  him 
so  dexterously  that  he  killed  die  beast  without 
hurting  his  son.— ^A  silversmith.     Ovid,  Met. 

IS,  fob.  6 A  son  of  Hippocooa.    Pam.  S, 

c.  14 A  surgeon  under  Claudius,  who  gaiih- 

ed  much  moaey  by  his  professsion,  in  curing 

hernias  and  fractures.«-^A  son  of  Mars. A 

Mm  of  Amycos.  These  two  last  were  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  /i|gwi*  fab.  113. 

Ai.cTS»rc,  or  Halct6nb,  daughter  of  ^lolui, 
married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was  guy- 
ing to  Claros  to  consult  the  oracle.  The  gods 
apprixed  Alcyone,  in  a  dream,  of  her  husband's 
fate;  aad  when  she  found,  on  the  morrow,  his 
body  washed,  on  die  sea-shore,  she  threw  herself 
into  die  sea,  and  was  with  her  hashaad,  changed 
into  birds  of  the  same  name,  who  keep  the  wa- 
ters calm  and  serene  while  diey  build,  and  sit 
on  their  nests  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  for  dia 
space  of  1,  11,  or  14  days.  VWf;,  G,  l,v. 
399.--.^iiod.   1,  c.  I.^OvU.  MtU  ll,fab. 

10  —f/jgpin.  fab.  66. Oae  of  the  Pleiades, 

daughter  of  Atlas.  She  had  Arediusa  by  Nep- 
tune, and  Eleuthera  by  Apollo.  She,  With  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation.  Vii. 
Pleiades.    Penis.  2,  c.  SO,  1.  3,  c.  18.  JlpoUod, 

3,  c.  \O.^Iiypn.  fab.  161. ^The  daa^ter  of 

Evenus,  carried  away  by  Apollo,  after  her  mar- 
riage. Her  husband  pursued  the  ravisher  widi 
bows  and  arrows,  but  was  aot  able  to  recover 
her.  Upon  this,  her  parents  called  her  Alcyone, 
and  compared  ber  fate  to  Uiat  of  the  wife  of 

Ceyx.     Homer,  II,  9,  v.  568. ^Thc  wife  of 

Mclcagcr.    Hygin.  fab.   174. A  town  of 

Thessaly,  where  Philip,  Alexander's  fadier,  lost 
one  of  his  eyes. 

ALCT^Kans,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue, 
son  to^Antlgonus.    PhU,  in  Pyrrh. — Diog,  4, 

A  giant,  brother  to  Porphyrion.    He  was 

killed  by  Hercules.  His  daughters,  mourning 
bis  death,  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  ana 
were  changed  into  alcyons,  by  Amphi trite.— 
Cidttdian  de  Rap.    Pros.— Jpoliod.  1,  c.  6. 

AlctSna,  a  pool  of  Greece,  whose  depth  the 
emperor  Nero  attempted  in  vain  to  find.  Pous. 
2,  c.  S7. 

Aldbscvs,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia, 
rising  from  the  Riphxan  mountains,  and  falling 
into  the  northern  sea.    Dioni^.  Per. 

AldvIbis.     Fid.  Dnbis. 

Alba,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  tem- 
ple, built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphidas,  at  Tegxa, 
10  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  made 
of  ivory,  was  carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome. 

Pons.  8,  c.  4  and  46. A  town  of  Arcadia, 

built  by  Aleus.  It  had  three  famous  temples, 
that  of  Miaerva,  Bacchus,  and  Diana  the  £phe« 
siao.    When  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  ce- 
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lebrated,  the  women  were  whipped  in  the  tem- 
ple.   Pans.  8,  c.  23.  ' 

Alebas,  a  tyrant  of  Larista,  kUled  bj  hit 
own  guards  for  his  cruelties.   Ovid,  in  lb.  S23. 

Alebion  and  Dbrgtnus,  sans  of  Neptnne, 
were  killed  by  Hercales  for  stealing  his  oxen  in 
Africa.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  6. 

Albcto,  one  of  the  furies,  (  a,  Knym,  non  de- 
lino,)  is  represented  with  flaming  torches,  her 
head  coTcred  with  serpents,  and  breathing  ven* 
gean<;e,  war,  and  pestilence.  Vvi.  Eomenides. 
Vit^.  JE^.  7,  V.  324,  &c.  I.  10,  y  41. 

Albctor,  succeeded  bis  father  Anaxagoras 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father  to 
Ipbis  and  Capaneas.  Poiu.  2,  c,  18.— w^ttod. 
3,  c.  6. 

Albctrton,  a  yonth  whom  Mars,  daring  his 
amours  with  Venus,  stationed  at  the  door  to 
watch  against  the  approach  of  the  sun.  He  fell 
asleep,  and  Apollo  came  and  discoTered  the  lo> 
ters,  who  were  exposed  by  Yulcan,  in  each 
other's  arms,  before  all  the  gods.  Mars  was  to 
incensed  that  he  changed  Alectiyen  into  a  cock, 
which,  still  mindful  of  his  neglect,  early  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  the  sun.  iMidan.  tn 
AUti. 

ALBCT0S,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  in  Diodesian's 
reign,  fce.    He  died,  296,  A.  D. 

Albius  Campus,  a  place  in  Lycia,  where 
Belleropbon  fell  from  the  horse  P^psus,  and 
wandered  over  the  country  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  Homer.  II.  6,  ▼.  201.— Dion^.  Pirieg. 
872.-^Ortd.  in  Ibid.  257. 

Albhamni,  or  Alamanni,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many. They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  Caracalla,  who  was  honoured  with  the  sur- 
name ot  AUmanicuB,  for  a  rictory  over  them. 

Albmon,  the  Ihther  of  Myscellus.  He  built 
Crotona  in  Magna  Gnecia.  Myscellus  is  often 
called  Alemonldes.  Ovid.  J\iet.  15,  t.  19  and 
26. 

Albmuso,  inhabitants  of  Attica,  in  whose 
country  there  was  a  temple  of  Geres  and  of 
Proseipine.    Paui.inAltie. 

Albns,  a  place  in  the  island  of  Cos. 

A1.B0N,  or  Ales,  a  mer  of  Ionia,  near  Colo- 
phon.   Puw.  7,  c.  5, 1. 8,  c.  28. 

Alesb,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  afterwards 
Archonidion,  after  the  founder.  The  JRomans 
made  it  an  independent  city. 

Albsia,  or  Alexia,  now  Aliae,  a  famous  city 
of  the  Mandubri,  in  Gaul,  founded  by  Hercules 
as  he  returned  from  Iberia,  on  a  high  bill.  J. 
Caesar  conquered  it  Flar.  3,  c.  lO.-^Cas. 
BtU.  CUUt.  7,  c.  68. 

AlIsium,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Pelopon* 
nesus.    Pons.  8,  c.  10. 

Aletbs,  a  son  of  ^gislhus,  murdered  by 
Orestes.    Hygin.  fab.  122. 

Albthbs,  the  first  of  Uie  Heraclidse,  who  was 
Idng  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  Hippotas. 
p0us.  2,  c.  4. A  companion  of  ^neas,  de- 
scribed as  a  prudent  and  ▼enerable  old  man. 
nrg.  JBn.  1,  V.  125, 1.  9,  t.  246. 

Albthia,  one  of  Apollo%  nurses* 

AlbtIdas,  (from  «t\«to/uAi,  to  temtdsr,)  car* 
tain  sacrifices  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of 
Erigooe,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  after  her  fa- 
ther Icm. 


Albtbium,  a  town  of  Latium,  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  called  Aletrinates.    Liv.  9,  c.  42. 

Albtvm,  a  tomb  near  the  harbour  of  Car- 
tilage in  Spain.    Pclyb.  10. 

Albuadjb,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  in  Thee- 
saly,  descended  from  Aleaas,  king  of  that  coun- 
try. They  betrayed  their  countiy  to  Xerxes. 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Tbe^saiians 
witiiout  distinction,  ihod.  16.— Hcrodot.  7,  c. 
6,  172.— P<ni».  3,  c  8,  I.  7,  c  10.— JEtim. 
Anikn.  8,  c.  11. 

AiJus,  a  son  of  Aphidas  king  of  Arcadia,  fa- 
mous for  his  skill  in  building  temples.  Paw. 
8,  c.  4  and  53. 

Alex,  a  rirer  in  the  coontiy  of  the  Bntii. 
tHonya.  Parieg. 

ALBXAHiNus,  an  Atolian,  who  killed  Nabls, 
tyrant  of  Lacedsemon,  and  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  the  people.    lie.  35,  c.  34. 

Alexander  1st,  son  of  Amyntas,  wu  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors  for  thev  immodest  behafiour 
to  the  women  of  his  Ikther's  court,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  tibe  Macedoni- 
ans. He  reigned  43  years,  and  died  451  B.  C. 
JusUn.  7,  c.  3.— Hsrodol.  5,  7,  8  and  9. 

Alexander  2d,  son  of  Amyntas  2d,  Idng  of 
Bfacedonia,  was  treacherously  mardered,  B.  C. 
370,  by  his  younger  brotiier  Ptolemy,  who  held 
the  kingdom  for  foop  years,  and  made  way  for 
Perdiccas  and  Philip,  iusfm.  7,  c  6,  says,  Eu- 
rydice,  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  was  the  cause  of 
his  murder. 

Albxandrr  3d,  sumamed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olymptas.  He  was  bom 
B.  G.  356,  that  night  on  which  tiie  famous  tem- 
ple of  Dhina  at  Ephesns  was  burnt  by  Erostra- 
tas.  This  CFcnt,  according  to  the  magicians, 
was  an  early  prognostic  of  his  future  greatness, 
as  well  as  the  taming  of  Bucephalus,  a  horse 
whom  none  of  the  king's  courtiers  could  manage; 
upon  which  Philip  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  his  son  most  seek  another  kingdom,  as  that 
of  Macedonia  would  not  be  sofficientiy  large  for 
tiie  display  of  bis  greatness.  Olympias,  during 
her  pregnancy,  declared  that  she  was  with  child 
by  a  dragon;  and  the  day  tiiat  Alexander  was 
bom,  two  eagles  perched  Ibr  some  time  on 
the  house  of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling  ttiat  his 
son  would  become  master  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
He  was  pupil  to  Aristotie  during  five  years, 
and  he  receifed  his  learned  preceptor's  in- 
stractions  with  becoming  deference  and  plea- 
sure, and  e?er  respected  his  abilities.  When 
Philip  went  to  war,  Alexander,  in  his  fifteenth 
year  was  left  goveraor  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedition,  and  soon  after 
followed  his  father  to  tiie  field,  and  saved  his 
life  in  a  battle.  He  was  highly  ofiended  when 
Philip  divorced  Olympias  to  marry  Cleopatra, 
and  he  even  caused  the  death  of  Attains  die 
new  queen's  brother.  After  this  he  retired 
from  court  to  his  motiier  Olympias,  but  was 
recalled;  and  when  Philip  was  assassinated, 
hei>unislied  his  murderers;  and,  by  his  orndence 
and  moderation,  gaiacd  tiie  afibction  of  his  snb- 
jecd.  HecoaqoevedThiaceandlllyricaai,  and 
destroyed  Thebes;  and  after  he  had  been  cho- 
tan  chief  cemmtndfiffllall  the  Ibrces  of  Greece, 
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DmidiiMl  Xenn,  had  Isid  inuite  aad  phmder* 
ti  ie  bdUmI  of  Ibe  Grecian  citict.  With 
j«iN»  fool  Md  5000  faflne,  he  invaded  Aiia, 
md  after  the  delcat  of  D  vim  at  the  Graaieai, 
k  lyaqiiugd  all  the  proTiacea  of  A«a  Miaor. 
Be  ohiaiaed  tafo  oiher  celebrated  nclories  over 
Stiiai  at  hn»  and  Arbela,  look  Tne  aAer  aa 
fthrtiaatraeeeaf  aeyea  montfai,  aad  the  ilaagh- 
tff  oftOOOflf  tte  nhabitattts  in  cold  Mood,  and 
made  hindf  Bssler  of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria, 
and  FcfM.  Fnm  Egjpt  he  risited  the  temple 
of  Jifiier  ^■*-'^«"»,  and  bribed  the  prietti,  who 
fainted  Uai  as  the  aoa  of  their  god,  and  eajoiaed 
hn  Mtmj  to  pay  him  diTiae  hoaoan.  He  boUt 
a  town  which  he  called  Alezaadria,  oa  the  wes^ 
da  ade  of  the  Nite,  near  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
tenaacaa,  ao  cli^hle  aitnation,  which  his  peoe- 
hatiag  eye  anihed  aa  best  entitled  to  become 
the  fiitBre  capital  of  hia  inmease  domiaioaf,  and 
1  the  coBMattce  of  his  sobjects  from  the 
I  to  te  Gaagea.  His  cooquesli 
I  oter  hriia,  where  he  firaght  with 

y  a  poweftfol  ki^g  of  the  eonnliT;  Ukd  after 
he  had  iavaded  Sqr&ia,  aad  visited  the  ladiaa 
seean,  he  retired  to  BafafioB,  loaded  with  the 
i|Mils  of  the  eaaL  His  eateriag  the  city  was 
fiacteld  by  thaaaapeiaw  asfatal,  aadtheirpre- 
didioa  was  fulfilled.  He  died  at  Babylon  te 
2lft  of  April,  in  the  SSd  year  of  his  ago,  aftera 
iripi  of  IS  yean  and  8  BMntfas  of  briUiaat  and 
ooatiMed  saccem,  SSS  B.  C.  His  death  was  so 
preaulBie  Oat  wmbo  have  attribnted  it  to  the 
effects  of  poiaoa,  aad  eaoem  of  driokiag.  Aati- 
pater  hasheea  aeeased  of  camiflg  the  fiutal  poison 
to  be  given  him  at  a  feast;  aad  perhaps  the  re- 
seotmeat^f  the  Bfaeedonians,  whose  serrices  he 
seeaMd  to  ibegtt  by  iatrastiBg  the  guard  of  his 
body  te  tbePeniaBs,  was  the  cause  of  his  death 
He  was  ao  onsvenally  regretted,  that  Babyloa 
wm  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations;  aad  the 
liedes  and  Maccdoniani  declared,  that  ao  one 
vasaUeor  wwAy  tosaceeedhim.  Manycon- 
qpinciea  were  farmed  against  him  by  the  officers 
of  his  aoaf^,  iMit  they  were  all  seasonably  sop- 
His  tender  treatment  of  the  wife  and 

r  of  long  Darins,  who  were  taken  prison^ 
en,  haslieeD  9«atly  pnised;  and  die  latter,  who 
had  sarrived  the  death  of  her  son,  killed  herself 
when  die  heard  diat  Alexander  was  dead.  His 
great  latiapidity  more  than  once  endaagered  his 
life;  he  alw^  Iboght  aa  if  sore  of  victory,  aad 
the  terror  of  hb  aame  was  often  more  powerfully 
edectaal  thaa  hisacms.  He  was  always  forward 
ia  every  eag^gemeal,  aad  bore  the  labours  of  the 
field  as  wen  as  the  BManest  of  his  soldiers.  Dor- 
iag  hiseoaqaest  ia  Asia,  he  fooaded  mai^  cities, 
which  he  called  Aleiandria,  after  his  own  name. 
When  he  hadeonqaered  Darius  he  ordered  him- 
self tokewDrriHpped  as  a  god;  and  Callisthenes, 
whoreAsed  to  do  it,  was  shamefully  put  to  death. 
He  amrdered,  at  a  banquet,  his  mend  Clitus, 
who  had  ooee  oaved  his  life  in  a  battle,  because 
he  caiaqged  apoa  the  vartoaa  aad  exploits  of 
Philip  and  prderved  them  to  those  of  his.soa. 
Kb  vieteieaaad  succen  iacreased  his  pride;  he 
^osmi  Umoelf  la  the  Peraaa  m&nner,  aad  gave 
hiasidf  ap  to  pleasore  aad  dissipation.  He  set 
•Mi  fre  (he  town  of  PenqiQlia,  ia  afit  of  madness 


I  aad  lahttication,  eacouriged  by  dm  coarteiaa 

Thais.  Yet  among  all  his  oxtravagancies,  he 
wasfoad  of  caadoar  aadof  truth;  aadwheaoaa 
of  his  officers  read  to  him,  as  he  sailed  on  the 
Hydaspes,  an  history  which  he  had  composed  of 
'  the  wars  with  Porus,  and  in  which  he  bad  too 
;  liberallv  paaegyrised  him,  Alexander  soatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  aad  threw  it  into  die 
I  river,  s^Dg,  **what  oeed  is  there  of  such  lal- 
i  teiy  ?  are  not  die  exploits  of  Alexander  sofficiea^ 
I  ly  meritorious  in  theaiaelves,  without  the  colour- 
j  iags  of  falsehood?'^  He  ia  like  manner  rejected 
I  a  stotuary,  who  odered  to  cut  mount  Adios  like 
j  him,  aad  represent  him  as  holding  a  Iowa  ia  ooe 
hand,  and  pouring  a  river  from  the*  other  Ha 
forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  stotoe  except 
Lysippos,  aad  any  painter  to  draw  his  picture 
except  Apelles.  Oa  his  death-bed  he  gave  hie 
ring  to  Perdiccas,  and  it  was  supposed  that  by 
this  siagelar  present,  he  wished  to  make  him  hie 
sBccessor.  Some  time  before  his  death,  his  ofl»* 
oers  asked  him  whom  he  appointed  to  suoeeed 
him  on  the  throne?  aad  he  answered,  die  woi^ 
thiest  amoag  you;  hot  I  am  afraid,  added  he,  my 
best  friends  will  peiform  my  funeral  obsequies 
with  bloody  heads.  Alexaader,  with  all  his 
pride,  was  humane  and  liberal,  easy  and  (hmi- 
liar  with  his  friends,  a  great  patron  of  learning, 
as  amy  be  oollecled  from  his  assisting  Aristotle 
with  a  poise  of  money  to  effect  the  completion 
of  his  natural  history.  He  wai  brave  often  to 
rashness;  he  freqaently  lamented  that  his  fattier 
oooqoered  every  thing,  and  left  him  nothing  to 
do;  and  exclaimed,  in  all  the  pride  of  regal  dig^ 
ni^,  Give  me  kings  for  competitors,  aad  I  wiU 
eater  the  lists  at  Olympia.  All  his  family  and 
infant  children  were  put  to  death  by  Cassaoder. 
The  first  deliberation  that' was  made  after  his  de- 
cease, among  his  geaerals,  was  to  appoint  his 
brother  Philip  Aridieus  successor,  until  Roxaae, 
who  was  then  pregnant  by  him,  brought  iato  the 
world  a  legitimate  heir.  Perdiccas  wished  to  be 
supreme  regent,  as  Aridsrus  wanted  capacity; 
and,  more  strongly  to  establish  lymself,  he  mai^ 
ried  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister,  and  made  al- 
liance with  Eumenes.  As  he  endeavoored  to 
deprive  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  be  was  defeated  in  a 
battle  by  Seleucus  and  Antigoous,  on  the  banks 
of  tho  river  Nile,  and  assassinatod  by  bis  own 
cavalry.  Perdiccas  was  the  first  of  Alexander's 
generals  who  took  up  arms  against  his  fellow  sol- 
diers, and  he  was  the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
hn  rashness  and  cruelty.  To  defend  himself 
against  him,  Ptolemy  made  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  some  generals,  among  whom  was  Antipater, 
who  had  strengthened  himself  by  giving  his 
daughter  Phila,  an  ambitioos  and  aspiring  wo- 
man, in  marriage  to  Craterus,  another  of  the 
generals  of  Alexander.  After  many  dissentioni 
and  bloody  wars  amooe  themselves,  the  geoerala 
of  Alexander  laid  the  foundation  of  several  great 
empires  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  Pto- 
lemy seised  Egypt,  where  he  firmly  estoblished 
hiaiself,  and  where  his  successors  were  called 
Ptolemies,  in  honour  of  the  founder  of  their  em- 
pire, which  subsisted  till  the  time  of  Augustas. 
Seleueos  and  his  posterity  reigned  in  Babylon 
aad  Syria.  Antigonos  at  first  established  himr 
seif  in  Alia  Minor,  and  Antipater  in  Macedonia. 
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The  descenduita  of  Antipater  were  copqoefed 
by  the  succetaon  of  Antigooai,  who  reigned  in 
Macedonia,  till  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  king  Perseos.  Lysimachos 
made  himself  matter  i>f  Thrace;  and  Leonatns, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  Phiygia,  meditated 
for  a  while  to  drive  Antipater  from  Macedonia. 
Eumenes  esUblished  himself  in  Cappadocia, 
but  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  combinations 
of  his  rival  Antigonus,  and  starved  to  death. — 
During  his  life-time,  Eumenes  appeared  so  for* 
midahle  to  the  successors  of  Alexander,  that 
DOne  of  them  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  king. 
Cwt.  Jhrian*  if  PhU.  have  written  an  account 
of  Al^ander'slife.  />u>(i.  17  and  18.  Pans, 
1,  1,  8,  9.~/ttflin.   11  and   12.— FoZ.  Max. 

Sirab,  1,  &c. A  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

by  Rozane,  put  to  death,  with  his  mother,  by 

Cassander.    /iisImi.  16,  c.  2. ^A  man,  who, 

after  the  expulsion  of  Telestes,  reigned  in  Co- 
rinth. Twenty-five  years  after,  Telestes  dispos- 
sessed him,  and  put  him  to  death ^A  son  of 

Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  two 
years  conjointly  with  his  brother  Antipater,  and 
was  prevented  by  Lysimachus  from  revenging 
bis  motlier  Thessalonica,  whom  his  brother  had 
murdered.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
put  him  to  death.    Justin   16,' c.  1. — Paua.  9, 

c.  7 A  king  of  Epirus,  brother  toOlympias, 

and  successor  to  Arybas.  He  banished  Timolaos 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  made  war  in  Italy  against 
the  Romans,  and  observed  that  he  fought  with 
men,  while  his  nephew,  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  fighting  with  an  army  of  women,  (meaning 
the  Persians.)  He  was  surnamed  Molossus. 
Justin.  17,  c.  3.— Diod.  16.— Lto.  8,  c.  17  and 

27. — Strab.  16. A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  king 

of  Epirus.  He  conquered  Macedonia,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  by  Demetrius.  He  re- 
covered it  by  the  assistance  of  the  Acamanians. 

Jwtin.  26,  c.  3.— P/tJi.  in  Pyrrh. A  king  of 

Syria,  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Nicanor,  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  his  father-in-law  Ptole- 
my Philomelor.  JusHn.  35,  c.  1  and  2. — Jo- 
seph. 13.    j9a(.  Jud-Streb.  17. A  king  of 

Syria,  first  called  Bala,  was  a  merchant,  and 
succeeded  Demetrius.  He  conquered  Nicanor 
by  means  of  Ptolemy  Pbyscon,  and  was  after- 
wards killed  by  Antiocbus  Gryphus,  son  of  Ni- 
panor.  Joseph.  Jlnt.  Jud,  13,  e.  18. Ptole- 
my was  one  of  the  Ptolemean  kings  in  Egypt 
His  mother,  Cleopatra,  raised  him  to  the  thron* 
in  preference  to  his  brother  Ptolemy  Lathurus, 
and  reigned  conjointly  with  him.  Cleopatra, 
however,  expelled  him,  and  soon  after  recalled 
him;  and  Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled 
a  second  time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  un- 
natural action,  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of 
bis  subjects.  Joseph.  13.  Jint  Jud.  c.  20,  &c— 

Justin,  39,  e.  3  and  4. — Pons.  I,  c.  9 

Ptolemy  2d,  king  of  Egypt,  was  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  educateid  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates,  esca- 

Sid  to  Sylla,  who  restored  him  to  his  kingdom, 
e  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  a  few  days 
•Iter  his  itstoration.  Jippian,  1. — BelL  Oi«. 
—Ptolemy  Sd,  was  king  of  Egypt,  after  his 
brother  Alexander,  the  last  mentioned.  AAer 
ft  peaceful  reign  he  wm  banished  by  bia>  sub- 


jecto,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  66,  leaving  his 
kingdom  to  die  Roman  people.  Vid.  JEgypius 
if  Ptoltmaus.  Cie.  pro  RuU. ^A  youth,  or- 
dered by  Alexander  die  Great  to  climb  the  rock 
Aomus,    with  thurty  other  youths.     He  was 

killed  in  the  attempt.     Curt.  8,  c  11. An 

historian  mentioned  by  PiiuL  in  Mario, An 

Epicurean  philosopher.    PhU, A  governor 

of  iEolia,  who  assembled  a  multitode  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  them  an  uncommon  spectacle, 
and  confined  them  till  they  had  each  bou^t 
their  liberty  with  a  sum  of  money.    Po(i^.  6, 

c.  10. A  name  given  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

Vtd.  Paris. Jannseus,  a  king  of  Judea,  son 

of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobulus,  who 
reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through  excess  of 
drinking,  B.  C.  79,  after  massacreing  800  of 
his  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of  his  concu- 
bines.  A  Paphlagonian  who  gained  divine 

honours  by  his  magical  tricks  and  impositioos, 
and  likewise  procured  the  friendship  of  Marcus 

Aurelius.    He  died  70  years  old. A  native 

of  Carta,  in  the  3d  century,  who  tvrote  a  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  pai^t  of 

which  is  still  extant Trallianus,  a  physician 

and  philosopher  of  the  4th  century,  some  of 

whose  works  in  Greek  are  still  extant. A 

poet  of  ^tolia,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

phus ^A  peripatetic  [Siilosopher,  said  to  have 

been  preceptor  to  Nero. An  historian  called 

also  Polyhistor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the  Ro- 
man republic,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Jews 
had  received  their  laws,  not  from  God,  but  from 
a  woman  he  called  Moso.  He  also  wrote  trea- 
tises on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  B.  C.  88. 

A  poet  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 

astronomy  and  geography. A  writer  of  Myn- 

dus,  quoted  by  Jilktn  and  JSilian. A  sophist 

of  Seleucia,  In  the  age  of  Antoninus. A 

physician  in  the  age  of  Justinian. ^A  Tbessa- 

lian,  who,  as  he  was  going  to  engage  in  a  naval 
battle,  gave  to  his'  soldiers  a  great  number  of 
missile  weapons,  and  ordered  them  to  dart  tbem 
continually  upon  the  enemy,  to  render  their 
numbers  useless.  Pfihften,  6y  c.  27.^-^A  son 
of  Lysimachus.  Potyeen.  6,  c.  12. ^A  go- 
vernor of  Lycia,  who  brought  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  to  Alexander  the  Ch^at .    Curt.  7,  c.  10. 

A  son  of  Polyperchon,  Icilled  in  Asia,  by 

the  Dymseans.    Diod,  18  and  19. A  poet  of 

Pleuron,  son  of  Satyrus  and  Stratoclea,  who  said 
that  Theseus  had  a  daughter  called  Iphigeoia, 
by  Helen.  Pans.  2,c.  22. A  Spartan,  kill- 
ed with  two  hundred  of  bis  soldiers,  by  the 
Argives,  when  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  their 
passing  through  the  country  of  Tegea.    Dio^- 

16 ^A  cruel  tyrant  of  Phasra,  in  Thessaly, 

who  made  war  against  the  Macedonians,  and 
took  Pelopidai  prisoner.  He  was  murdered,  B. 
C.  367,  bj  his  wife  called  Tbebe,  whose  room 
he  carefully  guarded  by  a  Thraeian  sentinel, 
and  searched  every  night,  fearful  of  soo^  dag- 
ger that  might  be  concealed  to  take  away  b» 
life.  Cie.  de  /««.  2,  c.  49.  d^Cff  t,t,  9^ 
Vol.  Max.  9,  c  IS.— P/ttf.  if  C.  AJp. i»F^- 
isp— P«i».  6,  c.  6  — Diod.  16  and  16.— Onrf- 

til  Ih.  V.  321. Severus,  a  Roman  emperor. 

Fi4.  Severus. 
AuuANDBA,  the  Bane  of  some  queens  of  Ja- 
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bj  Joaeph. A  none  of  Ne- 
ro. Sml.  m  Aer.  50. ^A  Danse  of  Ctnan- 

*^  iKcaase  die  «»Mrf«d  maBkiod  by  hpp  pr»- 


the  boundaries,  aocsrding 
» tatuty  oT  Alexander's  Ticlories,  near  the  Ta- 
cah.     Plm.  6,  c  16. 

ALUAXDviA,  the  name  of  leveral  ciUet, 
vhieh  ncre  fiMo&ded  by  Alexander,  daring  bit 
cmqamiiaAiia;  tkt  most  famoas  are— A  ^rand 
and  dteante  city,  built  B.  C.  9S2,  by  Alexan- 
der, tm  Ike  western  tide  of  the  Delta.  The  il- 
liKtriooi  finnder  intended  it  not  only  for  the 
r^itai  of  Egypt,  bat  of  his  immense  conquests, 
sad  ibc  eonDcrcial  adTanlageo  which  its  sitoa- 
Usn  eoaHBanded,  continued  to  iai|iroTe  from 
fbe  liaM  of  Alexander  till  the  invasion  of  the 
Saracens  in  tfie  7th  centory.  The  commodities 
«f  India  were  bioaght  there,  and  thence  dis- 
persed ta  the  different  countries  around  the  Me- 
ditenancan.  Alenndria  is  famous,  among 
other  cariosities,  for  the  large  library  which  tbe 
pride  or  leanu^gof  the  Ptolemies  had  collected 
there,  at  a  last  cipeose,  from  all  pans  of  the 
earth.  This  vmlaable  repository  was  burnt  by 
(he  aiders  cf  the  caliph  Omar,  A.  D.  642;  and 
it  is  said,  that  during  six  months,  the  numerous 
tsisBMs  sqiplied  fuel  for  the  4000  baths,  which 
coatribnted  lo  tbe  health  and  convenience  of  the 
pspaloaa  capital  of  Egypt  Alexandria  has  like- 
wise been  dtstioguished  for  its  schools,  not  only 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  but  of  physic,  where 
«Bce  In  have  stndied  was  a  sufficient  recommen- 
dation to  disiaBft  countries.  Tbe  astronomical 
scbool,  foonded  by  ?hiladelphus,  maintained  its 
snpctior  repatalioBlbr  10  centuries,  till  the  lime 
of  the  Saracens.  The  modem  town  of  Scande- 
nwn  has  been  erected  upon  the  rains  of  Alex- 
andria, and,  as  if  it  were  an  insult  to  its  former 
greatness,  it  searee  contaias  6000  inhabitants. 

Cnrt,  4,  c  S-Stnik.  17— Pttn.  6,  c  10. 

Another  in  Albania,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caa- 

casas. Another  in  Arachosia,  in  India.-^ 

The  capital  of  Aria,  between  Hecatompylon 

fad  Bactra. Another  of  Carmania. An- 

ctbci  in  Cilicia,  on  the  confines  of  Syria 

Another,  tbe  capital  of  Maigiana. ^Another 

of  Trsaa,  he    Curt.  1.->P2tn.  6,  c.  16,  S3,  25. 

ALEXASDaiDBs,  a  Lacedaemonian  who  mai^ 

ried  his  sisttr^  daughter,  by  whom  he  bad  Do- 

lycas,  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotos. A  native 

cif  Delphi,  of  which  he  wrote  a  history. 

ALXXAstDwhiA  AQVA,  buths  in  Rome,  built  by 
(he  empcna  Alexander  Sevems. 


AuEXAKDEopftLis,  a  City  of  Parthia,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great.    P/fn.  6,  c.  25. 

ALaxASTOK,  a  son  of  Machaoo,  who  built  in 
Sicyoa  a  temple  to  his  grandfather  iEscuIapius, 
and  received  divine  honours  after  death.  Ptnu, 
S,c  11. 

Alkxabcbus,  a  Greek  historian. 

Alexas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recommended  to 
M.  Aatony  by  Timageoes.  He  was  the  cause 
that  Ablooy  repudiated  Octavia  to  marry  Cleo- 
patia.  Augustus  punished  him  severely  after 
the  defeat  of  Antony.     PiiU.  in  Jinton. 

Alixia,  or  Alesia.     Rd.  Alesia. 

Auxicicus,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo  by 


the  Athanians,  because  he  delivered  fliem  from 
the  plague  during  the  Pelopoonesian  war. 

Ai.cxiNus,  a  disciple  Of  Enbnlides,  the  Mile- 
sian, famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius  and 
judgment,  and  for  has  fondness  for  cootentioo 
and  argumentation.  He  died  of  a  wound  which 
he  bad  received  from  a  shaq^-pointed  reed,  as  be 
swam  across  the  river  Alpheos.    Diog.  in  £n- 

Albxioit,  a  physician  Intimate  with  Cicero. 
Cie.  mi  M.  IS,  ep.  25. 

Alexipfvs,  a  physician  of  Alexander.  P/nt. 
in  Met. 

Albxwaks,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Hebe. 

JipolUd.  2,  c  1. A  place  o^  Bceotia,  where 

Alexiraes  was  bom,  bears  also  this  name.  Pons. 
9,  c.  25. 

Albxirbob,  a  daog^iter  of  the  river  Granv- 
cus.     Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  16S. 

Alexis,  a  man  of  Samoa,  who  endeavoured 
to  ascertain,  by  his  writings,  the  borders  of  his 

country ^A  comic  poet,  SS6  £.  C.  of  Tho-. 

rium,  who  wrote  245  comedies,  of  which  some 

few  fragments  remain. A  servant  of  Asinios 

Pollic— An  ungrateful  youth  of  whom  a  shep- 
herd is  deeply  enamoured,  in  Virgil's  Eel.  2. 

A  statuaij,  diKiple  to  Polycletes,  67  Olym. 

PHn.  S4,  c.  8. A  school-fellow  of  Atticus. 

Cic.  od^ic.  7,  ep.  2. 

Albxon,  a  native  of  Myndos,  who  wrote  fa- 
bles.   Di^. 

Alfatebna,  a  town  of  Campania,  beyond 
mount  Vesuvius. 

P.  Alfekus  Varus,  a  native  of  Cremona^ 
who,  by  the  force  of  bis  genius  and  his  applica- 
tion, raised  himself  from  bis  original  proiession 
of  a  cobbler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome,  and  at 
last  became  consul.     Hor^.  1,  8at.  S,  v.  130. 

AloIdum,  a  town  of  Latium,  pear  Tnsculnm, 
about  12  miles <rom  Rome.  There  it  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
Horat   1,  od.  21. 

AuACMON,  and  Haliacmow,  a  river  of  hfa> 
cedonia,  separating  it  from  Thessaly.  It  flows 
into  the  .£gean  sea.    Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

Aliartubi,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  taken  by  hi. 
Lucretius,     liiv.  .42,  c  63. 

Aliartus  and.HALiAETus,  a  town  of  Bceotia^ 
near  the  river  Permessus. Another  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, on  the  coast  of  Messeoia.  Slat,  Theh. 
7,  V.  274. 

AlKcis,  a  town  of  Laconia. ^A  tribe  of 

Athens.     Stnb. 

Alienub  CjEciNA,  a  questor  in  Boeotia,  ap- 
pointed, for  bit  services,  commander  of  a  legion 
in  Germany,  by  Galba.  The  emperor  disgraced 
him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which  be  raised 
commotions  in  the  empire.  Tacit.  1,'tftsl.c.  62. 

Alifjb,  Alifa,  or  Alipha,  a  town  of  Italy, 
near  the  Vultumus,  famous  for  the  making  of 
cups,     tiorat.  2,  5ot.  8,  V.  39.— lio.  8,  c.  25. 

Alil^si,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AuMBVTus,  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of 
Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  military  affairs. 
IM>.  21  and  30. 

ALiMOJt,  a  tovm  of  Caria.    .^rriafi. 

Alipreru,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situate  on  a 
hUl.    Po^y6.  4,0.77. 
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AuRftOTHius,  a  SOD  of  Neptane.  Hearing 
that  his  father  had  been^  defeated  by  Minerva, 
in  his  dispute  about  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
down  the  olive  whidi  had  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Minerva;  but 
in  the  attempt  he  missed  bis  aim,  and  cut  his 
own  legs  so  severely  that  be  instantly  expired. 

T.  Alledius  Severds,  a  Roman  knight  who 
married  his  forother^s  daughter  to  please  Agrip- 

pina. A  noted  glutton  in  Domitian's  reign. 

Jwf.  5,  V.  118. 

Allia,  a  river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Ti- 
ber. The  Romans  were  defeated  on  its  banks 
by  Brennus  and  the  Gauls,  who  were  going  to 
plunder  Rome,  nth  July,  B.  C.  S90.  PUa,  in 
Camil^-^Liv.  6,  c.  S7.— Fter.  1,  c.  IS.-^Virg. 
JEn.  1,  V.  7 17. >-Oouf.  Jlrt.  Jhn.  1,  413. 

Aluenos,  a  pretor  of  Sicily,  under  Ciesar. 
Hirt.  Jlfrk.  2. 

All$br5ge8,  a  warlike  nation  of  Gaol  near 
the  Rhone,  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  call- 
ed Savoy,  Dauphin^,  and  Viverais.  The  Ro- 
mans destroyed  their  city,  because  they  had  as- 
sisted Annibal..  Their  ambassadors  were  allured 
by  great  promises  to  Join  in  Gataline's  conspira- 
cy against  his  country;  but  they  scorned  the  of- 
fers and  discovered  the  plot  Dio. — Strab.  4. 
— Toctl.  1.  Hist.  c.  ee.^SaUutt.  in  Jug.  bell. 

ALLOBRf  OEs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Allobroges.  Pofyfr.  30,  c. 
56. 

AllotrIges,  a  nation  on  the  southern  parts 
of  Spain.    6trab. 

Allutiits,  or  Albutics,  a  prince  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  t*  whom  Scipio  restored  the  beautiful  prin- 
cess whom  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

Aluo,  a  small  river  near  Rome,  falling  into 
the  Tiber.  Ovid.  FasL  4,  v.  387.— i^icim.  1, 
▼.600. 

Almon,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Tyrrhus. 
He  was  the  first  Rutulian  killed  by  the  Trojans; 
and  from  the  skirmish  which  happened  before 
and  aAer  his  death,  arose  the  enmities  which 
ended  in  the  fall  of  Tumus.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
5S2. 

Aloa,  feativals  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Bac- 
ebus  and  Ceres,  by  whose  beneficence  the 
hnsbandmen  received  the  recompense  of  their 
labours.  The  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this,  Aloas 
and  Alois. 

Aloeus,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan,  and  Terra. 
He  married  Iphimedia,  by  whom  Neptune  had 
the  twins,  Othus  and  Ephialtus.  Aloeus  edu- 
cated them  as  his  own,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance they  have  been  called  ^Uidea,  They 
made  war  a^nst  the  gods,  and  were  killed  bjr 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up  nine  inched 
every  month,  and  were  only  nine  years  old  when 
they  undertook  their  war.  They  built  the  town 
of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  Patu. 
9,  c.  29.— Ftty.  JEn,  6,  v.  682.— Homer  II.  6, 
Od.  11. 

Aloides  and  Aloidje,  the  sons  of  Aloeos. 
Vid,  Aloeus. 

Al5pe,  daughter  of  Cercyon,  king  of  Eleu- 
sis,  had  a  &d\d  by  Neptune,  vrhom  she  exposed 
in  the  woods,  covered  with  a  piece  of  her  gown. 


I  The  child  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  A  lope's 
I  father,  who,  upon  knowing  the  gown  ordered  bis 
daughter  to  be  put  to  death.  Neptune,  who 
I  could  not  save  his  mistress,  changed  her  into  a 
fountain.  The  child,  called  Hippothoon,  was 
preserved  by  some  shepherds,  and  placed  by 
Theseus  upon  his  grandfather's  throne.     Pout. 

1,  c.  6  and  89. — Uygin.  fab.  187. One  of 

the  Harpies.    Htfgin.  fab.   14.— A  town  of 
Thessaly.  Plin.  4,  c.  7.  Hcmer.  II,  2.  v.  682. 

AlopiScb,  an  island  in  the  Pains  Maeotis. 

Sirdb, Another  in  the  Cimmerian  Bospho- 

ms.     Plkn.  4,  c.  12. Anotjierin  the  JEgean 

sea,  opposite  Smyrna.     Id.  6,  c.  SI. 

ALOpicBs,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Aochimolius,  whom  the  Spar- 
tans had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  Arom  the  gran- 
ny of  the  Pisistratidie.  Socrates  and  Aristides 
were  bom  there.  Madhin,  contra  Ttmare/i. — 
Herodd,  6,  c.  64. 

Alopivs,  a  son  of  Hercnles  and  Antiope. 
w9potfod.  2,  c.  35. 

Alos,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Strab.  9. — Plin, 
4,  c.  7. 

Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  gained  over  Lacedaemon  by  die 
Arcadians. 

ALpiNus,  the  capital  of  Locris,  at  the  north 
ofTherraopylse.     Herodat.  7,c.  176,  &c. 

Alpbs,  mountains  that  separate  Italy  from 
Spain,  Gaul,  Rhsetia,  and  Germany:  consider- 
ed as  the  highest  ground  in  Europe.  From 
them  arise  several  rirerv  which  after  watering 
the  neighbouring  countries  dischai^  themselves 
into  the  German,  Mediterranean  and  Euxine 
seas.  The  Alps  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snows,  and  distinguished,  according  to  their  sit- 
uation, by  the  different  names  of  Cottia,  Car' 
niciv,  QraUi/ JforietB,  Ju/ia,  Mariiimay  Pan^ 
nontft,  Penntme,  Potiff,  Rhmttettf  Tridentiwz^ 
VeneUe,  A  traveller  is  generally  five  days  in 
reaching  the  top  in  some  parts.  They  were 
supposed,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  impassable. 
Hannibal  marched  his  andy  over  them,  and 
made  his  way  through  rocks,  by  softening  and 
breaking  them  with  vinegar.  They  were  inha- 
bited by  fierce  uncivili^  nations,  who  were 
unsubdued  till  the  age  of  Augustas,  who,  to 
eternize  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  them, 
erected  a  pillar  in  their  territory.  Stroft.  4  and 
6.— Lto.  21.  c.  Sb.~-Jv/o  10,  v.  151.— Hord. 
2,  Sat,  5,  T.  41.— Lucoii.  1,  t.  183.— Tacit. 
Hitt,  3,  c  63. 

Alpheia,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  It 
was  given  her  when  the  river  Alpheos  endea- 
vour^ to  ravish  her  without  success. A  sur- 
name of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  becanse  loved  by 
the  Alpheus.     Orid.  Met.  5,  t.  487. 

Alphbnor,  one  of  Niobe's  sons.  Chid,  Met. 
6,  fab.  6. 

Alpbenus.     Vid.  Alfenus. 

Alphesib<ea,  daughter  of  the  river  Phlege- 
us,  married  Alcmaeon  son  of  Amphiaraus,  who 
had  fled  to  her  father's  court  after  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  [Vid,  JllenuBon.]  She  received 
as  a  bridal  present,  the  ihmous  necklace  which 
Polyoices  had  given  to  Eriphyle,  to  induce  her 
to  betray  her  husband  Amphiaraus.  Alcmson, 
being  persecuted  by  the  manei  of  bis  mother, 
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\<JK\^«febf  order  CkT  tlie  oracle,  and  reliied 
wvAe  Ackdous,  wKoae  daogbler  Cftlliriwe 
Mm fMk \iy  him,  wid  bcgsed  of  him,  u  a 
pnot,  te  Mcklnce  wbich  wma  Iheo  in  the 
ha^iC  Al|besibaea.  He  eDdeavoored  to  ob- 
tt&  ii,  tud  ms  lulled  bj  Temenus  and  Axioo, 
iS^tMHSMoS  VfeTothers,  who  Urns  rereoged  their 
nter,  vho  had  been  so  inoocent^  abeodoned. 
fiSisu  fab.  244- — fVopcrf.  I,  el.  U,  t.  16.— 
Pns.  S,  t  24. 

Alpvesbshs,  a  ^lepherd  often  ueatiooed 
*ia  VunilH  edogoea. 

ALPBKTt,  low  JUpkee^  m  famom  riirer  of  Pe- 
fopoaaesas,  which  nscs  in  Arcadia,  aad  after 
J  pauii^  through  Elisj  Ihlia  iato  the  lea.  The 
ff4  of  tUs  rifer  Tell  in  love  with  the  nymph 
Aftlhasa,  aad  portaed  her  till  the  was  changed 
ialD  a  rooniain  by  Diana.  The  foaiitajn  Aretha- 
tt  it  ia  Ortygia,  a  taaatl  island  near  Syracuse; 
aad  the  aadeaU  affinn,  that  the  river  Alphens 
paaacs  aadcr  the  aea  from  Peloponnetot,  and 
vithoat  Bta^ini^  itelf  with  the  nit  watert,  ri- 
ses sfun  ia  Ortypa,  and  joint  the  ttream  of 
Jietfaata.  If  aa^  tl^ng  is  thrown  into  die  Al* 
pbe«t  la  Etii,  aceordiDg  to  their  traditiont,  it 
will  reappear,  after  some  time,  twimming  on 
fte  waters  of  Aielhasa  near  Sicily.  Hercalet 
made  oae  of  the  Alpbeus  to  clean  the  stables  of 
Aaigeas.  Slral.  6  — Virg.  JBn,  S,  t.  694.— 
(kU.  MiL  S,  fab.  lO.-^Luam.  S,  ▼.  176.— 
SW-  Thflb.  1  and  4.— Jfeio,  2,  c.  7.— PeiuL  5, 

c  7, 1.  «,  c.  21 MmreOlm,  «6.— Piin.  2,  c. 

lOS. 

Auanrs,  or  Altsus,  a  celebrated  usorer,  ri- 
dicBlcdiaIlorii.E^2. 

AuBios  ATitTJs,  a  writer  in  (he  age  of  Se- 
Ycna,  who  gave  aa  aecoant  of  illustrioot  men, 
and  a  hislmy  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

ALTonrs,  bekagiag  lo  the  Alps.  Virg.  JEn, 
4,  T.  442. 

ALrivus,  (CoRHsupt)  a  contemptible  poet, 
whom  Horace  ridicalea  for  the  awkward  manner 
in  which  he  introdacet  the  death  of  Memnon,  in 
a  tragedy,  aad  the  pitiful  s^le  widi  which  he 
deaeAes  the  Hhine  in  an  epic  poem  he  had  at- 
teaspled  on  (he  wars  ia  Gertnany.    Herat.  1, 

Sac.  10,  T  96. Joliut,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 

te  Helretu.     TaeU.  iJUt,  1,  c.  68. 

A1.PIS,  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Danube. 

ALanm,  a  aiaritime  town  at  the  west  of  the 
Tiber,  now  SKofatf.     SU.  8. 

Alsus,  a  rirer  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus, 
'aig  Cran  meant  Sipylos.    JPaua.  7,  c  27. 
A  shqihcnl,  daring  the   Rutnlian  wars, 
Firg.  JOs.  12,  T.  304. 

AvTHMAf  daaghter  of  Tbestius  and  Enrythe- 
mis,  mamed  (Eaeus,  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom 
ibe  had  aaany  children,  among  whom  was  Me- 
leager.  When  Althssa  brought  forth  Meleager, 
the  Yarc«  placed  a  log  of  wood  in  the  fire,  and 
said,  that  as  long  as  it  was  preserved,  so  lobg 
woaU  ihe  life  of  the  child  jnst  bom  be  prolong- 
ed. The  aiother .  saved  the  wood  from  the 
tanscs,  aad  lm»t  it  very  carefully;  but  when 
Hekagef  killecl  bis  two  uncles,  AUhsea^s  bro- 
ken, Althaea,  to  revenge  thsir  death,  threw  the 
teg  into  die  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  bunt,  Me* 
laager  cipired.  She  was  afterwards  so  Mrry  for 
tbe  de«h  which  ibe  had  caased,  that  the  kiUed 


herself,  ooable  lo  larvive  her  son.  Fid.  Mitb- 
i^gcr.-^Ovid.  JVcf.  8,  fab.  4.— f^Maer  H.  ft.-* 
i'aas.  8,  c.  45, 1.  10,  c  ^l.—JipoUod,  1,  c.  $. 

ALTUAMiincs,  a  SOB  of  Creteas,  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  diet  either  he  or  hit  bnithert 
were  to  be  their  father's  morderers,  he  ded  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  made  a  setdeoieot  lo  avoid 
becoming  a  parricide.  AAer  the  death  of  all 
hu  other  ions,  CreCeos  went  after  bis  son  Al* 
thsnienes;  when  he  landed  in  Rhodes,  the  in- 
habitants attacked  him,  soppoting  htm  to  be  aa 
enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  his 
owD  son.  When  Althmuenet  knew  that  he  had 
killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  godt  to  re- 
move him,  and  die  earth  immediately  opened 
and  swallowed  him  up.    Jtp§lUd.  S,  c.  2. 

Altimitii,  a  flounshtng  city  of  Italy  near 
Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  MvHal.  14,  ep. 
«.— Fttn.  S,  c,  18. 

Altis,  a  sacred  grove  round  Jupiter^s  temple 
at  Olympia,  where  the  statues  of  the  Olympic 
conquerors  were  plaeed.     Peits.  A,  c.  20,  Sic. 

Altvs,  a  city  of  Peloponnesos.  Xincpk. 
Hiif.  Gnee. 

Aluntium,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Pirn.  6,  c.  8. 
— CIc.  tn  Fer.  4. 

Alos,  Alovs,  and  Halus,  a  village  of  A^ 
cadia,  called  also  the  temple  of  JSscolapitts.— 
Pout.  8,  c  26. 

Altattes  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  descended 

from  the  Heraclidc    Hf  reigned  67  years. 

II.  king  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  of  the  Merm- 
nads,  was  father  of  Croesus.  He  drove  the 
Cimmerians  from  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
the  Medes.  He  died  when  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Miletus,  after  a  reign  of  S5  years.  A 
monument  was  raised  on  his  ^ve  with  the  mo- 
ney which  the  women  of  Lydia  had  obtained  by 
prostitution.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  terminated 
a  battle  between  him  and  Cyaxares.  Herod^. 
l,c.  16,  17,  Su:.—5lra6.  18. 

ALf  BA,  a  country  near  Mysia.  Homer.  H  f . 

Ajltcaa,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pmu.  8,  c. 
27. 

ALTCA08,  a  son  of  Sciron,  wu  killed  hf 
Theseos.  A  place  in  Megara  received  its  nana 
from  him.    PhU,  in  Tkes 

Altnov,  the  husband  9f  Circe. 

Altssvs,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  wi^ 
ters  could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Poius,  8, 
c.  19. 

Altxotbob,  or  Albxiebos,  daughter  of  Dy- 
mos,  was  mother  of  Asacus,  by  Priam.  Ovid. 
Mtt.  11,  V.  768. 

Altzia,  a  town  of  Acarnania  on  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Acheloos,  opposite  to  the  £cht 
nades.     Oic.  ad  Fam.  16.  ep.  2. 

AmadScus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by  his 
antagonist  Seuthes     Ariftol.  6.     PoiiU  10. 

AMAGi,  a  queen  of  Sarmatia,  remarkable  for 
her  justice  and  fortitude.    Po/t/cen.  8,  c.  66. 

AMALTBiBA,  daogbter  of  Melissos  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  goat^s  milk.  Hence 
some  authors  have  called  her  a  goat,  and  iiave 
maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kind- 
nesses, placed  her  iu /heaven  as  a  constellation, 
and  gave  one  of  her  b"rns  to  the  nyrapbs  who 
had  taken  care  of  his  infant  years.  This  bom 
was  called  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  had  the  pow- 

K 
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er  to  gif 6  tiM  nympbi  whatet er  thej  dedred. — 
Died.  S,  4,  and  5.— Odd.  Fctf.  5,  v.  US.— 
BtnA.  \0,^Ufgin,  fab  139.— Pmci.  7,  c.  26. 
——A  Sibyl  of  Cumae,  called  alio  Hierophile 
and  Demophile.  She  is  sopiKMed  to  be  the 
•ame  who  brougbt  nine -books  of  propheciei  to 
Tarqnin,  king  of  Rome,  be  Varro. — Tibul. 
S,  el.  b,  T.  67.    [Vid.  Si^ttc.] 

Amaltbsuii,  a  public  place  which  Atticot 
had  opened  in  bis  country-house,  called  Amal- 
thea,  in  Epirus,  and  proyided  with  every  thi^g 
which  could  furnish  entertainment,  and  oonyey 
inalructioD.    Cie.  ad  MU,  I,  ep.  IS. 

AmIka  or  Amaitus,  part  of  mount  Taurus  in 
Cilicia.    Luean.  S.  t.  244. 

Cw.  Sal.  Amandus,  a  rebel  general  under 
Diocletian,  who  assumed  imperial  honours  and 
was  at  last  conquered  by  Dioclesian^s  colleague. 

Amamtbs  or  AmamtIni,  a  people  of  Illyri- 
eum,  descended  from  the  Abantet  of  Phocis. 
CaffimucA 

Amamus,  one  of  the  deities  worshipped  in  Ar- 
menia and  Cappadocia.  Strtb,  1 1. ^A  moun- 
tain of  Ctlieia. 

AiiAaXcus,  an  oAber  of  Cinytas,  changed 
into  marjoram. 

Amau)!,  a  natioD  near  the  Caspian  sea. 
Mela,  1,  c  S. 

Amartus,  a  ci^  of  Greece.    Bomer,  Hffmn. 

Amaryllis,  the  name  of  a  country  woman  In 
Virgil's  eclogues.  Some  commentaton  have 
•apposed  that  die  poet  spoke  of  Rome  under  this 
fictitious  aj^llation. 

Amartncbus,  a  king  of  the  Epeans,  buried 
at  Buprasium.    Strdt.  8. — Pout.  8,  c.  I. 

Amartvthits,  a  Tillage  of  Euboea,  whence 
Diana  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in 

that  town  Amarynthia ^Euboea  is  sometimes 

called  Amarynthus.    Paw.  1,  c.  SI. 

Amas,  a  mountain  of  Lacooia.    P&m,  3. 

Amasbnus,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  ftdling 
into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.     Virg,  JEn.  7,  v.  686. 

Amasia,  a  city  of  Pontas,  where  Blitfaridates 
the  great,  and  Strabo  the  geographer,  were 
born.     Sirab.  12.— Pfm.  6,  c  3. 

Amasis,  a  man  wlw,  from  a  common  soldier, 
became  kina  of  Egypt.  He  made  war  against 
Arabia,  and  died  nefore  the  invasion  of  his 
country  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  He 
made  a  law,  that  every  one  of  bis  subjects 
should  yearly  give  an  account  to  tte  public  ma- 
gistrates, of  Ihe  manner  in  which  be  supported 
himself.  He  refused  to  continue  in  alliance 
with  Polycrates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  on  account 
of  bis  unoomdion  prosperity.  When  Cambyses 
came  into  Egypt,  he  ordered  the  body  of  Ama- 
sis to  be  dug  op,  and  to  be  insulted  and  burnt; 
an  action  which  was  very  offensive  to  the  reli- 
gious notioDs  of  the  Egyptians.    Heradot,  I,  2, 

S. A  man  who  led  me  Persians  against  the 

Inhabitants  of  Barce.    Htrodat.  4,  c.  201,  6cc. 

Amastris,  the  wife  of  Dionytius  the  tjrrant 
of  Sicily,  was  sister  to  Darius,  whom  Alexao- 

def  conquered.    Strab, Also,  the  wife  of 

Xenes,  king  of  Persia.    [Vid.  Jhiuslria.] 

A  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Eoxine  sea. 
CtduU. 

Amastrvs,  one  of  the  aoiiliariei  of  Penes,  | 


I  against  iSetes,  king  of  Colchis,  killed  by  Ar- 

j  cus,  son  of  Phiyxus.    Ftaee.  6.  v.  544. A 

Iriend  of  .fineas,  killed  by  Camilla  in  the  Ru- 
tulian  war.     Viirg.  JEh.  11,  v.  673. 

Amata,  die  wife  of  king  Latinos.  She  had 
betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Tnnus,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  .fineas  in  Italy.  She  zeal- 
ously (hvoured  the  interest  of  Tumus;  and  when 
her  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  £neas, 
she  hun£  herself  to  avoid  the  sight  of  her  son-in- 
law,     firg.  JEn.  7,  6ic. 


AmIthus,  (gen.  untis)  now  Limisso,  a  city 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  j  ^ 
particulariy  dedicated  to  Venus.    The  island  >* ' ; 
sometimes  called  Ainathusia,  a  name  not  un- 
frequently  applied  to  the  goddess  of  die  place. 
Vwg,  JEn,  10,  V.  51.— Plot.  5,  c  14. 

Ahaxamfeus,  a  fountain  of  Scythla,  whose 
waters  imbitter  the  stream  of  the  river  Hypa- 
nis.    Herodot.  4,  c.  52. 

Amazia  or  AmaxIta,  an  ancient  town  of 

Trees. ^A  place  of  Cilicia,  abounding  with 

wood  fit  for  building  ships.    PHt^  5,  e.  9.— 
Strab.  14. 

Amazenrs,  or  MAzims,  a  prince  of  the  isl- 
and Oaractus,  who  sailed  for  some  time  with  the 
Macedonians  and  Nearchus  in  Alexander's  ex- 
pedition to  the  east.    JhrUtn  in  /mKe. 

AmazSiibs,  or  AMAziBvlDBs,  a  nation  of  fa- 
mous women,  who  lived  near  the  river  Tber- 
modon  in  Cappadoda.    All  their  life  was  em- 
ployed in  wars  and  manly  exercises.     They 
never  bad  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex; 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  propagation,  they  visit- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  eoontiy 
for  a  few  days,  and  the  male  childrai  whidi 
they  brought  forth  were  g^ven  to  the  (htfaen. 
According  to  Justin,  thev  were  strangled  as 
soon  u  bem,  and  Diodoros   says  that  they 
maimed  fliem  and  distorted  their  limbs.     The 
females  were  carefully  educated  with  their  mo- 
thers, in  the  labours  of  the  field;  their  ririit 
breast  was  burnt  off,  that  they  might  harl  a 
javelin  with  more  force,  and  make  a  better  use 
of  the  bow;  from  that  circumstance,  therefore, 
their  name  is  derived  (*  non,  m«{«i  aiamma.) 
They  founded  an  extensive  empire  in  Aain  S€i- 
nor,  along  the  shores  of  the  Euzine,  and  near 
the  Thermodon.    They  were  defeated  in  a  bat- 
tle near  the  Thermodon,  by  the  Greeka;  suad 
some  of  them  migrated  beyond  the  Tanaia,  amd 
extended  their  territories  as  ftr  as  the  Caspian 
sea.    Themyscyra  was  the  most  capital  of  their 
towns.  Smyrna,  Magnesia,  Tbyatira,  and  £pbe- 
sus,  according  to  some  authors,  were  bailt  by 
them.    Diodorus  1.  3,  mentions  a  nation  of 
Amazons  in  Africa,  more  ancient  than  those  of 
Asia.    Some  authors,  among  whom  is  Strabo, 
deny  the  existence  of  the  Amaz(^s,  and  of  a  re- 
public supported  and  governed  by  women,  wbo 
banished  or  extirpated  all  their  males;  bat  Jns- 
tin  and  Diodorus  particularly  support  it;  and   i 
the  latter  says,  that  Penthesilea,  one  of  their 
queens,  came  to  the  Troian  war,  on  the  side  of 
Priam,  and  that  she  was  killed  bv  Achillea,  and 
flt>m  that  time  me  g^ory  and  ilaracter  of  the 
Amazons  gradually  decayed,  and  was  totally  for.  | 

ten.  Tne  Amazons  of  Africa  flourished  long 
(he  Trojan  war,  and  many  of  their  a^ 
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iMBtafebcen  atfribiitedtodiofeof  Ana.  It 
if  mH  Ihtt  after  tbcj  had  sobdued  almott  all 
Am,  tbej  inraded  Attica,  and  were  oooqaered 
If  TVseiii.  Their  most  faOMOs  actioos  were 
ttdr  ez{ieditioB  aganist  Priam,  and  afterwards 
the  anttaace  tHneiw  gave,  him  during,  the  Trojan 
war;  and  dieir  inTanon  of  Attica,  to  puniih 
Thoens,  who  had  earned  away  Antiope,  one  of 
their  «|Beeaft.  Tbej  were  alto  conquered  by 
Bellcraj^hfln  and  Hercnles.  Among  their 
qsecoi,  Hi|ip<^te,  Antiope,  Lampeto,  Marpe- 
mm,kt.ut  ftaaods.  Cartius  lays,  that  Tha- 
lotris^  one  of  their  queens,  came  to  Alexander, 
wiiite  he  was  panning  his  conquests  in  Asia, 
ftr  the  she  of  raising  children  from  a  man  of 
ioch  military  repntation;  and  that  after  she  had 
leaniaed  13  dayi  with  him,  she  retired  into  her 
coaatiy.  The  Amazons  were  such  expert  arch- 
en,  that,  to  denote  the  goodness  of  a  bow  or 
qiixer,  it  was  awal  to  call  it  Amazonian.  Virg, 
JE^  &,  T.  3U — JbaniMMf.  ie  BA.  Od.  c.  7. 

— PfciiMtr.  JetA.  2,  c.  6 — /vsHfi.  2,  c.  4 

Ogrt  «,  e.  b^PHiL  6,  c.  1, 1.  14,  c  8, 1.  36, 
c.  S.^Oendoi.  4,  c  110— Sfrofr.  ll.—Diod. 
t—Dwrnft.  HaL  4.— Pous.  7,  c.  «.— «irf.  in 
Thn—JipoUod.  2,  c  3  and  5.— J^gtn.  fab. 
14  and  183. 
AmazShia,  a  oelefarated  mistress  of  the  em* 
r  Coramodos. ^The  country  of  the  Ama- 


zwM,  acar  the  Caspian  sea. 

AjtAzSimni,  a  place  in  Attica,  where  The- 
seus obtained  a  rictocy  over  the  Amazons. 

Ajuxfinrs,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lacedse- 


AuBjLuu,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  on  the 
Arar,  related  to  the  £dui.  Cos,  bell.  G.  I.e. 
II. 

Ammamtalu,  a  joyful  proees^ion  round  the 
plooghed  iSeids,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  corn.  ITiere  were  two  festivals  of  that  name 
cUebfaled  by  the  Romans;  one  about  the  month 
u"  April,  the  other  in  July.  They  went  three 
Lines  roond  their  fields,  crowned  with  oak 
leaves,  singing  hymns  to  Ceres,  and  entreating 
her  to  presenc  their  corn.  The  word  is  derived 
fl&  trnkumhs  arvia,  going  roond  the  fields.  A 
mw,  a  sheep,  and  a  boll,  called  tnnbfirvalUB 
hHTis,  were  afterwards  immolated,  and  the  sa- 
crifice has  sometimes  been  called  stforefattri/ia, 
from  SMS,  avis,  and  taurus,  Virg.  G.  I,  v.  339 
and  343^ra.  2,  el.  1,  v.  19.— Cato  de  R.  R. 
e.  141. 

Ajninrs,  a  iMnntain  of  European  Sarmatia. 
FXoK.  ff,  T.  33. 

AifauiJrcs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica. 
Get.  helL  C  S,  c.  9. 

AKatAxm,  a  town  of  Belgium,  now  AiMen$. 
Its  bhabitants  conspired  against  J.  Cssar.  Ccu. 
2,  Ml.  G.  c.  4. 

AaauTiiniM,  a  village  of  Germany,  where 
the  emperor  Caligula  was  bom.  Siuton.  in 
CUL8. 

AaioATcrs,  a  king  of  the  Celte,  in  the  time 
sf  Tarqaiains  Priscvs.  Seeing  the  great  popn- 
latisn  of  his  ccMsntry,  he  sen*  his  two  nephews, 
Sigsvesai  and  Bellovesos,  with  two  colonies,  in 
qacu  af  new  settlements;  the  former  towards 
Ualy.   Xw.  5,cd4,  &e. 

AjoiSan,  g  Idog  of  die  Ebmrones,  in  Ganl. 


He  was  a  great  enemy  to  Borne,  and  wis  killed 
in  a  battle  with  J.  Csesar,  in  which  60,000  of 
his  countrymen  were  slain.  Cos.  belL  6.  5,  c 
11,26,  1.6,  c.  30. 

Aiuivius,  a  man  mentioned  by  deero  it 
SeiitcL 

Amblaoa,  a  town  of  Pisidia.    $tra6. 

Ambracia,  a  city  of  Epims,  near  the  Ache- 
ron, the  residence  of  king  Pyrrhus.  Augostus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  called  it  Nicopolis. 
Mtla,  2,  c.  3.— Pliii.  4,  c  1.— Po<«6.  4,  c.  68. 
— Stni6.  10. 

AMBaAcius  SiNvs,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
near  Ambracia,  abooi  300  stadia  deep,  narrow 
at  the  entrance,  but  vrithin  near  100  stadia  in 
breadth,  and  npw  called  the  gulf  of  Larta.  Po- 
/y6.  4,  c.  63 — Mda,  2,  c.  3.— Utor.  4,  c.  11.— 
Stroft.  10. 

Ambri,  an  Indian  nation.    JiiiHn.  12,  c.  9. 

AmbbSwbs,  certain  nations  of  Gaul,  who 
lost  their  possessions  by  the  inundation  of  the 
sea,  and  lived  upon  rapine  and  plunder,  whence 
the  word  ambroms  implied  a  dishonourable 
meaning.  They  were  conquered  by  Manns. 
P/W.  in  Jtfario. 

Ambr5sia,  festivals  observed  In  honour  of 
Bacchus,  in  some  cities  in  Greece.    They  were  ' 
the  same  as  the  Brumalia  of  the  Romans.— 
One  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  changed  into  a 

constellation  after  death. ^The  food  of  the 

gods  was  called  omftrosia,  and  theur  drink  nea- 
ter. The  word  signifies  immortal.  It  had  the 
power  of  giving  immortality  to  all  those  who 
eat  it.  It  was  sweeter  than  honey,  and  of  a 
most  odoriferous  smell;  and  it  is  said,  that 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  saved 
from  death  by  eating  ambrosia  given  her  by 
Venus.  Titonus  was  made  immortal  by  Auro- 
ra, by  eating  ambrosia;  and  in  like  manner 
Tantalus  and  Pelops,  who,  on  account  of  tbeir 
impiety  had  been  driven  from  heaven,  and  com* 
pelled  to  die  upon  earth.  It  had  the  power  of 
healing  wounds,  and  therefore,  Apollo,  in  Ho- 
mer *s  Iliad,  saves  Sarpedon's  body  fivm  putre- 
faction, by  rubbing  it  with  ambrosia;  and  Veons 
airo  heals  the  wounds  of  her  son,  in  VirgiPs 
/Eneid  with  it.  The  gods  used  generally  to 
perfume  their  hair  with  ambrosia,  as  Juno, 
when  she  adorned  herself  to  captivate  Jupiter, 
and  Venus,  when  she  appeared  to  ^neas.  Ho- 
nur.  II.  1,  14,  16  and  24.— lAuim.  tU  did  Sy 
ria.— CottiW.  ep.  IQO.-^Theocrit.  Id.  16.— Ftiy. 
JEn.  1,  r.  407, 1.  12,  v.  419.— Grid.  Met  2.— 
Pindar.  1,  0/ymp. 

Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan,  obliged  (he 
emperor  Tbeodosius  to  make  penance  for  the 
murder  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  writings,  eftpecially 
against  the  Arrians.  His  three  bM>ks  de  officiis 
are  still  extant,  besides  eight  hymns  on  the  cre- 
ation. His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his  dic- 
tion is  sententious,  his  opinions  eccentric,  though 
his  subject  is  diversified  by  copiousness  of 
thought  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  2  voU. 
fol.    Paris.  1686. 

Ambrton,  a  man  who  vrrote  the  life  of  The* 
ocritus  of  Chios.    Diog. 

AMBRTS8U8,  a  city  of  Phocis,  which  receive* 
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its  name  from  a  hero  of  the  same  name.   Pmu. 
10,  c.  35. 

Ambubajjb,  Syrian  wonieo  of  immoral  lives, 
who,  iu  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome,  attended 
festi>als  and  assemblies  as  minstrels.  The 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian  words, 
wbicb  signify  a  flute.  honU.  1,  M.  S,— Suet, 
in  JVW-.  27. 

Ambulu,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
in  Sparta. 

Ameles,  a  river  of  bell,  whose  waters  no 
Tessel  could  contain.    Pint.  10,  de  Rep. 

AMENAifus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  movnt 
iEtoa,  now  G««/tceUo.     StrA,  6. 

Ambniues,  a  secretary  of  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  wtX  him  over  the 
Arimaspi.     Curt.  1,  c.  S. 

AmenScles,  a  Corinthian,  said  to  be  the  first 
Grecian  who  built  a  tbree-oared  galley  at  Sa- 
aios  and  Corinth.     Thwyd.  I,  c  IS. 

Ameria,  a  city  of  Umbria,  whose  osiers 
(jeanninae.  aalicU)  were  famous  for  the  binding 
of  vinea  to  the  elm  trees.  F<tn.  8,  c  14. — 
Virg.  G.  1,  V.  266. 

AmestrXtvs,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Haleius.  The  Romans  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded  at  last,  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Po7y6.  ],c.  24. 

Amestris,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to 
Xerxes.  She  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of 
Artiante,  her  husband *s  mistress,  and  cut  ofl* 
her  nose,  ears,  lips,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye- 
brows. She  also  buried  alive  14  noble  Persian 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  under  the  earth. 

Ilerodot,  7,  c.  61,  I.  9,  c.  111. A  daughter 

of  Oxyartes,  wife  to  Lystmacbus.     Died,  20. 

Amida,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  besieged  and 
taken  by  Sapor,  king  of  Penia.    .^muiii.  19. 

Amilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  surnamed  Rhodanos. 
When  the  Athenians  were  afraid  of  Alexander, 
Amilcar  went  to  his  camp,  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and  secretly  transroitt^  an  account  of 
all  hi!i  schemes  to  Athens.  Trcgtu.  21,  c.  6. 
-——A  Carthaginian,  whom  the  Syracusans 
called  to  their  assistance  against  the  tyrant 
Agathocles.  who  besieged  their  city.  Amilcar 
soon  offer  favoured  the  interest  of  Agathocles, 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Carthage.  He 
died  in  Syracuse,  B.C.  809.  Diod.  20 — Jtisfin. 

22,  c.  2  and  3. A  Carthaginian,  surnamed 

Barco^,  father  to  the  celebrated  Annibal.  He 
was  general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Panic 
war;  and  after  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
Romans,  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  slaves  who 
had  besieged  Carthage,  and  taken  many  towns 
of  Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  formida- 
ble to  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  begged  and 
obtained  nssiataiice  from  Rome.  After  this,  he 
passed  into  Spain  with  his  son  Annibal,  who 
was  but  nine  years  of  age,  and  laid  the  foundn- 
tion  of  the  town  of  Barcelona.  He  was  killed 
in  a  battle  against  the  Ycttones,  B.  C.  287.  He 
bad  formed  the  plan  of  an  invasion  of  Italy,  by 
crossing  the  Alps,  which  his  son  afterwards  car- 
ried into  execution.  His  great  enmity  to  the 
Romans  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
He  usctl  to  sav  of  his  three  loni,  that  he  kept 


three  lions  to  devour  the  Roman  power.  C. 
^ep.  in  VU.—Uv.  21,  c.  1 .— Po/j^.  2  — P«ta 

in  Jinnib. A  Carthaginian  general,  who  at- 

sisted  the  Insubres  against  Rome,  and  was  taken 
by  Cn.  Cornelius.    Uv.  32,  c.  80, 1.  83,  c.  8. 

A  son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in  Sieilv  by  Ge- 

lon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  defeated  at 
-iSalamis,  by  Themiftocles.  He  burnt  himself, 
that  his  body  might  not  be  found  among  the 
slain.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  IJero- 
del.  7,  c.  166,  Sec. 

Amilos,  or  AmYlus,  a  river  of  Mauritania, 
where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  themselves  by 

moonshine.    Flin.  8,  e.  1. A  town  of  Ar 

cadia.    Paua,  in  ^readie. 

AiiiMtf  NE,  or  AmtmSne,  a  daughter  of  Danans, 
chanacd  into  a  fountain,  which  is  near  Argos, 
and  flows  into  the  lake  Lema.  Onid.  Met.  2, 
V.  240. 

AMboEA,  or  Amminxa,  a  part  of  Campania, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  great  husbandmen. — 
its  wine  was  highly  esteemed.  Virg,  G.  2,  v. 
97. A  place  of  Thessaly. 

Aminiab,  a  famous  pirate,  whom  Antigonus 
employed  against  Apollodortt,  tyrant  of  Cat- 
sandrea.     Pdyan.  4,  c.  18. 

Aminits,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Paw.  8,  c.  80. 

AmNficLEs,  a  native  of  Corinth,  who  flour- 
ished 705  B.  C.  &c. 

Amisena,  a  counbry  of  Cappadocia.  Strab. 
12., 

Amisias,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Aristophanes 
ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

AsiissAs,  an  officer  of  MegalopoliS|  in  Alex- 
ander's aimy.     Cwi.  10,  c.  8. 

Amiterndm,  a  town  of  Italy,  where  Sallost 
was  bom.  The  inhabitants  assisted  Turnus 
against  ^neas.  Hrg.  JEn.  7,  v.  710.— Pttn. 
3,  c.  6. — Liv.  28, 'c.  46. 

Amtthaok,  or  Amtthaon,  was  father  to 
Melampus,  the  famous  prpphet.  Stat.  Theh.  3, 
V.  461. 

Ammalo,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  io 
Greece 

Ammianus.     rid.  Marcellinus. 

Ammon,  and  Hammon,  a  name  of  Jupiter, 
worshipped  in  Libya.  He  appeared  under  the 
form  of  a  ram,  to  Hercolea,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  Bacchus,  who,  with  his  army,  suffer- 
ed the  greatest  extremities  for  want  of  water, 
in  the  deserto  of  Africa,  and  abowed  him  a  fooo- 
tain.  Upon  this  Bacchus  erected  a  temple  to 
his  father,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
i.  e.  tandyy  with  the  horns  of  a  ram.  The  ram, 
according  to  some,  was  made  a  constellation. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  w*  in  the  de- 
serts of  Libya,  nine  days  journey  from  Alexan- 
dria. It  had  a  famous  oracle,  which,  according 
to  ancient  tradition,  was  established  about  16 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  by  two 
doves,  which  flew  away  from  Thebais  in  Egyp^ 
and  came,  one  to  Dodona,  and  the  other  to 
Libya,  where  the  people  were  soon*  informed  of 
their  divine  mission.  The  oracle  of  Hammon 
was  consulted  by  Hercules,  Perseus,  and  others; 
bnt  when  it  pronounced  Alexander  to  be  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  such  flattery  destroyed  its  long  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  in  the  age  of  Plutarch,  it 
wu  scarce  known.   Thesituatioiiofthetempie 
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ins;>«ut;  ind  accordins  to  CM.  Md.  16, 1 
T.m-Ucrd.  8,  T.   847. — Herodoi.  in  Mth 
fm—CvL  4,  c-  7,  ihere  wbs  near  if  a  fonii- 
fe«,  wtete  waten  were  eokl  at  aoon  and  mid- 
w^  ad  warm  io  the  monatng  and  e? eoiog. 
Ikre  were  above  100  priests  in  the  temple, 
bt  Miy  tbe  elden  delivered  oracles.    There 
«M  ibe  an  arade  of  Jupiter  Ammoo,  in  MtikUm 
tpia.    PSm.  I,  c.  S9. — Slr«fr.  I,  11  and  17.— 
flat,  cvmrn  edi  iiraierinl^  ^  in  Jirid  —Curl. ' 
•,  e.  10.  L  10,  e.  5. —  Herodoi,   1,  c.  6, 1.  2,  c. 
$2  iiMi  &^  1.  4,  c.  44. — Peut.  S,  c.  18, 1.  4,  c  ' 
2S.-flipa.  fab.  ISS.      Poel.  esir   J,  c.  »)  —  I 

*b6i.  !,€.  9,  I.  11,  c.  1 1. A  king  of  Lib-  ' 

n,  father  to  Bacchus.     He  gave  bis  oame  to  ' 
te  tcfliple  of  HammoB,  accordiug  to  Dtod.  8.     I 

AmoK  and  BaoTBAS.   two  brolben,  famoos  ' 
fcf  dicir  skill  in  boxing.      Ovi^l.  Met,  5,  v.  101. 

AmosiA,  a  name  of  Jaoo  in  Elis,  as  being 
Ibevi&af  Jnpiier  Ammon.     Fetu  5,  c.  15. 

Aaaosu,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
fbetr  Qh«pa  from  the  Egyptians  and  iEthiopi- 
aas.    Tbeir  langoage  was  a  miztnre  of  (hat  of 
the  Cvo  people  from  whom  they  were  de^eead- , 
cd.    fftrodifi.  2,  3  and  4. 

AmoKTTs,  a  christian  philosopher,  who  open-  { 
id  a  tdMol  of  platonic  philosophy  at  Alexsn- 
M.  231  A.  D.  and  had  among  his  papils  Ori- 
^  and  Tlotifias.     His  treatise  Tlffj  Ojuotmf 
was  pohli«hed  in  4to.  by  Vadkenaer,  L.  Bat. 

1139 A  writer  who  gave  an  account  of  sa- 

crifice^  m  »lto  a    treatise  on  the  barloti  of 

Athens,    .flxhflu  IS.^ ^An  Athenian  geoenl, 

samamed  Baicas.    Pobfb.  3., 

AiiMonia^,  one  ef  the  Nereides.    Hmod. 

Ajnus,  a  river  of  Bithjnia.    4ppum.  de 
MLJ/Ukr. 

Awnsrs,  a  port  of  Gnossns,  at  the  north  of 
Crete,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
Bear  which  Lacina  had  a  temple.  The  nymphs 
■f  the  plaee  were  called  Amnisiades.  Callim. 
AwEBjccs,  an  Athenian  player  of  great  re- 
pvtation,  who  sang  at  the  naptials  of  Demetrins 
and  Nicaea.     Po^«n.  4,  c.  0. 

Ahohstts,  a  Greek  historian.    Pfin.  6«  c. 
17. 

Amos,  Oie  ton  of  Tenns,  was  the  god  of  love. 
fU  Copido. 

Avoacas,  a  Persian  general,  killed  in  Caria 
ia  the  reign  of  Xerxes.    Htrodot.  6,  c.  1 21. 

AHoaoos,  an  island  a^nong  the  Cyclades, 
where  SioMmides  was  bom.    Stnb,  10. 

Ampelus,  a  promontory   of  Samos. A 

town  of    Crete, — ^Macedonia, — ^Ligaria, — and 

Cjiene. A  favoorite  of  Bacchns,  son  of  a 

sat«t  and  a  nymph,  made  a  constellation  after 
deaih.    Otii.  FaU.  3,  v.  407. 

AxTKUusiA,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in  Mao- 
ritama.    /Tf to,  1,  c.  6  and  6. 

AvraaA,  a  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  the 
Laredaenxmiaas.     Poiu.  4,  c.  6. 

AMFHiALAcSy  a  famoos  dancer  in  the  island 
of  the  Phaeacians.     Homer.  Od.  8. 

AvrailvAZ,  a  king  of  Lyda  In  the  time  of 
Aansca«  and  Plrmtus.    Jipdlod.  2,  c  2. 

AwraiARAut,  son  of  Oicleos,  or,  according 
to  cChcrs,  of  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestra,  was  at 
the  chase  of  the  Calyd<miui  hoar,  and  actompa- 


aied  (he  Aifonaots  in  their  eipeditioD.  He  ww 

(hmoos  for  hit  knowledge  of  fatorily,  aiid  thence 
he  is  called  by  some  son  cf  Apollo  He  married 
Eriphyle,  the  sister  of  Adrastus  king  of  Afgps, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alemvon  and  A  an 
philochos.  When  AdrastnSf  at  the  reqnest  of 
Polyoices,  declared  war  against  Thebrs,  Am- 
pbiaraas  secreted  himself,  not  to  accompany  his 
brother4n-law  in  an  expedition  in  which  he 
knew  he  was  to  perish.  But  Eriphjle,  who 
knew  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  betray  him  by  Polynices.  who 
gave  her,  as  a  reward  for  her 'perfidy,  a  famoas 
golden  necklace  set  with  diamonds.  A  mphiaiant 
being  thus  discovered,  went  to  the  war,  bat  pr^ 
viously  charged  bis  son  Alcmcon,  to  put  to  death 
his  mother  Eriphyle,  as  soon  as  he  waa  informed 
that  he  was  killed.  The  Theban  war  was  fatal 
to  the  Argives,  and  Amphiarans  was  swallowed 
up  in  his  chariot  by  the  earth,  as  he  attempted 
to  retire  from  the  battle.  The  news  of  his 
death  was  brought  to  Alcmcon,  who  immedi- 
ately executed  his  fafher^s  coaunand,  and  mow 
dered  Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple and  oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statne 
tras  made  of  white  marble,  and  near  his  temple 
was  a  fountain,  whose  waters  were  ever  held 
sacred.  They  only  who  had  consulted  his  ora- 
cle, or  had  been  delivered  flrom  a  disease  were 
permitted  to  bathe  in  it,  after  which  they  threw 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  first 
purified  themselres,  and  abstained  from  food  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  three  days  from  wine, 
after  which  they  sacrificed  a  ram  to  the  prophet, 
and  spread  the  skin  upon  the  around,  npoa 
which  they  slept,  in  expectation  of  receiving  hi 
a  dream  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  Plutarch  de 
oral,  defect,  mentions,  that  the  oracle  of  Amphi- 
araus was  once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  by 
one  of  the  servants  ofMardonios,  for  his  master, 
who  was  then  with  an  army  in  Greece;  and  that 
the  servant,  when  asleep,  saw  in  a  dream  the 
priest  of  the  temple,  who  upbraMed  him,  and 
drove  him  away,  and  even  threw  stones  at  his 
bead  when  he  refused  to  comply.  This  oracle 
was  verified  in  the  death  of  Mardonius,  who  was 
actually  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  be  receiv- 
ed on  the  head.  CU.  de  Div.  1,  e.  40 — Phi- 
lostr,  in  vit.  ^jntUon.  2,  c.  11.— Homer.  Od.  15, 
v.  243,  &£.— Hsigin.  fab.  70,  75,  128  and  160. 
— 2)tod.  4.— Ovtd  9,  fab.  10.— Potu.  1,  c.  34, 
I.  2,  c.  37,  I.  9,  c.  8  and  l9.—JE$ehyL  Sepi. 
fmte  Theh — AfMod.  1,  c.  8  and  9, 1.  3,  c  6, 
&c. — Slrab,  8. 

AMPHiARAfDES,  a  patronymtcof  AlcmsBon,  as 
being  son  of  Amphiaraus.    Ortd.  Fast.  2,  v.  43. 

AmphicrXtss,  an  historan  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men.    Diog. 

Ampbict¥on,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pjrnha, 
leigned  at  Athens  after  Cranaus,  and  first  at- 
tempted to  give  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
and  to  draw  omens.    Some  say,  that  the  deluge 

happened  in  his  age.    JttfHn.  2,  c.  6. The 

son  of  Helenns,  wbo  first  established  the  cele- 
brated council  of  the  MtfUdebfOM^  composed  of 
the  vrisest  and  most  virtoous  men  of  some  cities 
of  Gitece.    This  august  assembly  consisted  of 
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tirelf  e  penoos,  originally  seat  bj  the  followiog 
ctaces:  the  louiant,  DoriaDs,  Perhsebiaos,  Bceo- 
tians,  Magnesiaos,  Pbthians,  Locrians,  Maliaos, 
Phoctaot,  Thessaliant,  Dolopea,  and  the  people 
of  (Eta.  Other  citiei,  in  process  of  time,  seat 
aJso  some  of  their  citizeDs  to  the  coancil  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  in  the  age  of  Antoninas  Pins, 
they  were  increased  to  the  number  of  thirty. 
They  generally  met  twice  every  year  at  Delphi, 
and  sometimes  sat  at  Thermopylc  They  took 
into  consideration  all  matters  of  diflforence  which 
might  ejust  between  the  different  states  of 
Greece.  When  the  Phocians  pinndered  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  the  Amphictyons  declared 
war  against  them,  and  this  war  was  supported 
by  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and  lasted  10  years. 
The  Phocians  with  their  allies,  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  were  depriyed  of  the  priyilege  of  sitting 
in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  admitted  in  their  place,  for 
tfieir  semces  in  support  of  the  war.  Aboot  60 
years  after,  when  Brennos,  with  the  Gaols,  in- 
▼aded  Greece,  the  Phocians  behaved  with  such 
courage,  that  they  were  reinstated  in  all  their 
former  privileges.  Before  they  proceeded  to 
business,  the  Amphictyons  sacrificed  an  ox  to 
the  god  of  Delphi,  and  cut  his  flesh  into  small 
pieces,  intimating  that  union  and  unanimity 
prevailed  in  the  several  cities  which  they  repre- 
sented. Their  decisions  were  held  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  even  arms  were  taken  up  to  en- 
force them.  Foiii.  in  PhoeU.  fy  ^ckme. — S<ra6. 
8.— Siudes.— /iMyc&.~>£MAiii. 

Ampbiclea,  a  town  of  Phocis,  where  Bac- 
chus had  a  temple. 

Ampbidamus,  a  son  of  Alens,  brother  to  Ly- 
curgus.   He  was  of  the  family  of  the  InachidsK. 

Potis.  8,  e.  4. One  of  the  Argonauts.  Ftac* 

1.  V.  S16. A  son  of  Bnsiris,  killed  by  Uer- 

cdes.    JfyoUod.  2,  e,  6. 

AupBiDRfiinA,  a  festival  observed  by  private 
families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  every  child.  It  was  customaiy  to  rim  round 
tiie  fire  with  a  child  in  their  arms;  whence  the 
name  of  the  festivals. 

AmfbigemTa,  a  town  of  Messenia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Stat.  4.  Thtb.  v.  178. 

AmpbilSchus,  a  son  of  Amphiaraos  and 
Bryphyle.  After  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  Argos, 
his  native  country,  and  built  Arophilochus,  a 
town  of  Epiros.     Strab,  7. — Patu.  2.  c.   18. 

^An  Athenian  philosopher  who  wrote  upon 

agriculture.     Forro  di  R,  R.  I, 

Ampbilt TUB,  a  soothsayer  of  Acamania,  who 
encouraged  Pisistratus  to  seize  the  sovereign 
power  of  Athens.    Herodot,  1,  c.  62. 

AmpbimXcbk,  a  daughter  of  Amphidamus, 
wife  of  Eurystheus.    JipoUod.  2. 

AmpbimXchus,  one  of  Helen's  suitors,  son  of 
Cteatus.    He  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  JlpoUod. 

S,  c.  10 — Ihgin.  fab.  97. ^A  son  of  Actor 

and  Theronice.    Pout.  5,  c.  3. 

AifPBOiiooN,  a  Lybian  .killed  by  Perseus  in 

die  court  of  Cepheus.  (hid.  Mti,  5,  v.  76. 

One  of  Penelope's  suitors  killed  by  Telemachus. 
Hmer,  Od.  22,  t.  283. 

AmpbinSmb,  the  name  of  one  of  ttie  attend- 
anti  ofTlictig.    Hohkt. //.  18,  t.  44. 


AicpBlvtfiiirB,  one  of  Penelope's  niton, 
killed  by  Telemachus.    Homer.  Od.  16  and  22. 

AMPBDvSMin  and  Avapius,  two  brothers, 
who,  when  Catana  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
were  in  flames,  by  an  eruption  from  mount 
iEtna,  saved  their  parents  noon  their  shoulden. 
The  fire,  as  it  is  said,  spared  them  while  it  con- 
sumed others  by  their  nde;  and  Pluto,  to  reward 
their  uncommon  piety,  placed  them  after  death 
in  the  island  of  Leuce,  and  they  received  divine 
honours  in  Sicily.  Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  4.— Strab. 
t.—IUU.  14,  V.  197.— SefUMde  Bene/. 

AmpbTon,  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Antiope 
daughter  of  Nycteos,  who  had  married  Lycus, 
and  nad  been  repudiated  by  him  when  he  mar- 
ried Dirce.  Amphion  was  born  at  the  same 
birth  as  Zethns,  on  mount  Citheron,  where  An- 
tiope had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Dirce; 
and  the  two  children  were  exposed  in  the  woods, 
but  preserved  by  a  shepherd.  [Vid  ^ndope.] 
When  Amphion  grew  up,  he  caltivated  poetry, 
and  made  such  an  uncommon  progress  in  music, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  it, 
and  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the 
sound  of  his  lyre.  Mercury  taught  him  music, 
and  gave  him  the  lyre.  He  was  the  first  who 
rais<^  an  altar  to  this  god.  Zethus  and  Am- 
phion united  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  their 
mother  had  suffered  from  the  cruelties  of  Dirce. 
They  besieged  and  took  Thebes,  put  Lycus  to 
death,  and  tied  his  wife  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull, 
who  dragged  her  through  precipices  till  she  ex- 
pired, llie  fable  of  Amphion's  moving  stones 
and  raising  the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the  sound  of 
his  lyre,  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that 
he  persuaded,  by  his  eloquence,  a  wild  aod  un- 
civilized people  to  unite  together  and  build  a 
town  to  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  Homer.  Od.  U.—^pollod. 
3,  c.  6.  and  10 — Paus.  6,  c  6,  1.  6,  c.  20,  I. 
9,  c.  6.  and  ll.-^Proptri.  3,  el.  Ib.-^Ooid.  dt 
AH.  Am.  3,  v.  323.— Horol.  3,  od.  11.  Jrt- 

Poet.  V.  394.  Stat.  Thcb,  1,  v.  10. A  son  of 

Jasus,  kins;  of  Orchomenos,  by  Persephone 
daughter  of  Mius.  He  married  Niobe,  daugb-' 
ter  of  Tantalus,  by  whom  he  had  many  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  Chloris  the  wife  of 
Neleus.  He  has  been  confounded  by  mytholo- 
gists  with  the  son  of  Antiope,  though  Homer 
in  his  Odyssey  speaks  of  them  both,  and  distin- 
guishes them  beyond  contradiction.  The  num- 
ber of  Ampbion's  children,  accordii^  to  Ho- 
mer, was  12,  six  of  each  aex;  according  to 
iElian,  20:  and  according  to  Ovid,  14,  seven 
males  aod  seven  iemales.  When  Niobe  boasted 
herself  greater,  and  more  deserving  of  immor- 
tality than  Latona,  all  her  children,  except 
Chloris,  were  destroyed  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo 
and  Diana;  Niobe  herself  was  changed  into  a 
stone,  and  Amphion  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of 
despair.  Homer.  Od.  U,  v.  261  and  282.— 
^toti.  r.  H.  12,  V.  36.— OwA  Met.  6,  fab.  5. 

One  of  the  Argonauts.    Hsgtn.  fab.  14. 

A  famous  painter  and  statuary,  w" Jp*^ 

Acestoc  of  Gnossus.    PZiii.  36,  c.  10.^ -One 

of  the  Greek  generals  in  the  Trojan  war. 
flbm«r./M3,v.  692. 

AmpbipSles,  magistrates  appointed  «i  Syra- 
eose,  by  Tinoleon,  after  the  expaWon  of  i;»- 
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_  TVft  onoo  CTiiten  vox  idborc 
9»mn.'  IXmL  16. 
iflPBipScjs,  A  towB  on  die  Sfiymoii,  between 
'  '  '  '  ''Ince.  An  Atheoien  coloBy 
oC  Nicias,  drore  Hie  andeiit 
,  cnlled  Bdoniein,  from  (he  coObtiy, 
■d  bvit  a  dty,  which  thej  called  Amphipolis, 
i.  e.  a  tBwa  iimmMMied  on  all  tides,  became  (he 
lit.    It 


called  Aen,  StmMn,  Myrica,  EioB,  and  the 
tawn  ef  Mtn^  It  was  the  caott  of  majn  wan 
betncea  fte  Aftttiinna  nod  Spartans.  T%uqfd, 
Ay  c.  litt,  Sccw— Harodol.  5,  c  126, 1.  7,  c  1 14. 
--AM.  11, 12,  &c— C  A^.  m  OEm. 

Ahpbip?bos,  n  snniame  of  Diana,  becaose 
AeaniesatotcfciDfrofikherhands.  S9fkodt$. 
mTrwdL 

ImiaiToi,  m  mmn  of  Acanthus,  who  artftil- 
ly  evaped  ftem  pintea  who  had  n^  him  pri- 

ae  of  Ihe  Oceanides.  flesfod. 
:.T.«l. 

AiOBD,  a  GfoA  eomic  poet  of  Athens,  son 
af  An^ihiaates,  contempormy  with  Flato.  Be- 
■des  hu  camediesj  he  wrote  oAer  pieces,  which 
«»  now  tost    SmiM^^Diof. 

AwpmniurA,  a  two-headed  serpent  in  the 
desoti  of  LihTa,  whoee  bite  was  Tenomoos  and 
deadlj.    Lncosi.  9,  t.  719. 

AinrasA,  or  Ibsa,  a  dao^ter  of  Macarens, 
Moved  by  Apollo.  She  pTO  her  name  to  a 
od]  of  lioccii  near  Phods,  in  which  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Ifinecra.    lio.  S7,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Jtfel. 

15,  T.  TOS^ — Lttcan.  S,  v.  172. ^A  town  of 

the  firatii  on  the  east  coast. 

AxpRDsiiim,  a  CO0I17  of  Armenia. 

Awransvs,  a  son  of  Dryope.  Ovid.  ^<t. 
9,lhb.  10. 

AnpHTSTHiiiBs,  a  Lacedssmonian,  who  fell 
delvioas  in  sncrifcfag  to  Diana.  Poiu.  S, 
c  16. 

AMPHisrn^Ks,  a  man  so  naturally  destitote  of 
iBldleels,  that  he  seldom  remembered  that  he 
eicr  had  a  father.  He  wished  to  learn  arith- 
necic,  bot  never  eonM  comiwehend  beyond  the 
%Bre4.    JhiaiaLpiM.A. 

AjmnsnlTvs  and  Rhecas,  two  men  of 
Laeonia,  dmiotecii  to  Castor  and  Polloz. 
9tr^.  U.— JMStm.  42,  e.  S. 

AMFBrr&a,  the  mother  of  JSgialeus,  by 
Cysaippvs,  and  of  three  daoghters,  Argia, 
Deipjie,  and  JEcialea,  by  Adrastos  king  of  Ar- 
gDs.  She  was  dang^ter  to  Pronaz.  JipoUod, 
L— — nt  wilb  of  Aatoiycos,  by  whom  she  bad 
Aatiden,  flie  wife  of  Laertes.  Bomtr.  Od, 
19,  V.  416. 

AMFHrmEATBim,  a  large  roond  or  oval 
building  at  Borne,  where  tbe  people  assembled 
Id  see  &e  combata  of  gladiaton,  of  wild  beasts, 
and  olher  odiibitions.  The  amphitheatres  of 
Rome  wcte  genenlly  bnilt  widi  wood;  Statilius 
Tuns  was  the  first  who  made  one  with  stones, 
saflcr  Angostas. 

AnfMiTHfais,  a  Theban  general  who  10- 
vslred  tte  Lacedsemonians  into  a  war  with  his 
CMotiy.    Phi.  in  £^.— Pans.  S,  c.  9. 

AwnDTHOB,  one  01  the  Nereides. 

AnHUTajTR,  dani^ter  of  Oceanos  and 
Tea^s,  nairied  Nqptone,  though  she  had  made 


a  TOW  of  peipetnal  eelibai^.  She  hid  by  hla_X^ 
TVitoo,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She  had  a  statae  / 
At  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Neptnne.  She  is 
sometimes  called  Salatia,  and  n  oAen  liken  fat 
the  sea  itself.  Varro.  dit  L,  L.  4.— BbM. 
Theog.  930.— .^Niltod.  S.  daadian  db  Rtfi. 
Pre$,  1,  V.  104.— Ooid.  JUi.  1,  t.  14  —One  of 
the  Nereides. 

AMPBlxaTOK,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Al- 
csras  and  Uipponome.  His  sister  Anaio  had 
married  Election  king  of  Myoense,  whose  sons 
were  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Tdeboans.  £le&. 
tryoo  promised  his  crown,  and  daogbter  AIcbm- 
na,  to  him  who  coald  rcTcnge  the  death  of  his 
sons.npon  the  Teleboans;  and  AmphitiyoB  odfa^ 
ed  himself,  and  wu  received,  on  conditioa  that 
he  shoald  not  approach  Alcmena  before  he  had 
obtained  a  victory.  Jopiter,  who  was  captivated 
with  the  charms  of  Alcmena,  borrowed  thelbai- 
toree  of  Amphytiyon,  whbn  he  was  sone  to  ttie 
war,  and  introduced  himself  to  ElectryonH 
daDgjhter,  as  her  husband  returned  viclorions. 
Alcmena  became  pregnant  of  Hercules,  by  Jn- 
piter,  and  of  Iphidus  by  Amphitryon  alter  hit 
retoro.  [Ftd.  Jikmena.]  When  AmpUtryos 
retnmad  from  the  war,  he  brooght  back  to 
Electrvoo,  the  herds  which  the  Teleboans  had 
taken  from  him.  One  of  the  cows  having  strayed 
from  (he  rest,  Amphitryon,  to  bring  them  to- 
getber,  threw  a  stidE,  which  struck  the  horns  of 
the  cow,  and  rebounded  with  such  violence  upon 
Electiyon,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  After  this 
acddental  murdef,  Sthenelos,  Electryon's  bro- 
ther, seized  the  kingdom  of  Mycene,  and  ob- 
liged Ampbitiyon  to  leave  Argolis  and  retire  to 
Thebes  with  Alcmena.  Creon,  king  of  Thebes, 
purified  bfan  of  the  murder.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  4.— 
Fffg.  JEn.  8,  V.  213.— Fropert.  4.  el.  10,  v.  1. 
Heriod  in  Scut,  HerciU.— £^n.  Ihb.  29.— 
Fans.  8,  c.  14. 

AmphitrtokiXdes,  a  surname  of  Hercules, 
as  the  supposed  son  of  Amphitryon.  Virg,  JEn, 
8,  V.  103. 

Ahphitus,  a  prie«t  of  Ceres,  at  the  court  ot 
Cepheus.     Omd  Mtt,  6,  fab.  5. 

Amphot£ru9,  was  appointed  commander  of 
a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  by  Alexander.  Citrf. 
3,  c.  1. A  son  of  Alcmaeon. 

Ampbrtsus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  which 
Apollo,  when  banished  from  Heaven,  fed  the 
flocks  of  kins  Admotos.  From  this  circumstance 
the  god  has  oeen  called  •^pfcryssius,  and  his 
priestess  Anphir^^,  Ootd.  Met.  1,  v.  580. — 
Lucon.  6,  V-  367.— Fify.  G*  8,  v.  2.    JEn.  6, 

T.  S98. A  river  of  Phrygia  whose  waters 

rendered  women  liable  to  barrenness.    Flin. 
32,  c.  2. 

Ampia  Labihna  Lex  was  enacted  by  T.  Am- 
plus  and  A.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
A.  U.  C.  693.  It  gave  Pompey  the  great  the 
privilege  of  appearing  in  triumphal  robes  and 
with  a  golden  crown  at  the  Circensian  gsmCs, 
and  with  a  pnetexta  and  golden  crown  at  the- 
atrical plays. 

Ampracia.    [Vid.  Ambracia.] 

AmptsIdcs,  a  patronymic  of  Mopsos,  son  of 
Ampyx.     Omd,  Ma.  8,  v.  316. 

Amptx,  a  son  of  Pelias.  Paus,  7,  c  18. 

A  man  meiUioDed  by  Odd.  JIfst.  6,  v.  184.^ 
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The  faOier  of  Mopras.  Orph.  in  JirgoH.'-^P0US. 
*,c.  17. 

Amb  ACTUS,  •  1^  in  the  country  of  the  Hii> 
pini,  at  the  east  of  Capua,  whose  waters  are  so 
ittlpboreous  that  they  infect  and  destroy  what- 
ever animals  come  near  the  place.  It  was 
throagh  this  place  that  Virgil  made  the  fury 
Alecto  descend  into  hell,  after  her  visit  to  the 
upper  regions.  Vtrg.  JEn.  1,  ▼.  666. — Cte.  de 
Dt».  1,  c.  S6. 

Amuuds,  king  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Procas, 
and  youngest  brother  to  Numitor.  The  crown 
belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  of  birth;  but 
Amulius  dispossessed  htm  of  it,  and  even  pot  to 
death  his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated  his 
daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  service  of  Vesta 
to  prevent  her  ever  becoming  a  mother.  Tet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Rhea  became 
pregnant  by  the  god  Mars,  and  brought  forth 
twins,  Romulus  and  Remus.  Amulius,  who  was 
Informed  of  this,  ordered  the  mother  to  be  bu- 
ried alive  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta,  which 
enjoined  perpetual  chastity,  and  the  two  chil- 
dren to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  They  were 
.  proTidentially  saved  by  some  shepherds,  or,  as 
others  say,  by  a  she-wolf;  and  when  tliej  had 
attained  the  years  of  manhood,  they  put  to  death 
the  usurper,  Amulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to 
their  grandfather.  Ovid.  Fast.  9,  v.  61. — lAv, 
1,  c.  S  and  4.^PlvU.  in  RonivU — Flor.  1,  c  1. 

— Dionya.  HaL ^A  celebrated  painter.  Plin. 

S6,  c.  10. 

Asif  CI  PoRTVs,  a  place  in  Fontus,  famous  for 
die  death  of  Amycus  kina  of  the  Bebryces.  His 
tomb  was  covered  with  laurels,  whose  boughs,' 
as  is  reported,  when  carried  on  board  a  ship, 
caused  uncommon  dissentions  among  the  sailors. 
PUn.  6,  c.  32. — .irrtan. 

Amy cLA,  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  who,  with  her 
lister  Meliboea,  was  spared  by  Diana,  when  her 
mother  boasted  herself  greater   than  Diana. 

Patts.  t,  c.   22. ^Homer  says  that  all  the 

daughters  perished.    //.  24.  [Fid.  Niobe.] 

The  nurse  of  Alcibiades. 

AufcLA,  a  town  of  Italy  between  Caietaand 
Tarracina,  bniltby  the  companions  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  inhabitants  were  strict  followers 
of  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  and  therefore 
abstained  from  flesh.  They  were  killed  by  ser- 
pents, which  they  thouEbt  impious  to  destroy, 
thou^  in  their  own  defence.  Plin.  8.  c.  29. 
Once  a  report  prevailed  in  Amyclse,  that  the 
enemies  were  coming  to  storm  it;  upon  which 
the  inhabitants  made  a  law,  that  forbade  such 
a  report  to  be  credited,  and  when  the  enemy 
really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned  it,  or  took  up 
arms  in  Lis  own  defence,  and  the  (own  was  easily 
taken.  From  this  circumstance  the  epithet  of 
teette  has  been  given  to  Amyclse.  Virg.  JEn. 

10,  V.  664.— Sy/.  8,  v.  529. A  city  of  Pe- 

lofNonnesus,  built  by  Amyclas.  Castor  and  Pollux 
were  bom  there.  The  country  was  famous  for 
dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amyclaeus,  had  a  rich  and 
magnificent  temple  there,  surrounded  with  de- 
lightful groves.  Paua.  S,  c.  18 — Stat,  TM, 
4,  ▼.  22S.— S(ra*.  8— Ftiy.  G.  S,  v.  S46.— 
Ovii.  d£  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  5. 

Amtclaus,  a  statuary.  Fms.  10,  c.  IS. 

A  surname  of  Apollo. 


I     Amyclas,  ion  of  Laeedsmon  and  Sparta, 

'  built  the  city  of  AiLyclse.     His  sister  Ear)dice 

married  Acrisios,  king  of  Argos,  by^wboni  she 

had  Danae.   Pnu»^  3,  c  1, 1.  1,  c.  18. The 

master  of  a  bhip  in  which  Ciesar  embarked  in 

,  disguise.    When  Amyclas  wished  to  put  back  to 

=  avoid  a  violent  storm,  Csesar  unveiling  his  head, 

i  discovered  himself,  and  bidding  the  pilot  pursue 

his  voyage,  exclaimed,  Cauinm  eeMs,  Ciuor 

rtsfiie  iortunam.     Lucan.  6,  v.  620. 

AmIcvs,  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  or  Bir 
thynis  according  to  others,  was  king  of  the  Be- 
bryces.  He  was  famous  for  bis  skill  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cestus,  and  he  challenged  all 
strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  When  the  Ar- 
gonauts, in  their  expedition,  stopped  on  bis 
coasts,  he  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and 
Pollux  accepted  his  challenge,  and  killed  him 
when  he  attempted  to  overcome  him  by  fraud. 
ApoUon.  2.  Argon.-^Theocrit.  Id.  22— ^«- 

lon.   1,  c    9. One  of  the  companions  of 

w^neas,  who  almost  perished  in  a  stcrin  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.     He  was  killed  by  Turnus. 

Firg.  Mn.  1,  v.  226, 1.  9,  v.  112. Another, 

likewise  killed  by  Tomus.    /6.  12,  v.  509. 

A  son  (^  Ixion  and  the  cloud.  ODid.  Mti.  12 
f .  245. 

Amtdov  a  city  of  Peonia,  in  Macedonia, 
which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Priam  during  the  Tro- 
jan war.     Homer,  II  2. 

Amtmowb,  daughter  of  Danaos  and  Europe, 
married  Enceladus,  son  of  Egyptus,  whom  she 
murdered  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials.  She 
wounded  a  satyr  with  an  arrow  which  she  had 
aimed  at  a  stag.  The  satyr  pursued  her,  and 
even  oflTered  her  riolence,  but  Neptune  deli- 
vered her.  It  was  said,  that  she  was  the  only 
one  of  the  50  sisters  who  was  not  condemned 
to  fill  a  leaky  tub  with  water  in  hell,  because 
f>be  had  been  continually  employed,  by  order  of 
her  father,  in  supplying  the  city  of  Argos  with 
water,  in  a  great  drou^t.  Neptune  saw  her  in 
this  employment,  and  was  enamoured  of  her. 
He  carrittl  her  away,  and  in  the  place  where 
she  stood,  he  raised  t  fountain,  by  striking  a 
rock.  The  fountain  has  been  called  Amymone. 
She  had  Nauplius  by  Neptune.  Prcperi,  2,  el. 
26,  T.  46.'-Aj)oUod.  2 — Strab.  8.— Potu.  2,  c. 
Sl.^Ovid  Amor.  1,  v.  515 — Hygin,  fab.  169. 

A  fountain  and  rivulet  of  Peloponnesus, 

flowing  through  Argolis  into  the  lake  of  Lema. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  240. 

Amtntas,  1st,  was  king  of  Macedonia  after 
his  father  Alectas.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dered the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzos  for  their 
wanton  and  insolent  behaviour  to  the  ladies  of 
his  father's  court.  Bubaret,  a  Persian  seoeral, 
wu  sent  with  an  army  to  reyenge  the  death  of 
the  ambassadors;  but  instead  of  makins  war, 
he  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  defended 
his  possessions.    Jwtin.  7,  c.  S. — Ikroiot.  5, 

7  and  8. ^The  second  of  that  name  was  son 

of  Menelans,  and  king  of  Macedonia,  after  his 
murder  of  Paosanias.  He  was  expelled  by  the 
lllyrians,  and  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and 
Spartans.  He  made  war  against  the  lllyrians 
and  Olynthians,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His 
wife  Eurydice  conspired  against  his  life;  bother 
mares  were  seasonably  diccovered  by  one  of  his 
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ru^ff,  and  Fhilm,  Alcxaoder  tht  mat*! 
AAer,  kf  kfs  fint  wifii  and  by  the  oliier  be  )wd 
iiririawj  Andaeae,  aad  Meeekoi.    He  reigB- 


di4fem;  aod  sooQafler  Utdeadi,  hit  iod 
AifipBBdcfcd  all  hie  bnlhen.  aad  ascended 
Ae&rane.    Jbiilm.  7,  c  4  aad  9.— Di^d.  14, 

Ik.— C.  .AQip.  It  Phd.  la  PcUd. ^Tbece  u 

Moikcr  kJBj^  of  Af  acedoaia^  oi  tbe  Maie  aane. 
Wti/  Uilife  few  paitkolan  are  recorded  in 

hnlaqr. ^A  jnaa  wbo  tacceeded  Dejotmi  in 

te  imgkm  of  €;aUo|^«cta.  After  hit  death 
it  befitac  a  RammB  pnriace  eader  Angoslns* 

3ta*.  12. One  of  Ateiaodcr'e  effiocn 

Infttereiioer  wIm  deeerted  to  Derios,  and  was 
Ufed  as  he  altanplad  to  seiae  Egjpt.    {kart, 

S,e.  t. ^A  aao  aT  Anlioehw,  who  withdiaw 

feiMeir  from  Maeodosiia,  because  he   hated 

AliTinadti . ^Aa  officer  la  Alenader's  caval- 

n.  Uahadtwo  hncbers,  called Simnai  aad 
ra— .  He  wan  aacasedof  ooBspirecj  agaiast 
<fcahing,oaaiKUMtof  hisfreat  iadaiMMgr  with 

€•  •,  J.  «.  e^  1*. ^A  shepherd's  name  iaVii^ 

fi^  JEd^. ^A  Gjreek  wriler  wbo  eoo^posed 

sernra/  ««eIbs  ^aolad  by  Athensens  10  and  12. 

AMYwtuvaa,  aa  hiatanan  in  the  age  of  An- 
miaas,  wka  sirolea  teaatiaa  in  oonaieadatioB  of 
Ai^  OtyaDpias,  aad  Akxaader. 

AjnMTPa,  a  UagoT  Aigos,  son  of  Phrastor. 
Be  i>i|sinrt  his  sea  Pboeniz  of  bis  ms,  .to 
faaufc  him  lor  the  viofence  he  bad  ofiered  to 
Clylia,  hm   caarahiiie.    l^fia.  fab.  173. 


Olid.  JbL  ft,  T.  Wl^^JhoUod.  3.— AMNcr.  //. 
•. ^A  B»cnl  eC  te  Dolopes.    Omd.  Ma. 


iS«  w.  a64.- 


killed  hy 
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-A  SM  of  iEgyphHi 
ma  ant  a%ht  et  his 
gm.  Aft.  170. 

Anus,  amna  of  Syfaaris,  who  eonsolted  the 
ancle  ^  Da^hc  coaeerniag  the  prohaUe  dnra^ 
lim  ef  his  eoaaliy^  fwosperity,  4e. 
AMTaicvB  Cajovs,  a  plaia  of  Thasmly. 

Aaaaan,  a  kiag  by  whom  Cyras  was  killed 


Avfana,  a  towa  ef  Tbess^.-— <-A  tiTer 
■wiliiiiiifl  hy  FmU  Flaee.  2,  t.  11. 

AsBTms,  a  Tivcr  of  India,  fhUing  into  the 
van^ps*    dBvaaissa  Mfwtc* 

AHrrwiav,  a  asa  of  Cietheiis,  king  of  lol- 
chas,  hif  Tjia^  He  nanf ed  Idomene,  by  affaom 
hehadBvsaadMelampos.  AAer  his  father's 
death,  ha  ertd»lishad  himsetf  ia  Messenia,  with 
rNelnis,  and  re-eslahlished  or  fegu- 
I  Olympic  gaaies.— Metampas  is  calltd 
waatfOiMDhisihtherABiythaon.  Vvrg. 
G  S,T.  550— INad.  4.  Jlpoiloi.  l.-^Homtr. 

on.  11. A  soa  of  HipfMaos,  who  assisted 

Priam  ia  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  hilled  by 
Lycoaaades.     Bsmsr.  JL  17. 
Asrans,  a  daaghter  of  As^rages,  whomCy- 

vmasamed.  OcMf Adav^derofXerxes, 

who  man  if  d  Megabyzns,  and  disgpaeed  beiself 
byhcrdehaadieries. 

AaXcBs  or  AaacTBS,  a  name  giren  to  Cas- 
tor aad  Fattaa  among  the  Afhealans.    Their 
ealled  Anaeeia.    FhiL  in  7%ct. 
.  Jr.  D.  S,  e.  21. 
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B.  C.  who,  oa  tccooBt  of  hit  wisdom,  ttenver- 
aaee,  aad  eitensif  e  knowledge,  has  been  called 
one  of  the  seren  wise  meat  Like  his  countiy- 
mea,  he  made  nse  of  a  cart  Instead  ofa  hoose. 
He  was  wont  to  compare  laws  to  eebwett, 
which  caa  stop  only  small  flies,  and  hre  onable 
to  Resist  the  saperior  force  of  large  insects. 
Wbca  he  retuned  to  Seythia,  frsm  Athens^ 
when  he  bad  spent  some  time  in  stady,  and  in 
die  Irieadship  of  Solea,  he  attempted  to  intro- 
duce there  the  laws  of  die  Athenians,  which  to 
irritated  his  brother,  who  was  then  on  the  throne, 
that  he  killed  him  with  an  arrow.  Anacharsaa 
has  rendered  himself  fhmoos  among  the  ancieatt 
by  his  writiap,  and  his  poems  on  war,  the  laws 
of  Seythia,  flee.  Two  of  his  lettcn  to  Croesof 
and  Uaano  are  still  extant  Later  authors  ha?a 
atlribotod  to  him  the  inventioB  of  tinder,  of  an- 
chors, and  of  die  potter's  wheel.  The  name  of 
Aaacharsis  is  become  f  eiy  familiar  to  modem 
ears,  by  that  elegaat,  Taluable,  and  truly  classi- 
cal wofk  of  Barthelemi,  called  tbe  iravels  of 
Aaachanis.  lUrtdti.  4,  c.  46,  47  and  48.— 
PhU in  CofMPia.— Cfe.  TWc  6,  c.  32.— 5<ra6  7. 

Akacidh,  a  mottotaia  with  a  temple,  sa- 
cred to  the  Aaaoes  in  Peloponnesus.  Pdyan. 
1,  c.  21. 

AvAoasoH.  a  famous  Ivric  poet  of  Teos,  in 
Ionia,  highly  favonred  by  Poiycratcs  and  Hip- 
parchiu,  son  of  Pisislratos.  He  was  of  a  las- 
civious and  intemperate  disposition,  much  given 
to  drinking,  aad  deeply  enamoured  of  a  youth 
called  Bathylas.  His  odes  are  still  extant,  aad 
the  uneommoD  sweetness  aad  elegance  of  his 
poetiy  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age 
aad  sountsy  Ue  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and 
after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and  debaocherr, 
ehoked  himielf  with  a  grape  stone,  and  expired. 
Plato  says,  that  he  was  desoended  from  an  illus- 
trious family,  and  that  Codrus,  the  last  king  of 
Athens,  was  one  of  his  progenitors.  His  statue 
was  placed  ia  tbe  citadel  or  Athens,  represent- 
ing him  as  aa  old  drunken  man,  singing,  with 
every  mark  of  dissipation  and  intemperance. 
Anacreon  flourished  632  B.  C.  All  that  he 
wrote  is  not  extant;  his  odes  were  first  published 
by  H.  Stephens,  with  an  elegant  translatioa. 
The  best  editions  of  Anacreon  are,  that  of 
Maittaire,  4to.  London,  1726,  of  which  only  one 
hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  tbe  very  cm^ 
rect  one  of  Barnes,  Itmo.  Cantab.  1721,  to 
which  may  be  added  that  of  Brunch,  12mo. 
Argentor,  1776.  Pmu.  1,  c.  2,  26— Sfra6. 
14.— ^iaa.  T.  H.  •,  c.  4.— Cte.  ta  TuK.  4,  c 
88.— fforal.  ^nnI.  14,  ▼.  20*— Ptta.  7,  c.  7.— 
Herodot.  3,  c.  121. 

AvAcrroau  aad  Amactouum,  a  town  of  Epi- 
rus,  in  a  peninsula  towards  die  gulf  of  Ambra- 
cia.  It  was  founded  by  a  CorinUiian  colony, 
and  was  the  cause  «f  many  quarrels  betweea 
the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians. — Augustus 
earned  tbe  inhabitants  to  the  city  of  Nicopolis, 
alter  the  batUe  of  Actium.  Sirab*  10.— TAucyd. 

1,  c.  66.— Pitn.  4,  c.  1, 1.  6,  c  29. An  aar 

dent  name  of  Miletns. 

AvAcrSaiB,  a  woman  of  Lesbos,  wantonly 
loved  hy  Sappho.    Ovid  Her^  16,  v.  17. 

AMADTOMiNB,  u  valuable  painting  of  Venus, 
irpcmcBtod  as  riihv  Ihm  the  s«a,  by  ApelkM 
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Aifgustas  booght  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple 
of  J.  Caenr.^  The  lower  part  of  it  wai  a  little 
defaced,  aod  there  were  found  oo  painters  in 
Eome,  able  to  repair  it    PKn.  36,  c.  10. 

Akagnia,  now  .^fM^,  a  city  of  the  Her* 
nici  in  Latiam,  where  Antony  ttnick  a  medal 
when  he  diTorced  Octaria,  and  married  Cleo- 
patra, ftrg,  JEn.  7,  V.  684.— Slnifr^  b.^Ral. 
8,  V.  S92. 

Anagooia,  afestiral  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Eryx  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venot.  JElian, 
V.H.  l,c.  15.  //.  df.  4,  C.  «. 

Anagtrontum.  a  small  Tillage  tf  Attica. 
Nerodot. 

AkaTtis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The  fir- 
gins  who  were  consecrated  to  her  serrice,' es- 
teemed themselres  more  dignified  by  public 
prostitution.  The  festirals  of  the  deity  were 
called  Sacarom  Festa;  and  when  they  were  cele- 
brated, both  sexes  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and 
inebriated  tbemseWes  to  snch  a  degree,  that  the 
whole  was  concluded  by  a  scene  of  the  great- 
est lascivionsoess  and  intemperance.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Cyrus,  when  he  marched 
against  the  Sace,  and  covered  tables,  with  the 
most  exquisite  dainties,  tkat  he  might  detain  the 
enemy  by  the  novelty  and  sweetness  of  food  to 
which  they  were  onaeeuHtomed.  and  thus  easily 

destroy  them.    Siroh.   11 Diana   is  also 

worshipped  under  this  name  by  the  Lydians. 
Flin,  S3,  c.  4. 

Akamias,  an  Iambic  poet.    •A&en. 

AnXpbb,  an  island  that  rose  oat  of  the  Cretan 
sea,  and  receiied  this  name  ilrom  the  Argonaats, 
who,  in  die  middle  of  a  storm,  suddenly  saw  the 
new  moon.  Apollo  was  worshipped  there»  and 
called  Anapheus.    ApoUo/nSm* 

Anaphltstus,  a  small  rillage  of  Attica,  near 
the  sea,  called  after  an  ancient  hero  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  son  of  TroBien. ^A  small  vil- 
lage near  Athens. 

AnIpus,  a  river  of  Epims.  Tkuofd  £,  c.  8£. 
—Of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse.    Id,  6,  e.  96. 

Ana&tes,  a  people  of  lower  Pannonia.  Ccbi. 
UU.  G  c.  tS. 

Anas,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  Oandiana. 
Strah.  3. 

AKATdLE,  one  of  the  Horoe.    HygkL  fab. 

183. A  mountain  near  the  Ganges,  where 

Apollo  ravished  a  nymph  called  Anaxibia. 

AKAtrcnTDAs,  a  Samian  wrestler.  Pans.  6, 
C.27 

Anavrus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot 
of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  lost  one  of  his 

sandals.  CalUm.  in  Dion, A  river  of  Troas 

near  Ida.     CohJk. 

Anausis,  one  of  Medea's  tnitort,  killed  by 
Styrus.     Vol,  PlauS,  v.  43. 

Anax,  a  son  of  Coelns  and  Terra,  father  to 
Asterios,  from  whom  Miletnshas  been  called 
Anactoria.     Pons.  1,  c  36, 1.  7,  c.  t. 

AnaxagSras,  succeeded  his  father,  Mega* 
penthes,  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampos, 
who  had  cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  madness. 

Potts.  2,  e.  18. A  Clazomenian  philosopher, 

son  of  Hegesibulus,  disciple  to  Anaximenes,  and 
preceptor  to  Socrates,  and  Enripides.  He  dis- 
regarded wealth  and  hoBonn,  to  indalgt  hiij 


fondness  for  meditation  and  phOoaopiiy.  He 
applied  himself  to  astronomy,  was  acquainted 
with  eclipses  and  predicted,  that  one  day  a  stone 
would  fall  from  the  sun,  which  it  is  said  really 
fell  into  the  river  iEgos.  Anaxagoras  trafelled 
into  Egypt  for  improvement,  and  used  to  say 
that  he  prefened  a  crain  of  wisdom  to  heaps  i€ 
gold.  Pericles  was  in  tiie  number  of  his  pupils, 
and  often  consulted  him  in  matters  of  state;  and 
once  dissuaded  him  from  starving  himself  la 
death.  The  ideas  of  Anaxagoras,  concerning 
the  heavens,  were  wild  and  extravagant  He 
supposed  that  the  son  was  inflammable  matter, 
about  the  bigness  of  Peloponnesns;  and  that  die 
moon  was  inhabited.  The  heavens  he  believed 
to  be  of  stone,  and  the  earth  of  similar  materi- 
als. He  was  accused  of  impiety,  and  condemned 
to  die;  but  he  ridiculed  the  sentence,  and  said  it 
had  long  been  pronounced  upon  him  by  nature. 
Being  asked  whether  his  body  should  be  carried 
into  his  own  country,  be  answered,  no,  as  die 
road  that  led  to  the  other  side  of  the  ^ve  was 
as  long  firom  one  place  as  the  other.  His  scho- 
lar, Pericles,  plesided  eloquently  and  successful- 
ly for  him,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  ex- 
changed for  banishment.  In  prison,  the  philo- 
sopher is  said  to  have  attempted  to  square  the 
circle,  or  detormine  exactly  the  proportion  of  its 
diameter  to  the  circumference.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  Lampsacui  asked  him,  before  his  death, 
whether  he  wished  any  thing  to  be  done  in  com- 
memoration of  him,  Yes,  says  he,  let  the  boji 
be  allowed  to  play  on  the  aaniversaiy  of  my 
death.  This  was  carefhlly  observed,  and  that 
time,  dedicated  to  relaxation,  wu  called  Jku^- 
agordiL  He  died  at  Lampsacns  in  his  seventf- 
seeond  year,  428  B.  C.  His  writings  were  net 
much  esteemed  by  his  pupil  Socrates.  IXtf.  in 
Ftte.— Ptel.  Ml  JVtria  k  PcrtoL-^Cie.  JM  ^ 

4,  c  t3.~7Wc.  1,  c.  43 ^A  statuary  of 

iE;gina.    P«m.  5,  c.  23. ^A  grammariaa, 

disciple  to  Zenodotnt.  Dkf.^— -An  orator, 
disdple  to  Socrates.  Diog^.*^— A  son  of  Eehe- 
anax,  who,  with  his  brotim  Codras  and  Dio- 
dorus,  destroyed  Hegesias,  tyrant  of  fiphesos. 

Anaxahdbr,  of  the  bmily  of  the  Heradidc, 
was  son  of  Eurycrates,  and  kinig  of  Sparta. 
The  second  Messenian  war  began  in  his  reign, 
in  which  Aristomenes  so  egregioady  signalized 
himself.  His  son  was  called  Eutyerates.  H^ 
roibl.  7,  c  204 — Piul.  in  ApapL-^Pt^,  3,  c 
3, 1.  4,  c.  16  and  16. A  general  of  Mega- 
lopolis, taken  by  die  Thebans. 

AyAXAMDabBs,  son  of  Leon,  and  father  to 
Cieomenes  1st,  and  Leonidas,  was  king  of 
Sparta.  Bv  the  order  of  the  Ephori  he  divorced 
his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond,  on  ac- 
connt  of  her  barrenness;  and  he  was  thefint 
Lacedmnonian  who  had  two  wives.  EkndU* 
1,  6  and  7.— P/ia.  in  JSpoph.  1.— Pew.  3,  c  3, 

&c A  son  of  Theopompus.    Hend»L  8,  c. 

131. A  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  in  the  age  of 

Philip  and  Alexander.  He  was  the  fint  poet  i 
who  introduced  intrigues  and  rapes  open  the 
stage.  He  was  of  snch  a  oassionate  dispositioa  j 
that  he  tore  to  pieces  all  his  compositions  which  ! 
met  with  no  success.  He  eoniposed  about  a 
hundred  plays,  of  which  ten  obtained  ibe  priae.  : 
of  lit»  poetiy  rMMia  in  Atbe- 
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iuiABCBOiy  a  philflwpker  of  Abdcn*  one 
«f  (fce  MIowen  of  l>eaMcritiu,  and  the  friend 
«f  Akmoder.  Wlieik  tiie  numareh  had  been 
«M9dcd  u  a  battle,  the  phU<Moi»ber  pointed  to 
Ac  place,  iddiDg,  that  ii  hnaaa  blood,  and  not 
&e blood «f  aged.  The  freedom  of  Anaxarchut 
dfeoded  Mkoaeod,  and  aller  Alexander's  death, 
the  tjnal,  ia  rereage,  aeiied  the  philotopber, 
and  povried  him  in  a  itooe  mortar  with  iron 
huDBoi.  He  bore  ihia  with  mach  reiignation, 
lad  odaimed,  ^  Foaad  the  bodj  of  Anazar- 
cboi,  for  Ihoa  doet  not  poand  hn  loal.*'  Upon 
Ail,  Nkeacon  threatened  to  cut  hit  tongoe, 
aid  Aaanrchaa  hit  it  off  with  bit  teeth,  and 
^  it  out  into  the  tjiant'i  faee.  Oatd.  in.  Ih. 
T.  Sll^PM.  m  BfK^.  7.— DMf.  tn  VUd.^ 

Cle.  ia  1\ac.  S,  e.  2S. A  Tlieban  general . 

Tkm^L  8,  e.  100. 

AaAuuiiTK,  a  gjnl  of  Salamh,  who  to  arro- 
Saatlj  drnpued  the  addremet  of  ipbii ,  a  yonth 
of  jgDoUe  birth,  Ihal  Ihe  lover  hang  hintelf  at 
her  door.  She  mw  this  tad  spectacle  without 
miolaoo  orpiff,  and  wat  changed  into  a  stone. 
Otid.  Met  14,  t.  743. 

Avixivom,  a  mnticiaa,  whom  Antony  great- 
ly hsnoaifd,  and  preifnted  with  the  tribnte  of 
fevdtica.    Arab.  14. 

AvAxut,  a  Tbehaa  general.  jPmit.  S,  c 
». 

AsisoMA,  a  siller  of  Agamemnon,  mother  of 
terea  teat  aad  two  daaghters  by  Nestor.  Pmu, 
2,  c.  S$.^>~A  dang^tcr  of  Bias,  brother  to  the 
physiciaa  Melampos.  She  married  Pelias,  king 
of  lolchot,  by  whom  she  had  Acastas,  and  four 
daoghtan,  FliBidiee,  Pelopea,  Hippothoe,  and 

Alcetie.    Atlbrf.  1,  c.  9 She  is  called 

dsigbler  of  Pymat,  hy  Hygin.  fab.  14. 

AjTAzicalTBs,  an  Athenian  archon.  Pans. 
lO.cfS 

AvAxniinrt,  ■naceeded  bis  father  Zenxida- 
QossadM  throne  of  Sparta.  PmcfS,c.7,l. 
4,cl5. 

AxAxblt  aad  AmaxIlIus,  a  Messeoian,  ty- 
ntefWhcginBfi  He  took  Zaoele,  and  was  so 
■ild  tad  popwiar  daring  his  reign,  that  when 
be  4ied,  41«  B.  C.  he  left  his  infant  sons  to  the 
eoe  of  one  of  hit  tervanti,  and  the  citixeos 
choK  laiher  to  obey  a  tla?e  than  revolt  from 
their  beasidkat  torereign't  childien.  JutUn. 
S,  c.  t^Poat.  4,  e.  tS,  I  5,  c.  27.— TWtieyd. 

«,  c.  fe— Arodbi.  •,  c.  S3, 1.  7,  c.  167. A 

■askian  of  Laritia,  banished  from  Italy  by 

AagsMn. ^A  Pythagorean  philosopher. 

A  ihyacian.    Pfiis.  19,  c.  1. An  hittorian, 

who  bcf^  hit  Utlory  with  bitter  inTectives 

>|iitst  fcimer  writem.     DUmifi,  HaL A 

Ueedaaaoaiao.    Phd.Alak. Acomicwri- 

ttf,  aboot  the  lOOtb  olympiad. 

AjuxiUDEt,  wraie  tome  treatises  concerning 
pbatiephcn,  and  mentioned  that  Plato's  mother 
betaat  pregnant  by  a  phantom  of  the  god 
Apolb),  fmn  which  ekcnmstance  her  son  was 
calM  the  prince  of  wisdom.    IHog.iinPlyA, 

AKsfBuanaa,  a  Blilesian  philosopher,  the 
coBpantea  and  disciple  of  Thales.  lie  was  the 
frsiwhacoailnietcd  sphem,  aiNrted  that  the 


earth  was  of  a  cylindrical  fbm,  aad  thougj^t 
that  men  wera  bom  of  earth  and  water  mixed 
together,  and  betted  by  the  beamt  of  the  ton; 
that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  the  moon  receiT- 
ed  light  from  the  too,  which  he  considered  4s  a 
circle  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  about  twenty-eight 
times  bigger  than  the  earth.  He  made  the  fint 
geographical  maps  apd  sun  dials.  He  died  in 
the  64tb  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  641.  Cie. 
.Betd,  QiMBst  4,  c.  S7_Di4if .  m  VU^Plm. 
t,  c.  79.  Plut.  Pk  He  had  a  son  who  bore 
his  name.    Sh^.  1. 

AMxxiMiifBs,  a  phikMopher,  son  of  Erasistrt- 
tas,  nod  disciple  of  Anaximander,  whom  be  su&* 
ceeded  in  his  school.  He  said  that  the  air  was 
the  caote  of  every  created  being,  and  a  self-ex- 
isteot  divinity,  and  that  the  sua,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars,  had  been  made  from  the  earth.  He 
considered  the  earth  as  a  plain,  and  the  heaveaa 
as  a  solid  concave  figure,  on,  which  the  stars 
were  fixed  like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent  at 
that  time,  and  from  which  originated  the  pro- 
verb, T<  u  6u^f0*  tfimm,  if  the  Keavena 
sbottU  fuU?  to  which  Horace  has  alluded,  S 
Od.  S,  V.  7.  He  died  604  years  B.  C.  Cie. 
•^Md.  q^cut.  4,  c.  37,  de  \W.  D.  1,  c.   10. 

PUU,  Ph,-^PUn.  2,  c.   76 A  native  of 

Lampsacos,  son  of  Arittocles.  He  was  pupil  to 
Diogenes,  the  Cyoic,  and  preceptor  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  of  whose  life,  and  that  of  Philip, 
be  wrote  the  history.  When  Alexander,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  threatened  to  pot  to  death  all  the 
inbabitanU  of  Lampsacos,  because  they  had 
maintained  a  long  siege  against  bim,  Antxime* 
nes  was  scot  by  his  count^meo  to  appease  the 
king,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  swore  he 
would  not  grant  the  favour  he  was  going  to  ask. 
Upon  this,  Anaximenes,  begged  tbe  king  to  de- 
stroy the  city  and  enslave  tbe  inhabitants,  and 
by  this  artful  request  the  city  of  Lampsacut 
was  saved  from  destruction.  Besides  the  life 
of  Philip  and  his  son,  be  wrote  a  bistoiy  of 
Greece  m  It  books,  all  now  lost.  His  nepheir 
bore  the  same  name,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
ancient  paintings.  Pam.  6,  c.  18.— Foi.  Max, 
7.  c.  3.    Dinf .  m  VU. 

AnaxipSlis,  a  comic  poet  of  Thasot.     Plm, 

14,  c.  14. ^A  writer  on  agricvlture,  likewise 

of  Thasot. 

AirAXjpput,  a  comic  writer  in  the  age  of 
Demetrius.  He  used  to  say  that  pbilosophen 
were  wise  only  in  their  speeches,  but  fools  in 
their  actions.    Atkm. 

Anaxirrhob,  a  daughter  of  Coronns,  who 
married  Epens.    Peas.  6^  e.  1. 

Anaxis,  a  Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote  a 
histoiy  down  to  the  nge  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyn- 
tas.  Diod.  26. A  son  of  Castor  and  Hilaira. 

Anaxo,  a  rirgin  of  Troesene  carried  away 

by  Theseus    Plii<.  vn  Thm, ^A  daogbter  of 

Alceus,  motiier  of  Alemene  by  Electryon. 

ANCiBus,  tbe  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Arj^nauts.  He 
was  at  tbe  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  in 
which  he  perished.  Ih^gin*  fab.  173  and  248. — 

Ooid.  Mtt,  8. ^The  son  of  Neptune  and 

Astypaltea.  He  went  with  the  Ai^gonauls,  and 
succeeded  Tipbis  as  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo.  Ho 
rei|;ned  in  Ionia,  where  he  married  SaoMa^ 
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dffogfiter  of  the  Marander,  by  whom  he  had  fbor 
80D8,  Perilas,  Enudas,  Samus,  A'ithenas,  and 
ooe  daughter  called  Parthenope.  Orphewf  •Or- 
fWi.  He  was  once  told  \>j  one  of  his  servants, 
whom  he  pressed  with  bard  labour  in  his  vine- 
yard, that  he  never  would  taste  of  the  produce 
of  his  vines.  He  had  already  the  cup  in  bis 
hand,  and  called  die  prophet  to  convince  him  of 
bis  falsehood;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in  his 
prediction,  uttered  this  well  known  proverb, 

MuUa  caiunt  inUr  eaUeem  supremaque  lahn. 
And  that  vety  moment  Anceus  was  told  that  a 
wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard;  upon  which 
he  threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  clrive  away 
the  wild  beast.    He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

AncalTtes,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the 
Trinobantes.     Cas.  Bell,  G.  5,  c.  21. 

AncARivs,  a  gud  of  the  Jews.  Vtd.  •Ancftto- 
Iw, 

ANcki  RiA,  a  family  of  Rome.— ^The  name 
of  Octavia's  mother.    Fhtt.  in  Anton. 

Ancuaiuvs,  a  noble  Roman  killed  by  the 
partizaos  of  Marius  during  the  civil  wars  with 
Syfla.    Ptut,  in  Mario. 

ANCBEMfiLtTS,  son  of  RhoBtus,  king  of  the 
Mkrmbii  in  ftaly,  ravished  his  mother-in-law, 
Casperia,  for  which  be  was  expelled  by  his  fa- 
ther. He  fled  to  Tumus,  and  was  killed  by 
Pallas,  son  of  Evander  in  the  wars  of  ^neas 
against  the  Latins.     Virg,  Mn.  10,  v.  38 9. 

Ancbesites,  a  wind  which  blGw»  ftom  An- 
cbita,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic.  ad  JlUic.  7,  ep. 
l.--Dionys.  Hd,  " 

Anchesmus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where  Ju- 
piter Jlxtxhtstma  has  a  statue. 

AnchiXub  and  Akchiala,  a  city  on  the  sea 
eoast  of  Cilicia.  Sardanapalos,  the  last  king 
of  Assyria,  built  it  with  Tarsus  in  its  neighbour 
bood,  in  one  day.  JSftrofr.  14. — P/tn.  5,  c.  27. 
The  founder  was  buried  there,  and  had  a  statue^ 
under  which  was  a  famous  inscription  in  the 
Syrian  laoeoage,  denoting  the  great  intempei^ 
ance  and  dissipation  which  distinguished  all  his 
life.  There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Tbrace,  called  by  Ovid  the  city  of  Apollo. 
There  was  another  In  Epirus.  Ovid.  Trisf.  1, 
el.  10,  v.  56— PKn.  4,  c.  11  -^Wefa,  2,  c.  2. 

Avchialits,  a  famous  astrologer. A  great 

warrior,  father  of  Mentes. One  of  the  Phae- 

acians.  Homer.  Od.— --A  god  of  the  Jews,  as 
some  suppose,  in  JUariiaVs  epigrams,  II  ep.  95. 

Anchtmolids,  a  Spartan  general  sent  against 
the  Pisistratidm,  and  killed  in  the  expedition. 

HerodoU  5,  c  63. ^A  son  of  Rhcetus.     Vid. 

Anchemolus. 

Anchinoe,  daughter  of  Nilus,  and  wife  of 
Belus.    ^IpoUod,  2,  c.  1. 

Anchiow.     Fid.  Chion. 

Anchise,  a  city  of  Italy.    Dionys.  Hd, 

AnchIses,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis,  daugh- 
W  of  lius.  He  was  of  such  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion, that  Venus  came  down  from  heaven  on 
mount  Ida,  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  to  enjoy 
his  company.  The  goddess  became  pregnant, 
ana  forbade  Anchises  ever  to  mention  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received,  on  pain  of  being  struck 
Hitb  thunder.    The  child  which  Venus  brought  I 


fortt,  mn  called  JSneas;  he  wa»  ectooated  m 
soon  as  bom,  by  the  oym|!4to  of  Ida,  and,  when 
of  a  proper  age,  was  intrusted  to  the  oare  of 
Chiron  the  Centbur.  When  Troy  was  taken, 
Anchises  was  become  so  infirm  that  Aneas,  to 
whom  die  Greeks  permitted  to  take  away  what- 
ever he  esteemed  most,  earned  him  through  the 
flames  upon  his  shoulders,  and  Ihuf  saved  bia 
lift.  He  accompanied  his  son  in  his  voyage  to- 
wards Italy,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  on  monnt  Bryx,  by 
iEneas  and  Acestes,  king  of  the  country,  and 
the  anniversary  of  his  dem  was  afterwards  ce- 
lebrated by  his  son  and  the  Trojan  son  bis  tomb. 
Some  authors  have  maintained  that  Anchiaea 
bad  /brgot  the  injunctions  of  Venus,  and  boaMed 
at  a  feast,  that  he  enjoyed  her  favours  on  mount 
Ida,  upon  which  he  vras  killed  with  thunder. 
Others  say,  that  the  wounds  he  received  fironi 
the  thunder  were  not  mortal,  and  that  they  only 
weakened  and  disfigured  his  body.  Virgil,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid,  introduces  him  ia 
the  Elysian  fields,  relating  to  his  son  the  fates 
that  were  to  attend  him,  and  the  fortune  of  his 
descendants  the  Romans.  [  Fid.  Aneas.]  Firg, 
JBn.  1, 2,  &c.— Hygin.  fab.  94,  254, 260, 270. 
-^Hesiod  Theog.  v.  1010..-.d^Uod.  S.-^Ovid 
Fatt.  4,  V.  34.  Hotmr  II.  20.  if  Hymn,  in  Vt- 
ner — Xtnoph.  Cyneg.  c.  1.  Dton^s.  Hal.  I.  de 
AnHq.  Rotn. — Pausomof.  8,  c.  12,  says,  that 
Anchises  was  buried  on  a  mountain  in  Areadia, 
which,  (torn  him,  has  been  called  Anchisia.— ^ 
An  Atfienian  archon.    Diongs.  HaL  8. 

Anchisia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  a  monument  of  Anchises. 
Paus.  8,  c.  12  and  13. 

AnchisiXdbs,  a  patronymic  of  jGneas,  as 
being  son  of  Anchises.  Virg,  JEn,  6,  r.  348, 
&c. 

Ancboe,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ce- 
phisus,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Strab. 

AnchSea,  a  fortified  place  in  Galatia.. 

Ancrurus,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Pbiygia, 
who  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, when  the  eardi  had  opened  and  swallowed 
up  many  buildings.  The  oracle  had  been  coin 
suited,  and  gave  for  answer,  that  the  gulf  woahi 
never  close,  if  Midas  did  not  throw  into  it  what- 
ever he  bad  most  precious.  Though  the  king 
had  parted  with  many  things  of  Immense  value, 
yet  the  gulf  continued  open,  tilt  AnehuniB, 
thinking  himself  the  most  precious  of  his  fother'a 
possessions,  took  a  tender  leave  of  his  wife  and 
family,  and  leaped  mto  the  earth,  which  closed 
immediately  over  hit  head.  Midas  erected 
there  an  altar  of  stones  to  Jupiter,  and  that  al- 
tar was  IhB  first  object  which  be  turned  to 
gold,  when  be  had  received  his  Ibtti  eift  from 
Uie  gods.  This  unpolished  lump  of  geld  existed 
still  in  the  age  of  Plutarch.    Plia.  in  Partdl, 

AncTle  and  Anctlb,  a  sacred  shield,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from  hea- 
ven in  the  reign  of  Noma,  when  the  Roman 
people  laboured  under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the 
preservation  of  this  shiela  depended  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  thereiore  Numa  ordered 
eleven  of  the  same  size  and  fisrm  to  be  made, 
that  if  ever  any  attempt  was  made  to  cany  them 
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daii^  te  trae  one.  Tbej  were  made  wHh 
MricwtBM^  ttet  the  king  puMilMd  Veteriiis 
JteoMs,  ihe  crtiity  wtmerer  rewwd  ke  de»> 
si  [ftf.  Blanariw  ]  Tbey  wera  kept  l» 
tetnipleofyeate,  and  iBorckerofprieitfWM 
cteei  t»  vilBh  over  tkeir  Mfctf.  Tbefe-priesii 
voe  eriM  MK,  ami  ii«m  twelf e  in  nunber; 
tbey  emie*  evety  year,  on  tke  tn€  of  Merch, 
the  ikkMi  ia  a  aoleoiD  pneenwa  ipaad  Ike 
villi  tf  Imm,  daBcng  aad  nnguir  praitet  to 
lke|ii  lfar».  Tkia  ttcted  fettmS  eoatiaoed 
three  %!,  daring  wkick,  eveiy  importaet  bnt- 
DHi  «■•  Hopped.  It  was  deemed  eelbvtBiiate 
to  It  ■■ikd  ee  tlioee  4^^  er  to  vodertake  aoj 
miftmK^md  7Mla»ia  l  Hisl.  has  atlribated 
the  aanicccwfol  rempeign  of  the  emperor  Ocko 
agaieit  VftelHas,  to  Ue  teanng  Borne  during 
te  wigfciatwe  of  tke  Aaeylienim  fetlam.  Tkew 
tap  ^cneaef  Ovfd  cB|daiD  the  origki  of  the  iveid 
Aacfle,  aikk  M  applied  to  tbeie  ikieMi: 
eifae  eaqpo  eooily  faae  ea  oaHK  perti  ntir 

^aaafarnftfveeaAf,  ciigiilii»  mnnw  aheif. 
Ftti.  S,  T.  5T7,  Ik. 
Vmr^deL.  £.  5,  e.  •.— FeL  JIfoa.  1,  c  1.— 
An.  f,  T.  IfC— ^M.  ta  .A^Wm  -^Kify .  JEm.  8, 
?.  •M^Dfonse.  ^fal.  t.— Ifo.  1,  e.  S0« 

ipcea  aad  Awcova,  a  town  of  Ficeanm, 
bwlthy  die  Siciliaae^  with  a  harboor  m  thefoim 
of  a  ertteeat  or  elbow,  («e^;^er)  oa  the  ibores 
of  Ike  Adriatic.  Near  this  plaee  it  the  Ikmooi 
chapel  of  Loietio,  soppoeed  by  monkith  hiitori- 
aa*  to  hKte  bcea  Imariit  throazh  the  air  by 
aasda,  Aogoat  10,  A.  D.  1291,  from  JadflM, 
where  it  was  a  cattage,  iahablted  by  the  Tirgia 
Bfsy.  The  repofed  lanetity  of  the  plaee  has 
oAee  hrowbt  100,060  pilgrims  in  oae  day  to 
Loietto.  PUm.  S,  e.  lS.^Laean.  t,  t.  40t.— 
Atf.  8,  r.  4S7. 

Ascvf  BfAKTivf ,  the  4th  king  of  Rome,  was 
^ladfOB  la  Name,  by  kts  daogbter.  He  waged 
t  Mcceafai  war  agaiast  the  Latiiis,  Veientes, 
Fideattes,  Voltei,  and  Sabinet,  and  joined 
BowiC  Janieohim  to  the  city  by  a  bridge,  and 
eariosed  noaat  Martios  and  the  Aveotine  writh- 
ia  the  vaHs  «f  the  city.  He  extended  the  con- 
Imi  of  tie  SoflMo  territories  to  the  sea,  where 
hebailtte  tosni  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouA  of  the 
T%cr.  Ve  inlicrited  the  raloar  of  Romalus 
wift  «ie  awdcvalfeD  of  Noma.  He  died  B.  C. 
€H,  after  a  reirB  of  94  years,  and  was  soeceed- 
ed  by  Tarqaia  8ie  elder.  Dioaps.  HtU,  S,  c.  9. 
~te.  1,  c.  9«,  fcc.— Ffor.  I,  c.  4.— Ktf^. 
-fii.  e,  r.  815. 

Ascfajc,  a  town  of  Sicily. ^A  town  of 

Fhrygia.    Fans.  1. 

A»A,  a  city  of  Africa.    Pojyb. 

AsaAaiTje,  certain  gladiatort  who  feught 
biiadMed,  wheaca  the  prorerb,  ^nMatanm 
«srr,lB  deaote  rash  and  ineoiisiderate  measares. 
Cie.  6,  cd  Foanr.  ep.  10. 

AvDaviA,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  wfaens  Aristo- 
BKaes  wee  edacated.  Few.  4,  c.  1,  9ie.  It 
Rceired  its  aame  ftom  a  galf  of  the  same  name. 
tt.4,c39. 

AxaacaTTA,  a  eoiratiy  of  Gavl,  near  the 
Tuwm»  aad  the  ocean.     TmiL  Jhm,  9,  c.  4t. 
I  a  Iowa  ef  Fhiygla* 


the  Celts,  bow  Jk^ 

jou.     Cos.  2,  BeU.  CMT  c.  86 A  villagB 

of  Italy,  near  Mantua,  where  Virgil  was  boia, 
hence  .Aidinaf.    MUU.  8,  r.  596. 

AasocloBs,  aa  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Leo^ 
goras.  He  lived  in  Oie  age  of  Socrates,  the 
philosopher,  and  was  intimate  with  the  most  U- 
lostriotts  men  of  his  age.  He  was  often  banidi- 
ed,  bot  bis  deiterity  always  restored  him  to  la- 
voar.  PhU.  has  written  his  life  in  10  cr^. 
Po«  of  his  oratioas  are  extant. 

AvdomItis,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  th^ 
Ganges.    .^bTiea. 

AHDajBMov,  the  fiither  of  Thoat.    Bygm, 

fab.  97. Tke  son-in-law  and  snccessor  of 

OBoens.    JipoUod.  I. 

ANaaAOATHiirB,  a  tyrant,  defeated  by  Ora- 
tiao,  A.  D.  383,  «te. 

AmdragItbus,  a  man  bribed  by  Lysimachns 
to  betray  bis  country,  8w.    Pohfmn.  4,  c.  12. 

AMDEAotfRAs,  a  DMB  who  died  a  soddea 
death.    JMarltel  6,  ep.  59. 

AMDRAMf  LBS,  a  loBg  of  Lydia,  wko  castra- 
ted women,  and  made  ase  of  them  as  eanocks. 


AMomiAs,  a  statnaiy  of  Argos.  Pmu.  6,  c. 
16.— *~A  man  of  Panormom,  wko  wrote  an  ae- 
coont  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  had  hap- 
pened in  Sicily.  JMun^-'-^K  son  of  the  Pene- 
ns.  Part  of  Bmotia,  especially  where  Orcho* 
menos  was  boilt,  was  called  JMbrek  alter  him. 
Pout.  9,  c.  34,  fcc. 

ANDaicLt7s,  a  momtaia  of  Cilicia.    8lnA, 

14. A  river  of  Troas,  falliag  into  the  Sea* 

mander.     Pkm,  6,  e.  27. 

AvDniscvs,  a  man  who  wrote  a  history  of 

Naxos.    Men.  1. A  worthless  oerson  call' 

ed  PsmdopMlippKs,  on  accoant  of  me  likeaem 
of  his  featores  to  king  Philip.  He  incited  the 
Macedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome,  and  was 
conoaered  and  led  ia  triumph  by  Metellas^  152 
B.  G.     Ftor.  %y  c.  14. 

Androbius,  a  famoas  painter.  Ptia.  86,  c. 
II. 

Androclba,  a  daughter  of  Antipmnus,  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  saeriflccd 
herself  in  the  service  of  her  country,  when  the 
oracle  had  promised  the  victory  to  her  countiy* 
men,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  Or- 
chomenos,  if  any  one  of  noble  birth  devoted 
himself  for  the  glory  of  his  nation.  Antipoenns 
refused  to  do  it,  and  his  daughters  cheerfully 
aceepted  it,  and  received  great  honours  aAer 
death.  Hercules,  who  fought  on  the  side  of 
Thebes,  dedicated  to  them  the  image  of  a  lion 
in  the  temple  of  Diana.    Pma.  9,  c.  17. 

AiTDROcLBs,  a  son  of  Phiatas,  who  reigned" 

in  Messenia.    Paw.  4,  c.  5,  &c. ^A  maa 

who  wrote  a  history  of  Cyprus. 

Androclidbs,  a  noble  Theban  who  defended 
the  democratieal,  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  oligarcbieal  power.  He  was  killed  by  oae 
of  his  enemies.— -A  sophist  in  the  age  of  Aa- 
relian,  who  gave  an  aecoant  of  philosophers. 

Amdroclvs,  a  soa  of  Codros,  who  reigned 
in  loaia,  and  took  Bphesns  and  Samoa.  Pam. 
7,  c.  2. 

AsDRocf  DBS,  a  physician,  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowk«  letter  to  iJMiMidar.---ritMMip#te(iaii»t 
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JIht,  meHunio,  U  fribetit  tmgwnan  ierr^  SwuH 
veneman  eat  himimi  deuui,  sic  H  WMun*  PUn. 
14,  c  6. 

Amdrodamub.     Vid.  ADdrodamai. 

Androdus,  a  tlaTe  known  and  protected  in 
die  Roman  circus,  by  a  lion  whose  foot  iie  had 
cored.     GeU-  6,  c.  16. 

ANDRdoROB,  a  Greek,  killed  by  .£neas  and 
his  friends,  whom  he  took  to  be  his  coantrymen. 
Virg..9in.2,v.  S71. 

Andr6geu8,  son  of  Mines  and  Pasiphe,  was 
&mous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He  overcame 
efery  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  became  such  a 
favourite  of  the  people,  that  .£geus  king  of  the 
country  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and 
caused  him  to  be  absassinated  as  he  was  going 
to  Thebes.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed  by  (he 
wild  bull  of  Marathon.  Minos  declared  war 
against  Athens  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  peace  was  at  last  re-established  on  condi- 
tion that  MgeuB  sent  yearly  seven  boys  and  seven 
girls  from  Athens  to  Crete  to  be  devoured  by  the 
minotaur.  [Vid.  Jdinotaunu.]  The  Athenians 
established  fesUvals  by  order  oi  Minos,  in  honour 
of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia.  Hygin. 
fab.  41.— Dtod.  4.— Fir.  JSn.  6,  v.  20.— Putis. 
1,  c.  1  and  27. — jSpoUod.  2,  c.  6, 1.  S,  c  1  and 
lb — Plvi,  in  Tkes. 

Androgt NJB,  a  fabulous  nation  of  Africa, 
beyond  the  Nasamones.  Every  one  of  them 
bore  the  characteristics  of  the  male  and  female 
sex;  and  one  of  their  breasts  was  that  of  a  man, 
and  the  other  that  of  a  woman.  Luerel.  6,  t. 
831 — Plin  7,  c.  2. 

ANDRdMicHE,  a  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of 
Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astyj^az.  She 
was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that  she  even  fed 
his  horses  with  bet  own  hand.  During  (he  Tro- 
jan war  she  remained  at  home  employed  in  her 
domestic  concerns.  Her  parting  with  Hector, 
who  was  going  to  A  battle,  in  which  he  perished, 
has  always  been  deemed  the  best,  most  lender 
and  pathetic  of  all  the  passages  in  Homer's 
Iliad.  She  received  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death  with  extreme  soitow;  and  after  tbe  taking 
of  Troy,  she  had  tbe  misfortune  to  see  her  only 
son  Astyanax,  after  she  had  saved  him  from  the 
flames,  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls  of  the 
city,  by  the  hands  of  tbe  man  whose  father  had 
killed  her  husband — (Seme,  in  Troad,)  An- 
dromache, in  the  division  of  the  prisoners  by  the 
Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus,  who 
treated  her  as  his  vrife,  and  carried  her  to  Epirus. 
He  had  by  her  three  sons,  Molossus,  Piclus,  and 
Pergamus,  and  aflerwards  repudiated  her.  After 
this  divorce  she  married  Helenus  son  of  Priam, 
who,  as  herself,  was  a  captive  of  Pyrrhus.  She 
reigned  with  him  over  part  of  the  country,  and 
became  mother  by  him  of  Ceshrinus.  Some  say 
that  Astyanax  was  billed  by  Ulysses,  and  Euri- 
pides says  that  Menelaus  put  him  to  death. 

Homer,  II  6,  22  and  24 — <{.  CoUA.  1 Ftig-. 

jGn.  S,  V.  486— Aj^n.  fab.  123.— Bores 
Fkryg.^Omd.  Am.  I,  el.  9,  ▼.  36,  TVuf.  5, 
el.  6,  V.  48.— ^pottod.  3,  c.  12.— Poaif.  1, 
c.  11. 

AjfDROMACHiDje,  R  DRtioD  who  presented  to 
Mieir  Uag  all  tbe  rirgiiis  who  were  of  nahile 


yean,  md  ptrmitted  him  to  naa  them  as  be 


ANDROMlCHns,  an  opulent  person  of  Sictlyt 
father  to  the  historian  Timsras.  Diod.  Ift.  He 
assisted  Timoleon  in  reoovermg  the  liberty  of 

the  Syracusans. ^A  genenl  of  Alexttider, 

to  whom  Parmenio  gave  tbe  gnTemment  ef 
Syria.    He  was  borot  alive  by  the  Samaritana. 

Curt.  4,  c.  6  and  8. An  officer  of  Seleoens 

the  younger.  JPofyom.  4. A  poet  of  By- 
zantium.  A  physician  of  Crete  in  the  age  of 

Nero ^A  sophist  of  Naplea,  in  tbe  age  of 

Dioclesian. 

AndromIdas  er'AMDROOAMVs,  a  native  of 
Rhegium,  who  made  laws  for  the  Thradana 
concerning  the  punishment  of  homicide,  &c. 
AriMM, 

AndrSmeda,  a  daughter  of  Gepbeos,  king 
of  iEthiopia,  by  Cassiope.  She  was  promioed 
ia  marriage  to  Phineus,  her  uncle,  when  Nep- 
tune drowned  the  kingdom,  and  sent  a  sea  asoo- 
ster  to  ravage  tfie  countiy,  because  Cassbpe 
had  boasted  herself  fairer  than  Juno  and  the 
Nereides.  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amsnon  vras 
consulted,  and  nothing  could  stop  the  resent- 
ment of  Neptune,  if  Andromeda  was  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sea  monster.  She  was  accordingly 
tied  naked  on  a  rock,  and  at  the  moment  that 
the  monster  was  going  to  devour  her,  Persasia, 
who  returned  through  the  air  from  the  conqueaC 
of  the  Gorgons,  saw  her,  and  was  captivated 
with  her  beauty.  He  promised  to  deliver  her 
and  destroy  the  monster,  if  he  received  her  in 
marriage  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.  Cepheua 
consented,  and  Perseus  changed  the  sea  monster 
into  a  rock,  by  showing  him  Medusa's  bead,  and 
untied  Andromeda  and  married  her.  He  had 
by  her  many  children,  among  whom  were 
Sthenelos,  Ancseos,  and  Electryon.  The  mar- 
riage of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  opposed 
by  rhineus,  who  after  a  bloody  battle  was  chang- 
ed into  a  stone  by  Perseus.  Soma  say  that 
Minerva  made  Andromeda  a  constellation  in 
hearen  after  her  death.  Vid.  Medusa,  Perseus. 
Hygin.  fab.  64.— Cic.  dt  MtL  D,  2,  c  43. — 
^Uod.  2,  c.  4,^^tmU.  6,  ▼.  633.— i^roperf. 

3,  el.  21. According  to  Plmyj  1.  6,  c.  31. 

it  was  at  Joppa  in  Judssa  that  Andromeda  vraa 
tied  on  a  rock.  He  mentions  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  huge  sea  monster,  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaoras  and 
carefully  preserved.  The  fable  of  Andromeda 
and  the  sea  monster  has  been  explained,  by 
supposing  that  she  was  courted  by  the  captain  of 
a  ship,  who  attempted  to  cany  her  away,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  ano&cr 
more  faithful  lover. 

Amdron,  an  Argive,  who  trarelled  all  OTer 
the  deserts  of  Libya  without  drink.    JMsM. 

1.  de  Ebriet. ^A  man  set  oTcr  the  citadel  of 

Syracuse  by  Dionysius.  Hermocrates  advised 
him  to  seize  it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant,  which 
he  refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  him  to  death 
for  not  discovering  that  Hermocrates  had  incited 

him  to  rebellion.     Pohfeaa.  6,  c.  2. ^A  man 

of  Halicamassus  who  composed  some  historical 
works.  Plut.  in  TAes.-— ^A  native  of  Epbesna, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.     Dicig. A  mu   of  Ai]goi.«— 
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•tetie  pbiltnplMr  oT 
{b9jtutB.C.  He  WW 
*e  faitvtao  pobliaiMd  aid  reviaed  tbe  works 
flf  AmtBliB  mid  TbeofhnBtiM.     Hit  periphrar 
j  the  bcac  edicioii  of  wUeh  h  that  of 

,  Svo.  I^  Rflf.  1617.  Pim.  mSyit 

KlMmjmAm  tte  age  of  Cnar. ^A  Latio 

gramiMiM,  wliooe  life  Svecooia*  kas  written. 

^A  feag  of  Lydia,  soniaBed  Alfiyos.-^ 

OMafAJauder^olBcen. Onooftheoffi- 

ccn  of  AjilioGim  KpifihOBei. ^An  astrooo- 

oer  flf  Alkeosy  niM)  built  a  markle  octagoool 
tBwcr  IB  konoar  of  Ike  eight  principal  wiadt, 
M  Ike  lap  of  wkidi  was  placed  a  Triton  with 
a  stick  ia  kis  kead,  poiatiiig  always  to  the  side 


AjDBAiHlai,  a  oavage  aation  of  Eoropean 
Sc^lkia.    Bvedsi.  4,  c,  18,  lOS. 

Axnaevoitnis,  a  Tiieban  wko  killed  3[an- 
tesiaata^  eoBibat  by  fraod.  Paw.  S,  e.  18. 

Amaes,  aa  islaed  ia  Ike  JSgean  sea,  Iubowd 
by  tkediflacBC  aames  of  Epagiys,  Aatandros, 
I^M,  Cmmm,  Hydrassa,  Noaagria.  Its  ekief 
iBwa  was  called  Androa.  Jt  had  a  barboar, 
aear  wkieb  Baccbae  kad  a  tenple,  with  a  foaa- 
tua  wkaoe  waien  doriag  the  ides  of  Janaary 
I  lifca  wiae.    it  reecifed  the  oaaie  of  Au- 


Aea  fieoa  Andres  son  of  Aeias,  one  of  its  kiogs, 
wte  Kved  IB  tke  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  OmtL 
MeL\%^^.U».^Fvrg  JBn.S,w,  90.  Jw.S, 
T.  m~Plm.  t,  c  108.  Mela,  1  and  2, 

AxmuosrzBimS}  one  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals, aeaC  with  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Arabia 

«ArMa.  7,  e.  la  Sbnsb.  16 A  governor  of 

ThessaJy,  wko  fineored  the  interest  of  Pom- 
p^.     fie  was  eoaqnered  by  J.  Cesar.     C^ti. 

S^BOL     CmcBO ^A  statuary  of  Thebes. 

Peas:  lOj  e.  18.^— A  geographer  ia  the  age  of 


AjmBonuov,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  history 
«f  Attica,  aad  a  treatiae  on  agrieQlture.  Flin. 
-.Paws.  10,  c  8. 

Avsunms,  a  rirar  near  Colophon.  Pom. 
8,e.». 

AssKAinrs,  a  king  of  Gaul. 

AflBMOLiA,  a  city  of  Fhocis,  afterwards  call- 
ed Hyanpoiis.    Stnib. 

Akbbosa,  a  ?itiage  of  Arcadia.    Pmu.  8, 

AMFanmm  and  Amapias,  rather  Jmplmw 
flwt,  wkrek  Pid. 

AnaojA,  a  danghCer  of  Mercery. 

Awaainm,  a  statoaiy,  who  made  Apollo's 
slitae  at  Delphi.     Pans.  2,  c.  38. 

ijiaiuis,  a  son  of  Neptane,  bom  in  Chios, 
ef  a  ayaipk  whoae  name  is  unknown.  Patis. 
7,c4. 

Aamrii,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
Sdymon.    Arodsl.  7,  o.  113. 

AaaUf  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  north  of 
Oe  Sib^fipMB  whom,  as  being  a  branch  of  (be 
8aaaas,The English. have derifed  their  name. 
Tsat.6.«l. 

Aaeaut,  a  river  of  lUyricnm,  flowing  in  a 
Mrikoa  diieetioB.     JBsrodot.  4,  c.  49. 

AafioiiA,  a  weed  ni  (he  country  of  the 


Mard,  between  the  lake  Fadnas  and 
Serpents,  it  is  said,  coold  not  injure  the  letinhi* 
tants,  because  they  were  descended  from  Cuce« 
vrhose  power  over  these  veeomous  creatures 
has  been  much  celebrated.  Sii.8..Pirr.  •£». 
7,  V.  768. 

Amia,  a  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beaetf.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  te 
marry  again.  No,  said  she,  if  I  many  a  man 
as  aiftctionate  as  my  first  husband,  I  sbaiH  be  ap- 
prehensive  for  his  death;  and  if  he  is  bad,  why 
have  him,  after  such  a  kind  and  indulgent  one? 

Avicaitrs,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  H^be  the 
goddess  of  youth.  JlpoiUd,  t..-.^A  frecdniaa 
who  directed  the  education  of  Nero,  and  be- 
came the  iostniment  of  his  crimes.  8uei.  ia 
A-«r. 

Amicu,  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
tkNvishiag  limes  oT  the  republic,  pffodac«d  maay 
brave  aad  illustrious  citiiens.— A  relation  of 
Atticus.     C.  Aipof. 

Anioiuii,  a  town  of  Gael.  Gees.  BeU. 
Gid.l. 

Atficnrs  Gallvs  triumphed  over  the  lllyrians 
and  their  king  Gentins,  and  was  proprsetor  of 

Rome,  A.  U.  C.  586. A  consul  with  Com. 

Cethegus,  A.  13.  C.  694. ^Probus,  a  Roman 

consul  in  the  fourlh  century,  famous  fbr  bis  hu- 
manity. 

Amoans,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  where  the 
eeniaurs  washed  the  wounds  whieh  they  bad 
received  from  Hercules,  and  made  (be  waters 
unwholesome.  Orid.  Mil,  15,  v.  881.  The 
nymphs  of  this  river  are  called  Anigriadcs. 
Fma.  6,  c.  6. 

Ahio  and  Amiin,  new  Tovcrene,  a  river  of 
Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of  Tibur«  and 
falling  into  die  river  Tiber,  about  five  miles  at 
the  north  of  Rome.  It  recei>es  its  name,  as 
some  suppose,  from  Anius,  a  kmg  of  £truria, 
who  drowned  himself  there  when  be  could  not 
recover  his  daughter,  who  bad  been  carried 
away.    ShA,  1.  8^,  3,  v.  20.— Ftt|r-  J^n.  7, 

V.  683^Sfre6  6 Hant,  1,  od.  7,  v.  IS — 

Phit.  dt  Port.  Rom. 

Amitoeois,  a  dty  of  Spain,  near  which  a 
battle  was  fi)ught  between  Asdrabal  and  the 
Scipios.     Iao,  26,  c.  83. 

Aniub,  the  son  of  Apoilo  and  Rhea,  was  king 
of  Delos,  and  father  of  Andres.  He  bad  by 
Dorippe,  three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and 
Elais,  to  whom  Bacchus  had  given  the  power  of 
chanpng  whatever  they  pleased  into  wine,  com, 
and  oil.  When  Agamemnon  went  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  he  wished  to  carry  them  with  him  to 
supply  his  army  with  provisions;  but  they  com- 
plained to  Bacchus,  who  changed  them  into 
doves.  Grid.  Mtt.  13,  v.  642  — IMont^.  ilel. 
l.--I>iod.  6.— Rt^.  dSBn.  3,  v.  80. 

AjfNA,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Ro- 
mans instituted  festivals.  She  was, '  according 
to  some,  Anaa  the  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister 
of  Dido,  who  after  her  sister^s  death,  fled  from 
Carthage,  which  Jarfoas  bad  besieged,  and  came 
to  Italy,  where  £neas  met  her,  as  he  walked 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  gave  her  an 
honourable  reception,  for  die  kindnesses  she  had 
shown  him  when  he  was  at  Carthage.  Larinia, 
the  wife  of  .£mu,  wm  jealous  of  (heleader 
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«feaftmttil  uliMi  w«i  ihoirn  to  AiuM,  tt 
tAted  her  ram.  Anat  was  afipruwd  of  thit  by 
Iwr  aister  id  a  dRam,  and  ahe  itod  to  the  river 
NiioucQs,  of  which  the  became  a  deitf,  aad  or- 
dered the  iahabitants  of  the  coonliy  to  eaU  her 
Jinna  Perfniic,  becanae  she  would  remain  Cor 
ever  under  the  walen.  Her  feslivalt  were  per- 
Cmned  widi  many  rejoicingi,  and  the  females 
oAen«  in  the  midst  of  their  cheerfulness,  forgot 
their  natural  decency.  They  were  introdaoed 
into  Rome,  and  celebcnied  the  16th  of  March. 
The  Reosans  genaraJly  sacrificed  to  her,  to  ob- 
tain a  Jong  and  happy  life:  and  henee  the  words 
•Auiars  mnd  Rtrtnnare*  Some  have  supposed 
Anna  to  be  the  moon,  quia  mensibuM  imple^ 
mimm;  others.eall  her  Themis,  or  lo,  the  daogb^ 
ter  of  Inachus,  and  sometimes  Maia.  Another 
■ore  received  opioioa  maintains,  that  Anna  was 
an  old  industrious  woman  of  Bovillse,  who  when 
the  Roman  populaoe  had  ied  from  the  city  to 
mount  Saeer,  brought  them  cakes  efeiyday: 
fbr  which  kind  treatment  the  Romans,  when 
peace  was  re-established,  decreed  immortal 
honours  to  her  whom  they  called  Pereana,  ab 
jKrennttafe  cattfis,  and  who,  as  they  supposed, 
was  become  one  of  their  deities  Ovid,  Fad. 
fr,  V.  66S;  kA.'-SU.  8,  ▼.  79 — rii|f..ffin.4,  v. 
•,  20,  421,  aad  600. 

AwNA  CoMMENA,  a  priocess  of  CoBStattti- 
Bople,  known  to  tiie  world  for  the  Greek  histoiy, 
which  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alenus,  emperor 
of  the  east  The  character  of  this  history  is 
not  veiy  high  for  authenticity  or  beaoty  of  com- 
position: the  historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter: 
and  instead  of  simplicity  of  style  and  narratiTe, 
as  Gibbon  says,  au  elaborate  affectation  of  rhe- 
toric and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the 
vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  best  edition  of 
Anna  Coeunena,  is  that  of  Paris,  folio,  1661. 

Annjbus,  a  Roman  family  which  was  sabdi- 
vided  into  the  Lucani,  Senecse,  Fieri,  &e. 

AhvIles,  a  chronological  history  which  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  important  events  of  every 
year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into  the  causes 
which  produced  them.  The  annals  of  Tacitus 
may  be  considered  in  this  light.  In  the  first  ages 
of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the  annals  was  one  of 
^e  duties  and  privileges  of  the  high  priest; 
whence  they  have  been  called  Annales  Maiimi, 
from  the  priest  PonUftx  Maximmi  who  conse- 
crated them,  and  gave  them  as  tmly  genuine  and 
authentic. 

AnnIlis  lex  settled  the  aee  at  which,  among 
the  Romans,  a  citizen  conid  be  admitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  offices  of  the  state.  This  law  origi- 
nated in  Athens,  and  was  introduced  in  Rome. 
No  man  could  be  a  knight  before  18  years  of 
age,  nor  be  invested  with  the  consular  power  be- 
fore he  had  arrived  to  his  26(h  year. 

Amniirus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

AnnIbal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  general, 
ion  of  Amilcar.  He  was  educated  in  his  fhther^s 
camp,  and  inured  from  his  eariy  years  to  the 
labours  of  the  field.  He  passed  into  Spain  when 
nine  years  old,  and  at  the  request  of  his  father. 
Cook  a  solemn  oath  that  he  never  would  be  at 
peace  with  the  Romans.  Alter  his  fhther's  death, 
he  was  appointed  over  the  cavalir  in  Spain;  and 
eeme  tisM  aftor,  apon  the  death  of  Aadnibal, 


hewasitferted  with  tha  «MMiHmd  of  all  the 
armies  of  Carthage,  thoqgh  net  yet  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  age.  fa  thrae  years  ef  aoalinnal 
sttceess,  he  subdued  all  the  natioM  af  Spain 
which  opposed  the  Oarthaaiaian  power,  aad  took 
Sagnotnm  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  The 
city  was  in  allianee  widi  the  Romans;  and  ita 
Ikll  was  the  caase  cf  the  secaod  Paaie  war, 
which  Aaaibal  prepared  to  support  with  all  th» 
coarage  and  piadence  of  a  coosoasmaie  faaeraL 
He  levied  three  larae  armies,  one  of  sHHch  h& 
sent  to  AiHca;  he  left  another  in  Spaiui  aaA 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  third  towards  Italjr- 
This  army  some  have  calealated  at  20,000  faot 
aad  6000  horse;  others  say  that  it  coasistod  at 
100,000  foot  and  20,000  horse.  lie.  21»  c 
98.  He  came  to  the  Alps,  which  were  deemesl 
almost  infloeemihle,  and  had  never  been  pasead 
over  before  him  but  by  Hercules,  and  after 
much  troobte  gained  (he  top  in  nine  days.  He 
conquered  the  uacavilixed  iahafaMants  that  op- 
posed his  passage,  and  after  the  aameing  lees  of 


30,000  men,  made  his  way  so  easy,  by  soAenii^ 
the  rocks  with  fire  and  vinegar,  that  even  hie 
armed  elephants  descended  die  mountains  with- 
out danger  or  difficulty,  where  a  man,  disenonaa^ 
bered  of  his  arms,  conld  not  walk  before  ia 
eafely.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  eaoft 
as  he  entored  Italy;  and  after  he  had  ^eatMl 
P.  Com.  Scipiirand  Sempronius,  near  the  Rhona^ 
the  Po,  and  the  IVebia,  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines, and  wvaded  Btrorta.  He  deleated  the 
army  of  the  consul  Flamlnins  near  die  lofce 
Trasimonus,  and  soon  alter  niet  the  two  eon- 
«uls  C.  Terentius  and  L.  3Stfiiliue  at  Cannm. 
His  army  consisted  of  40,000  feet  and  10,000 
horse,  when  he  engaged  the  Romaas  at  dM  cele- 
brated battle  of  Canne.  The  slaughter  wae  so 
great,  that  no  less  than  40,000  Romans  wcie 
killed,  and  the  conqueror  made  a  bridge  with 
the  dead  earcasses;  aad  as  a  siga  of  his  vietocyy 
he  sent  to  Carthage  three  bushels  of  gold  rings 
whidi  had  been  taken  finom  6630  Romaa  knights 
slain  in  die  battle.  Had  Annibal ,  immediatal^ 
after  the  battle,  marched  his  arm?  to  the  gatea 
of  Rome,  it  most  have  yielded  amidst  the  gene- 
ral consternation,  if  we  believe  the  opinions  ef 
some  writers;  but  his  delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit 
and  boldness,  and  when  at  last  he  approached 
the  walls,  be  was  informed  that  the  piece  of 
ground  on  which  bis  army  then  stood,  was  sell- 
ing at  a  hixh  price  in  the  Roman  forum.  AiW 
hovering  tor  some  time  round  die  eity,  he  re- 
tired to  Capua,  where  the  Carthaginian  soldien 
soon  forgot  to  conquer  in  the  pleasures  aad  riot 
of  this  luxurious  city.  From  that  eireamstance 
it  has  been  said,  and  with  propriety,  that  Ca|ma 
was  a  Cannas  to  Annibal.  AAer  the  battle  of 
Cannae  the  Romans  became  more  eaatioos,  and 
when  the  dictetor  Fabins  Maximns  had  defied 
the  artifice  as  well  as  the  valour  of  Annibal, 
they  began  to  look  for  better  times.  Mareellos, 
who  succeeded  Fabius  m  the  field,  first  taught  the 
Romans  diat  Annibal  was  not  invincible.  After 
many  important  debates  ia  the  tenfte,  it  was 
decreed,  that  war  should  be  earrieit*iDto  Africa, 
to  remoTe  Annibal  from  the  gates  of  Rome;  and 
Sqipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the  plan, 
wasampoweitdtopatitutoeaeGiilioa.  When 
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llron  It^,  aMllhat  graitgMeittl 
'  '  'lejet,  a 
I  jMi,  be  hid  kept 
I  atanin,  and  wtiidi  he  eeald  al- 
■Mt  can  Us  own.  He  and  Scipio  aoet  near 
CartkacjB,  and  after  a  pariej,  ia  whicfa  aeiiker 
^■Id  pie  Aie  |ii«fereDce  to  his  eoeaiiy,  they 
d^enaiaaa  to'Come  to  a  genccaJ  encaKeoieDt* 
The  hafllewai  Ibugbt  aear  Zana:  Seipio  made 
a  0eal  ihaghlej  of  the  eaeiBj,  S0,000  were 

r  be  had  lort  the  day,  ded  to  Adra- 

after  this  decnive  battle,  the 

to  Carthage,  oo  hard 


dfe  of  die  Rooian  power, 
Ikd  to  Syria,'  to  kiag  Aatioebos,  whom  he  ad- 
^  '  >  wHke  war  agaiatt  Kome,  aod  lead  an 
ito  the  heart  of  Italy.     Antiocbat  dia- 
the  fidelity  of  Aaoibal,  and  was  con- 

I  by  the  Bsmaas,  who  granted  him  peace 
I  of  bii  deliveiiog  their  mortal 
r  bsadi.    Annibal,  who  wai  ap- 

I  oT  ffts,  left  (he  eoort  of  Aotiocbut,  and 
led  to  Ansjai*  kia^  of  Bithynia.  He  eocoorag- 
cd  ham  to  deefaie  war  against  Rome,  and  ef  en 
mamed  him  in  weakening  the  power  of  Eume- 
Bca,  Uag  of  Pergaanis,  who  was  in  allianee 
with  the  RomaM.  The  senate  received  intelli- 
geacc,  that  Annibal  was  in  Bitbynia,  and  im- 
raedsately  leat  ambanadon,  amoogit  whom 
was  1*.  Q^  Plammias,  to  demand  bim  of  Pni- 
ftaa.  The  long  was  unwilltng  to  betray  Anni- 
bal, andTklale  die  laws  of  bofpitallty,  but  at 
the  aaae  time  he  dmded  die  power  of  Rome. 
AnnibaJ  cxtiicated  kiia  from  bitembaframment, 
aad  wbtm  he  heanl  that  bis  hoate  was  besieged 
oa  evaij  side,  aad  all  means  of  escape  fraitiess, 
he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  be  always  car- 
ried with  him  in  a  riag  oo  bis  finger,  and  as  he 
bwafted  his  last,  be  exclaimed,  Sohmnus  dkh 
tamd  twrd  papniwn  Romsimm,  fiMmdo  mortem 
mmk  nyfifarr  loagim  cenaef .  He  died  in  bis 
lOihyear,  aeeoidiog  to  some,  aboat  182  years 
B.  C.  That  year  was  famons  for  the  death  of 
Ae  dvce  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  Annibal, 
'  '  '    aad  PUlopcemen.    The  death  cf  so  for- 

i  a  riTal  was  the  canse  of  great  rejoicings 
he  had  always  been  a  professed  ene- 
my to  Ae  Roman  name*  and  erer  endeavoured 
to  de*nf  its  power.  If  be  sbooe  in  tbe  field, 
be  aba  distiagaisbcd  himself  by  bis  studies. 
He  was  taaght  Greek  by  Sosilus,  a  Lacedsemo- 
niaa,  aad  he  even  wrote  some  books  in  diat  lan- 
gaage  oo  didierent  subjects.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  file  of  Annibal,  whom  die  Romans 

I  a»  many  tisaes  to  destroy  by  perfidy,  was 

aHeaqited  liy  any  of  bis  soldiers  or  coon- 

He  made  himself  as  conspicuous  in 

meat  of  die  stato,  as  at  die  head  of 

J  and  thengh  his  eaemies  reproached  bim 
with  the  rndeaem  of  laa^^nig  in  tbe  Cartba- 
Siaiaa  seaate,  while  every  senator  was  baUied 
la  team  Ar  the  ausfortunes  of  die  country,  An- 
nibal defimded  himself  by  saying,  diet  be,  who 
had  bem  hied  aU  his  life  in  a  camp,  ought  to 
diipeme  with  all  the  mere  polished  feelings  of 
a  capim.  He  was  io  appndiMaiTe  fer  hit  safe- 


^,<hat  whn  he  waiia  Bidiyaia,  his  hoam  was 
fortified  like  a  easde,  aad  oo  every  side  tbeta 
were  secret  doors,  which  could  give  inuaediate 
escape  if  his  life  was  ever  attempted.     When 
be  quitled  Italy,  and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
for  Afiriea,  he  so  strongly  suspected  the  fidelity 
of  bis  pilot,  who  told  bim  that  die  lofty  mouatoio 
which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  a  proaaontovy 
of  Sicily,  that  he  killed  bim  on  die  spot;  and 
when  be  was  ooavineed  of  bis  fatal  enor,  he 
gave  a  magnificent  borial  to  the  man  whom  he 
bad  so  falsely  murdered,  aad  called  the  promon- 
toiy  by  bis  name.    The  laboora  which  he  soa* 
tained,  aad  tbe  inclemeaey  of  the  weather  to 
which  be  exposed  himself  in  crossing  the  Aluo, 
so  weakened  one  of  bis  eyes,  diet  Le  ever  ailer 
loot  die  use  of  it.  Tbe  Romans  have  celebrated 
the  humanity  of  Annibal,  who,  aAer  the  battle 
of  Caaoae,  sought  die  body  of  tbe  fallen  consul 
amidst  tbe  beeps  of  slain,  and  honoured  it  with 
a  funeral  becoming  tbe  dignity  of  Rome.    He 
performed  the  same  friendly  oflices  to  the  re- 
aaaias  of  Marcellos  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  He  often  blamed  tbe  onsetded 
measures  of  bis  country;  and  when  tbe  enemy 
bad  throwB  into  his  camp  the  bead  of  bis  brother 
AUbvbal,  who  had  been  conquered  as  be  came 
from  Spain  with  a  reinforcement  into  Italv, 
Aanibal  said  that  the  Carthaginian  anas  would 
no  longer  meet  wiUi  their  usual  succem.    Juve- 
nal, in  speaking  of  Annibal,  observes,  that  the 
ring  which  caoMd  bis  death,  made  a  due  atone- 
ment to  the  Romans  for  the  many  thousand  ringp 
which  bad  been  sent  to  Cortbage  from  tbe  battle 
of  Caons.    Annibal,  when  in  Spain,  married 
a  woman  of  Castulo.    Tbe  Romans  entertained 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  a  commander, 
that  Seipio,  who  conquered  him,  calls  him  the 
greatest  general  that  ever  lived,  and  gives  the 
second  rank  to  Pyrrbus  tbe  Epirot,  and  places 
himself  the  next  to  these  in  merit  and  abilities. 
It  i8j>laiis,  that  the  failure  of  Annibal ^s  expedi- 
tion in  Italy  did  not  arise  from  bis  neglect,  hot 
from  that  of  his  countrymen,  who  gave  him  no 
assistance;  far  from  imitating  their  enemies  of 
Rome,  who  even  raised  in  one  year  18  legions 
to  oppose  tbe  formidable  Carthaginian.    Livy 
has  painted  the  character  of  Annibal  like  an 
enemy,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  Uiot  this 
celebrated  historian  has  widiheld  tbe  tribute  due 
to  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  greatest  of  gene- 
rals.    C.  ^dp.  in  vUd^—Uv,  21,  22,  fiic.— 
PM,  in  Fhnin,  kc — JiuHn,  32,  r.  4.— Si/. 
Uml.  1,  to^— w^ipion.— flonis  2  and  3.— Po/y6. 
^Diod.'-Jw.  10,  V,  169,  &c.  Vol,  Max — 

£brat.  4,  Od.  4,  JE^p^^d.  16. Tbe  son  of  tbe 

gre^t  Annibal,  was  sent  by  Himilco  to  Lily- 
baeum,  which  was  besieged  by  tbe  Romans  to 

keep  the  Sicilians  in  tiieir  duty.   Polyb.  1. ' 

A  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Asdrnbal,  com- 
monly called  of  Rhodes,  above  160  years  before 
die  birth  of  the  great  Annibal.    Justin.  19,  c. 

2. — Xt%ufph.  Hiti.  Grac. A  son  of  Giscon, 

and  grandson  of  Amilcar,  sent  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  tbe  assistance  of  .Sgista,  a  town  of 
Sicily.    He  was  overpowered  by  Hermocrates, 

an  exiled  iSyracusaa.    Justin.  22  and  23. 

A  Carthaginian,  surnamed  Senior.  He  was 
conquered  by  die  consul,  C.  Tu1i>it.  Paterculus, 

M 
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IB  teiUft,  ud  imig  Oft  a  ciMi  by  hiacMaiiT- 
BM  Aif  hit  HI  mooMi* 

Amnc&ut,  u  eaeelleDt  dMriotMr  of  Cy* 
TCM,  whooihihinid  hit  skill  io  dririog  a  cbahot 
More  Plato  ud  the  Madeny.  Whoa  the  pbi- 
loiopber  was  waatoaly  sold  ^  Diooysias,  Aoni* 
com  raasoaied  his  friead,  aad  ho  showed  fuc- 
Amt  his  respect  for  leamlag ,  by  estaUishiag  a 
sect  at  Cyiaae,  called  after  his  aame,  which 
eapporledY  that  all  ^ood  esasistod  ia  plcasare. 
die.  dc  qf  S.— Mf  .  im  Plot  if  .dHU.— 
^Blia».  V.A  S,e.t1. 

Amovs  ScAFiLA^  a  Rsaian  of  great  dignity, 
pat  to  death  Ibr  coBspiriog  agauwt  Cassias. 
MhH,  •usa.  66. 

AavoN  aad  HAnro,  a  CarthagiBiaa  geacral 
cenqaered  ia  Spaia  by  Scipio,  tad  sent  lo  Rome. 
He  was  soa  of  Bomilcar,  whom  Aaaibal  seat 
prifately  orer  to  the  Rhoae  to  oooqeer  the  Gaels. 
A«v.  21,  c.  27.-*^-A  Carthaainiaa  who  taught 
birds  tosieg  '*  Annoa  is  a  god/*  after  which  he 
restored  them  to  their  aatiro  liberty;  bat  the 
birds  loot  with  their  slaTcry  what  they  had  beea 

taaght    JBtfoa,  V,  H.  alt.  tib   e.  SO. A 

Carthagiaiaa  who  wrote,  ia  the  Panic  laagoage, 
the  aocoaat  of  a  voyage  he  had  nuide  round 
Africa.  This  book  was  trenslated  into  Greek, 
aad  is  still  cataat.  Kosiitii  de  Hut,  Or.  4. 
—Another  benished  from  Carthage  for  tamiag 
a  lioD  for  hit  own  amuseaMnt,  which  was  inter- 
preted, as  if  he  wished  to  aspire  to  sovereign 
power.  fUn,  8,  c.  U. — ^This  name  has  been 
ocanmoa  to  many  Carthagiaiaas  who  hare  sig* 
naliied  tbemseWes  among  their  coaatrymen  dur- 
ing the  Punic  wars  against  Rome,  aad  in  their 
wars  against  the  Sicilians.     liv.  26 ,  21,  &c. 

Am opjBA,  a  monataia  aad  road  near  the  river 
Asopas.     HerodtL  7,  c.  216. 

Airsaa,a  Romaa  poet  whom  Ovid,  TViil 
S,  cl.  I,  V.  426,  calls  bold  aad  impertiBent. 
Virgil  and  Propertios  are  said  to  have  played 
upon  his  name  with  some  degreee  of  severity. 

AvsiBABu,  a  people  of  Oermaay.  TViett. 
Jhn.  IS,  c.  66. 

Amtjba,  the  wife  of  Proteus,  called  also 
SlenobsMU  JSnacr.  //. ^A  goddem  worship- 
ped by  the  iahabitants  of  Antium. 

Anta AS,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  said  that  the 
neighing  of  a  hone  was  far  preferable  to  the 
mosic  of  Ismenias,  a  famous  musician,  who  had 
been  taken  captive.    PWU. 

Ant JBvs,  a  giant  of  Libya,  soa  of  Terra  and 
Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  in  wrestling,  that 
he  boasted,  that  he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his 
fatbcnrith  the  skulls  of  his  cooqaered  antago- 
nists. Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as  he  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  his  mother  as  often  as 
he  ton^d  the  ground,  the  hero  lifted  him  up  in 
the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  ia  his  arms. 


4,  V.  698 — Sm.  6.    TMb.  v.  89S.— 

Jiio.  S,  V.  88. A  servaat  of  Atticus.     Ofe. 

ad.tfllic.  IS,  ep.  44. A  friead  of  Tureos, 

killed  hj  iEneas.     Vkg.  Xn,  10,  v.  661. 
ANTAG^aAs,  a  man  of  Cos.    Pttits,  S,  c.  6. 

^A  Rbodian  poet,  much  admired  by  Anti- 

gonus,  H.  1,  c.  2.  One  day  as  he  was  eookiag 
some  ftsb,  the  kiag  asked  him  whether  Homer 
ever  dressed  any  meals  whea  he  was  recotdhig 
the  actions  of  AguneMwrn?   And  do yoa  think, 


replied  the  poet,  thathe  •  xmu  rr  ntPnr^tihwt^i 
mm  twva  fAtfiuh*^  ever  iaqaired  whe&er  aay 
iadividoal  dressed  fish  ia  his  army?  I*lui.  Symp. 

AntalcXdas  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was 
sent  into  Peraia;  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Artaacnes  very  disadvantageous  to  his  coun- 
liy,  by  which,  B.  C  387,  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  became  tributary  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narch.   Pmt.  9,  c.   1,  &c<— iXod.  14.-  Pht. 

AnTAKDaa,  a  general  of  M essenia,  against 
the  Spartaas.  I*ma»  4,  c.  7.^— -A  brother  of 
Agalhocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily.    Jmtim.  22,  c.  7. 

AirrAin>a*s,  now  St  iHrnUri,  a  city  of  Troas, 
iahabited  by  the  Leieges,  near  which  iEneas 
bailt  his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It 
has  beea  called  £donis,  Cimmeris,  Assos,  and 
Apollonia,  There  is  a  hill  in  its  ceigbbooriiood 
called  Alezanoreia,  where  Paris  sat,  as  some 
suppose,  when  the  three  rival  goddesses  appear- 
ed before  him  whea  contending  for  the  prize  of 
beauty.  Sirab.  IS.— ^'itv.  JEn,  S,  v.  6.— 
Mela.  1,  c  18. 

ANTEJuiaooius,  an  ambassador  to  Csesar  from 
the  Rhemi,  a  nation  of  Gaul.  Cos.  Bctf.  Gatt. 
2,cS. 

Anteivs  Pubuus  was  appointed  over  Syria 
by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy,  and  drank  poison,  which  operating 
slowly,  obliged  ham  to  open  his  veins.  Toctl. 
Jn.  13, 8w. 

AMTBMViB,  a  city  of  the  Sabiaes  betweea 
Rome  aad  the  Anio,  whence  the  name  (oafe 
omnem.)     Virg,  JEn,  7,  v.  6S1  Dion^s  UaL 

AaTENoa,  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Priam. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war,  he  always 
kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  die  Greeks, 
aad  chiefly  with  Meaelaos  and  Ulysses.  In  the 
council  of  Priam,  Homer  introduces  him  as  ad- 
vising the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen,  and  con- 
dade  tbewar.  He  advised  Ulysses  to  cany 
away  the  Troian  palladium,  and  encouraged  die 
Greeks  to  msJce  the  wooden  horse,  wbidi,  at  bis 
persuasion,  was  brought  iato  the  city  of  Troy  by 
a  breach  made  la  the  walls,  jfiaeas  has  beeo 
accused  of  being  a  partner  of  his  guilt;  and  (be 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  number 
of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  theur  booses 
to  protect  them  from  harm.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  conntiy,  Antenor  micrated  to  Italy 
near  the  Adriatic,  where  he  boilt  the  town  of 
of  Padua.  His  children  were  also  concerned  io 
the  Trojan  war,  and  displayed  moch  valoor 
against  the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Foly- 
bios,  Acamas,  Ageoor,  and  according  to  otbers, 
Polydamas  and  Helicaon.  Liv,  1,  c.  1. — P^^- 
S,  c.  IS.— Fi»^.  JEn.  1,  V.  242.— Taeil.  1«,  «• 
21.- Corner.  //.  3, 7. 8,  11  —Ovid. Mtt  13- 
DJcfie.  Cr«l  6.  Darts,  Pkryg,  ^^Sinh,  13.— 
DUmgt.  Hid.  1.— Pauf.  10,  c.  27.- A  statu- 
ary.  Pws  — -A  Cretan  who  wrote  a  history 
of  his  country.    JSBKon. 

AvTBiroalDBS,  a  patronymic  given  to  m« 
three  sons  of  Anleaor,  all  killed  duriag  the 
Trojan  war.    Firr.  .Ai.  6,  v.  484. 

ANTiaos,  (ayTif<«»c,  agaiiirf  low,)  a  son  of 
MaraaadVeaos.  He  was  aot,  as  the denj^ 
tionofhisBiMinpyai,  a  deity  chat  FiMi<I^ 
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I  Co  ThuDU,  that  Iwr  too  C«pU 
I  a  ekild,  ftiid  was  tnid,  dMC  iflM 
lid  anifcer  bnCber,  he  inmM  ipmr  ip  IB  aaborC 
fMBAftiiBft.  As  tooa  at  AAterot  WW  kin, 
C^iA  feH  his  alm^  iacnaie,  aad  lutwiiigp 
aiacsa;  hot  if  ever  Us  bnrtbcr  was  tt  ft  lUstaace 
Ira  laii,  ka  fiiaari  kianclf  fadaead  to  lua  aa- 
Fiwa  tlut  ciieaaMtaaea  it  it  laca, 
I  flf  paiMOB  gtf  e»  Tif  oar  to  love.  Aa* 
ilndattaiffle  at  Athens  raited  to  hiihaaoart 
fccieaeed  the  ooldaaM  aad 
rtiiriim  of  TiBafons,  wboiB  he  pMHoaalely  ca* 
lecBMi»  aad  for  whom  he  had  fcUled  hinaeir. 
[FRildes.]  Copid  aad  AaIwm  are  eflea  ca- 
fnaeaied  ilhTUig  to  laiae  a  paln-lrae  fnoi  eae 
lanther,  la  leach  as  that  Iraa  love  always  ea- 

Thej  wen  alwi^  paisted  ia  the  Graah 
iafacai  tbe  scbolan  that  it  is  their 
i  da^  Is  be  gralaf al  to  their  teachcft, 
md  dww  trsable  with  love  and  reva> 
Oc  di^ef.  D.  S,  e.  tS.— Pans.  1,  e. 
90, 1.  9,  e.  fX A  ffanntarian  of 


afim^ 


dria  im  Cfea  m  af  the  apiperor  Claadim.^-^' 
A frwjBiaa af  Atliei&  CicmiMU.  9, ep.  U. 
AamiA,  a  tewa  of  Achaia.    Peas.  7,  c.  18. 

Of  Mfsifaia      id.  4,  e.  SI.— of  Tna- 

sae.    Uf.e.30. 

AvnimAs,  a  sow  of  Eaawlas,  killed  io  at- 
ffiBfthig  to  sow  cara  from  theehariotof  Trip- 
toleiwas  drawn  by  tafons.    Pens.  7,  c.  18. 

AjRwiiMn,  a  ei^  of  Bceotia,  which  reoeiTet 
its  name  Iran  ihe  flowefy  plaias  that  uuroand 
it,  er  fiaas  Aathedea,  acertain  Dymph.  Bacehas 
mad  Ccns  bad  there  tanples.  ^ani.  7,  c.  10; 
L  9,  e.  S2^^4t  was  fonneriy  iahabitad  by 
ThraoMML    iifancf.  XL  t.^Ovid.  MtL  IS,  ? . 

106. A  part  of  Palapoanesas.     PMn.  4,  c. 

kr-'StaL  9,  ▼.  fSl. 

AavBiajL,  a  town  aanr  the  Asopaa,  near  which 
Cevca  and  Aasphaetyan  had  a  temple.  UtfiU. 
7,e.llt. 

Amsiias,  an  ialand  in  the  If  editenaneaa, 
4e  ame  as  the  Ionian  Barnes.    £lrnl.  10. 
AnnwBBatf,  a  Ttajan.    B&mtr.  JL  4. 
AnnnlHva,  a  ci|tyef  Maeedooin  at  Thems. 
■    "  A  city  of  Syria*    filial. 

AstwBiiiisiA,  the  same  as  Samoi  A  city 
aC  llcsoptamaa     SiM. 

AvranHa,alBwnaf  Pelepoanesai.  7liiu€ifd» 
6,cw41. 

Annuawos,  a  Chian  sealptor,  son  of  Mie- 
«adbs,  aad  paadMa  to  Blalas.  He  and  his 
kastfaer  B^palas  made  a  stotoe  of  the  poet  Hip- 
poasK,  which  eansed  universal  laaghter,  on 
aoeomft  ef  Ihe  defimnily  of  its  eanateaaace. 
The  poet  waa  so  laeeased  apoo  this,  and  in* 
TcigiMd  with  so  mneh  bittecnem  agdast  the 
tfaiaaries,  that  Ifai^  baag  themselTes,  aeoonUag 
ti  Ihe  opinion  ef,  some  aathors.  Plin.86,c.6. 
AsTBs,  n  native  of  Antbedon,  who  fint 
imialsd  hymns.    Pint  de  Mm A  son  of 


An^Bsr■aBlJ^  festfvnlsedebrated  ia  Sicily, 
mbsasw  ef  Proaeipiae,  who  was  carried  away 
hyflstottshawnsnlhiBrinKilowers.  CUmiimi 
dr  A9I.  P^M,—^aslMa  «f  tha  same  name 


PsJImt.  Onoaii  1.  e.  1. 

■aanaiA,  Ibstivnis  in  hanaarof  I 
the  Gfaeks  TVy  ware  eelabsatod  in 
month  ef  Pefafnmy,  cnHed  Anthmtorisni 
nee  the  name  is  derived,  aad  eontinnad 
thraadays.  The  dnC  waa  eaUad  ni&M>sa  nars 
ywwi^ersi^^sr,  bsenmi  they  ispptdlhair  Imrili 
ef  KqfBor.  The  seaand  day  waa  railed  3Lssr,  frem 
dteaseasanxM)  iMCMsaevetyiadividMldnak 
of  his  own  vernal,  to  wimmemsnitton  ef  the 
arrival  of  Oreatoo,  wha»  itftor  the  maider  ef  his 


er  Paadion,  Ung  af  Athens,  and  waa 
J  with  all  the  Atbealam,  to  drinh  by 
hioMelf,  fiar  tear  of  pollatiag  the  paspia  by 
driakiai;  with  them  belbre  be  w«  padadef  the 
panieiM.  It  was  aaaai  ea  that  day,  to  rideeat 
ia  eharioto,  aad  ridicale  these  that  passed  by. 
The  beetdriaker  was  rawardad  widi  a  caawn  af 
leaves,  or  rather  of  geld,  aad  with  a  cash  af 
wiae.  The  third  day  was  called  XvT|tf  ftom 
;^«Nr{«,  a  vaisel  brsi^;ht  oatfall  of  aM  sorts  of 
seed  aad  herbs,  deemed  sacred  to  Mereary,  and 
ttierefore  not  toached.  The ilavm  hadtha  pei^ 
flusNon  sf  being  esoiryand  Ikea  dariag  these 
festivals;  mid  at  the  end  sf  the  eolemaily  a  herald 
proclaimed,  Ov^tfft,  1C«|S(»  one  •«  Ap^k^s|««9 
i^  e.  Depart,  ye  Geeiaa  ilaves,  the  fostivals  era 
at  aa  cad.    JBKan.  P.  A.  t,  c  41. 


Aimuvs,  a  sea  of  Aalaaor,  1 

by  Paris. Oaaofthei 

fW  JBiL  1,  V.  614. 

AimU,  a  sMtor  of  Priam,  satoad  by  the 
Greeks.  8be  compelled  the  people  ef  Paltoaa 
to  bam  their  shins,  aad  baiM  Sci 

1,  e.   47 A   town.    Pid. 

daa^ter  ef  Tbespins,  misirem  to 
j^mIM.  f ,  c  7. 

AwTHUs.    Fid.  Aalheas. 

Anmm,  a  dai^htcref  Thaetiae. 

AvTRivif,  a   town  ef  Thrace,  al 
called  Apellonia.    Ptti.4,  c  il..^— Aci^ef 
Italy.  ^ 

Awnnos,  (/toiry,)  a  name  of  Baeehas 
worshipped  at  Athens.  Hehndnlsonstataeat 
Patne. 

AMTHa,  adangltor  of  AmiUm  kmg  of  Alba. 

AMTHoaas,  a  companion  ef  Herenlm,  who 
followed  Evander,  aad  setded  to  Italy.    He  was 


to  the  war  of  Tamas  agaiast  Aaeas. 
Ptiy.  dSSn.  10,  V.  778. 

AHmuciJL,  a  nymph.    Pans.  8,  e.  SI. 

AMTBROranis,  Tisabobus,  and  Diaous, 
three  persons  who  laid  snares  for  Agatbodes 
tyrant  of  Sicily.    Palynn.  6,  c  S. 

AvTBROFoniXei,  a  paeple  of  Scythia  tbat 
fed  00  bamaa  flesh.  They  lived  near  thecoaa- 
try  of  the  Meswgeta.  Piin.  4,  c  IS,  I.  6,  e* 
SO.-^Meia,  S,  e.  1. 

AirrHTLLa,  a  city  of  Egvpt  on  the  Caaopic 
mootb  of  the  Nile.  It  amiatained  the  qaeeas 
of  the  cooatiy  ia  shoes,  or,  according  to  «Sihe- 
Mras  1,  to  girdles.    Aersdsl.  2,  c.  98. 

Amtia  lbx  was  made  for  the  siqipreision  of 
loiniy  at  Borne.  Its  particalsrs  are  not  known. 
The  ennctar  wm  Antias  Restio,  who  aAerwards 
never  rapped  abroad  for  fear  of  beiag  himsdf 
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■  witnett  of  the  profotiMi  ami  extntTagaaee 
which  his  lair  meaot  to  destroy,  but  without  ef- 
fect.   Maenb.  S,  c.  17. 

ANTtANiftA,  the  mother  of  Echion. 

Aktias,  the  goddess  or  fortune,  chiefly  wor- 
shipped at  Anttum. ^A  poet.     Fid  Furias. 

Anhclba,  a  daughter  of  Antolyeus  and  Am- 
phithea.  Her  father,  who  was  a  famous  robber, 
peimitted  Sisyphus,  son  of  iEolus,  toinjoy  the 
MTOurs  of  his  daughter,  and  Aaticlea  was  really 
pregnant  of  Ulysses  when  she  married  Laertes 
king  of  Ithaca.  Laertes  was  nevertheless  the 
reputed  frflher  of  Ulysses.  Ulysses  is  reproached 
by  Ajax  io  Otid.  Met.  as  being  the  son  of  Sisy- 
phus. It  is  said  that  Anticlea  killed  herself 
when  she  heard  a  false  report  of  her  son's  death. 
Bomtr.  Od.  11,  l^.-^Hygm.  fob.  201,  24S.— 

Fttus.  10,  c.  S9 A  woman  who  had  Pcri- 

phetes  by  Vulcan.     ,^^oUod,  3. A  daughter 

of  Diodes,  who  married  Machaon  the  son  of 
.ffisculapins,  by  whom  she  had  Nicomachos  and 
Goigasus.    Pattf.  4,  c.  SO. 

AktYclbs,  an  Athenian  arehon.-— — A  man 
who  ooDspired  against  Aleiander  with  Hermo- 
laos.  GhH.  8,  c.  6.*— ^Ab  Athenian  victor  at 
Olympia. 

AimciiDEB,  a  Greek  historian,  whose  worlu 
are  now  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  by  JSitht- 
fusifs  and  PhU.  in  Jllae. 

AwncaXous,  a  mountain  of  Lycia,  opposite 
mount  tragus.    Stnb.  4. 

Anticratbs,  a  Spartan,  who  stabbed  Epa- 
mioondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.    P/ul.  in  •tfgw. 

Antict ra,  two  towns  of  Greece,  the  one  in 
Phocis,  and  the  other  near  mount  Oeta,  both 
fomous  for  the  ellebore  which  they  produced. 
This  plant  was  of  infinite  service  to  cure  dis- 
eases, and  particularly  insanity;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Mtvigtt  JkUieyrmn.  The  Anticyra  of 
Phocis  was  anciently  called  Cyparissa.  'It  had  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  who  was  represented  hold- 
ing a  trident  in  one  hand  and  resting  the  other 
on  bis  side,  with  one  of  bis  feet  on  a  dolphin. 
Some  writers,  especially  Horace  {Jht.  P.  300,) 
speak  of  three  islands  of  this  name,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake.  Pana.  10,  c.  36. — Herat, 
2,  Sat.  S,  V.  166.  De  Jht,  Poet.  v.  300.— 
Pmtiif,  4,  v.  16.~Slra6.  9.-~Mda.  2,  c.  3.>- 
Omc2.  Pont,  4,  ep.  3,  v.  68.— A  mistress  of 
Demetrius.    PUa.  in  Demetr, 

Antid6mus,  a  wariike  soldier  of  king  Philip 
at  the  seige  of  Perinthos. 

AwTiodTvs,  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Eophranor.    Plin.  36,  c.  1 1 . 

AMTioibrBs,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
publicly  rewarded  for  bis  valoun  Curt,  6,  c.  14. 

AnttobnIdas,  a  famous  musician  of  Thebes, 
disciple  to  Philoxenus.  He  taught  his  pupil 
Ismeoias  to  despise  the  judgment  of  the  populace. 
Cie.  in  Brut,  97. 

ANTiGdNA,  dauriiter  of  Berenice,  was  vnfe 
to  king  Pyrrhns.    Pint,  in  Pyrrk, 

ANTiodNB,  a  daughter  of  OSdipus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  his  mother  Jocasta.  She  buried  by 
night  her  brother  Polynices,  against  the  positive 
orders  of  Creoo,  who,  when  he  beard  of  it,  or> 
dered  her  to  be  buried  alive.  She  however 
killed  herself  before  the  sentence  waa  executed; 


iBdHciioBt^the  king's  son,  who  was  ptarioif' 
ately  fond  of  her,  and  bad  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain her  pardon,  killed  himself  on  her  graTe^ 
The  death  of  Antinme  is  the  subject  of  ooe  of 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  The  Athenians 
were  so  pleased  vrith  it  at  the  first  representa- 
tion, that  they  presented  the  aafiior  vrith  the 
government  of  Samos.  This  tragedy  was  re- 
presented St  times  at  Athens  without  interrap- 
tion.  Soj^tod.  in  ^OnHg.—Higin.  fab.  91,  7£, 
S43,  f64.-'JlpoUod.  3,  c.  6 — Omd.  THsf.  5, 
el.  3..^PAI/O8frol.  2,  c.  29.— fi^fat.  Tkdb.  12,  ▼. 

350. ^A  daughter  of  Borytion  kingof  Phthia 

in  Thessaly.    ^SpoUad, ^A  daughter  of  Lao- 

medoo.    She  was  the  sister  of  Priam,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stork  for  comparing  herself  to 
Juno.     Ovid.  Met,  6,  ▼.  93. 
ANTiGtJNiA,  an  inland  town  of  Epims.  PiSit. 

4,  e.  1. ^One  of  Macedonia,  founded  by  An- 

tigonos,  son  of  Gonatas.    Id.  4,  c.  10.— One 
in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the  Oronles.   Strob. 

16. Another  in  Bithynia,  called  also  Nicsea. 

Id,  12. Another  in  Arcadia,  anciently  called 

Mantinea.     Pans.  8,  c.  8.-^— One  of  Troas  in 
Asia  Minor.    StreA.  IS. 

'  ANncSNVs,  ooe  of  Alexander's  generals, 
universally  supposed  to  be  the  illegitiniate  son 
of  Philip,  Alexander's  fotber.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  king's  death,  he  re- 
ceived Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phiygia.  He 
united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy,  to  destroy 
Perdiccas  and  Eumenes;  and  after  die  death  or 
Perdiccas,  he  made  eontinaal  war  against 
Eumenes,  whom,  after  three  years  of  varions 
fortune,  he  took  prisoner,  and  ordered  to  be 
starved.  He  afterwards  declared  war  against 
Cassander,  whom  he  eonqoered,  and  had  seve- 
ral engagements  by  his  generals  vrith  Lysima- 
chus.  He  obliged  Seleueas  to  retire  from  Syria, 
and  fly  for  refuge  and  safety  to  Egypt  Ptolemy, 
who  had  establuhed  himself  in  Egypt,  promised 
to  defend  Selencus,  and  from  that  time  all 
friendship  ceased  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigo- 
nuf,  and  a  new  war  was  begun,  inwhieh  Deme- 
trius, the  son  of  Antigonas,  conquered  the  fleet 
of  Ptolemy  near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  took 
16,000  men  prisoners,  and  sunk  200  ships. 
After  this  famous  naval  battle,  which  happened 
26  years  after  Alexander's  death,  Antigonns  and 
his  son  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alexan- 
der's generals.  The  power  of  Antigonns  was 
now  become  so  formidable,  that  Ptolemy,  Selcu- 
cus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachns,  combined  to- 
gether to  destroy  him;  yet  Antigonns  despised 
them,  saying  that  he  would  disperse  them  as 
birds.  He  attempted  to  enter  Egypt  in  vain, 
though  he  gained  several  victories  over  his  op- 
ponents, and  he  at  last  received  so  many  wounds 
in  a  battle,  that  be  could  aot  survive  them,  and 
died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  301  B.  C. 
During  hu  life,  he  was  master  of  all  Asia  Minor, 
as  far  as  Syria;  but  after  his  death,  his  son 
Demetrius  lost  Asia,  and  established  himself  In 
Mocedonia  after  the  death  of  Cassander,  and 
some  time  after  attempted  toreeoverhis  fonner 
possessions,  but  died  in  captivi^,  in  the  court  of 
his  son-in-law,  Seleueas.  Antigonus  was  eon* 
ceined  in  the  difierent  Intrigaes  of  the  Greeks. 
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BeMbt  tattyof  aliiMcd  witbtiie  JSlolkM, 
nfoil^yy  feqiected  bjtbe  Alhemaiw,  to 
■kale  itewed  hiditelf  wtrj  Ubenl  uid  id- 
4^^  AatisDoos  disdiaiigpd  kmm  of  hit  offi- 
«i  tecHB  Ihcy  Bpcnt  their  tine  in  tavent, 
mi  he  ^fe  Chcir  wnnnitoiimw  to  comiBOQ  sol- 
dim,  wbtt  futaaaud  tbmr  dntj  with  pvnetualitj . 
A  certM  poet  ciiied  him  divine;  bat  the  king 
topMdUiinticiy,  and  bade  him  goandia- 
qpke  tCkii  Kvaate  wither  ha  wti  really  whet 
teiiffiHihia.  8br^,  IS — DUd.  11,  fca^ 
PmL  1,  c  f.  Ibc  — ^^iliii.  13, 14,  and  16.^C. 
i^airini  PImi.  m  DmOr.  Emun.  Sf 
Alt  Qoaatei,  aoa  of  DeaieCrias,  aad  grand- 
m  Id  Aaiigaaai,  was  king  ef  Macedonia.  He 
lotwed  Oe  Amcoiane  to  liberty,  conqacred 
the  Gaab,  and  at  last  was  eipelled  by  Pyrrhot, 
ahoieiaed  UikiBgdoiB.  After  the  deadi  of 
PSnhM,  hereeefvcved  Maeedonia,  aad  died  alter 
a  Rip  of  S4  yean,  learing  hit  ton  Demetriot 

lDtaKeed,B.  C.  i4S.    Jwlin.  SI  and  25 

Mfh^Phit.  ia  DHadk*. ^The  gnaidian  of 

hii  nephew,  fhOi^  the  toa  of  Demetriot,  who 
mamed  the  videw  of  Dcaietriot,  and  otnrped 
the  hi^gdam.  He  was  called  Dmm,  from  bit 
pnamiiigflMMhaBd  giving  noUiing.  He  con- 
ivnd  ClPiemenee,  kmg  of  Sparta,  and  obliged 
hm  to  retire  iata  Egypt,  beeanie  he  Ihvoured 
ie  fflnliiM  against  the  Greekt.  He  died  B. 
€.  221,  afler  a  rciga  of  1 1  yean,  leaving  hit 
cnwB  to  the  lawlaf  pootemor,  Philip,  who  db- 
tiagriihcd  hiauelf  fay  hit  cmeltiet  and  the  war 
he  maieagttBrt  Ike  KoaMnt.    Jiutta.  28  and 

29.— M|^  t^Pial.  aa  Cleom. ^A  ton  of 

Aiatohelat  Ung  of  Jadma,  who  obtained  an 
anay  Ihrn  fta  kiag  «f  Parthia,  by  promiting 
him  1000  iirieato  aad  600  women.  With  tbete 
IMjga  mips  ke  ailacked  hit  coontiy,  and  cot 
Ike  ean  of  Hyicaaat  to  aiake  him  unfit  for  the 
'  Herad,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ro- 
!r,and  he  wat  put  to  death 
14.— Dim.  and  Plvi.  in 
-Caiyttiai,  an  historian  in  the  age  or 
Wiaidtlphnt,  vfko  wrote  the  lives  of  tome  of 

keaieiBal  pkikaophen.    Dwg.^^thni. 

A  wDtor  ea  agrienllare* ^A  tlatnaiy  who 


AariLCo,  a  tyrant  of  Chaldt.  After  hit 
desih,  tUgmckj  pcevailed  in  that  city.  JhiU, 

Aanuaiava,  a  moanlain  of  Syria,  opposite 
mssot  lihaaas;  acar  which  die  Orontet  flowt. 
Stnk^FUn.  6,  e.  20. 

Amii(cw»t,  a  king  of  Mettenia. ^The 

cMot  tsa  of  Nealor,  fay  Eavydice.  He  went  to 
Aeltejaa  war  with  kit  fatker,  and  was  killed 
by  Msmaaa,  the  son  of  Aarata.  Homer.  Od. 
4.>-<Ml  JEferied.  says  ke  wat  killed  by  Hec- 
tor.^—A  peat  who  wrote  a  panegyric  npon 
Lynaicr,  sd  received  a  hat  filled  with  silver, 
PkL  at  Int. — -An  historian  commended  by 
Diana.  &I. 

Anmiciivt,  a  latctvions  penoB^ An 

bjawiaa  A  Greek  poet  and  motician  of 
Issia  ia  te  age  of  Socrates.  He  wroto  a  trea- 
titooa  Ike  age  aad  geaeak»gy<tf  Homer,  and 
pnnd  him  to  be  a  native  of  Cdophoo.  He 
Rptatoi  oae  of  kis  eoaiposhtions  bemre  a  large 
kat  kis  dietion  was  so  obiove  and 


oaiBtelUgible,  tkat  all  retired  eicept  Plato;  ^ 
on  which  he  said,  l^gom,  aiktAMntiias,  Pl«f« 
eaaa  miki  mi  aaat  tattar  mmnum.  He  was 
reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  in  excellence,  uHd 
the  emperor  Adrian  was  to  fond  of  hit  poetiy, 
that  he  preferred  him  to  Homer.  He  wrote  a 
poem  upon  the  Theban  war;  and  before  be  bad 
brooght  hit  heroet  to  die  city  of  Thebes,  be  had 
filled  twenty-foor  volomet.  He  was  tumamed 
Cimrimy  from  Clarot,  a  mountain  near  Colo- 
phon, where  he  wat  bora.  J*ma*  9,  c<  35.-.- 
Pint,  ia  Lgnmd  9f  TvmtL—PnpeH,  2,  el.  34, 

V.  46.^Qiiinlit.  10.  c  1. ^Another  poet  of 

the  tame  name,  turnamed  Fmoss,  becaute  he 

praited  himself.    Aadat. ^A  Trojan  whom 

Pant  bribed  to  oppote  the  rettoring  of  Helen  to 
Menelaot  and  Ulynet,  who  bad  come  as  am- 
bassadon  to  recover  her.  Hit  tont,  Hippolo- 
chut  and  Pitander,  were  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

Hmiwr.  II.  11,  V.  123, 1.  28,  v    188. ^A  ton 

of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of  Tbestios.    *Spoir 

iod.  2  and  3. A  native  of  Heliopolis,  who 

wrote  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  in 
3180  verses. 

AanaiKEs,  a  son  of  Deiphon.  Pauf.  2,  e. 
28. 

Amtwob,  one  of  the  dangbten  of  Pelius, 
whose  withet  to  retlore  her  father  to  yoodifnl 
rigour  proved  to  Altai.  japoUod.  l.—Pavs.  8, 
c.  11. 

Amtimobia,  annual  tacrifices  and  qninqnen- 
nial  garnet,  in  honour  of  Antinout,  initituted  by 
the  emperor  Adrian,  at  Mantinea,  where  Anti- 
nout wat  worthipped  at  a  divinity. 

AvTiMOp^Lit,  a  town  of  Egypt,  built  in  ho- 
nour of  Antinout. 

AxTiHont,  a  youth  of  Bitbynia,  of  whom  the 
emperor  Adrian  wat  to  extremely  fond,  that  at 
bit  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him,  and 
witbed  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been 
changed  into  a  conttellatioo.  Some  writen  tup- 
pose  that  Antinout  was  drowned  in  the  Nile, 
while  otben  maintain  that  he  offered  himself  at 
a  sacrifice  at  a  victim,  in  honoor  of  the  empe- 
ror.  A  native  of  Ithaca,  ton  of  Eopeidiet, 

and  one  of  Penelope^s  suiton.  He  wat  brutal 
and  cruel  in  bis  mannen,  and  excited  bit  com- 
panioot  to  dettroy  Telemachus,  whose  advice 
comforted  bit  mother  Penelope.  When  Ulyttet 
returned  home,  he  came  to  the  palace  in  a  be^ 
gar*t  drett,  and  begged  for  bread,  which  Anti- 
nout refuted,  and  even  ttmck  him.  After 
Ulyttet  had  ditcovered  bimtelf  to  Telemachus 
and  Eumaeus,  he  attacked  the  suiton,  who  were 
ignorant  who  he  was,  and  killed  Antinout  among 
die  fint  Homer.  Od.  1,  18,  17,  and  22.— 
Propert.  ft^  el  6,  v.  7. 

AanooHiA,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  province. 

Mela,  1,  c.  14 A  citv  of  Syria,  once  Uie 

Uiird  rity  of  the  world  for  beauty,  greatnen, 
and  population.  It  wat  built  by  Aniiochot  and 
Seleucut  Nicanor,  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  in 
a  plain.  It  has  the  river  Orontet  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  celebrated  grove  called  Daph- 
ne; whence,  lor  the  sake  of  distinction.  It  Ims 
been  called  Antiochia  near  Daphne.    Dioayr* 

Piereg A  city  called  also  Nitibit,  in  Meto- 

potamia,  built  by  Seleucut,  ton  of  Aotiochus. 
^Tke  capital  of  Pisidia,  92  miles  at  tka  cast 
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•f  EphMW. ^A  citf  on  mount  Cragoi.-*-* 

Another  near  the  river  Tigris,  26  leagoes  from 

Seleucia,  on  the  west. Another  in  Mjuginon, 

called  Alexandria  and  Seleacia. Another 

near  mount  Taurus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria. 
-——Another  of  Garia,  on  the  river  Meander. 

Amti5chis,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Anti- 
ochus,  the  son  of   Seleochus. ^A  tribe  of 


ANTidcBUB,  somamed  8<4ery  was  son  of  Se- 
leuchns,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  alli^ce  with  Ptolemy  Pbila' 
delpbos,  lung  of  £gypt-  He  fell  into  a  linger- 
ing disease,  which  none  of  bis  father^s  p^yu- 
dans  could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  pulse  was  more  irregular  than 
usnal,  when  Stratooice,  his  steprmother,  enter- 
ed his  room,  and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause 
of  his  illness.  This  was  told  to  the  father,  who 
willingly  gave  Stratonice  to  his  son,  that  bis 
immoderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death. 
He  died  291  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  19  years. 
JmsHn.  17,  c  2,  &c.— fVO.  Mta.  b.^Pol^.  4. 

Jippiitn, The  second  of  that  name,  sumam* 

•d  Tk€My  (God)  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
put  to  death  their  tyrant  Timarchus,  was  son 
and  soccessor  of  Antioehus  Soter.  He  pvt  an 
end  to  the  war  which  had  been  begun  with 
Ptolemy;  and  to  strengthen  the  peace,  he  mar- 
ried Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
kiag.  This  so  olfonded  his  former  wife,  Lao- 
diee,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  that  she  poi- 
soned him,  and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  fear 
tores  were  similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as 
Ung.  Artemen,  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
tended to  be  indisposed,  and,  asking,  called 
•all  the  ministers,  and  recommended  to  them 
Seleaeos,  sumamed  Callinicns,  son  of  Laodice, 
as-his  soccessor.  After  this  ridiculous  impos- 
tare,  it  was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died 
a  natural  death,  and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on 
the  throne,  and  dispatched  Berenice  and  her 
son,  246  years  before  the  christian  era.  •%>»- 
mn.  The  third  of  that  name,  somamed  the 
Grvof,  brother  to  Seleucus  Cerauous,  was  king 
of  Syria  and  Asia,  and  reigned  36  years.  He 
was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Pbilopater,  at  Raphia, 
after  which  he  made  war  against  Persia,  and 
took  Sardes.  After  the  death  of  Pbilopater,  he 
endeavoured  to  crush  his  infant  son  £plphanes; 
bat  his  guardians  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Antiochtts  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  pretensions.  He  conquered  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece,  of  which  some  cities  implored 
the  aid  of  Rome;  and  Annibal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  his  court,  encouraged  him  to  make 
war  against  Italy.  He  was  glad  to  find  himself 
evpported  by  the  abilities  of  such  a  general; 
bat  his  measures  were  dilatory,  and  not  agree- 
able to  the  advice  of  Annibal,  and  be  was  con- 
quered, and  obliged  to  retire  beyond  mount 
Taonis,  and  pay  a  yeariy  fine  of  2000  talents 
to  the  Romans.  His  revenues  being  unable  to 
pay  the  fine,  he  attempted  to  plunder  the  tem- 
ple of  Belos,  in  Susiana,  which  so  incensed  the 
inhabitants  that  they  killed  him  with  his  follow- 
ers, 187  years  l>efore  the  christian  sera,  in  his 
character  of  king,  Anfiochus  was  humane  and 
liberal,  the  patron  of  leaning  and  the  finend  of 


nwrit:  aad  he  pnblished  an  ediet» 
subjects  a^er  lo  obey  eicept  his  on 
were  consistent  wifli  the  laws  of  thecoonCiy. 
He  had  three  sons,  Seleocas  Pbilopater,  Antio- 
chtts  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius.  The  firat 
succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others  were  kept  ma 
hostages  by  the  Romans.    Jwtm,  61  and  S2. — 

Strofr.  16.— lie.  34,  c  69 Fior,  2,  c  1.^ 

Jippim,  BiU.  Sffr. The  fourth  Antiochoa, 

sumamed  E^^phmts,  or  IMwImvs,  was  king 
of  Syria,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleocan* 
and  reigned  eleven  years.  He  destroyed  Jen»- 
salem,  and  was  so  cruel  to  the  Jews,  that  thc^* 
called  him  £pun«us,  or  FMrioNf,  and  not  Epir- 
pknut.  He  attempted  to  plnnder  Penepolia 
wi  thout  effect  He  was  of  a  voracious  appetile, 
and  fond  of  childish  diversions;  he  ased,  for  his 
pleasoro,  to  empty  bags  of  money  in  the  streetsy 


to  see  the  people's  ea^sraess  to  sather  it;  he 
bathed  in  the  pnblic  baths  with  ttie  | 
and  was  fond  of  perfui 


populace, 
ling  himself  to  eicesa. 
He  invited  all  the  Greeks  ha  could  at  Antiock, 
and  waited  upon  Uiem  as  a  servant,  and  danced 
with  such  indecency  among  the  stage  playen, 
that  even  the  most  dissipated  and  shameless 
blushed  at  the  sight.    Poiybw».^-Ju9lm.  34,  c. 

3. The  filth,  sumamed  jBi^palor,  succeeded 

his  father  Epiphanes  on  the  throne  of  Syria, 
164  B.  C.  He  made  a  peace  with  the  Jews, 
and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  was  assaar* 
sinated  by  his  unde  Denetrins,  who  said  thukt 
the  crown  was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that  it  had 
been  seined  from  his  frUher.    Aislm.  34.— ^fo* 

atpk,  12. ^The  sizdi,  king  of  Syria,  was  sur- 

named  fulheiic,  or  MhU.  His  father.  Ales- 
ander  Bala,  intrusted  him  to  the  caro  of  Mai* 
cus,  an  Arabian;  and  he  received  the  crown 
from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother  l>e- 
metrius,  whom  the  people  hated.  Beforo  he 
had  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  Tryphon  mnr- 
dered  him  143  B.  C.  and  roigned  in  his  place 
for  three  years.  Jumph,  13.-— ^The  seveaft, 
called  Stdetes,  reigned  nine  years.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  his  reign,  he  was  afraid  of  Tryphon^ 
and  concealed  himself,  but  be  soon  obtaiset  the 
means  of  destroying  his  enemy.  He  made  war 
against  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  and  he  fell  in 
the  battle  which  was  soon  after  foudht,  about 
130  years  before  the  christian  era.    Mt$Uin.  36, 

c,  1.— .^Maii.  BeU,  Syr. The  eighth,  aor- 

named  Grypw,  from  his  uqmHine  nose,  was  son 
of  Demetrius.  Nicanor,  by  Cleopatra.  Hio 
.brother  Seleucus  was  deskniyed  if  Cleopatra^ 
and  he  himself  would  have  shared  the  same  fate, 
had  he  not  discovered  his  modier^s  artifice,  and 
compelled  her  to  drink  the  poison  which  waa 
prepared  for  himself.  He  lulled  Alexander 
Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  set  to  oppose  hina 
on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  was  at  last  assassi- 
nated B.  C.  112,  alter  a  reign  of  eleven  yean. 

JmAn,  39,  &c.— Jss^ — .^jfrion. ^Tke 

ninth,  somamed  Cysetticus,  from  the  city  Cysi- 
cus,  where  be  received  his  edu<iation,  was  son 
of  Antiocbus  Sidetes,  by  Cleopatra.  He  dispu- 
ted the  kiagdom  with  his  brother  Grypus,  who 
ceded  to  him  Ccelosyria,  part  of  his  patrimony. 
He  was  at  last  conquered  by  his  nephew  Seleo- 
cm,  near  Aatloch,  and  rather  than  to  cootinoe 
law  IB  hit  handi.  kakiUed  himeU;  B.  C. 
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He  WM  f^ad  ef  aathM 
e  ttMlvl  miiiiify  en^iaet. 
TIm  tentti,  was  inwiailly 

ha  BUIMQ  8cl0Bt«  tM 


«ife«fhH6lkfer«Bdorbii«iiele.  ll«wtitiM 
MoTAflteteiaiBth,  and  ke  apdM  SeleiH 
aitte«B«f  Gr^MftlroM  Syria,  aad  was  kill- 
•i  IB  atafiile  he  foasht  aguait  the  PtolUaat, 
BoTtteGalatiaat  Jmtfk.  Jhpim. 
rUi death,  the  kia«dwD  sT  8jm  wai 
tm  toficccs  by  the  Ihctioai  of  the  toyil  ftaii- 
J^»  or  aaapcfB,  who,  vader  a  gpod  or  fake  tide, 
aider  l4e  aaae  of  Aatiodiai,  or  hit  relatioai, 
Ibr  a  little  tiae  as  to- 
r  of  Syria,  or  DanaseiM,  or  other 
At  faMt  Aatiocbos,  jar> 
,  Ihe  loa  of  Aatiochat  the  aiath, 
L  h>  hit  paternal  throne  by  Che  iafliK 
t  of  Laeoltan  the  Roman  geaeral,  oa  the 
I  of  Tiiiaaii,  kiag  of  Ameaia,  from 
tfte  mtkm  ^omimm;  bat  fear  yean  after, 
Foaipey  depend  bin,  muA  oboerfed,  that  be  who 
had  htf  hijMdf,  while  an  oiarper  tat  upoa  hit 
ihraae,  oashC  aoC  to  t>e  a  king.  From  that  time, 
B.  C.  ffS,  Syria  became  a  Roman  proriaee,  and 
the  race  of  Aatinrhao  wae  CKtiagoithed.  JaiKn. 
40.  A  pUkoepher  of  Aec&n,  Ihmoat  for 
Wi  wriliBsm  and  the  rapect  with  which  he  wae 
by  hie  papile,  Lacalles,  Cicero,  and 

Pint,  m  Uumtt, ^An  hittorien  of 

SyiacBw,  eea  of  Xeaophaaee,  who  wrote,  b^ 
~    r  woiht,  aa  hitlMy  of  Sicily,  ia  nine 
nhich  he  began  at  the  age  of  king 

Cocaine.    Stnk.—DmL  It. A  rich  king, 

fribotary  to  the  Remem  ia  the  tge  of  Veipanan. 

TmeU.  Okl  2,  c  81. ^A  toiiittwborefoMd 

to  take  npon  JriaMetf  the  goverament  of  a  state, 
€B  aeeewit  of  the  febem«ce  of  hit  pamioat.^— 
Akieig  ooaqoered  by  Antony,  &c.  Crt.  S,  All 

Cii.  4. ^A  king  of  Meiteoia.    Peat.  4. 

A  rwamaniler  of  the  Alheaiaa  fleet,  ander  Alci- 
Itadet,  eoaqnered  by  Lyiander.    Xenepk,  Hut. 

Gtmc^ \  writer  of  Alexandria,  who  pnt>- 

iihed  a  trcatite  on  comic  poets,  .f  tibcn.— A 
totptie  of  Laodicei.     Diog*  tit  Pyrrk.-^— A 

learned  mphiiL     PhiMni. ^A  terrant  of 

Atticai.     Oic.  mi  JMe.  S,  ep.  38. A  haii^ 

dmaier,  amnlieDed  by  Martud,  11,  ep.  86 

A  tea  of  Uerealee  by  Medea.    jSpoUod.  £,  e. 

1- A  ita«  player,    /bt.  $,  ?.  98. ^A 

eealptar,  mid  to  hav^  made  the  fiunoat  itatae 
of  PhMai,  praened  in  the  Ladoriti  gerdem  at 


AsnBrB,   daaghter  of  Nycteae,   king  of 
TVhcB,  by  Mpo,  wm  belofed  ^  Jnpiter, 


^vbo,  to  deeeire  her,  changed  htoMelf  ioto  a  la- 
tyr.  She  became  pregnant,  and,  to  avoid  the 
icKBhaeat  of  her  fhdMr,  the  fled  to  meant  Ci- 
tbaeien,  where  ikt  broiq^  forth  twins,  Am- 
phioa  aad  Zethae.  She  exposed  them,  to  pre- 
mat  dMCovcfy,  bat  mcy  were  preserved.  Aner 
this  the  fled  to  Spopeas,  king  of  Sicyon,  who 


Some  say  that  Epopeos  carried 

•i^,  fbr  wfaleh  action  Nyctoas  mdde  war 

■Mtbim,  and  at  ha  death  left  his  crown  to 

Lycae,  entieatiaig  hhn  to  eontinae 

»««,  Md  paA  the  iwfihM  of  hit  daagH- 


IV.  Lymebejad  his  injanctkne,  killed  Bpo- 
peas,  and  reeorered  Aatiope,  whom  be  loved, 
aad  married,  dieagh  his  aicee.  His  Ihvl  wife, 
Diree,  was  jealoas  of  his  new  csaoection;  she 
prevailed  apon  her  hasbaad,  end  Aatiope  tras 
deliTcred  iato  her  heads,  aad  coaflucd  in  a 
pnsoa,  where  she  tras  daily  tonaeated.  Aati- 
ope, after  many  years  impriionmeat,  obtaiaed 
BMaas  to  escape,  aad  weot  after  her  tons,  who 
aadertook  to  avenge  her  wrongs  apon  Lycos  end 
his  wife  Diree  They  took.  Thebes,  pot  the 
kiaa  to  death,  and  tied  Diree  to  the  tail  of  a 
vrild  ball,  who  drs^gged  her  till  she  died.  Bee* 
choe  chaaced  her  mto  a  fimotaia,  aad  deprived 
Aatiope  of  the  ase  of  her  senses  fai  thit  forlorn 
sitaanon  the  waadcred  all  over  Greece,  and  nt 
Inst  found  relief  from  Phoeos,  son  of  Ornytion, 
who  cored  her  of  her  disorder,  aad  married  her. 
fi^pftMf,  Ihb.  1,  mjs  that  Antiope  was  divorced 
by  Lycos,  becaase  she  had  been  ravished  bj 
Rpopeot,  whom  be  ealh  Epaphos,  and  that  afr 
ter  ber  repadiatioB  the  became  pregaaat  by 
Jupiter.  Meaawhile  Lycos  amrried  Diree, 
who  saspected  that  her  bosband  still  kept  the 
company  of  Antiope,  upon  which  be  ispritoned 
her.  Aatiope,  however,  escaped  from  her  co»- 
flneoMBt,  and  broogkt  forth  on  mount  Cithcron. 
Some  anthers  have  called  her  daegbter  of 
Asopas,  became  the  was  bora  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  The  aebsKesf  on  ^l/ew.  1,  v.  7S6, 
nmintains  that  ihera  were  two  persons  of  the 
name,  one  the  daegbter  of  Nycteos,  aad  the  other 
ci  Asopos,  and  mother  of  Ampbion  and  Zetbas. 
PoHt.  t,  e.  6,  1.  8,  c.  17.— .Orid.  6.  Mei.  v« 
110— d^Mllod.  S,  c  6.— .Prspsrl.  S,  d.  1ft.— 
ilbai.  (M.  ll,v  fft8 — Hsgia    fab.  7,  8,  and 

165 .A  daughter  of  Tbetpint  or  Tbestius,, 

mother  of  Alepiut  by  Hercules.     «^ollsd.  f , 

c.  7 ^A  daughter  of  Man,  queen  of  te 

Amaxons,  takea  prisoner  by  Hercules,^  and 
given  in  mairiage  to  Tbeteus.  She  is  also  call- 
ed Hippolyte.    Vid  Hippolyte. ^A  daoghter 

of  JBoInt,  mother  of  BoBOtns  and  Hellen,  by 

Neptune,    ff^gin.  fob.  167. ^A  daughter  of 

Piloa,  who  mairied  Eaiytas.    Jd.  Ibb.  14. 

Aimoairs,  asoa  of  Lvcorgos.  Pfcd.  nligemg. 

AntipIeos,  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean 
sea,  opposite  Pares,  from  which  it  is  about  six 
miles  distaat. 

AjmriTxa,  son  of  lolaus,  wm  soldier  under 
king  Philip,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
under  Alexander  the  Great     When  Alexander 


went  to  invfde  Asia,  be  left  Antipater 
goveraor  of  Maoedoaia,  and  of  all  Greece. 
Antipater  exerted  himself  in  the  oaase  of  his 
king;  he  made  war  against  Sparta,  aad  tras  sooa 
after  called  into  Persia  with  a  reinforcement  by 
Alexander.  He  has  been  suspected  of  givmg 
poison  to  Alexander,  to  raise  himself  to  power. 
After  Alexander's  death,  bit  generals  divided 
the  empire  amonc  themselves,  and  Macedonia 
wae  altotted  to  Antipater.  The  wars  which 
Greece,  and  chiefly  Athens,  meditated  during 
Alexander^  life,  now  burst  Ibrth  widi  uncom- 
mon fluT  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received.  The  Athenians  leried  en  army  of 
30,000  men,  and  equipped  200  ships  agaiast 
Antipater,  who  tras  master  of  Maoedoaia.  Their 
expedition  was  inwdwl  tri&  wMh  success,  Att- 
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tjptter  was  roated  Id  Theualy,  and  even  be^ 
siegeil  ID  the  town  of  Lamm.  Bat  when  Leoa- 
thenes  tiie  Athenian  general  wai  mortally 
wounded  under  the  walls  of  Lamia,  the  forCnae 
of  the  war  was  changed.  Antipater  obliged  the 
enem)  to  raise  the  aieget  &ad  soon  after  received 
a  reiuforcement  from  Crarema  from  Aiia,  with 
which  be  conquered  the  Athenians  at  Cranon  in 
The^saly.  AAer  this  defeat,-  Antipater  and 
Cra!erus  marched  into  Boeotia,  and  eonqnered 
the  iEtolians,  and  granted  peace  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, on  the  conditions  which  Leosthenes  had 
proposed  to  Antipater,  when  besieged  in  Lamia, 
i.  e.  that  he  should  be  absolute  master  over 
them.  Besides  this,  he  demanded  from  their 
ambassadors,  Demades,  Phocion,  and  Xeno- 
crates,  that  they  should  deliver  into  his  hands 
the  orators,  Demosthenes  and  Uyperides,  whose 
eloquence  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
tiymen,  and  had  been  the  primary  causes  of  the 
war.  The  conditions  were  accepted,  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  was  stationed  in  Athens,  but  the 
inhabitants  still  were  permitted  the  flnee  use  of 
their  laws  and  privileges.  Antipater  and  Crar 
terus  were  the  first  who  made  hostile  prepara- 
tions against  Perdiccas;  and,  durins  that  time, 
Polyperchon  was  appointed  over  Macedonia. 
Pol  jperchon  defeated  the  ^tolians,  who  made 
aa  invasion  upon  Macedonia.  Antipater  gave 
assist%rce  to  Eumenes,  in  Asia,  against  Antigo- 
mn,  according  to  Justin,  14,  c.  t.  At  his  death, 
B.  C.  S19,  Antipater  appointed  Polyperchon 
master  of  all  his  possessions;  and  as  he  was  the 
oldest  of  all  the  generals  and  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, he  recommended  that  he  might  be  the 
supreme  ruler  in  their  councils,  that  every  thing 
might  be  done  according  to  his  judgment.  As 
for  his  son  Cassander,  he  left  him  in  a  subordi- 
nate  station  under  Polyperchon.  But  Cassander 
was  0/  too  aspiring  a  disposition  tamely  to  obey 
his  father's  injunctions.  He  recovered  Mace- 
donia, and  made  himself  absolute.  OurC.  S,  4, 
5, 6,  7,  and  10.--Jiiffin.  1 1, 12,  IS,  &c — Diod. 
17,  18,  kc-^C.  Jfeo.  in  Phoc.  if  £iimett.— 

Pha,  in  EmnBn,  ^Uxwnd.  &c. ^A  son  of 

Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son-in-law 
of  LysimachuB.  He  killed  his  mother,  beeanse 
she  wished  his  brother  Aleiander  (0  succeed  to 
the  throne.  Alexander,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  mother,  solicited  the  assistance  of  Deme- 
trios,  but  peace  was  re-established  between  the 
two  brothers  by  the  advice  of  Lysimachus,  and 
soon  after,  Demetrius  killed  Antipater,  and 
made  himself  king  of  Macedonia,  294  B.  C. 

iiu^tn.  ta,  c.  1. A  king  of  Macedonia,  who 

reigned  only  46  days,  277  B.  C. ^A  king  of 

Cicilia. A  powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod. 

He  was  appointed  governor  of  Judea  by  Cassar, 
whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine  war. 

loufk, -An  Athenian  archon.— One  of 

Alexander's  soldiers,  who  conspired  against  his 
life  with  Hermolatts.  CwrL  8,  e.  6. ^A  ce- 
lebrated sophist  of  Hieropolis,  preceptor  to  the 

diildren  of  the  emperor  Severus. A  Stoic 

philosopher  of  Tanus,  144  years  B.  C. A 

poet  of  Sidon*  who  could  compose  a  number  of 
Tcrsea  extempore,  upon  any  Bubject  He  ranked 
Sappho  among  the  muaea,  in  one  of  hia  c»i- 
He  had  a  fever  eveiy  year  oa  the  day 


I  of  his  birth,  of  which  at  last  be  died.  He! 
iahed  about  80  years  B.  C.    Some  of  hia  cpi- 
grams  are  preserved  in  the  anthologia.    Ptin^ 

7,  c.  61.— Fei.  Max.  1,  c.  10.— CicI  de  Oral. 

8,  de  Offic.  8,  de  Qfuui,  JicmL  4. ^A  philo- 

aopher  of  Phcenicia,  preceptor  to  Cato  of  Utica. 

Ptet  in  Cat, ^A  atoic  philoaopher,  diaciple 

to  Diogenea  of  Babylon.  He  wrote  two  books 
on  divination,  and  died  at  Athena.  CKc  da  Div. 
1,  c.  S,—^e.  Qpkot.  4,  c.  6.— Ife  q0fe.  3,  c  12. 
——A  diaciple  of  AriatoUe,  who  wrote  two  books 

of  letters. ^A  poet  of  Thesaalonica,  in  the  age 

of  Auguatua. 

Am-iPATUA,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Lie.  13, 
c.  27. 

AMTiPATBfoAa,  a  governor  of  TeUneaaoa. 
Poly«n.  5. 

ibnipiTRia,  a  city  of  Palestine. 

AirnPBlNEa,  an  ingenioua  atatuaiy  of  Ar- 

goB.    Paui,   6,  c.    11. A  comic  poet  or 

Rhodea,  or  rather  of  Smyrna,  who  wrote  above 
90  comediea,  and  died  in  the  74th  year  of  bis 

age,  by  the  fall  of  an  apple  upon  hia  head. 

A  physician  of  Delos,  who  used  to  say  that  dis- 
eases originated  from  the  variety  oi  food  that 
was  eaten.    Ciem.  JtUx — Jlthen. 

ANTiraXTBs,  a  king  of  the  Lantiygones,  de^ 
scended  from  Lamns,  who  founded  Formiae. 
Ulyaaea,  returning  from  Troy,  came  upon  bis 
coaata,  and  aent  three  men  to  examine  the  coun- 
try. Antiphatea  devoured  one  of  them,  and 
puraued  the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulysses 
with  stones,  except  the  ship  in  which  Ulysses 

was.    (hid.  JVel.  14,  v.  282. ^A  son  of  Sar- 

pedon.     Vwg.  JEn,  9,  v.  696. The  grand- 

fa(ber  of  Amphiarans.   Himer.  Od. A  man 

killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Leoateus.  Ifomer. 
IL  12,  v.  191. 

AntipbIu  poRTDs,  a  harbour  on  the  Africao 
side  of  the  %ed  sea.    S/nifr.  16. 

AntiphIlus,  an  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes,  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against  Anti- 
pater. Diod,  18. A  noble  painter  who  re- 
presented a  youth  leaning  over  a  fire  and  blow- 
ing it,  from  which  the  whole  house  seemed  to 
be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth.: 
he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was  disciple  to  Ctesi- 
demos.    Plin.  86,  c.  10. 

AmtIphon,  a  poet. A  native  of  Rhamnu- 

sia,  called  Nestor,  from  his  eloquence  and  pru* 
dence.    The  sixteen  orations  that  are  extant 

under  his  name,  are  supposititious. An|orator 

who  promised  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  that 
he  would  set  on  fire  the  citadel  of  Athens,  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
Demosthenes.     (He.  da  Div.  2.  Pint,  in  Mah. 

if  Oemnt, A  poet  who  wrote  on  agriculture. 

»Atktn, ^An  author  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 

peacocks. ^A  rich  man,  introduced  by  Xeno- 

phon  as  disputing  with  Socrates. ^An  Athe- 
nian who  interpreted  dreams,  and  wrote  a  his- 

toiy  of  his  art.     Cic.  da  Die.  I  and  2. A 

foolish  rhetorician.— A  poet  of  Attica,  who 
wrote  tragedies,  epic  poems,  and  orations.  Di- 
onysins  put  him  to  death  because  be  refused  to 
praise  his  oompositioos.  Being  once  asked  by 
the  tyrant,  what  bram  was  the  best?  he  answer- 
ed, that  with  which  the  statues  of  Harmodias 
and  Ariitogiloo  are  made.    Phk-^^JhitM. 
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AflimSnei,  a  Km  of  Prim,  who  wvnt  with  f  AMaiof,  or,  aeeordiofe  to  odien,  Vy  a  «■  of 

teAihrr  to  IIm  teot  of  Achilles  to  redeem  Hee-  Ulyues  tnd  Circe,  Bpoe  e  |»roniootor>  82  miles 

iv.    ikmer  IL  24.  from  Ottiiim.    It  was  the  capital  of  the  Voltd, 

ininros,  a  aoo  of  Frian,  killed  by  Aga-  who  made  war  against  thit  Rumana  for  above 

■emmi  dariog  the  IVojaD  war. ^A  son  of  tOO  yean.  Camillas  took  it,  and  carried  ail  the 

Thessalas,  gmdMo  to  Hercoles.    He  went  to  beaks  of  (heir  ships  to  Rome,  and  ulaeed  them 

te  TvoiBB  WW  in  SO  ships.     Uomtr,  IL  2,  ▼.  in  the  foram  on  a  tribunal,  which  from  thence 

18&J        Aa  iBtiaMte  friend  of  Ulysses.   Homer,  was  called  Aosfmrn.    This  town  was  dedicated 

Old.  11. A  brodhcr  of  Ctimenus,  was  son  or .  to  the  goddess  of  fortune,  whose  stotues,  when 

GaayeiBr  the  Nanp%ctian.    These  two  brothers  eonsolted,  gave  oracles  by  a  ooddiag  of  the 

1  te  poet  Hesiod,  on  the  talse  sq»>  head,  or  other  different  signs.    Nero  was  bom 

ilhat  he  had  offered  violence  to  their  sis^    there.  CU. de INe.  1.-— //orm.  I,  od.  36 liv. 


ter,  aati  Arw  his  body  into  the  sea.  The  poet's 
d^dueovcred  (hem,  and  they  were  seiied  and 
~  of  the  aaanler.      PhU.  de  Sskrf. 


AwTiPiBinra,  a  noMe  Theban,  whose  dangh- 
Isrs  wuiiiced  themselves  Tor  the  public  safety. 
VUAadmlca. 

AmtipSus,  n  dty  of  Gaol,  built  by  the  peo* 
pie  eCMvicincs.    That.  2,  Hut  c.  15. 

AwrmxBiow,  a  promontory  of  iEtolia,  oppo- 
site Rkiam  in  Pelopsanesus,  whence  the  name. 

ilwnssA,  a  dty  at  the  north  of  Lesbos. 

An  tsiaiid  aestr  iL    Omd,  Jdet.  15,  v.  287.— 
,£,c82 

n  philosopher,  bom  of  an 
father,  and  of  a  Phrygian  mother 
lie  tooght  rhetoric,  and  had  among  bis  pupils 
theCiBmB  Diogenes;  b«t  when  he  had  heard 
Socrates,  he  shot  up  his  school,  and  told  bis  pu- 
pils, **  Go  seek  for  yourselves  a  mastiHr,  I  have 
now  fiMBd  ow.^^  He  was  the  head  of  the  sect 
of  the  cjuie  phiksophers.  One  of  bis  pupils 
aiked  him  what  philosophy  had  tought  him? 
'<  To  live  with  myself,'*  said  he.  He  sold  his 
all,  and  pteseiwd  oaly  a  very  ragged  coat, 
isliich  d^ew  ihe  atteatioo  of  Socrates,  and 
fWiyirifl  him  to  say  la  the  cynic,  who  carried  his 
coniempt  of  dress  loo  far,  *'  Aotistheoes,  I  see 
thy  vaofly  thnmgh  the  boles  of  thy  coat."  An- 
tmq^  the  unity  of  God,  but  he  re- 
.  ScMne  of  his  letters  are 
at.  His  ducliines  of  austerity  were  follow- 
ed as  kmg  as  be  was  himself  an  example  of  the 
cjnieal  chmnctw,  bat  after  his  death,  they  were 
all  fasgocmn.  Antisthenes  flourished  396  years 
B.  C.     dc  de  OnL  3,  c.  36 — IHog    6.— 

nm.  SB  Ufc ^A  disciple  of  Heraclitns. 

An  historian  of  Rhodes.     Dtog. 

AmtisTuis  Labko,  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Bmoe,  idm  defended  the  Itfeerties  of  his  coun- 
try i^gausC  Aufmtns,  for  udiich  he  is  taxed  with 
madness,  by  Arsf.  1,  So<.  3,  v.  82.— Sucfon. 

in  ^ug  54. Petro  of  Gabii,  was  the  author 

of  a  ciichmied  treaty  between  Rome  and  his 
CJBMntej,  m  ibe  age  of  Tarqnin  the  Proud.     Dir 

sags-  Fcl.  4. C.  Reginus,  a  lieuteuant  of 

Caesar  in  CSanl.     Cces.  ML  Q.  6  and  1 A 

soUicr  sf  Pompey's  amy,  so  confident  of  bis  va- 
lonr,  that  he  challenged  all  the  adherents  of 
Caesar     iSSrf.  25,  ffiqy.  Sstf. 

AvmAUBirs,  one  of  the  bmnehes  of  mount 
IS  in  a  north-east  dirrctiou 
Cappadocia,  towards  Armenia  and  the 


an  Athenian  archon.    Pmu.  1, 
Amm,  a  maritime  town  of  ftaly^  built  by 


AthBt 

authority  were 


8,  c.  14 

AMToidbrxs,  the  last  king  of  Corinth, 
his  death,  masittrates  with  re^  authori 
chosen  annually. 

Amtonia  lbx,  was  enacted  by  M.  Antony, 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  abrogated  the  Ux 
Ma,  and  ranewcd  the  Ux  ConuUa,  by  taking 
away  from  the  people  the  privilege  of  choosing 
priests,  and  restoring  it  to  die  collm  of  priests, 
to  which  it  originally  belonged.  Dio  44.  ^— 
Another  by  the  same,  A.  U-  C  703.  It  or- 
dained that  a  new  deeury  of  judges  should  ba 
added  to  the  two  former,  and  that  they  should 
be  chosen  from  the  centurions.  Cie.  in  Philip, 
1  and  5  ^—Another  by  the  same.  It  allowed 
aa  appeal  to  the  people,  to  those  who  were  con- 
demned de  majeslaUy  or  of  perfidious  measures 
against  the  state. Another  by  the  same,  du- 
ring his  thumvirato.  It  made  it  a  capital  of> 
fence  to  propose  ever  after  the  election  of  a  dic- 
tator, and  for  any  person  to  accept  of  the  office. 
Jippian.  de  BeU,  Civ,  3. 

AtiTONiA,  a  daoshter  of  M.  Antony,  by  Oo- 
tavia.  She  married  Domitios  Anobarbus,  and 
was  mother  of  Nero,  and  two  daughters.^— A 
sister  of  Gerraanicus. A  dau^ter  of  Clau- 
dius and  iElia  Petina.  She  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Tuberos,  and  was  repudiated  for  her  le* 
vity     Sueion,  in  CUmd,  1.— Tsrit.  Jinn    11. 

^The  wife  of  Drosus  the  son  of  Livia,  and 

brother  to  Tiberius.  She  became  mother  of 
three  children,  Germanicus,  Caligula's  father; 
Claudius  the  emperor,  and  the  debauched  Livia. 
Her  husband  died  very  early,  and  she  never 
wonld  marry  again,  but  spent  her  time  in  the 
education  of  her  children.  Some  people  suppose 
her  grandson,  Caligula,  ordered  her  to  be  poi- 
soned, A.  D.  38.     Vol.    lfa».  4,  c.  3. A 

castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  received  this  name  in 
honour  of  M.  Antony. 

Antomti,  a  patrician  and  plebeian  family, 
which  were  said  to  derive  their  origin  from 
Antones,  a  son  of  Hercules,  as  Plut.  in  •daton. 
informs  us. 

AmtovIha,  the  wife  of  Bellisarios,  &e. 

Antoninus,  Titus,  samamed  Pius,  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he 
succeeded.  This  prince  is  remarkable  for  all 
the  virtues  that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  king  He  rebniit  whatever 
cities  bad  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  fonner 
reigns.  In  cases  of  famine  or  inundation,  he 
relieved  the  distressed,  and  supplied  their  wants 
with  his  own  money.  He  suffered  the  governors 
of  the  prorinces  to  remain  long  in  the  adminls- 
tretion,  fiiat  no  opportunity  of  extortion  migfat 
be  giveo  to  aow-cbmers.    In  this  eondoct  to- 
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wahU  hb  rabjcelt,  he  behsTod  ifHh  t&bili^ 
and  bumnuty,  and  Intened  with  pabeaoe  to 
erery  complaint  brought  before  bin.  Wheo  CoM 
of  conqaering  heroet ,  be  said  wllh  Sdpio,  I  pre- 
fer the  life  and  preaerratioB  of  a  citiieo,  to  the 
death  of  one  hoBdredeoemiet.  He  did  not  per- 
secute the  chrisUaas  like  his  predeeessors,  but 
his  life  was  a  seeae  of  oairersal  beaevolence. 
His  last  moments  were  easy,  though  preceded 
by  a  lingering  tibiess.  When  consul  of  Asia, 
be  lodged  at  Smyrna,  in  the  house  of  a  sophist, 
who,  in  civili^,  obliged  the  goremor  to  change 
his  house  at  nigfat.  The  sophist,  when  Anioni- 
Btts  became  emperor,  risited  Rome,  and  was  jo- 
cosely desired  to  use  the  palace  as  his  own 
house,  without  any  apprehension  of  beins  turned 
cat  at  night.  He  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  province  in  Britain,  by  ittsing  a 
rampart  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth; 
but  he  waged  no  war  during  his  reign,  and  only 
repulsed  the  enemies  of  the  empire  who  appear- 
ed in  the  add.  He  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  relcn  of  23  years,  A.  D.  161.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son,  M.  Aurelios 
Antoninus,  snmamed  the  philosopher,  a  prince  as 
firtoous  as  his  Ibther.  He  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity  his  brother  L.  Venis,  whose  folop- 
teousness  and  dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as 
the  moderation  of  the  philosopher.  During  their 
reign,  the  <^aadi,  Parthians,  and  Marcomanni 
were  defeated.  Aniooinas  wrote  a  book  in 
Greek,  entitled,  <rai»«d-'  f«vT«v,  eoiiMniMig  Mm- 
sti/,  the  best  editions  of  which  are  the  4tD. 
Cantab.  1662,  and  the  8ro.  Oxon.  1704.  After 
tike  war  with  the  Qaadi  had  been  finished,  Te- 
rns died  of  an  apople^Tt  •&<!  Antoninus  swrived 
Um  eight  yean,  and  died  in  his  eist  ^ear,  after 
a  leico  of  29  years  and  ten  days.    Ihe  Geitiiis. 

-Bassaanus  Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor 

Septimus  Sererus,  was  celebrated  for  his  cruel- 
ties. He  kUledhU  brother  Getaia  his  mother*fe 
arms,  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  obserriiig  diat  Aristotle  was  one  of 
those  who  sent  poison  to  Alexander.  He  mar> 
ried  his  mother,  and  pobUcly  lired  with  her, 
which  ga? e  occasion  to  the  people  of  Alexandria 
to  say  that  he  was  an  GEdipns,  and  his  wife  a 
Jocasta.  This ^e  was  Ihtal  to  them;  and  the 
emperor,  to  punish  their  ill  language,  slaughter- 
ed many  thousands  in  Alexaimria.  AAer  aa- 
soming  the  name  and  dren  of  Achilles,  and 
styling  himself  the  conqueror  of  pro? inoes  he 
had  nerer  seen,  he  was  assassinated  at  Edessa 


by  Macrinos,  April  8,  in  the  4Sd  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  217.    His  body  was  sent  to  his  wife 

Julia,  who  stabbed  herself  at  the  sight 

There  is  extant  a  Greek  itinerary,  and  another 
book  called  lUr  BHtemueiim,  which  some  hare 
attributed  to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  though  it 
was  more  probably  written  by  a  person  of  that 
name  whose  age  is  unknown. 

ANTONiorSuB,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia.  «¥ar- 
ceU.  8. 

M.  Antohius  Gmipho,  a  poet  of  Gaol,  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome;  Cicero  and  o|^er  il- 
lustrious men  frequented  his  school.  Henerer 
asked  any  thing  for  his  lectures,  whence  be  re- 
ceived more  from  the  liberality  of  his  pupils. 
Svcton.  ds  Ukut,  Or,  7.— —An  oralMr,  grand* 


father  to  the  triumvir  of  Oe  same  name.  He 
was  killed  in  the  d? il  wars  of  Marias,  and  bis 
head  was  hung  in  the  forum.     VaL  Jhm.  9,  c 

2.~Liiean.  2,  ▼.  121. Marcos,  the  eldest 

son  of  tike  orator  of  the  same  name,  by  meant 
of  Cotta  and  Cethegns,  obtained  (rom  tiie  senmte 
tiie  office  of  managing  the  com  on  (he  maritime 
coastt  of  tike  Mediteiranean  witti  unlinkited  pow- 
er. This  gave  him  many  opportunities  of  plun- 
dering the  provinces  and  enriching  himself.  He 

died  of  a  broken  heart.     SaUmat,  Frag. 

Caius,  a  son  of  tike  orator  of  that  name,  who  ob- 
tained a  troop  of  horse  from  Sylla,  and  plunder- 
ed Achaia.  He  was  carried  before  the  prelor 
M.  Lncullus,  and  banished  irom  tim  senate  by 
the  censors,  for  pillaging  tike  allies,  and  refusing 
to  appear  when  summoned  before  justice.— 
Caius,  son  of  Antoniut  Gains,  was  consul,  with 
Cicero,  and  assisted  him  to  destroy  the  comply 
racyofCalaUne,  in  Gaul.  He  went  to  Mace- 
donia as  his  province,  and  fought  witii  ill  suc- 
cess against  the  DardanL  He  was  accused  at 
his  return  and  banished.— ^Marcus,  the  tri- 
umvir, was  grandson  to  the  orator  M.  Antonins, 
'  son  of  Antonias, 


and  son  of  Antonias,  snmamed  Crdenmi,  from 
his  wart  in  Crete.  He  was  augur  and  tribune 
of  the  people,  in  which  he  distingnisbed  himself 
by  his  ambitioat  views.  He  always  entertained 
a  secret  resentasent  against  Cicero^  which  aroae 
from  Cicero's  having  put  It  deadi  Com.  Lento- 
las,  who  was  cooccraed  in  Catiline*t  conspira- 
cy. This  Lentulas  had  married  AatoninaM 
motiier,  after  his  fatiMr's  deatti.  When  tiie  sen- 
ate was  torn  by  the  fractions  of  Pompey*s  and 
Csesar^s  adherents,  Antony  proposed  that  both 
should  lay  aside  the  command  of  their  araiiea 
in  the  provinces;  but  as  this  proposition  met  not 
witiisaecem,  he  privatelv  retired  from  Rome  to 
tikC  camp  of  Cseaar,  and  advised  him  to  march 
his  amy  to  Rome.  In  support  of  his  attadi- 
ment,  he  eoounanded  the  kct  wmg  of  his  army 
at  Phanalia,  aad,  apoordinc  to  a  premeditated 
"        "  im  a  diadem 


in  die  I 

of  the  Roman  people.  When  Cesar  was  assas- 
sinated in  the  senate  house,  his  friend  Antoay 
spoke  an  oration  over  his  body;  and  to  ingratiate 
hinkself  and  his  party  with  the  populace,  he  re- 
minded them  of  tike  liberal  treatment  they  had 
received  from  Csesar.  He  besieged  Mutina^ 
which  had  been  allotted  to  D.  Bratns,  fbr  which 
the  senate  judged  him  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
public, at  the  remonstration  of  Cicero.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and 
by  young  CsBsar,  who  soon  after  Joined  his  in- 
terest witik  that  of  Antony,  and  formed  the  cele- 
brated triumvirate,  which  was  established  with 
such  cruel  proscriptions,  that  Antony  did  not 
even  spare  bis  own. uncle,  that  he  might  strike 
off  tiie  head  of  his  eaemy  Cicero.  The  trium- 
virate divided  the  Roman  empira  among  them- 
selves; Lepidus  was  set  over  all  Italy,  Augustus 
had  the  west,  and  Antony  returned  into  the  east, 
whero  he  enlarged  his  domiaions  by  dillerent 
conquests.  Antony  had  married  Falvia,  whom 
he  repudiated  to  Bsaivy  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustas,  and  by  this  conjunction  to  strengthen 
the  triumvurate.  He  assisted  Augustas  at  tike 
battie  of  Fhilippi  against  the  murderers  of  J- 
Cssar,  aad  he  buried  die  body  of  M.  Bcutast 
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Utng  Mi  resUteflce  in  tkt  etit,  he  becMie  ! 

LMiiw  I  il,  of  the  fair  Ctoo|«tra,  qoeeo   of 

t^fpi,  and  icfNidiated  Octavia  to  marry  her. 

Iki^fwee  iaeeaacd  AasutM,  who  now  pre* 
pved  l»4Bfrive  Aatoety  of  ell  hU  power.  An- 
tmf,  m  Ihe  aeoa  time,  OMemMed  all  the  foveei 
of  die  east,  aad  with  Cleopatra  marched  againat 
Octaiw  Gear.  Theae  two  eaemiea  met  at 
Actiam,  atee  a  na^al  eogeseanot  mkmi  began, 
aad  Cleapaiia,  by  flying  with  60  aail,  drew  An- 
hay  ftem  the  battle,  and  rained  his  eaote.  Af- 
ter the  halite  ef  Actiom,  Antony  followed  Cleo- 
pa&a  into  Sgfpt,  where  he  was  aooo  inibrmed 
ef  the  defection  of  all  his  allies  and  adherents, 
a4  saw  the  eonqaeror  on  his  shores.  He 
nabbed  Umadf,  end  Cleopaira  likewise  killed 
hsnelf  by  die  bite  of  an  asp.  Antony  died  in 
the  5601  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.SO,  and  the  con- 
qnenr  ihed  tean  when  he  was  informed  that 
his  enemy  was  no  asoee.  Antony  left  seven 
ehiMran  hy  his  three  wives.  .  He  has  been 
I  far  his  grant  ^eminaey,  for  bis  aneom- 
sve  of  pieaimti,  and  bis  fondness  of 
it  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  book  in 
i  of  ifcuBtomeas.  He  was  fond  of  imita- 
,,  froaa  whom,  aeoording  to  some 
t  he  was  descended;  a|i  he  is  often  re- 
yfcsanlid  as  Heienles,  with  Aeopatra  in  the 
ksm  of  Omphale,  dr^sed  in  the  arms  oi  her 
lahriMBsini  lover,  and  beating  him  with  her  san- 
dals. Id  his  pnblic  ehancter,  Antony  was  brave 
asd  caangeoas,  hat  with  the  intrepidity  of  Cm- 
sar,  he  psasesBed  all  his  volnptoous  inclinations. 
He  wan  pndi|^  (o  a  d^ee,  and  did  not  scm- 
ple  to  call,  from  vaaitj,  his  sons  by  Cleopatra, 
fciaigs  «f  k^gs.  Hh  Ibadnem  for  low  eompaoy, 
and  his  debaiiehery,  ibcm  the  best  parts  of  Ci- 
eeff»%  Phili^ppBes.  it  is  said  that  the  night  of 
Caeanr^  nnrdcr.  Cassias  sopped  with  Antony; 
whether  he  had  a  dagger  with 
i,  yes,  if  yon,  Antony,  aspire  to 
er.  Phuirek  has  written  an  ac- 
I  ef  liis  tile.  Vvg.  JBn.  8,  ▼.  685.— tfo- 
ffit  ep.  9.— .Am.  10,  ▼.  I2«  — C.  JV«p.  in  Jit- 
^^^OkR.  hi  iPfcilip.— Jiialm.  41  and  43. — r- 
Jalias,  SOB  ef  Antony,  die  trimnvir,  by  Fulvia, 
wm  eonsal  widi  Panlos  Fabios  Maximos.  He 
«as  naiaaniid  Afiicanus,  and  pot  to  death  by 
asder  of  Aognstas.  Some  say  that  he  billed 
hjmidff  U  is  snpposed  that  he  wrote  an  heroic 
poem  en  DiosMde,  in  12  books.  Horoes  dedi- 
caledhisd  Od.  2.  to  him.  Toeif.  4,  .Ain.  e, 
44.^-1— -Lnemi^  the  trinmnr's  brother,  was  be- 
sieged in  Fefasiam  1^  Aognstus,  and  obliged  to 


'  hnuelf  with  SOD  men,  by  fimuoe. — 
The  Bsaiiaara  spared  his  life.  Some  say  that 
he  was  haled  at  the  durine  of  Cesar. A  no- 
ble, bat  aaibrtaiiate  yonth.  His  fadier,  Jalias, 
was  pal  to  death  by  Aognstns,  for  his  criminal 
eonYersatiai  iHlh  Jnlia,  and  he  himself  was  re- 
■oved  by  the  enperar  to  Marseilles,  on  pre- 
tence efflushmg  his  edneation.   Tfldl.  4,  ./9nn. 

c  44. FeHx,  a  freedman  of  Claodius,  ap- 

poaied  gDvcnor  of  Jodaea.    He  mairied  Dni- 
dla,  dm  danghter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.— 

Tadt  4,  flirt.  9. Flamma,  a  Roman,  con* 

deamedftr  exlortioii,  under  Vespasian.     Tocif. 
Af.4^c46. ^M«sa,ap^fifeiuiofAogii»- 


99,  e.  1. Mfwda,  a  daeeMVir 

at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  304.    Urn,  9,  c.  86. Q. 

Mereada,  a  militaiy  triboac,  A.  U.  C.  982. 
U»,  4,  c.  49. 
AirroalDBs,  a  paialer,  disdpie  to  Aostippiii. 

AvTRo  CoaAcros.     Ftd.  Ceracms. 

Amttixa.     FW.  Andiylla. 

Amvbis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  nnder  t 
the  form  of  a  man  widi  the  head  of  a  dog,  be*  ^j" 
canse  when  Osiris  went  oa  his  expeditioa  againit 
India,  Anabis  aecompanied  him,  and  dodied 
himself  in  a  sheep's  skin.  His  worship  was  ia» 
trodoced  fiom  Egypt  into  Greece  and  Italy. 
He  is  snpposed  by  some  to  be  Meremfy,  becanaa 
he  is  sometimes  represeated  with  a  eadnecM. 
Some  make  him  brother  of  Osiris,  some  his  sea 
by  Nephthys,  the  wife  of  Typhoa.  Died.  1.— 
Lacoa.  8,  v.  SSl.^Ovid.  Mti,  9,  v.  686^~ 
P/fit.  dt  istd.  end  Onrid.— BerodoC  A,^Vkrg. 
JEm.  8   V.  698. 

Anxius,  a  river  of  Armeaia,  falling  Into  Ihe 
Eophrates. 

Ay xva,  called  also  Tairadna,  a  dtf  of  Ihe 
Volsci,  takea  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C  949. 
It  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  who  is  called  Jnpiter 
Aaxnr,  and  represented  in  the  fom  of  a  beard- 
less boy.  Um^  4,  c.  69.-— //orst  1,  Sol.  6,  ▼. 
96.— Lucoa,  3,  v.  84 — Ftty.  -Ea.  7,  v.  799. 

Antta,  a  ijrreek  woman,  some  of  whose  ele> 
gant  verses  are  still  extant 

AMfrus,  an  Athenian  rhetorici|tt,  who,  with 
Melitus  and  Lycon,  accused  Socrates  of  imptely, 
and  was  the  cause  of  his  coodemnalion.  These 
false  accosers  were  afterwards  pot  to  death  by 
the  Athenians.    Disg.— ^Clion.  V.  H.  2,  c.  IS. 

-^Horat.  2,  Sat.  4,  ▼.  5.— Fiyl.  tw  .dlet6. 

One  of  the  Titans. 

AwzIbb,  a  riYer  near  the  Tigris.  Mar^ 
ed.  18. 

AoLLios,  a  son  of  Romolns  by  Hersilia,  after- 
wards called  Abillius. 

AoN,  a  son  of  Neptane,  who  came  to  Euboea 
and  BcBotia,  from  Apnlia,  where  he  oollected  the 
inhabitants  into  cities,  and  reigned  over  them. 
They  were  called  .defuf,  and  tbecoontry  JiotMf 
from  him. 

iSvKB,  the  inhabitants  of  .doniii,  called  af- 
terwards Boeotia.  They  came  there  in  the  9jgb 
of  Cadmos,  and  obtained  his  leave  to  settle  with 
the  Phcenicians.  The  mnaes  have  been  called 
wlontdes,  becaose  Aonia  was  more  particalariy 
frequented  by  them.  Pam,  9,  c.  3.— Ovid. 
JIfet.  3,  7, 10,  13.  True.  el.  6,  ▼.  10.  Fad.  3, 
T.  466, 1.  4,  ▼.  246.— Fi^.  G,  3,  v.  11. 

AoNiA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Bceotia. 

Aoais,  a  ihmons  hunter,  son  of  Aras,  king 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  Ara- 
thynea,  diat  he  called  part  of  the  countiy  by 

her  name.    Pout.  2,   c.   12. The  wife  of 

Nelens,  called  more  commonly  Chloris.    id.  9, 
e.  96. 

AoBVos,  AoaNus,  Aornis,  a  lofty  rock,  snp- 
poaed  to  be  near  the  Ganges,  in  India,  token 
by  Alexander.  Hercoles  bad  besieged  it,  bat 
was  ncTcr  able  to  conquer  it.    CurL  8,  c.  11. —  ^ 

JhruM.  4.— £;rro6.  16.— P/ii<  in  AUx, A 

place  in  Epirus,  widi  an  oracle.    Peas.  9,  c. 
90.— A  certaia  lake  near  Tartessos. ^An- 
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Other  near  Bale  and  Puteoli.  It  wai  alaa  called 

Avernus.     Virg  JEn.  6,  ▼.  242. 

AoTi,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  Gets,  on 
the  Ibter.  PUn,  4. 

ApAlTiB,  a  people  of  Asia  Mioor.    Strab. 

ApIma,  a  daughter  of  Artaxenet,  who  mai^ 

ried  Pburoabazus,  tatrap  of  Ionia A  ' 

ter  of  Aotiochui.     Pout.  1,  c.  8. 

ApImb,  the  mother  of  Nicomedes  by  Pm- 
.  Mas  kinc  of  Bitbyuia.— ^The  mother  of  An- 
tJochus  Sotcr,  by  Seleucus  Nicaoor.  Soter 
foaniled  a  city  which  he  called  by  his  mother's 
name. 
'  ApamU  or  ApAMBAf  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on 

the   Marsyas. A  city  of  Bithynia — —Of 

Media. Mesopotamia. Another  near  the 

Tigris. 

Aparni,  a  nation  of  shepherds  near  the  Cas^ 
piao  ttti     Shot. 

Apaturia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  AsrATity  dtceit,  because  it 
was  instituted  in  memory  of  a  stratagem  by 
which  Xaiithus  king  of  Bceotia  was  killed  by 
Melantbus  king  of  Atheos,  npon  the  followiog 
occasion:  wheu  a  war  arose  between  the  Boeo- 
tiaus  and  Athenians  about  a  piece  of  ground 
which  divided  their  territuries,  Xanthus  made  a 
proposal  to  the  Athenian  king  to  decide  the  bat- 
tle by  single  combat  Thymoetes,  who  was  then 
on  the  throne  of  Athens,  refused,  and  bis  suc- 
cessor Melanthus  accepted  the  challenge.  When 
they  began  the  engagement,  Meiantbus  exclaim- 
ed, that  his  antagonist  had  some  person  behiDd 
bioi  to  support  him?  upon  which  Xanthus  looked 
behind,  and  was  killed  by  Melantbus.  From 
this  success,  Jupiter  was  called  «^«Tirr»{ .  de- 
cHter,  and  Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
behind  Xanthus,  was  called  MiA«tip«<^ic,  clothed 
in  the  skin  of  a  black  goal.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  AirAro^tHf  i.  e  o/uoTo^idt,  because 
on  the  day  of  the  festival,  the  children  accom- 
panied their  fathers  to  be  registered  among  the 
citizens.  The  festival  lasted  three  days,  the  first 
day  was  called  /e^sriai,  because  siipptrs,  ^^^^oi^ 
were  i  prepared  for  each  separate  tribe.  The 
second  day  wae  called  etra^^v^-^c  ATrt-nrov  <tfm 
%^^uy,  because  sacrifices  wert;  offered  to  Jupiter 
and  Minerva,  and  the  head  of  Uie  victims  was 
generally  (urued  up  towards  the  heavens.  The 
third  was  called  Kcv^iatic,  from  Kev^of,  a 
yotOA,  or  Kov^dt,  shtmitigt  because  the  young 
men  had  their  hair  cut  off  before  they  were  re- 
gistered, when  their  parents  sivore  that  they  were 
free-born  Athenians.  They  generally  sacrificed 
two  ewes  and  a  «tiie*goat  to  Diana.  I'his  festival 
was  aooptcd  by  the  looiaos,  except  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ephesus  and  Colophon. A  suraame 

of  Miucrva of  Venui 

Ap£auros,  a  mountain  in  Peloponnesus. 
Folyh  4. 

Apella,  a  word,  HwaL  1,  Sat,  5,  ▼.  10. 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
commentators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  cir- 
cumoised,  {tine  pHU)  au  epithet  highly  appli- 
cable to  a  Jew.  Othen  maintain  that  it  is  a 
proper  name,  upon  the  authority  ur  Cicero  ad 
Mic.  12,  ep.  19.  who  mentions  a  person  of  the 
tame  name. 

Apslles,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or,  as 


othen  any,  of  Epheras,  or  Colophon,  ton  ef 
Pithius.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
great,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that  he  for- 
bade any  man  but  Apelles  to  draw  his  picture. 
He  was  so  attentive  to  his  profession,  that  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  employing  his  pencil, 
whence  the  proverb  of  MUla  diet  sine  Uned, 
His  most  perfect  picture  was  Venus  Anadyo 
mene,  which  was  not  totally  finished  when  the 
painter  died.  He  made  a  painting  of  Alexander 
holding  thunder  in  his  hand,  so  much  like  life, 
that  Pliny,  who  saw  it,  says' that  the  hand  of  the 
king  with  the  thunder  aeemed  to  come  out  of 
the  picture.  This  picture  was  placed  iu  Diaua's 
temple  at  Ephesus.  He  made  another  of  Alex- 
ander, bttt  the  king  expressed  not  much  satis- 
faction at  the  sight  of  it;  and  at  that  moment  a 
horse  passmg  by,  neighed  at  the  horse  which 
was  represented  in  the  piece,  supposing  it  to  be 
alive;  upon  which  the  painter  said,  *^  One  wonkl 
imagine  that  the  horse  is  a  better  judge  of  paint- 
ing than  your  majesty."  When  Alexander  or- 
dered him  to  draw  the  picture  of  Campaspe, 
one  of  his  mistresses,  Apelles  became  enamouf^ 
ed  of  her,  and  the  king  permitted  him  to  many 
her. — He  wrote  three  volumes  upon  painung, 
which  were  still  extant  in  tiie  age  of  Pliny.  It 
is  said  that  he  waa  accused  in  f^pt  of  conspir- 
ing against  the  life  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death  baud  not  the  real 
conspirator  discovered  himself,  and  saved  the 
painter.  Apell«s  never  put  his  name  to  any 
pictures  but  Uiree;  a  sleeping  Venus,  Venus 
Anadyomene;  and  an  Alexander.  The  proverb 
of  Ae  tulor  uUra  crcjndom,  is  applied  to  him  by 
some.  Plin.  35,  c.  10. — Horol.  2,  ep.  1.  ▼. 
238 — Cic,  in  FamiL  1,  ep.  9,^0nd  de  Jtrl, 

Jim.  3,  V.  401.— Foi.  Max,  8,  c.  11. ^A 

tragic  writer.     8%ut.  Calig,  33.^— A  Mace- 
donian general,  &c. 

ApxllIcon,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philosopher, 
whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great  that  he  is 
accused  of  stealing  them,  when  he  could  not 
obtain  them  with  money  He  bought  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  but  greatly  dis- 
figured them  by  his  frequent  interpolations.  The 
extensive  libraiy  which  he  had  collected  at 
Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome  when  Sylla  had 
conquered  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  among  the 
valuable  books  tvas  found  an  original  manuscript 
of  Aristotle.  He  died  about  86  years  before 
Christ     ^trab.  13. 

Apennines,  a  ridge  of  high  mountains  which 
run  through  the  middle  of  Italy,  from  Liguria  to 
Arimioum  and  Ancona  They  are  joined  to  the 
Alps.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  ran  across 
Sicily  by  Rhegium  before  Italy  was  separated 
from  Sicily.  Lrwan.  2,  v.  306.— Opt<L  Met. 
2,  V.  226.— Ko/.  4,  v.  743.— Sto-oi.  2 — Mela. 
2,  c.  4. 

ApfiR,  Marcus,  a  Latin  orator  of  Gaul,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  as  well  as 
by  his  genius.  The  dialogue  of  the  orators,  in- 
serted with  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  Quiotilian, 

is  attributed  to  him.     He  died  A.  D.  86. 

Another.  Vid.  Nomerianus 

Apbropia,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis.    Paiut.  2,  c.  34. 

Apiani,  Apmas,  or  Apbsantvs,  aDouotatv 
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rfPUyiMui,  near  Lent.    Sktln  ThA. 

ifSiCA,  a  tamo  of  Palestine,  where  Yeons 

■VBwihippcd,  and  where  the  bad  a  temple 
arfaoicaeie. 
I  ApHXi,  •  aame  of  Diana,  who  had  a  temple 

«j£§iu.    Pm.  2,0.  30. 

AraAL  the  eapiiht  city  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Bed  Set.   Jrrian  in  Faripl. 

AraMSTTs.  fell  in  iove  with  Marpessa, 
&«j{bieT  of  (£ooiDaus,  and  carried  her  away. 

AVuuss,  a  king  of  Messenia,  &ou  of  Pe- 
riem  nd  Gor^gophone,  who  married  Arene 
^«^er  of  (Ebaius,  by  wbom  be  bad  three 

MK.  hma.  8,  c  1. ^A  relation  of  Isocratea 

wb  wrote  37  tragedies. 

Ara&s,  a  ri\ei  of  Greece,  which  falls  iuto 
Ik  bay  or  Aabtacia.     Piin.  4,  c.  i. 

AraKUAs,a  king  of  Cyrene,  who  with  the 
toA  of  Agatbocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all 
Afnca  <indcr  his  ^wer.     Justin.  22,  c.  7. 

AfidbAB,  a  moutain  in  Peloponnesus, 
whence,  is  the  poete  have  imagined,  Perseus 
alfetDpted  to  Iff  to  heaTen.    SUU,  3.  Tktb.  v. 

m. 

AntETM,  a  dty  of  Maginesia,  where  the  ship 
ii^iraslaanched.     ^poUod. 
ArsiDAs,  a  sen  of  Areas  kine  of  Arcadia. 

AranuTA,  a  part  of  Attica,  which  receiyed 
A  aame  (hn  Aphidnos,  one  of  the  companions 
efTbcKtt.    HcnMlol. 

Arunras,  a  friend  of  iEneas,  killed  by 
Tinas.    Ww^.  JBn.  9,  v.  702 

ApHmms,  one  of  Che  conspirators,  against 
Alenoder.    Curt.  6,  c  7. 

ApBaicKs.  an  lodtan  prince,  who  defended 

the  nek  Aanu  with  20,000  foot  and   16  ele- 

pkaatr.    Be  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his 

heatf  seal  to  Alermder. 

ApHaoMsiA,  an  tstend  ia  the  Persian  golf 

■here  Venus  is  worshipped. Festivals  in 

kcsv  of  Venn,  cdebrated  in  difietent  parts 
«f  Greece,  bat  chiefly  in  Cyprus.  They  were 
kii  iostitnted  by  Cinjms,  fiom  whose  family 
Sie  priests  of  the  gpddess  were  always  chosen. 
All  those  that  srcfe  initiated  offered  a  piece  of 
■«ey  to  Venus,  as  a  harlot,  and  received  as  a 
■ark  sf  the  favoon  of  the  goddess,  a  measure 
of  ttit  and  a  ^flcxxo? ^  the  salt,  because  Venus 
arwa  ffm  (he  tea;  the  ^etxxec,  because  she  is 
the  goddess  of  waoteoness.  They  were  cele^ 
bntcd  at  Connth  tiy  bariots,  and  in  every  part 
of  Greece,  they  were  very  much  frequented. 
***•  14.— ^dttesi. 

AroBomsiAs,  a  toim  of  Caria,  sacred  .to 
Veau      Tacif.  jg^n.  3,  c.  62. 

Araaonsn^B,  or  a,  a  town  of  Apulia  bnill 
by  l>ioattde  io  bonoor  of  Venus. 

ArHBOMflcit,  a  city  on  the  eastern  parts  of 
Cjfn$,  Biae  miles  from  Salamis.— -A  pro- 
Bootery  with  an  inland  of  the  same  name  on  the 
esui  of  Spaio.     PIsr.  S,  c.  8. 

Araaooirs,  ibe  GrsBCian  name  of  Venus, 
fiaai  «e{tr,/rolA,  because  Venus  is  said  to  have 
k«cn  bom  frona  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  Hmod, 
Tk.  IH —plin.  36,  c.  6. 

AraiTA  or  Afbttis,  a  dty  of  Thrace,  near 
Palleia,  wheie  Japiter  Annon  was  wonhipped. 


Lyiander  besieged  the  town;  but  the  god  of  the 

Elace  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  advised 
im  to  raise  the  siege,  which  he  immediately  did. 
Potts.  3,  c.  18. 

Apia,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesas,  which 
it  received  from  king  Apis.  It  was  afterwards 
called  .£gialea,  Pelasgia,  Argia,  and  at  last 
Peloponnesus,  or  the  island  of  Pelops.    Homer < 

II  1,  V.  270. Also  the  name  of  the  earth, 

worshipped  among  the  Lydians  as  a  powerful 
deity.     Htrodot.  4,  c.  69. 

ApiANus,  ur  Apion,  was  bom  at  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
he  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  soceeeded  Thena 
in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, and  wrote  a  book  aguinst  the  Jews,  which 
Jo^epLus  refused.  He  waa  at  the  head  of  an 
emb?isfly  which  thcpeopic  of  Alexandria  sent  to 
Caiigula,^to  complain  of  the  Jews.  SefMca,  ep. 
88— Pttn.  prox/.  «tsf. 

Apicata,  married  Sejanus,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children.  She  was  repudiated.  Toci/. 
Ami.  4,  c.  3. 

Aficius,  a  famous  glutton  in  Rome. — There 
were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for 
tlieir  voracious  appetite.  The  first  lived  in"  the 
time  of  the  republic,  the  second  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under 
Trajau.  The  second  was  the  most  famous,  ai 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pleasures  and  incite^ 
moots  of  eating.  He  banged  himself  after  be 
had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate. 
The  best  edition  of  Apicios  Caelius  de  JirU 
CoquinariA,  is  that  of  Amst.  12mo.  1709.  Jin. 
11,  V.  3. — Martial,  2,  ep.  69. 

Apidamus,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Thes- 
saly,  at  the  south  of  the  Peoeus,  into  which  it 
falls,  a  little  above  Larissa.     Luean.  6,  v.  372. 

ApSna,  and  Apina,  a  city  of  Apulia,  destroy- 
ed with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  Dio- 
medes;  whence  came  the  proverb  of  JipinA  if 
Triea,  to  express  trifling  things.  JdarluU.  14, 
ep.  1.— Piin.  S,  c.  11. 

Api5la,  and  Apioljb,  a  town  of  Italy,  taken 
by  Tarqaio  the  Proud.  The  Roman  capital  was 
begun  with  the  spoils  taken  from  that  city.  Plin, 
3,  c.  6. 

Apion,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus. A  gram- 
marian.    [Vid.  Apianus.] 

Arts,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, son  of  Phoroiieus  and  Laodice.  Some 
say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  he  was 
king  of  Aigos,  while  others  call  him  king  of 
Sicyoo,  and  fix  the  time  of  his  reign  above  200 
years  eariier,  which  is  enough  to  show  he  is  but 
obscurely  known,  if  kuown  at  all.  He  was  a 
native  of  Nanpactum,  and  descended  from  Ina- 
dins.  He  received  divine  honours  aAer  death, 
as  he  had  been  munificent  and  humane  to  his 
subjects.  The  country  where  he  reigned  was 
called  Apia;  and  afterwards  it  received  the  name 
of  Pelasgia,  Aigia,  or  Argolis,  and  at  last  that 
of  Peloponnesus,  from  Pelops.  Some,  amongst 
whom  is  Varro  and  St.  Augustine,  have  imagin- 
ed that  Apis  went  to  Egypt  with  a  colony  of 
Greeks,  and  that  he  civilized  the  inhabitants, 
and  polished  their  manners,  for  which  they  made 
him  a  gdd- after  death,  and  paid  divine  honpnrs 
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to  him  under  the  name  of  Senpis.  This  tra- 
ditioo,  according  to  some  of  the  moderns,  16 
without  fooodation.  JEukyL  m  Suppl. — Jivgust. 
dt  Civ.  Dd,  18,  c.  5.— PottS.  2,c.  b.-^JpoUod. 

2,  c.  1. ^A  son  of  Jaion,  born  in  Arcadia; 

he  was  billed  by  the  horses  of  iBtolus.     Paua. 

5,  c.  1. A  town  of  Egypt  on  the  lalce  Mare- 

otis. A  god  of  the  Egyptians  worshipped 

under  the  form  of  an  ox.  Some  say  that  Isis* 
and  Osiris  are  the  deities  worshipped  under  this 
name,  because  during  their  rei(;n  they  taught 
the  Egyptians  agriculture.  The  Egyptians  be- 
lieved that  the  soul  of  Osiris  was  really  departed 
into  the  ox,  where  it  wished  to  dwell,  because 
that  animal  had  been  of  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  which 
Osiris  had  introduced  into  Egypt.  The  ox  that 
was  chosen  was  always  distinguished  by  particu> 
lar  marks;  his  body  was  black;  he  bad  a  square 
white  spot  upon  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an 
eagle  upon  the  back,  a  knot  under  the  tongue 
like  a  beetle,  the  hairs  of  his  tail  were  double, 
and  his  right  side  was  marked  with  a  whitish 
spot,  resembling  the  crescent  of  the  moou. 
Without  these,  an  ox  could  not  be  taken  as  the 
god  Apis;  and  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  the 
priests  gave  these  distinguished  characteristics 
to  the  animal  on  which  their  credit  and  even 
prosperity  depended.  The  festival  of  Apis  last- 
ed seven  days;  the  ox  was  led  in  a  solemn  pro- 
cession by  the  priests,  and  every  one  was  anxious 
to  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  it  was  bck 
lieved  that  the  children  who  smelt  his  breath  re- 
ceived the  knowledge  of  futurity.  The  ox  was 
conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with  much 
ceremony,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  the  time  when 
their  sacred  books  allowed,  they  drowned  him 
in  the  river,  and  embalmed  his  body  and  buried 
it  in  solemn  stote  in  the  eily  of  Memphis.  After 
his  death,  which  sometimes  was  natural,  the 
greatest  cries  and  lamentations  were  heard  in 
Egypt,  as  if  Osiris  was  just  dead;  the  priests 
shaved  their  heads,  which  was  a  sign  of  the 
deepest  mourning.  This  continued  till  another 
ox  appeared  with  the  proper  characteristics  to 
succeed  as  the  deity,  which  was  followed  with 
the  greatest  acclamations,  as  if  Osiris  was  re- 
turned to  life.  This  ox,  which  was  found  to  re- 
present Apis,  was  left  40  days  in  the  city  of  the 
Nile  before  he  was  carried  to  Memphis,  during 
which  time  none  but  women  were  permitted  to 
appear  before  him,  and  this  they  performed,  ac  - 
cording  to  their  superstitious  notions,  in  a  wan- 
ton and  indecent  manner.  There  was  also  an 
ox  worshipped  at  Heliopolis,  under  the  name  of 
Mnevis;  some  supposed  that  he  was  Osiris,  but 
others  maintain  that  the  Apis  of  Memphis  was 
sacred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis  to  Isis.  When 
Cambyses  came  into  Egrpt,  the  people  were 
celebrating  the  festivals  of  Apis  with  every  mark 
of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  conqueror  inter- 
preted as  an  insult  upon  himself.  He  called  the 
priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the  deity  himself 
to  come  before  him.  When  he  saw  that  an  ox 
was  the  object  of  their  veneration,  and  the  cause 
of  such  rejoicings,  he  wounded  it  on  the  thigh, 
ordered  the  priests  to  be  chastised,  and  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  slanghter  such  ai  were 
foond  celebcatuig  inch  riotoas  ftitiTali,    The 


god  Apis  bad  generally  two  stablea,  or  rather 
temples.  If  he  eat  from  the  hand,  it  was  a 
favourable  omen;  but  if  he  refused  the  food  that 
was  offered  him,  it  was  interpreted  as  unlucky. 
From  this,  Germanicus,  when  he  visited  Egypt, 
drew  the  omens  of  his  approaching  death.  When 
his  oracle  was  consulted,  incense  was  burnt  on 
an  altar,  and  a  piece  of  money  placed  upon  it, 
after  which  the  people  that  wished  to  know  fu- 
turity applied  their  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  god 
and  immediately  retired,  stopping  their  ears  till 
they  had  departed  from  the  temple.  The  first 
sounds  that  were  heard,  were  taken  as  the  an- 
swer of  the  oracle  to  their  questions.  P<au.  7, 
c.  22,-'HerodoL  i  and  3.— Pitn.  8,  c.  38,  &c 
— Stra6.  7.— -P/ut.  in  laid,  end  Onr.-^poUod. 
1.  c.  7, 1.  «,  c.  L—Mela,  1,  c-  9.— P«n.  8,  c. 
39,  &c.  Sirtdt.  7.— .ffifiau.  F.  H.  4  and  6.^ 
Diod.  1. 

ApisIow,  son  of  Hippasos,  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks,  at  the  head  of  a  Pconiaa 
army.  He  was  killed  by  Lyeomedes.  Horn.  //. 
17,  V.  348. Another  on  the  same  side. 

ApiTius  Galva,  a  celebrated  buffoon  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius.     Juv.  5,  v.  4. 

Apollivares  lddi,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Apollo.  They  originated 
from  the  following  circumstance:  an  old  pro* 
phetic  poem  informed  the  Romans,  that  if  they 
institoted  yearly  games  to  Apollo,  and  made  a 
collection  of  money  for  his  service,  they  would 
be  able  to  repel  the  enemy  whose  approach  al- 
ready signified  their  destruction.  The  first  time 
they  were  celebrated,  Rome  was  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  the  people 
rushed  out  of  the  city,  and  saw  a  cloud  of  arrows 
discharged  fVom  the  sky  on  the  troops  of  the 
enemy.  With  this  heavenly  amistance  they 
easily  obtained  the  victory.  The  people  gene- 
rally sat  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  representap 
tion  of  these  games,  which  were  otually  cele- 
brated at  the  option  of  the  prsetor,  till  the  year 
U.  C.  645,  when  a  law  was  passed  to  settle  the 
celebration  yearly  on  the  same  day,  about  the 
nones  of  July.  When  this  alteration  happened, 
Rome  was  infested  with  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  bt  appeased  by  this 
act  of  religion.    Uv.  26,  c.  IS. 

ApollinXkis,  C.  Sttlpitius,  a  grammarian  of 
Carthage,  in  the  second  century,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  verses  prefixed 

to  Terence^s  plays  as  arguments. ^A  writer 

better  known  by  the  name  of  Sidonius.  VU, 
Sidonius. 

ApollonIdbs,  a  Greek  in  the  wan  of  Darius 
a«l  AliKander,  &c.     Curt.  4,  c.  6. 

AppollInis  Arx,  a  place  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Sybil's  cave.     Virg.  JEn,  6. ^Promon- 

torium,  a  promontory  of  Africa.     lie.  30,  c 

24. ^Templum,  a  place  in  Thmce,— in 

Lyeia     JEUm.  F.  H.  6,  c.  9. 

Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  called 
also  Phcebus,  is  often  confounded  with  the  sno. 
According  to  Cicero,  8.  de  JVot.  Dt&r.  there 
were  four  persons  of  this  name.  The  first  was 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tntelary  god  of  the 
Athenians.  The  second  was  son  of  Coiybas, 
and  was  ^m  in  Crete,  Inr  the  dominion  of  which 
he  diBputad  eren  with  Jopitar  himielt    The 
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liMwiMB  flT  Jvpilcr  wad  Latat,  u 
fins  Ar  mioas  of  tiM  Hjrpetboreans  to  Delpki. 
Tbe  6arfb  im  bom  ia  Arcadia,  and  called 
KfBBB,  hecawic  he  gave  laws  to  tbeiahabi- 
iBte.  To  tkc  8oa  of  Jupiter  and  Latooa  all  the 
jebaai  of  die  others  aecai  lo  haTO  been  altri- 
hrtcd.  The  Apoilo,  aon  of  Volcan,  was  the 
■ne  as  the  Om  oT  the  Egrptiaat,  and  was  the 
■art  ■nriraf,  fiom  whoa  the  actioos  of  the 
odien  hoR  beeo  copied.  The  three  olhenMeai 
tp  be  of  Gneno  ongjLa.  The  tradttioo  diat  die 
no  of  Lataaa  waa  bom  in  the  floating  island  of 
Deioi,  ii  Idtaea  ftonti  the  Egrptiao  njdiologj, 
which  MKrfi  that  the  soo  tf  Yatcan,  which  is 
wpyuaeid  to  be  Onis,  was  saved  by  his  laatfaer 
hii  fraa  ihe  pcTMeution  of  Typhoo,  and  in* 
tnited  Id  the  care  of  Lalooa,  who  concealed 
ion  in  dw  isiaad  of  Chenunu.— When  Latooa 
WK  pepiant  bf  Jvpiter,  Jmio,  who  was  e?er 
jeabas  of  her  hnsbaad^a  amours,  raised  the  ser- 
peai  ?ythaa  to  loimeat  Latooa,  who  was  refosed 
a  place  lo  9ve  hufk  to  her  children,  till  Nep- 
tune, aoved  at  tbt  sererity  of  her  fate,  raised 
the  island  of  Deios  froai  the  bottom  of  iht  sea. 
where  Lafoaa  hiv^ght  fordi  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Apoilo  was  die  god  of  all  Uie  fine  arts,  of  medi- 
oae,  Basic,  pottij,  and  eloqoence,  of  all  which 
he  was  deemed  the  inTcntor.  He  had  receired 
film  ianler  the  power  of  knowing  fntnrity,  and 
ha  was  tte  only  one  of  the  gods  whose  oracles 
aere  is  geaccal  repate  oyer  the  world.  His 
smoon  widi  Leacothoe,  Daphne,  issa,  fiolina, 
Coroan,  ClyaieBe,  Cyrene,  Chlooe,  Acacallis, 
Calliope,  he.  are  well  known,  and  the  Tarious 
shapes  he  awaoMd  to  gratify  his  passion.  He 
was  TCiy  load  of  yoaag  Hyacinfhus,  whom  he 
accideafaBy  killed  with  a  quoit;  as  also  of  Cy- 
panosaa,  who  was  changed  into  a  qrpress  tree. 
Whem  his  son  .fiscaJapios  had  been  killed  widi 
Oe  Cfcaaders  of  Jupiter,  for  raising  the  dead  to 
life,  AfoOoj  la  his  resentment,  killed  the  Cy- 
clops who  had  fahrieated  die  dmnderbolts.  Jupi- 
tat  was  MCMoed  at  diis  act  of  riolence,  and  he 
liMihcit  Ap«Uo  iron  hearen,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  dignity.  The  eauled  deity  came  to 
Mmftn,  king  of  Thessaly,  and  hired  himself 
t»  he  eae  of  his  shepherds,  in  which  ignoble 
fflujmraf  he  reoMuned  nine  yean ;  from  which 
iinianalwii  he  was  called  die  god  of  shepherds, 
aai  ai  his  lacrifigew  a  wolf  was  generally  offer- 
ed, ai  thai  aalBDal  ia  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
Affpfeld  Ihwing  his  residence  in  Thessaly, 
be  rewarded  Oe  tender  treatment  of  Admetos. 
He  garc  him  a  chariot,  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a 
hall,  wiA  which  ha  was  able  to  obtain  in  mar- 
vafjt  Aleeila  te  daughter  of  Pelias;  and  soon 
ste,  the  Pans  granted,  at  Apollo*s  request, 
tet  AdmclM  mi^t  be  redeemed  from  death,  if 
aaother  penon  laid  down  his  life  for  him.  He 
asBsled  Neptaae  ia  building  die  walls  of  Troy; 
sad  whea  he  was  refused  the  promised  reward 
ham  Laoaiedoo,  the  king  of  the  countiy,  he  de- 
anyed  the  inhabitants  by  a  pestilence.  As 
sQsn  as  he  waa  bora,  ApoUo  destroyed  with  ar- 
nas  the  acfpeat  ^Aoa,  whom  Juno  had  sent 
tsfcnecata  Latooa;  beace  he  was  called  Py- 
ftaa;aad  be  alterwards  vindicated  the  honour 
of  hismadKr  by  potting  to  death  die  children 
tflhapnad  Niobe.    [^id.  JV1o»«.]    Hewu 


aotthehifaotor  of  Ifae^  asioaia  havemi* 
agined,  but  Mercary  gave  it  him,  and  received 
as  a  reward  the  famoos  cadoeeus  with  which 
Apollo  was  wout  to  drive  die  floeks  of  Admetni. 
His  contest  widi  Pan  and  Marsyas,  and  die  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  Midas,  are  well  known. 
He  received  the  samames  of  Pbcehas,  Delias, 
Cyndiins,  Pvan,  Delphicas,  Nomias,  Lycins, 
Claries,  Ismenius,  Vqlturins,  Smintheas,  Ibc  for 
reasons  which  are  explained  aader  those  wotda. 
ApoUo  is  aenerally  represented  widi  long  hair, 
and  the  Komans  were  fond  of  imimiing  his 
figure;  and  therefore  in  their  youth  they  were 
remarkable  for  their  fioe  head  of  hair,  whieh 
diey  cut  short  at  die  age  of  sevealeea  or  eigh- 
teen; he  is  always  represented  as  a  tall  beard- 
less  young  man  with  a  handsome  shape,  holdiajg 
in  his  hand  a  bow,  and  sometimes  a  lyre;  his 
head  is  generally  surrounded  with  beams  of 
light.  He  was  the  deity  who,  according  to  the 
aotioos  of  the  ancients,  inflicted  plagues,  and 
in  that  moment  he  appeared  surrounded  with 
clouds.  His  wonhip  nod  power  were  naiver- 
sally  acknowledged:  he  had  cemples  and  stataci 
in  every  country,  particularly  in  fimt,  Greece, 
and  Italy.  His  statue,  wbidi  stoofupon  mount 
Actium,  as  a  mark  to  mariners  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous coasts,  was  particularly  famoos,  and  it 
appeared  a  great  distance  at  sea.  Aogustns, 
before  die  batde  of  Actium,  addressed  hunself 
to  it  for  victory.  The  griflm,  die  cock,  die 
grasshopper,  the  wolf,  Ihe  crow,  the  swan,  the 
hawk,  the  olive,  the  laurel,  the  palm-tree  Ice 
were  sacred  to  him ;  and  in  his  sacrifices,  wolves 
and  hawks  were  offered,  as  diey  were  the  natnral 
enemies  of  the  flocks  over  which  he  presided. 
Bullocks  and  lambs  were  also  immolated  to  him. 
As  he  presided  over  poetry,  he  was  often  seen 
on  mount  Parnassus  widi  the  nine  muses.  His 
most  famous  oracles  were  at  Delphi,  Delos, 
Claros,  Tenedos,  Cynfaa,  and  Patara.  His  most 
splendid  temple  was  at  Delphi,  where  CTery  na- 
tion and  individual  made  considerable  presents 
when  they  consulted  die  oracle.  Augustus,  after 
die  batde  of  Actium,  built  him  a  temple  on 
mount  Palatine,  which  he  enriched  widi  a  Tain- 
able  library.  He  had  a  ftunoos  Colossus  ia 
Rhodes,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Apollo  has  been  taken  for  die  sun; 
but  it  may  be  proved  by  diifereat  passages  in  the 
ancient  writers,  diat  Apollo,  the  Son,  Phoebus 
and  Hyperion,  were  all  different  characters  and 
deities,  diough  confounded  together.  When  once 
Apollo  was  addressed  as  the  Sun,  and  repre- 
sented with  a  crown  of  rays  on  his  head,  the 
idea  was  adopted  by  every  writer,  aad  from 
thence  arose  me  mistake.  Ovid,  MtU  1,  fab.  9 
and  10,  I.  4,  fab.  8,  &c— Poaf.  2,  c.  7, 1.  6, 
c.  7, 1.  7,  c.  20,  I.  •,  c  30,  &c.  «sgia.  fab. 
9,  14,  50,  9S,  140,  161,  202,  20S,  &c.— Stal. 
1.  ThA.  b%%,^T%M,l  2,  el.  S.— P2W.  de 
.Anor.^^om.  II  Sf  Hi/mn.  ia  ApoU.  Virg. 
•ffin.  2,  3,  Ac.  G.  4,  ▼.  S2S.— tforot.  1,  od. 
IQ.-^LueUm.  Dud,  Mer.  8f  VmU  ^PrcpeH,  1, 
el.  28.— CaWmaeh.  fMJfyoiL—J^pottod,  1,  c  3, 

4,  and  9, 1.  2,  c  6,  1,  3,  c.  6,  10  and  12. 

One  of  die  ships  in  die  fleet  of  £oeas.     Firg. 

«£n.  10,  V.  171. ^Also  a  temple  of  Apollo 

upon  moant  Leacas,  which  appeared  at  a  great 
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distance  at  lea,  and  served  as  a  guide  to  marir 
nen,  and  reminded  them  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
rocks  that  were  along  the  coast  Virg.  JEn. 
S,  ▼.  216. 

ApollocrItes,  a  friend  of  Dion,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Diooysius. 

Apollodoros,  a  famous  grammarian  and 
mythologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asclepias,  and 
disciple  to  Pansetius  the  Rhodian  philosopher. 
He  flourished  about  115  years  before  the  chris- 
tian era,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Athens,  besides 
other  works.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  nothing 
is  extant  but  his  Bibliolheeat  a  valuable  work, 
divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridged  his- 
tory of  the  gods,  and  of  the  ancient  heroes,  of 
whose  actions  and  genealogy  it  gives  a  true  and 
faithful  account.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Heyne  GoeU.  in  8vo.  4  vols.  1782.     J^tken, — 

Pftn.  7,  c.  37  — Dfcd  4  and  13. A  tragic 

poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies,  entitled 

TJlysses,  Tbyestes,  &c. A  comic  poet  of 

Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Menander,  who 

wrote  47  plays. An  architect  of  Damascus, 

who  directed  the  building  of  Trajan*s  bridge 
aeross  the  Danube.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Adrian,  to  whom,  when  io  a  private  statioo,  he 
had  spoken  in  too  bold  a  maDoer.— A  writer 
who  composed  a  history  of  Parthia. A  disci- 
ple of  Epicurus,  the  most  learned  of  bis  school, 
and  deservedly  sumamed  the  illustrious  He 
wrote  about  40  volumes  on  different  subjects 

Diog, A  painter  of  Athens,  of  whom  Zeoxis 

was  a  pupil  Two  of  his  paintings  were  admired 
at  Pergfljnus  in  the  age  of  Pliny;  a  priest  in  a 
suppliant  posture,  and  Ajax  struck  ivith  Miner- 
va's thunders.  Plin.  36,  c.  9. A  statuary  in 

the  age  of  Alexander.  He  was  of  such  an  iras- 
cible disposition  that  he  destroyed  his  own  pie- 
ces upon  the  least  provocation.  Plin.  84,  c  8 . 
A  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor  and 
fKend  to  Augustus,  who  wrote  a' book  on  rheto- 
ric. Strab,  IS. A  tragic  poet  of  Tarsus. 

A  Lemnian  who  wrote  on  husbandry  — ^  A  phy- 
sician of  Tarentum.»~~Another  of  Cytium. 

Apollonia,  a  festival  at  ^gialea  in  honour 
.ef  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  this  cii^ 
enmstance;  these  two  deities  came  to  ^gialea, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  Python;  but 
they  were  frightened  away,  and  fled  to  Crete. 
iEgialea  was  soon  visited  widi  an  epidemical 
distemper,  and  the  inhabitants,  by  the  advice  of 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  boys,  with 
the  same  number  of  girls,  to  entreat  thenvto 
return  to  ^gialea'.  Apolle  and  Diana  granted 
their  petition,  in  honour  of  which  a  temple  was 
mised  to  iruBat  the  goddess  of  persuasionj  and 
ever  after,  a  number  of  youths  of  both  sexes 
were  chosen  to  march  in  solemn  procession,  as 
if  anxious  to  bring  back  Apollo  and  Diana. — 

Paufofi.  in  CoriiUh, A  town  of  Mygdonia. 

— Of  Crete.— Of  Sicily.— On  the  coast  «f  Asia 
Minor. — Another  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  part 
of  which  was  built  on  a  small  island  of  Pontus, 
where  Apollo  had  a  temple A  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic. A 

city  of  Thrace. Another  on  mount  Pamas- 

•ns. 

Apollonus,  the  vrife  of  Attalus,  king  of 
Pliiygia,  to  whom  she  bore  four  children. 


ApoLLONiXDEs,a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  compelled 
to  lay  down  his  power  by  Timoleon. 

ApollonIdbs,  a  writer  of  Nicea. A  phy* 

sician  of  Cos,  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
became  euamoured  of  Amytis,  the  monarch's 
sister,  and  was  some  time  afler  put  to  death  lor 
slighting  her  after  the  reception  of  her  fuvottn. 

Apollonius,  II  stoic  philosopher  of  Chalcis, 
sent  for  by  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  his  adopt- 
ed son  Marcus  Antoninus.  Whdn  he  came  to 
Rome,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  palace,  obsenriog 
that  the  master  ought  not  to  wait  upon  his  pu- 
pil, but  the  pupil  upon  him.  The  emperor  hear- 
ing this,  said,  laughing,  *'  It  was  then  easier  for 
Apollonitts  to  come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome,  than 

from  Rome  to  the  palace.'* A  geometriciaii 

of  Perge  in  Pamphylia,  whose  works  are  now 
lost.  He  lived  about  242  years  before  the 
christian  era,  and  composed  a  commentary  on 
Euclid,  whose  pupils  he  attended  at  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  seetions,  eigbt  of 
which  are  now  extant;  and  he  first  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  causes  of  the  apparent  stopping 
and  retrograde  motion  of  the  planets,  by  cycles 
and  epicycles,  or  circles  within  circles.  The 
best  edition  of  Apollonius  is  Dr  Halley*s  Ozon. 

fol.  1710. ^A  poet  of  Naucrates,  in  Egjrpt, 

generally  called  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  because 
he  lived  for  some  time  there-  He  was  pupil, 
when  young,  to  Callimachus  and  Panselius,  and 
succeeded  to  Eratosthenes  as  third  librarian  of 
the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  under  Ptole- 
my Evergetes.  He  was  ungrateful  to  his  mas- 
ter Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  against  him, 
in  which  he  denominated  him  /Ms.  Of  all  bis 
works,  nothiog  remains  hot  his  poem  oa  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts,  in  four  books.  The 
best  editions  of  Apollonius  are  those  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  4to.  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  2  vols,  and  in 
1,  8vo.  1779,  and  that  of  Brunck.    Aigentor, 

12nio   1780.     Qfi^tUU    10,  c  1. A  Greek 

orator,  suraamed  Molo,  was  a  native  of  Alabanda 
in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  at 
Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  Csesar  and  Cice- 
ro among  bis  pupils.  He  discouraged  the  at- 
tendance of  those  whom  he  supposed  incapable 
of  distinguishing  themselves  as  orators,  and -he 
recommended  to  them  pursuits  more  conge- 
nial to  their  abilities  He  wrote  a  history,  In 
which  he  did  not  candidly  treat  the  people  of 
Juda»,  according  to  the  complaint  of  Josephna 
contra  Apion.  Vic.  de  Ont.  1,  c.  28,  75,  126 
and  130.  M  FamM.  3,  ep.  16.— De  hvotni,  1, 
c.  81 — QtfinM.  3,  c.  1,  1.  2,  c.  6.— -5iief.  in 

Cos.  4 — PkU,  in  Cau. A  Greek  historian 

about  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  upon  the 
philosophy  of  Zeno  and  of  his  followers.    Sfrafc. 

14 A  stoic  philosopher  who  attended  Cato 

of  Utica  in  his  last  moments.    PhU.  in  Cot. 

An  officer  set  over  Egypt  by  Alexander. 

Curt.  4,  c.  8. A  wrestler.    Peiu.  6. ^A 

physician  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote  on  agrlcsil- 

ture.   Farro. A  grammarian  of  Alexandria. 

^A  writer  in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Thyaneus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  well 
skilled  in  the  secret  arts  of  magic  Being  one 
day  haranguing  the  populace  at  Ephesos,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  '*  Strike  the  tyrant,  strike 
himi  the  blow  is  given,  be  is  womided,  and 
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rdhil'  M  Amt  Tciy  nuMBeiit  (he  cnp^nr  Do- 

■feifad  beta  stabbed  al  Bome.    The  magi- 

OBicyiircd  much  repatatioo  wten  tbiscir- 

ffiHfwirf  was  known.      He  was  courted  by 

imp  sad  prioees,  and  eommanded  unusual  at- 

fe&tisB  by  his  namberiess  artifices.     His  friend 

ad  coBfaaion,  called  Damis,  wrote  his  life, 

■bicb  200  jean  afler  engaged  the  atteation  of 

fhilosmtss.    lo  his  history  the  biographer  re- 

relates  10  bsbj  eurioas  and  extraordinary  anec- 

dobes  of  his  hero,  that  many  have  justly  deemed 

it  a  rHaaace;  yet  for  all  this,  Hierocles  had  the 

larnwylisn  to  compare  the  impostures  of  Apol- 

loBiBf  vTth  the  muracles  of  Jesos  Christ A 

mpktsi  of  Alexandria,  distinguished  for  his  La> 
ieen  Grmtmm  Itimdis  a  cAftua,  a  book  that 
was  beaatifiilly  edited  by  Villoison,  in  4to.  two 
vols.  Palis,  1713.  Apollooius  was  one  of  the 
pvpiU  of  Didymoa,  and  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fint  oeotary. ^A  pbysiciaD A 

son  of  Sotades,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 

delphas Syns,  a  Platonie  philosopher. 

Ueiophi)iiis«  wrote  csnceniing  ointments. ^A 

scnipior  of  Rhodes. 

AFOLLdPHiMEB^  a  stoie,  who  greatly  flattered 
king  Aatigoam,  and  maintained  that  there  ex- 
isted but  one  Tirtue,  pnidenee.    DUtg. A 

pfayueiaD  In  the  eonrt  of  Antiochns.  Po^.  5. 
A  comic  poet    JElun  ^nim.  6. 

AfomtIos,  a  swname  of  Jupiter. 

ApoMAif  A,  an  island  near  Lilybeam.  Hvrt. 
4fnc.2. 

M.  Apontrs,  a  govenor  of  Mcesia,  rewarded 
with  a  tiiatiphal  statue  by  Otbo,  for  defeating 
9000  baibsrians.    TadL  UUL  1,  c.  79. 

ApSkus,  bow  iflhsBo,  a  fomtaio,  with  a  vil- 
Joge  of  die  same  name,  near  Pataviom  m  Italy 
The  waleri  of  the  fountain,  which  were  hot^ 
were  whotesomc,  and  were  supposed  to  have  au 
onenlar  power.  Zacon.  7,  v.  194.— -<-5iief.  in 
JUer.  14. 

AposTnopHf  A,  a  somame  of  Venus  in  Bobo- 
lia,  who  was  distinguished  under  these  names, 
Teani  Urania,  Vnlgaria,  and  Apostrophia.  The 
kfrner  was  the  patroness  of  a  pure  and  chaste 
love;  die  second  of  carnal  aad  sensual  desires; 
aad  (he  last  incited  men  to  illicit  and  unnatural 
patificalioes,  to  iacests  and  rapes.  Venus  Apos- 
tnphia  iras  invoked  by  the  Thebaos,  that  they 
tuj^  be  saved  from  such  uAlawfut  desire.  She 
is  Ihe  nme  as  the  Verticordia  of  the  Romans. 
PfliM.  %,  e.  16.— F«(.  Max.  8,  c.  15. 

ApoTHBosii,  a  ceremony  observed  by  the  an- 
cieot  oalioBs  of  the  world,  by  which  they  raised 
fteir  lo^g^  heroes,  and  great  men,  to  the  rank 
of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  east  were  the 
b«i  who  paid  divine  booours  to  their  great  men, 
and  the  Romans  followed  their  example,  aad 
not  miy  deified  the  most  prudent  and  humane 
of  their  emperors,  but  also  the  most  cruel  and 
profligate.  HendUn  4,  c.  2.  has  left  us  an  ac- 
cont  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burnt,  an 
ivoiy  image  was  laid  on  a  couch  for  seven  days, 
vq^Kmatiog  the  emperor  ander  the  agonies  of 
dneaie.  nc  eity  was  in  sorrow,  the  senate 
Tinted  it  in  mowiing,  and  (he  physicians  pro- 
BouBccd  it  eveijlday  in  a  more  decaying  state. 
Him  flie  dealfa  wai  aniwimcwl,  a  ymuig  bmid , 


of  sentlort  eairied  the  eeuch  aad  image  to  Bia 
Campos  Martius,  where  it  was  deposited  on  an 
edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  where  spieet 
and  combustible  materials  were  thrown.  After 
this  the  knights  walked  round  the  pile  in  sdemB 
procession,  and  the  images  of  the  most  iUoitri- 
ous  Romans  were  drawn  in  stale,  and  immedi- 
ately the  new  emperor,  widi  a  t«ch,  set  fire  to 
the  pile,  and  was  assisted  by  the  surrounding 
multitude.  Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from 
the  middle  of  the  pile,  which  was  rapposed  to 
cany  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  where 
he  was  raoked  among  the  gods.  If  the  deified 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle,  was 
sent  from  the  flames.  The  Greeks  observed  ce- 
remonies much  of  the  same  nature. 

AmA  VIA,  a  celebrated  road  leading  ftom 
the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome,  to  Brundnaium, 
through  Capua.  Appius  Claudius  made  it  as 
far  as  Capua,  and  it  received  its  name  Irom 
him.  It  was  continued  and  finished  by  Grac- 
chus, J.  CsBsar,  and  Augustus  ^Vid.  Via.  Lu- 
can.  3,  V.  iS6.^Suu.  t.— &ye.  2,  v.  IS.— 
Mart,  9,  ep.  104.— 5fief  tn  Tiber.  14. 

AppiIdbs,  a  name  given  to  these  five  deities, 
Venus,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace,  be* 
cause  a  temple  was  erected  to  them  near  the 
Appian  road.  The  name  was 'also  applied  to 
those  oaortezans  at  Rome  who  lived  near  the 
temple  of  Venus  by  the  Appis,  Aqua,  and  the 
forum  of  J.  Cesar.  Orid  de  Art.  Jim.  S,  v. 
462. 

AppiInvs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  uniTersal  his- 
tory, which  consisted  of  24  boohs,  was  a  series 
of  history  of  all  the  nations  that  bad  been  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  the  order  of  time; 
and  in  the  composition,  the  writer  displayed, 
with  a  style  simple  and  unadorned,  a  great 
knowledge  of  military  afiairs,  and  described  his 
battles  in  a  masterly  manner.  This  excellent 
work  is  greatly  mutilated,  and  there  is  extant 
now  only  the  account  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Par- 
thian, Mithridatic,  and  Spanish  wars,  with  those 
of  Iliyricum  and  the  civil  flissentions,  with  a 
fragment  of  the  Celtic  wars.  The  best  editions 
are  those  of  Tollius  |md  Varioram,  t  vols.  8vo. 
Amst  1670,  and  that  of  Schweigheuseras,  three 
vols.  8vo.  Lips  1786.  He  was  so  eloquent 
that  the  emperor  highly  promoted  him  in  the 
state.  He  wrote  an  universal  history  in  twenty- 
four  books,  which  began  from  the  time  of  the 
Troiao  war,  down  to  his  own  age.  Few  books 
of  mis  valuable  work  are  extant. 

Apii  Forum,  now  Bwrgo  Longo,  a  little  vil- 
lage, not  far  from  Rome,  built  by  the  conso) 
Appius.    Hwrat.  1,  Sat.  5. 

Appius,  tbe  pnenomen  of  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly at  Rome^— A  censor  of  that  name,  A  U. 
C.  442.     Horfd.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Appius  Claudius,  a  decemvir  who  obtained 
his  power  by  force  and  oppression.  He  attempt- 
ed the  virtue  of  Virginia,  whom  hei^  father  kill- 
ed to  preserve  her  chastity  This  act  of  vio- 
lence was  the  cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
and  the  ravisher  destroyed  himself  when  cited 
to  appear  before  the  tribunul  of  his  country. 

Uv,  S,  c.  38. Claudius  Cccos,  a  Roman 

orator,  who  built  the  Appian  way,  and  many 

0 
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•qQeduGti  in  Rome.  When  Pjrriiai,  vrbo  was 
comn  to  assist  the  Tarentioes  againsi.  Rome,  de- 
manded peace  of  the  senators,  Appius,  grown 
old  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  to  the  senate  bouse,  and,  by 
his  authority,  dissuaded  them  from  granting  a 
peace  which  would  prove  dishonourable  to  the 
Roman  name.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  ?  208.-^ Ci«.  in 

BrtU.  8f  Tuac.  4. A  Roman  who,  when  he 

heard  that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  trium- 
Ttrs,  divided  his  riches  among  his  servants,  and 
embarked  with  them  for  Sicily.  In  their  passage 
tiie  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  Appius  atone 

saved  his  life,    ^ppian.  4. Claudius  Cras- 

8U8,  a  consul,  who,  with  Sp.  Naut.  Rutulius, 
conquered  the  Celtiberians,  and  was  defeated 

by  Perseus,    king  of   Macedonia.      Liv. 

Claudius  Polcher,  a  grandson  of  Ap.  CI.  Cau- 
cus, consul  in  the  age  of  Sylla,  retired  from 
grandeur  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  private 
ufe.  Clausus,  a  general  of  the  Sabines,  who, 
upon  being  ill-treated  by  his  countrymen,  retired 
to-Rome  with  5000  of  his  friends,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  in  the  early  ages  of  the 

republic.  Pint,  in  Poplic Herdonius  seized 

the  capitol  with  4000  exiles,  A.  U.  C.  292,  and 
was  soon  after  overthrown.    Liv.  Sj  c.  16. — 

FUir.  3,  c.  19 ^Claudius  Lentulus,  a  consul 

with  M.  Perpenna. A  dictator  who  conquer- 
ed the  Hemici The  name  of  Appius  was 

•ODimon  in  Rome,  and  particularly  to  many 
consuls  whose  history  is  not  marked  by  any  un- 
common event. 

AppdLA,  an  immodest  woman,  &c.  Juv.  6, 
T.  64. 

Apries  and  Aprivs,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  age  of  Cyrus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  scripture.  He  took  Sidou, 
nnd  lived  in  great  prosperity  till  his  subjects 
revolted  to  Amasis,  by  whom  he  was  conquered 
and  strangled.  Hetodot.  2,  c.  159,  &c. — 
IHod.  1. 

Apsinthii,  a  people  of  Thrace:  they  receiv- 
ed their  name  from  a  river  called  Apsinthus, 
which  flowed  thr^gh  their  territory.  DUmys. 
Periig. 

ApsiNUS,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
century,  "^autbor  of  a  work  csJIed  PractpUrr  de 
JhU  Khetoric^. 

Apsus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling  into  the 
Ionian  sea  between  Dyrrachium  and  Apollonia. 
Lttcan.  6,  v.  46. 

ApriSiiA,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  Ptol. — 
Plin.  4  c.  12. 

Apu^eia  lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Apuleius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  652,  for  inflicting  a  pun- 
ishment upon  such  as  were  guilty  of  raising  se- 

ditionsy  or  showing  violence  in  the  city. 

Varilia,  a  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  convict- 
ed of  adultery  with  a  certain  Manlius  ^in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.    Tacit  ^n.  c.  50. 

Apuleius,  a  learned  man,  bom  at  Madaura 
in  Africa.  He  studied  at  Carthage,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  ivbere  he  married  a  rich  widow  call- 
ed Pudentilla,  for  which  he  was  accused  by  some 
of  her  relations  of  using  magical  arts  to  win  her 
heart.  His  apolog}-  was  a  masterly  composition. 
In  his  youth,  Apuleius  had  been  very  expensive; 
Ibat  he  was,  in  a  maturer  age,  more  devoted  to 


study,  and  learnt  Latin  without  a  master.  The 
most  famous  of  his  works  extant  is  (he  gotdtn 
asSy  in  eleven  books,  an  allegorical  piece  replete 
with  morality.  The  best  editions  of  Apuleius 
are  the  Delphin,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1688,  and 
Pricei,  Svo.  Goudae^  1650. 

Apulia,  now  Pv^ia^  a  country  of  Italy  be- 
tween Oaunia  and  Calabria.  It  was  part  of  tbe 
ancient  Magna  Grsecia,  and  generally  divided 
into  Apulia  Dannia,  and  Apulia  Peucetia.  It 
was  famous  for  its  wools,  superior  to  all  tbe  pro- 
duce of  Italy.  Some  suppose  -that  it  is  called 
after  Apulus,  an  ancient  kin^of  the  country  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  Plm.  S,  c.  11. — Cic.  de 
Div.  1,  c.  «43  —Strah.  S.-^Mela,  2,  c.  4.— 
Martial  in  Jpoph.  155. 

ApcsciDAMus,  a  lake  of  Africa.  All  bodies, 
however  heavy,  were  said  to  swim  on  the  surface 
of  ifs  waters.     Plin.  32,  c.  2. 

A4UARIUS,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
rising  in  January,  and  setting  in  February. 
Some  suppose  that  Ganymede  was  changed  into 
this  sign.     Firg.  G.  3,  v   304. 

Aquularia,  a  place  of  Africa.  Cccf.  2.  fieli. 
CHv.2S 

Aquileia,  or  Aquileoia,  a  town  founded  by 
a  Roman  colony,  called,  from  its  grandeur, 
Rotria  secunda,  and  situated  at  the  north  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  The  Ro- 
mans built  it  chiefly  to  oppose  tbe  frequent  in- 
cursions of  the  barbarians.  The  Roman  em- 
perors enlai^ed  and  beautified  it,  and  often  made 
It  their  residence.  Ital.  8,  v.  605. — Jtfortto/, 
4,  ep.  25.— Jtfe/a,  2,  c  4. 

Aquilius  Nigcr,  an  historian  mentioned  by 
Suet  n.  in  Jlvg.  11. Marcus,  a  Roman  con- 
sal  who  had  the  government  of  Asia  Minor. 

/itftin.  36,  c.  4. Sabinus,  a  lawyer  of  Rome, 

Bumamed  the  Cato  of  his  age.  He  was  father 
to  Aquilia  Severa,  whom  Heliogabalus  married. 
-^-Severus,  a  poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of 
Valentinian. 

AauiLLiA  and  Aquilia,  a  patrician  family  at 
Rome,  from  which  few  illustrious  men  rose. 

AaulLO,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north. 
Its  name  is  derived,  according^  to  some,  from 
*Bqnila^  on  account  of  its  keenness  and  velocity. 

Aquilonia,  a  city  of  the  Hirpior  in  Italy. 
Liv.  10,  c.  38. 

Aquikius,  a  poet  of  moderate  capacity.  Cic. 
6.  Tvse. 

AauiNUM,  a  town  of  Latinm,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Samoites,  where  Juvenal  was  bom  A 
dye  was  invented  there,  which  greatly  resembled 
the  real  purple.  Hvrat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  27.— 
Stnd).-^hal  8,  v  404.— Juv'.  3,  v.  319. 

AouiTAMiA,  a  country  of  Gaul,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Spain,-  north  by  the  province  of 
Logdunum,  south  by  the  province  called  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Its  inhabitants  are  called  Aqui- 
tani.    Plin.  4.  c  17.-r-Slra6.  4. 

Ara,  a  constellation,  consisting  of  seren 
Stan,  near  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.  OM.  Md. 
2,  V.  138 

Ara  lugduxbnsis,  a  place  at  the  conflaence 
of  the  Arar  and  Rhone.    Juo.  1,  v.  44. 

Arabarches,  a  vulgar  person  among  the 
Egyptians,  or  perhaps  an  nsnal  expression  for 
the  leaders  of  tbe  Arabians,  who  resided  i^ 
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Bmh.  Af9.  1,  ▼.  130.    Some  bcliere  that 
l3Kn»2,cp.  17,  adjme.  aUoded  toPompey 

AftiMA,  a  laiye  cooatiy  of  Alia,  foraiiiig  a 
pfMn—ta  bctweeo  the  Arabiaa  and  Peniaa 
Sb1&  It  it  scacraJly  divided  into  three  dHiereDt 
fHU,  Ftma,  Demta,  and  Felix.  It  itfamoat 
Idv  iti  fniiiBrcBic  aad  aromatic  plantt.  The 
iakahilMHi  wm  fmrmeiij  nader  their  owa  chiefs, 
an  oadTiliied  people,  who  paid  adoraiioD  to  the 
Ma,BagB,  ad  eTCo  serpents,  and  who  had  their 
vitei  IS  owBon,  and  circamcised  dieir  chiU 
^ul  The  osaatry  kas  oHen  been  ioTMied,  but 
aeifir  loCalty  salidocd .  Alexander  the  fftaX  ex- 
jRMti  his  wish  to  plaee  the  seat  of  his  empire 
is  their  tcrritariea.  Tlie  soil  is  rocky  and  saody, 
fte  inhabitaBts  are  scarce,  the  BMraataiDs  ragged, 
asd  the  eontiy  witboat  water.  In  Arabia, 
srhiteTcr  waoan  was  coavicted  of  adaltcvy  «ms 
OfitaUy  paaiiliwt  Tbe  Arabians  for  some 
time  si^forted  the  spleadoor  of  literatore,  which 
was  cxfiacnslMd  by  the  tyranfiy  and  tupcrstition 
whiefa  prevailed  m  Egypt,  aad  to  them  we  are 
iadebt»l  fat  the  iarentioo  of  algebra,  or  the  ap- 
pb'catiaB  of  sigK  and  letters  to  reprcseat  lines, 
auBbers,  aad  quantities,  and  also  for  the  oame- 
rical  characters  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.  first  used  in 
Eorape,  A.  0.  1253.  Hendol,  1,  2,  3,  and 
Died.  1  and  2.^Pl«i.  13  aad  14.— S(ra6.  13 
-Xfaspik.— 7U«tf.  2,  et.  2,^Cwrt.  6,  c.  1.— 
fvg,  G.  1,  V.  37.— Also  the  name  of  the  wife 
ofSfyptaa.    J^poliod. 

Aaaalcvs  snros,  a  sea  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  diSereat,  according  to  some  aothors, 
from  the  Red  Sea,  which  thef  soppose  to  be  be- 
tweea  .Sthiopia  aad  bdia,  and  tbe  Aiabian  golf 
farther  abore,  between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  It 
is  aboat  40  days'  sail  ia  length,  and  not  half  a 
day's  ia  its  mosl  exteasiTe  breadth.  PUn.  5, 
e.  r      ^    ■ 


AaiBis,  AaiBius,  Aaais,  an  Indian  river. 
Curt,  9,  c  10. 

AxABs  and  Aaiaus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Babylone,  who  first  invented  medicine,  and 
laaght  it  in  Arabia,  which  is  called  after  his 
aame.    Plin.  1,  e.  63. 

Abacca  and  AaaccA,  a  city  of  Sosiana. 
HM.  4,  el.  1. 

AaAcnrx,  a  woman  of  Colophon,  daaghter 
to  Ubmb  a  dyer.  She  was  so  skilfal  in  working 
with  file  aec4ie,  that  she  challenged  Minerva, 
tbe  goddesi  of  the  art,  to  a  trial  of  skill.  She 
r^iesealed  on  her  work  the  amours  of  Jupiter 
WithEaropa,  Antiope,  Leda,  Asteria,  Danae, 
Alcmeae,  ftc.  bat  though  her  piece  was  perfect 
aad  masterly,  she  was  defeated  by  Minerva,  and 
hanged  herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  into 
a  sp^  by  the  goddess.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  1, 
&C. A  dty  of  Thessaly. 

AascBosiA,  a  city  of  Asia,  near  the  Massa- 

getc    It  was  boilt  by  Semiramis. One  of 

&e  PeniaB  provinces  beyond  the  Indus.    PUn. 
S,  c.  23.— Slra6.  11. 

AxACHOTiBand  Aracroti,  a  people  of  India, 
who  leceived  their  name  from  the  river  Aracfao- 
tns,  ahich  flows  down  from  mount  Caucasus 
iKsajL  Periig^—Curt.  9,  c.  7. 

Ajuchtbus,  odc  of  the  four  capital  rivers 


of  E^im,  near  NieepoUs,  fUliag  iato  ttw  Imht 
of  Ambrada.    Sfrafr.  7. 

Abacillitm,  a  towa  of  Hiipaaia  Tarraco- 
aensis.    Fior.  4,  c.  It. 

Abacosii,  an  Indian  nation.  Autiii.  13,  c.  4. 

AaAcnrraus,  a  BMwntain  of  Acamania,  be- 
tween the  Acheloos  and  Eveaas,  aot  far  th» 
the  shore,  aad  called  Actmas.  Pim.  4,  c  3.^ 
yirg.  EeL  3,  v.  £4. 

Aaioin,  an  island  near  Phoenicia,  joiaed  to 
the  continent  by  a  bridge.     Ditmp.  Ptrieg.  , 

Ar«,  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediteff»- 
nean,  between  Africa  and  Sardinia,  where  the 
Bomans  aad  Africans  ratified  a  treaty,  li  waa 
opoo  tbem  that  .£aeas  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
bis  fleet:  dkcy  are  supposed  to  be  ttiooe  islaads 
which  are  commoaly  called  Agates  Fwf  JEti, 
I,  V.  113. 

Arm  Pluuuf  obdm,  a  maritime  dty  of  AfKca, 
on  the  borders  of  Cyrene.  SsUvat.  Jug,  BeU. 
19  and  79. 

Aala,  now  tbe  fieoae,  a  river  of  Uaul,  flow- 
ing into  the  Rhone,  over  which  Cesar's  soldiers 
made  a  bridge  in  one  day.  Co».  Bd.  CM.  1, 
c.  12.— SU,  3,  V.  46t. 

Aniaus,  a  Scythian  river  flowing  througli 
Armenia.     Herodet.  4,  .c  48. 

AaATBTREA,  a  small  province  of  Achaia, 
afterwards  called  Asophis,  with  a  dty  of  tbe  same 
name.    Homer.  U.  2, — Strob.  8. 

AaATVs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia,  about  277 
B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he 
passed  much  of  his  time,  and  by  wbuse  desire 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  situations,  rising  and 
setting,  number  and  motion  of  the  stars.  Ci- 
cero represenu  him  as  unacquainted  with  as- 
trology, yet  capable  of  writing  upon  it  in  ele- 
gant and  highly  finished  verses,  which,  however, 
from  the  subject,  admit  of  little  variety.  Aratus, 
wrote  besides,  hymns  and  epigrams,  kc.  and  had 
among  bis  inteipreters  and  commentators  many 
of  the  learned  meu  of  Greece  whose  works  are 
lost,  besides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and  Germanicua^ 
Caesar,  who,  in  dieir  youth,  or  moments  oi  re- 
laxation, translated  tbe  pkanomena  into  Latin 
verse.  The  best  editions  of  Aratns  are  Grotins,' 
4to.  apnd  Rapbdieng.  1600;  and  Oxon.  8vo. 
1672.  Cie.  de  JVbl  />.  2.  c.  41.— /'atis.  1,  c 
2.- Odd.  dAn.  1,  el.  15,  v.  26.  The  son  of 
Clinias  and  Aristodama,  was  born  at  Sicyon  in 
Achaia,  near  the  river  Asopos.  When  be  waa 
but  seven  years  of  age,  his  fath^,  who  held  the 
govemmont  of  Sicyon,  was  asisassinated  by 
Abaotidas,  who  made  himself  absolute.  After 
some  revolutions,  the  sovereignty  came  into  the 
hands  of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus  murdered,  to 
restore  bis  country  to  liberty  He  was  so  jealous 
of  tyrannical  power,  that  he  even  destroyed  a 
picture  which  wa»  the  representation  of  a  tyrant. 
He  joined  the  republic  of  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean 
league,  which  he  strengthened,  by  making  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  and  with 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  chosen  chief 
commander  of  the  forces  of  tbe  Acbaeans,  and 
drove  away  the  Macedonians  from  Athena  and 
Curioth.  He  made  war  against  the  Spartans, 
but  was  conquere4  in  a  battle  by  tbeir  king 
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Cleomeaes.  To  repair  the  lottet  he  had  sn^ 
taioed,  be  solicited  the  auistance  of  king  And- 
goDus,  and  drove  away  Cleomenes  from  Sparta, 
who  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  killed  himself 
The  iEtoliant  soon  after  attacked  the  AchtBaaa; 
and  Aratus,  to  support  his  character,  was  obliged 
to  call  to  his  aid  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  friendship  with  this  new  ally  did  not  long 
cootioae.  Philip  showed  himself  cruel  and  op- 
presrive;  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Achseans,  and  even  sedoced  the  wife  of 
tbt  son  of  Aratus.  Aratos,  who  was  now  ad- 
▼anced  in  years,  showed  hii  displeasure  by  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  society  and  friendship 
of  Philip.  Bot  this  rupture  was  faUl.  Philip 
dreaded  the  power  and  influence  of  Aratus,  and 
therefore  he  caused  him  and  his  son  to  be  poi- 
aoned.  Some  days  before  his  death,  Aratus  was 
observed  to  spit  blood;  and  when  apprized  of  it 
by  his  friends,  he  replied,  *^'  Such  are  the  re- 
wards which  a  connexion  with  kings  will  pro 
dure."  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  his 
countrymen;  and  two  solemn  sacrifices  were  an- 
nually made  to  him,  the  first  on  the  day  that  he 
delivered  Sicyoo  from  tyranny,  and  the  second 
on  the  day  of  his  birth.  During  those  sacrifices, 
which  were  called  Jirtdeia,  the  priests  wore  a 
ribbon  bespangled  with  white  and  purple  spots, 
and  the  public  school-master  walked  in  proces* 
lion  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  and  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  richest  and  most  eminent 
aenators,  adorned  with  garlands.  Aratos  died 
In  the  6Zd  year  of  bis  age,  B.  C.  SIS.  He  wrote 
n  history  of  the  Achsan  league,  much  com- 
mended by  Polybhis.  jHUO*  in  vUtf .— Pons  S, 
e.  S.^Cte  de  Offie.  2,  c.  23.— Sfra6. 14.— Lio. 
«7,  c.  S\.—Polyb.  2. 

Araxbs,  now  Jhroiy  a  celebrated  river  which 
■eparates  Armenia  from  Media,  and  falls  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  Lucan.  1,  v.  19, 1.  7,  v.  188. 
-^Strab.  8   Ftry.  JEn.  8,  v.  728.— /lerodol.  1, 

C.  202.  &c Another  which  falls  into  the 

Euphrates. Another  in  Europe,  now  called 

Volga. 

AnsACBs,  a  Mode  who  revolted  with  Belesis 

yiinst  Sardanapalos,  and  founded  the  empire 
Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power, 
820  years  before  the  christian  era.  He  reigned 
above  fifty  years,  and  was  famous  for  the  great- 
nest  of  his  undertakings,  as  well  as  for  his  valour, 
JwHfi.  1,  c.  3.— Pfllerc.  1,  c.  6. 

Arbela,  (ofum)  now  /rNi,  a  town  of  Penia, 
on  the  river  Lycus,  famous  for  a  battle  foogbt 
fliere  between  Alexander  and  Darius,  the  2d  of 
October,  B.  C.  331.  Curt,  6,  c.  i.^Plut,  m 
Jfl». 

Arb£la,  a  town  of  Sicily,  whose  inhabitants 
were  very  credulous. 

Arbis,  a  river  on  the  western  boundaries  of 
bidia      StriA. 

Arbocala,  a  city  taken  by  Annibal  as  he 
marched  against  Rome. 

AaBvscdLA,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage, 

who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  populace,  while 

•he  received  the  applauses  of  the  kaigbts.  Hor. 

1,  &rf.  10,  V.  77. 

,  Arcadia,  a  countiy  in  the  middle  of  Pelo- 

«    .  ponnesos,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  land, 

/      situate  betireen  Achaia,  Messeoia,  Elis,  and 


Argolis.  It  received  its  name  from  Areai  son 
of  Jupiter,  and  was  anciently  called  Drymodes, 
on  account  of  the  gi'ear  number  of  oofct  (/^t/c) 
it  produced,  and  afterwards  Lycaonia  and  Pe- 
lasgia.  The  coaotry  has  been  much  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  and  was  famous  for  its  mountains. 
The  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  all  shep- 
herds, who  lived  upon  aooms,  were  skilful  war- 
riors, and  able  musicians.  They  thought  them- 
selves more  ancient  than  the  moon.  Pan,  the 
god  of  shepherdi,  chiefly  lived  among  them* 
Aristotle  4,  de  met,  says,  that  the  wine  of  Arca- 
dia, when  placed  in  a  goat's  skin  near  a  fire^ 
will  become  chalky,  and  at  last  be  turned  into 
salt     Sfra6.  8.— Fitn.  4,  c.  6.— Pons.  8,  c  1, 

2,  ^Ui.'-JStken,  14. A  fortified  rillage  of 

Zacynthus. 

Arcadivs,  eldest  son  of  Theodesius  the  great, 
snccaoded  his  father  A.  D.  396.  Under  him 
the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  the  eastern 
and  western  empire.  He  made  the  eastern  em- 
pipe  his  choiee,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople; while  his  brother  Honorius  was  made 
emperor  of  the  west,  and  lived  in  Rome.  After 
this  separation  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  two 
powers  looked  upon  one  another  with  indiiler- 
ence;  and  soon  aAer,  their  indifierence  wan 
changed  into  jealousy,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
their  mutual  ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Arcadins, 
Alaricus  attacked  (he  western  empire,  and  plun- 
dered Rome.  Arcadius  married  Eodoxia,  a  bold 
ambitious  woman,  and  died  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  yean,  in  which  h» 
bore  the  character  of  an  effeminate  prince,  wlin 
sufihred  himself  to  be  governed  by  favouritea, 
and  who  abandoned  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny 
of  ministers,  while  he  lost  himself  in  the  pleft* 
sores  of  a  voluptuous  court 

ARCAin7M,  a  villa  of  Cicero's  near  the  Min- 
tumi.     Cie,  7,  ep.  ad  Jht.  10. 

Arc  AS,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto.  He 
nearly  killed  his  mother,  whom  Juno  had  chang- 
ed into  a  bear.  He  reigned  in  Pelasgia,  whiSi 
from  him  was  called  Aircadia,  and  taught  his 
subjects  agriculture,  and  the  art  of  spinning 
wool.  After  his  death,  Jupiter  made  him  a  con- 
stellation, with  his  mother.  As  he  was  one  dajr 
hunting,  he  met  a  wood  nymph,  who  be|^d  his 
assistance,  because  the  tree  over  whidi  she  pre^ 
sided,  and  on  whose  preservation  her  life  de- 
pended, was  going  to  be  carried  away  bj  the 
impetuous  torrent  of  a  river.  Areas  changed 
the  course  of  the  waters,  and  preserved  the  tree, 
and  married  the  nymph,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  Azan,  Aphides,  and  Elatus,  among  whoaa 
he  divided  his  kingdom.  The  descendants  of 
Azan  planted  colonies  in  Phrygia.  Aphides  re- 
ceived for  his  share  Tegea,  which  on  that  account 
has  been  called  the  inheritance  of  Aphides;  and 
Elatus  became  master  of  mount  Cyllene,  and 
some  time  after  passed  into  Phocis.  Paua.  8, 
c.  4.— f/jgin.  fob    155  and  nB.-JIpMod.  S» 

c.  S.—Strab.  8.— Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  470, One 

of  .\ctseon*s  dogs. 

Arcb,  a  daughter  of  Thaomas,  son  of  Pontaa 
and  Terra.    Ptolem,  Rnk, 

Arcena,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  where  Alex- 
ander Severos  was  horn. 

Arcbns,  a  Sicilian  who  peraiitted  his  ton  to 
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( into  Itelj,  where  he  wis  kill- 
eiifMata^m.     Vtrg.  JBEk.  9,  t.  581,  kc. 

iacualvtj  MMi  of  Battos,  king  of  Cjreoe, 
wdriftt  inoi  hb  kingdooi  in  a  sedition,  and 
Jed  B.  C  61S.  The  secood  of  that  oame  died 
&  C.  MO.  PifyflMK.  8.  c.  4l.^Herodot.  4,  c 
159.^ — Oeeof  Alennder't  gODeralt,  who  ob- 
ttioU  Mewpotamia  at  the  geoeral  diviaion  of 

Ac  pnviMa  ifter  the  king's  death. A  chief 

of  CilM,«hich  he  betrayed  to  Diooysios  the 

eUer.   JM  14. A  philosopher  of  Pitano 

IB &iii,diiciple  of  PolemoD.  He  Tisited  Sardes 
nd  AAflBs,  aad  was  the  foaader  of  the  middle 
ieidaiy,  as  Socrates  fomided  the  aDcient,  and 
Cincides  (he  new  one.  He  pretended  to  know 
Mhing,  sad  aecosed  othen  of  the  same  igno- 
RDce.  He  acqvired  many  pupils  in  the  charae- 
tcr  of  teacher;  bat  some  of  them  left  him  for 
Epcnrai,  IfaoQijhQo  Epicoreaa  came  to  him; 
which  1^  Urn  occaaion  to  say,  that  it  is  easy 
to  laaka  n  eaaiKfa  of  a  man,  but  impossible  to 
laake  a  ana  of  an  eoDBch.  He  was  very  iaad 
of  Homa,  and  fleflerallj  divided  his  time  among 
tliepleasBKsofpUkM^,  lote,  reading,  and 
the  (afrle.  He  died  m  his  15th  year,  B.  C  t41, 
oraoO,aeeeiding  lo  some.     Diog.  in  vUd.— 

ftnm  S,  T.  78.— CSc.  de  Pinib. ^Tbe  name 

Jf  two  paiaten    a  atataary— a  leader  of  the 

Booiians  daring  the  IVojan  war. A  comic 

«  elcpae  poet. 

Aaciairs.  soa  of  Jepiter,  was  grandfhther  to 
tnyws.    OmL  MeL  18.  ▼.  144. 
AicB«4,aeityof  .ffidia. 
AacBAU&x  of  If  itylene  was  intimate  with 
PuKiatM  ^raat  of  Athens.     He  fortified  Si- 
pom  with  a  wail  from  the  mins  of  ancient 
IW-    Sinb  1$. 
^•cosATtoAi,  a  coaatry  of  Peloponnesus. 

AicHlairsus,  soo  of  Archagathas,  was  slain 
IB  Africa  by  Ins  soldiers,  B.  C.  286.  He  killed 
w  Snadfiuho:  Agathodes,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
^•1.20-JiiHm.  22,  c   6,  &c.  says,  that  he 

•»pal  to  death  by  Archeailaoa. A  physician 

•tlUaie,B.C.«18. 

^scBAmam,  father4n-law  to  Daoaas.    He- 

AicBAxoaos,  a  tvwo  of  Egypt 
WW,  one  of  the  moses,  according  to  Ci- 
t<n 

**«««nt,  a  aurname  of  Hercales. 

Aacntjuci,  a  same  common  to  some  kings 
••  ^^N^adoda.    One  of  them  was  conquered 

J^/U^iforaMsting  Mithridates. A  person 

«f  dMnjae married  Berenice,  and  made  hini- 
t"  ■■8  rf  Cgypt;  a  dignity  be  enjoyed  only 
«  aon*8,  u  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  of 
a««iBs,B.C  68.  He  had  been  made  priest 
u  jT'^  ^  Pompey.  His  grandson  was  made 
mf  ti  Csppadocia  by  Antony,  whom  he  assist- 
^  <t  ictnm,  and  he  maintained  his  independ- 
Jojoadtr  Augostas,  till  Tiberius  perfidiously 

wrtr^  hJBi. A  king  of  Macedonia,  who 

■^tteded  his  father  Perdiccas  the  second:  as  he 
21^  Wt  a  aatnral  child,  be  killed  the  legitimate 
jeti  te  gain  the  kingdom.  He  proved  himself 
^^  t  great  mooareh;  bat  he  was  at  last  killed 
g  ay  sf  his  fttvoorites,  becaase  he  had  pro- 
"■"■^Mb  Ui  dan^ter  in  nuriage,  aad  gifen  | 


her  to  anodier,  alter  a  reign  of  88  yean.  H« 
patronised  the  poet  Euripides,  Diod.  14. — 
Justin,   7,  c.  4.— d£{ian.  V   ff.  2,  8,   12,  14. 

A  king  of  the  Jews,  samamed  Herod.  He 

married  Glaphyre,  daughter  of  Arcbelaus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander.   Csesar  banished  him,  for  his  croeltief, 

to  Vienna,  where  he  died.    Dio. A  king  of 

Lacedxmon,  son  of  Agesilaos.  He  reigned  42 
years  with  Charilaos,  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
faniity.  Herodot.  7,  c.  204. — Poua.  8,  c.  2. 
A  general  of  Ajatigonns  the  younger,  ap- 
pointed goremor  of  the  Acrocorinth  with  the 

philosopher  Perssus.     Potyten.  6,  c.  5 A 

celebrated  general  of  Mithridates,  against  Sylla* 

id.  8,  c.  8 A  philosopher  of  Athens  or 

Messenia,  son  of  Apotlodorus,  and  successor  to 
Aoaxagoras.  He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates, 
and  was  called  Phytiew.  He  supposed  that  beat 
and  fold  were  the  principles  of  all  things.  He 
first  discovered  the  voice  to  he  propagated  by  the 
vibration  of  the  air.     Ck   Tme.  b.-^Diog  lis 

ti^d.-'-'AttgusHn  de  cto.  Dei,  8. A  mno  set 

oyer  Susa  by  Alexander,  with  a  garrison  of  8000 

men.     Curt.  6,  c.  2. A  Greek  philosopher, 

who  wrote  a  bistonr  of  aoimals,  and  maintained 
that  goats  breathed  not  through  the  nostrils,  bat 

through  the  ears.     Plin.  8,  c.  50. A  son  of 

Electryon  and  Anaxo.  JpoUod.  2 A  Greek 

poet,  who  wrote  epigrams.     Fitrro.de  R.  R  8, 

e.  18. ^A  sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the  age  of 

Claudius.  He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Homer, 
a  piece  of  sculpture  highly  admired,  and  said  to 
have  been  discovered  underground,  A«  D.  1658. 
A  writer  of  Thrace. 

ArchbbiXchus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  publish- 
ed an  history  of  Eut^Ba.    JlAen.  8. A  son 

of  Hercules of  Priam.     Jipo{lod.  2  and  8, 

AacHBMSaus,  or  Opheites,  son  of  Lycurgoa, 
king  of  NemsBa,  in  Thrace,  by  Eorydice,  was 
brought  op  by  Hypsipyle,  queen  of  Lemnos, 
who  had  fled  to  Thrace,  and  was  employed  as  a 
nurse  in  the  king's  family.  Hypsipyle  was  met 
by  the  army  of  .Adrastos,  who  was  going  against 
Thebes;  and  she  was  forced  to  show  them  a 
fountain  where  they  might  quench  their  thirst. 
To  do  this  more  expeditiously,  she  put  down  the 
child  on  the  grass,  and  at  her  return  found  him 
killed  by  a  serpent.  The  Greeks  were  so  afflict- 
ed at  this  misfortune,  that  they  instituted  games 
in  honour  of  Archemorus,  which  were  called 
Nemsan,  and  king  Adrastus  enlisted  among  the 
combatants,  and  was  victorious.  Jtpolhd,  2  and 
3  — PotM.  8,  c.  AB.-^Stai.  Theb,  6. 

ArchbpSus,  a  man  in  Alexander's  army, 
who  conspired  against  the  king  with  Dymnus. 
Curt,  6,  c.  7. 

ARCHKPTOLiMus,  SOO  of  Iphitus,  kingof  Elia, 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fought  against  the 
Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near  Hector,  he 
was  killed  by  Ajax,  eon  of  Telamon.  It  is  said 
that  he  re-established  the  Olympic  gamea. 
Hcmer.  B.  8,  v.  128. 

ArghestrItus,  a  tragic  poet,  whose  piece* 
were  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plui. 

in  ^riH. A  man  so  small  and  lean,  that  he 

could  be  placed  in  a  dish  without  filling  it,  thoogh 
it  contaiaed  no  ipoce  than  an  obolus. ^A  Tol- 
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lower  of  Epicnrot,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  com- 

meodaUou  of  gluttony.  - 

^    ARCHBTiBfut,  the  first  philosophical  writer 

in  the  age  of  the  seyeo  wise  men  of  Greece. 

Diog 

AncHBTius,  a  Rutuliaa,  killed  by  the  Tro-. 
jans.     Virg.  Mn,  12,  v.  459. 

Archia,  ooe  of  the  Oceanidei,  wife  to  Ina- 
chus.     H}fgin,  fab.  143. 

Arcuiab,  a  Coriothiaa  descended  from  Her- 
cnles.  He  founded  Syracuse  B.  C.  132.  Being 
told  by  an  oracle  to  make  choice  of  health  or 
riches,  he  chose  the  latter.  Dionys.  HaL  2. 
— — A  poet  of  Antioch,  intimate  with  the  Lu- 
coUi.  He  obtained  the  rank  and  name  of  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  means  of  Cicero,  who  de- 
fended him  in  an  elegant  oration,  when  his  ene- 
mies had  disputed  his  privileges  of  citizen  of 
Rome.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrian  war, 
and-  began  another  concerning  Cicero's  consul- 
ship, which  are  now  lost  Some  of  bis  epigrams 
are  preserved  in  the  uitbologia.    Cie.  pro  Ardi, 

A  polemarch  of  Thebes,  assassinated  in  the 

conspiracy  of  Pelopidas  which  he  could  have 
prevented,  if  he  had  not  deferred  to  the  morrow 
the  reading  of  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Archias  the  Athenian  high-priest,  and 
which  gave  him  information  of  his  danger. 

PlvJL,  in  PtUxp. A  high  priest  of  Athens, 

contemporary  and  intimate  with  the  polemarch 

of  the  same  name.     Id.  ibid, A  Theban, 

taken  in  the  act  of  adultery,  and  ponished  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  and  tied  to  a  post  in  the 
pablic  place,  for  which  punishment  he  abolished 
the  oligarchy.    AnsM, 

ArchibiIdbb,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  who 
affected  the  manners  of  the  Spartans,  and  was 
Teiy  inimical  to  the  views  and  measures  of  Pho- 

cion.     Phil,  in  Phoc. An  ambassador  of 

Byzantium,  &c.     Polymn,  4,  c.  44. 

Archibius,  the  son  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy. 

Archidamia,  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  who,  on 
account  of  her  affection  for  Aristomenes,  re- 
stored him  to  liberty  when  be  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the  cele- 
biistion  of  their  festivals.  Pans.  4,  c.  11.^— 
A  daughter  of  Cleadas,  who,  upon  bearing  that 
her  countrymen,  the  Spartans,  were  debating 
whether  they  should  send  away  their  women  to 
Crete  against  the  hostile  approach  of  Pyrrhus, 
seized  a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  senate  honse,  ex- 
claiming that  the  women  were  as  able  to  fight 
as  the  men.  Upon  this  the  decree  was  repealed. 
Pl\U.  in  Pyrr.^Polyam,  8,  c.  8. 

Archidamus,  sou  of  Theopompus,  king  of 

Sparta,    died  before  his  father.     Patts. 

Another,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Anaxidamus, 

succeeded   by  Agasicles. Another,  son  of 

Agesilaus,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidse. , 

Another,  grandson  of  Leotychidas,  by  his  son 
Zeuxidamus.  He  succeeded  his  grandAither, 
and  teigned  in  conjunction  with  Plistoanax.  He 
conquered  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  and  pri- 
Tately  assisted  the  Phocians  in  plundering  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  He  was  called  to  the  aid  of 
Tarentum  against  the  Romans,  and  killed  there 
in  a  battle,  after  a  reign  of  33  years.  Diod, 
U. — Xenoph, Another,  sod  of  Eudamidas. 


—Another,  who  conquered  the  Helots,  after 

a  violent  earthquake.     Diod,  11. A  ton  of 

Agesilaus,  who  led  the  Spartan  auxiliaries  to 
Cleombrotus  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  was 
killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Lucaniaos,  B.  C. 
388. A  son  of  Xenius  Theopompus.    Patts. 

Archioas,  a  tyrant  of  Athens,  killed  by  hii 
troops. 

Archidebsus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  wil- 
lingly exiled  himself  among  the  Parthiana. 
Plut,  de  exU, 

Archideus,  a  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia.   Justin.  7,  c.  4. 

Archioium,  a  city  of  Crete,  named  after 
Archidins,  son  of  Tegeates.    Paw.  8,  c.  53. 

Archioallus,  the  high-priest  of  Cybele^a 
temple     [Fui.  Galli.] 

Arcbigbnes,  a  physician,  bom  at  Apamea, 
in  Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
Nerva,  and  Trajan,  and  died  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age.  He  vvrote  a  treatise  on  adorning 
the  hair,  as  also  ten  books  on  fevers.  Juv.  6. 
v.'«36. 

ArchilSchus,  a  poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epigrams,  and  was  the 
first  who  introduced  iambics  in  bis  verses.  Ue 
had  courted  Nepbule,  the  daughter  of  Lycambes, 
and  had  received  promises  of  marriage;  but  the 
father  gave  her  to  another,  superior  to  the  poet 
in  rank  and  fortune;  upon  which  Archilochus 
wrote  such  a  bitter  satire,  that  Lycambes  hang- 
ed himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  Spartans 
condemned  his  verses  on  account  of  their  indeli- 
cacy, and  banished  him  from  their  city  as  a  petu- 
lant and  dangerous  citizen.  He  flourished  686 
B.  C.  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  assassinated. 
Some  fragments  of  his-  poetry  remain,  which 
display  vigour  and  animation,  boldness  and  vehe- 
mence in  the  highest  degree;  from  which  reason 
perhaps  Cicero  calls  virulent  edicts,  ArckUoehia 
edieta.  Cic.  Tuse.  I — Qjuiniil.  10,  c.  1 — 
Herodot,  1,  c.  12.— floral,  art.  poei.  t.  79, — 

Mhen.  1,  2,  &c ^A  son  of  Nestor,  killed  bj 

Memnoo  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer,  il.  2. 

A  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  chronological 
table,  and  other  works,  about  the  20(h  or  SOtb 
olympiad. 

Archimedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Sj> 
racuse,  who  invented  a  machine  of  glass  that 
faithfully' represented  the  motion  of  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  When  Marcellus,  the  Roman 
consul,  besieged  Syracuse,  Archimedes  con- 
structed machines  which'  suddenly  raised  up  in 
the  air  the  ships  of  the  enemy  from  the  bay  be- 
fore the  city,  and  then  let  them  fall  with  such 
violence  into  the  water  that  they  sunk.  He  set 
them  also  on  fire  with  his  burning  glasses.  When 
the  town  was  taken,  the  Roman  general  gave 
strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  Archi- 
medes, and  even  offered  a  reward  to  him  who 
should  bring  him  alive  and  safe  into  his  pre- 
sence. All  these  precautions  were  useless:  the 
philosopher  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a 
problem,  that  he  was  even  ignorant  that  the  ene- 
my were  in  possession  of  the  town;  and  a  soldier, 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  killed  him,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  follow  him,  B.  €.  212. 
Marcellus  raised  a  monument  over  him,  and 
placed  upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere;  but  tbAk 
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pbcymiM^  long  unkiiowD,  till  Cicero,  dor- 
uftofie»tonhip  io  Sicily,  foimd  it  nearoDe 
tfjftrgtfn  of  Syracoie,  mrroQiided  with  thorns 
mi  bnmblet.  Some  soppose  that  Archimede* 
oM  the  dte  of  the  towns  and  Tillages  of 
Efjpt,  aad  hegan  Iboae  mooods  of  earth  by 
atam  «f  vhicfa  comanijiicatioo  is  kept  from 
towB  to  tova  daring;  the  ioondations  of  the  Nile 
Tkt  Uarj  of  his  burning  glasses  had  always  ap- 
peared ftMoQs  Io  oome  of  the  modems,  till  the 
experiaesb  of  Bofibn  demonstrated  it  beyond 
contTitfitlioB.  These  celebrated  glasses  were 
■qyond  IV  be  reflecton  made  of  metal,  and 
cipaMe  of  prodiKsing  their  effect  at  the  distance 
«f  a  bew-iboL  The  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
crered  bow  much  brass  a  goldsmith  had  mixed 
viiU  ffAd  in  making  a  golden  crown  for  ihe 
kiig.  is  well  ImowtrtD  every  modem  hydrostatic, 
ai  well  s»  the  pompiag  screw  which  still  bears 
his  aame.  Amotig  the  wild  schemes  of  Archi- 
medes, is  hii  saying,  diat  by  means  of  bis  ma- 
chiacs  he  cobIl.  move  the  earth  with  ease,  if 
placed  on  a  fixed  spot  aear  it.  Many  of  his 
works  an  extant,  espedaJly  trratiscs  de  sphterd 
le  e^m^j  eirca&  dmunsio,  de  Unei$  tpiraUbus, 
4t  ft/adntmra  ptadboin^  de  numero  menm,  &c. 
ihe  best  ediiion  of  which  is  that  of  David  Rival- 
lios,  kl.  Psiis,  1615.  Ore.  Tuse.  1,  c.  25  — 
Di  JftL  D.  2,  c  U.^U9,  %A,  c  S4.— Qtfintii. 
l,e.  10.— Flimv  9,  c.  3— Pof^.  1.— Piut 
'mMvttO^rwl.  Max.  8,  c.  7. 

AacB&res,  t  man  who,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  dhrttibaie  new  arms  among  the  po- 
palace  o(  Argos,  raised  a  mercenary  band,  and 

made  himself  absolate.  Fol;^xn.  3,  c.  8. A 

rhetoriciafl  of  Athens. 

AKcmHUiGOSj  a  part  of  the  sea  where 
islaads  in  great  namber  are  interspersed,  sack 
as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies 
Wtweeo  Grecc  aad  Asia  Minor,  and  is  general- 
ly called  Mare  .£gaiD. 

AacHip6us,  a  soldier  who  conspired  agaiast 
Aleiaader  with  Dyranos.     Curt.  6.  c  7. 

Aachiite,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by 
as  earth4]Bake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fucinus. 
ilia.  8,  e.  19. 

AacmpTCS,  a  king  of  Italy,  from  whom  per- 
ks^ ikt  town  of  Arcbippe  received  its  nome. 

Fwg   JEtL  7,   w.    762. A   philosopher  of 

Tbebe^  papil  to  Pythagoras. ^An  archon  at 

Athens. ^A  comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whose 

eight  comedies  saiy  one  obtained  the  prize. 

A  philosopber  ia  the  age  of  Trajan. 
Ancmrns,  a  anoae  of  Venns,  worshipped  on 


AacHOK,  one  oT  Alexander's  generals,  who 
rectiTcd  the  proYinces  of  Babylon,  at  the  geD»- 
ral  dirinoa  after  tht  king's  death.     Died.  18. 

AacBtms,  the  name  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Atteiu.  They  were  nine  in  nom^r, 
sad  none  wtre  ebosen  hot  sneh  aa  were  descend- 
ed from  aaccston  who  had  been  ftee  citizens 
«f  tbe  repobtic  for  three  generations.  They 
were  also  to  be  withoat  deformity  in  all  the 
psru  sad  members  of  their  body,  and  were 


obhgid  Is  prodace  testimonies  of  their  datiAil 
hekav iev  m  tbeir  parents,  of  the  services  they 
^adfeadotdfbMreoiatry,  and  the  eompeteii* 


cy  of  flieir  fortune  to  support  thehr  dignity. 
They  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  ob- 
serve the  laws,  administer  justice  witli  impar- 
tiality, and  never  sufier  themselves  to  be  cor- 
raptcd.  If  they  ever  received  bribes,  they  were 
compelled  by  the  laws  to  dedicate  to  the  go<i  of 
Delphi,  a  statue  of  gold  of  equal  weight  with 
their  body.  They  all  had  the  power  of  pnuish- 
ing  malefactors  wi|^  death.  The  chief  among 
them  was  called  Jtchon;  tbe  year  took  its  de-* 
nomination  from  him ;  hr  detemiined  all  causes 
between  man  and  wife,  and  took  care  of  lega- 
cies and  wilts;  he  pronded  for  orphans,  pro- 
tected the  injured,  and  punished  drunkenuess 
with  uncommon  severity.  If  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  intoxicated  during  the  time  of  hii^  of- 
fice, the  misdemeanor  was  punished  with  death. 
The  second  of  the  archons  was  called  BanUus; 
it  vras  his  office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  re- 
move all  causes  of  quarrel  in  the  families  of 
those  who  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
<ods  The  profane  and  the  impiout>  were  brought 
before  his  tribunal;  and  he  offered  public  sacri- 
fices for  the  good  of  the  state.  He  assisted  at 
(be  celebration  of  tbe  Eleosinian  fesiivala,  and 
other  religious  ceremonies.  His  wife  was  to  be 
related  to  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  and  of  a 
pilH  and  unsullied  life.  He  had  a  vote  among 
the  Areopagites,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  among 
them  without  his  crown.  The  PoUmarch  was 
another  archon  of  inferior  dignity.  He  had  the 
care  of  all  foreigners,  and  provided  a  sufficient 
maintenance,  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the 
families  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  These  three  chief  ar- 
ohons  general  y  chose  each  of  them  two  persons 
of  respectable  character,  and  of  an  advanced 
age,  whose  codusels  and  advice  might  assist  and 
support  them  io  their  pnblic  capacity.  The  six 
other  archons  wera  indistinctly  called  Themio* 
thttiBf  and  received  complaints  against  persons 
accused  of  impie^,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour. 
They  settled  all  disputes  between  the  citizens, 
redressed  the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade 
any  laws  to  be  enforced,  but  such  as  were  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  of  the  state.  These  offi- 
cers of  state  were  chosen  after  the  death  of 
king  Codras;  their  power  was  originally  for  life, 
but  afterwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and 
at  last  to  one  year.  After  some  time,  the  quali- 
fications which  were  required  to  be  an  archon 
were  not  strictly  observed.  Adrian,  before  he 
was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  was  made  archon 
at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner;  and  the  same 
honours  were  conferred  upon  Plutareh.  The 
perpetual  archons,  after  the  death  Of  Codras, 
were  Medon,  whose  office  began  B.  C.  1070; 
Aeastos,  1050;  Arehippos,  1014;  Thersippus, 
995;  Phorbas,  964;  Megacles,  923;  Diognetos,^ 
893;  Pberecles,  865;  Ariphron,846;  Thespieus, 
826;  Agamestor,  799;  ^Elschylos,  778;  Alcmteon, 
756;  after  whose  death  die  arehons  were  de^ 
cennial,  tbe  first  of  whom  was  Charops,  wbo  be- 
gan 753;  iEsimedes,  744;  Clidicus,  734;  Hip- 
pomenes,  724;  Leoerates,  714;  Apsander,  704; 
Eryxias,  694;  after  whom  the  office  beeame  an- 
nual, and  of  these  annual  archons  Creon  was 
the  first.    JhriMioph,  in  ^M,  Sf  Jh^ib — Pkd. 
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Arcrtuts  THURins,  n  general  of  DyoDysiiu 
the  elder.     Diog.  14. 
Archttas,  a. musician  of  Mitylene,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture.    Diog. The 

too  of  Hestiaeus  of  Tarentum,  was  a  follower  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  an^able  astro- 
nomer and  geometrician.  He  redeemed  his 
master,  Plato,  from  the  bands  of  the  tyrant  Dio- 
nysins,  and  for  his  virtues  be  was  seven  times 
chosen,  by  bis  fellow-citizerfl,  governor  of  Ta* 
rentum.  He  invented  some  mathematical  iu- 
■truments,  and  made  a  wooc^eo  pigeon  whicit 
could  fly  He  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  about 
S94  years  before  the  christian  era.  He  is  also 
the  reputed  inventor  of  the  screw  and  the  pully. 
A  fragment  of  his  writings  has  been  preserved 
by  Porphyry.  Horat,  1,  od.  28.— Cic.  8,  de 
Orat  ---[Hog.  in  VU. 

.  ARciriMENs,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo, 
from  his  wearing  a  6oto,  with  which  as  soon  as 
bom,  he  destroyed  the  serpent  Python.  Firg. 
•dSn.  8,  V.  76. 

Arctinus,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  be  popil 
to  Homer.     DyonyB.  Hal.  1. 

Arctopbtlax,  a  star  near  the  great  bear, 
called  also  Bootes.     Cic,  de  Mt.  D.  2,  c.  42 

Arctos,  a  mountain  near  Propontis,  inhabit- 
ed by  giants  and  monsters. Two  celestial 

constellations  near  the  north  pole,  commonly 
called  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  supposed  to  be 
Areas  and  his  mother,  who  were  made  constel- 
lations. Virg.  G.  1.— «A-a4iu.— Ovui.  Fast.  S, 
T.  107. 

Arcturvs,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  great 
bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generally 
tqpposed  to  portend  great  tempests.  Jiorat.  3, 
od.  1.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  situation, 
AjftTOf  urtut,  ovPA  couda.  It  rises  now  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it 
rose  in  his  age  on  the  12th,  or,  according  to 
Colomella,  on  the  6th  of  September. 

ArdIlub,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  gave  it  to 
flie  muses,  who  on  that  account  have  been  called 
JMaiides  and  JBrdaliotides,  Pmm.  2,  e.  31. 
Ardania,  a  country  of  Egypt  Stroh. 
AroaxInvb,  a  small  river  of  Ulyricum. 
Poli/b. 

Aroka,  formerly  Ardua,  a  town  of  Latium, 
boilt  by  Danae,  or,  according  to  some,  by  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Rotuli.  Some  soldiers  set  it  on  fire,  and  the 
inhabitants  publickly  reported,  that  their  city 
had  been  changed  into  a  bird,  called  by  the 
Latins  Jhdeu,  It  was  rebuilt,  and  it  became  a 
rich  and  magnificent  city,  whose  enmity  to  Rome 
rendered  it  famons.  Tarquin  the  proud  was 
preuinp;  it  with  a  siege,  when  his  son  ravished 
Lucretia.  A  road  called  .^dMlina,  branched 
from  the  Appian  road  to  Ardea.  C.  J>lep.  in 
AUU.  14— tio.  1,  c.  57, 1.  S,  c.  71, 1.  4,  c.  9, 
&c — Virg,  JEn.  7,  v.  412.— Ovid.  MrL  14,  v. 
673.— S(ra6.  6. 

Ardcricca,  a  small  town  on  the  Eupfaratei, 
north  of  Babylon. 

ARDiiBi,  a  people  of  Ulyricum,  whose  capital 
was  called  Ardia.    Stroh,  7. 

ARDomu,  a  town  of  Apulia.  Iav.  24,  c. 
20. 


Ardua,  an,  ancient  name  of  ArdeA.  Virg, 
.Sfl.  7,  V.  411.  • 

Arduenna«  now  JSrdentu^  a  large  forest  of 
Gaul,  in  the  lime  of  J.  Caesar,  which  extended' 
60  miles  from  the  Rbme  to  the  borders  of  the 
Nervii.  TacU,  8.  Jinn.  c.  42.— C(BS.  beU.  Gall, 
6,  c.  29. 

Arduinb,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among  the 
Gauls;  represented  with  the  same  attributes  as 
the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

Arotensrs,  a  nation  near  the  Rhone.  Potj/b, 
3. 

Ardts,  a  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
against  Miletus.     Herodol.  1,  c.  16. 

Area,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  torn- 
pie  on  Mars'  hill,  Uftc)  erected  by  Orestes. 
Poua.  1,  c.  28. 
Areacidjb,  a  nation  of  Numidia.    Pobfb. 
Areas,  a  general    chosen  by  the  Greeks 
against  ^tolia.    Jitstin.  24,  c.  1. 

AREGdNis,  the  mother  of  Mopsus,  by  Ampyz. 
Orph.  in  Argon. 

Arelatum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenais. 
Strab  4— 'Mela,  ft,  c.  6. 

Arellius,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome  io 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  goddesses 
in  the  form  of  his  mistresses.    Plin.  36,  c.  10. 

A  miser  in  Horat. 

AremorIca,  a  part  of  Ganl,  at  the  north  of 
the  Loire,  now  caUed  Brittany.    Plin.  4. 

Arena,  and  Arene,  a  city  af  Messenia,  itt 
Peloponnesus.    Homer,  B.  2. 

ArenXcum,  a  (own  of  Germany.  TacU. 
Hist.  6,  c.  20.   , 

AREOPAOiTiB,  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus, 
a  seat  of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  near 
Athens,  whose  name  is  derived  from  at^s^ 
^A>(^,  the  kill  of  Mgrsy  because  Mars  was  the 
first  who  was  tried  there,  for  the  murder  of 
Hallirhotios,  who  had  ofiered  violence  to  his 
daughter  Alcippe.  Some  say  that  the  place  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Areopagus,  because  the 
Amazons  pitched  their  camp  there,  and  ofiered 
sacrifices  to  their  progenitor  Man,  when  they 
besieged  Athens;  and  others  maintain,  that  the 
name  was  given  to  the  place,  because  Mars  Is 
the  god  of  bloodshed,  war,  and  murder,  which 
were  generally  punished  by  that  court  The  time 
in  wbich  this  celebrated  seat  of  justice  wis  in- 
stituted, is  unknown.  Some  suppose  that  Ce- 
crops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  first  established  it, 
while  others  give  the  credit  of  it  to  Granaas, 
and  others  to  Solon  The  number  of  jadf^es 
that  compeeed  (his  august  assembly,  is  not  known. 
They  have  been  limited  by  some  to  9,  to  31,  to 
61,  and  sometimes  to  a  greater  number.  The 
most  worthy  and  religious  of  the  Athenians  were 
admitted  as  members,  and  such  atcfaons  as  hnd 
discharged  theurduty  with  care  and  faithfolness. 
In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  this  observance 
was  often  riolaied,  and  we  find  some  of  their 
members  of  loose  and  debauched  morals.  If 
any  of  them  were  convicted  of  immorality,  iT 
they  were  seen  sitting  at  a  tavern,  or  had  used 
any  indecent  language,' they  were  immediately 
expelled  from  the  assembly,  and  held  in  the 
greatest  disgrace,  though  fiie  dignity  of  a  judse 
of  the  'Areopagus,  almyi  vat  for  lift.    The 
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hnqfpki  look  eoffunaob  of  murden,  im- 
pkl^  md  iiMBoral  bebavKMr,  and  puticdwly 
cfiSeamy  whkli  lliey  deeaed  the  came  of  all 
nti.  Hey  wHehed  orcrthe  laws,  and  Cfaey  had 
(W  ■aaasenieBl  of  the  public  treasny;  they  bad 
Ac  liboty  of  rewarding  the  virtnoiis,  and  of  in- 
Itetiog  lefcie  pmiishiiient  upon  such  as  bias- 


d  •{■iait  the  gods,  or  slighted  the  cele- 
teatioDsfihekolymysti   *         —        < 


They  always  sat 
i&  &e  sfca  sir,  beoiite  they  took  cogqixance  of 
Bonkr-,  and  by  their  laws  it  was  oot  permitted 
for  lbs  mwritttt  aod  his  aceoser  to  be  both 
aader  (he  sune  roof.  This  costom  also  might 
crigimk  bccaase  the  persons  of  the  jadges  were 
taocd,  and  Ihey  were  afraid  of  contracting  pol- 
IstisB  by  eooTersiBg  in  the  same  home  with  men 
who  bad  been  gailty  of  ehedding  innocent  blood . 
Thtj  always  heard  caoses  and  passed  sentence 
ia  the  ntgjbt,  that  they  night  not  be  prepossessed 
in  (atov  of  the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant  by 
seeing  Aeas.  Whatercr  canaes  were  pleaded 
belbie  them,  were  to  be  dereeCed  of  all  oratory 
and  fine  peaking,  lest  etoquence  shoold  charm 
their  ears,  and  oompf  their  judgment .  Hence 
araae  the  asost  jort  and  most  impartial  deci- 
mns,  and  ifcetr  senteoee  was  deemed  sacred 
and  inriotaUe,  and  Che  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  e^aaily  conTineed  of  its  justice.  The 
Ampa^les  generally  sat  on  the  STtb,  28tb, 
sad  29di  day  of  erery  month.  Their  authority 
coatiaaed  in  its  origina]  state,  till  Pericles,  who 
was  ttfuMd  adaittnoee  among  them,  resolved 
lo  lesam  ^cir  conseqaenee,  and  destroy  their 
power.  From  that  time  the  morals  of  the 
Aihcaiaw  ware  eomipted,  and  the  Areopagites 
were  na  loagcr  emspseaons  for  their  virtue  and 
joitke;  and  when  tb^  censared  the  debanche- 
rjes  of  Aeasetrias,  one  of  the  family  of  Pbale- 
rem,  he  piainlf  CoM  them,  that  if  they  wished 
to  mate  a  reforai  in  Athens,  they  mmt  begin  at 


Aai0picrs,  a  hill  in  the  neighboaihood  of 
ithem.     Fid.  Areopagite. 

AiKSTiB,  a  people  of  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.     Jmtim.  12,  c.  8. 

AaxsTBAVAB,  n  eoantryman,  whose  goat 
added  iBseolapim,  when  exposed  by  his  mo* 
Ihtr.    Pcm.2,  e.  26. 

AaxsraaJbEt,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
hiBdied-eyed  Argm,  as  son  of  Arestor.    Ovid. 

AmiiLy  the  mother  of  Aristippus,  tfao  philoso- 
pher.   Imrf.  t. A  daughter  of  Dionysius, 

who  asarned  Dion.    She  wm  thrown  into  the 

ica    I*kd,  m  Dion. A  female  philosopher 

•fCyfcae,B.  C.  877. 

Abbta,  a  daoghter  of  Rheienor,  descended 
tnm  NcptBie,  who  married  her  uncle  Alcinous, 
bywhsmsbehadNamicaa.  Homer.  Od.  7  and 
8  .^fpslM.  1. 

AaBTJSira,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  very 
jnqoifldive  after  the  eperatiom  of  nature.  His 
ireatiae  oa  ^;nes  fau  been  much  admired.  Tbe 
best  edflsoa  of  his  works  which  are  extant,  is  that 
of  BoccfcaaTe,  L.  Bat  fol.  1736. 

AaaTAmiz^,  the  wife  of  Melanippm,  a  priest 
of  Cynae.  Nicocrates  murdered  her  husband 
to  many  her.  She^  howcTCTf  was  so  attached  to 
Mdaaifpas,  that  she  endMTowed  to  poison  I^i- 


cocratet,  hnd  at  last  caused  him  to  be  i 
nated  br  his  brother  Lysander,  whom  she  mar- 
ried. Lysander  proved  as  cruel  as  his  brother, 
upon  which  Aretaphila  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
into  tbe  sea.  After  this  she  retired  to  a  private 
station.  Plui,  de  Firm,  JlS%ilier,-^Poly<Kn. 
8,  c.  S8._ 

ArbtIlks,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Macedonia,  besides  a  treatise  on  islands. 
PltU. 

Arbtb.     Vid,  Areta. 

Aretes,  one  of  Alexander's  officers.  Curt. 
4,  c.  15. 

Arbthvsa,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  As 
she  returned  one  day  from  hunting,  she  sat  near 
the  Alpheus,  and  bathed  in  the  stream.  The 
god  of  the  river  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  he 
pursued  her  over  the  mountains  and  all  the 
country,  when  Arethusa,  ready  to  sink  under 
fatigue,  implored  Diana,  who  changed  her  into 
a  fountain.  The  Alpheus  immediately  mingled 
his  streams  with  hers,  and  Diana  opened  a  secret 
passage  under  the  earth  and  under  the  sea, 
where  the  waters  of  Arethusa  disappeared,  and 
rose  in  tbe  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse  in 
Sicily.  The  river  Alpheus  followed  her  also 
under  the  sea,  and  rose  also  in  Orlygiaj  so  that, 
as  mythologists  relate,  whatever  is  thrown  into 
the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  rises  again,  after  some  time, 
in  the  fountain  Arethusa  near  Syracuse.  VU, 
Mphevs.'-Ovid.  Met  6,  fab.  10.— .tflAen.  7.— 

Paus. One  of  tbe  Hesperides.    Jipollod.  2, 

c,  6. A  daughter  of  Herileus,  mother  of 

Abas,  by  Neptune.     Hygin.  fab.  157 One 

of  ActSBon's  dogs.  Ily^n.  fab.  181. A  lake 

of  upper  Armenia,  near  the  fountains  of  the 
Tigris.    Nothing  can  sink  under  its  waters. 

PUn.  2,  c.  103. A  town  of  Thrace. 

Another  in  Syria. 

Arbtimum,  a  Roman  colony  in  Etmria.  luU. 
6,  V.  123. 

Abbtus,  a  son  of  Nestor  and  Anazibia. 

Homer.  Od.  3,  v.  413. A  Trojan  against  the 

Greeks.  He  was  killed  by  Automedon.  Honitr, 

II.   17,  V.  494. A  famous  ivarrior,  whose 

only  weapon  was  an  iron  club.  He  was  treach- 
erously killed  by  Lycurgus,  king  of  Arcadia. 
Paus.  8,  c.  11. 

Areus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  preferred  in  the 
succession  to  Cleonymus,  brother  of  Acrotatns, 
who  bad  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  He  as- 
sisted Athem  when  Antigonns  besieged  it,  and 

died  at  Corinth.     Pavu.  3  c.  S.—Plut. A 

king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  his  father  Acro- 
tatus  2d,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leoni- 

dm,  son  of  Cleonymus. A  philosopher  of 

Alexandria,  intimate  with  Augustus.  Swton, 
A  poet  of  Laoonio. An  orator  mention- 
ed by  iifiinHL 

Argjeus  and  Aroeits,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 

Cyrene.    Juffin.  13,  c.  7. A  son  of  Perdic- 

cas,  who  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  kingdom 

of  Macedonia.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. A  mountain 

of  Cappadocia,  covered  with  perpetual  snows, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  capital  of  the 

countiy,  called  Maxara      Chudian. ^A  son 

of  Ptolemy,  killed  by  his  brother.  Pmu.  1. 

A  son  of  Licymnius.    JpoUod.  2. 
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ArcIlus,  ft  kiogof  Sparta,  ton  of  Amyclas. 
Pmu.  3.  c.  1. 

Aeoath6na,  ft  hontreis  of  Giot  in  BitfayDtft, 
whom  Rbetat  married  before  he  weui  to  the 
Th>jftn  war.  Wheo  she  heard  of  his  death,  she 
died  in  despair.    Parthm  EroiU.  c.  S6. 

AaoATHONiui,  ft  king  of  Tartessns,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Plin.  7.  c.  48,  lived  120  yean,  and 
300  according  to  /tai.  3,  v.  306. 

Arob,  a  beautiful  haotress,  changed  into  a 

stag  by  Apollo.     H^n.  fab.  205. One  of 

the  Cyclops.    Heriod. A  daughter  of  Thes- 

pius,  by  whom  Hercules  had  two  sons.  AptAlod, 
2.— A  nymph,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
^Uod.  1. 

Aroba,  ft  place  at  Rome  where  certftin  Ar- 
gives  were  boried. 

AftamlTRjs,  a  tiliftgeof  Arcftdift.  Paut.  3, 
C.2S. 

Aroennitm,  ft  promontory  of  lonift. 

Arges,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  1*erra,  who  had 
only  one  eye  in  his  forehead.  *^poUod.  1,  c.  1. 

AROBBTftirns,  a  king  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
reigned  85  years. 

Arobus,  a  son  of  Perdiccu,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who  obtained  the  kingdom  when  Amyn- 
taa  wfts  deposed  by  the  Illyrians.  iuifia.  7,  c.  S. 

Aroi,  (p/wr.  ntase.)     rtd.  Argos. 

AroIa,  dftughter  of  Adrftstus,  mftrried  Poly* 
Dices,  whom  she  loved  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness. When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  she 
honed  his  body  in  the  night,  ngainstthe  positive 
orders  of  Creon,  for  which  pious  action  she  was 
pnnished  with  death.  Theseus  revenged  her 
death  by  killing  Creon.  Uygin.  fab.  69  ftnd 
7S — Sua.  Theh,  12.  [Ftd.  Antigone  and 
Creon.] — —A  country  of  Peloponnesus,  called 
also  Argolis,  of  which  (Argos  was  the  capital. 

One  of  the  Oceanides.    Hygin.  pra^. 

The  wife  of  Inachus,  and  mother  of  lo.   Id.  fab. 

146. ^The  mother  of  Argos,  by  Polybus.  Id, 

M>.  145. A  daughter  of  Autesion,  who  mar- 
ried Aristodemus,  bj  whom  she  had  two  sons, 
Enrysthenes,  and  Proclcs.  JpoUod,  ft. — Pmu. 
4,  c.  3. 

Aroias,  a  man  who  founded  Chalcedon,  A. 
U.  C.  148. 

Argilbium,  a  place  at  Rome  near  the  Pala- 
tum, where  the  tradesmen  generally  kept  their 
shops.  Vvrg.  JEn,  8,  v.  355--Jirafftftl.  1,  ep.  4. 

Aroiuus,  ft  fftvottrite  youth  of  Pftusftnifts, 
who  revealed  his  master's  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  king,  to  the  ephori.  C.  A>p.  in 
Pmu, 

Argillus,  ft  mountftin  of  Egypt  near  the 
Nile. 

AroYlvs  a  town  of  Thrace  neftr  the  Stiymon, 
built  by  ft  colony  of  Andrians.  Tlmcffd,  4,  c. 
lOS^fhrodoi.  7,  c.  116. 

ARonrdsji,  three  snaH  islands  near  the  con- 
tinent, between  Mitylene  and  Methymnn,  where 
the  Lacedaemonian  Beet  wasconquered  by  Conon, 
the  Athenian.    Strab,  13. 

Argi^e,  a  nymph  of  mount  Pananos,  mo- 
ther of  Thamyris,  by  Philammon,  the  son  of 
Apollo.    Pau8.  4,  c  33. 

Abgcphontbs,  a  suraame  given  to  Mereuiy, 
becaose  he  kUUd  the  hundred-eyed  drgw,  by 
order  of  Jupiter. 


Argippbi,  r  nation  ftmong  the  SftoromatiftBJ,        ^ 
bom  bald,  and  with  flat  noses.  They  lived  upon 
trees.     Herodoi.  4,  c.  23.  \ 

Aroiva,  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Argos.  She  bed  also  ft  teaq>le  ftt  Spartft,  cod- 
secrftted  to  her  by  Euiydice,  the  dftughter  of 
Lftcedannon.  Pmu.  4,  c  13.— Ftrr.  .£11.  3, 
V.  647. 

ArgIvi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Argos 
and  the  ocighbouring  country.  The  word  is  in- 
discriminately applied  by  the  poets  to  all  the  iu- 
habitants  of  GKneece.  ' 

Aroius,  ft  steward  of  Galba,  who  privatelj 
inteired  the  body  of  his  mester  in  his  gardens. 
Tftcil.  ma.  1,  c.  49. 

Aroo,  the  name  of  the  famous  ship  wliidi 
carried  Jason  and  his  54  companions  to  Colchis, 
when  they  resolved  to  recover  the  golden  ileece. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  Aigo  hat  been  oflen 
disputed.  Some  derive  it  Aiom  Argos,  the  per- 
lon  who  first  proposed  the  eipedition,  and  who 
built  the  ship.  Others  maintain  thnt  it  wfts  built 
at  Argos,  whence  its  name.  Cicero,  Tu$e.  I, 
c.  20,  calls  it  Aigo,  because  it  carried  Qrecians, 
commonly  called  Argives.  Died.  4,  derives  the 
word  from  <e^>#' ,  which  signifies  moyt.  Ptolemy 
says,  but  falsely,  that  Hercules  built  the  ship, 
and  called  it  Argo,  after  a  son  of  Jason,  who 
bore  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  had  60 
oars.  According  to  many  authors,  she  bad  a 
beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona 
by  Minervft,  which  had  the  power  of  giving 
oracles  to  the  ArgooanCs.  This  ship  was  the  first 
that  ever  sailed  on  the  sea,  as  some  report. 
Alter  the  expedition  was  finished,  Jason  order- 
ed her  to  be  drewn  a-ground  nt  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  consecrated  to  the  god  of  the  s«i. 
The  poets  have  made  her  ft  constellation  in 
heaven.  Jason  was  killed  by  a  beem  which  fell 
from  the  top,  as  he  slept  on  the  groond  near  it. 
Hygin.  fab.  14,  Jl.  P.  2,  c.  37.-.Catvtt.  de 
Mm*.  Ptl.  if  Thet.—VoL  FUee  1,  ▼  93,  ficc. 
— PAocir.  4,  fab  e.—SefucainJUedea—JIp^h 
Ion.  Jkgon — jSpoUod.^Cie.  deMd.  /).— Piiii. 
7,  c.  56— JVoBii.  1. 

AroolIcus  sonis,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golis. 

Arg^us  and  Argia,  a  country  of  Pelopon- 
nesus between  Arcadia  and  the  ^^;ean  sea.  Its 
chief  city  wes  cftlled  Argos. 

Argon,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hereoles, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia  505  years  before  Oyges, 
HerodoU  1,  c  7. 

Argonaut.*,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient 
heroes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship 
Argo  to  Colchis,  about  79  years  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  or  1263  B.  C.  The  causes  of  this 
expedition  arose  fh>m  the  following  circumstance: 
— Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  had  married  Ino, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  he  divorced  to 
many  Nepbele,  by  whom  he  had  two  ebiMren, 
Phiyxus  and  HeUe.  As  Nephele  was  subject 
to  certain  fits  of  madness,  Athamas  repodiatod 
her,  and  took  a  second  time  Ino,  by  when  he 
had  soon  after  two  sons,  Learcbusaod  Melicer* 
ta.  As  the  children  of  Nephele  were  to  avc- 
ceed  to  their  father  by  right  of  birth,  Ibo  con- 
ceived an  immorial  hatred  against  them,  Rad 
•he  cftoied  the  eily  of  Tbebei  to  be  viailed  bgr  e 
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■mdtad,  and  M  It  had  been   eomipledby 

^^iST  ^^H"^  ^7^  J*^  Neiihele't 
ttkfttft  itadd  be  iwMWfcolated  to  the  codt. 
fti7Wi«  ««i»d   oC  tftue,    Md  lie  i^ 

^^•■^•^?l7^**^  *^  •■»•»  «*"«.  "nd  iled 

tettocDirtrf  .fifties^  kins  oT  OolchU,  one  of 

hmniidttMi*,     lo  Uie  iNiynn  Helledied, 

aintpMuriTed  Mfe   ml   C^^a,  aod  ires 

ncmivMkkuidiieBe  bj  tbe  kinff.    The  poets 

bmerttfiuted  One  m^t  oC  Pbiyzns,  bj  w^ 

pMqg(btke«ftd  Helle  Aed  tbrouh  the  eiroo 

AMieUclikMd  m  n»ldeii  fleece  eiS  wiDgs,aiid 

n>«^«d  m«b  tbe  f«eiaties  of  speech.  This 

BB»  as  thei  wj,  was  tte  effivrias  of  NcAtue's 

Mom,  ladsr  Ike  Ikna   of    e  nun,  with  the 

^Bfh  TWmfhBiiij      As  ^ej^^veie  going  to  be 

■fni«e4,  Ihe  laak  took  tkem  on  hisbsdc,  end 

wtestly  dkiMunasUI  in  tbe  eir.     On  their  way 

Bdlew«iBdihy«sa&lell  into  diet  pert  oflhe 

acei^Mk&en  kerwae  celled  the  Hellespont. 

^Vhcnnvyns  mms  to  Colchis,  he  seortfieed 

<be  nm  l»  JifslBr,  «r,  eocording  to  others,  to 

s  aheii  he  sleo  dedicated  the  golden 

He  eeoB  altor  married  Chelciope  the 

r  eC  fetee;  bat  hie  father>in-lew  envied 

hia  the  piasisrioa  nT  Ike  golden  fleece,  end 

IkfRfiive  to  ohisia  it  he  miadered  him.    Some 

time  after  Ihae  e?eat,  when  Jason  the  son  of 

\  of  his  ancle  Pelias  the  crown 

Lhe  asn^,  [Fid.  Pelies,  Jason,  iBsoo.] 

P^ieismd  that  he  weald  restore  it  to  him,  pro- 

wlded  he  a^ie^jed  the  death  of  their  common 

ahsm  iBetes  had  basely  mur- 

Jama,  who  was  in  the  Tigoiir 

,  end  ef  an  aaUMtioas  seal,  cheecfallj 

kdw  qpedition,  and  emhaihed  with  ell 

J  prinees  ef  Greece  in  the  ship  Argo. 

T%^  atepped  al  the  island  of  Lemnoo,  where 

ibagr  renasnad  two  years,  and  raised  a  new  race 

dm  Lemnian  women  who  had 

ir  hnsbandi.    [Vid.  Hipsipyle.] 

r  thej  had  left  lenmos,  they  Tisited  Samo- 

,  where  dmy  elfered  secrifloes  to  the  gods, 

eace  passed  to  Trees  and  to  Cyzicnm. 

\  Oay  met  with  a  fhTOorable  reception  from 

eas  the  Ung  ef  the  ceentry.    The  night 

r  their  depaitare,  they  were  driven  back  by 

'  I  OB  the  coast  of  Cyiicam,  and  tbe 

apposing  them  to  be  their  enemies 

Fslaiy,  fariously  attacked  them.    In  this 

mscfBMisl  cngegement  the  slaogbter  was  great, 

'    ^  Jason, 


alhnns, 
iaCebk 


Cyxieas  was  hilled  by  tbe  head  of 
Biho^  la  eiptate  the  mnrder  he  bad  igaorantly 
ffaaimilfrrt.  baiied  him  in  a  magnificeot  manner, 
aad  aimed  a  sncriflce  to  the  mother  of  the  geds, 
is  wham  he  bailta  temple  on  monnt  Dyndymns. 
Vtom  Cysienm  they  Tisited  Bebiycia,  otherwise 
Bitihrnia,  where  Pollaz  accepted  the 
1 01  Amycas  king  of  the  country,  in  the 
ef  dm  cestas,  and  slew  him.  They 
mats  ddvealren  Bebiydn  by  a  stonn,.  to  Sal- 


on the  eoest  of  Thrace,  where  they 

hineos,  king  of  the  piece,  from  die 

of  the  hnipies.    Phineas  directed 

Ihronglk  dm  Cyanean  rock  or  the 

Wympltydfs,  [VU  Cyanea.]  and  they  safely 

"^    ~    '   (Ml.  They TJiited dm 


hy  of  the  Mariandinians,  where  Lycas  reigned, 
and  lost  two  of  their  oompenions,  Idmoa,  aad 
Tiphys  their  pilot  After  they  had  left  this 
eoasty  they  were  driren  opon  the  island  of  Are- 
da,  where  they  foond  the  diildren  of  Phryzas; 
whom  iEetes  their  grandfather  bad  sent  to 
Greece  to  take  possettion  of  their  father's  kins- 
dom.  From  this  island  they  at  last  atrived  safe 
in  JEa,  the  capital  of  Colchis.  Jason  ezplained 
the  caoses  of  his  Toy  age  to  .£etes;  bot  the  con- 
ditions OQ  which  he  was  to  reooTcr  the  golden 
fleece,  were  so  hard,  that  the  Argooants  most 
have  perished  in  the  attempt,  bad  not  Medea, 
the  king's  daughter,  fallea  in  lo?e  with  their 
leader.  She  bad  a  conference  with  Jason,  and 
after  mataal  oaths  ef  fidelity  in  the  temple  of 
Hecete,  Medea  pledred  herself  to  deliyer  the 
Aifoaants  from  her  falher^s  bard  conditions,  if 
Jason  manned  her,  and  carried  her  with  him  to 
Greece.  He  was  to  tame  two  bulls,  which  had 
braxea  feet  and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds 
of  fire  and  smoke,  and  to  tie  them  to  a  plough 
made  of  adamaot  stone,  and  to  plough  a  field  of 
two  acres  of  groand  never  before  collivated. 
After  this  he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth 
of  a  dragon,  from  which  an  armed  multitude 
were  to  rise  up,  and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his 
hands.  This  done,  he  was  to  kill  an  evei^watch- 
ful  drstgon,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
on  which  the  golden  fleece  was  suspended.  All 
these  labours  were  to  be  perfomed  io  one  day; 
and  Medea's  assistance,  whose  knowledge  of 
herbs,  magic,  and  potions,  was  unparalleled, 
easily  extricated  Jason  flrom  all  danger,  to  tbe 
astooiahmeDt  asd  terror  of  bis  companions,  and 
of  JEetes,  and  tbe  people  of  Colchis,  who  had 
assembled  to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful 
action.  He  tamed  tbe  bulls  with  ease,  ploo|^ 
ed  the  field,  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  when 
(he  armed  men  sprang  from  the  earth,  be  threw 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  tbem,  and  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  weapons  one  igainst  the 
other,  till  they  all  perished.  After  this  be'went 
to  the  dragon,  and  by  means  of  enchanted  herbs, 
and  a  draught  which  Medea  had  given  him,  he 
lulled  tbe  monster  to  sleep,  and  obtained  the 

Slden  fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail  with 
edea.  He  was  soon  pursued  by  Abs)Ttus,  the 
king's  son,  who  came  up  to  them,  and  was  seis- 
ed and  mardered  by  Jason  and  Medea.  Tbe 
mangled  limbs  of  Ab»yrtus  were  strewed  in  tbe 
way  through  which  iEetes  was  to  pass,  (hat  his 
farther  pursuit  might  be  stopped.  After  tbe 
mnrder  of  Absyrtos  they  entered  tbe  Pal  us  Mse- 
otis,  and  by  pursuing  their  ooune  towards  the 
left,  according  to  the  foolish  account  of  poets 
who  were  ignorant  of  geography,  they  came  to 
tbe  island  Peucestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.  Here 
Circe  informed  Jason,  that  the  cause  of  all  his 
calamities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus, 
of  which  she  refused  to  expiate  him .  Soon  after, 
they  entered  the  Mediterraneen  by  the  columns 
of  Hercules,  and  passed  the  straits  of  Charybdis 
and  Scylla,  where  they  must  have  perished,  had 
not  Tethys,  the  mutress  of  Peleus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  delivered  them.  They  were  pre- 
served from  the  Sirens  by  the  eloquence  of  Or- 
pheus, and  arrived  in  the  island  of  the  Pbea- 
daoiy  when  they  met  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
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had  contioued  their  pursuit  by  a  different  course. 
It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  Medea  shoald  he 
restored,  if  she  had  not  been  actually  married 
to  Jason;  but  the  wife  of  Alcitious,  the  king  of 
the  country,  being  appointed  nmpire  between 
the  Colchians  and  ArgonauU,  had  the  marriage 
privately  consammated  by  night,  and  declared 
that  the  claims  of  iEetes  to  Medea  were  now 
▼oid.  From  Pfaaeacia  the  Argonauts  came  to  the 
bay  of  Ambracia,  whence  they  were  driven  by 
a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  many 
disasters,  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  promonto- 
ry of  Melea,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason 
was  purified  of  the  murler  of  Absyrtos,  and 
soon  after  arrived  safe  in  Thessaly.  The  im- 
practicability of  such  a  voyage  is  well  known. 
Apollooius  Kbodius  gives  another  account  equal- 
ly improbable.  He  says  that  they  sailed  from 
the  Euxine  up  one  of  the  months  of  the  Danube, 
and  that  Absyrtus  pursued  them  by  entering  an- 
other mouth  of  the  river.  After  they  had  con- 
tinued their  voyage  for  some  leagues,  the  waters 
decreased,  and  they  were  obliged  to  carry  the 
ship  Argo  across  the  country  to  the  Adriatic, 
upwards  of  160  miles.  Here  they  met  with 
Absyrtus,  who  had  pursued  the  same  measures, 
and  conveyed  his  ships  in  like  manner  over  the 
land. — ^Absyrtus  was  immediately  put  to  death; 
and  soon  after  the  beam  of  Dodona  [  Ftd.  Argo.] 
pve  an  oracle,  that  Jason  should  never  return 
home  if  he  was  not  previously  purified  of  the 
^  murder.  Upon  this  they  sailed  to  the  island  of 
'  iEa,  where  Circe,  who  was  the  sister  or  iBetes, 
expiated  him  without  knowing  who  he  was. 
There  is  a  third  tradition,  whiohmaiotaias,  that 
they  returned  to  Colchis  a  second  time,  and 
Tisited  many  places  of  Asia.  This  famous  ex- 
pedition has  been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ages 
of  the  world;  it  has  employed  the  pen  of  many 
writers,  and  among  the  historians,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Strabo,  Apollodorus,  and  Justin;  and 
among  the  poets,  Ooamacritus,  more  generally 
called  Orpheus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Pindar,  and 
Valerius  Flaccus,  havfe  extensively  given  an  ac- 
count of  its  most  remarkable  particulars.  The 
number  of  the  Argonauts  is  not  exactly  known. 
Apollodorus  and  Diodorus  say  that  they  were 
54.  Tzetzcs  admits  the  number  of  50,  but  Apol- 
lodorus mentions  only  45.  The  following  list  is 
drawn  from  the  various  authors  who  have  made 
mention  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Jason, 
son  of  iBson,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  chief  of 
the  rest  His  companions  were  Acastus  son  of 
Pelias,  Actor  son  of  Hippasus,  Admetus  son  of 
Pheres,  ^.sculapius  son  of  Apollo,  iKtalides  son 
of  Mercury  and  Eupoleme,  Almenus  son  of 
Mars,  AmphiarauB  son  of  (Ecleus,  Amphidamus, 
son  of  Aleus,  Amphion  son  of  Uyperasios,  An- 
ceuB  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  and  another  of  the  same 
same,  Areas,  Argus  the  builder  of  the  ship 
Argo,  Argus  son  of  Phryxat,  Armenus,  Ascala- 
phus  son  of  Mars,  Asterion  son  of  Cometes, 
Asterios  son  of  Neleus,  Augeas  son  of  Sol, 
Atalanta,  daughter  of  Scbceneus  disguised  in  a 
man's  dress,  Autolycus  son  of  Mercury,  Azorus, 
Bophagus,  Bates  son  of  Teleon,  Calais  son  of 
Boreas,  Canthus  son  of  Abas,  Castor  son  of  Ju- 
piter, Ceneus  son  of  Eiatus,  Cepheus  son  of 
AXem,  Citts,  Clytiiu,  and  Iphitos,  sou  of  £017- 


thos,  Coroniu,  Deucalion  ion  of  Minoi,  Ecfaion 
son  of  Mercury  and  Antianira,  Ergynas  son  of 
Neptune,  Euphemus  son  of  Neptune  and  Ma- 
cionassa,  Eribotes,  Earyalas  son  of  Cistens, 
Enrydamas  and  Eurythion  sons  of  Iras,  Enrytus 
son  of  Mercury,  Glancus,  Hercalei  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, Idas  son  of  Apbareos,  lahnenus  son  of  Mars, 
Idman  son  of  Abas,  lolaus  son  of  Iphlclns,  Iphi- 
cltts  son  of  Tbestlus,  Iphiclns  son  of  Philacus, 
Iphis|8on  of  Ale6tor,  Lyneeus,  son  of  Aphareas, 
Iritus  son  of  Naobolus,  Laertes,  son  of  Arcesius, 
Laocoon,  Leodatus  son  of  Bias,  Leitas  son  of 
Alector,  Meleager,  son  of  (Enens,  Menoetius 
son  of  Actor,  Mopsus  son  of  Ampbycus,  Naa- 
plius  son  of  Neptune,  Neleus  the  brother  of 
Peleus,  Nestor  son  of  Neleus,  Oileus  the  father 
of  Ajax,  Orpheus  son  of  (Eager,  Palemon  son 
of  JStolos,  Peleus  and  Telamon  sons  of  iEacus, 
Periclimenes  son  of  Neleus,  Peneleos,  son  of 
Hipalmus,  Philoctetes  son  of  Poean,  Phlias, 
Pollux  son  of  Jupiter,  Polyphemus  son  of  Elates, 
Poeas  son  of  Thaomacus,  Phanns  son  of  Baecbus, 
Phalerus  son  of  Alcon,  Phoeas  and  Priasos  sons 
of  Ceneus  one  of  the  Lapithse,  Talans,  Tiphyt, 
son  of  Aginus,  Staphilus  son  of  Bacchus,  two 
of  the  name  of  Iphitus,  Theseus  son  of  ^geos, 
with  his  friend  Pirithons.  Among  these  .£scu- 
lapius  was  physician,  and  Typhis  was  pilot. 

Argos,  (sttig-.  newt.  Sf  Jrgij  maae.  phar.)  an 
ancient  city,  capital  of  Aigolis  in  Peloponnesus, 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  bay  called 
•^oUcvs  stniis.     Juno  was  the  chief  deity  of 
the  place.    The  kingdom  of  Argos  was  founded 
by  Inachus  1856  years  before  the  christian  era, 
and  aikr  it  had  flourished  for  about  550  years  it 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  Mycense.    Argos 
was  built  according  to   Euripides,  fylug,  in 
^uiid.  V.  152,  5S4,  by  seven  qrclops  who  came 
from  Syria.    These  cyclops  were  not  Vulcan's 
workmen.    The  nine  first  kings  of  Aiigos  were 
called  Inadndesy  in  honour  of  the  founder.  Their 
names  were  Inachus,  Phoroneus,  Apis,  Argos, 
Chryasus,  Phorbas,  Triopas,  Stelenus  and  Gela- 
nor.    Gelanor  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Danans, 
who  drove  him  from  his  kingdom  in  return  for 
his  hospitality.    The  descendants  of  Danaos 
were  called  Btlides.    Agamemnon  was  king  of 
Argos  during  the  Trojan  war;  and  80  yean  after 
the  Heraclidae  seized  tbe  Peloponnesus,  and  de- 
posed the  monarchs.    The  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  called  ^6rgm.  and  JhgoHti;  and  this  name 
has  been  often  applied  to  ail  tbe  Greeks,  without 
distinction.    PHn.  7,  c.  56. — P«ni9.  2,  c.  15, 
hz,—HwQt.  1,  od.  1.— ,ffi«4m.  V,  H.  »,  c.  15. 
—SlnA.  8.-^Vete,  1,  c.  IS,  &c.  I.  t,  c.  S.— 

Virg.  JBn.  1,  v.  40,  &e. ^A  town  of  Tbes- 

saly,  called  Pelasgicon  by  the  Pelasgians.    Lu- 

can.  6,  v.  355. Another  in  Epirus  called 

Ampbilochium. 

Argus,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  reigned  70 

years A  son  of  Arestor,  whence  he  is  often 

called  Jlristorides,  He  married  Ismene,  tbe 
daughter  of  tbe  Asopns.  As  he  had  an  hundred 
eyes,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep  at  one 
time,  Juno  set  him  to  watch  lo,  whom  Jupiter 
had  changed  into  a  heifer;  but  Mercuiy,  by  or* 
der  of  Jupiter,  slew  him  by  lulling  all  his  eyes 
aeleep  with  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Juno  put  the 
eyes  of  Argus  on  the  tail  of  the  peacock)  a  bird 
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Md.l,&b.   1«  and  IS.—- IVspert.    I,t.  586, 

&£.cLS.— ddjpoilMi.  1,  c  9,  I.  2,  e.l ^A 

wmtf  Affmm,     l^gm,  ftb.  146. A  boo  of 

0MM,  who  boilt  tlie  tbip  Argo.     Irf.  14. 

Am  of  Jvpiler  mmI  Niobe,  the  first  chdd  which 
te  fotter  sf  the  godi  had  by  a  mortal.  He 
halt  Arsot,  aad  mained  Evadae  the  daoghter 

of  Sfrjnoa.    Jt  146. ^A  sod  of  Pyras  aad 

CaUixtec.    hi  145. ^A  son  of  Phiyxus,  A. 

3. A  M  of  Ptolyboi,  U,  14. Oae  of 

ActMa^bd^.    japtMad ^A dog  of  Ulyttet, 

wbo  iaeir  hit  Blaster  alter  aa  ahaeoce  of  SO 
jnn.    Mamtr.  M.  1*7,  t.  SOO. 

AasTULC,  aa  ancteot  name  of  Cere,  in 
Elrvria.     Vwg.  JS&u  7,  t.  662, 1.  8,  v.  478. 

Aacnvsn,  a  aame  of  Veant  which  she  re- 
ccried  from  Agf/mnmj  a  favourite  jooth  of 
A{;aiiaCBaoB,  wlio  waB  drowned  in  the  Cephisat. 
iVopcrt.S,cl.  5,Y.  U. 

Aaafa^  a  ajofb  greatly  beloTed  by  a  shep- 
herd calkA  Sel^Dnas.  She  was  changed  into  a 
fiNiDtaBi,  aad  the  ahepbcrd  into  a  hver  of  the 
fluie  aaaie,  whooe  water*  make  loTers  forget  the 
ebjecc  of  dieir  aflbctHHW.  Fid.  Selimnos.  Pmu. 
7,  c.  iS. ^A  ctly  of  Troaa. ^Alto  the  na- 
tive place  of  Diodoiiis  Sicnlai,  in  Sicily. 

Aacf  aASFlDss,  a  Macedonian  legion  which 
netivcd  diis  aanae  from  tbeir  silver  helmets. 
Cure  4,  c.  IS. 

AaGTSB,  an  idand  beyood  the  month  of  the 
mer  ladov,  aboaadiag  in  metal.  Meim*  3,  c.  7. 

AacmtyA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  bnilt  by  Dio- 
medes  after  die  Trojni  war,  and  called  by  Po- 
lybtas  .JrgipaskB.  Only  rains  remain  to  show 
wtaete  it  oaee  stood,  tfaoogli  the  place  stiil  pre- 
serves tbe  aame  of  Aipi.  Ftig.  JEn.  11,  v. 
246. 

AazA,  a  cooDtiy  of  Asia,  sitoate  at  the  east 

of  P^rthia.     Meim,  I,  e.  2,  1.  2,  c.  7. The 

wife  of  Pietas  Cedana,  of  Padua,  a  Roman  sc- 
aator  who  was  accused  of  conspiracy  against 
Cbsdias,  aad  carried  to  Rome  by  sea.  She 
•ffwnpamed  him,  and  in  the  boat  she  stabbed 
Wnelf^  and  preseated  the  sword  to  her  husband, 
whs  followed  her  example.    Pftit.  7 

AaiAOva,  daughter  of  Minos,  2d  king  of 
Cicie,  by  Pasipliae,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
who  was  sbat  op  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Mmolaar,  aad  gave  him  a  doe  of  (bread, 
ipf  wlaA  be  otricaied  himself  firom  the  difficult 
inndiags  sf  his  confinement.  After  he  bad 
conquered  the  Minotaur,  be  carried  her  away 
aeeordoig  to  the  promise  be  bad  made,  and 
Btrried  her;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Naios  he  forsook  ber,  though  she  was  already 
pregisaot,  aad  repaid  his  love  with  the  most  en- 
dearing tenderness.  Ariadne  was  so  disconsolate 
upon  being  abandoned  by  Theseus,  that  she  hung 
herself,  according  to  some;  bnt  Plutarch  says, 
that  she  lived  many  years  after,  and  had  some 
cfeildrea  by  Oaaras,  the  priest  of  Bacchus.  Ac- 
ttrdiag  to  suse  writers,  Bacchus  loved  ber  after 
Theseus  had  forsaken  her,  and  be  gave  her  a 
oowB  of  seven  stars,  which,  after  her  death, 
was  node  a  constellation.  The  Argives  showed 
Aitadae't  tomb,  and  when  one  of  Sieir  temples 
was  r^aind,  her  ashes  were  found  in  an  earth- 
ea  in,    jDoomt,  <M.  II,  t.  920,  says,  that 


Diana  detaiaed  Ariadne  at  Naios.  Pfui.  fn 
rAsff.— Oetd.  Met,  8,  fab.  2.  Aervid.  10.  De 
Jin.  Jhn  2,  Fnt,  S,  v.  462.— CafiO/.  de  A*tia(. 
Fe(.  tf  Thtt  ep.  61.— JH^gta.  fab.  14,  43, 270. 
-.ApoiUd.  3,  c.  1. 

Arlsts,  an  officer  who  suceeeded  to  the  com" 
mand  of  the  surviTing  army  after  the  death  nf 
Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle  of  Coaaxa. 
He  made  peace  with  Artazerxes.    JKenspk. 

AaiANi  and  Aueni,  a  people  of  Asia.  Diowyst 
Perie^.  714. 

AaiANTAB,  a  king  of  Seythia,  who  yeariy  or> 
dered  every  one  of  bis  subjects  to  present  him 
with  an  arrow.     HerodM.  4,  c.  81 

Ariamnes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 
Ariarathes  3d. 

AriarIthes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Dan  us  Ochns  in  his  ex|ME^itioB  agaiast 
£gypt,  where  be  acquired  much  glory.—-— His 
nephew,  the  £d  of  that  name,  defended  hi»  king- 
dom against  Perdiccas,  the  general  of  Alexan- 
der, but  he  was  defeated  and  houg  on  a  cross, 

in  the  8 1  St  year  of  his  age,  321  B.  C. Ub 

son,  Ariarathes  the  3d,  escaped  the  massacre 
which  attended  his  father  and  his  Ibllowrrs;  and 
after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  recovered  Cap- 
padocia, by  conquering  Auyntas  the  Macedonian 
general.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Anam- 

aes. Ariarathes  the4ih,  succeeded  his  father 

Ariaames,  and  married  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Antiochus  Theos.  He  died  after  a  reigu  of 
twenty-eight  years,  B.  C  220,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  SOD  Ariarathes  the  6th,  a  prince 
who  married  Antiocbia,  the  daoghter  of  king 
Antiochus,  whom  he  assisted  against  the  Romans. 
Antiochus  being  defeated,  Ariarathes  saved  his 
kingdom  from  invasion  by  paying  the  Romans  a 
large  sum  of  money  remitted  at  the  instance  of 

the  king  of  Pcrgamos His  son,  the  6lh  of 

that  name,  called  I*hUopatert  froQi  bis  piety, 
succeeded  him  166  B.  C.  An  alliance  with  the 
Romans  shielded  him  against  the  false  claims 
that  were  laid  to  his  crown  by  one  of  the  favour- 
ites of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria.  He  was  main- 
tained on  his  throne  by  Attains,  and  assisted  his 
friends  of  Rome  against  Aristonicus,  the  usurper 
of  Pei^amos;  but  he  was  killed  in  the  war  B. 
C.  130,  leaving  six  children,  five  of  whom  were 

murdered  by  his  surviving  wife  Land  ice. 

The  only  one  who  escaped,  Ariarathes  Itb,  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  soon  after  married  Laodice, 
the  sister  of  Mitbridates  Eupator,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons.  He  was  murdered  by  an  illegiti- 
mate brother,  upon  which  his  widow  Laodice 
gave  herself  and  kingdom  to  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bitbynia.  Mitbridates  made  war  against  the 
new  king,  and  raised  his  nephew  to  the  throne. 
The  young  king,  who  was  the  8th  of  the  name 
of  Ariarathes,  made  war  against  the  tyrannical 
Mitbridates,  by  whom  be  was  assassinated  in  the 
presence  of  both  armies,  and  the  murderer's 
son,  a  child  eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  the 
vacant  throne.  The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and 
made  the  late  monarches  brother,  Ariarathes  9th, 
king;  but  Mitbridates  expelled  him,  and  restored 
his  own  son.  The  exiled  prince  died  of  a  broken 
heart;  and  Nicomedes  of  Bitbynia,  dreading  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  interested  the  Romans  ia 
the  afiftirs  of  Cappadocia.  The  arbiten  wished 
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to  make  the  coontiy  free;  but  the  Ceppadodm 
demaoded  a  lung,  aad  reeeived  Ariobananei, 
B.  C.  91.  On  the  death  of  Ariobanaoes,  hit 
brother  aicended  the  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Ariarathei  10th,  but  his  title  was  disputed  by 
Sisenna,  the  eldest  son  of  Giapbyra,  by  Arche- 
Iftw,  priest  of  Comanft.  M.  AnUHiy,  who  was 
umpire  between  the  contending  parties,  decided 
in  fafour  of  Stsenna;  but  Ariarathes  recovered 
it  fiir  a  while,  though  he  was  soon  after  obliged 
to  yield  in  favour  of  Archelaos,  the  second  son 
of  Glaphyra,  B.  C.  S6.  Diod.  18.— Justin. 
13  and  29 — Strab.  12. 

AiLfBBiEus,  a  general  mentioned  by  Po^an, 
7,  c  29 

Aricia,  an  Athenian  princess,  nieee  to  £ge- 
«u,  wnom  Hippolytus  mairied  after  he  had  t>een 
raised  from  the  dead  by  .Sscuiapius  He  built 
a  city  in  Italy,  which  he  called  by  her  name. 
He  bad  a  son  by  her  called  Virbins*     Ovid, 

JHet.  16,  ?.  644.— Ftfjr.  JS^  7,  ▼.  762,  &c 

A  veiy  ancient  town  of  Italy,  now  iiieoia,  built 
by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus,  after  he  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  ^sculapius,  and 
transported  into  Italy  by  Diana.  In  a  groTC, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia,  Theseus  built 
a  temple  to  Diana,  where  he  established  the 
•ame  rites  as  were  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess 
in  Tauris.  The  priest  of  this  temple,  called 
RoBy  was  always  a  fusitiTej  and  the  murderer 
of  his  predecessor,  and  went  alwatys  armed  with 
a  dagger,  to  preyent  whatever  attempts  might 
be  made  upon  his  life  by  one  who  wished  to  be 
liis  successor.  The  Arician  forest,  frequently 
called  fiemorensif,  or  nemoralis  ay<«a,  was  very 
celebrated,  and  no  horses  would  ever  enter  it, 
because  Hippolytus  had  been  killed  by  them. 
Egeria,  the  favourite  nymph,  and  invisible  pro- 
tectress of  Numa,  generally  resided  in  this  far 
ttous  grove^  which  was  situated  on  the  Appian 
way,  beyond  mount  Albanus.  Ovid^  MeL  16. 
,  Fatt.  S,  V.  268— Lttam.  6,  v.  74.— Ftiy.  JEn, 
7,  V  761,  Ace. 

AaiciNA,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  her  tem- 
ple near  Aricia.  [Vid,  Aricia.] The  mother 

of  Octavius.     Cie,  8.  PkU,  c.  6. 

Aridjeus,  a  companion  of  Cyrus  the  young- 
er. After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  reconciled 
himself  to  Artaxerzes,  by  betraying  to  him  the 

surviving  Greeks  in  Uieir  return.    DwL 

An  illegitimate  son  of  Philip,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  made  king  of  Mace- 
donia, till  Roxane,  who  was  pregnant  by  Alex- 
ander, brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  male 
successor.  Aridseus  had  not  the  free  enjoyment 
ef  his  senses;  and  therefore  Perdiccas,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  declared  himself  his  pro- 
tector, and  even  married  his  sister,  to  strengthen 
their  connexion.  He  was  seven  years  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereign  power,  and  was  put  to 
death,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  by  Olympias. 
Justin.  9,  c.  8. — Diod. 

Aaiims,  daughter  of  Alyattes,  married  As- 
lyages  king  of  Media.     Herodat,  1,  c.  74. 

Ariojeum,  a  town  of  India,  which  Alexander 
found  burnt,  and  without  inhabitants.  Arritm,  4. 

Aaii,  a  savage  people  of  India.^— Of  Ara- 
bia.   PUn.  6. Of  Scfthia.    JHsrvdM. 

Of  Genmany.    Todf . 


AmbULf  a  plioe  of  Gilida  or  Syria,  wliece 
Typbmus  waa  overwhelmed  under  die  ground. 
Homer,  IL  2. 

AaiiURivi,  a  god  of  Persia  and  Media. 
,  AaqiAsn,  a  people  conquered  by  Alexaikdei 
die  great    Owi.  7,  o.  8.— ^fsio,  2,  c.  l. 

Ammasfias,  a  river  of  Scythia,  with  golden 
The  neighbooring  iahabitaau  had  bu( 
in  the  middle  of  their  forehead,  and 
coBtinual  war  against  the  griffins,  mon- 
strobs  animals  diat  oollected  die  gold  of  the 
river.  Ptia.  7,  e.  2^— Birodot.  8  and  4. — 
Strdb.  1  and  IS. 

AaniASTBA,  a  people  near  die  Euxine  aea. 
Orphtvt.  Jirgan. 

AnutAsas^  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdinna; 
who  treated  Alexander  widi  much  insolence, 
and  even  asked,  whedier  he  ooold  lly,  lo  aspire 
to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surrendered, 
and  was  exposed  on  a  crom  widi  his  friends  and 
relations.     Curt.  7,  c  11* 

Aabfi,  a  nation  of  Syria.    Sfawb. 

ABlMbniM,  (bow  JBimiiii)  an  ancient  city  of 
Italy,  near  Uie  Kobieon,  on  the  borders  of  Gau!« 
on  the  Adriatio,  founded  by  aoolony  of  Umbrians. 
It  was  the  cause  of  Casar's  civil  wan.  X<f«««n. 
1,  V.  231.— Plin.  8.  c.  16. 

AaiMonrs,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Ap- 
pennine  mountains.    BHiil.  S,  c.  16. 

AaiMPHAi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  near  the 
Riphaan  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon  ber- 
ries in  the  woods,  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
innocence  and  mildness.    Ptta.  6,  c.  7. 

AbXmifs,  a  king  of  Mysia.     Fmrro. 

Ariobarxambs,  a  man  made  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  by  the  Romans,  after  the  troubles,  which 
die  false  Ariarathes  had  raised,  had  subsided. 
Mithridates  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  bat 
the  Romans  restored  him.  He  followed  the  in- 
terest  of  Pompey ,  and  fought  at  Pharsalia  againat 
J.  Cesar.  He  and  his  kingdom  were  preserved 
by  means  of  Cicero.  Oie.  6,  ad  JUHc*  ep.  £9. — 

Hmat.  ep.  6,  v.  98. — Fkr,  S,  c.  6. ^A  satrap 

of  Phrygia,  who,  after  Uie  death  of  Mithridates, 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Pontes,  and  kept  it  for 
twenty-six  years.   He  was  succeeded  by  the  son 

of  MiUiridates.    Di^,  17. A  general   of 

Darius,  who  defended  the  passes  of  Susa  with 
16,000  foot  against  Alexander.  After  a  bloody 
encounter  vrith  the  Macedonians,  he  was  killed 
as  he  attempted  to  seize  the  city  of  Persepolis. 
Diod.  17.— Ourl.  4  and  6. ^A  Mede  of  ele- 
gant stature,  and  great  pnidence,  whom  Tibe- 
rius appointed  to  setUe  the  troubles  of  Armenia. 

Tacit.  Jhin.  2,  c  4. ^A  mountain  between 

Parthia  and  the  country  of  the  Massageta^. 

^A  satrapj  who  revolted  firom  the  Persian 

king. 

AaioMAKDBs,  son  of  Gobryas,  was  genera)  of 
Adieos  against  die  Persians.    PhU,  ta  Ctai. 

Ariomardus,  a  son  of  Darius,  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece.  Harp- 
dot.  7,  c  78. 

Ariobibdes,  a  pilot  of  Xerxes. 

ArIon,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  mu^iciaB, 
son  of  Cyclos,  of  Mediymna,  in  die  island  of 
Lesbos.  He  went  into  Italy  vridi  Periaader, 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense 
riches  1^  his  professmn.    Some  time  after  be 
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niArikfefnitkifl  eooBfiy;  and  the  nilon  of 
tke  dk^'n  irfiich  he  embaited^  resohed  to 
Boirlim,  to  obtaia  the  riches  which  he  was 
cmm%  to  Leihos.  Arioa  leeing  them  iaflezi- 
t#i  their  nniatioiis,  begged  that  he  might 
beptnaiCtod  to  plaj  MNoe  melodiooi  tone;  and 
■aoea  aihehad  fiaidied  it,  he  threw  himself 
iatoihe  sea.  A  Dumber  of  ddpfains  had  been 
stfraded  road  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
Basic;  aad  it  ■  said,*  that  one  of  them  cairied 
kim  Hfe  OB  tos  b«clc  to  Tcaacas,  whence  he 
bastescd  to  Ihe  eoort  of  Periander,  who  ordered 
all  the  lafkn  to  be  crncilied  at  their  retom. 
I^gm,  Uk,  \U.^Hendoi.  1,  c  tS  and  24.— 
.SfaM.  de  XA  Jti  IS,  c  4&.— iikri.  il. 
Pnfoi  «,  eL  «,  ▼.  n.— Pftil.  m  Symp.-^ — 
A  kcse,  sprang  from  Ceres  and  Neptune. 
Ccrei,  when  she  traveUed  over  the  world  in 
qsest  of  her  danqi^tor  Proserpine,  had  taken  the 
figore  of  a  maie,  to  avoid  the  importuning  ad- 
dresRs  sC  Neplane.  The  god  changed  himself 
also  into  ahoise,  and  from  their  union  arose  a 
daagfator  called  Hera,  and  the  horse  Arion, 
which  had  the  power  of  speech,  the  feet  on  the 
right  tfdo  like  fftote  af  a  man,  and  the  rest  of 
te  hwh  tike  a  hoiae.  Arion  was  brought  up 
by  the  Nereides,  who  oHen  haraessed  him  to  his 
&lhcr*i  chariot,  which  he  drew  over  the  sea 
ailh  imcoBuaon  swiftness.  Neptone  gave  him 
ts  Cspnu,  who  presented  him  to  Hercules. 
Adtastoi,  king  of  Aigps,  received  him  as  a  pre- 
wat  fism  Ueicoles,  and  with  this  wonderful 
smnsi  he  wsn  the  prixe  at  the  Nemsean  games. 
Arion,  toerebR,  is  eAcn  called  the  hoise  of 
Adrartas.  Pim.  8,  c  U.-^Pfopert.  2,  el.  S4, 
V.  SI.    .^psflsd.  S,  c.  6. 

AaiovisTv%  a  kiag  of  Germany,  who  pro- 
fesKd  htaself  a  fiiend  of  Rome.  When  Cssar 
was  in  GmA,  Ariovistna  marched  against  hhn, 
aid  was  cDOQaertd  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men. 
Cft.  l.BdL  OdI— Toctl.  4  fits<. 
Alls,  a  river  of  Messenia.  Paus.  4,  c.  81. 
Aaisaa,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an 

eanh^aake.    Pim.  6,  c.  31. A  colony  of 

^  Milyleacaos  in  Troas,  destroyed  by  the 
TksjsBs  bdfare  die  coming   of  the  Greeks. 

rvg  JBm.  9,  V.  2S4.— £f«wr.  Il   7. ^The 

Mse  of  Prtam^s  first  wife,  divorced  that  the 
Maarch  might  mrry  Hecuba. 

AttSTjDsiTPs,  a  writer  whose  epistles  have 
been  Waniifidly  edited  by  Abresch.  Zwolle, 
n4». 

AaiiTjEVK,  a  eity  of  Thrace  at  the  foot  of 
aoiat  Haoaos.    PKn.  4,  c.  11. 

AusTXirf,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Ctrbc,  was  bon  in  the  deserto  of  Libya,  and 
biM|^t  19  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  nectar 
aadimhtoja.  His  ibodaess  for  hunting  pro- 
ceed Um  the  fanMODe  of  Nomas  and  Agreus. 
AlWr  he  had  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of 
^  "arid,  Ariatseas  came  to  settle  in  Greece, 
^oe  he  married  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of 
Cadnms,  by  whoaoi  he  had  a  son  called  Actcon. 
Be  fell  in  love  with  Enydice,  the  wife  of  Or- 
ibns,  aad  purnied  her  in  the  fields.  She  was 
*^  ky  a  oerpeat  that  lay  in  the  gram,  and 
^Md.  iorwhich  the  gods  destroyed  all  the  bees 
^  AiiitoM.  In  this  calami^  he  ^lied  to  his 
I  irhodiiecladhioitonisattie  ic»-god 


Ptoteoi,  and  oonsuU  him  how  he  might  repair 
the  losses  he  had  sustained.  Proteus  advised 
him  to  appease  the  manes  of  Eurydice  b^  the 
sacrifice  of  four  bulls  and  four  heifen:  and  aa 
soon  as  he  had  done  it,  and  left  them  in  the  air, 
swarms  of  bees  immediately  sprang  fron  the 
rotten  carcasses,  and  restored  Aristsus  to  his 
former  prosperity.  Some  authors  say,  that 
AristSBQs  bad  the  care  of  Bacchus  when  young, 
and  that  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
this  god.  Aristxus  went  to  live  on  mount 
Uemns,  where  he  died.  He  was,  after  death, 
worshipped  as  a  demi-god.  Anstsus  is  said 
to  have  learned  from  the  nymphs  the  cultivation 
of  olives,  and  the  management  of  bees^  &c. 
which  he  afterwards  communicated  to  tfce  rest 
of  mankind.  Virg.  G.  4,  v.  SH,— IHod.  4.— 
Justin.  IS,  c.  7.— OriiL  Fast  1,  v.  S6S.— Ctc. 
deJfai.  D.  S,  c.  18.— Pans.  10,  c.  17.— flij^n. 
fab.  161,  l»'0,247.-.4w/{od.3,c  A.-'.JHerodoi. 

4,  c.  4,  &c. — Polyan.  I,  c.  24 A  general 

who  commanded  the  Corinthian  forces  at  the 
siege  of  Potidsea.  He  was  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  put  to  death. 

AaisTAodRAS,  a  writer  who  composed  an  his- 
tory of  Egypt.  PHn.  86,  c.  12. A  son-in- 
law  of  Histieus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  revolted 
from  Darius,  and  incited  the  Athenians  against 
Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis.  This  so  exasperated 
the  king,  that  every  evening  before  supper  he 
ordered  his  servants  to  remind  him  of  punishing 
Aristagoras.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against 
the  Persians,  B.  C.  499.     Herodoi.  6,  c.  30, 

&c.  I.  7,  c.  8. — Polyan.  1,  c.  14. A  man 

of  Cyzicus. Another  of  Comse.  Herodoi,  4. 

AaisTANDBR,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  great- 
ly esteemed  by  Alexander.     Plut.  in  JlUx.^ 

PUn..  17,  c.  26. An  Athenian,  who  wrote 

on  agriculture. 

A&isTANDROs,  stotuary  of  Sparta.  Paw.  S, 
c.  18. 

Aristarche,  a  matron  of  Ephesus,  who  by  , 
order  of  Diana  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul 
with  the  Phocxans,  and  was  made  priestess. 
Sfrob.  4. 

Aristarcrus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
Samos,  disciple  of  Aristophanes.  He  lired  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  and 
Ptolemy  Pbilometor  intrusted  him  with  the  eda- 
cation  of  his  sons.  He  was  famous  for  his  criti- 
cal powers,  and  he  revised  the  poeros  of  Homer 
with  such  severity,  that  ever  after  all  severe 
critics  were  called  •Sristarchi*  He  wrote  above 
800  commentaries  on  different  authors,  much 
esteemed  in  his  age.  In  his  old  age  he  became* 
dropsical,  upon  which  he  starved  himself,  and 
died  in  his  72d,  year,  B.  C.  157.  He  left  two 
SODS  called  Aristarchas  and  Aristagoras,  both 
famous  for  their  stupidity.  Horat.  de  Art.  poet. 
V.  499.— Ovid.  8,  ex  PofU.  ep.  9,  v.  24.— Cie. 

ad  Fm.  3,  ep.   11.   ad  JiUw.   1,  ep.   14 

QftmtU,  10,  c.  1. A  tragic  poet  of  Tegeain 

Arcadia,  about  454  years  B.  C.  He  composed 
70  trageidies,  of  which  two  only  were  rewarded 
with  the  price.  One  of  them,  called  Achilles, 
was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Ennius.  Sui" 
das.— A  physician  to  queen  Berenice,  the 

widow  of  Antiochos.   Polytm.  8. An  orator 

of  Aiiibraeia.-^Aik  astronomer  of  Sansos,  who 
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first  Bippoied  (hat  tho  earth  turned  tooad  its 
axU,  tod  revolred  round  the  son.  This  doctrine 
nearlj  pro? ed  fatal  to  him,  as  be  was  accused 
of  disiurbiDg  the  peace  of  the  gods  Lares.  He 
maioitined  Uiat  the  sun  was  nioeteeo  times  far- 
ther dctant  from  the  earth  than  the  moon,  and 
that  tKe  moon  was  56  semi-diameters  of  our 
globe,  and  little  more  than  one  third,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  six  or  seven  timermore 
than  thsit  of  the  eartb.  The  age  in  which  he 
flourished  is  not  precisely  known.  His  treatise 
on  the  laigeness  and  the  distance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  ii  extant,  o£  which  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Oxftrd,  8vo.  1688. 

AnriTAZANEs,  a  noble  Persian  in  faToor  with 
Artaxerxes  Ochus.     Diod.  16. 

AaitTBAs,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as 
fhbles  report,  appeared  seren  years  after  his 
death  to  his  countrymen,  and  640  years  after  to 
the  peiple  of  Metapontom  in  Italy,  and  com- 
manded them  to  raise  him  a  statue  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Arimaspi  in  three  books,  and  some  of  his 
Terses  are  quoted  by  Longinus.  iJerodot.  4,  c. 
15 — Strab.  14.— Max.  Ttp-.  22. A  physi- 
cian of  Rhodes. A  geometrician,  iotiroale 

with  Euclid. A  poet,  son  of  Dcmocbares,  in 

the  age  of  Croesus. 

Aristbrx,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Pava,  2,  c.  34. 

Aristcus,  a  man  of  Argos,  wbo  excited  king 
Pyrrbus  to  take  up  arms  against  his  countiymen, 
the  Argives.     Polyan.  8,  c.  68 

Aristh£KK8,  a  shepherd  who  found  ^scula- 
pius,  when  he  bad  been  exposed  in  the  woods 
by  his  mother  Coronis. 
*  Aristhus,  an  historian  of  Arcadia.    Dionys. 

AaiBTiBus,  a  rifer  of  Peonia.  Polyten.  4, 
c.  12. 

AristTdes,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
Lyslmtcbus,  whose  great  temperance  and  virtue 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Jwt,  He  was 
rival  to  Themistocles,  by  whose  influence  he  was 
banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C.  484;  but  before 
aix  years  of  his  exile  had  elapsed,  he  was  re- 
called by  the  Athenians.  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  and  was  appointed  chief  command- 
er with  Pausanias  against  Mardonius,  who  was 
defeated  at  Plataea.  He  died  so  poor,  that  the 
eipenscs  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  at  the 
public  charge,  and  his  two  daughters,  on  account 
of  their  father's  virtues,  received  a  dowry  from 
the  public  treasury  when  they  were  come  to 
marriageable  years.  Poverty,  however,  seemed 
iMreditary  in  the  family  of  ArisUdes,  for  the 
grandson  was  seen  in  the  public  sbreets,  getting 
his  livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  The 
Athenians  became  more  virtuous  in  imitating 
their  great  leader;  and  from  the  sense  of  his 
good  qualities,  at  the  representation  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of-^schylus,  on  the  mentioning  of 
a  sentence  concerning  moral  goodness,  the  eyes 
of  the  audience  were  all  at  once  turned  from 
the  actor  to  Aristides.  When  he  sat  as  judge, 
it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff,  in  his  accusation, 
mentioned  the  injuries  his  opponent  had  done  to 
Aristidei;  "  mention  the  wrongs  you  have  re- 
ceiTed/*  replied  the  equitable  Atheaiao,  <*  I  lit 
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here  as  judge,  and  the  lawsuit  is  yoon,  and  not 
mine."  C  Mp.  fy  PhU,  in  VUd. -An  his- 
torian of  Miletus,  fonder  of  stories  and  of  anec-^ 
dotes,  than  of  truth.  He  wrote  an  history  ot 
Italy,  of  which  the  40th  volume  has  been  quoted, 
by  Pita,  in  ParaU. ^An  Athlete,  who  obtain- 
ed a  prize  at  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  and  Py^ 

thian  games.    Pmu.  6,  c  16. A  painter  ox 

Thebes  in  Boeotia,  in  the  age.of  Alexander  the 
Great,  for  one  of  whose  pieces  Attains  offered 

6000  sesterces.    Piin.  7  and  35. A  Greek 

orator  who  tvrote  60  orations,  besides  other 
tracts.  When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  be  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  Nf  • 
Aurclius,  that  the  emperor  ordered  tbe  city  ioa- 
mediately  to  be  rebuilt,  and  a  statue  was  incon- 
sequence raised  to  the  orator.  His  works  con- 
sist of  hymns  in  prose  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
funeral  orations,  apologies,  panegyrics,  aud 
harangues,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  or 
Jebb,  2  volumes  4to.  Oxon.  1722,  and  that  in  a 
smaller  size  in  12mo,  3  vols,  of  Canterus  apud 

P.  Steph.     1604. A  man  of  Locris,  who 

died  by  the  bite  of  aweazel.  JEHan.  V,  H.  14. 

A  philosopher  of  Mysia,  intimate  with  M. 

Antoninus An  Athenian,  who  wrote  trea- 
tises on  animals,  trees,  and  agriculture. 

AnisTiLLUs,  aphiloso{)herof  tbe  Alexandrian 
school,  who  about  300  yean  B.  C.  attempted 
with  Timocharis  to  determiac  the  place  of  the 
different  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  to  trace  tbe 
course  of  thi  planets. 

Aristio,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  by  the 
support  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  seized  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
made  himself  absolute.  He  poisoned  himself 
when  defeated  by  Sylla.    lAv,  81,  82. 

Aristippus,  tihe  elder,  a  philosopher  of  Gy- 
rene, disciple  to  Socrates,  and  fousder  of  tbe 
Cyrenaic  sect.  He  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of 
Dionjsius  of  Sicily,  and  distinguished  himseir 
for  bis  epicurean  voluptuousness,  in  support  of 
which  he  wrote  a  book,  as  likewise  an  history  of 
Libya.  When  travelling  in  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
he  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  away  the  money 
they  carried,  as  too  burdensome.  On  another 
occasion,  discovering  that  tbe  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  belonged  to  pirates,  he  designedly  threw 
his  property  into  the  sea,  addinz,  that  he  chose 
rather  to  lose  it  than  his  life.  Many  of  bis  say- 
ings and  maxims  are  recorded  by  i>i«|genes,  in 

bis  life.     HoraL  2.   Sat.   3,  v.    100. Hia 

grandson  of  the  same  name,  called  Uu  younger, 
was  a  warm  defender  of  his  opinions,  and  aop- 
ported  that  the  principles  of  all  things  were  pain 
and  pleasure.     He  flourished  about  363  yean 

B.  C. A  tyrant  of  Argos,  whose  life  was 

one  continued  series  of  apprehension.  He  was 
killed  by  a  Cretan  in  a  battle  against  Aratus, 

B.  C    24S.    Diog. A  man  who  wrote  an 

history  of  Arcadia.     Diog.  2. 

M.  Aristids,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 

Caesar's  army.  CaaaryBtU.  Gall.  7,c.  42 

Another.  Ftd.  Fuscus. ^A  satirist,  who  wrote 

a  poem  called  Cyclops. 

Aristo.  ^  Vid.  Ariston. 

Aristobula,  a  name  given  to  Diana  by  The- 
mistocles. 

Arjstobulus,  a  name  coounon  to  some  of 
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*^l»«^A«ng»  or  Jiid«m,   Blc.    Jo- 

i?t-— A.  \Kt)lher    of    Spicaros. Ooe  of 

itaadtfi  ittndttat»,  who  wrote   the  lung's 

«.itptetemth  mdiilaiioB  mnd   on  truth. A 

t^^m^fA  Jvdaem,  B.  C.  l50. 

Aimxili., «.  V»e%atifal  woman,  seen  naked 

VfStnto^asihe  was  offering  a  sacrifice.     She 

•a  ipMiiaadj  \oTed  by  Callisthenes,  ftod  wu 

^Qi^iiavtA  by  SUato.      The  two  riTsIs  w 

tiMN^vateaded  for  her  hand,  that  the  died 

iaii^lkr  ^ttwiel,  apon  which   Stnto  killed 

ttnetf^aAGsllisaienes  was  never  teeo  aAer. 

fMa-laA 

AunttcLis,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
)iMait,  who  tevlesved,  in  a  treatise  on  philo- 
Mfikj,  the  «f«i«n  of  his  predeceason.  The 
\4ihhMkof  Ihatocatiae  Is  quoted,  Slc.  He 
iho  ante  ea  i^clohc,  aod  likewise  nioe  books 

wnonh. A.  grsmiiiarian   of  Rhodes. 

kttn«<iCl;uB{«acia. An  bittorian.  Strab, 

•f  TepBs,  he.  Pnljaa ^This  Dame  b  oom- 

moa  ta  naoj  Gicck^  of  whom  few  or  no  pai^ 
tfealafs  are  reconied. 

AaarociiDB,  a  tjiant  of  Orchomeaos,  who, 
heeaase  he  coahl  not  win  the  affection  of  Stym- 
phaKs,  kilted  her  and  her  fhther,  npoa  which 
aO  Aieadia  look  ap  aims  and  destroyed  the 


AaisTocalTKB,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  pat  to 
^  I  by  his  sabjeeta  for  ofieriog  violence  to  the 
i  of  Diaaa.  Paat.  8,  c  5.  His  grand- 
qC  tbe  same  same,  was  stoned  to  death  for 
Cnkii^  hcibes,  daring  the  second  Messeaian  war, 
aund  being  the  aaaie  sf  the  defeat  of  his  Mes- 

aewaa  allies,  h.  G  68t.     U.  ibid, A  Rho- 

di«B. ^A  man  who  eadeavoored  to  destroy 

the  democralical  power  at  Athens.— An  Attie- 
■lao  ^eaeraJ  seat  to  the  assistance  of  Corcyra 

26  gallics.     Hiod.   16. An  Athenian 

was  paaished  with  death  for  flying  from  the 

of  battle. A  Greek  historian,  son  of 

Pfal.  tn  Lye, 
A'anrocKKOv,  the  writer  of  a  book  on  geo- 


AaBTOcaynri,  wrote  a  treatise  concerning 


AmxsTODEMX,  a  daog|hter  of  Priam. 

AanroDaiBus,  son  of  Aristomachus,  was  one 
off  the  Uci^lidae.  He,  widihis  brothers  Teme- 
Crcsphontes,  invaded  Peloponnesos, 
*  it,  and  divided  the  country  among 
themselves,  1104  years  before  the  christian  era. 
He  awmitil  Aigia,  by  whom  he  bad  the  twins 
Vkodes  aad  Earysthenes.  He  was  killed  by  a 
tkasideiholt  at  Naapactnm,  thoodi  some  say  that 
he  dkd  al  Defpbi  in  Phocis.  Pmu.  S,  c.  18, 1. 
S,  c  t.  aad  16.— Hervdol.  7,  c.  204,  I.  8,  e. 
ISl^^A  king  of  Messenia,  who  maintained  a 
fhasoos  war  against  Sparta.  AAer  some  losses, 
he  rBcovcred  his  strength,  and  so  effectnally  de- 
feated the  enemy's  forces,  that  they  were  ob- 
ligad  to  prostitate  their  women  to  re-people  their 
ceoatry.  The  oflspriag  of  this  prostitotion  were 
calWd  PaHhentst,  and  90  yean  aAer  their  birth 
th^  left  Sparta  and  seised  upon  Tarentnm. 
AriHademns  pot  his  dan^ter  to  death  for  the 
gaed  itfhidcimnfrj  bnt  being  aAerwards  persecn- 
ted  ii  a  team  ^  her  mmei,  he  kiUed  hinielf, 


AR 

aAer  a  reign  of  six  yean  and  some  months,  la 
which  he  had  obtained  much  militaiy  gloiy,  B. 
C.  724.  His  death  was  lamented  by  his  coon- 
ttymen,  who  did  not  appoint  him  a  soccessor, 
but  only  uvested  Damis,  one  of  his  Ariends, 
with  absolute  power  to  continue  the  war,  which 
was  at  last  terminated  aAer  much  bloodshed, 
and  many  losses  on  both  sides.    Paa*.  in  ^frt- 

ant. ^A  tyrant  of  Cume.— A  phitotopher 

of  JSgiaa. An  Alexandrian  who  wrote  some 

treatises,  he. A  Spartan  who  taucht  the 

children  of  Paosanias A  man  who  wm 

preceptor  to  the  children  of  Pompey*  —A 
tyrant  of  Arcadia.— -^A  Cariao  who  wrote  an 

bistoiy  of  paiatiBg. ^A  philosopher  of  Nym, 

B.  C.  68. 

AaisTOeiNss,  a  physidaB  of  Cnidm,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  eure  of  Deme- 
trius Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. A  Tha^ 

sian  who  wrote  24  books  on  medicine. 

AaisTOcrroH  and  HAmMonius,  two  celebrated 
friends  of  Athens,  who,  by  their  joint  eflbrts, 
delivered  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratids^,  B.  C.  510.  They  received  im* 
mortal  honours  from  the  Athenians,  and  had 
statues  raised  to  their  memoiy.  These  statues 
were  carried  away  by  Xerxm  when  he  took 
Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristt^uin  was  m 
secretly  planned,  and  so  wisely  earned  into  exe- 
cution, that  it  is  said  a  courtezan  bit  her  tongae 
off  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  Pmts. 
1,  c.  29.— Herodof.  6,  c    65.— Plut.  de  10, 

OnU. An  Athenian  orator,  sumamed  Coals, 

from  bis  impudence.  He  wrote  orations  against 
Timarchus,  Timotheus,  Hyperides  and  Thrasyl- 
los. A  statuary.    Pans, 

Aristol2us,  a  painter.    Plin.  S6,  c.  11. 

AjstomXcbe,  the  wife  of  Dlonysins  of  Syim- 

cuse.     Cie.  Tiae.  5,  c.  20. ^The  wife  of 

Dion.— A  poetess.  Plat.  Symp. Adan|jh- 

ter  of  Priam,  who  married  Critolans.  Poas. 
10,  c.  26. 

AristomXcbvs,  an  Athenian  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  preparation  of  wine.    Plin,  14.  c. 

9. A  man  so  excessively  fond  of  bees,  mat 

he  devoted  68  yean  of  his  lUc  in  raising  swarms 
of  them.  PItn,  ll,c.  9 ^The  sonofCleo- 
deus,  and  grandson  of  Hyllas,  whose  three  sons, 
CiesphoDtcs,  Temenus,  and  Aristodemus,  called 
Heraclidse,  conquered  Peloponnesus.     Pauf.  2, 

c.  7, 1.  S,  e.    15.— Herodct.  6,  7  and  8. A 

man  who  laid  aside  his  sovereign  power  at  Ar- 
gos,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.  Faitu,  2,  c.  8. 

AaisTOMiDes,  a  Thessalian  general  in  die  in- 
terest of  Darius  8d     Curf.  9,  c  9. 

AaisTOMiKEs,  a  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Darius  oti  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  Cwrt.  4,  c.  1.— A  famous 
general  of  Memeoia,  who  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  off  the  Lacedemonian  yoke,  un- 
der which  they  had  labonn  d  for  above  80  yean. 
He  once  defended  the  virtue  of  some  Spartan 
women,  whom  his  soldien  had  attempted;  and 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Spar- 
ta, the  women  whom  he  bad  protected  interested 
themselves  so  vrarmly  to  his  cause  that  they  pro- 
cured his  liberty.  He  refused  to  assume  the 
title  of  king,  but  was  satisfied  with,  that  of  com- 
mander. He  acquired  the  saname  of  Aisf ,  ftom 
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|iif  Moity,  to  which  he  joined  fbe  tne  Talow, 
ngaciijf,  aud  perseTereoce  of  a  general.  He 
often  entered  Sparta  without  being  known,  and 
was  10  dexterous  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Lacedaetnonians,  who  had  taken  him  captive, 
that  be  twice  escaped  from  them.  As  he  at- 
teoDpled  to  do  it  a  third  time,  he  was  onfortu- 
Bately  killed,  and  his  body  being  opened,  his 
heart  was  fovnd  all  covered  with  hair.  He  died 
•71  years  B.  C.  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  dra- 
patical  piec^  behind  bim. — Diod.  15.    Foiis. 

in  Memn A  Spartan  seat  U>  the  assistance 

of  0»unysias     Po^jom.  2. 

AaisTON,  the  son  of  Agaiicles,  king  of  Spar- 
ta. Beiag  aaable  to  raise  children  by  two  wives, 
he  married  another  famous  for  her  beauty,  by 
whom  ne  had,  after  seven  months,  a  son,  Dema- 
ratus,  whom  be  bad  the  imprudence  to  call  not 

bis  own.    HerodoL  6,  c  61,  &c. ^A  gaocral 

of  iEtolia ^A  sculptor. A   Corinthian 

^ho  assisted  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athe- 
nians.——An  officer  in  Alezander*s  army. 

A  tyrant  of  MetbymoB,  who  being  ignorant  that 
Chios  had  surrendered  to  the  Macedonians,  en- 
tered into  the  harbour,  and  was  taken  and  potto 
dcwth.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. A  philosopher  of  Chi- 
os, puptl  to  Zcno  the  stoic,  and  founder  of  a 
sect  wbich  continued  but  a  little  while.  He  sup- 
ported that  the  nature  of  the  divinity  is  unintel- 
ligible, it  is  said  that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  fell  too  powerfully  upon  bis  bald  head. 
In  his  old  age  he  was  much  given  to  sensuality. 

t)Ug A  lawyer  in  Trajan's  reign,  whose 

•ttlogium  has  been  written  by  Pliny,  22  epiaL 
Uk,  1.—— A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Alejcan- 
dria,  who  wrote  concerning  the  course  of  the 
Ifile.    Afrwb.— A  wrestler  of  Argos,  under 

whom  Plato  performed  some  exercises. A 

musician  of  Athens.— A  tragic  poet. A 

peripatetic  of  Cos. A  native  of  Pella,  in  the 

•ge  of  Adrian,  who  wrote  on  the  rebellion  of  the 
Jews. 

AusTOHAUTJB,  the  naval  dock  of  Pellene. 
Pans.  t. 

AusTOHiciis,  son  of  Eumenes,  by  a  concu- 
bine of  £phesus,  126  B.  C  invaded  Asia  and  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamos,  which  Attains  had  left  by 
his  will  to  the  Itoman  people  He  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  consul  Pcrpenna,  and  strangled  in  pri- 
son.   Justin.  36,  c.  4.— Pitor.  2,c   20 ^A 

musician  of  Olynthus. A  grammarian  of  Al- 
exandria, who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  besides  a  treatise  on  the  Musaeum 
establiihed  at  Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies. 

AustonIdss,  a  noble  statuary.  P/tti.  34,  c. 
14' 

AaistSnus,  a  captain  of  Alexander's  cavalry. 
Ourt  9,  c.  5. 

AaifiTONT Mus,  a  comic  poet  oader  Philadel- 
phtts,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandria.  He 
died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  in  his  77th  year. 

Athen, One  of  Alexander's  mnsieiaas.  PluL 

in  Alex, 

AristophIves,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  sdo  of  Philip  of  Rhodes.  He  wrote  54 
comedies,  of  which  only  eleven  are  come  down 
to  OS.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  Demos- 
thenes, and  Euripides,  B.  C.  434,  and  lashed 
the  vtcea  of  his  age  with  a  masterly  hand.    The 


wit  and  excelleBce  of  his  comedies  ara  well 

known;  but  they  abound  sometimes  too  much 
with  obscenity  and  his  attack  upon  the  veuerabto 
character  of  Socrates  has  been  always  censured, 
and  with  justice.  As  a  reward  of  his  meatal 
greatness,  the  poet  received  a  crown  of  olive,  in 
a  public  assembly;  but  if  he  deserved  praise,  he 
merited  blame  for  bis  licentiousness,  which 
spared  not  even  the  gods,  and  was  so  ofiensive 
to  his  countrymen,  that  Alcibiades  made  a  law 
at  Athens,  which  forbade  the  comic  writers  frona 
mimicking  or  representing  on  the  stage  any  lir- 
ing  character  by  name.  Aristophanes  has  been 
called  the  prince  of  ancient  comedy,  as  Mensuh- 
der  of  the  new.  Tbe  play  called  Jffihes  is  point- 
ed axainst  Socrates,  and  tbe  philosopher  is  ex- 
posed to  ridicule,  and  his  precepts  placed  in  a 
most  ludicrous  point  of  view,  by  the  introduetion 
of  one  of  his  pupils  in  the  characters  of  die  piece. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Chrysostom  used  to  keep  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow,  oe 
account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  compositionc. 
Plutarch  has  made  a  oomparison  between  the 
princes  of  the  new  and  old  comedy,  which 
abounds  with  many  anecdotes  concerning  theae 
original  characters.  The  best  editions  of  the 
works  of  Aristophanes  are,  Koster's,  fol.  AmaL 
1710,  and  the  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that  of 
Branch.  4  vols  8to.  Aigent  1783,  wbich  woald 
still  i»e  more  perfect,  dia  it  contain  the  valuable 
scholia.  Qutioa  10,  c.  1  ^PaUre.  1,  c  16. — 
Herat.  1.  Sat.  4,  v.  l— A  grammarian  eC 
Byzantium,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandria 
under  Ptolemy  £vergetes.  He  wrote  a  treatiae 
on  the  harlotsof  Attica.  Diog.  <e Pkt,  d  Efit. 

—Mun,  9. A  Greek  historian  of  Bceotia, 

quoted  by  PUU  de  ikrad,  MaUg. ^A  writer 

on  agriculture. 

AristopbIliobs,  a  king  of  Tarentum  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes.    Htrodot,  3. 

AbistSphon,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Socn^ 
tes.  He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades  softly 
reclining  od  tbe  bosom  of  the  courtezan  Nemee, 
and  all  the  people  of  Athens  ran  in  crowds  to  be 
spectators  of  the  masterly  piece.  He  also  made 
a  painting  of  Mars  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Veons. 
Piui,  ifi  JUc—Atheti.  13.— PZin.  35,  e.  U. 
— *-A  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  anany 
of  whose  fragments  are  collected  in  AthensMis. 

Aristor,  the  father  of  Argus,  the  hundred- 
eyed  keeper  of  lo. 

AristobIdcs,  tbe  patronymic  of  Argus.  Ond- 
Mtt.  1,  V.  624. 

A1UST0TBI.EU,  festivals  in  honour  of  Arist<H 
tie,  because  he  obtained  the  restitution  of  hia 
country  firom  Alexander. 

ARisTOTi^LBs,  a  famous  philosopher,  son  of 
the  physician  Nocomachus  by  Festiada^  bom  at 
Stagira.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
Atl^ns,  to  hear  Plato's  lectures,  where  he  soon 
signalized  himself  by  the  brightness  of  his  geni- 
us. He  had  been  of  an  inactive  and  dissolute 
disposition  in  his  youth,  but  now  he  applied  him* 
self  with  uncommon  diligence,  and  aher  he  had 
spent  20  years  in  hearing  the  insu-uctioos  of  Pla- 
to, he  opened  a  school  for  himself,  for  which  he 
was  accused  of  ingratitude  and  illiberality  by  hia 
ancient  master.  He  was  moderate  in  his  meala; 
be  ilept  little,  and  always  had  one  am  oot  of 
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lalMlMiait, 


Mriynnki 
to  MMWy  tM  ynn 


jtoPli 
■t  thftt  AleiMider 

I  Ol  flMVC  IBIflCQ  toUMI  thM 

M  p0WCf  wUcJi  M  nouvod 
AlBMt  all  Ui  imtmgi,  wUcb  «« 
«i  «  a  vMfieC^f  of  nljeeii,  are  atent: 
he  pte  ikm  Id  Theophnste  at  hit  death,  aad 
my  wm  ftaaght  by  oaeefthe  Ptolewiet,  aod 
Ifemy  eC  Alenodna* 
iLMrteatafl  glvea  oi a  Teiy  eiteaiite 
I  of  then.     Arvtotle  had  a  deTtfiiied 


far  all  hn  pcnonal  defeeti.    He  hai 

I  eaUad  bj  Plale,  Ihe  philo«pher  of  tfoth; 

hinwiihttietMeora 

kaewledse,  read!- 

of  iavealioa,  aod  fecandity 

i  miiiip  of  Aritlotle  have  beeo 

I  Midi  IhanofPtato;  batthe  oae  are 

wt*  hntf  and  freMU  in^natioo, 

•tadied  aatort 

loftiiDplidlyor 

onaneflta    He  oeilDef 

■or  eved  ftr  the  diftnttf ,  coaeeniiDg 

eter  varioas  aad  diMO- 

hedMregarded  the  oijthoto- 

tha9«ater  wai  the  credit  he 


da 


ID  enhontahTe  n  hn  opinioatf 
ehaerfcft,  he  wMied  to  establish 
iaba  oicr  atea's  arinds,  as  his  pe« 
Akander,  it  is  said,  wished 
his  leHaed  tator  to  write  the 
I  asare  eftetoally  to 
■I  widiMO  taleocs, 
aa<  ia  his  AaiaHceipediiieB  empkjed  abore 
a  fhaasaadawii  to  eollect  aaiiaals,  either  io  fish* 
iag,  haaHag,  or  bawWag,  which  were  carefiilly 
haBMaittod  to  thephaoaoahcr.  Aristotle's  logic 
hss  loag  Nig^adia  the  schools,  aad  beea  regani- 
cdas  the  peHbet  aaodelofall  imitation.  As 
ha  dpifvd,  the  phihtsopber  is  saidto  haveut- 
fcrad  Ihe  ftihiwiag  aeatiaieat;  FMe  hnne  nmi¥' 
4BR  wMToat,  anxnv  vhsI)  fKruwoavas  ^Tvoior, 
oaHsa  eaawraai  aiiasrere  aisi.  The  letter  which 
Phifip  wiote  to  Aristotle,  haa  been  prcscrred, 
■ad  ia  ia  toesa  wofds:  ''  I  iarona  foa  I  hare  a 
the  gads,  aot  so  aiaeb  for  making 
aa  for  gifiiig  me  a  son  ia  aa  age 
have  Atistolle  ftr  his  iostractor. 
I  hope  yaa  wiH  osake  him  a  saceessor  worthy  of 
Be,  sad  a  Uag  war^y  of  Macedonia.**  Aristo- 
tle liiAtdto  BMka  bis  wife  Pythias  a  deity,  and 
to  pay  her  the  same  wenhip  as  was  paid  to  Ce- 
rea.  Hedied  iatta^Sdmr  of  hisage,  B.  C. 
SfC  Uh  treatises  bare  4>eea  published  sepa- 
rately; bat  the  beat  editton  of  the  works  collee- 
thely,  is  that  of  Daval,  Svoh.  fol.  Paris,  1929. 
TjuabiUS  edilioa  of  Ac  Pttetiea,  Oioo.  4to.  94, 
b  a  vahmUe  aeqniaitioB  to  fiteratare.  He  had 
a  SOB  whom  be  caiM  Nieomachos,  by  the  coor^ 
tesaa  HopfUia.  Some  have  ao^sed  him  of 
being  aceematy  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
ssid  that  he  dmmad  hfaamtf  tetheEaripaa,  be- 


wheahe 


he  eoaM  aot  dad  eat  the  eaiBsacrita  trt 
There  aia  however  dlihreat  ifportt 
of  hk  death,  aad  aame  beUeft 
that  he  dtod  at  Atheaa  af  a  cfaalic,  two  years  a^ 
tor  Aieiaeder*s  death.  1^  peeple  of  Stagiia 
iaatitatod  festivals  m  hisheaear,  became  hehad 
readered  important  serviees  to  tfMir  city.  '  Dfar. 
ia  riid.»Plaf.  ia  Mtx.  aad  *  4i».>hri.  iic 
— Oie.  Jlead.  ^mM.  4,  de  Orat  S,  *  nmk.  6. 
^QaiaM.  1,  2, 6, 10.— iftlrmi.  K  H.  4.->lae- 
fSa.  U.-^/«ilm..AfaM||^-r««iv«if.drGia.lH 
S.—PKa.  f,  4,  5,mrSjltkm.^rd.  JVcr.  6, 

c.  6,  kc. ^There  were  besides  seven  of  the 

sameaame,— AmagistratoefAthihs.— A  com* 

meotalor  on  Homer^s  IKad. ^An  orator  of 

Sicily,  who  answered  the  panegyric  of  Isocrates. 
A  friead  of  AMhiM. A  maa  of  Cy- 


meatioaed  ia  PlatoH  life,  writtea  by  i 

nas. 'Aa  obacwe  grammarian.     Dior,  dl 

.friirctf. 

AaisTOThnrs,  a  tyrant  of  GHa,  til  years  B. 
0.    Pmu,  5,  c.  5. 

AuflToziiinrs,  a  celebrated  nrasictan,  disci- 
pi^  of  Aristotle,  and  bom  at  Tarentom.  He 
wrote  45S  dllTereot  treatises  on  philosophy,  Us- 
lory,  Ice.  aod  was  ditappointed  in  his  expecta* 
tioas  of  sncceeding  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  ftr 
which  he  always  moke  with  inmtitade  of  his 
learned  master.  Of  all  hn  worts  aothingre> 
maias  bat  three  books  npoa  masic,  toe  aiost  an- 

cieat  00  diet  subject  extont. A  philosopher 

of  Gyrene.  JSlken, A  physician  whose  wri- 
tings are  quoted  by  Qalen A  poet  of  Sell* 

nus. .A  Pythagorean  philosopher. 

Aaisnrs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Salamis,  who 
wrote  aa  aecouat  of  Akomnder's  expedition. 
Sfraft.  14.— jfrrioa.  7. 

Aristtllos,  an  obscure  poet  Jhidojpk. 

An  astrooomer  of  Alexandria,  S9t  B.  C. 

Arivs,  a  river  of  Gaol,  and  of  Asia.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  are  called  Aril. 

A  celebrated  writer,  the  origin  of  the  Ari- 

aa  eontroversy,  that  denied  the  eternal  dirini^ 
and  coasabstantialilyofthe  Word.  Though  he 
was  greatly  persecuted  for  his  opinions,  he  gain- 
ed the  ftvour  of  the  emperor  Constootine,  and 
triumphed  over  bis  powerfbl  antagonist  Atbana- 
sins.  He  died  die  veiy  night  he  was  going  to 
enter  the  church  of  Constantinople  in  triumph. 
PTMsed  by  nature,  he  went  aside  to  ease  him- 
self; but  his  bowels  goshed  out,  and  he  expired 
on  die  not,  A.  D.  SS6.  .dthonos. 

AnMiKxs,  a  son  of  Nobis,  led  in  brfumph  at 
Home.    Ui9.  S4,  c  1. 

AaimnA,  a  large  coootey  of  Asia,  dirided 
hito  Upper  and  Lower  Armenia.  Upper  Ar- 
menia, called  also  Major,  has  Media  on  the 
east,  Iberia  on  the  north,  and  Mesopotamia  on 
the  south.  Lower  Armenia,  or  Minor,  is  bound- 
ed by  Cappadocia,  Armenia  Major,  Syria,  Clti- 
cia,  and  the  Enplirates.  The  Annenians  were 
a  long  time  under  the  dominion  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  till  they  were  conquered,  with  the 
rest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander  and  bis  successors. 
The  Romans  made  it  one  of  their  provinces, 
aad,  under  some  of  the  emperors,  the  Armenians 
bad  the  privilege  of  choosine  their  own  kings, 
hot  they  were  afterwards  reduoed.    The  couo- 
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kf  reeeiyed  its  Dame  from  Anoenos,  who  wis  f 
one  of  the  Argonaots,  and  of  Tbesaaiiui  origin. 
Thar  borrowed  the  names  and  attribntesof  ibeir 
deities  from  the  Persians.  They  paid  great 
adoration  to  Venus  Anaitis,  and  the  chiefest  of 
the  people  always  prostituted  their  daughters  in 
honour  of  this  goddess.  Armenia  Major  is  now 
called  Torcomania,  and  Minor  Aladolia.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  194,  1.  5,  c.  49— Curl.  4,  c.  12,  1. 
6,  c.  l.—SlnA.  1  and  11.— Afela,  8,  c.  6  and 
8.— Ptffs.  6,  c.  4,  &c.— I4icatt.  2. 

Armbntarius,  a  CflMar'^is  Dioelesian^s  reign. 

Armjllatus,  one  of  Domitian's  favourites. 
Juo.  4,  V.  5a» 

Armildstrium,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  the 
19th  of  October.  When  the  sacrifices  were  o^ 
fercd,  all  the  people  appeared  under  arms.  The 
festival  has  oiien  been  confounded  with  that  of 
the  Salii,  though  easily  distinguished;  because 
the  latter  was  observed  the  2d  of  March,  and 
on  the  celebration  of  the  Armilustrium  they  al- 
ways played  on  a  flute,  and  the  Salii  played 
upon  the  trumpet.  It  was  instituted  A.  U.  C. 
A4S.  Forro  de  L.  L.  6,  c.  S  — £*©.  21,  c  57. 

Armimius,  a  warlike  general  of  the  Gennans, 
who  supported  a  bloody  war  against  Rome  for 
some  time,  and  was  at  last  conquered  by  Ger- 
manicus  in  two  great  battles.  He  was  poison- 
ed by  one  of  his  friends,  A.  D.  19,  in  the  37th 
year  of  his  age.    Dio.  66. — Tacit,  ^wn.  1,  &c. 

ARMORlCiB,  cities  of  Celtic  Gaul,  famous  for 
die  warlike,  rebellious,  and  inconstant  disposi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  called  Armorid.  Armo- 
rica  extended  between  (he  rivers  Liger  and  Se- 
quana,  and  comprehended  those  rich  and  popu- 
lous provinces  nOw  called  Britany  and  Norman- 
dy.    C<fs.  EeU,  G. 

AaifE,  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 

Xanthus. A  town  of  Umbria  in  Italy. A 

daughter  of  iEolus,  who  gave  her  name  to  two 
towns,  one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  Boeotia. 
Neptune  changed  himself  into  a  bull  to  enjoy 
her  company.  Slrab.  1  and  2. — Pava.  9,  c  40. 
-^Ond,  Met  6,  fab.  4. 

Arni,  a  people  of  Italy,  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. 

Arniensis,  a  tribe  in  Rome.    Lin.  6. 

Arnobius,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian's  reign, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Hft  ap- 
plied for  ordination,  but  was  refused  by  the  bish- 
S)8  till  he  gave  them  a  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
pon  this  he  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise,  in 
which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  irreligion, 
and  ridiculed  the  heathen  gods.  Opinions  are 
Tarioos  concerning  the  purity  of  his  style,  though 
all  agree  in  praise  of  his  extensive  erudition. 
The  book  that  he  wrote  de  RheUyricd  InttUutkne 
is  not  extant.  The  best  edition  of  bis  treatise 
JSdversus  (hwUa  is  the  4to.  printed  L.  Bat.  1651. 

Arnub,  a  river  of  Etruria,  rising  on  the  Ap- 
pennine  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Liv.  2S,  c.  2. 

Aroa,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Paus,  7. 

Aroma,  a  town  of  Caria. of  Cappadocia. 

Arpani,  a  people  of  Italy.  ' 

Arpi,  a  city  of  Apulia,  built  by  Diomedes 
after  the  Trojan  war.  Justin.  20,  c.  l.—Vtrg. 
JEn.  10,  V.  28. 

Abpinvm,  a  town  of  the  Yolsci,  famous  for 


giving  birth  to  Cioeio  and  MtKHH .  Tlie  wmeim 
ArpiMm  ChmrUt  are  sometimes  applied  to  Cice- 
ro's works    Mtrt.  10,  ep.  19..— /««.  8,  ▼.  237. 

—Cie,  BmU,  3. A  town  of  Ma^ia  Gnecia. 

Araai,  a  people  of  Thraee.    Pttn. 

Arrhabaub,  the  king  of  a  natioB  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  who  greftlly  dis- 
tressed Arehelaus.    JSriMet,  6.  Potit.  c.  10. 

Arria.     Ftd.  Aria. 

Arria  Galla,  a  beautiful,  but  immodest 
woman  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors.  TmU.  16, 
c.  69. 

Arriakus,  a  philosopher  of  Nioomedia,  prieat 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple  of  Epic- 
tettts,  called  :.  second  Xenophon  from  the  ele- 
gance and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and  distiii- 
guished  for  his  acquaintance  with  military  and 
political  life.  He  wrote  seven  books  on  AJex- 
der's  expedition,  the  periplus  of  the  Euxiae  suid 
Red  sea,  four  books  on  the  dissertations  of  Epic- 
tetus,  besides  an  aecoont  of  the  Alani,  Bitby- 
nians,  and  Parthians.  He  flourished  about  tbe 
140th  year  of  Christ,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  consulship  and  government  of  Cappadocia, 
^  M  Antoninus.  The  best  edition  of  Arrian's 
Expeditio  Atexandri,  is  the  fol.  Gronovii.  L.  Bat. 
1704,  and  the  8vo.  a  Rapbelio^  2  voU.  17  57, 

and  the  Tactica,  8vo.  Amst   1683 A  Greek 

historian. ^An  Athenian  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  hunting,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  do^. 

A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem  in  tweaty- 

four  books  on  Alexander^  also  another  poem  en 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  He  likewise  trans- 
lated YirgiPs  Georgics  into  Greek  verse. 

Arrius,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  whose  somptu- 

ous  feast  Horat.  describes,  2  Sat.  3,  v.  86. 

Aper,  a  Roman  general  who  mnrdered  the  em- 
peror, &c. 

Arrius  and  Aaius,  a  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, who  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Augua^ 
tus,  after  the  battle  of  Actiam,  that  the  eon- 
queror  declared  the  people  of  Alexandria  ovred 
the  preservation  of  their  city  to  three  canaes; 
because  Alexander  was  their  founder,  becanse 
of  the  beauty  of  the  sitaalaon,  and  because  Ar- 
rius was  a  native  of  the  place.  Plut*  ta  JhOoiu 

Arruntius,  a  Roman  consul. ^A  famous 

geographer,  who  upon  being  accused  of  adultery 
and  treason,  under  Tiberius,  opened  his  veias. 
TaeU.  Jinn,  6. 

Arsabbs,  a  utrap  of  Armenia Of  Per- 
sia.   Polyten. 

Arsacxs,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who,  up- 
on seeing  Seleucus  defeated  by  the  Gaols,  in- 
vaded Parthia,  and  conquered  the  governor  of 
the  province  called  Andragoras,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  empire,  260  B.  C.  He  add- 
ed the  kingdom  of  the  Hyrcani  to  bis  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  and  spent  his  time  in  es- 
tablishing his  power,  and  regulating  the  laws. 
After  death  he  was  made  a  god  of  his  natioa, 
and  all  his  successors  were  called,  in  honour  of 
his  name,  Jhsoeida.  Justin,  41,  c  5  and  6. — 

Strab.  1 1  and  12. His  son  and  saccessor  bore 

the  same  name.  He  carried  war  agamst  Anti- 
ochtts  the  son  of  Seleocos,  who  eoteied  the  field 
with  100,000  foot  and  20,000  horse.  He  af- 
terwards made  peace  vritfa  Antiocbos,  and  died 
B.  C.  211.  U.  41,  e.  fr. ^The  third  king  of 
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PiMi^ir*«  fiwfly  oC  the  Anttids,  bM  Ike 
tmu  if,  — d  wmi  alio  catted  Ftriaytim.  He 
n^pitf  twelve  yoMn,  ttad  left  tve  ions,  Mithri- 
dMiadPkMtea.  PkiMleMMeeeded  at  be- 
iiVibecUeE,ndatJue  death  he  left  Im  AoBg- 
tfatmgh  he  had  aaay  chil- 
arcb  ought  to  hare 
r  ef  hi*  faau^,  bat  the 

j«rhM  wahj^t^  JmHrn.  31,c  6. 

A  kJagefgpf  mad  Af  eaia,  ia  alliance  with 
He  fiMjht  leog  with  toooen 
4  Ctfl  he  was  deeeifedbf 
>,  hii  eaenj,  who  pat 
after  deprived  him  of 
The  eMeet  mm  of  ArUba- 
{ over  Anneaia  by  hie  father,  after 

Ae^AorhiBsAitaziM.  7aa<.  AiK.  «. 

A  lertaBt  of  ThciMtof  If  ■ 

AaaacfD^  m  aana  fivea  to  lone  of  dw  mm- 

i  «C  Yarttaa,  ia  baooor  ef  Anaoet,  the 

t  «C  Ite  eiBfiK.    Their  power  labMited 

tiU  the  ISMh  year  ef  (be  christian  era,  whea 

Ih^  were  eoQfBMed  bf  Artasenm  hing  ef  Per- 

41. 


,  a  atnp  of  Fenia,  at  the  battle 
rfAeCiiaMCBi, 
AssAMBTBt,  a  river  af  Asiay  near  Parthia. 

AaaAMoslTA,  a  town  af  Armenia  Major,  10 
BilBs  fiam  the  Eoplntee.    TmiU.  Jhm.  16. 
AaaiMBa*  te  son  ef  Ochne,  and  father  of 


tiler  bartihad  to  Samotbiaei.  .Anfin.  11,  e.  I, 

Ac ^A  joangcr  dangbter  of  Ptolemy  Aoletee, 

sister  to  Cleopatra.  Antoay  dispatched  her  to 
gain  the  good  paces  of  her  sister.    Umi.  AUx. 

4.-n4ppion. ^The  wife  of  Ifagu  kiag  of  C y^ 

reae,  who  commicted  adoltery  with  her  soo-i»> 

law.    JiiittN.  f  6,  e.  S ^A  daagbter  ef  Ly- 

aimachas.    Poms. A  towa  of  Egypt*  situa^ 

ed  near  the  lake  of  Mceris,  on  the  westcro  shore 
of  the  Nile,  where  the  inbabitaots  paid  the  high- 
est veneration  to  the  crocodiles.  They  oom^ 
ished  tbem  in  a  splendid  manner,  and  embalmed 
them  after  death,  and  boned  them  in  the  sol^ 

tenraneoos  cells  of  the  labyriath. '  Strwk ^A 

town  of  Cilicia       of  iEolia        of  Syria 


AnaaMiAs,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  MMO,  lovn  iaio  the  Tigris,  and  afterwards 
iBfo  the  Enpteales.    PItis.  6,  c.  24. 

AnaixA,  n  manh  sC  Armenia  Major,  whose 
fishes  are  aUef  die  soMfort    Sfrsi. 

Ajuna,  the  yoo^gest  son  of  Ochos,  whom  the 
esoeh  Jli|;oas  rused  to  the  throne  of  Persia, 
aad  deiliaycd  with  his chikhrea,  after  areign of 
teeeyean.     IXed.  17. 

Ansia,  n  wood  of  £lraria»  famoos  for  a  bat- 
tle betweaa  the  Roosans  and  the  Veientes. 

Pfal.  t»  Pepl.. A  small  river  between  lUy- 

ricM  mid  Min,  Ihlling  into  the  Adriatic. 

A  river  of  Italy,  flevriag  throagb  Campania. 
AnatD^mus,  m  sea  of  Datames,  fcc. 

kier  of  Leacippos  and  Phi- 

r.of  JEscolapios  by  Apollo, 

;  ta  some  aathors.    She  received  di- 

after  death  at  Sparta.    JlpoUod, 

3.~PmBS.  1,  e.  26, 1.  S,  c.  12. ^A  daagbter 

ef  PhlegeiB,  fwmiied  in  marriage  to  AJcmcoo. 

i^jmffarf.  S,  c  1. rA  fonntain  of  Peloponne- 

saa.    Pions.  Mmem ^The  sister  and  wife  of 

Ptolemy  Philadeiphos,  worshipped  after  death 
aadcr  die  nanse  of  Veoos  Zephyritis.    Dino- 
began  to  boild  her  a  temple  with  load- 
in  which  there  stood  a  statoe  of  Arsi- 
ynded  in  the  air  by  the  power  of  die 
A;  b(rt  the  death  of  the  architect  prevent* 

ed  its  beii^  perfected.    Ptin  S4,  c.  14 A 

daughter  of  Pialemy  Lagos,  who  married  Lysi- 
mnchns  king  of  Macedonia.  After  her  hns- 
biad^  dea&,  Ceraonos,  her  own  brother,  mar- 
rieAher,  and  ascended  dM  throne  of  Maoedo- 
aia.  He  previooily  mnrdered  Lysimachus  and 
Philip,  ihe  eons  of  Arsinoe  by  Lysimachos,  in 


of  Cyprus — ^of  Lycia,  Ac. 

AnsiTBs,  taiatrap  of  Paphlagonia. 

AaTAflvvs,  son  of  Uystaspes,  was  brother 
to  Darios  die  first  He  dissoaded  his  aephew 
Xenes  from  making  war  against  the  Gneka, 
and  at  his  retom  he  assassinated  him  with  the 
hopes  of  aseending  die  dinne.  Darios,  die  son 
of  Xenes,  was  mnrdered  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  Artazenes,  his  brodier,  woald  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  had  not  be  dkcovered  the  snares 
of  die  assassin,  aad  ponisbed  him  widi  deadi. 
Oiod.  U.— Jaslin.  S,  c.  1,  kc^Htr^dol.  4,  c. 

38, 1.  7,  c.  10,  Ac A  king  of  Parthia  after 

the  deadi  of  his  nephew  PIvaates  2d.  He  an- 
dertook  a  war  against  a  natfon  of  Scythia,  in 
which  he  perished.  His  ion  Miduridntes  soe- 
ceeded  him,  end  merited  die  appellation  of 

Great    /uatin.  42,  c.  2. A  kiug  of  Media, 

and  afterwards  of  Parthia,  after  the  ezpulsion 
of  Yonones,  whom  Tiberias  had  made  king  there. 
He  invaded  Armeaia,  from  wheoce  he  was  dri- 
ven away  by  one  of  the  geDerals  of  Tiberias. 
He  was  expelled  from  bis  throne,  which  Tiri- 
dates  Qsarped;  aad  some  tioM  after,  he  was  r»> 
stored  again  to  his  ancient  power,  and  died  A. 
D.  48.  TmL  Jhm.  6,  Ac. A  king  of  Par- 
thia, very  iaimical  to  the  interest  of  .Vespasian. 
-^Anodier  king  of  Parthia,  who  made  war 
against  die  emperor  Caracalla,  who  had  at- 
tempted his  life  on  pretence  of  coortiog  his 
daagbter.  He  was  mnrdered,  and  the  power 
of  Parthia  abolished,  and  the  crown  translated 
to  the  Persian  monarchs.    Dio, — Htrodmm. 

ARTAnAalNBs  or  AaTAMibias,  the  eldest  son 
of  Darius,  when  a  private  person.  He  attempt- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne,  in  prder- 
ence  to  Xenes.    Justin. 

AsTABAzos,  a  son  of  Phamaces,  general  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  Greece  upon 
die  ill  success  of  Mardonios.    ifcrodot.  7,  8 

and  9 A  general  who  made  war  against 

Artaxenes,  and  was  defeated.  He  was  aftei^ 
wards  reconciled  to  his  prince,  and  became  die 
familiar  friend  of  Darius  Sd.  After  die  nHU> 
der  of  this  prince,  he  surrendered  himself  up 
with  his  sons  to  Alexander,  vrho  treated  him 
widi  much  humanity  and  confidence.  Curt,  5, 
c  9  and  12, 1.  6,  c'  5, 1.  7,  c.  S  and  5, 1.  8,  c 
1»  An  ofl^  of  Artaxerxes  against  Datames. 
Diod,  16. 

Aetabri  and  AetabbIta,  a  people  of  Lusi- 
tania,  who  received  their  name  from  Artabnm, 
a  iHTomontoiy  on  die  coast  of  Spain,  now  called 
Fi$mdim.    au,  8,  v.  862. 
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ARTAcjBAt,  an  officer  in  the  amyof  XensM, 
the  tallest  of  all  the  troop*,  the  king  excepted. 

Artacawa,  a  city  of  Asia,  oear  Aria. 

ARTics,  a  towD  and  leaport  Dear  Cyzicas. 
It  did  not  exist  io  the  ace  of  Pliny.  There  was 
in  its  neighbourhood  a  loaotain  called  Artacia. 
Beradot,  4,  c.  U.^Procop,  de  BelL  Pen.  1,  c 

S6.— %a».  lS.--Pim.  6,  e.  %%. ^A  city  of 

Piijygit>_«A  fcrtified  place  of  Bithynia. 

Artacbhk,  a  oouBtiy  of  Assyria  near  Arbela, 
where  Alexander  conquered  Darias.  filmfr.  16. 

ArtIcia,  a  fountain  in  the  country  of  the 
Lswlrygones.     Tihut.  4,  el.  I,  f.  60. 

Artai,  a  name  by  which  the  Pertians  were 
called  among  their  neighbour!.    HtredU,  7,  c 

Artagbras,  a  town   of  Uft^  AroMnla. 


Artaobrsbs,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Ar- 
taxenes,  killed  bj  Cyrus  the  younger.    PUd. 

Artanbs,  a  king  of  the  southern  parts  of  Ai^ 
menia.  Strab,  11. A  river  of  Thrace  flow- 
ing into  the  ister.    Herodot,  4,  o.  49. A 

ri?er  of  Colchis. 

Art apbbrkbs,  a  general  whom  Darius  sent 
into  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Miltiades.  Fid.  Dar 
tii.  C.  Jftp.  in  MUL-^HerodoL 
Artatob,  a  rifcr  of  Illyria.  U».  43,  c  19. 
Artatasdes,  a  son  of  Tygranes,  king  of  Up- 
per Armenia,  who  wrote  tracedies,  and  shone 
at  an  elegant  orator  and  faithful  historian.  He 
lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  but  Crassus 
was  defeated  partly  on  account  of  his  delay. 
He  betrayed  M.  Antony  in  his  expedition  against 
Parthia,  for  which  Antony  reduced  his  kingdom, 
and  carried  him  to  Egypt,  where  he  adorned  die 
triumph  of  the  conqueror  led  in  golden  chains. 
He  was  some  time  after  murdered.  Strab,  1 1. 
-——The  crown  of  Armenia  was  given  by  Tibe- 
rius to  a  person  of  the  tame  name,  who  was  ex- 
pelled.^—-Augustus  bad  also  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  a  person  of  the  same  name. 
TacU.    Jin.fi. 

Artaxa  and  Artaxias,  a  general  of  Antio- 
chns  the  Great,  who  erected  tiM  profince  of  Ar- 
menia into  a  kingdom,  by  his  reliance  ou  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans.  King  Tigranes  was 
one  of  his  saccesson.    Stnlb.  1 1 . 

Artax&ta,  (orwn)  now  Ardeth,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  the  capital  of 
the  empire  where  the  kings  generally  resided. 
It  is  said  that  Anoibal  built  it  for  Artaxias,  the 
king  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  Corbulo, 
and  rebuilt  by  Tindates,  who  called  it  ^reronea, 
in  honour  of  Nero.    Stnb.  1 1 . 

Artaxbrxcs  1st,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Persia,  after  his  father  Xerxes.  He  destroy- 
ed Artabaaos,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  the  royal  family  to  raise 
himself  to  the  throne.  He  made  war  against 
Ifae  Bactriaas,  and  re-conquered  Egypt,  that  had 
veToited,  with  tiie  asststance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  equity  and  modera- 
tion. One  of  his  hands  was  longer  tiiao  the 
other,  whence  he  has  been  called  Maerockir  or 
Linghmmu.  He  reigned  89  yean,  and  died 
B.  C.  425.    C.  Mp.  m  Big,^PkU.  in  SfUa. 


-^-The  eeeoBdof  that  BRae,  king  of  Penu, 
was  somamed  Mnemon,  on  aoeount  of  hit  eaa* 
tensiTC  memory.    He  was  ton  of  Darius  the  se- 
cond, by  PaiyifliiB  the  daughter  of  Artaxeraaa 
Longimanns,  and  bad  three  brothers,  Cyras,  0»- 
tanes,  and  Oxathres.    His  nama  was  Arsaces, 
which  he  changed  into  AttaxenM  whan  he  «► 
cended  the  throne.  Uia  brother  Cyrua  was  of  lacii 
an  ambitious  disposition,  that  he  molTed  to  make 
himself  king,  ia  opposition  to  Aitaxtrxea.    Fft- 
rysatis  always  favoured  Cyrus;  and  whan  he  had 
attempted  the  life  of  Artanenea,  she  ohtaiBed 
his  pardon  by  her  eolreaties  and  infloeace.  Cy> 
ros,  who  had  beea  appointed  erer  Lydia  mid 
the  tea-coasts,  asseoabled  a  large  arasy  under 
various  pretences,  and  at  last  marched  againat 
his  brother  at  tttp  head  of  100,000  barbariaBa 
and  13,000  Greeks.    He  waa  opposed  by  Ar- 
taxenes  with  900,000  men,  and  a  bleody  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Cunaia,  in  which  Cyrna  wan 
killed,  and  his  forces  .routed.    It  has  been  re- 
ported, that  Cyrus  was  killed  by  Artaxerwa, 
who  was  so  desiroos  of  the  honoor,  that  be  pat 
to  death  two  men  for  saying  that  tkey  had  killed 
him.    The  Gteeks,  who  had  amisted  Cyrus 
against  his  brother,  though  at  the  distance  of 
above  600  leagues  from  their  oounliy,  made 
their  way  through  the  territoriea  of  the  enenay ; 
and  nothing  is  more  Ihaoos  in  the  Grecian  his- 
tory, than  tlie  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.     Af- 
ter he  was  delivered  from  the  attadn  of  bis 
brother,  Artaxerxes  stirred  up  a  war  among  the 
Greeks  against  Sparta,  and  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  He 
married  (wo  of  his  own  daughters,  called  Atoe- 
sa  and  Amestrii,  and  named  his  eMest  son  Da- 
rius to  be  bis  successor.  Darias  however,  coospir* 
ed  against  his  father,  and  waa  put  to  death;  and 
Ocbus,  one  of  the  younger  sons,  called  abo  Ar- 
taxerxes, made  bis  way  to  the  throne,  by  caoa- 
ing  bis  elder  brothers  Ariaspes  and  Arsamea  to 
be  assassinated.    It  is  said  Aat  Artaxanes  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  hia  son's 
unnatural  behnvionr,  ia  the  94thyear  of  hisage, 
ailer  a  reign  of  46  years,  B.  C.  S58.    Artax- 
erxes had  lAO  children  l^  his  960  coBcoWnea, 
and  only  four  legitimate  sons,  PhL  in  vild — 
C.  JVep.  in  JScg.— iiuHn.  10,  c.  1,  fcc— Z>iad. 

13,  Ice. The  3d,  sonamed  Oehat,  suoeeed- 

ed  his  father  Artaxerxes  fd,  and  estaMisfaed 
himself  on  his  throne  by  mnrderiag  abont  80  of 
his  nearest  relations.  He  punishM  with  death 
one  of  his  officers  who  coosphed  against  him, 
and  recovered  Egypt,  which  had  nvoHed,  de- 
stroyed SidoB,  and  ravaged  all  Syria.  He  made 
war  against  the  Cadosii,  and  greatly  rewarded 
a  private  man  called  Codomanus  forbisaneoiii- 
mon  valoar.  But  his  behaviour  in  Egypt,  and 
his  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants,  ofikided  his 
subjects,  and  Bagoas  at  last  obliged  hia  physi- 
cian to  poisoa  him,  B.  C.  337,  and  aftenvards 
gave  bis  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and  made 
handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  Codomanus, 
on  aceount  of  his  virtues,  was  soon  after  made 
king  by  the  people;  and  that  he  might  seem  to 
possess  as  much  dignity  as  the  bouse  of  Artax- 
erxes, be  raigned  under  the  name  of  DRrius  the 
third.  Justin.  10,  e.  9.— Diod.  17.-  ~ 
r.  U.  6,  e.  8. 
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nlteiTPtenM,  wlio  killed  AitriMimt,  A.  D. 
23S.aicieeted  Pienia  ^^o  into  «  kiogdon, 
iMMteMCXtmct  siBce  the  death  of  Da- 
iwk  Sefcrai  tne  RonMUi  enpeivr  coiM|iieKd 
kii,  ttd  ebliged  kin  to  leMUB  within  hi*  Uog^ 
km.    fltudiw.  ft*  One  of  kit  tnccetaon, 

norSif«r,haffe  trie  naaie,  end  reigned  ele- 
iCB  jem,  Mig  wkidi  ke  distinguiiked  hi»- 
KifkyUieraellies.  ' 

AjnAiui,atM  of  Artavaadet,  kii^  of  Ar- 
oMoia,  mi  yndaiBed  kiag  by  kn  father^ 
treopa  ifc  applied  Aatoay,  bj  wfaom  ke  wae 
ddeiied,  aad  became  eo  odious  tkat  tke  Ro- 
Bi«i  at  Ike  reqaest  of  tke  Aimeaiaaa,  raised 

Ti^aMs  ts  Ike  ikraoe. ^Aaotker,  son  ef  Po- 

imae,  wkow  origpnal  oaaM  was  Zeno.  Alter 
ibe  pipetrion  of  Yeaooes  fram  Aimeoia,  he  was 
■aie  kiag  bj  GcraanicBi  rosil.  <,  Jiim.  c. 
31. A  geoHal  of  Aalioehns.    Fid.  Artaza. 

AaTiTcras,  e  ?CfiiaB  appointed  gpvereor  of 
SaslQS  kj  Xmios.  Uavas  knag  on  a  cross  by 
tbeAlkeniansfarbnGrBeltiee.  Hcrwf.  7.  end  ». 

AaTATirrA,a  ftniaa  lady,  whom  Xerxes  get e 
it  eiafn^ge  19  kci  son  Darins.  Ske  was  one  of 
(he  BisfreHes  of  ker  &cfaer-in-law.   UtndU,^^ 

AarATVTBs,  a  Perstaa  appointed  orer  a  fleet 
is  Greece  by  Xeixeai  Ugndai.  8,  c.  IS,  1.  9, 
€.101. 

Aamoaaaa,  a  cdelnraled  Mede  in  tiie  reiga 
ef  CyrM  Ike  Great    Ho^tNbl.  1  and  9. 

a  native  of  Bpbesns,  wko 
J  aad  deseriptieB  of  the  earth,  in 
eleven  keeks,    lie  loarisked  nkont  104  years 

B.  C. ^A  pkyaeMn  ■  Ike  age  of  Adrian. 

A  BBan  ja  tke  re^  if  Aatoainns,  wko  wrote  a 
leaned  woi*  ea  the  interpretalion  of  drenais, 
ititt  ezianl;  Ike  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Rifsltfas,  Fans,  die.  1604,  to  wkich  is  aoaez* 
sdachartltf  oncvecvifiea.— A  man  of  Cnidas, 
96«  Is  tke  Waloriaa  Tkeopoapns.  He  bad  a 
obool  at  Boaee,  and  ke  wrote  a  kook  oa  illo^ 
kioas  man,  aot  extant  As  ke  was  a  friend  of 
J.  Casar,  he  wiote  down  an  aecoant  of  the  conr 
qpiney  wluck  was  Ibnaed  against  him.  He 
pn  it  Id  the  dictalor  from  among  the  crowd  as 
he  aas  going  to  Ihe  senate,  bnt  J.  Cesar  pot  it 
ailk  eikcr  paper*  wkich  ke  keld  ia  kis  band, 
flaakug  It  to  be  of  no  material  cooseqaeaee. 

Aarino,  tie  Greek  aame  of  Diana.  Her 
festiTals,  eailed  Aitemisia,  were  celebrated  in 
several  parts  of  QrM»ee,  partieBlarly  at  Delahi, 
where  Ih^  ofead  to  the  goddess  a  mnflet, 
vfaickv  as  svae  sappoeed,  bore  some  affini^  to 
tke  ssddcm  of  konimg,  becaose  it  is  said  to  bant 
and  km  Ike  sea  kare.  Tkere  was  a  soleainily 
of  die  same  aame  at  Syraease;  it  lasted  tkree 
days,  wUck  were  spent  in  banqaetiag  aaddiver- 
MOB.    dAftm.  7. 

AaTBunu.,  daogliter  of  Lygdamis  of  Hali- 
,  retired  over  Halioamassas,  and  the 
;  coaatry.    She  assisted  Xerxes  in 


kis  fipaditisB  against  Greece  with  a  fleet,  and 
her  vdaar  wa^  so  peat  tkat  tke  monarch  ob- 
served tkat  all  kis  a^a  Ibqriit  like  women,  aad 
aa  kis  amaan  like  men.  Tke  Atkenians  were 
taaakflved  ef  fi^tiag  apiiipt  a  w««ad,  that 


Omj  eiered  a  reward  of  10,000  draekms  Ibr  ker 
head.  It  is  said  that  she  was  fond  of  a  yovtk  of 
Abydos,  called  Dardanas,  and  that,  to  pnnisk 
kis  disdain,  ske  pat  out  his  eves  while  he  was 
asleep,  and  afterwards  leaped  down  the  promoo- 
tory  of  Lencas.    Heroiei.  7,  c.  99, 1.  8,  c.  68, 

Ace.— >liijfifi  2,  c.  12. ^There  was  also  an* 

other  queen  of  Caria  of  that  name,  often  eon- 
founded  with  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She 
was  daughter  of  Hecalomnns  king  of  Caria,  or 
UalicamassBs,  and  was  married  to  ker  own  bro- 
ther, Mansolos,  famous  for  his  penonal  beaoty. 
She  was  so  food  of  her  husband,  that  at  his 
death  she  drank  in  her  liqtor  his  ashes  alter  kis 
body  had  been  burned,  and  erected  to  his  mo- 
movy  a  monuaMnt,  which  fbr  its  grandeur  end 
magnilleeBce,  was  eailed  oae  of  tte  seven  woa> 
ders  of  Ike  wetM.  This  monaoMat  she  called 
JUaasolnMa,  a  aasM  which  has  been  given  from 
that  time  to  aK  moaoBMntt  of  unusual  splendour. 
She  invited  all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and 
proposed  rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best 
elegiac  panegyric  upon  her  husbaad.  The  prise 
was  adjudged  to  Theopompns.  She  was  so  mr 
cottsolable  for  the  death  of  her  husbaad,  tkat 
she  died  through  giief  two  years  after.  Ftkraa. 
->S(rs6.  14  —PSn,  SS,  c.  7, 1.  S6,  c.  6. 

AaTBMisiA.     Fid.  Arteaus. 

AaTamsiuM,  a  premontoiy  of  EaboBa,  wktia 
Diana  kad  a  temple.  The  neigkbouring  part 
of  tke  sea  bore  the  same  aame.  Tke  fleet  of 
Xerxes  had  a  skirmish  there  with  the  Grpciaa 

ships.    Htrodot.  7,  c.  175,  kc, A  toke  near 

the  grove  Aricta,  with  a  temple  sacred  to  Arte- 
mis, whence  the  name. 

Aktbmita,  a  city  at  the  east  of  Selenda. 

An  island  opposite  the  month  of  the  Ache* 

kras.     StnA, 

AaTiwoK,  an  historian  of  Pergamos. ^A 

native  of  ClazomeDfle,  who  was  with  Periclea 
at  the  siege  of  Samos,  where  it  is  said  he  In- 
vented the  baiieriag  ram,  the  te$ti»do,  and  other 
eqaally  valuable  military  engines.— A  man 
who  wrote  a  treatise  oa  collecting  books.— A 
native  of  Magnesia,  wko  wrote  tke  history  of 
illaitrioas  women.-— »A  pbysiciaa  of  Claio- 

menp.— — A  paiater. A  Syrian  whose  fea- 

tores  resembled,  in  the  strongest  manner,  those 
of  Antiochos.  The  queen,  after  the  king's  mui^ 
der,  made  use  of  Artemon  to  represent  her  hus- 
band in  a  lingering  state,  that,  by  his  seeming 
to  die  a  natoral  death,  she  might  eoneeal  her 
guilt,  and  effect  her  wicked  purpose.  Rd.  Aa- 
tioehus. 

AaTiMFASA,  aname  of  Venus  among  tke  Scy- 
thians. Herodot.  4,  c,  69. 

AaTOBAazAtfBs,  a  son  of  Danes,  who  endea- 
vonred  to  ascend  the  throne  in  preference  to  his 
brother  Xerxes,  hat  to  no  purpose.  HtrodoL  7^ 
c  2  and  S. 

AaTOCBMKs,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who  mar- 
ried eae  of  Ihe  daughters  of  Darius.  Iferodot. 
7,  e.  78. 

AaroKA,  a  town  of  the  Latins,  taken  by  the 
ASqui.    Lie.  2,  c.  4S. 

AaToaTBs,  a  son  of  Rfordonias.    jPeus.  ta 

Aktomivs,  a  pbysidan  of  Augoitns,  vriio,  oa 
the  night  prevtoos  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  saw 
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MioerTa  in  adrMuii,'wbotoldbtm  to  assure  An- 
gustos  or  victory.     Vol.  Mta,  1,  c.  7. 

Artoxarbs,  an  eunachof  Paphlagonia,  id 
the  reigD  of  Artazerzes  1st,  cruelly  pot  to  death 
by  Parysatis. 

Artcriits,  an  obscure* fellow  raised  to  hon- 
ours  aod  wealth  by  bis  flatteries,  &c.  Jtto.  3, 
V.  29. 

Arttnbs,  a  king  of  Media. 

Arttnia,  a  lake  of  Asia  Minor. 

ARTTSTdNA,  a  daughter  of  Darius.  Herodot. 
3,  c.  66. 

Arva,  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alexan- 
der kindly  receiTod  the  chief  officers  of  Darius. 
Oiirf.  6,  c.  4. 

Artalbh,  a  name  given  to  twelve  priests  who 
celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ambarvalia.  Ac* 
cording  to  some  they  were  descended  from  the 
twelve  sons  of  Acca  Laurentia,  who  suckled 
Romulus.  They  wore  a  crown  of  ears  of  com, 
and  a  white  fillet.  Forro.  de  L.  L.  4— Kid. 
Ambarvalia. 

Arubris,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  According  to  some  accounts,  Osiris 
and  Isis  were  married  together  in  their  mother's 
womb,  and  Isis  was  pregnant  of  Arueris  before 
she  was  bom. 

Arvbrni,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaol,  now 
JhtvergfUf  near  the  Ligeris.  who  took  op  arms 
against  J  Caesar.  They  were  conquered  with 
great  slaughter.  They  pretended  to  be  descend- 
ed from  the  Trojans  as  well  as  the  Romans. 
Cat.  BeU.  Gal.  7  ^Strab,  14. 

ArvIragus,  a  king  of  Britain.  Juio.  4,  v. 
1«7. 

Arvisivm  and  Arvisus,  a  promontory  of  Chi- 
os, famous  for  its  wine,     flrg.  Eel.  6. 

L.  Arunculbius  Costa,  an  officer  sent  by 
J.  Csesar  against  the  Oauls,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.     Cos.  Rett.  Goii. 

Arvns,  an  Etrarian  soothsayer  in  the  age  of 

Marius.    Lvean,  1,  v.  586. A  soldier  who 

slew  Camilla,  and  was  killed  by  a  dart  of  Diana. 

Vifg.Mn.  11,  V.  769. A  brother  of  Tarqoin 

the  Proud.  He  married  Tuilia,  who  murdered 
him  to  espouse  Tarquin,  who  luid  ,assas8uated 
his  wife.-»^A  son  of  Tarqoin  the  Proud,  who, 
in  the  battle  that  was  fought  between  the  parti- 
sans of  his  father  and  the  Romans,  attacked 
Bratos  the  Roman  consul,  who  wounded  htm 
and  threw  him  down  from  his  horse.     Liv,  2,  c. 

6. A  son  of  Porsena  king  of  Etraria,  sent 

by  his  ihther  to  take  Aricia.     lAv.  2,  c.  14. 

Aruntius,  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  the  rites 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  be  offered  violence  to  bis 
daughter  Medoliiaa,  who  murdered  him  when 
she  found  that  he  acted  so  dishonourably  to  her 

Tirtoe.    PkU.  in  ParaU.. A  man  who  wrote 

an  account  of  the  Punic  wars  in  the  style  of 
Sallust,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Toeil.  ^wn. 
1. — Senee.  ep.   14.*— ^Another  latin    writer. 

Senee.  de  Bene/.  6. ^Paterculus,  a  man  who 

gave  iEmylius  Censorinns,  tyrant  of  .ffigesta,  a 
brazen  horse  to  torment  criminals.  The  tyrant 
made  the  first  ezperiment  upon  the  body  of  the 

donor.    Plul.  in  Paratt Stella,  a  poet  de- 

leended  of  a  coofolar  iSunilj  in  the  age  of  Do- 


ARupimrs,  a  maritime  town  of  Istria.  TISbvUl 
4,  el   1,  V.  110. 

Aruspez  Vid.  Hamspez. 

ArxIta,  a  town  of  Armenia,  near  tb^ 
Arazes.     Slrab.  11. 

Artandes,  a  Persian  appointed  governor'  o 
Egypt  by  Cambyscs.  He  was  pot  to  death  be 
cause  he  imitated  Darius  in  whatever  he  did 
and  wished  to  make  himself  immortal.  Mero- 
do(.  4,c.  166. 

Artbas,  a  native  of  Sidoo,  whose  dangbtei 
vras  carried  away  by  pirates.    Homer.  Od^   15, 

Y.  426. A  king  of  the  Molossi,  who  reigjoed 

ten  years. 

Artptjeus,  a  prince  of  the  Molossi,  larhc 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Mace- 
donia, and  afterwards  embraced  the  party  ol 
the  Macedonians. 

AsANDBR,  a  man  who  separated,  by  a  v^all^ 
Chersonesus  Taurica  from  the  continent. 
Stro*.  7. 

AsBBSTJE  and  Asbtsta,  a  people  of  Libya 
above  Cyrene,  where  the  temple  of  Ammon  is 
built  Jupiter  is  sometimes  called  on  that  ac- 
count dtfjbysfttfs.  Herodot.  4,  c.  170. — PtoL  4, 
c.  S. 

AsbSlus  QtUuk  hair)  one  of  ActsM>B*s  dogs. 
Ovid.  Met.  3. 

AscalIphus,  a  son  of  Man  and  Astyoche, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchomeni- 
ans,  with  bis  brother  lalmenus.  He  was  killed 
by  Deipbobus.    Homer.  11.  2,  v.  18,  1.9,  r. 

82,  1.  IS,  V.  618. A  son  of  Acheron    by 

Gorgyre  orOrphne,  stationed  by  Pluto  to  watch 
over  Proserpine  in  the  Elysian  fields.  When 
Ceres  had  obtained  from  Jupiter  her  daughter^ 
freedom  and  return  upon  earth,  provided  she  had 
eaten  nothing  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  Ascala- 
phus  discovered  that  she  had  eaten  some  pome- 
granates from  a  tree,  upon  which  Proserpine 
was  ordered  by  Jupiter  to  remain  siz  months 
with  Pluto,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  with  her 
mother.  Proserpine  was  so  displeased  with 
Ascalaphus,  that  she  sprinkled  water  ^on  his 
head,  and  immediately  turned  him  into  an  owl. 
JlpoUod.  1,  c.  6, 1.  2,  c.  6 — Offid.  MH.  6, 
fab.  8. 

AscIlon,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  620  stadia  from  Jerasalem,  still 
in  being.  It  was  anciently  famous  for  its  onions. 
Joseph  de  BeU.  Jud.  3,  e.  Z.-^TheBphawt.  H. 
PL  7,  e.  4. 

AscANiA,  an  island  of  the  Agean  sea. A 

city  of  Troas,  built  by  Ascanius. 

AscInius,  son  of  iEneas  by  Creusa,  was 
saved  from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy. 
He  was  aflerwanls  called  lulus.  He  bebaTcd 
with  great  valour  in  the  war  which  bis  father 
carried  on  against  the  Latins,  and  succeeded 
iEneas  in  the  kingdom  of  LAtinus,  and  built  Al- 
ba, to  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  bis  em- 
pire from  Laviniom.  The  descendants  of  Asca- 
nius reigned  in  Alba  for  above  42p  years,  under 
14  kings,  till  die  age  ofNumitor.  Ascaoios 
reigned  SS  years;  30  at  Laviniom,  and  eight  at 
Alba;  and  was  succeeded  by  Sylvius  Posthnmos, 
fonof  JBiiMibyLavuiia«  Inlot,  the  son  of  As- 
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Liiw^fe itio Ikvosr  of  SjtnntyM  he  wasde- 
fooM  DrHB  ibe  fmaBiH  of  Latuai,  ind  loloi 
Moialcdwith  the  cfflce  of  hi^^b-prietl  which 
nmnr^  a  Uog  while  in  hb  famiJy.   Li».  1,  c. 

i— Fug.  .fib..  1«  &C. ^Aoearding  to  Dioi»- 

p.  iU.  I,  c  15,  &C.  the  ton  of  £iieeB  by  Le- 
mkTKm  alw  odled  Aaceniu.— ^A  rifcref 
Bithfon.    Fog.  G«  S,  ?.  270. 

A.1CB  a  niMHi  of  ladia,  in  whoie  coantry  ob- 
)«te  at  BMB  hafe  no  shadow.     Pirn.  S. 

Aaciifu,  featiTals  in  hoooar  of  Aselepiut, 
cr  Acii^ni,  celehtmted  all  of  er  Greece,  wheo 
pna  Ar  poetienl  aod  musical  compoHtions 
VCR  hooaarably  distributed.  At  Epidaonit 
ii^  woe  called  by  n  difibreat  name. 

AfCLBPUnKs,  a  rhetoriciaa  in  the  age  of  £o- 
meas*,  who  wrote  an  hhtorical  account  of  Al- 

eanftcr.    AiimL ^A  disciple  of  Plato 

A  phasMfher,  disdplo  to  Stilpo,  aad  Tery  ioti- 
aute  wi%  Menedoras.  The  two  friends  liTcd 
together,  and  that  they  aiight  oot  be  separated 
when  Ihcy  warned,  Asdepiades  married  the 
da^ghtCTy  and  McnedeBas,  thoagh  much  the 
ycNifi^er,  Ae  molhar.  Wheo  the  wife  of  Ascle- 
piades  was  dead,  Meaedenias  gave  his  wife  to 
his  friend,  and  manied  another,    lie  was  blind 

m  lis  old  age,  and  died  in  Eretria.    PIvL 

A  phywian  of  Bitbynin,  B.  C.  90,  who  acquii^ 
cd  great  reputation  at  Borne,  and  was  the  fooie 
der  of  a  sect  in  physio.  He  relied  so  much  on 
his  ^m,  that  he  laid  a  wager  he  should  never 
be  sack;  and  won  it,  nshe  died  of  a  fall,  in  a 
very  advaneed  a^e.    Nothittg  of  his  medical 

treatisca  is  bow  dteat ^An  Egyptian,  who 

wrolehynma  on  the  gods  ofhis  country,  and  also 

n  trcatiBe  on  (he  coiaeideace  of  all  religions. 

A  smdve  of  Alczandrin,  who  gave  aa  histoiy  of 

fte  Alheaian   arehons^ ^The  writer  of  a 

trealne  oo  Deaiietrias  Phalercus.- A  disci- 
ple of  Isocnles,  irim  wrote  six  books  on  those 
eteats  which  had  been  the  subject  of  tragedies. 

Apbysidan  ia  the  age  of  Pompej. A 

tragic  poet^ ^Another  physician  of  Bithynia, 

aedcr,  Tkajan.  He  lived  70  years,  and  was  a 
great  fhvoorite  of  the  emperor's  court 

Asc&xnoDonos,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Ap- 
cOcs,  12  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods  were  soM 
Car  9Q0  nrinx  ench,  to  an  African  prince.  PUn, 
S5. ^A  soldier  who  conspired  against  Alex- 
ander witih  Uermolaw.     Curt,  8,  c  6 . 

AacixrunoTiis,  a  general  of  Milhridates. 

AscLUfvs.     Ftd.  JEsculapios. 

AscLSTAUon,  a  mathematician  io  the  age  of 
DomitiaD,  who  said  that  he  should  be  torn  by 
dogs.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
d^lh,aBdhiB  body  earefolly  secured;  botes 
soon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile,  a  sudden 
atmm  aiese  which  put  out  the  flames,  and  the 
dog?  eane  aad  tore  to  pieces  the  mathematici- 
an's body.    SiMlen.  in  Domsl.  16. 

AscLrs,  a  town  of  Italy.    UaL  8. 

Ascoua,  a  icsliTal  in  honour  of  Bacchos, 
eelebnfed  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
hashandmen,  who  generally  sacri6ced  a  goat  to 
the  gKl,  beeaose  that  animal  is  a  great  enemy 
to  the  Tine.  They  made  abotUe  with  the  skin 
of  the  victim,  which  they  filled  with  oil  and 
iviae,  and  afterwards  leaped  upon  it.    Ke  who 


jonitflrstwi 

-  ceived  the  bottle  as  a  reward.    This  was  called 

tL9^mmXut(tn  ir«if *  ts  §iri  ts?  «rKSf  «xxfr6«j9 

isapii^  iipon  l*e  hsUle,  wheace  the  name  of  the 

I  festival  is  derived.    It  was  also  introduced  ia 

!  Italy,  where  the  people  besmeared  their  faces 

with  the  dregs  of  wiae,  and  sang  hymns  to  the 

god.    They  always  hanged  some  small  images 

of  the  god  on  the  tallest  trees  in  their  viaeyaids, 

aad  these  images  they  ealled  Oscilla.     Fafg.  O. 

2,  v.  tSA-^PoOHK.  8,  c.  7. 

Ascomos  LAano,  a  preceptor  of  Nero. 
Pedia,  a  man  tntiante  with  Viigil  and  Livy. 

Another  of  the  same  family  in  the  nge  of 

Vespasian,  who  became  blind  in  his  old  ace, 
and  lived  If  years  alter.  He  wrote,  besides 
some  historical  treatiBes,  annotations  oo  Cicero's 
orations. 

Ascna,  a  (own  of  Boeotia,  built,  according  to 
some,  by  the  giants  Otas  and  Epbialtes,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Helicon.  Hesiod  was  bom  there, 
whence  he  is  often  called  the  dftonren  poet,  aad 
whatever  poem  treats  on  agricultural  subjeele 
•/ffsmevm  Carmm.  The  town  received  ito  name 
from  Ascra,  a  nymph,  mother  of  (Eoclos  by 
Neptoae~Slra6.  9.— Pens.  9,  c.  19.— Falere. 
1. 

AscdLUM,  now  JhceHt  a  town  of  Picenum, 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  Pyrrims  by  Curius  and 
Fabricius.  Fior.  S,  c  18. — Another  hi  Apulia, 
near  the  Aufidus. 

AsDutfaix,  a  Carthaginian,  son*iB-law  of 
Hamilcar.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Nu- 
midian  war,  and  was  appointed  chief  general  on 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  for  eight  years 
presided  with  much  pradenre  and  valour  over 
Spain,  which  submitted  to  his  arms  with  cheer- 
Tulness.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  new 
Carthage,  and  saw  it  complete.  To  stop  his 
progress  towards  the  east,  the  Bomans,  in  a 
treaty  with  Carthage,  forbade  him  to  pass  the 
Ibems,  which  was  faithfully  observed  by  the 
general.  He  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  bis  sol- 
diers, B,  C.  220,  by  a  slave  whose  mastei^  he 
had  murdered.  The  slave  was  caught,  and  put 
to  death  in  the  greatest  torments,  which  be  bote 
with  patience,  and  even  ridiculed.  Some  say 
that  he  was  killed  in  hunting,  /tal.  1,  v.  165. 
-^.^Dpurn.   Iherie^^Pelyb,  2.— Lta.  21,  c.  2, 

&c. A  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  can^e  from 

Spain  with  a  large  reinforoemeat  for  his  brother 
Annibal.  He  crMsed  the  Alps  and  entered  Italy; 
but  some  of  his  letters  to  Annibal  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  consuls  M. 
Livius  Salinatorand  Claudius  Nero,  attacked 
him  suddenly  near  the  Metaorus,  and  defeated 
him,  B.  C.  207.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle, 
aad  66,000  of  bis  men  shared  his  fate,  and  6400 
were  taken  prisoners;  aboat  8000  Romans  were 
killed.  The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  off,  and 
some  days  after  throvm  into  the  camp  of  Anni- 
bal, who,  in  the  moment  that  be  was  in  the 
greatest  expectationf  for  a  promised  supply,  ex- 
claimed at  the  sight,  "  la  \<mmg  Asdrubal,  I  lose 
all  my  happiness,  and  Carthage  all  her  hopes. " 
Asdrubal  bad  before  made  an  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  Italy  by  sea,  but  had  been  defeated  by 
the  governor  of  Sardinia.  lia .  2 1 ,  2S,  27,  fcc. 
—Polyh Horat.  4,  od.  4. A  Curthoginion 

R 
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ge&6nl,  suraaned  Cahut,  appwDted  eovonor 
of  Sardinia,  aad  taken  prisoner  bj  the  Romans. 
Xiv. — Another,  son  of  Giigon,  appointed  gene- 
ral of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain,  in  the 
time  of  the  great  Annibal.  He  made  head 
against  the  RooMnt  in  Africa,  with  the  anist- 
ance  of  Scypbas,  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated 

by  Scipio.     He  died  B.   C.  20®.     Uv. 

Another,  who  adrised  his  countrymen  to  make 
peace  with  Rome,  and  upbraided  Annibal  for 

lauding  in  the  Carthaginian  senate.    Im. 

A  grandson  of  Masinissa,  murdered  in  the  se- 
nate-boose by  the  Carthaginians.— — Another, 
whose  camp  was  destroyed  in  Africa  by  Scipio, 
(hough  at  the  bead  of  20,000  men,  in  the  last 
Punic  war.  When  ail  was  lost,  be  fled  to  the 
enemy,  and  begged  his  life.  IScipio  showed 
^  him  to  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  bis  wife, 
with  a  thousand  imprecations,  threw  herself  and 
her  two  children  into  the  flames  of  the  temple 
of  iEscalapius,  which  she,  and  others,  had  set 
on  fire.  He  was  not  of  the  same  family  as  Han- 
nibal.   Iav.  51. ^A  Carthaginian  general 

conquered  by  L.  CsBcilius  Metellus  in  Sicily,  in 
a  battle  in  which  be  lost  ISO  elephants.  These 
animals  were  led  in  triumph  all  over  Italy  by 
the  conquerors. 

AsBLLio  (Sempronios,)  an  historian  and  mi- 
litary tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tions in  which  he  was  present.    Dtonyt.  Hal. 

Asia,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  separated  from  Europe  by  ike  Tanais, 
the  Euxine,  iEgean,  and  Mediterranean  seas. 
The  Nile  and  ^pt  divide  it  from  Africa.  It 
receives  its  name  from  Asia,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus.  This  part  of  the  globe  has  given 
birth  to  many  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of  the 
universe,  and  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  arte  and  scien- 
ces. The  soil  is  fniitAil,  aad  abounds  with  all 
the  necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries  of  life.  Asia 
was  divided  into  many  different  empires,  pro- 
Tinces,  and  states,  of  which  the  most  conspicu- 
ous were  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies. 
The  Assynan  monarchy,  according  to  Eusebius, 
lasted  1240  years,  and  according  to  Justin,  ISOO 
years,  down  to  the  ye'ar  of  the  worid  4380.  The 
empire  of  Persia  existed  228  yean,  till  the  death 
of  Darius  the  3d,  whom  Alexander  the  Great 
conquered.  The  empire  of  the  Medes  lasted 
259  years,  according  to  Eusebius,  or  less,  m> 
cording  to  others,  till  the  reign  of  Astyages,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  trans- 
ferred the  power  of  the  Medes,  and  founded  the 
Persian  monarchy.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  mi- 
litaiy  valour  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  bold 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  were  so  conspicu- 
oosly  displayed.  It  is  in  that  part  of  the  worid 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  more  visible  progress 
of  luxury,  despotism,  sedition,  effeminacy,  and 
dissipation.  Asia  was  generally  divided  into 
Major  and  Minor.  Asia  Maior  was  the  most 
extensive,  and  comprehended  all  the  eastern 
parts;  and  Asia  Minor  was  a  large  country  in 
the  form  of  a  peninsula,  whose  boundaries  may 
be  known  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  bay  of  fap 
ens,  in  a  northern  direction,  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Asia  Minor  has  been  sub- 
ject to  many  revolutions.    It  was  tributary  to 


the  Scythiaiif  for  npwavlt  of  1600  yean,  and 
was  a  long  time  in  the  power  of  the  Lydiana, 
Medes,  &c.  The  western  parte  of  Asia  BAbdot 
were  the  receptacle  of  all  the  ancient  emigra- 
tions from  Greece,  and  it  vras  totally  peopled 
by  Grecian  colonies.  The  Romans  general  I  j 
and  indiscriminately  called  Asia  Minor  by  tiie 
name  of  A^ia     Strdb.-^tla^—^ulm^^PUn. 

— 7acU,  &c. One  of  the  Oceanides,  who 

married  Japetus,  and  gaye  her  name  to  one  of 
the  three  quarters  of  the  ancient  globe.  ApMod^ 

1,  c.  2. One  of  the  Nereides.    HyglM, 

A  mouotain  of  Laconia.    Pmu.  8,  c.  24. 

Asia  Palvs,  a  lake  in  Mysta.  Virg.  Mn.  7, 
T.  101. 

AsiItIcus,  a  Gaul,  in  the  age  of  Vitelliiu. 

Tactr.  Hia,  2. ^The  surname  of  one  of  the 

Scipios,  and  others,  for  iheir  conqneste  or  cam- 
paigns in  Asia. 

As!las,  an  augur,  who  assisted  .Sneas  against 
Turnus.-.-^A  Trojan  officer.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  iO, 
&c. 

AsinIria,  a  festival  in  Sicily,  in  cofflm«ino- 
ration  of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demostheoes 
and  Nicias,  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

AsinIrius,  a  river  of  Sidly  where  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  Demosthenes  and  Niciaa,  vrere 
taken  prisoners. 

AsInb,  one  of  the  Sporades. An  iaiaad 

of  the  Adriatic. ^Three  (owns  of  Pelopoaiie- 

sos  bore  that  name,  viz.  in  Laconia,  Argolis, 
and  Messenia. 

Asbns,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

Asnnns  Gaixvs,  son  of  Asinios  Pollio  die 
orator,  married  Vipsania  after  she  bad  beea 
divorced  by  Tiberius.  This  manriage  gave  rise 
to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor  and 
Asinins,  who  stamd  himself  to  death,  either 
voluntarily,  or  by  order  of  his  imperial  eoemj. 
He  had  six  sons  by  his  wife.  He  wrote  a  cotn- 
parison  between  his  ihther  and  Cicero,  in  whieh 
he  gave  a  decided  superiority  to  the  former. 
Tocif.  1  and  5.    Mn.'-Du^.  58 — Plki,  7,  ep. 

4. ^Marcellus,  grandson  of  Asinius  Pollio, 

was  accused  of  some  misdemeanors,  but  acquit- 
ted, &c.  Tacit,  14.  Jinn, ^Pollio,  an  ex- 
cellent orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with 
Augustus.  He  triumphed  over  the  Dalmatiaas, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Cseaar  and 
Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  poems.  He  re- 
fused to  answer  some  venes  against  him  by  Au- 
gustus, "  because,"  said  he,  you  have  the  pow- 
er to  proscribe  me,  should  my  answer  proire  of- 
fensive."  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  s^, 
A.  D.  4.  He  was  consul  with  Co.  Domitios 
Calvlnus,  A.  U.  C.  714.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
fourth  of  VirgiPs  Bucolics  is  inscribed.  QfwnHL 
—Sutton,  in  C(es.  30  and  55.— Die.  27,  49, 
55 — Sencc.  de  Tranq,  ^Om.  fy  ep.  lOO.-^PUn. 
7,  c.  SO.— Tacit.  6.— Pof«rc.  2.— Plul.  in  C€U. 

A  commander  of  Mauritania,  under  the 

first  emperors,  &c  Tacit.  Hist.  2. An  his- 
torian in  the  age  of  Pompey ^Another  in  the 

third  century. Quadratus,  a  man  who  pub- 
lished the  history  of  Parthia,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

Asius,  a  son  of  Dymos,  brother  of  Ueeaba. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  wai 
killed  by  Idomeneus.  Homer.  II.  2,  t.  342,  I. 
12,  v.  95, 1  18,  T.  384. ^A  poet  of  Samoa, 
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vtewleftbMl  ttie  grata  logy  of  andeat  hb- 

mof  herancs.      l^nn.  7,  c  14 A  too 

6rWneas,  wbo  aceompaaied  JEoeai  into  Italy. 
%..&.  10,  ▼.  123. 

iai»  Campvb^  a  place  aaar  the  Cajiler. 

Aiiiln,  a  BMMDtain  of  Maoedoaia,  aear  wUch 
ierivcr  Aan  flowa.      £iv.  82,  c  6. 

AwMB,  a  anil  caanlry  of  PtlopoaaeNS, 
Bear  Che  Axyas. 

A«oru«  Ite  aacieat  aaaM  of  Skyoa.  Poaf . 
J,  c  1. 

AwniDis,  a  patn»7Biic  of  JEacot,  loa  of 
^iBA,lfceiUag|bter<irAMpas.  €hitLMeL7, 
r.4S4. 

AtSfiB,  Iha  dangjbter  of  the  Aflopot. ^A 

JaqghlcrofTbespias,  molherofMeBtor.  JSpot* 
lai  I^c.1. 

Aiovov  «  ri^'cr  of  Thassaly,  falling  into  the 
ba|GrMalia,atftenQc11iofTberaiopyl«e.  Sink, 

%^ Arivarof  Ikeotia,  rising  near  Platan, 

aaA  ftsaia^iato  4ie  Eanpns,  alter  it  has  sepa- 
ralad  iha  eoaatry  «f  the  Tbebant  and  Plateant. 

Pama.  9,  c  4 A  mcr  of  Asia,  flowing  into 

the  Irjeas  aear  Leodicea A  riTer  of  Pelo- 

fooB€sm,   pam'ng  by  Sicyoo. ^Aootber  of 

ftl^eedoDia,  flofnag  aear  Heraclea.    Sirab .  &c. 


^A  river  of  Phceaicta. A  son  of  Neptune, 

aho  gave  his  name  to  a  river  of  Peloponoesos. 
Three  of  his  danghlen  are  particularly  celebrat- 
ed, fgoia.  Salaam,  and  Ismeae.  JfyoUod.  1,  c 
I,  I.  S,  c.  If  .—Pans.  «,  c  12. 

Asp4,  atoiiB  of  Pardiia,  now  JspoAon,  the 
cafAtal  oC  11m  Persiaa  empire. 

AsMitrniaas,  a  CaToorite  eunncb  of  Xerxes, 
who  eoaapinA  wUh  Artabanut,  to  destroy  the 
king  and  the  royal  fanily,  &c.  Cfeitaf. 

AapAaAeirii,atowaBearDyrrhaGhiam.  Ce$, 
BeiL  Ctv.  5,  c.  SO. 

ilsrlsf  A,  a  daaghler  of  Hermotimas  of  Pho- 
caa,  AflMws  fat  htr  personal  cbaims  and  ele- 
gaaee.  Slie  was  priestess  of  ibe  sun,  mistress 
ta  Cyras,  aad  aClerwards  to  bis  brother  Artax- 
axes,  ffQBB  vrhom  she  passed  to  Darius.  She 
ais  called  MiJUo,  VtndUun,  on  account  of  the 
heaaCy  of  her  conplezioa.    JElian   V.  H.  U, 

t  1. — FUU    in  •irfasr.. ^Another  woman, 

dtag^er  of  Asriochosy  bom  at  Miletus.  She 
caate  to  Al!ieBS,  where  she  taught  eloquence, 
aad  Socrates  was  prood  to  be  among  her  echo- 
brs.  Bbe  so  captirated  Pericles,  by  her  men- 
tal sad  pccsoaal  aeoomplishnents,  that  be  be^ 
" ,  and  at  last  took  her  for  bis  mis- 
Ue  was  so  fond  of  her,  that  he 
_  last  Saraos  at  her  Instigation. 
The  bebavioar  of  Pericles  towards  Aspasia  great- 
ly earnipled  the  morals  of  the  Athenians,  and 
iatradaeed  dissipation  and  lascivioosoess  into 
the  atefte.  She  however  possessed  the  merit  of 
saperior  eieelleace  in  mind  as  well  as  per- 
SOD,  aad  her  inetmetions  helped  to  form  the 
^eaiest  aad  aMMt  eloquent  orators  of  Greece. 
Some  have  coafooaded  the  mutress  of  Pericles 
with  Aspasia  the  danghter  of  Hermotimos.  Ptui, 

m  PaieL'-l^iiniU.  II. ^Tbe  wife  of  Xeno- 

phoa  WW  also  called  Aspasia,  if  we  follow  the 
impnpcr  ialerpietatioB  givea  by  some  to  CU, 
diJBa.l,e.51. 

AsFaaes,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  in  the  2d 
OB  different  sob- 


jeeti  were  UfjUy  vakied. ^A  tophiaC,  tifho 

wrote  a  panegyric  oa  Adriaa. 

AspASTBs,  a  satrap  of  Carmaaia,  aaspected 
of  infidelity  to  his  Irast  while  Akxaader  was  ia 
the  east     Curt.  9,  c.  20. 

AsPATiifirBs,  one  of  the  sevea  aoblcDiea  af 
Persia,  who  coaspired  agaiast  the  asaiper  Saief 

dis.    Herodol.  3,  e.  10,  &c. ^A  son  of  Prez- 

aspes.    Jd.  7. 

AspcMDcs,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  at  the  aioath 
of  the  river  Enrymedoo.  CU,  m  Vtr,  1,  c.  20. 
The  inhabitants  sacrificed  swine  to  Venos. 

AsPHALTiTBs,  a  Uko.    Va,  Mare  Mortanm. 

Asns,  a  satiap  of  Chaonia,  who  revolted 
from  Artazerxes.  He  was  reduced  by  Datames. 
Cor.  AVp.  vk  DqL    a  city  and  mountaia  of 

Africa. One  of  the  Cycladea. ^A  city  of 

Macedonia. 

AsplIdon,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  the  nymph 
Midea.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  citr  of  Bceotia, 
whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer,  JL  2,  v.  18^-Poas.  9,  c.  S8. 

Aspoaiinjs,  a  mountain  ol  Asia  Minor  near 
Pergamus,  where  the  mother  of  the  gods  was 
worshipped,  and  called  Jlspcnrtna,  Strab.  13. 

AssA,  a  town  near  mount  Atbos. 

AssabTnus,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Arabians. 

AsmXrXcus,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tros  by 
Caliirfaoe.  He  was  father  to  Capys,  the  father 
to  Ancbises.  •  The  Trojans  were  frequently  cal- 
led the  descendants  of  Assaracus.     Gens.  Jl^sa' 

rad^Homer.  11.  20.— Virg.  ^n.  1. ^Two 

frieuds  of  ^ioras  in  the  Rutolian  war.     Virg. 
dCn.  10,  V.  124. 

AssERiNi,  a  people  of  Sicily. 

AssoRvs,  a  town  of  Sicily,  between  Eona  and 
Argyrium. 

Assos,  a  town  of  Lycia  on  the  sea  coast. 

As«¥ria,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose 
boundaries  have  been  different  in  its  floorithing 
times.  At  first  it  was  bounded  by  tlie  Lycas 
and  Capros:  but  the  name  of  Assyria,  more  ge- 
nerally speaking,  is  applied  to  all  that  territoiy 
which  lies  between  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Babylon.  The  Assynan  empire  Is 
the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  It  was  founded 
by  Ninas  or  Behis,  B.  C.  2059,  according  to 
some  authors,  and  lasted  till  the  reign  of  Sar* 
danapalus,  the  3 1st  sovereign  since  Ninos,  B.  G. 
820.  According  to  Eosebins,  it  flourished  for 
1240  years;  according  to  Justin,  1300  years; 
but  Herodotus  says  that  its  doration  was  not 
above  6  or  600  years.  Amon^  the  different 
monarchs  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Semiramis 
greatly  distinguished  herself,  aad  extended  the 
boundaries  of  her  dominions  as  far  as  Ethiopia 
and  Libya.  Ia  ancient  authors,  the  Assyrians 
are  often  called  Syrians,  and  the  Syrians  As* 
Syrians.  The  Assyrians  assisted  Priam  in  die 
Trojan  war,  and  sent  him  Mcmnon  with  an  ar« 
my.  The  king  of  Assyria  generally  styled  him- 
self king  of  kings,  as  a  demoastration  of  his 
power  and  greatness.  The  couatiy  is  now  call- 
ed Cnrdistan.  Vid,  Syria  Strab,  16..— Hsro- 
doL  1  and  2,'-^huiin.  1.— Plin.  6,  c.  13  and 
26.— P(o/.  1,  c.  t,—Diod.  t,—Mda,  1,  c.  2. 

AsTA,  a  ci^  ia  Spain. 

AsTACoori,  a  people  of  Ibdia,  near  the  Indus. 
Shrab,  16. 
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Atrlcvt^  a  town  of  Bithyma,  bailt  bj  Atlt^ 
CHI,  100  of  Neptune  and  Otbia,  or  ratber  by  a 
colony  frooi  Mecara  and  Atbens.  Lysimacbas 
destroyed  it,  and  carried  tbe  inbabilanis  to  the 
town  of  Nicomedia,  wbich  was  then  lately  bailt 
Ptnu  6,  c.  12.— Jirian.— Siroft.  17 A  ci- 
ty of  Acamania.    PUn.  6. 

AstIpa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica.  lAv. 
38,  e  20. 

AstIpub,  a  rirer  of  Ethiopia,  falling  into  the 
Nile. 

AsTARTE,  a  powerful  diTinity  of  Syria,  the 
tame  as  tbe  Venus  of  the  Greeks.  She  had  a 
famous  temple  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria,  which 
was  serred  by  SOO  priests,  who  were  always 
employed  in  offering  sacrifices.  She  was  re- 
presented in  medals  with  a  long  habit,  and  a 
mantle  over  it,  tucked  up  on  the  lelt  arm.  She 
had  one  band  stretched  forward,  and  held  in 
the  other  a  crooked  staff  in  tbe  form  of  a  cross. 
Ludm  de  Bed  Syrid.—Cic,  de  ^rat,  D.  S,  c. 

AsTBa,  a  dexterous  archer  of  Amphipolis, 
who  offered  his  service  to  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia. Upon  being  slighted,  he  retired  into  the 
city,  and  aimed  an  arrow  at  Philip,  who  pressed 
it  with  a  siege.  The  arrow,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, "  aimeo  at  Philip's  right  eye,''  struck  the 
,  king's  eye,  and  put  it  out;  and  Philip,  to  return 
the  pleasantry,  threw  back  the  same  arrow,  with 
these  words,  *<  If  Philip  takes  the  town.  Aster 
ahall  be  hanged.'*  The  conqueror  kept  his  word 
Lucum  di  Hiit.  Serib. 

AsriaiA,  a  daughter  of  Ceas,  one  of  the  Ti- 
lans,  by  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra. 
She  married  Perses,  son  of  Crius,  by  whom  she 
had  the  celebrated  Hecate  She  enjoyed  for  a 
loQg  time  tbe  favours  of  Jupiter,  under  the  form 
of  an  eagle;  bat  falling  under  bis  displeasure, 
tbe  was  changed  into  a  quail,  called  Ortyx  by  the 
Greeks;  whence  the  name  of  Ortygia,  given  to 
that  island  in  the  Archipelago,  where  she  re- 
tired.    Omd.  Met.  6,  fab.  A.-^Hygin.  fab.  68. 

jSpoUod.  1,  c.  2,  &c. A  town  of  Greece, 

whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  IL  2,  v  782. One  of  tbe  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  who  married  Chetos,  son  of 

JEgypim.  JipoUod.  2 One  of  the  daughters 

of  Atlas,  mother  of  (Enomans,  king  of  Pisa. 

H^n.  fab.  260. A  mistress  of  Gyges,  to 

whom  Horace  wrote  three  odea,  to  comfort  her 
during  her  lover's  absence. 

Ast£iuon  and  AstXrius,  a  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, wbich  flowed  through  the  country  of  Ar- 
golis.  This  river  ha;!  three  daughters,  Euboea, 
IVosymna,  and  Acrae,  who  nursed  tbe  goddess 

Juno.     Paw.  2.  c   17. A  son  of  Cometes, 

who  was  mio  of  the  Argonauts. ApolUm.  1. 

A  statuafy,  son  of  .^scbylus.    Pates. 

A  son  of  Minos  2d,  king  of  Crete,  by  Pasipfaae. 
He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  though  he  was 
thought  the  strongest  of  his  age  Apollodoras 
supposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  tbe  famous  Mi- 
notaur According  to  some,  Asterion  was  son  of 
Teatamus,  one  of  tbe  descendants  of  ^h>Ius,  and 
they  say  that  be  was  somamed  Jopiter,  because 
be  had  carried  away  Europa,  by  whom  he  had 
Minof  the  itt    DM.  A.-^JIpoUod,  3.— Pm<. 


2,  c.  81.— —A  ton  of  Neleoi  and  ^hlorit. 
JlpiMod.  l,c.  12. 

AsTCRODiA,  the  wife  of  Eodymion.  Poub. 
S,  c.  1. 

Aster6pe  and  Asteropba,  one  of  the  Ple- 
iades, who  were  beloved  by  the  gods  and  most 
illustrious  heroes,  and  made  constellations  after 
death.— -A  daughter  of  Pelias,  king  of  lolchoe, 
who  assisted  her  sisters  to  kill  her  father,  whom 
Medea  promised  to  restore  to  life.  Her  grave 
was  seen  in  Arcadia,  in  the  time  of  Fousaiilac, 

8,  c.  1 1. \  daogfaler  of  Deion  by  Diomede. 

.ipoUod.  1. ^The  wife  of  .Ssacos.  Id,  S. 

AsTEROPJEua,  a  king  of  Paeonia,  son  of  Pe- 

legon.     He  assisted  Priam  in  tbe  Trojan  war. 

and  was  killed  after  a  brave  resistance,  by 

Achilles.     Homer  IL  17,  &c. 

AsTBRcsius,  a  mountain  at  the  south  of  Crete. 

A  town  of  Arabia  Felix 

AsTiNduB,  the  wife  of  Hipponous. 
AsTiScHus,  a  general  of  Lacedxmon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidas,  and  took 
Phocxa  and  Comae,  B.  C.  411. 

AsTRJEA,  a  daughter  of  Astraeos,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, or,  according  to  others,  of  Titan,  Saturn's 
brother,  by  Aurora.  Some  make  her  daughter 
of  Jopiter  and  Themis,  and  others  consider  ber 
the  same  as  Rhea,  wife  of  Saturn.  She  was 
called  JuUke,  of  which  virtue  she  was  the  gpd- 
dess.  She  lived  upon  the  earth,  as  the  poets 
mention,  during  the  golden  age,  which  is  oftea 
called  the  age  of  Astrea;  but  tbe  wickedness 
and  impiety  of  mankind  drove  her  to  heaven  in 
the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  and  she  was  placed 
among  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  under 
the  name  of  Virgo.  She  is  represented  as  a 
virgin,  with  a  stern,  but  majestic  countenance, 
holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword 
in  tbe  other.  Senee.  in  Oetav. — Ovid.  Met.  1,  r. 
149  — >frat.  1.  P/uenom.^.  98.— lfe$iorf.— 7%m^. 
AsrajEus,  one  of  the  Titans  who  made  war 
against  Jupiter.— A  river  of  Macedonia,  near 
Therms.    JElum.  V.  H,  16,  c.  1. 

AsTu,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  dty,  ge- 
nerally applied  by  way  of  distinction,  to  Atbens, 
which  was  the  most  capital  city  of  Greece. 
Tbe  word  whe  is  applied  with  the  same  mean- 
ing of  toperiority  to  Rome,  and  irox<c  to  Alex- 
andria, the  capital  of  Egypt,  as  also  to  Troy. 

AsTiTR,  an  Etrarian,  who  assisted  iSneai 
against  Turuus.     Virg.  ^n.  10,  v.  180. 

AsT^KA,  a  small  river  and  village  of  Latiam, 
whero  Antonyms  soldiers  cut  oflfCicero^s  bead. 

AstiIrbs,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconeosis, 
who  spend  all  (heir  lives  in  digging  for  mines  of 
ore.     Lifcon.  4,  v.  29S.->-/tai.  1,  v.  2S1. 

AsttXge,  a  daughter  of  Hypseos,  who  mar- 
ried Pfriphas,  by  whom  she  bad  some  children, 
among  whom  was  Aution,  the  father  of  Ixion. 

AsttXges,  son  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last  king 
of  Media.  He  was  father  to  Mandane,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble 
person  of  Persia,  because  he  was  told  by  a  dream 
that  his  daughter's  son  would  dispossess  him  of 
his  crown.  From  such  a  marriage  he  hoped 
that  none  but  mean  and  ignorant  dbildren  coald 
be  raised;  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  though 
he  had  exposed  his  daughter's  ton  by  the  effects 
of  a  second  dream,  he  wat  deprived  of  hit  crowa 
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\j\kpmima,  alter  >  reign  of  S5  ye«ri.   At* 

tjt^was  fery  cruel  and  oppreMiTe;  and  Har- 

f^M,  tmt  of  his  officers,  whose  son  he  bad 

mfedy  ooniered,  eneooraged  Mandane's  son, 

sfa  wu  called  Cjnis,  to  take  up  arms  against 

hi  jnodCuher,  and  he  conquered  him  and  todi 

kia  pnsoaeTf  569  B.  C.  Xenopbon,  in  bis  Gy- 

iipxdia,  relate  a  di^rent  stoiy,  and  asserts 

ibat  Cjias  led  Astyages  lived  in  tbe  most  un- 

4iitafbed  fiiendship  together.    Jiuiin.  1,  c.  4, 

fee.— flM^  1,  c.  14,  75,  &c. A  gram- 

■isriiA  who  wrote  a  commentarj  on  Callima- 
ehes. — ^A  man  changed  into  a  stone  by  Me- 
diisa'i  bevl.    Ond.  Mtt  6,  ihb.  6. 

AsTTALcs,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Neoptolemos. 
fioaer.JLe. 

AsttIhaz,  a  sod  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 
He  was  v«ry  yoang  when  the  Greeks  besieged 
TVnv,  sod  when  the  city  was  taken,  his  mother 
1&TC4  lum  ia  her  arms  from  the  flames.  Ulys- 
ses, «ho  W9A  afraid  test  die  yoong  prince  should 
iaherit  the  virtnes  of  his  father,  and  one  day 
arenge  the  raia  of  his  coontry  upon  the  Greeks, 
seiznl  bJm,  and  thiw  him  down  from  the  walls 
oflYoy.  Aeoonfiog  to  Earipides,  be  was  killed 
bjr  Meoelaas;  and  Seneca  says,  that  Pyrrhus 
the  son  of  Acfailles  pot  him  to  death.  Hector 
ind  given  bin  the  name  of  Scamandrios;  but 
die  Trojans,  who  boped  he  might  prore  as  great 
tf  kis  father,  called  him  Astyanax,  or  the  but- 
virkoflhe  dty.  Htmer.  II  6,  ?.  400, 1.  22, 
V.  500.— Firy.  .£»    2,  r  467,  I,  S,  ▼.  489.— 

Oeid.  Jilt.  \j,  V.  415. ^An  Arcadian,  who 

had  a  stttae  ia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  mount 
Lyceas.  Pms.  8,  c  58 A  son  of  Hercu- 
les,   ^ipottod.  2,  c.  1. A  writer  in  the  age 

ofGalUeBns. 
itfircBATU,  t  dboghUr  of  ^olos.    Homer. 

^i' A  daogbterof  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

AsttdIjus,  aa  Athenian,  pupil  to  iBocrates. 
He  wTDle  240  tragedies,  of  which  only  15  ob- 

taiocd  tte  poetical  prixe. A  Milesian,  three 

tioes  rietorioBs  at  Olympia.  He  was  famous 
kt  kii  ilrength,  as  well  as  for  his  voracious  ap- 
atite. He  was  once  iovited  to  a  feast  by  king 
Ariobananes,  aad  he  eat  what  had  been  prepar- 

«<  fir  oine  persons.    Athen  10. Two  tragic 

viiten  bore  the  same  name,  one  of  whom  was 

^iKipletoSoenCes. A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

AmoIifU,  or  AsTTADAMiA,  daughter  of 
Amyidsr,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  roar^ 
lied  AeastM,  son  of  Peliat,  who  was  king  of 
lolcjios.  She  became  enamoured  of  Pclens,  son 
of  .^Barss,  who  bad  Waited  her  husband's  courts 
ad  becaose  be  refused  to  gratify  her  passion, 
■be  lecosed  him  of  attempting  her  virtue.  Acas- 
tsresilihr  believed  his  wi^*s  Accusation;  but  as 
be  wmM  not  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by 
psfliihii^  bis  guest  with  instant  death,  be  wait- 
^  forafannraUe  opportunity,  and  dissembled 
bis  meotDeot.  At  last  they  went  in  a  hunting 
P^rty  to  OMBnt  Priioo,  where  Peleus  was  tied  to 
^  <ree,  by  order  of  Aeastos,  that  he  might  be 
dtvoQicd  by  wild  beasts.  Jupiter  was  moved 
■^^inaocenee  of  Peleus,  and  sent  Vulcan  to 
^Incrbia.  When  Pelens  was  set  at  liberty, 
be  martbed  with  aa  army  against  Acastos,  whom 
be  dcthnaed,  and  punished  with  death  the  cruel 
ud  Ihbe  AstyvbuDia.    She  is  caUed  \3j  tome 


Htppolyte ,  and  hy  others  Cretheis.    JSpoUod.  S, 

c.  13 — Pindar.  Aim.  4. A  daugfatrr  ofOr- 

menun,  earned  away  by  Hercules,  by  whom  she 
had  Tlepolemus.     Ovid.  Htroid.  9,  v.  50. 

AsTTLus,  one  of  tbe  centaurs,  who  had  tbe 
knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his  brothers 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapithse.    Ovid. 

Met.   12,  V.  338. A  man  of  Crotona,  who 

was  victorious  three  successive  times  at  the 
Olympic  games.    Pom. 

AsTTMEOnsA,  a  woman  whom  (Edipns  mar- 
ried after  he  haid  divorced  Jocasta. 

AsttnSms,  the  daughter  of  Chryses  the  priest 
of  Apollo,  sometimes  called  Chryaeis.  She  fell 
to  the  share  of  Achilles,  at  the  division  of  the 

spoils  ofLyrnessus. A  daughter  of  Ampbion, 

of  Talaus.     Hygin 

AsTTNous,  a  Trujan  prince.  Homer.  11.  5, 
V.  144 

Astt9che  and  AsttochTa,  a  daughter  of  Ac- 
tor, who  had  by  Mar,  Ascalapbus,  and  lalme- 
!ias,  who  were  at  the  Trojanwar.  Homer.  IL  2, 

V.  20 A  daughter  of  Pbylas  king  of  Ephyre, 

who  had  a  son  called  Tlepolemus,  oy  Hercules, 

H\^n.  fab.  97, 162. A  daughter  of  Laome- 

doo,  by  Strymo.    *BfoUod.  3. A  daughter  of 

Ampbion  and  Niobe.  Id.  3,  c.  4. ^A  daugh- 
ter of  the  Simois,  who  married  £richtbooius. 

Id.  3,  c.  12. Tbe  vrife  of  Strophius,  sister  to 

Agamemnon.    Hygin. 

AsTTPALAA,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between 
Cos  and  Carpathos,  called  after  Astypalza,  tbe 
daughter  of  Phoenix,  and  mother  of  Ancxus,  by 
Neptune.     Paw.  7,  c.  4.— Slro6.  14. 

AsttphYlos,  a  soothsayer,  well  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.     PkU.  sti  Cim. 

AsTTROK,  a  town  built  by  the  Argonauts,  on 
the  coast  of  lllyricum.     Strob. 

AsTCHis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Mycertnus,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoever  bor- 
rowed money,  must  deposit  his  fatber*8  body  in 
die  hand  of  his  creditors,  as  a  pledge  of  his 
promise  of  payment.  He  built  a  magnificent 
pyramid      Herodot.  2,  c.  136. 

AsTLAs,  a  friend  of  JEaeas,  skilled  in  augu- 
ries.    Vvrg.  JEn.  9,  v.  571,  I.  10,  v.  175. 

AsTLLUs,  a  gladiator.    Juv.  6,  v.  266. 

Atabulus,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
Apulia.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  78. 

Atabtri^,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where  Ju- 
piter bad  a  temple,  whence  he  was  suraamed 
Mabtfris.     Slrab.  14. 

AtIcb,  a  town  of  Gaul,  whence  the  adjec- 
tive Maeinus. 

Atalanta,  a  daughter  of  Schoeneus  king  of 
Scyros.  According  to  some,  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jasus  or  Jasios,  by  Clymene;  but  others 
say  that  Menalioo  was  her  father.  This  uncer- 
tainty of  not  rightly  knowing  the  name  of  her 
father  has  led  the  mythologists  into  error,  and 
some  have  maintained  tbat  there  were  ttvo  per- 
sons of  tbat  name,  though  their  supposition  is 
groundless.  Atalanta  was  bora  in  Arcadia,  and, 
according  to  Ovid,  she  determined  to  live  in  per- 
petual celibacy;  but  her  beauty  gained  her  ma- 
ny admirers,  and  to  free  herself  from  their  im- 
portunities, she  proposed  to  run  a  race  with 
them.  They  were  to  run  without  arms,  and  she 
was  (0  cany  a  dart  in  her  hand.    Her  lorert 
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were  to  start  first,  ud  whoef  er  arrired  at  th9 
goal  before  ber,  would  be  made  her  husband  j 
Dot  all  those  whom  she  overtook,  were  to  be 
killed  by  (be  dart  with  which  she  bad  armed 
herself.    As  she  was  almost  inviocible  io  run- 
ning, many  of  her  suitors  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, till  Hippomenes  the  son  of  Macareus 
proposed  himself  as  her  admirer-    Veous  had 
presented  faim  with  three  golden  apples  from 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or,  according  to 
others,  from  an  orchard  in  Cyprus;  and  as  soon 
as  be  had  started  in  the  course,  he  artfully 
threw  down  the  apples,  at  some  distance  one 
from  the  other     While  Atalanta,  charmed  at 
the  sight,  stopped  to  gather  the  apples,  Hippo- 
menes hasteneid  on  his  course,  arrif  ed  first  at 
the  goal,  and  obtained  Atalanta  in  marriage. 
These  two  fond  lovers,  in  the  impatience  of  con- 
fnmmating  their  nuptials,  entered  the  temple 
of  Cybele;  and  the  goddess  was  so  offended  at 
their  impiety,  and  at  the  profanation  of  ber 
bouse,  that  she  changed  them  into  two  lions. 
Apotlodoms  says,  that  Atalanta's  father  was 
desirous  of  raising  male  issue,  and  that  there- 
fore she  was  exposed  to  wild  beasts  as  soon  as 
bom.    She  was,  however,  suckled  by  a  she- 
bear,  and  preserved  by  shepherds.    Sbe  dedi- 
cated her  time  to  hunting,  and  resolved  to  live 
10  celibacy.    She  killed  two  centaurs,  Hyleus 
and  Rhecus,  who  attempted  her  virtue     She 
was  present  at  the  huntine  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  which  sbe  first  wounded,  and  she  receiv- 
ed the  head  as  a  present  from  Meleager,  who 
was  enamoured  of  her.    She  was  also  at  the 
games  instituted  in  honour  or  Pelias,  where  she 
conquered  Peleus;  and  when  her  father,  to 
whom  she  had  been  restored,  wished  her  to 
marry,  she  consented  to  give  herself  to  him  who 
coald  overcome  her  in  running,  as  has  been  said 
above.    She  had  a  son  called  Parthenopssus, 
by  Hippomenes.    Hyginus  says,  that  that  son 
was  the  fruit  of  her  love  with  .Meleager:  and 
Apollodorus  says,  sbe  had  him  by  Milanion,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  the  god  Mars.  [Vid,  Me- 
leager.] ^poUod.  1,  c.  B,  1.  S,  c.  9,&c.— Pout. 
1.  c.   Se,  45,  iuc^Hifgin.  fab.  99,  174,  186, 
210,—JElMn.  V.  H.  13.— Diod.  4.— Owd.  Met, 
8,  fab.  4,  I.  10,  fab.  II.— Eunptd.  tnPAamn. 
—    An  island  near  Euboea  and  Locris.  Paua 

Atarabttes,  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  days' 
journey  from  the  Oaramantes.  There  was  in 
their  country  a  bill  of  salt  with  a  fountain  of 
sweet  water  upon  it.  Herodoi.  4,  c.  184. 

AtarbXchis,  a  town  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Delta,  where  Venus  had  a  temple. 

AtargItis,  a  diviuity  among  the  Syrians, 
represented  as  a  siren.  She  is  considered  by 
some,  the  same  as  Venus,  honoured  by  the  As- 
syrians under  the  name  of  Astarte.  <8(ra6.  16. 
Atarvca,  a  part  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lesbos, 
with  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
same  name.    Patis.  4,  c.  35. 

Atas  and  Athas,  a  youth  of  wonderful  ve- 
locity, who  is  said  to  have  run  75  miles  between 
noon  and  the  evening.    MarHal.  4,  ep.  19 

Ataz,  now  ^lide,  a  river  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
neosis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  moantains,  and 
falling  into  the  Meditemuieaii  tea.  MU,  %. 


Ats,  the  piddess  of  all  evil,  and  daughter  cf 
Jupiter.  She  raised  such  jealousy  and  sedition 
in  heaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  dragged 
her  away  by  the  hair,  and  banished  her  for  ever 
from  heaven,  and  sent  ber  to  dwell  on  earth, 
where  she  incited  mankind  to  wickedness,  and 
sowed  commotions  among  them.  Homer,  ii.  19. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  discord  of  the  Latins. 

Atella,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous  for  a 
splendid  amphitheatre,  where  interludes  were 
first  exhibited,  and  thence  called  Atellanae  Fa- 
bulae.    Jttv.  6. 

ATEKOMAaus,  a  chieftain  of  Gaul,  wbo  made 
war  against  the  Romans.     Plid.  in  ParaU. 

ATHAHAiirEs,  an  ancient  people  of  EpiraSy 
wbo  existed  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
still  preserved  their  name  and  customs  in  the 
age  of  Alexander.  There  was  a  fountain  io 
their  territories,  whose  waters,  about  the  laat 
quarter  of  the  moon,  were  so  sulphureous  that 
they  could  set  wood  on  fire.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  ▼. 
311  — S/ra6.  l.—PUn,  2,  c.  103.— J»f«Ztt,  2,  c. 
3. 

AthXmas,  a  king  of  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  was 
son  of  ^oius.     He  married  Tbemisto,  whom 
some  call  Nepbele,  and  Pindar,  Demotice,  and 
by  her  he  had  Phryxus  and  Helle.    Some  tiaie 
after,  on  pretence  that  Nepbele  was  subject  to 
fits  of  madness,  be  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchua 
and  Melicerta.    Ino  became  jealous  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Nephele;  because  they  were  to  a«iceiid 
their  fatber^s  throne  in  preference  to  her  owd, 
therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them ;  but  they 
escaped  from  her  fury  to  Colchis,  on  a  golden 
ram.   [  Vid.  Phryxus  and  Argonautse.  ]   Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycopbron,  v.  22. 
Ino  attempted  to  destroy  the  com  of  the  country; 
and  as  if  it  were  (he  consequence  of  divine  ven- 
geance, the  soothsayers,  at  ber  instigation,  told 
Athamas,  that  before  the  earth  would  yield  her 
usual  increase  be  must  sacrifice  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Nepbele  to  the  gods.    The  creduloua 
father  led  Phryxus  to  the  altar,  where  he  was 
saved  by  Nephele.    The  prosperity  of  loo  was 
displeasing  to  Juno,  and  more  particularly  be- 
cause she  was  descended  from  Venus.   The  god- 
dess therefore  sent  Tisipbone,  one  of  the  furies, 
to  the  house  of  Athamas,  wbo  became  inflamed 
with  sucb  sudden  fury,  that  be  took  Ino  to  be  a 
lioness,   and   her  two  sons  to  be  whelps.     Iq 
this  fit  of  madness  he  snatched  Learchus  from 
ber,  and  killed  him  against  a  wall;  upon  which 
Ino  fled  with  Melicerta,  and  with  him  in  her 
arms,  she  threw ,  herself  into  the  sea,  from  a 
high  rock,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea  deity. 
After  this,  Athamas  recovered  the  use  of  bia 
senses  and  as  he  was  without  children,  he  adopt- 
ed Coronas  and    Aliartus,  the  sons  of  Theraan- 
der  bis  nephew.  Hygiiu  fab.  1,2,  5,  239. — 
Jlpollod.  1,  c.  7  and  9.  OmdMet.  4.  v.  467,  S^c. 

Fatl  6,  V.  489.— Potts.  9,  c  34 A  servant 

of  Atticus.     Ctc.  td  Jttie.   12,  ep.  10 A 

stage  dancer.    Id.  Pis.  36 A  tragic  poet. 

11  Pis.  20 One  of  the  Greeks,  concealed  in 

the  wooden  horse  at  the  siege  of  Troy.     Ftrv. 
JEn.  2,  V.  263. 

AthjuumtiXobsi  a  patroDymic  of  Melioerta, 
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ftejiHiWHelle,  childnn  ftf  AHumw.  Ovid. 
Jlfa.JJ,v.SI9.      fbtf .  4,  T.  90S. 

iisAMAMOf,  a  bislM^  tt  AleniMlria,  eele- 
Inled  fir  his  vrffcringt,  ami  the  determiiied  op- 
he  maintaioed  ftgaintt  Arias  and  hit 
EIm  wridngi,  wfaich  ireie  mmerMs, 
of  vhich  have  perished,  codIud  ade- 
&Bee  of  Ihe  Biyitery  of  the  Triai^,  the  divinity 
•r  the  Wonl  aad  of  the  Holy  Ghott,  and  aa 
tfalofj  la  Goulaniiiie.  The  creed  whkh  bears 
hia  aaokeiisflippooeJ  by  some  aot  lo  be  his  coin- 
died  fd  May,  SIS  A.  D. 
arehiepiacopal  chair  47  years, 
hadiag  aUenuitely  a  life  of  enle  and  of 
ipfe.  The  latest  editioa  of  his  works  is  that 
if  the  Scaedietkies,  S  rola.  fol.  Paris,  1698. 

Anuna,  a  man  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Sicily.    ^ADiea*  S. 

Atbeas,  a  \ao^  of  Scjtiiia,  who  implored  the 
axisiaace  of  Phihp  of  Maeedooia  against  the 
HlRBBs,  and  laa^eA  at  him  when  be  had  fur- 
nisfaed  him  with  aaaiBj.    Jusfin.  9,  c.  2. 

Athbha,  the  aame  of  M inerra  aaioog  the 
Greeksy  ami  aba  amoag  the  Egyptians,  before 
CecrofM  had  ialndaeed  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess iafo  Greece.    Frnm.  1 ,  e.  2. 

Athub,  a  odehrated  city  of  Attica,  found- 
ed about  1556  yean  before  the  christian  era,  by 
Cecnps  and  aa  E^fptiaa  colony,  it  was  called 
Cbcto^  from  ila  foander,  and  afterwards  Jitke-' 
aa  in  honavr  of  Minenra,  who  had  obtained  the 
ligjikt  <^  vring  it  a  name  in  preference  to  Nep- 
me.  (rid.  Mmerva.  ]  It  was  governed  by  1 7 
kinga,  IB  the  foQowiag  order: — after  a  reign  of 
60  yean,  Geeraps  was  sacceeded  by  Cranaus, 
who  be^u&  to  letga  1506  B.  C.  Ainphictyon, 
1487;  Erichthonias,  1487;  Paodion,  14S7; 
ErieftAeas,  1S97;  Ceerops  Sd,  1347,  Pandion 
td,  1S07;  JEgeoh  I28S;  Theseus,  1236,  Menes- 
IheiM,  If05;l>emophooo,  1182;Oiyntes,  1149; 
Afbidaa,  1 137;  Thymietes,  11S6;  Melanthus, 
lliS;  and  Codns,  1091,  who  was  killed  aAer 
a  nipi  af  21  years.  The  history  of  the  twelve 
fcataftheeemonarcfas  is  mostly  (hbolotts.  After 
iie  daaih  ef  Codraa  Uie  monarchical  power  was 
ahoWhed,  and  the  state  was  Eoveroed  by  IS 
papeinal,  and,  S17  years  after,  by  7  decennial, 
sad  laifly,  B.  C.  684,  after  an  anarchy  of  3 
years,  hy  ananal  magistrates,  called  archons. 
[nd.  Axchonlea.]  Under  this  democracy,  the 
Athcaiaaa  signalized  themselves  by  their  valour 
io  the  field,  their  monificence,  and  tbecultiva- 
tioB  of  the  fae  arts.  They  were  deemed  so 
poweefof  by  the  Perwans,  that  Xerxes,  when  he 
mraded  6«eee,  chiefly  directed  his  arms  against 
Alhctt^  which  he  took  and  burnt.  Their  mili- 
tary diaracter  was  chiefly  displayed  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  of  Platsa,  and 
of  Mycale.  After  these  immortal  victories, 
tbey  rose  ia  oonseqnence  and  dignity,  and  they 
die  superiority  in  the  affairs  of 
ITie  town  was  rebuilt  and  embellished 
and  a  new  and  magnificent 
erected.  Their  success  made  them 
and  they  raised  contentions  among  the 
states,  that  they  might  aggrandize 
by  their  fall.  The  luxury  and  in- 
j  which  had  been  long  excluded  from 
the  city  hy  the  satotary  laws  of  their  country- 
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■eo,  Draeo  and  Solon,  creeped  by  depees 
among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  soon  after  all 
Greece  united  to  destroy  that  city,  which  claim- 
ed a  iovereigB  power  over  all  the  rest  The 
Peloponnesian  war,  though  at  first  a  private 
qaarrel,  was  soon  fomented  into  an  universal 
war;  and  the  arms  of  all  the  states  of  Pelopoo- 
nesus  [Vid.  Peloponaesiacnm  Bellom]  were  di- 
rected against  Athens,  which,  after  28  yean  of 
misfortunes  and  bloodshed,  was  totally  ruined, 
the  24th  April,  404  years  before  the  chrisuan 
era,  by  Lysaader.  After  fhis,  the  AtheaiaBt 
were  oppressed  by  80  tyrants,  and  lor  a  whila 
labourea  under  the  weight  of  their  own  calaaii<- 
ties.  They  recovered  something  of  their  usual 
spirit  in  the  age  of  Philip,  and  boldly  opposed 
his  ambitious  views;  but  their  short-lived  efforta 
were  not  of  great  service  to  the  interests  of 
Greece,  and  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, B.  C.  86.  The  Athenians  have  been  ad- 
mired in  all  ages,  for  their  love  of  libeity,  and 
for  the  great  men  that  were  bom  among  theai; 
but  favour  there  was  attended  with  danger;  aad 
there  are  very  few  instances  in  die  bistoij  of 
Athens,  that  can  prove  that  (he  jeatoasy  and 
frenzy  of  the  people  did  not  persecute  aad  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  man  who  hnd  fought  tbeur 
battles,  and  exposed  his  life  in  die  defence  of 
his  country.  Perhaps  not  one  single  city  in  the 
world  can  boast  in  such  a  short  space  of  time, 
of  such  a  number  of  truly  illustrious  citizens, 
equally  eelebrated  for  their  humanity,  their 
learning,  and  their  military  abilities.  The 
Romans,  in  the  more  polished  ages  of  their  re- 
public, sent  their  youths  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion at  Athens,  and  respected  the  learning,  while 
they  despised  the  military  character  of  the  in« 
habitants.  The  reputation  the  Athenian  schoola 
had  acquired  under  Socrates  and  Plato,  was 
maintained  by  their  degenerate  and  less  learned 
successor;  and  they  flourished  with  diminished 
lustre,  till  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Justiniaa 
suppressed,  with  the  Roman  consulship,  the 
philosophical  meetings  of  the  academy.  It  hat 
been  said  by  Plutarch,  that  the  good  men  whom 
Athens  produced,  were  the  most  just  and  equi- 
table in  the  world;  but  that  its  bad  citizens 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country, 
for  their  impiety,  perfidiousness,  or  cruelties. 
Their  criminals  were  always  put  to  death  by 
drinking  the  joice  of  hemlock.  The  ancients, 
to  distinguish  Athens  in  a  more  peculiar  man- 
ner, called  it  Astu,  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece, 
the  learned  city,  the  school  of  the  worid,  the 
common  patroness  of  Greece.  The  Athenians 
thought  themselves  the  most  ancient  nation  of 
Greece,  and  supposed  themselves  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Attica,  for  which  reason  they 
were  called  avro^Srette  produced  from  the 
$ame  eartk  which  they  inhabited  ynyw^t  sons  sf 
the  earthy  and  rtvltyt  gnuskoppert.  They 
sometimes  wore  golden  grasdioppers  in  dieir 
hair  as  badges  of  honour,  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  people  of  later  origin  and  less  noble 
extraction,  because  those  insects  are  supposed 
to  be  sprung  from  the  ground.  The  number  of 
men  able  to  bear  arms  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of 
Ceerops  waa  computed  at  20,000,  and  there  ap- 
pearea  no  considerable  aogaeotation  ia  the  more 
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ctfllixed  age  of  Pericles;  bat  ia  die  time  of 
DemetriuB  Pfaalereus  there  were  found  21,000 
oitizens,  10,000  foreigoen,  and  40,000  slaves. 
Among  the  oumeroos  templet  and  public  edi- 
fices, none  was  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
Minerra,  which,  after  being  burnt  by  (he  Per- 
liaiis,  was  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  with  the  finest 
marble,  and  still  exists  a  venerable  monument 
of  the  heroes  patriotism,  and  of  the  abilities  of 
the  architect.  Cic.  ad  •9Uic.  in  Vert.  &c. — 
Tbueyd.  1.  &c  --^uaiin.  3,  &c — Dtod.  IS,  &c. 
^-Mian  V.  H.-^Plxn.  7,  c.  66.— Xencjifc. 
Mtmorab.-^Pkd.  in  vUis,kA.—Str9i>.  9,  &c.— 
Pflw.  1,  &c— Fo/.  JHox  --Li».  31,  &c.— C. 
JVep.  in  MiU,  kc—Polyb  -^Patercui. 

Athenjka,  festirals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  Ibem  was  called 
Panathenaa,  and  the  other  Chalcea;  for  an  ac* 
count  of  which,  see  those  words. 

Atben^um,  a  place  at  Atheot,  sacred  to 
Minerra,  where  the  poets,  philosophers,  and 
vhetoricians  generally  declaimed  and  repeated 
their  compositions.  It  was  public  to  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was 
adopted  at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a  public 

building  for  the  same  laudable  purposes.^ A 

promontory  of  Italy. ^A  fortified  plaee  be- 
tween ^tolia  and  Macedonia.  lAv.  S8,  c  1.1. 
99,  c  26. 

Atbenjkus,  a  Greek  cosmographer. A 

peripatetic  philosopher  of  Cilicia  in  the  time  of 

Augustus.    Sirah. A  Spartan  sent  by  his 

oountrymen  to  Athens,  to  settle  the  peace  during 

the  Pelopennesian  war A  grammarian  of 

Naucratis,  who  composed  an  elegant  and  mis- 
oellaoeous  work,  called  DeipnotophisUe,  replete 
with  very  eurious  and  interesting  remarks,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  the  ancients,  and 
likewise  valuable  for  the  scattered  pieces  of  an 
cient  poetiy  it  preserves.  The  work  consists  of 
16  books,  of  which  the  two  first,  part  of  the 
third,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  last,  are  lost. 
AthensBus  wrote,  besides  this,  an  history  of 
Syria,  and  other  works  now  lost.  He  died  A. 
D.  194.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Causaubon,  fol.  2  vols.  Lugd.  1612,  by  far 

superior  to  the  editions  of  1696  and  1657. 

A  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Semira- 

mis.    Diod, A  brother  of  king  Eomenes  2d, 

famous  for  bis  paternal  affection A  Roman 

general,  in  the  age  of  Gallienus,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  a  book  on  military  en- 
gines.  A  physician  of  Cilicia  in  the  age  of 

Pliny,  who  made  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry  and  air,  I 
the  elements,  instead  of  the  four  commonly  re- 
ceived. 

AthenagSras,  a  Greek  in  the  time  of 
Darius,  to  whom  Phamabazas  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Chios,  &c.  CurL  d,  c.  6. — «A  writer 
on  agriculture.  Forro. ^A  christian  philoso- 
pher, in  the  age  of  Aurelius,  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  resurrection,  and  an  apology  for  the 
christians,  still  extant  He  died  A.  D.  177. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Dechair, 

8to.  Oxon.  1706 ^The  romance  of  Thea- 

genes  and  Charis  is  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 

Athenais,  a  Sibyl  of  Erythraea,  in  the  age 

of  Alexander.    Sirii6. A  daughter  of  the 

philosopher  Leontias. 


I     AtBunojr,  a  peripatetic  philoiopber,  lOd 

'  B.  C. ^A  general  of  the  Sicilian  slaves. 

A  tyrant  of  Athens,  sumamed  Ariston. 

AthehSclbs,  a  general,  &c.  Polytm,  6, 
A  turner  of  Mitylene.    Plin.  34. 

Atubiiodorus,  a  philosopher  of  Tarsas,  in- 
timate with  Augustus.  The  emperor  often  pro- 
fited by  his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  him 
always  to  repeat  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  before  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of 
anger.   Athenodorus  died  in  his  82d  year,  much 

lamented  by  his  countrymen.    Suet, A  poet 

who  wrote  comedy,  tragedy,  and  elegy,  in  the 

age  of  Alexander.    PltU,  in  JiUx. A  steic 

philosopher  of  Cana,  near  Tarsus,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  He  was  intimate  with  Strabo.  Srab. 

■14 A  philosopher,  disciple  to  Zeno,  and 

keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  Peigamos. A 

marble  sculptor. ^A  man  assassinated  at  Bac- 

tra  for  making  himself  absolute. 

Atheos,  a  surname  of  Diagoras  and  Theo- 
dorus,  because  they  denied  the  existence  of  a 
deity,     de.  de  Md.  D.  1,  c.  1. 

Ath£sis,  now  •f<%e,  a  river  of  Cisalpiae 
Gaul,  near  the  Po,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 
Virg.  JEn,  9,  v.  680. 

Athos,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia  160  milea 
in  circumference,  projecting  into  the  iEgean 
sea  like  a  promontory.  It  is  so  high  that  it 
oversbadowi  the  island  of  Lemnos,  though  at 
the  distance  of  87  miles;  or,  according  tomwlem 
calculation,  only  eight  leagues.  When  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece,  he  made  a  trench  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
into  which  be  brought  the  sea-water,  and  con- 
veyed bis  fleet  over  it,  so  that  two  ships  could 
pass  one  another,  thus  desirous  either  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  sailing  round  the  promontory,  or 
to  show  his  vanity  and  the  extent  of  bis  power. 

A   sculptor,    called    Dinocrates,   offered 

Alexander  to  cut  mount  Athos,  and  to  make 
with  it  a  statue  of  the  king  holding  a  town  in 
his  left  hand,  and  in  the  ri^t  a  spacious  basin, 
to  receive  all  the  waters  which  flowed  from  it. 
Alexander  greatly  admired  the  plan,  but  object- 
ed to  the  place;  and  he  observed,  that  the 
neighbouring  country  was  not  sufliciently  firait- 
fnl  to  produce  com  and  provisions  for  the  in- 
habitants which  were  to  dwell  in  the  city,  in 
the  hand  of  the  statue.  Athos  is  now  called 
Monte  Santo,  famous  for  monasteries,  said  to 
contain  some  ancient  and  valuable  maooscripte. 
Herodoi.  6,  c.  44, 1.  7,  c.  21,  &c— Lueon.  2, 
V.  672.— >£ttan.  de  Jinim.  13,  c.  20,  &c — 
Plin.  4,  c.  \0.—jEBckin.  contra  Ctenpk, 

Athdulla,  a  town  of  Arabia.    Strab, 

Athtmbra,  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards  called 
Nyssa.     Strab,  U. 

Atia,  a  city  of  Campania. ^A  law  enacted 

A.  U.  C.  690,  by  T.  Atius  Labienos,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people.  It  abolished  the  Cornelian 
law,  and  put  in  full  force  the  Lex  Domitia,  bj 
transferring  the  right  of  electing  priests  from 

the  collese  of  priests  to  the  people. ^The 

mother  of  Augustus.     Vid.  Accia. 

Atilia  lex  gave  the  pretor,  and  a  majority 
of  the  tiibones,  power  of  appointing  goardians 
to  those  minors  who  were  not  previously  pro- 
vided for  by  their  parents.  It  was  enacted  about 
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A.  a  C.  560. Anofter  A.  U.  C.  44S, 

wM  fife  the  people  power  of  electing  tO 
ortatw  of  dke  aoMiers  in  foar  legions.     Lio. 

AitLnri,  a  ireedmaB,  wbo  exhibiled  combats 
tf  gladiaten  at  PideMe.  The  aoDpbitheatre, 
vfcich  coBtttoed  the  speetalors,  fell  during  the 
njubitsee,  taA  ahont  50,000  persons  were  killed 
m  mnlilalal     TmeU,  4.  Jim.  c.  63. 

Atiu^  Ike  naodier  of  the  poef  Locaa.  She 
aras  aocosetf  of  conspiracy  by  her  son,  who  ex- 
pected to  dear  hiawelf  of  die  charge.  Tactl. 
•Asa.  IS,  c.  5«. 

AiisA,  an  asicieiit  town  of  the  Volsd,  one  of 
fkfriC  dial  began  hoitilities  against iEneas. 
n^.  .Ai.  1,  T.  630. 

A-nvAs,  a  friend  of  Tamos,  fcc.  Vtrg.  JEn. 
11,  ▼.  869. 

ArniA  UBX,  was  cancted  by  the  tribone  Ati- 
ajkn.  \t  pve  a  trihnne  of  the  people  the  priTi- 
kgies  of  a  seaatar,  and  die  ri|^t  of  sittiog  In 
tbesaaate. 

AixAjms,  a  |Kople  of  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  momit  Atlas,  who  Hred  chieiy  on 
Ihe  iMis  of  the  earth,  and  were  said  not  to 
hate  Iheir  sleep  at 
lli^  daily  caiaed 

hb  settiog,  heeaase  his  eieessive  heat  scotched 
awd  fonaealed  then.    Hnrodot. 

ATLAHfUBBs,  a  patroBymic  of  Mercury,  as 
graadsosk  of  Adas.     OM.  Met.  I,  v.  6S9. 

AtlaviIdbs,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  mount 
Alias.  Thef  hoarted  of  being  in  possenion  of 
Use  ooaairy  in  which  all  the  gods  of  andqnity 
received  Iheir  hiith.  Utaans  was  their  first  king, 
wbom,  OB  aeesaot  of  Us  knowledge  of  astrono- 
iwy,  they  carallcd  ia  the  nomber  of  their  gods. 

JMod.  5. ^Tbe  dn^|;bters  of  Atlas,  seven  in 

iiiuiber,  Afaia,  Elei^,  Taygeta,  Asterope, 
Meiope,  Alcyone,  and  Celeao.  They  married 
asne  of  Ihe  gods,  and  most  illustrious  heroes, 
wad  their  children  were  founders  of  many  na- 
tiosis  and  dties.  The  Atlantides  were  called 
Bymphs,  and  even  goddesses,  on  accoant  of  their 
^eat  iaielligeace  and  knowledge.  The  name 
of  Uesperides  was  also  given  them,  on  account 
of  Ihnir  mother  Heiperis.  They  were  made 
cmMtaUatiOBf  after  deaUi.     Vid.  Pleiades. 

Atlawhs,  a  celebrated  island  mentioned  by 
&e  anc'wnls.  Its  situation  is  unknown,  and  even 
its  csiaicaee  doubted  bjr  some  writers. 

Aruks,  tae  of  die  Titans,  'son  of  Japetus  and 
Ctynsene,  oae  of  the  Oceaoides.  He  was  bro- 
Ao*  In  fpisMtheas,  Prometheus,  and  Menmtios 
His  aolher^  name,  according  to  Apollodoros, 
was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione,  daughter  of 
OcAWai,  or  Hesperis,  according  to  others,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  daughters,  called  Atlantides. 
(  Fid.  Affonfidfs)  He  was  king  of  Mauritania, 
aad  snslcr  of  a  thousand  flocks  of  every  kind, 
MS  also  of  beaatifal  gardens,  abounding  in  every 
species  of  fniit,  which  he  had  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  di^^.  Penens,  after  die  conquest 
of  the  Goigoos,  passed  by  the  palace  of  Atlas, 
and  deasant^d  hospitality.  The  king,  who  was 
iiiftimrf  by  an  oracle  of  Themis  that  he  should 
he  deftnaed  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Jo- 

C>  reused  to  receive  him,  and  even  offered 
fiBlence*    Feneas,  ?rfao  was  unequal  in 


streogfli,  showed  him  Medusa*8  head,  and  AUu 
was  [instantly  changed  into  a  large  mountain. 
This  mountain,  which  runs  across  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  east  and  west,  is  so  high  that  the  an- 
cients have  imagined  that  the  heavens  rested  on 
its  top,  and  that  Atlas  supported  die  world  on 
his  shoulders.  Hyginus  says,  that  Adas  assisted 
the  giants  in  their  wars  against  the  gods,  for 
which  Jupiter  compelled  him  to  bear  the  heap 
vens  on  his  shoulders.  The  fable  diat  Adas 
supported  the  heavens  on  his  back,  arises  from 
his  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  his  oAen  fre- 
quenting elevated  places  and  mountains,  whence 
he  might  observe  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
daaghters  of  Adas  were  carried  away  by  Busiris 
king  of  Egn»t,  but  redeemed  by  Hercules,  wbo 
reeaived  as  a  reward  from  the  fadier  the  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  and  a  celestial  globe.  This 
knowledge  Hercules  communicated  to  the 
Greeks;  whence  the  fable  has  further  said,  diat 
he  eased  for  some  time  the  labours  of  Atlas,  by 
taking  upon  his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  hea- 
vens. According  to  some  authors,  Uicre  were 
two  other  persons  of  that  name,  a  king  of  Italy, 
fadier  of  Electra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  fadier 
of  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercuiy.  Virg,  JBn, 
4,  V.  481, 1.  8,  V.  186  —Opii<.  Mei.  4,  fab.  17. 
— Diod.  S.— Lucon.  9,  v.  667,&c.— KoZ.  FUu. 
6.— Hygin.  83,  125,  165,  157, 192.-.4ralfui« 
Jhtr<ni,-^eliod.   l.^Hesicd  Theog,  v.  608, 

Ac. A  river  flowing  IVom  mount  Usemus  into 

die  Istcr.    Herodoi.  4,  c.  49. 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyras,  who  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and  after* 
wards  of  Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xerxes. 
She  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  cancer  by  De- 
mocedes.  She  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Vashli  of  scripture.     HtrodoU  S,  c.  68,  Ac. 

AtrXcbs,  a  people  of  JEtolia,  who  received 
their  name  from  Atrax,  son  of  ^tolus.  Their 
country  was  called  Atracia. 

Atramtttium,  a  town  of  Mysia. 
AtrXpbs,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who  at 
the  general  division  of  the  provinces,  received 
Media.     Diod.  18. 

Atrax,  a  son  of  iEtolus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  the  river  Peoeus.  He  was  king  of 
Tbessaly,  and  built  a  town  which  be  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  This  town  became  so  fa- 
mous, that  the  word  ^tracha  has  been  applied 
to  any  inhabitant  of  Tbessaly.  He  was  father 
to  Hippodamia,  who  married  Pirithous,  and 
whom  we  must  not  confound  with  the  wife  of 
Pelops,  who  bore  the  same  name.  Properl,  1, 
el.  8,  V.  25.— Slat  1.  Theb.  v.  106.— Ouid.  Met. 

12,  V.  209. A  city  of  Tbessaly,  whence  the 

epithet  of  Atracius. A  river  of  .Stolia,^ 

which  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

ATREBATiB,  B  people  of  Britain,  who  vrei*e 
in  possession  of  the  modem  counties  of  Berks, 
Oxford,  Ac. 

Atrjcbatbs,  now  Jhiois,  a  people  of  Grao^, 
who,  together  with  the  Nervii,  opposed  J.  Caesar 
with  15,000  mea.  They  were  conquered,  and 
ComiuB,  a  friend  of  the  general,  tras  set  over 
them  as  king.  They  were  reinstated  in  their 
former  liberty  and  independence,  on  account  of 
the  services  of  Comins.  Cos,  BeU,  GaU.  2, 
Ac. 
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Atrbhi,  a  people  of  Armenia. 

Atrbus,  sod  of  Pelops  by  HipfM>dainia, 
daughter  of  (Eoomaos  kiog  of  Pisa,  was  kiag 
of  Myceoae,  and  brother  to  Pittheoe,  Trcezen, 
Tbyestett  and  Cbrysippas.  As  Cbrysippus  was 
an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fk- 
Tourite  of  his  father,  Uippodamia  resolved  to 
remove  him.  She  persuaded  her  sons  Tbyestes 
and  Atreos  to  murder  him;  but  their  refusal  ex- 
asperated her  more,  and  she  executed  it  herself. 
This  murder  was  grievous  to  Pelops;  he  sus- 
pected his  two  sons,  who  fled  away  from  his 
presence.  Atreus  retired  to  the  court  of  Eurys- 
theus  king  of  Argos,  bis  nephew,  and  upon  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  He 
married,  as  some  report,  iErope,  bis  predeces- 
sor's daughter,  by  whom  he  had  Plistheoes, 
Menelaos,  and  Agamemnon.  Others  affirm,  that 
iErope  was  the  wife  of  Plisthenes,  by  whom  she 
had  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  are  the 
reputed  sous  of  Atreus,  because  that  prince  took 
care  of  their  education,  and  brought  them  up  as 
his  own.  (  Vid.  Pliathenea.)  Tbyestes  had  fol- 
lowed his  brother  to  Argos,  where  be  lived  with 
him,  and  debauched  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two,  or,  according  to  some,  three  children.  This 
incestuous  coiimerce  offended  Atreus,  and  Tby- 
estes was  banished  from  bis  court.  He  was 
however  soon  aAer  recalled  by  his  brother,  who 
determined  cruelly  to  revenge  the  violence  ofl^r- 
ed  to  his  bed.  To  effect  this  purpose,  he  invited 
bis  brother  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  where  Tbyestes 
was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the  children  he 
had  had  by  his  sister-in-law  the  queen.  After 
the  repast  was  finished,  the  arms  and  heads  of 
the  murdered  children  were  produced  to  con- 
vince Tbyestes  of  what  he  had  feasted  upon. 
This  action  appeared  so  cruel  and  impious,  that 
the  sun  is  said  to  have  shrunk  back  in  its  course 
at  the  bloody  sight.  Tbyestes  immediately  fled 
to  the  court  of  Thesprotus,  and  thence  to  Sicyon, 
where  he  ravished  his  own  (laughter  Pelopea,  in 
a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva,  without  knowing 
who  she  was.  This  incest  he  committed  inten- 
tionally, as  some  report,  to  revenge  himself  on 
his  brother  Atreus,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  oracle,  which  promised  him  satisfaction  for 
the  cruelties  he  had  suffered,  only  from  the  hand 
of  a  son  who  should  be  bom  of  himself  and  his 
own  daughter.  Pelopea  brought  forth  a  son 
whom  she  called  £gisthus,  and  soon  after  she 
married  Atreus,  who  had  lost  his  wife.  Atreus, 
adopted  iEgistbus,  and  sent  him  to  murder  Tby- 
estes, who  had  been  seized  at  Delphi,  and  im- 
prisoned. Tbyestes  knew  his  son,  and  made 
himself  known  to  him;  he  made  him  espouse  his 
cause,  and  instead  of  becoming  his  fatber^s 
murderer,  he  rather  avenged  his  wrongs,  and 
returned  to  Atreos,  whom  he  assassinated.  Vid. 
ThyesUa^  JEgislhWy  Pelopta,  Jganumnon^  and 
MeneUtus.—Hygin.  fab.  83,  86,  87,  88,  and 
268. — Euripid.  in  Onat.  in  Jpkig  Tuwr. — 
PiW.  in  ParaU.—Pau8.  9,  c.  40.-^ottod.  S, 
c.  10  — Scnee.  in  ^tr. 

AtrIdje,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the  sons 
of  Atreus.  This  is  false  upon  the  authority  of 
Hesiod,  Lactantius,  Dictys  of  Crete,  &c.  who 
naiutaia  that  these  princes  were  not  the  aoni 


of  Atreus,  bat  of  PlistheDet,  and  that  (bey  were 
brought  up  in  the  house  and  under  the  eye  of 
their  grandfather.     Fid.  Plisthenev. 

Atronius,  a  friend  of  Tomus,  killed  by  the 
Trojans.     Virg.  ^Gti   10. 

Atropatia,  a  part  of  Media.     Sfraft. 

Atr$po8,  one  of  the  Parese,  daughters  of 
Nox  and  Erebus.  According  to  the  derivation 
of  her  name  (<t  ntm  t^tirm  unvUo)  she  is  inexo- 
rable, and  inflexible,  and  her  duty  among  the 
three  sisters  is  to  cut  the  thread  of  life,  without 
any  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  quality.  She  was 
represented  by  the  ancients  in  a  black  veil,  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  in  her  hand.     Vid.  Parcae 

T.  Q.  Atta,  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this  name 
from  some  delbrmity  in  his  legs  or  feet.  His 
compositions,  dramatical  as  well  as  satirical, 
were  held  in  universal  admiration,  though  Ho- 
race thinks  of  them  with  iodiffereace.  Hont. 
8,  ep.  1,  V.  79. 

AttIua,  a  city  of  Pampbylia,  built  by  kiog 
Attains.    Streb. 

AttalIcvs.     Vid.  Attains  Sd. 

Attalvs  1st,  king  of  Pergamos,  succeeded 
Eumenes  1st.  He  defeated  tbe  Gauls  who  had 
invaded  his  dominioas,  extended  tus  conquests 
to  mount  Taurus,  aad  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus.  The  Athenians 
revrarded  his  merit  with  great  honours.  He 
died  at  Pergamus  after  a  reioi  of  44  years,  B. 
C.  197.     Lh.  W,  27,  28,^&c.— Po«!j6    6.— 

Strab,  IS ^Tfae  2d  of  that  name,  was  sent 

on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  his  brother  Eumenes 
the  2d,  and  at  his  return  was  appointed  guardian 
to  his  nephew  Attains  the  Sd,  who  was  then  an 
infant.  Ftusias  made  sucoesafut  war  against  him, 
and  seized  his  capital;  but  the  conquest  was 
stopped  by  the  int^ereace  of  the  Romans,  who 
restored  Attains  to  hislhrone.  Attalas,  who  has 
received  the  name  of  Philadelphm^  from  his 
fraternal  love,  was  a  munificent  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  founder  of  several  cities.  He  was 
poisoned  by  his  nephew  in  the  8Sd  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  1S8.  He  had  governed  tbe  nation 
with  great  prudence  and  moderatioo  for  iO 
years.  Strab.  IS.— Poiy6.  6. The  Sd,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  by  tbe 
murder  of  Attains  tbe  2d,  and  made  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty  to  his  relations*  and  his 
wanton  exercise  of  power.  He  was  son  to  Eu- 
menes 2d,  and  samamed  PhUopaUr.  He  left 
the  cares  of  government  to  cultivate  his  garden, 
and  to  make  experiments  on  the  nueltiBg  of  me- 
tals. He  lived  in  great  amity  with  the  Romans; 
and  as  he  died  without  issue  by  his  wife  Bere- 
nice, he  left  in  his  will  the  words  P.  R.  meonim 
hctrtB  estOj  which  the  Romans  interpreted  as 
themselves,  and  therefore  took  possession  of  his 

gdom,  B  C.  ISS,  and  made  of  it  a  Roman 
province,  which  they  governed  by  a  proconsul. 
From  this  circumstance,  whatever  was  a  valua- 
ble acquisition,  or  as  ample  fortune,  was  always 
called  by  the  epithet  o£JitMkm.  Attaiua,  as  weU 
as  his  predecessors,  made  themselves  celebrat- 
ed for  the  valuable  libraries  which  they  collect- 
ed at  Peigamus,  and  for  the  patronage  which 
merit  and  virtue  always  found  at  their  court. 
EAv.  24,  tic.    Pirn.  7,  8,  as,  &c— JwfMi.  39. 
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.  I,  ad.  1. Aa  offieer  in  Aiemder't 

mwf.   CmrL  4,  c.  13. Another  very  iDimi- 

al^  AleundMr  He  wat  pot  lo  death  by  Par- 
flsabk  aad  Alexander  waa  accosed  of  tbe  raar- 
4er.  CmU  S,  c  9, 1.  8,e  1. — .-A  phiJoiopber, 

fNccptar  t»  Seneca.    8etc,  ep.  108. ^An 

MoaMMrofRhodea. 

AiTABaAf*  an  offieer  who  seiaad  those  that 
had  nnaiyiiftd  with  DjmoQB  ngainst  Alexander. 
Cwl«. 

ATfVfi  CatIto,  a  oooaol  in  the  age  of  Au- 
pilH,  «kt  arrate  treatises  oa  sacerdotal  laws, 
pihtie  ennti  of  jaatice,  and  the  doty  of  a  sena- 
te-.  ni,jaumM. 

Anas,  a  son  of  Calaas  of  Fhiygia,  who  was 
Be  inlrodaoed  the  worship  of 


Cybak  uaong  the  I^dlaaa,  aad  became  a  great 
ite  of  the  caddaas.    Jupiter  was  jealous 


of  hit  aaeecsi,  and  seat  a  wild  boar  to  lay  waste 
the  cooniiy,  and  destiof  Attes.    Ptmt.  7,  c.  1 1. 

Amns,  a  dnaf^iter  of  Cranaus  the  2d,  king 
of  AthnoB,  who  gare  her  name  to  Attica,  ae- 
eoidii^  to  jSpolkd.  S,  c.  14. 

AfHcAj  a  coanky  of  Achaia  or  Hellas,  at 
<he  aaalh  «f  AoBotia,  west  of  the  ^gean  sea, 
north  tf  the  Snranicos  Sinus,  aod  east  of  Me- 
pnu  ft  reecifcd  its  oame  from  Atthis  the 
da^te  of  Gnaaaa.  It  wat  originally  called 
isan,  ftoai  the  loniana,  who  settled  there;  aod 
sho  Ada,  which  mpiib»  shors,  and  Cecropia, 
bom  t^ccra^  tbe  fint  of  its  kiogi.  The  most 
fiaaoBSflf  dicitiea  ia  called  Athens,  whose  in- 
habitaata  tometiaies  bear  the  name  of  Jiuid. 
Attica  w«a  luwas  iar  its  gold  and  siher  mioes, 
which  esaHitBtod  the  best  part  of  the  public 
revcaaes.  The  bee  of  the  coontiy  was  partly 
level  aad  partly  aMantninoos,  divided  into  the 
iSnibeiaf  Acaaaatia,  .£aatis,  Antiochis,  At- 
lidM^  JEgm,  Eracbtheia,  Adrianis,  Hippotboon- 
tis,  Ceoiifai.  LeontiB,  iEoeis,  Ptolemais,  and 
PMdinui;  whose  inhabitants  were  numbered  in 
tbe  116th  olynpind,  at  31,000  citizens,  and 
400,000  stavea,  wilhin  174  TUlages,  some  of 
nfaick  weie  eoMaderaUe  towns,  rid.  Athenae. 
Anicus,  one  of  Galba's  serrants.  who  en- 
t«d  his  palace  with  a  bloody  sword,  and  de- 
dared  he  had  killed  Otho.    TaeU.  Hia.  I. 

(T.  PoBiyaniaa)  a  celebrated  Roman  knight  to 
wbam  Cieera  wrote  a  great  number  of  letters, 
which  esataiaed  the  general  history  of  the  age. 
They  sae  aow  extant,  and  divided  into  17  books. 
la  the  time  of  Harina  and  Sylla,  Atticus  retired 
to  Afteas,  whei«  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the 
dtiiens,  that  aflter  hia  departure,  they  erected 
i  la  him  ia  coaomeaMration  of  his  munifi- 
liber^ity.  He  was  such  a  perfect 
of  die  Greek  writers,  and  spoke  their 
_  I  so  flnenily,  that  he  was  sumamed  M- 
tieai,  aad  na  a  proof  of  bis  learning,  he  iavour- 
^  flia  warid  with  some  of  bis  compositions.  He 
hebafed  in  each  a  disinterested  manner,  that  he 
aieadad  neither  of  the  iaimical  parties  at  Kome, 
nad  bodi  wen  equally  aatious  of  courting  his 
apptahalian-  He  lived  in  the  greatest  intima- 
cy with  ifae  iHnstrioaa  men  of  his  age,  and  be  was 
■th  a  kwer  of  truth,  that  he  not  on\y  abstain- 
^Inm  fisladiood  even  in  a  joke,  hot  treated 
^  the  graalett  contempt  and  indignation  a 
friagiaBgae.    Ititnid  he  rdnedtotakeali- 


^Mhen  unable  to  get  the  better  of  a  finrer« 
and  died  in  his  77tb  year,  B.  C.  32,  after  bear- 
ing tbe  amiable  character  of  peace-maker  among 
his  friends.  ComeUw  JVepot,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  has  written  a  minute  account  of 
his  life.  Cic  od  Jluic,  &c  Herodes,  an  Athe- 
nian in  the  age  of  the  Antomnes,  descended 
from  Miltiades,  and  celebrated  for  his  munifi- 
cence. His  son  of  tbe  same  name,  was  honour- 
ed with  the  consulship,  and  be  generously  erect- 
ed an  aqueduct  at  Troas,  of  which  he  had  been 
made  goremor  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  rais- 
ed in  other  parts  of  the  empire  several  public 
buildings  as  useful  as  they  were  magnificent.— 
Pht^ostrol.  inviL   2,  p.  648  -.^.   GeU.  noef. 

,SU A  consul  in  the  age  of  Nero,  &c.     T^ 

cU.  jinn,  15. 

AttIla,  a  celebrated  king  of  thci  Huns,  a  na- 
tion in  the  southern  parts  of  Scythia,  who  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  ia  the  reign  of  Val- 
entinian,  with  an  army  of  600,000  men,  and 
laid  waste  tbe  provinces.  He  took  the  town  of 
Aquileia,  and  marched  against  Rome;  but  his 
retreat  and  peace  were  purchased  with  a  large 
sum  ofmaaey  by  the  feeble  emperor.  Attila, 
who  boasted  in  tbe  appellation  of  the  soowrgt  of 
G(hL  died  A.  D.  463,  of  an  uncommon  effusion 
of  blood  the  first  night  of  his  nuptials.  He  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests  over 
the  whole  world;  and  he  often  feasted  his  bar- 
barity by  dragging  captive  kiogi  in  bis  train. 
Jomond.  de  Beb.  Gei. 
Attilius,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  first  Punic 

war.      Vid.  Regolns. Calatinus,  a  Roman 

consul  who  fou^t  the  Carthagiaian  fleet 
Marcus,  a  poet  who  translated  the  ElectrA  of 
Sophocles  into  Latin  verse,  and  wrote  comedies 
whose  unintelligible  language  procured  him  the 

appellation  of  Ferreus. Regulus,  a  Roman 

censor  who  built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  con- 
cord. Lav.  23,  c.  S3,  &Cw The  name  of  At- 

tilius  was  common  among  the  Romans,  and  ma- 
ny of  the  public  magistrates  are  called  Attilii; 
their  life  however  is  not  (amous  for  any  illustri- 
ous event. 

Attinas,  an  officer  set  over  Bactriana  by 
Alexander.     CvrL  8. 
Attius  Pelionvb,  an  officer  of  Caesar.    Ces. 

BeU.   do.  1. ^Tullius,  tbe  general  of  the 

Volsci,  to  whom  Coriolanus  fled  when  banished 

from  Rome.    Liv. Varus  seized  Auxinum 

in  Pumpey*s  name,  whence  he  was  expelled. 
After  this  he  fled  to  Africa,  which  he  alienated 

from  J.  Cxsar.     Cos.  1,  BeU,  Cw, A  poet. 

Fid.  Accius. The  family  of  the  Attii  was 

descended  from  Atys,  one  of  the  companions  of 
^oeas,  according  to  flie  opinion  which  Virgil 
has  adopted.    JSan,  6,  v.  668. 

Atvrus,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Jidour^ 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Pyrenean  moan- 
tains  into  the  bay  of  Biscay.    Lucnn.  1,  v.  426. 
AtyIdj£,  the  descendants  of  Atys  the  Ly 
dian. 

Atts,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
away  his  son  Tyrrbenus,  with  a  colony  of  Ly- 
dians,  who  settled  iu  Italy.    Herodot,  1,  c.  7. 

A  son  of  CrcBsns  king  of  Lydia.    He  was 

forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons  by  bis  father 
who  had  dreamt  that  be  had  been  killed.  Some 
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time  aAer  this,  Atys  prevailed  on  hit  fiither  to 
permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a  wild  boaTi  wbiefa 
laid  waste  the  coantry  of  Mysia,  and  he  was- 
killed  in  the  attempt  by  Adrastas,  whom  Croe- 
sas  had  appointed  guardian  over  his  son,  and 
thus  the  apprehensions  of  the  monarch  were  re- 
alized.    Herodot.  1,  c.  34,  fcc.— FiW.  Adrastus. 

A  Trojan,  who  came  to  Italy  with  iEneas, 

and  is  supposed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  fa-> 
mily  of  the  Attii  at  Rome.  Hrg.  JEn.  6,  t. 
668. A  youth  to  whom  Itmene  the  daugh- 
ter of  (Edipns  was  promised  in  marriage.  He 
was  killed  by  Tydens  before  his  nuptials.  Stat. 
TM.  8,  V.  598. — A  son  of  Limniace,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  Ganges,  who  assisted  Cephens 
in  preventing  the  marriage  of  Andromeda,  and 
was  killed  by  Perseus  with  a  burning  log  of 

wood.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v  47. A  celebrated 

shepherd  of  Phrygia,  of  whom  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  generally  called  Cybele,  became  enamour- 
ed. She  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  her  tem- 
ple, and  made  him  promise  he  always  would  live 
in  celibacy.  He  violated  his  vow  by  an  amour 
with  the  nymph  Sangaris,  for  which  the  soddess 
made  him  so  insane  and  delirious,  that  he  cas- 
trated himself  with  a  sharp  stone.  This  was  af- 
terwards intentionally  made  by  his  sacerdotal  soc- 
cessors  in  the  service  of  Cybele,  to  prevent  their 
breaking  their  vows  of  perpetual  chastity.  This 
account  is  the  most  general  and  most  approved. 
Others  say,  that  the  goddess  became  fond  of 
Atys,  because  he  had  introduced  her  festivals 
in  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  she 
herself  mutilated  him.  Patuanias  relates,  in 
J3lcluriey  c.  17,  that  Atys  was  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Sangar,  who  became  pregnant 
by  putting  the  bow  of  an  almond  tree  in  her  bo- 
som. Jupiter,  as  the  passage  mentions,  once 
had  an  amorous  dream,  and  some  of  the  impa- 
rity of  the  god  fell  upon  the  earth,  which  soon 
after  produced  a  monster  of  an  human  form, 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes.  This 
monster  was  called  Agdistis,  and  was  deprived 
by  the  gods  of  those  parts  which  distinguish  the 
male  sex.  From  the  mutilated  parts  which 
were  thrown  upon  the  ground,  rose  an  almond 
tree,  one  of  whose  branches  a  nymph  of  the 
Sangar  gathered,  and  placed  in  her  bosom  as 
mentioned  above.  Atys,  as  soon  as  bom,  was 
exposed  in  a  wood,  but  preserved  by  a  she-goat. 
The  genius  Agdistis  saw  him  in  the  wood,  and 
was  captivated  with  his  beauty.  As  Atys  was 
going  to  celebrate  bis  nuptials  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Pessinus,  Agdistis  who  was 
jealous  of  his  rival,  inspired  by  bis  enchantments 
the  king  and  his  future  son-in-law  with  such  an 
uncommon  fury,  that  they  both  attacked  and 
mutilated  one  another  in  the  struggle.  Ovid, 
says,  Met.  10,  fab.  S,  &c.  that  CybeSe  changjed 
Atys  into  a  pine-tree  as  be  was  going  to  lay  vio- 
lent bands  upon  himself,  and,  ever  afier,  that 
free  was  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the  gods..  Af- 
ter his  death,  Atys  received  divine  honours,  and 
temples  were  raised  to  his  memory,  particularly 
at  Dymn.  CatuU.  de  .Aiy.  ^  Berec^Ovid, 
Met.  10,  fab.  3,  Fast.  4,  v.  223,  &c.— Ltictmi. 

in  Ded  Stpid. Sylvius,  son  of  Albius  Sylvius, 

was  king  of  Alba.    Liv.  1,  c  3. 
AtabIcum,  a  shrong  aiod  fortified  town  of 


Gaol,  BOW  called  Boorges  die  eqiilal  of  Berry. 
Cos.  BeU.  QeM.  7. 

Avella,  a  town  of  Campania,  abounding  hi 
nuts,  whence •ttolB  have  been  called  jfve{(£i«. 
SU.  8,  V.  46,  &c— Kirjr.  ^Gn.  7,  v.  740, 

AtuttIhus,  a  son  of  Hereules,  by  Rhea,  wbo 
assisted  Tumua  against  iEneas,  and  distingnisli- 
ed  himself  by  his  valour.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  66T. 

A  king  of  Alba,  buried  upon  mount  Aven- 

tine.  Ovid.  Fatt.  4,  v.  61. Oneof  theseveo 

hills  on  whieh  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  buitC 
It  was  13,300  feet  in  circumference,  and  was 
given  to  the  people  to  build  houses  upon,  by  king 
Ancus  Martins.  It  was  not  reckoned  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  fill  the  reign  of  the  empe* 
ror  Claudius,  because  the  soothsayers  looked 
upon  it  as  a  place  of  ill  omen,  as  Remus  had 
been  buried  there,  whose  blood  had  been  crimi- 
nally shed.  The  word  is  derived,  aecording  to 
some,  ab  &oibut,  because  birds  were  fond  of  Cbe 
place.  Others  suppose  that  it  receives  its  nsune 
because  Aventinus,  one  of  the  Alban  kings,  was 
buried  upon  it.  Juno,  the  Moon,  Diana,  Bona 
Dea,  Hercules,  and  the  goddess  of  Victory  and 
Liberty,  had  magnificent  temples  built  upon  it. 
Varro  deL.L.  4 — Virg.  JEh.  8,  v.  i$B,-^Idv. 
1,  c.  83. 

AvBRifus  or  AvsRWA,  a  lake  of  Campaniaj 
near  Bale,  whose  waters  wen  so  nnwholeaome 
and  putrid,  that  no  birds  were  seen  on  Its  banka; 
hence  its  original  name  was  «o{v#',  avQma  em- 
rens.  The  aneients  made  it  the  entiance  of  hel), 
as  also  one  of  its  rivers.  Its  eircuaiference  vras 
five  stadia,  and  its  depth  eoold  not  be  ascertained. 
The  waters  of  the  Averous  were  indispensably 
necessary  in  all  enchantments  and  macical  pro- 
cesses. It  may  be  observed,  that  all  lakes  whoae 
stagnated  waters  were  putrid  and  ofibnsive  to 
the  smell,  were  indiscriminately  called  Avenia. 
Virg.  JEn,  4,  v.  6.— 12, 8u.  1. 6,  v.  201,  &c. — 
MeU,  2,  c.  4— 2f(rti6.— 6.— Diod.  4.-.jlrialot. 
deJtdm. 

AvBsTA,  a  book  composed  by  Zoroaster. 

AuPBiA  AQUA,  called  afterwards  Marcia,  was 
the  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  water  in  RMne, 
and  it  was  first  conveyed  into  the  city  by  Ancua 
Martins. 

AuriDEKA,  now  Jiyidaui,  a  city  of  the  Peligni 
in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants,  called  JtufidenmieSy 
were  among  the  Sabines.    lie.  10,  c.  12. 

AupVdia  lsz,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Ao- 
fidius  Luroo,  A.  U.  C.  692.  It  ordained,  that  i€ 
any  candidate  in  canvassing  for  an  office,  |nt>-> 
mised  money  to  the  tribunes,  and  foiled  in  tbe 
performance,  he  should  be  excused;  but  it  he 
actually  paid  it,  he  should  be  compelled  to  |Miy 
every  tribune  6000  sesterces. 

AuPiDius,  an  efieminatepenon  of  Chiei.  Jiso. 

9,  V.  26. Bassus,  a  famous  historiaa  in  tbe 

age  of  Quintilian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  civil  wars. A  Rosaan  sena- 
tor, ihmous  for  his  blindness  and  abilitiea.   One. 

7iue.  6. Lurco,  a  man  who  enriched  himaelT 

by  fattening  peacocks,  and  selling  them  for  meat. 
Ptin.  10.— — Lnscus,  a  man  obteurely  bom,  and 
made  a  pretor  «f  Fundi,  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
1  Sat.  6,  T.  34. 

AuFlDVi,  a  river  of  ApaHa  faUiag'inlo  Oae 
Adriatic  tea,  aqd  mow  ctUed  OCuto.  It  wan  <na 
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ihtaliM  AeBoBUUM  were  defeated  bj  Han- 
■iMif Caua^  The  ipol  is  11111  sIiowd  by  the 
iafateaCf,  aad  bean  the  name  of  the  field  of 
Uod  HonL  3,  od.  SO,  ).  4,  od.  9 — Vifg. 
iklI,v.40S. 

Ire  A  aid  Av6B  and  Auoka,  daughter  of 
iiesskiBgtf  Tegea,  hy  Necra,  was  ravished 
if  Hcmles,  and  broaght  forth  a  son,  whom  she 
aposed  io  fte  woods  to  coaeeal  her  amoors  from 
kcr  father.  The  child  waaDreserred,  and  call- 
ed Telc^.  Alenswasinlormedofhisdangh- 
ter>s  dane,  aad  gave  her  to  Nanplias  to  be  pat 
to  deaH.  Aiplias  refosed  to  perform  the  cmei 
offce,  aad  gave  Aega  to  Teathras,  king  of  M ysia, 
wto,  Mag  without  issue,  adopted  her  as  his 
di^kter.  Some  time  after,  the  dominions  of 
Teothias  were  invaded  by  an  enemy,  and  the 
kag  pcomised  his  crown  and  daughter  to  him 
*i»  cQuU  deliver  him  from  the  impending  ca- 
lamity. Telcpfaus,  whobadbeen  directed  by  the 
oracie  ts  go  to  tte  coart  of  TeuOuas,  if  he  wish- 
ed to  fiad  bis  parents,  ofiered  his  services  to  the 
king,  and  ^  were  accepted.  As  he  was  going 
to  unite  hamself  to  Aage,  la  coasequence  of  the 
vielDiy  he  had  ohtaiae^  Aoge  rushed  from  him 
nifh  lecrer  honor,  and  the  gods  sent  a  serpent 
te  sepaiale  them.  Ange  implored  the  aid  of 
Htwalei,  who  made  her  son  known  to  her,  and 
ibe  letuned  with  him  to  Tegea.  Paiiamias  says 
ttat  Ange  was  coafined  in  a  coiTer  with  her  in- 
faatfOB,aad  thrown  into  the  sea,  where,  after 
being  pieKtved  and  protected  by  Minerva,  she 

was  finmdbj  ting  Tenthras.  J^polUd.  i  wad  3 

Pant.  8,  c.  4^fi!em.  fiab.  99  and  100. 

Avaunn,  an  Aiahian,  who,  for  his  good  offi- 
ces, obtaiaed  the  laiOBr  of  Fompey,  whom  be 

vilely  deeeived.    Di§. ^A  king  of  Osroene, 

whom  CancaHa  nprisooed,  after  he  had  given 
kirn  spilemo  oremiscs  of  friendship  and  support. 
Die,  18,  ^  ^ 

Arcu,  a  fram  of  Laeonia.  Pmir.  3,  c.  21. 

^Another  of  Locris. 

Auoui  and  Aogkas,  son  of  Eleus,  or  Elios, 
««  oae  of  the  Argonants,  and  afterwards  as- 
tt^cd  the  throne  of  Elia.  He  had  an  immense 
BBBherof  Qien  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in 
vUch  they  were  fcq;^  had  never  been  cleansed, 
ssthat  the  task  seemed  an  impossibility  to  any 
■>>■•  Hcvenles  undertook  it  on  promise  of  re- 
ceiving lor  a  reward,  tbe  tenth  part  of  the  herds 
of  Aa^  or  someAing  equivalent.  Tbe  hero 
^•yd  4e  coarse  of  the  river  Alpheos,  or,  ac- 
cording la  otheit,of  the  Penens,  vdiicb  immedi- 
ateJy  earned  anay  tlie  dung  an^  filth  from  the 
stafaJes.  Aagiafl  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pcaie,  on  pretence  that  Hercules  bad  made  use 
of  artifiee,  and  bad  not  experienced  any  labour 
or  tiaaUe,  and  he  farther  drove  bis  own  son 
Pbyleas  Jbm  his  kingdom,  because  be  supported 
tbe  daias  of  Ihe  hero.  Tbe  refusal  was  a  de- 
daralioa  of  war.  Hercules  conquered  Elis,  put 
to  death  Aogiaa,  and  gave  the  crown  to  Pbyleus. 
ratMrnm  saiyo,  6,  c.  2  and  3,  that  Hercules 
sotted  the  Hft  of  Aogias  for  the  sake  of  his  son, 
>ad  (hat  Phyleaa  vrent  to  settle  in  Dulichium; 
and  that  at  die  death  of  Angias,  his  other  son, 
AgasthcMs,  saeeeeded  to  the  throne.  Aogias 
'^^ivad,  after  bin  death,  the  honours  which  were 
rocndljrp^loahem.  Angiaf  haa  been  caU- 


ed  tbe  son  of  Sol,  became  Elius  aignifles  the  son. 
The  proverb  of  jtft^eon  sUhU  is  now  applied  to 
an  impossibility.  if|gin  fab.  14,  30,  167. — 
P(tn.  17,  c.  9.~S<rafr.  8.-.^(od.  2. 

AvgYljb,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  supposed 
that  there  were  no  gods  except  the  manes  of  the 
dead,  of  whom  they  sought  oracles.    Afefo,  1. 

AugInds,  a  mountain  of  Liguria.  Lko.  39, 
c.2. 

Auo^aas,  certain  officers  at  Bome  who  fore- 
told future  events,  whence  their  name,  ofr  oriimi 
gorrifu.  They  were  first  created  by  Romulus, 
to  tbe  number  of  three.  Servius  Tullius  added 
a  fourth,  and  tbe  tribupes  of  the  people  A.  U.  C. 
454,  increased  the  number  to  nine;  and  Sylla 
added  six  more  during  his  dictatorship.  They 
bad  a  particular  college,  and  the  chief  amonpt 
them  was  called  mogister  eoUtgkk-  Their  ofiroe 
was  honourable;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was 
convicted  dT  any  crime,  he  could  not  be  deprived 
of  his  privileges;  an  indolgence  granted  to  no 
other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  The  augur  ge- 
nerally sat  on  a  high  tower  to  make  his  observa- 
tions. His  face  was  turned  towards  the  east, 
and  be  had  the  north  at  his  left,  and  the  south  at 
his  right.  With  a  crooked  stafi*  he  divided  the 
face  of  the  heavens  into  four  diiTerent  parts,  and 
afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  covering  his 
head  with  his  vestment.  There  were  generally 
five  things  from  which  the  augurs  drew  omens: 
the  first  consisted  in  observing  the  pbsenomena 
of  the  heavens,  such  as  thunder,  ligbloiog,  co- 
mets, &e.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn 
from  the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  The  third 
was  from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness 
or  indifierence  in  eating  the  bread  which  was 
thrown  to  them,  was  looked  upon  as  lucky  or  un- 
lucky. The  fourth  was  from  quadrupeds,  from 
their  crossing  or  appearing  in  some  unaccustom- 
ed place.  The  fifth  was  from  difierent  casualties, 
which  were  called  Dira^  such  as  spilling  salt 
upon  a  table,  or  wine  upon  one's  clothes,  hearing 
strange  noises,  stumbling  or  sneezing,  meeting 
a  wolf,  hare,  fox,  or  pregnant  bitch.  From  such 
superstitious  notions  did  the  Romans  draw  their 
prophecies;  the  sight  of  birds  on  the  left  hand 
was  always  deemed  a  lucky  object,  and  the  words 
stnister  and  kevus,  though  generally  supposed  to 
be  terms  of  ill  luck,  were  always  used  by  tbe 
augurs  in  an  auspicious  sense.  Cte.  dt  Dit. — 
Itn.  1,  &c. — Ditmyi.  Hal^ — Ovid.  Fast. 

Augusta,  a  name  given  to  seventy  cities  in 
tbe  Roman  provinces  in  honour  of  Augustus 

Csesar. London,  as  capital  of  the  country 

of  the  Trinobantes,  was  called  Augusta  Trino- 
bantina. Messalina,  famous  for  her  debau- 
cheries, was  called  Augusta,  as  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.    Juv»  6,  v.  118. 

August! u A,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  returned 
to  Rome,  after  be  had  established  peace  over 
tbe  difierent  parts  of  the  empire. 

AuGUSTENus,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  dis- 
lingnished  himself  by  his  writings,  as  well  as  by 
the  austerity  of  his  life.  In  bis  works,  which 
are  numerous,  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  great 
genius,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  He  died  in  the  76th  year 
of  bif  age,  A.  D.  430.    The  best  edition  of  his 
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woiki  if  that  of  the  Benedict,  fol.  Ant.  1100  to 
1T03.  U  Tols. 

AucDSTODvvuM,  ttow  j^tilttfi,  a  town  of  Oaol, 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  iBdui. 

AuGUBTdLos,  die  last  Roman  emperor  of  the 
weit,  A.  D.  416,  conquered  bj  Odoacer,  king  of 
the  Hemli. 

Augustus  Octatiawus  Cjksak,  second  em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavius,  a  senator, 
and  Accia,  daughter  of  Julius,  and  sister  to  Ju- 
lias Cesar.  He  was  adopted  by  bis  anele  Gsesar, 
and  inherited  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortane. 
He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four;  and  though 
only  eighteen  when  bis  nncle  was  murdered,  be 
hasten^  to  Rome,  where  be  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  senate  and  people,  and  received  the 
honours  of  the  consulship  two  years  after,  as  the 
reward  of  his  hypocrisy.  Though  his  youth  and 
his  inexperience  were  ridiculed  by  bis  enemies, 
who  branded  him  with  the  appellation  of  boy, 
yet  he  rose  in  consequence  by  his  prudence  and 
▼alonr,  and  made  war  against  bis  opponents,  on. 
pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  murdered 
uncle.  But  when  he  perceived  that  by  making 
him  fight  against  Antony,  the  senate  wished  to 
debilitate  both  antagonists,  he  changed  his  views, 
and  uniting  himself  with  his  enemy,  soon  formed 
the  second  triumvirate,  in  which  his  cruel  pro* 
scriptioos  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  300  sena* 
tors  and  SOO  knights,  and  did  not  even  spare  the 
life  of  bis  friend  Cicero.  By  the  divisions  which 
were  made  among  the  triumvirs,  Augustas  re- 
tained for  himself  the  more  important  provinces 
of  the  west,  and  banished,  as  if  it  were,  his  col- 
leagues, Lepidus  and  Antony,  to  more  distant 
territories.  But  as  long  as  the  murderers  of  Cie- 
sar  were  alive,  the  reigning  tyrants  had  reasons 
for  apprehension,  and  therefore  the  forces  of  the 
triumvirate  Were  directed  against  the  partisans 
of  Brutus  and  the  senate.  The  battle  was  de- 
cided at  Philippi,  where  it  is  said  that  the  va- 
lour and  condiict  of  Antony  alone  preserved  the 
combined  armies,  and  effected  the  defeat  of  the 
republican  forces.  The  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Brutus  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  in  insolent  re- 
venge thrown  at  the  feet  of  Caesar's  statue.  On 
bis  return  to  Italy,  Augustus  rewarded  his  sol- 
diers with  the  lands  of  those  that  bad  been  pro- 
scribed; but  among  the  sufferers  were  many  who 
had  never  injured  the  conqueror  of  Philippi,  es- 
pecially Virgil,  whose  modest  application  pro- 
cured the  restitution  of  his  property.  The  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  Augustus  and  An- 
tony was  broken  as  soon  as  the  fears  of  a  third 
rival  vanished  away,  and  the  aspiring  heir  of 
Csesar  was  easily  induced  to  take  up  arms  by 
the  little  jealousies  and  resentment  of  Folvia. 
Her  death,  however,  retarded  hostilities;  the  two 
rivals  were  reconciled;  their  united  forces  were 
successfully  directed  against  the  younger  Pom- 
pey;  and,  to  strengthen  their  friendship,  Antony 
agreed  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 
But  as  this  step  was  political,  and  not  dictated 
by  affection,  Octavia  was  slighted,  and  Antony 
resigned  himself  to  the  pleasures  and  company 
of  the  beautiful  Cleopatra.  Augustus  was  in- 
censed, and  immediately  took  op  arms  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  sister,  and  perhaps  more  eagerly 
to  remove  a  man  whose  power  and  existenee 


kept  him  in  eontimial  alarms,  and  made  him  de-  ' 
pendent.  Both  parties  met  at  Actium,  B  C.  31, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Rome.    Antony  was  sup-  I 
ported  by  all  the  power  of  the  east,  and  Augus- 
tus by  Italy.  Cleopatra  fled  from  the  battie  with 
60  ships,  and  her  flight  ruined  the  interest  of  * 
Antony,  who  followed  her  into  Egypt.  The  con- 
queror soon  after  passed  into  £gypt,  besieged 
Alexandria,  and  honoured,  with  a  magnifii^t 
funeral,  the  anfortunate  Roman,  and  the  cele- 
brated queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in  the 
victor's  triumph  at  Rome  had  driven  to  commit 
suicide.  After  he  had  established  peace  all  over 
the  world,  Aoguatns  shut  up  the  gates  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  the  year  our  Saviour  was  bom.  It 
is  said  be  twice  resolved  to  lay  down  the  sapreme 
power,  immediately  after  the  victoiy  obtained 
over  Antony,  and  afterwards  on  aeconnt  of  his 
ill  health;  but  his  friend  Mecsenasditsoiidedhim, 
and  observed,  that  he  would  leave  it  to  be  the 
prey  of  the  most  powerful,  and  expose  himself 
ta  ingratitude  and  to  danger.    He  died  at  Nola, 
in  the  7<th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D  14,  after  he 
had  held  the  sovereign  power  during  44  years. 
Augustus  was  an  active  emperor,  and  consulied 
the  good  of  the  Romans  with  the  most  anxious 
care.  He  visited  all  the  prpvinces  except  Africa 
and  Sardinia,  and  his  consummate  prudence  ami 
experience  gave  rise  to  many  salutary  laws;  but 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  finished  with  a  good  grace, 
what  he  began  with  cruelty.  While  making  him* 
self  absolute,  he  took  care  to  leave  his  country- 
men the  shadow  of  liberty;  and  if  under  (he 
character  and  office  of  perpetual  tribane,  of 
priest  and  imperator,  be  was  invested  with  ail 
the  power  of  sovereignty,  he  guarded  against 
offending  the  jealous  Romans,  by  not  assuming 
the  regal  title.     His  refusal  to  read  the  letters 
he  found  after  Pompey's  defeat,  arose  more  from 
fear  than  honour,  and  he  dreaded  the  disooTery 
of  names  which  would  have  perhaps  united  to 
sacrifice  bis  ambition.    His  good  qaalities,  and 
many  virtues  he  perhaps  never  possessed,  have 
been  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  adn- 
lation  or  gratitude,  in  the  poems  of  Vii^il,  Ho- 
race, and  Ovid.    To  distinguish  himself  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  Octavii,  and,  if  possible,  to 
suppress  the  remembrance  of  his  uncle's  Tiolent 
fate,  he  aspired  after  a  new  title;  and  the  sub- 
missive senate  yielded  to  his  ambition,  by  giving 
him  the  honourable  appellation  of  Ayigutlus.  He 
has  been  accused  of  licentioosnem  and  adaltery, 
by  his  biographer;  but  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  friemlship,  which  in  some 
instances  he  possessed,  made  some  amends  for 
his  natural  foibles.   He  was  ambitiotts  of  being 
thought  handsome;  and  as  he  was  publicly  re- 
ported to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  according  to  bis 
mother's  declaration,  he  wished  his  flatterers  to 
represent  him  with  the  figure  and  attributes  of 
that  god.  Like  Apollo,  his  eyes  were  clear,  aod 
he  affected  to  have  it  thought  that  they  possess- 
ed some  divine  irradiation ;  and  was  w<Sll  pleas- 
ed, if,  when  he  fixed  bis  looks  upon  nny  body, 
they  held  down  their  eyes  as  if  overcome  by  the 
glaring  brightness  of  the  sun.  He  disUii|^Ubed 
himself  by  his  learning;  he  was  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote  aonie  tra- 
gedies, beaidei  menoln  of  his  life,  aBd  pther 
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,  iV  Mw  kHL  He  «M  mmM  mm 
;  to  Clnwiia,  to  Scriboom,  and  Iq  livia; 
kat  k  mm  whappy  ab  hk  aaliiiMUftJ  ooMes- 
MRaai  kit  «Bly  daugliler,  Julk,  bj  Scciboua, 
«ipwed  bcnelf  and  ber  fatter  by  the  4eba»- 
dif  and  ticemiooMWM  of  ber  maaaen.  He 
iwi— araiiiil,  at  his  death,  hit  adopted  foa  Ti- 
boiaa  as  hb  aaeecsior.  He  leA  bis  fortaae 
pacHy  to  Tibcnus,  aad  to  Druns,  aad  made 
dnnatiww  to  die  amy  aad  Roomui  peopie.  Vii^ 
gtl  wnle  his  hcraie  poeai  at  tho  desire  of  Aa- 
gaahsB,  nhfla  he  npreseated  aoder  Ihe  amiable 
and  parifect  chavactar  of  .faeas.  ^wloii.  m 
safSL— OraC^rv^. — Pm»^ — 7«ci(.— Pa- 

C0t«C->INo. — Coi.— >O0id ^The  aame  of 

thi^mtm  was  aflenvaids  g^irea  to  the  tacecMon 
of  OctawiaaBs  ia  the  Raaaan  9m^mt  as  a  per- 
■aal,  aad  Ifae  aaate  of  OBan^,  as  a  family,  dis- 
tiaetka.  In  a  more  diitaat  period  of  the  em- 
piie^  Ihe  tide  of  Augostas  was  givea  oaiy  to  the 
CBipcxsr,  while  Aat  of  Caesar  was  bestowed  oo 
the  secaad  persea  ia  Ihe  state,  who  was  coasi- 


ArbniMVB,  a  rieh  and  soidid  n 
flbraf.  tfyiea  h^ipy,  f  &r.  S,  t.  66. 

Anmug  Cassius,  a  mao  sainted 
A.  D.  176.  He  reigaed  oaly  three  BWDths, 
aad  was  imawiaatfd  fay  a  ceDturioo..  He  was 
called  aseeaad  Caiiliae,  from  his  excessive  love 
sffakodihed.    DiodL 

RcFcs  Paarvs  AviiMUs,  a  poet  ia  the  age  of 
neodamas,  who  traoslated  the  phsaomeoa  of 
Aratos,  as  adao  all  Livy,  iolo  Iambic  tctms. 
The  hcstediiiaa  QTwhatremaiDi  of  him,  is  that 
of  C^aaaegieiiar,  Sm  llSl. 

Airros,  a  gavcraor  sf  Britaia  aader  Nero. 

Twcaf.  .Am.  14. Aldaas,  a  christian  poet, 

wfca  wfwCe  a  poem  ia  6  books  oa  origiDal  sia, 
ke. 

Amnr,  a  eilf  between  Tyre  aad  Sidon. 
Skak.  1«. 

AnuEBci,  a  people  of  Gael,  between  the  Seine 
aad  the  liaiie. 

AcixsTBS,  a  kiBg  of  the  Etrariaas  when 
£acas  caase  into  Italy     Virg.  JEn.  12,  ▼.  S90. 

AcLSTss,  a  geaeral  who  assisted  iEneas  ia 
Uyy,  with  100  ships      rtrg.  JEn.  10,  t.  207. 

^Tbe  saniame  of  one  of  the  Ptolemean 

kiap^  father  Iw  Cleopatra. 

Aeus,  a  daagfater  of  Ofjges.  Pmu.  Baotie. 
■A  iBMa  of  Bseolia  near  Chakis  on  the  sea 
eoast,  whcR  aU  the  Greeks  coospired  against 
Trsy.  They  were  detained  there  by  contrary 
wind<  bf  Ike  anger  of  Diana,  whose  favoarite 
skg  bad  bcea  killed  by  Agamenuwn.  To  ap- 
pease the  resentaieBt  of  the  goddess,  Agamem- 
aoa  was  obliged  lo  sacrifice  his  own&nghter 
Iphiyiwa,  whom,  bowerer,  Diana  spared  by 
cabsliiaiiag  a  ram      Virg.  JEn,  4,  t.  4£6.~ 

(kid.  Md.  12,  t.  9,  &e, H&mer.  II.  S,  v. 

303. 

AvLOv,  a  BMmotain  of  Calabria,  opposite 
7vea«mB«famoQ8  for  its  wine,  which,  according 
k  fkraC  S,  oJ.  6,  t.  16,  is  superior  to  that  of 
Fskraan.    MaHiai.  13,  ep.   125— JStrsfr.  6. 

A  plaee  of  Messeaia.     Pna. 

Aaemrs,  a  soroame  of  .£scalapitts. 
Aaus,  a  prBOomea,  common  anotu;  the 
Hmmm, Gettloi.    nrf.  GclUai. 


Amut,  aa  Eoropean  rirer,  flowing  into  the 
kter  frum  moaut  Uemvs.    HerodU.  4,  c.  49. 

AuftBUA  LBX,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C  66S, 
by  the  preior  L.  Anrelius  Gotta,  to  io%eki  the 
Senatorian  and  Equestrian  oiden,  and  die 
Triboni  iErarii,  with  judicial  powec Ano- 
ther, A.  U.  C  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of 
the  Ltx  Conelia,  and  pennitted  the  tribunes 
to  hold  other  offices  after  the  expiratioa  of  the 
Irikaneship 

AuaauA,  a  town  of  Uispania  Batica.— — 
The  mother  of  J.  Cesar.  Suet,  in  Cau.  74. 
—A  fish  womaa.    /mo.  4,  ?.  98. 

AoaauAiros,  emperor  of  Rome  after  Flarias 
Claudius,  was  austere,  and  eten  cruel  in  Ihe 
eKccation  of  dm  kws,  and  punished  hk  soldkn 
with  unusual  severity.  He  rendered  himself 
famous  for  his  military  character;  and  his  eipe- 
dition  against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Palmyra,  geined  him  great  honours.  He  bean« 
tifkd  Rome,  was  charitabk  to  the  poor,  and  the 
author  of  many  salutary  laws.  He  was  natu- 
rally bnve;  and  in  all  the  battles  he  fought,  it 
is  said,  he  killed  no  less  than  800  men  with  hk 
own  hand.  In  his  triumph  he  eibibited  to  Ihe 
Eomaas,  people  of  16  diifereat  nations,  all  of 
which  he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  frrst  em- 
peror who  wore  a  diadem.  After  a  glorioas 
reign  of  six  years,  at  he  marched  agaiast  the 
uorthera  barbarians,  he  was  assassinated  near 
Byzantiam,  A.  D.  276,  29th  January,  by  hk 
soldiers,  whom  Mnestheus  had  iaeited  to  rebel- 
Ikn  against  their  emperor.  This  Mnestheus 
had  bMo  threatened  with  death,  for  some  iU 
behaviour  to  the  emperor,  and  therefore  he 
mediuted  his  death.  The  solJiers,  however, 
loon  repented  of  their  ingratitude  and  cruelty 
to  Aurelian,  and  threw  Mnestheus  to  be  devour* 

ed  by  wild  beasU. ^A  physician  of  Ihe  fourth 

century. 

AuaBLivs,  emperor  of  Rome.  Fid.  Anto- 
ninus Bassianns. — A  painter  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus.   PlkL  S6. Victor,  an  historian  in 

the  age  of  Julian,  two  of  whose  compositions 
are  extant,  an  account  of  illustrious  men,  and 
a  biography  of  all  the  Cesars  to  Julian.  The 
best  editions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4to.  of  Artn- 
zeoiuB,  Amst.  1783,  and  the  8vo.  of  Pitiscus, 

Utr.   1696 Antoninus,  an  emperor.     Vid. 

Antoninus. 

AuaaoLus,  a  general  who  assumed  the  pur- 
ple in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

AvRiNiA,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Germans.     Toril.  Germ.  8. 

AuaouA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thta  or  Thea,  or,  according  to  others,  of  ' 
Titan  and  Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son  of 
Crius,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her  father; 
hence  her  surname  of  PallmUias.  She  mar- 
ried Astneus,  by  whom  she  had  the  winds,  the 
stars,  ke.  Her  amours  with  Tithonus  and 
Cephaius  are  also  famous;  by  the  former,  she 
had  Memnon  and  JEmathion,  and  Pheton  by 
the  latter.  [Vid  Celaphos  and  Tithonus.]  She 
had  also  an  intrigue  with  Onon,  whom  she  car- 
ried to  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  killed 
)rj  Diana's  arrows*  Aurora  is  generally  repre- 
sented by  the  poeU  drawn  in  a  rose  coloured 
chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosy  fingers  the 
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gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  dew  upon  the 
earthy  and  making  the  flowen  grow.  Her  chariot 
is  general! J  drawn  bj  while  horses,  and  she  is 
covered  with  a  ?eil.  Nox  and  Somnus  fly  hefore 
her,  and  the  constellations  of  heaven  disappear 
at  her  app^^ach.  She  always  sets  oat  before 
the  sttOf  and  is  the  fore-runner  of  his  rising. 
The  Greeks  call  her  Eos.  Homer.  11.  8,  Od. 
10,  Hymn  in  Vener.—Ovid.  Jdei.  3»  9,  16  — 
JipoUod,  1,  S.—Virg.  ^n.  6,  v.  63S.— Parro. 
de  L.  L.  6,  iLc-^Hesiod.  Tiuog.—Hygin.  pre/, 
fab. 

AnauNCK,  an  ancient  town  of  Latiom,  built 
by  Auson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  by  Calypso.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  r.  727,  &g. 

AuscHisjs,  a  people  of  Libya.  Herodot.  4, 
c.  171. 

Ausci,  a  people  of  Oaul.     i 

AusER,  Adscris,  and  Anser,  a  river  of 
Etruria,  which  joins  the  Amus  before  it  falls 
into  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

AusES,  a  people  of  Africa,  whose  virgins 
yearly  fight  with  sticks  in  hooonr  of  Minerva. 
She  who  behaves  with  the  greatest  valour  re- 
ceives unusual  honour,  &e.   Herodot.  4.  c  IPO. 

AvsoK,  a  sou  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from 
whom  the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy,  are  de^ 
scended. 

AusoNiA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Italy, 
]  which  it  received  from  Auson  the  son  of  Ulys- 
"t  ses.  If  Virgil  makes  iEneas  speak  of  Ausonia, 
/      it  is  by  anticipation.     Virg.  .SSni.  3,  v.  171. 

Decim.  Magnus  AusSnics,  a  poet,  bom  at 
Bordeaux  in  Gaol,  in  the  4th  century,  preceptor 
to  Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
and  made  consul  by  the  means  of  his  pupil. 
His  compositions  have  been  long  admired.  The 
thanks  he  returned  the  emperor  Gratian  is  one 
of  the  best  of  his  poems,  which  were  too  oflea 
harried  for  publication,  and  consequently  not 
perfect.  He  wrote  (he  consular  fasU  of  Rome, 
an  useful  performance,  now  lost  His  style  is 
occasionally  obscene,  and  he  has  attempted  upon 
the  words  of  Virgil,  what  revolts  every  thing 
against  his  indelicacy.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Tollios,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1671  ;or  that  of  Jaubert, 
with  a  French  translation,  4  vols.  12mo.  Paris, 
1769. 

AnspIcES,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  near- 
ly the  same  as  the  augurs.     Vid.  Aagure?. 

AusTER,  one  of  the  winds  blowing  from  the 
south,  whose  breath  was  pernicious  to  flowers  as 
well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rain.  Ftrg. 
EeL  2,  V.  58.     Vid.  Venti. 

AvsTEsioN,  a  Theban,  son  of  Tisamenus. 
His  son  Theras  led  a  colony  into  an  island, 
which,  from  him,  was  called  Thera.  Herodot. 
4.—Paus. 

AuTOBULus,  a  painter.     Plin.  35. 

Autochth5nes,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
a  country  who  are  the  first  possessors  of  it,  and 
who  never  have  mingled  with  other  nations. 
The  Athenians  called  themselves  Autochthones, 
and  boasted  that  they  were  as  old  as  the  coun- 
try which  they  inhabited.  Pans  1,  c.  14. — 
TaeU.  de  Gemi— Oic.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  83. 

AuTocLEs,  an  Athenian,  sent  by  his  country- 
men with  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Alexander 
ofPhere. 


AotocrXtbs,  an  historian  mentiooed  by 
jathm.  9  and  11. 

AuTOLdLJK,  a  peopleof  Mauritania,  descended 
from  the  Gseluli.  They  excelled  all  their  neigh- 
bours in  running.    Liican.  4,  v.  677. 

AoTdLTCus,  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chione,  a. 
daughter  of  Dedalion.  He  iras  one  of  the  Ar* 
gonauts.  His  craft  as  a  thief  has  been  greatly 
celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his  oesgh* 
hours,  and  mingled  them  with  his  own,  after  be 
had  changed  their  marks.  He  did  the  same  to 
Sisyphus  son  of  i£olus;  but  Sisyphus  was  as 
crai^  as  Autolycos,  and  he  knew  bis  own  oxen 
by  a  mark  which  he  had  made  under  their  feet. 
Autolycus  was  so  pleased  with  the  artifice  of  Si- 
syphus, that  he  immediately  formed  an  intima- 
cy with  him,  and  even  permitted  him  freely  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  his  danghter  Anticleay 
who  tiecame  pregnant  of  Ulysses,  and  was  soon 
after  married  to  Laertes  Vid,  Sisyphus,  L.a- 
ertes.     Hygin.  fab.  200,  &€.     Ovid.  Met.    1, 

fab.   8 JipoUod.   h— Homer.  Od.  14. ^A 

son  of  Phryxus  and  Chalciope    Hygim.  fab.  14. 

Automate,  one  of  the  Cydades,  called  also 

Hera.    jPlih.  2,  c.  37. A  daughter  of  Da- 

naus. 

AuT0M&)0N,  a  son  of  Diorms,  who  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Achilles,  after  whose  death  he 
served  Pyrrfaus  in  the  same  capacity.  Homer, 
II.  9,  16,  fius—Fiiy.  Mn.  2,  v.  477. 

AuTOMEDvsA,  a  daughter  of  Aleathout,  killed 
by  Tydeus.    ApoUod.  2. 

Autom£nk8,  one  of  the  Heraclide,  king  of 
Corinth.  At  his  death,  B.  C.  779,  annaal  ma- 
gistrates, called  Prytanes,  were  chosen  at  Co- 
rinth, and  their  power  continued  90  years,  till 
Cypselos,  and  his  son  Periander  msMle  them- 
selves absolute. 

AuTOMdLi,  a  nation  of  iEthiopia.  Herodot.  2. 

AuTONOB,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  mar- 
ried Aristseus,  by  whom  she  bad  Actxon,  often 
called  Jiutoneius  heros.  The  death  of  her  son 
[  Vid.  Actseon]  was  so  painful  to  her,  that  she 
retired  from  Bceotia  to  Megara,  where  she  soon 
after  died.  Pout.  1,  c.  4A.—H}fgm.  fab.  179. 
-^Ovid.  Met  3,  v.  720. One  of  the  Dan- 
aides.    ApoUod.  2. One  of  the  Nereides. 

Hesiod.  Theog.        n  female  servant  of  Pene- 
lope.   Homer.  Od.  18. 

AutophraoItes,  a  satrap  of  Lydia,  who  re- 
volted from  Artaxenes.    lAod. 

AuT0RA,  the  JSiire,  a  river  of  Gaul  which  falls 
into  the  Seine. 

AuxEsiA  and  Damia,  two  virgins  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Troezene,  where  the  inhabitants 
stoned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition.  The  Epi- 
daurians  raised  them  statues  by  order  of  the 
oracle,  when  their  counhj  was  become  barren. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  at  Troezenc. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  S2.—Pam.  2,  c.  30. 

Ax£nus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxiae  sea. 
The  word  signifies  inhospHabUt  which  was  high- 
ly applicable  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  coast.  Ovid.  4,  Trist.  4,  v.  56. 

Axi5cHts,  a  philosopher,  to  whom  Plato  de- 
dicated a  treatise  concerning  death. 

AxioN,  brother  of  Alphesiboea,  murdered  Ale- 
meon,  her  titter's  hutband,  becaiite  he  wished 
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'  firMD  her  a  goldett  McUme, 
I  and  Alphesibcea. 

wonuui  ivlio  ra^lflorly  went  io  a 
I  to  bear  tlie  iectmes  of  Plato. 
AuoTHBJL,  the  wife  of  Nioodes,  king  of  Cy- 

fW«        |nOt||UPIIa  o  • 

Axi«, « Iowa  of  Umbria.     Frep.  4. 
Axim,  a  mcr  of  Macedonia.     Heroiof.  1,  c. 
12S. 

AxoHA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Cteni,  which  falls 
aolD  Ihe  Sdae  below  Paris.  The  iahabitaaU  of 
Qie  Bcighteofhood  are  ealled  Azoms. 

ilxDB  aod  AaxuR,  a  saraame  of  Japiter,  who 
harf  a  iBBiple  at  Trachit  ia  Theaialy.    He  was 
Rfacseoled  as  a  beardless  yoodi. 
Axua,  a  town  aboat  the  middle  of  Crete. 


of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Cy- 


bde. ^A  SOB  of  Areas,  kiog  of  Arcadia,  by 

Erato,  oae  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas  aad 
Elatas,  and  called  his  share  Asania.  There 
was  in  Aiaoia  a  fountab  called  Ckiorim,  whose 
waters  gave  a  dislike  for  wine  to  those  who 
drank  them.  VUnm  8,  c  5.^0md.  Ma,  1ft. 
T.  322— /'oHt.  8,  c.  4. 

AziRis,  a  place  of  Libya,  sanounded  on  both 
sides  by  delightful  hills  covered  with  trees,  Md 
watered  by  a  river  where  Battas  bailt  a  town. 
Htrodot  4,  c.  167. 

AzQKAz,  a  man  who  taogjbt  Zoroaster  the  art 
of  magic.     Plm  SO. 

Azoftus,  one  of  the  Argonaats. 

AzoTus,  now  .^sUmI,  a  large  town  of  Syria, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Meditetranean.  JoMfft. 
Jbit.  ML  1ft. 


BA 

BABIUVS,  a  Boman,  who,  by  the  help  of 
a  ccfffaio  herb,  ia  said  to  have  .passed  io 
six  dap  fiom  the  Sicilian  sea  to  Alexandria. 
Pin.  /V«M.  19. 

Baahxs,  aa  astrologer  in  Nero's  age,  who 
told  the  emperor  to  avert  the  dancer  which 
aeeaaed  to  halag  apoa  his  head,  from  the  appear- 
aace  of  aa  hairy  ooaset,  by  patting  all  the  lead- 


l"?. 


to  death.     His  advice  was 


faithfolly  fbltowcd.    SueUm,  in  Mr.  c  36. 

Babtlov,  a  sea  of  Belos,  wfco,  as  some  sup- 

poae,  foaaded  a  cilf  which  bean  bis  name. 

A  celebraled  eitf,  fhe  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  on  Che  banks  of  the  Eaphrates.  It  had 
100  brazen  gales;  and  its  walls,  which  were 
eemeoted  with  bitamen,  and  greatly  eolatged 
and  embellished  by  the  aclif  iiy  of  Semiramis, 
meaaaied  480  stadia  in  circomference,  60  co- 
bits  in  thickness,  aad  200  in  height.  It  was 
t^n  by  Cyras.  B.  C.  538,  after  be  had  draii»- 
ed  the  waters  of  die  Euphrates  into  a  new  ehao- 
ad,  aad  marched  his  troops  by  night  into  the 
tswB,  throagb  the  dried  bed;  and  it  is  said  that 
fte  fhle  of  the  extensive  capital  was  unknown 
to  Ihe  iahabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs  till  late 
io  the  cveaing.  Babylon  became  famous  for 
Ihe  dealh  ^  Alexander,  and  for  the  new  em- 
pire which  WW  afterwards  established  there  un- 
der Ihe  Sdearidz.  [Fid.  Syria.]  Its  greataess 
was  so  redaced  in  sncceeding  ages,  according 
to  PUay*^  observations,  that  in  bis  time  it  was 
hat  a  deaolato  wihlemess,  and  at  present  the 
place  where  it  stood  is  unknown  to  travellers. 
The  iahabitanta  were  eariy  acquainted  with  as- 
inlflgr.  Piin.  6,  c.  tS.—BerodoL  1,  2,  3.— 
/vitfa.  1,  fce. — Diod.  2^^X£noph,  Cyrop.  7, 
U.-'FnperL  3,  el.   11,  v.  21— Optd.  Met  4, 

fab.  2.— JWsrltel.  9,  ep.  11 There  is  also  a 

tewB  of  the  same  name  near  the  Bobastic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt. 

BABnjomA,  a  large  province  of  Assyria,  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  capital.  The  inhabi- 
taou  dMok  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  after- 
wards became  vevy  powerful.*— The  surname  of 
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Selencia,  which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
under  the  successors  of  AJexander.  Piin.  6,  c. 
26. 

Babtlonh,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  fi^ 
mous  for  their  knowledge  of  astrolugy,  first  di- 
vided the  year  into  12  months,  and  the  zodiac 
into  12  signs. 

Babtrba,  a  fortified  castle  near  Ariaxata. 
Slra6   11. 

BabttXci,  a  city  of  Armenia,  whose  inhabi- 
tants despise  gold.     Fiiti.  6,  c.  27. 

Bacabasus,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Artaba- 
nns,  brother  of  Darius,  against  Artaxerxes.  /t»- 
(ifi  3,  c.  1. 

BAccHiz,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Pmu. 
2,  c.  7. 

>  Bacchanalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
at  Rome,  the  same  as  the  Dioojsia  of  the  Greeks. 
Fid.  Dionysia. 

Baccraktks,  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  who 
are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  orgies 
almost  naked,  with  garlands  U  ivy,  with  a  thyr- 
sus and  dishevelled  hair.  Their  looks  are  wild, 
and  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and  clash  dif- 
ferent musical  instruments  together.  They  are 
also  called  Thyados  aod  Menades.  Ovul.  Met. 
6,  V.  692 — Horat.  3,  od.  26.~Propert  3,  cL 
21.— Liican.  1,  v.  674. 

Bacchi,  a  oMuntaio  of  Thrace,  near  Philippi. 
jvpptoa. 

BacchiIdje,  a  Corinthian  family  descended 
irom  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Diooysius.  In  their 
nocturnal  oigies,  they,  as  some  report,  tore  to 
pieces  Actsoo,  son  of  Melissus.  which  so  en- 
raged the  father,  that  before  the  altar  he  en- 
treated the  Corinthians  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  son,  aod  immediatelj  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.  Upon  this  the  Baccbiads  were  banished, 
and  went  to  settle  in  Sicily,  between  Fachynam 
and  Pelorus.     Ooid.  Met.  6,  v.  407.     Stridt.  8. 

BacchIdxb,  a  general  who  betrayed  the  town 
of  Sinope  to  Lucullos      Stra6.  12. 

Baccbu  or  Balds,  king  of  Corinth,  succeed- 
ed his  father  Prumnides.    His  soccessois  were 
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always  called  BacMda,  in  remembnace  of  (he 
equity  and  moderation  of  bis  reign.  The  Bao- 
chidiB  increased  so  much,  that  they  chose  one  of 
their  number  to  preside  ainong  (hem  with  regal 
antbority,  and  it  is  said  that  the  so?ereigo  pow- 
er ODDtinved  in  tbeir  hands  near  £00  years. 
Cypselns  oTertomed  this  iostitation  by  making 
bimself  absolute.  Strtib,  S.^Pouf.  f ,  c.  4.— 
Hen>d0t.  6,  c.  9S.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  y.  407. 

Baccbivm,  a  snail  island  in  the  iEgeaa  sea, 
opposite  Smyrna.    Plm.  5,  c.  8. 

Bacchius  and  BiTSuSf  two  celebrated  gla- 
^tors  of  equal  age  and  strength;  whence  tbe 
proverb  to  exprey  equality,  BUhus  contra  Am>- 
cAium.  Stteton.  in  Jhig'-^Hnrat.  1,  sat.  7,  y. 
30. 

Bacchus  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  8emele» 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  AAer  she  bad  enjoy- 
ed the  company  of  Jupiter,  Semele  was  deceiv- 
ed, and  perished  by  the  artifice  of  Juno.  This 
goddess,  always  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours, 
assumed  the  shape  of  Beroe,  Semele's  nune, 
and  persuaded  Semele  that  the  lover  whom  she 
entertained  was  not  Jupiter,  but  a  false  lover, 
and  that  to  prove  his  divioity  she  ought  to  beg 
of  him,  if  be  really  were  Jupiter,  to  come  to  bet* 
bed  with  the  same  majesty  as  he  courted  the 
embraces  of  Juno.  The  artifice  succeeded,  and 
when  Jupiter  promised  bis  mistress  whatever  she 
ariced,  Semele  required  bim  to  visit  her  with 
alt  the  divinity  of  a  god.  Jupiter  was  unable 
to  violate  bis  oath,  and  Sem^e  uawilling  to  re- 
tract it;  therefore,  as  she  was  a  mortal,  and  un- 
able to  bear  tbe  majesty  of  Jupiter,  she  was 
consumed,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The  child, 
of  which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven  months, 
was  with  difficulty  saved  from  the  flames,  and 
put  in  his  father's  thigh  where  be  remained  tbe 
full  time  be  naturally  was  to  have  been  in  his  mo- 
ther's vromb.  From  this  circumstance  Bacchus 
has  been  called  Bimater.  Acccording  to  some, 
Dirce,  a  nymph  of  tbe  Acbelons,  saved  him 
from  the  flames.  There  are  different  traditions 
concerning  tbe  manner  of  his  education.  Ovid 
says,  that  after  his  birth,  be  was  brought  op  by 
his  aunt  Ino,  and  afterwards  intrusted  to  tbe 
careof  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Lucian  supposes, 
that  Mercuiy  carried  him,  as  soon  as  bom,  (o 
tbe  nymphs  of  Nysa;  and  Apollonios  says,  ttiat 
be  was  carried  by  Mercury  to  a  nymph  in  the 
island  of  Eoboea,  whence  he  was  driven  by  die 
power  of  Juno,  who  was  tbe  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Some  support,  that  Naxus  can  boast  of 
tbe  place  of  his  education,  under  tbe  nymphs 
Philia,  Coronis,  and  Clyda.  Pausanias  relates 
a  tradition  which  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Bra- 
aisB  in  Peloponnesus;  and  accordingly  mentions, 
thatt3admu8,  as  soon  as  he  beard  of  his  daugb- 
ter*s  amours,  shut  her  up,  vrith  her  child  lately 
bom,  in  a  cofier,  and  exposed  diem  on  tbe  sea. 
The  coffer  was  carried  safe  by  the  waves  to  tbe 
coast  of  Brasis;  but  Semele  was  found  dead 
and  the  child  alive.  Semele  was  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  funeral,  and  Bacchus  properly 
edocatejd.  This  diversity  of  opraions  shows  that 
there  were  many  of  the  same  name.  Oiodoros 
■peaks  of  three,  and  Cicero  of  a  greater  num- 
ber; but  among  them  all  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semele  teems  to  have  obtained  tf&e  merit  of  the 


rest  Baochm  is  tbe  OtfarSs  of  tbe  Egyptians, 
and  bis  history  is  drawn  from  tbe  Egyptian  tnr 
ditions  concerning  that  ancient  king.  Bacchus 
assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  gi« 
ants,  and  was  cat  to  pieces;  but  the  son  of  Se- 
mele was  not  then  bbrn:  this  tmdition  therefore 
is  taken  from  tbe  history  of  Osiris,  who  was 
killed  1^  his  brother  Typhon,  and  the  worship 
of  Osiris  has  been  introduced  by  Orpheus  into 
Greece,  under  tbe  name  of  Bacebas.  la  his 
youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the  island  of  Naz- 
es, and  carried  away  by  some  mariners,  whom 
be  changed  into  dolphins,  eicept  the  pilot,  who 
bad  expressed  some  concern  at  bis  misfortune. 
His  expedition  into  the  east  is  most  celebrated. 
He  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed 
of  men,  as  well  as  of  women,  all  inspired  with 
divine  (hiy,  and  armed  with  thyiWHCs,  cymbals, 
and  other  musical  instrameots.  The  leader  was 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Pan  and  Silenus,  and 
all  the  satyrs.  His  conquests  were  easy  and 
without  bloodshed;  the  people  easily  submit- 
ted, and  gratefully  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
god  the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use  of  the 
rine,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the  man- 
ner of  making  honey.  Amidst  his  benevolenee 
to  mankind,  be  was  relentless  in  punishing  all 
want  of  respect  to  his  divinity;  and  the  punish- 
ment he  inflicted  on  Penthens,  Agave,  Lycnrgvs, 
&c.  is  well  known.    He  has  receiTcd  the  name 


of  Liber,  Bromius,  Lysens,  Evan,  Thyonso 
Psilas,  ic.  which  are  mostfy  derived  from  die 
places  where  he  received  adoration,  or  from  the 
ceremonies  observed  in  bis  festivals.  As  he 
was  the  god  of  rintage,  of  wine,  and  of  drink- 
ers, he  is  generally  represented  croWned  vrith 
vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with  a  thyrsnt  In  his  hand. 
His  figure  is  that  of  an  eflfeminate  yoong  man, 
to  denote  the  joys  which  eommonly  pievailed  at 
feasts ;«ad  sometimes  that  of  an  eld  man,  to 
teach  us  that  wine  taken  immoderately  will  ener> 
vale  us,  consume  onr  healdi,  render  ns  loqua- 
cioos  and  childish  like  old  men,  andtinable  la 
keep  secrets.  Tbe  panther  is  sacred  to  him,  be- 
cause be  went  in  bis  expedition  covered  with 
(he  skin  of  that  beast.  Tbe  macpye  is  alto  hit 
favourite  bird,  because  in  triomims  people  were 
permitted  to  speak  widi  boldness  and  liben^. 
Bacchus  is  sometimes  represented  like  an  in- 
fant, holding  a  thyrsus  and  clusters  of  grapesi 
with  a  bora.  He  often  appears  naked,  sind  rid- 
ing upon  tbe  shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in  tbe  arms  of 
Silenus,  who  was  bis  foster-father.  He  also 
sits  upon  a  celestial  globe,  bespangled  with  stars, 
and  is  then  the  same  as  the  Sun  or  Osiris  of 
Egypt.  The  festivalB  of  Bacchus,  generally 
called  Orgies,  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danans 
and  bis  daughters.  The  infhmoas  debaocbe- 
ries  which  arose  from  tbe  celebratioa  of  these 
festivals  are  well  known.  [FtdDiansitM.]  Tbe 
amours  of  Bacchus  are  not  mimerons.  He^raar- 
ried  Ariadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken  hy 
Theseus  in  the  island  of  _Naxos;  and  by  ber  he 
had  many  children,'  among  whom  were  Geranus, 
Thoas,  (Enopion,  Tauropolis,  See.  According 
to  some,  be  was  the  father  of  Hymensras,  wbena 
Che  Athenians  made  the  god  of  mairiage.    Tlie^ 
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.•P  ^  b«if  bcfim  the 
don^ifaeir  iMHiset.  TIm  ifa'-tree,  (he yew* 
tiee.  Che  ig-lree,  t^  ivy,  and  the  vioe,  were  m* 
ottf  tb  him;  and  the  gotl  vm  genenlly  ncri- 
&ti  m  hia  oo  accooot  of  the  g[t%t  propeiuutj 
of  dial  aakaal  to  dasiroj  the  vine.  Accardiag 
«  Piiaj,  he  traa  the  first  wlio  e? er  wore  a 
omni.  Hii  heauty  ie  compared  to  that  of  Apol- 
lo, and,  Uhe  him,  he  is  represented  with  fiae 
hair  loosdj  iowiag  down  his  shoal Jers,  aad  he 
b  said  ts  pswess  etenal  joath.  SometioMs  he 
has  horai,  either  bceause  he  taught  the  caitifa- 
tiea  of  tte  earth  with  ozea,  or  because  Jupiter, 
his  fatber,  appeared  to  Uto  ia  the  deserts  of  Li- 
bjt  oader  the  sha^  of  a  ram,  and  supplied  his 
lUntj  arasy  with  water.  Bacchus  went  dowa 
to  hell  10  recover  his  mother,  whom  Japiter 
wilUuglj  made  a  ipoddess,  under  the  name  of 
Thjoae.  The  d3>ee  peneos  of  the  name  of  Ba^ 
chat,  which  Diedons  meniioos,  are,  the  one 
who  eoaqacred  tiie  Indies,  aad  is  samamed  the 
bearded  Bac^os;  a  isb  of  Jupiter  aad  Prooer* 
pine,  who  was  represeated  with  honis;  and  the 
ma  of  Jqpimraad  Seaele,  caUed  the  Baochas 
of  Thehes.  Thorn  mentioned  by  Cicero  are,  a 
Mtt  of  Proscipiae,  a  son  of  Nisus,  who  built  Nisa; 
a  6oa  if  Csfriuf ;  who  reigaed  in  the  ladies ;  a  ion 
sf  Jopiter  and  the  moon;  and  a  son  of  Thyone 
aad  NiMs.  Ck.  ds  Mi.  D.  2  and  S.-^Pmt$. 
f,  c  tt,  S7, 1.  3,  c.  S4,  I.  6,  c.  19,  fcc.— Ae- 
rsdol.  1,  c.  IM,  I.  2,  C  42,  48,  49,  Plul  in 
bU  k  Ofeir-^IKod.  1,  S,  kc.—Orphem  m  /)yo- 
iiKS-^ijpsUsd.  1.  c.  9,  I.  3,  c.  4,  &c.— Ovid. 
MtL  3,  fab.  3,  kt.  yimmr,  3,  I.  3,  Fast.  3,  r. 
'715.~C^.  fah.  U&,  167,  &c.— P/in.  7,  c. 
66, 1.  8,  c  2,  L  3S,c.  S.^Hmntr.  IL  B.^Laet 
defait,  JU.  1,  c  22.— Wry.  G.  2,  tc— fiuH- 
/tdl  us  BmeeL^UKiam.  de  Stterif.  dt  Baeeh^.  m 
dia^  Doer.^Jppim.  ia  Cjfiug.—PkUoatna.  1, 

i»n.  c  SO^Sam.  in  Char,  (Edip MmiiaL 

8,  ep.  28,  /.  14,  ap.  107. 

Bacchtliiws,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew  to 
Sdaooides,  who,  like  Pindar,  wrote  the  praises 
of  Hicn.  Some  of  his  verses  ha? e  been  pre- 
scned.   JHvtel. 

Backvis,  a  wood  in  Germany.  Ciu.  Bell. 
GflU.  9,  c  10. 

Bacis,  a  famoBs  soothsayer  of  Boeotia.    Cie* 

1,  de  Dw.  c  34. A  king  of  Corinth,  called 

aim  Bacchis.     Fid.  Baccbis. ^An  athlete  of 

Pais.  8. 

BscraA  (stmr,)  now  Ba/Jb,  the  capital  of 
Bactriaaa,  ea  the  rirer  Bactros  in  Asia.  Vvrg, 
G.  2,  r.  l38._Sin*.  2.  / 

BAcraiaad  Bactbiajti,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bactriaaa,  who  liYcd  upon  plunder,  and  were 
always  under  araa.  They  gare  to  their  dogs 
thoie  that  died  tfanra^  old  age,  or  disease,  and 
snfittd  slaves  and  strangers  to  take  whatever 
libeitim  they  pleased  with  their  wives.  They 
were  csn^ered  by  Alexander  the  Great  Ctvl. 
4,  e.  8,  8ie.  Pltis.  8,  c.  23.— P/td.  in  tfUiot,  od. 
U^L  iuff-^Mendat.  1  and  3. 

BiCTaiAVA,  a  oountiy  of  Asia,  fruitful  as  well 
as  cxieasive.  It  formed  once  part  of  the  Persian 
eayin,  oo  the  eastern  parts  of  which  it  it  situ- 
ated. Zoroaster  was  the  most  ancient  king  of 
Ihii  caaatiy,  who  taaght  his  subjects  the  art  of 
'  aid  astrology.  Died.  2,-Viiitiii.  1,  c.  1. 


7^. 


Bactrcs,  bow  Dakmk,  a  river  on  die  horden 
of  Asiatic  Scythia,  from  wtiich  Bactriaaa  ra. 
ceives  its  aame.    Liimii.  3,  v.  287. 

Bacvntius,  a  river  of  Pannoaia,  which  falls 
into  the  Save  above  Sirmium. 

Bauaoa,  a  town  of  Media.    Died.  19. 

Badu,  a  town  of  Spaia.    V§i,  Mmx.  8,  e.  7. 

Badivs,  a  Campanian,  who  challeafad  T. 
d.  Criipinas,  one  of  his  friends,  by  whom  ha 
was  killed.     Liv.  36,  c  18. 

BAOVHsmr^,  a  place  in  the  eooatry  of  the 
Frisii,  where  900  Romans  were  killed.  Toeil. 
4.  .dNii.  e.  73. 

B.SB1A  LKX  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 
4  pretors  every  other  year.  Lie.  40.— Aaa> 
ther  law  by  M.  Bsebius  a  trihane  of  die  people, 
which  forbade  the  division  of  the  leads,  whilst 
it  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be  paid  by  the 
possessors,  and  to  he  dirided  among  the  people. 
•fl|pptaii.  1. 

M  Bjianrs,  a  Roman,  in  whose  eoatolthlp 
the  tomb  of  Noma  was  discovered     jPM.  <» 

Aiim.— FaZ.  Max.  1,  c- 1 ^Ludus,  a  Romaa 

pretor,  who,  being  surprised  by  the  Liguria&s, 
A<> .  to  Maneilles,  where  he  died  three  days 
1  ter.    Lh.  37,  c  57. 

Batib,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part 
of  the  country  has  received  the  name  of  BccUee. 
It  was  formerly  called  Tartessos,  and  now  bears 
the  name  of  Goadalquiver.  The  wool  produced 
there  was  so  good  that  BosHm  was  an  epithet  of 
merit,  applied  to  garments.  Mmrtial.  12,  ep.  100. 

Baton,  a  Greek  historian  in  the  age  of  Al* 
exaodcr. 

Baoistamb,  a  delightful  coaatry  of  Media. 
Diod  17. 

Bagistanbs,  a  friend  of  Bessus,  whom  he 
abandoned  when  he  murdered  Darius.  Curl. 
5,c  13. 

Baooas  and  Bagosas,  aa  Egyptian  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Oebus,  so  powerful 
that  nothing  couU  be  done  without  bis  consent. 
He  led  some  troops  against  the  Jews,  and  pro« 
faned  their  temple  He  poisoned  Ochus,  gave 
his  flesh  to  eats,  and  made  knife  bandies  with 
his  bones,  because  he  had  killed  the  god  Apis. 
He  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  youQgest  of 
the  slaughtered  prince *s  children,  aad  afterwards 
put  him  to  death.  He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C. 
336,  by  Darius,  whom,  after  raiting  to  the  crown, 
he  had  attempted  to  poison.    Diod,  16  and  17. 

Another,  greatly  esteemed  by  Alexander. 

He  was  the  cause  that  oae  of  the  satraps  was 
put  to  death  by  the  most  excruciating  torments. 

Curt.  10,  c.  1.— P/itf.  in  JiUx. The  name 

of  Bagou  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Persian 
history;  and  it  seems  that  most  of  the  eunuchs 
of  the  monarcbs  of  Penia  were  generally  known 
by  that  appellation. 

Baoodaebs,  a  friend  of  Bemus,  whom  he 
abandoned  when  he  attempted  the  life  of  Da^ 
rius.    Diod.  17. 

BaoopbInxs,  a  governor  of  Babylon,  who 
when  Alexander  approached  the  city,  strewed 
all  the  streets  and  burned  incense  on  the  altars, 
&e.     Curt.  6,  c.  1. 

BaouXda,  bow  Mtgtrda^  a  river  of  Africa 
near  Utica,  where  Regulus  killed  a  serpent  120 
feet  long.    Plin.  8,  c.  14, 
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Bai£,  «  city  of  CftinpftDia  near  the  sea, 
founded  bj  Batui,  one  of  the  compaoions  of 
Ulysses.  It  was  famous  for  its  delightful  situa- 
tion and  bathSf  where  many  of  the  Roman 
senators  bad  country  bouses.  Its  ancieot  gran- 
dear,  howeTer,  has  now  disappeared,  and  Baise, 
with  its  magnificent  villas,  has  yielded  to  the 
tremendous  earthquakes  which  afBict  and  coii- 
Tulse  Italy,  and  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found. 
Mtaiial.  14,  ep.  hL^Hont.  l,ep.  l.Strab.B, 

Bala,  a  surname  ef  Alexander  king  of  Sy- 
ria.    JwUn,  36,  c.  1. 

Balacrus,  an  officer  in  Ateiander*s  army, 

who  took  Miletus     Curt.  4,  c.  IS.^ ^Another 

oflicer,  who  commanded  some  aoziliaries.  Jd, 
4,  c.  5. 

Balanaorjb,  a  town  of  Cyrene*  Pom,  2, 
C.  26. 

BAUkNBA,  a  town  between  Syria  and  Pboe- 
'nicia.     Pitn.  6,  c.  SO. 

Balanvs,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  who  assisted  tbe 
Romans  in  their  Macedonian  war,  A.  U.  C. 
681.— Liv.  44,  c   14. 

Balari,  a  people  of  Sardinia.   Lte.  41,  c.  6. 

C.  Balbillus,  a  learned  and  bencTolent 
man,  governor  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  wrote  the 
history,  under  Nero.     Toeil.  .^n.  IS,  c  22. 

Balbinus,  an  admirer  of  Agna,  mentioned 

Horst.  1,  Sai,  3,  T.  40 A  Roman,  who, 

after  governing  provinces  with  credit  and  honour, 
assassinated  the  Gordians,  and  seized  tbe  purple. 
He  was  some  time  after  murdered  by  his  sol- 
diers, A.  D.  238. 

Balbus,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  famous  for  the 
retreat  of  Masinissa,  after  he  had  fought  a  bat- 
tle against  Syphaz. 

L.  Balbus,  a  lawyer,  &c.  one  among  the 

pupils  of  Scxvola. A  man  killed  by  the 

assassins  of  the  tnumvirs. 

Baleabes,  three  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, modemly  called  Majorca,  Minorca^  and 
Yvieay  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  C«\xiir  to  (Aroto,  because  the  inhabi- 
tants were  expert  archers  and  slingers,  besides 
great  pirates  We  are  told  hj  Fionis,  that  the 
mothers  never  gave  their  children  breakfast  be- 
fore they  bad  struck  with  an  arrow  a  certain 
mark  in  a  tree.  When  a  woman  was  married, 
she  was  not  admitted  to  her  husband *s  bed  be- 
fore she  had  received  the  eml>races  of  all  her 
relations.  The  inhabitants  were  naturally  of  a 
lascivious  propensity,  and  in  their  wars  they  re- 
quired nothing  but  females  and  wine,  and  often 
changed  four  men  for  oce  woman  Strab.  14. — 
Flor.  3,  c.  S.—IHorf.  6. 

BalKtus,  a  son  of  Hippo,  who  first  founded 
Corintb.     PaterevU,  1,  c.  3. 

Balius,  a  horse  of  Achilles.  Homer,  II,  18, 
▼.  146. 

Bausta,  a  mountain  of  Liguria*  lAv,  40, 
c.  41. 

BallonSti,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia. 
Flacc.  6,  V.  160. 

BALNE.S,  {baths)  were  very  numeroas  at 
Rome,  private  as  well  as  public.  In  the  ancient 
times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in  the  age  of 
the  emperors  they  became  expensive;  they  were 
used  after  walking,  exercise,  or  labour,,  and 
were  deemed  more  necessary  than  luxurious. 


Under  the  emperors  it  became  so  fashionable  to 
bathe,  that  without  this  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  There  were  certain  hours  of  the 
day  appointed  for  bathing,  and  a  small  piece  of 
money  admitted  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most 
opulent.  In  the  baths  there  were  separate*  apart- 
ments for  the  people  to  dress  and  to  undress; 
and,  after  they  had  bathed,  they  commonly 
covered  themselves,  the  hair  was  plucked  out  of 
the  skin,  and  tiie  body  rubt>ed  over  with  a  pumice 
stone,  and  perfumed  to  render  it  smooth  and 
fair.  The  Roman  emperors  generally  built 
baths,  and  all  endeavdhred  to  eclipse  each  other 
in  the  magnificence  of  the  building-  It  is  said, 
that  Dioclesian  employed  40,000  of  his  soldiers 
in  building  his  batl*s;  and  when  they  were 
finished,  he  destroyed  all  the  workmen.  Alex- 
ander Severus  first  permitted  the  people  to  use 
them  in  the  night,  and  he  himself  often  bathed 
with  the  common  people.  For  some  time  both 
sexes  bathed  promiscuously  and  without  shame, 
and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved  abortive 
for  a  while  in  abolishing  that  indecent  custom, 
which  gradually  destroyed  the  morals  of  the 
people.  They  generally  read  in  bathing,  and 
we  find  many  compositions  written  in  the  midst 
of  this  luxurious  enjoyment. 

Balventius,  a  centurion  of  great  valour  in 
Cesar's  army,  killed  by  Ambiorix.  Csst.  BelL 
GaU,  5,  c.  36. 

Balteas,  a  river  of  Peloponnesos.  Pant. 
4,  c.  S3. 

BAMuauiB,  a  people  of  Libya.  lUd.  S,  t. 
303. 

Baktia,  now  St,  Maria  de  Vanse,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  whence  BarUimu,  horat.  3,  od.  4. 
▼.  16. 

L.  Baktius,  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola*  vrbom 
Aanibal  found,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  al- 
most dead  amoiigst  the  heap  of  slain.  He  was 
sent  back  home  with  great  humanity,  upon 
which  he  resolved  to  betray  his  coantiy  to  so 
generous  an  enemy.  Marcellus  the  Roman 
general  heard  of  it,  and  rebuked  Bantius,  who 
continued  firm  and  faithful  to  the  intereat  of 
Rome.     Liv.  36,  c.  16. 

BAPHf  BUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  44, 
c.  6. 

BAPTiE,  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  tbe  goddess 
of  lasciviousness  and  debauchery  at  Athens. 
I  Her  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night,  and 
so  infamous  and  obscene  was  the  behaviour  of 
the  priests,  that  they  disgusted  even  Cotjtto 
herself,  though  the  goddess  of  obscenity.  Tbe 
name  is  derived  from  Cot7rr*tr  to  wash,  because 
the  priests  bathed  themselves  in  tbe  most  ef- 
feminate manner.  Juv.  2,  ▼.  91. A  comedy 

of  Eupolis,  in  which  men  are  introduced  danc- 
ing on  tbe  stage,  with  all  the  indecent  gestures 
of  common  prqstitutes. 

Babai,  a  people  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  who 
burnt  tbe  bodies  of  their  friends  who  died  by 
disease,  but  gave  1o  the  fowls  of  the  air  such  as 
fell  in  war.    JElian.  dt  .^ntm.  10,  c.  22. 

BarXthrum,  a  deep  and  obscure  galf  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown. — ^The 
word  is  applied  to  the  infernal  regions  by  Vat, 
Flace.  2,  ▼.  86  and  192. 
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B&oatf,  •  asnie  origiMHy  iffVied  to  Hhm 
who  ^dt  ioelegauntly,  or  with  banhoesa  and 
difioritf.  The  Greeka  aod  Romans  generally 
aM  all  bsIIqiis,  except  their  owd,  bj  the  det- 
piBiMe  aame  c€  barbanaBt. 

BAKB&aiA,  a  nrer  of  Macedonia.  Un.  44, 
e.  SI.  A  BBai^  gi^en  to  Phrygia  and  Troy, 
flmtf.  1,  ep  S,  V.  7. 

BAaB4T9t,  the  saranme  of  a  Roman  family. 
5«ct.  a.  2i. 

BAXBOfTHiscf,  amoootainof  PelopoooeMis, 
10  Biis  fiMB  Spaota.     iiv.  S5,  c.  27. 

BiaarTHicA,  a  city  of  PerBia.  Ptin,^6j 
c.  21, 

BAmcAj  a  fricad  of  Gato  the  elder.    PhU. 

BABCiBi,  or  BABcrrjE,  a  warlike  nation  of 
Africa,  near  Carthage.     Virg.  w£n.  4,  r.  43. 

BAica,  the  aorae  of  Sichcin.     Virg.  JEn, 

4,  ▼.  ftSS. A  large  coontry  of  Africa. 

AVm>  %  dty  aboat  nine  mifes  from  (be  sea,  foiiod- 
ed  by  Oie  brothen  of  Arcesilaas  king  of  Cy- 
reae,  615  yeart  before  the  christian  era.  Stra- 
bo  saja,  (bat  ia  his  age  it  was  called  Ptolemais; 
bat  thit  antes  because  most  of  the  inhabitants 
retired  co  FlnleBiais,  which  was  on  the  sea-coast, 
tsearich  themseives  by  commerce.  Slro6.  17. 

—FtaL  4,  c.  4. ^A  small  village  of  fiactriana, 

afacre  the  people  who  bad  been  taken  prisoners 
ty  Darina  ia  Africa,  were  confined.  Herodot. 
4,  e.  204 A  city  of  Media,  /tutifi.  1,  c.  7. 

B^acHA,  the  samame  of  a  noble  family  at 
CanhaK,ef  whidi  Annibal  and  Hamilcar  were 
descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes  and  in- 
floence,  they  excited  a  great  faction,  which  is 
celebrated  m  the  sanals  of  Carthage  by  the 
name  of  the  JSoreftmam  faetum,  and  at  last 
raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  inde- 
fCBdeat  disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust  or 
emolaraeat  in  ifae  stale.     Ltv.  21,  c.  2  and  9. 

Bakdjei,  a  people  of  lltyricom,  concerned  in 
Ihe  factions  of  Marins.     Plut.  in  Mario. 

B4RDI,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among 
Ac  ancient  Gaols,  who  praised  their  heroes, 
tid  pablished  their  fame  in  their  verses,  or  on 
■iSBcal  instruments.  They  were  so  esteemed 
'  atd  respected  by  the  people,  that,  at  their  sight, 
t«t»  armies  who  were  engaged  in  battle  laid 
down  their  anas,  and  submitted  to  tt^eir  orders. 
They  ccBsared,  as  well  as  commended,  the  be- 
havkmr  of  the  people.  Lucon.  1,  v.  447.— 
Stnit,  A  -^MmreelL  16,  c.  24 

Barotlus,  an  lllyrian  prince,  whose  dangh- 
ter  Birecana  married  kiqg  Pyrrhns.     Plui.  in 

Bareas  Soravts,  a  yonth  killed  by  his  tutor 
^Snatiiis,  a  stoic  philosopher.    Juv.  3,  v.  116. 

BAass,  a  naval  officer  of  Persia,  who  wished 
to  destroy  Cyrene,  hot  was  opposed  by  Amasis. 
ifcrodsl.  4,  c.  203. 

BARocsn,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of 
Aelbenu.    liv.  21,  c.  19. 

BARCTUiE,  a  town  of  Caria. 

BARmE,  a  prostitute  whom  Hcrwe  accuses  of 
pe^sry.  2,  od.  8. 

Bmisses,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators 
agaisit  te  Bsarper  Smerdis.     Ctesiaa. 

Bauum,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
now  eilicd  Bari,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine 


fish.    Hmi.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  97. 

Barmuus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  near  Hera- 
dea.     Blra6.  7. 

Barrus,  a  man  ridicnled  by  Horace  as  proud 
of  his  beauty,     /iorol   1,  Sot.  6,  v.  30. 

BarhIne  and  BARsiNE,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
ritts,  who  married  Alexander,  b)  whom  she  had 
a  son  cal.«  A  Hercules.  Cai»saoUer  ordered  her 
and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death.  Juoitn.  13,  c. 
2, 1.  16,  c.  ::. — Jirrian, 

Barzarntes,  a  sau-ap  who  revolted  from 
Alexander,  6lc.     Curt.  8,  c.  13. 

Barxanrs,  a  king  of  Armenia,  tributary  to 
Ninus,     Oiod.  2. 

BasilIa,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 

who  was  mother  of  all  die  gods.     I>tod.  3. 

An  island  at  the  north  of  Gaul,  famous  lor  its 

amber.     Diod,  5. An  island  in  the  £uxine 

sea.     Ptin.  4,  c.  13. 

BASiLiOiE,  European  Sarmaiians,  descended 
I  from  Hercules  and  £chidna.     Mela.  2,  c.  1 . 
I      BasilIdes,   the  father  of  Herodotus,  who, 
I  with  others,  attempted  lo  destroy  Straites,  ty- 

•  rant  of  Chios.   Hetodol.  8,  c.  132. A  fami- 

I  ly  who  held  an  oligarchical  power  at  Eiythne. 

!  Slrob.  14. A  priesi  of  mount  Carmel,  who 

'  foretold  many  roonientous  events  to  Vespasian, 
^  when  he  otfered  sacrifices.  Twit.  2,  huL  c. 
I  87. — Hueton  in  f  esp.  7. 

BasilIpStAmos,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
■  £nrota8.     Strab.  6. 

BasIlis,  an  historian  who  wrote  concern- 
ing Inoia.    ^then A  city  of  Arcadia,  built 

by  Cypselus,  near  the  river  Alphcus.     Pmu. 
8,  c.  29. 

Basilius,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia  falling 

j  into   the  Euphrates.     Sirab. A  celebrated 

I  bisbo|)  of  Africa,  veiy  animated  against  the 
Arians,  whose  tenets  and  doctriues  he  reluted 
with  warlbtb,  but  great  ability.  He  was  elo- 
quent as  well  as  ingenious,  and  possessed  of  all 
those  qualities  which  constitute  the  persuasive 
orator,  and  the  elegant  writer.  Erasmus  has 
placed  him  in  the  number  of  the  greatest  ora- 
tors of  antiquity.  He  died  in  his  61st  year, 
A.  D.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  the  Beneilictines,  fol.  Paris,  1721. 

Basilus,,  a  general  who  assisted  Antony. 

Lucan,  4,  v.  416. An  insignificant  lawyer. 

Juv.  7,  V.  146 A  pretur  who  plundered  the 

provinces.     lU.  10,  v.  222. 

Bassae,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where  Apollo 
had  a  temple      Paua  8,  c.  30  and  41. 

Bassania,  a  town  of  Macedonia,*iiear  lUyri- 
cum.     Lav.  44.  c.  SO. 

BassAreds,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  frona  the 
dress  or  long  robe,  called  BassariSt  which  his 
priests  were.    Horat.  l,od.  18. 

Bassariobs,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  ivhich  seems 
derived  from  Baasara,  a  town  of  Lyhia  sacred 
to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress  worn  by 
his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the  Tbracians. 
Persius  1,  v.  101. 

Bassus  AuFiDins,  an  historian  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic  war. 

Quinli/.  10,  c.  1. Caesius,  a  lyric  poet  in 

Nero^s  age,  to  whom  Persius  addressed  his  6  th 
Satire.    Some  of  his  verses  are  extant. 
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JiUttts,  aa  orator  in  the  reign  of  Augattos, 

of  whose    orations  have    been  preserved  by 

Seneca. A  man  spoken  of  by  Horaee  1,  od. 

86,  V.  14|  and  described  as  fond  of  wine  and 
women. 

UASTARNiB  and  Bastb&vjc,  a  people  of  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm 
as  tliey  pursued  the  Tbracians.  Iao.  40,  v.  68. 
— 0»id.  Trw/.  2,  v.  198— 5fra6.  7. 

Bastia,  the  wife  of  Meiellus.     Iao.  cp.  89. 

Bata,  a  sea-port  of  Asia,  on  the  £usine, 
opposite  Sinope.     Stirdb.  6. 

Batavi,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  the  continent  known  under  the  mo-* 
dem  name  of  Holland,  and  called  by  the  an- 
cients BttUnoTMM  ifuttfa.  link,  4,  c  IS.—- 
JUtean.  1,  v.  431. 

Bathos,  a  river  near  the  Alpheus.  Pmia.  8, 
c.  29. 

Bathtcles,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Magnesia. 
Paus.  $»  c.  19. 

Bathtllus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Samos, 
greatiy  beloved  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  and  by 
Anacreon.  Moral,  ep.  14,  v.  9.^^^MeciBnas 
was  also  food  of  a  youth  of  Alexandria,  of  the 

same  oame.    Juo.  8,  v.  6S. The  poet  who 

claimed  a^  his  own  VirgiPs  distich,  Abcfe  plvii 
totd,  &c.  bore  also  the  same  name« A  foun- 
tain of  Arcadia.     Paw,  8,  c.  31. 

Lknt.  Batiatus,  a  man  of  Campania,  who 
kept  a  house  full  of  gladiators,  who  rebelled 
against  him.    PhU.  its  Crat. 

BatIa,  a  naiad  who  married  (Ebalus.    Jpoir 

lod.  3,  c.  10. A  daughter  of  Teucer,  who 

married  Dardanus.    Id. 

BatIva  and  BantTna.     Fid  Bantia. 

Batis,  ao  eunuch,  governor  of  Gaza,  who, 
upon  being  unwilling  to  yield,  was  dragged 
round  the  city  tied  by  the  heels  to  Alexander's 
chariot.     Curt.  4,  c.  6. 

Bato,  a  Dardanian,  who  revolted  to  Rome, 
from  king  Philip.     Lw.  31,  c,  28. 

Baton,  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  on 

the  Persian  affairs.  Strab.  12. A  charioteer 

of  Ampbiaraus.     Paus.  6,  c.  17. 

BATRACHoiiTOMAciiiA,  a  pocm,  describing 
the  Jight  between  frogs  and  mUei  written  by 
Homer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes  se^i 
porately  fram  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The 
best  edition  of  it  is  Maittaire's  8vo.  London, 
1721. 

BattiIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus, 
from  his  father  Battos.     Ovid,  in  Ilnn,  v.  53. 

A  na&e  given  to  the  people  of  Gyrene 

from  king  Battus.    Ital.  3,  v.  253. 

B^ttis,  a  girl  celebrated  by  Philetas  the  ele- 
giac poet.     Ovid,  TrisL  1,  el.  5. 

Battus  Ist,  a  Lacedemonian  who  built  the 
town  of  Gyrene,  B.  C.  630,  with  a  colony  from 
the  island  of  There.  He  was  son  of  Polym- 
nestus  and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  the  town 
be  had  founded,  and  aAer  dea£  received  divine 
hoooars.  The  difficulty  with  which  he  spoke 
first  procured  him  the  oame  of  Battus.  Herodot. 

4,  c.  165,  &c — Poll*.  10,  c.  16. T^e  2d  of 

that  name  was  grandson  to  Battus  1st,  by  Arce- 
giiaus.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Gyrene,  and  was  somamed  FeUx^  and  died 
544  B.  C.  Berodot.  4,  c.  159,  &c. ^A  shep- 


herd of  Pylosy  who  promised  Mercury  that  he 
would  not  discover  his  having  stolen  the  flocks 
of  Admetus,  which  Apollo  tended.  He  violated 
his  promise,  and  was  turned  into  a  pumice  stone. 

Ovid,  Mel,  2,  v.  702. ^A  general  of  Gorinth 

against  Athens.  Thw^.  4,  c.  43. A  buf- 
foon of  Gsesar^s.     PhU.  Symp.  6. 

Batulum,  a  town  of  Gampania,  whose  in- 
habitants assisted  Tumns  against  i^eas.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  V.  739. 

Batulus,  a  surname  of  Demosthenes,  from 
his  effeminacy  when  youyg.    PkU,  in  Dcmasf. 

BATTtLus,  a  celebrated  dancer  in  Domitian's 
reign.   -Juv,  6,  v.  63. 

Baubo,  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  wfketk 
she  sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  aad 
gave  her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst  Ond. 
Met  5,  fab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygta,  who  with 
her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  small  cottage, 
in  a  peuurioos  manner,  when  Jupiter  and  Mei^ 
cury  travelled  in  disguise  over  Asia.  The  gods 
came  to  the  cottage,  where  they  received  the 
best  things  it  afibnled;  and  Jupiter  was  so  plead- 
ed with  tbeir  hospitality,  that  he  metamorphoaed 
their  dwelling  into  a  magnificent  temple,  of  which 
Baucis  and  her  husband  were  made  prieats.  Af- 
ter tbey  had  lived  happy  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
they  died  both  at  the  same  hoar,  according  to 
their  request  to  Jupiter,  that  one  might  not  Imve 
the  soiTow  of  following  the  other  to  the  grave. 
Their  bodies  were  channd  into  trees  before  the 
doors  of  the  temple.  Ovid.  M$t,  8,  v.  631 ,  &c. 

Bavius  and  MLbvius,  two  stupid  and  malevo- 
lent poeu  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  attacked 
the  superior  talents  of  the  contemporary  writers. 
Virg.  Ed.  3. 

Bauu,  a  small  town  of  Latiom,  near  Bam, 
lUU.  12,  V.  166. 

Bazaentes,  a  friend  of  Bessus,  &c 

Bazaria,  a  country  of  Asia.     OurC  8,  c.  1. 

Bebius,  a  famous  informer  in  Vespaaiaih't 
reign.    Jw.  1,  v.  36      Vid,  Bsebius. 

Bbbriacum,  now  CanetOy  a  village  between 
Gremona  and  Verona,  where  Vitellius  overcaoae 
Otbo.  Juv.  2,  v.  106— Tacit.  3,  Hiit,  1,  c.  16. 

Blrbrt CB,  a  daughter  of  Danaos,  who  is  said 
to  have  spared  her  husband.  Most  authort,  how- 
ever, attribute  that  character  of  humanily  to  Uy* 
permnesbra.     Vid.  Danaides. 

Bebrt CEB,  and  BBBRf  en,  a  nation  of  Aaia, 
near  Pontus,  of  Thracian  origin,  and  aoconling 
to  Arrian,  descended  from  Bebryce.  They  were 
expert  in  the  battle  of  the  cestns.  The  Ai^ 
nauts  touched  on  their  coast  in  their  expedition 
to  Golchis.    Jpotlod.  1.— S<ra6.  7  and  12. 

Bebrt  CIA,  ao  ancient  name  of  Bithynia,  Crom 
Bebryce  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  Strth,  13. — 
Ftrg.  JEh,  6,  V.  373. 

Bblemina,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Pom,  3,  c. 
21. 

Belekus,  a  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  the  aame 
as  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  0ms  of 
the  Egyptians. 

Belbphantes,  a  Ghaldean,  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  told  Alexander  that  hb 
entering  Babylon  woald  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  to  him.    Diod,  17. 

Buisis,  aprieatof  Bahjlon,  who  ti^  Ar- 
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*  of  Media,  (M  he  OmM  reign 
one ^a  the plsoe  of  SmfdaamptJhH.  His  pro- 
■hecTvai  verified,  aad  iw  wis  lewarded  by  tbe 
Mviif  wiik  dw  gevennoit  if  Bidiyloto,  B.  C. 
Mt    Oud.t. 

isLQA^  %  warlike  peo^  of  tncSenC  Gaol, 
■pvetedfron  the  Celts  by  tbe  nytn  Matro- 
m  »d  Safun.  Tbeir  eoanlry,  aeeording  to 
Seabo^  i.UMiuJ  fkem  tiM  Rhine  to  Che  river 
MdendjoOed  the  Loin.  Cm.deB«U.€M, 
\9aAt 

» ef  Ike  Ibv  proTineM  of  Geoi 


IteMBM,  Ike  cepitel  of  Gellie  Belgice.  The 
wmi  h  fflee  vMd  lo  eipreH  the  whole  oooBtry. 
Co.  BdL  GmU  5,  e.  24. 

BiLenrs,  e  goMrel  of  Otol,  who  deitroyed 
M  emy  of  Mendoeieno.  Juifeni.  2S,  e.  S. — 
?«^.  t. 

, «  oneene  given  to  the  deo^en  of 
OMd.Mel.4,v.  46S. 

e  Bwie  iff Ked  to  Polamedei,  as 

» of  Minenra  amoog  the 
Gaels,  elgBi^iBgfwni  of  kemmi.  C«ef.  BelL 
CMT.  6. 


tioa,  a  ceteenled  geeend,  who,  ie  a 
s  and  en  elfciinete  age,  in  the  reign 
tf  Jnitniea  empenr  ef  ComtantiDople,  renew- 
al all  the  gponoQs  Tietories,  battle*,  and  tri- 
■aphi,  which  had  vendeied  the  firvt  Romans  so 
diadnphhed  ie  the  time  of  their  repnblic.  He 
died,  rfker  e  life  of  military  gloiy,  and  tfM  trial 
of  rajii  in^atitade,  in  the  666th  year  of  the 
chriatien  en.  The  shxy  of  bis  beegiog  charit}% 
with  dite  aMm  Befiima  ia  said  to  be  a  fabri- 
eetioe  ef  moden  times. 

BmuanDA,  a  woman  who  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olfinpia.  Fma.  6,  c  8. 
BeuTiB,  a  aeciott  of  Asia;  Cwrt.  4,  c.  12. 
BBLLcafeBOv,  son  of  Glancas,  king  of 
Bpfayre,  by  Beiyimdi,  was  at  first  called  Uip- 
ponoM.  T%e  merdcrof  his  brodier,  whom  tome 
call  ilMmcnas  end  Better,  proeored  him  the 
ime  of  Bellerophon,  or  ewrdsrcr  tfBeUer,  AAer 
this  mndcr,  Belleraphon  fled  to  the  court  of 
fmm  kiaf  of  Argoa.  As  he  was  of  a  hand- 
nee,  oe  king^  wife,  ealled  Antsea 
fell  in  lose  with  him;  aad  as  be 
.easioe,  she  aecosed  him  before  her 
hahaad  Of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Praetas, 
;  la  nsiale  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by 
cOerophoD,  sent  him  away  to  his 
'  iobetes  king  of  Lyda,  and  gave 
I  a  letter,  in  which  he  beeged  die  king  to 
nan  who  had  I 


1  a  man  wlio  bad  so  dishonour- 
aMy  aealed  his  daaghter.  From  that  circom- 
itaace,  afl  letters  wluch  an  of  an  nnfavoorable 
tendency  to  the  bearer,  have  been  called  lexers 
of  BblfenpjhM.  Jobates,  to  satisfy  his  son-in-law, 
tent  Belleraphon  to  eooqoer  a  horrible  monster 
called  Chinuen,  la  which  dangerous  expedition 
he  hsped,  and  ins  even  assured,  he  most  perish. 
[  rid.  Chimera.]  But  the  providence  of  Minerva 
■lifsiaj  him,  aad,  with  die  aid  of  the  winged 
hmiefegasas,  he  eooqoered  the  moaster,  and 
dvidorioes.  Aner  this  Jobaies  sent  him 
>  the  Solymi,  ia  hopes  of  seeing  him  de- 
';  bit  he  obtakied  another  victoiy,  and 


eooqoered  aitarwards  the  Amasons,  by  the  hingH 
order.  At  hb  ntun  from  this  third  expedition, 
be  was  attacked  by  a  party  seat  agiinst  him  by 
Jobates;  but  he  destnyed  all  his  assassins,  aad 
eoavinced  the  king  that  innoceace  is  always  pr»* 
teeted  by  the  gods.  Upon  this,  Jobates  no  loncer 
sought  to  destroy  his  life;  but  be  gave  him  hie 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  his  sacce^ 
sor  on  the  throne  of  Lycia,  as  he  was  without 
male  issue.  Some  aathors  have  supported,  that 
he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  upon  nie  horse  Pe- 
gasus, but  that  jupiter  sent  an  insect,  which 
^ng  the  horse,  and  threw  down  the  rider,  who 
waadend  apon  the  earth  ia  the  greatest  melan- 
choly and  dejection  till  the  day  u  his  death,  one 
pnention  befon  the  Trojan  war.  Bellerophon 
had  two  sons,  Isander,  who  was  killed  in  his  war 
agaiast  the  Solymi,  and  Hippoloehos,  trho  sae- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  aAer  his  death,  besides  oae 
daaghter  ealled  Hippodamia,  who  had  Sarpedon 
by  Jupiter.  The  wife  of  Bellerophon  is  called 
Philonoe  by  Apollodoras,  and  Ach^mooe  by  Ho- 
mer. Aomer.  iZ.  «,  v.  166,  «ie.— >Aiv.  10 — 
Jtpollod.  2,  c.  S,  I.  3,  c.  1.~-J%ia.  fab.  161 

aad  24S.     P.  Jl.  2,  e.  18 Hmod.  Thtag.  r. 

na.'-^HoriU.  4,  od.  11,  V.  te.^Ptnu.  9,  c.  31. 

BbllCros  and  Bbllkr,  a  brother  of  Hippo- 
nous.     Fid.  Bellerophon. 

BELLiimrs,  a  Roman,  whose  house  was  set 
on  flames  at  Csesar's  funeral.  Cic.  2,  PkU.  c. 
36. 

BillSka,  the  goddem  of  war,  daaghter  to 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  was  called  by  the  Greeka 
£nyo,  and  oAen  confouadod  with  Minerva.  She 
was  anciently  ealled  Datttiona,  aad  was  the  sia-* 
ter  of  Mars,  or,  according  to  others,  his  daugh- 
ter, or  his  wife.  She  prepared  the  chariot  of 
Mars,  when  he  was  going  to  war;  and  she  ap- 
peared in  battles  armed  with  a  whip,  to  animate 
the  combatants,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  a 
tonh  ia  her  head.  The  Ronaas  paid  great 
adoration  to  her;  but  she  was  held  in  the  great- 
est venention  by  the  Cappadociaas,  and  chiefly 
at  Comana,  where  she  had  above  SOOO  priests.  * 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  near  the  Porta  Car^ 
mentalis.  In  it  the  senators  gave  audience  to 
fbreign  ambassadors,  and  to  geoenls  ntuned 
fWim  war.  At  the  ^to  was  a  small  cdomn, 
called  llu  column  of  war,  against  which  they 
threw  a  spear  whenever  war  was  declared  against 
an  enemy.  The  priests  of  this  goddess  conse- 
crated ihemselves  by  great  incisions  in  their 
body,  and  particolariy  in  the  thigh,  of  which 
they  received  the  blood  in  their  hands  to  offer 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  In  their  wild  en- 
thusiasm they  often  predicted  bloodshed  and 
wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or  the  besieging  of 
towns.    Jao.  4,  v.  124. — Vmro  de  L.  L»  6. — 

Htsiod.  Thtog,  v.  210 Poiis.  4,  c  SO.— Ftiy. 

JEn.  8,  V.  703.— SW.  Tkeb.  2,  v.  718, 1.  7,  v. 
73.— /te/.  6,  V.  221. 

Bbllomarii,  die  priests  of  Bellona. 
BxLLovici,  a  people  of  Gaul  conquered  by 
J.  Czsari  They  inhabited  the  modern  Bean- 
vais  in  the  isle  of  France.  Cm.  BeU.  2,  c.  4. 
BsLLovisus,  a  king  of  the  Celts,  who,  ia 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  Priscus  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  a  colony  to  Itoly  by  his  node  Ambiga- 
tas.    Liv.  6,  c.  34. 
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BfiLoir,  a  general  of  Alexander's.    Ciirf.  6, 

c.  !!.• ^A  city  and  river  of  Hispania  Bstica. 

Strab.S. 

Belus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Baby- 
Ion,  about  1800  years  before  the  age  of  Semi- 
ramis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and  wor- 
shipped with  much  ceremony  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the 
son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians.  The  temple 
of  Belus  was  the  most  ancient  and  most  magni- 
ficent in  the  world.  It  was  originally  the  tower 
of  Babel,  which  was  converted  into  a  temple. 
It  had  lofty  towers,  and  it  was  enriched  by  alj 
the  succeeding  monarchs  till  the  age  of  Xenes^ 
.  who,  after  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Greece,  plundered  and  demolished  it.  Among 
the  riches  it  contained,  were  many  statues  of 
massy  gold,  one  of  wliich  was  40  feet  high.  In 
the  bluest  of  the  towers  was  a  magnificent  bed, : 
where  the  priests  daily  conducted  a  woman,  who',  \ 
as  they  said,  was  honoured  with  the  company  of , 
the  god.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jvd  lO.^Herodot,  I,  c 
181,  &c.— Strofr.   l6.-^Jrrian.    l.—Diod.   1, 

&c. A  king  of  £gypt,  son  of  Epaphus  and  ; 

Libya,  and  father  of  Agenor. Another  son  | 

of  Phoenix  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  reigned  in  ,' 

Phoenicia. A  river  of  Syria,  where  glass  was  j 

first  invented      Plin.  6,  c.  19.  | 

Bbnaccts,  a  lake  of  Italy,  now  Logo  di  Gor- 
ds,  from  which  the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po.  : 
Virg.  G.  2,  V.  160.    JEn.  10,  v.  206. 
I  BsKDioiuM,  a  temple  of  Diana  Bendis.  Liv. 

I  "  88,  c.  41. 

f  Bendis,  a  name  of  Diana  among  the  Thra-  | 

eians  and  their  northern  neighbours.     Sttab.  9.  | 

Her  festivals,  called  Btndidiaj  were  intro- 

dnced  from  Thrace  into  Athens. 

Beksvemtum,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  built 
hj  Diomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  ori- 
ginal name  was  Maleventun,  changed  into  the 
more  aospieioos  word  of  BeneoeiUum,  when  the 
Romans  had  a  colony  there.  It  abounds  in  re- 
mains of  ancient  sculpture  above  any  other  town 
in  Italy.     P/in.  S,  c.  11. 

Benthesictme,  a  daud)ter  of  Neptune,  the 
nurse  of  Eumolpus.    Apmod.  3,  c.  15. 

Bepolitanus,  a  youth  whose  life  was  saved 
by  the  delay  of  the  executioner,  who  wished 
not  to  stain  the  youth's  fine  clothes  with  blood. 
PltU.  de  Vvrt.  Mul. 

BsBBiCiB,  a  nation  who  destroyed  their  re- 
lations when  arrived  at  a  certain  age.  JEUen. 
V.  H.  4,  c.  1. 

Beraa,  a  town  of  Syria,  90  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  100  from  the  Euphrates,  now  called 
Aleppo. 

Berectnthia,  a  surname  of  Cybele,  from 
mount  Berecynthus  in  Phrygia,  where  she  was 
particularly  worshipped.  She  has  been  celebra- 
ted in  a  poem  by  Catullus  Dwd.  5. — SUd. 
Thth.  4,  V.  782.— Ftr^.  JEn.  9,  v.  82. 

Berenice  and  Beronice,  a  woman  famous 
for  her  beauty,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
byLagus.  .^tan.  F.  H.  14,  c.  43.— Theocnt.— 

Patu.  1,  c.  7. A  daughter  of  Philadelphus, 

v^ho  married  Antiochos  king  of  Syria,  after  he 
had  divorced  Laodice,  his  former  wife.  After 
die  death  of  Philadelphus,  Laodice  was  recalled, 
and  mindful  of  the  treatment  she  had  received, 


she  poisoned  her  husband,  placed  her  ton  on  (be 
vacant  throne,  and  mardered  Berenice  and  her 
child  at  Antiocfa,  where  she  bad  fled,  B  C.  248. 

A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  asurp- 

ed  her  father's  throne  for  some  time,  strangled 
her  husband  Seleucus,  and  married  Archelaus 
a  priest  of  Bellona.    Her  father  regained  his 

power,  and  put  her  to  death,  B.  C.  66. The 

wife  of  Muhridates,  who,  when  conquered  by 
Lucullus,  ordered  all  his  wives  to  destroy  them- 
selves, for  fear  the  conqueror  should  offer  vio- 
lence to  them.  She  accordingly  drank  poison, 
but  this  not  operating  soon  enough,  she  was 

strangled  by  an   eunuch. The    mother  of 

Agrippa,  who  shines  m  the  history  of  the  Jews, 

as  daugbtei^io-law  of  Herod  the  Great. A 

daughter  of  Agrippa,  who  mairied  her  uncle 
Herod,  and  aHerwards  Polemon  kingof  Cilicia. 
She  was  accused  by  Juvenal  of  committing  in- 
cest with  her  brother  Agrippa.  It  is  said  diat 
she  was  passionately  loved  by  Titus,  who  would 
have  made  her  empress  but  for  fear  of  the  peo- 
ple.  A  wife  of  king  Attains. Another, 

daughter  of  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe,  who  mar- 
ried her  own  brother  Evergetes,  whom  she  loved 
with  much  tenderness.  When  he  went  on  a  dan- 
gerous expedition,  she  vowed  all  the  hair  of  her 
head  to  the  goddess  Venus,  if  he  returned.  S^me 
time  after  his  victorious  return,  the  locks  which 
were  in  the  temple  of  Venus  disappeared ;  and 
Conon,  an  astronomer,  to  make  his  court  to  the 
queen,  publicly  reported  that  Jupiter  had  carried 
them  away,  and  had  made  them  a  conitellation. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  her  son,  B.  C.  221. 
CatuU  ei.—Hygin    P.  A.  2,  c,  24..->/t««in. 

26,  c.  3. ^This  name  is  common  to  many  of 

the  queens  and  princesses  in  the  Ptolemean  fa- 
mily in  Egypt. A  city  of  Libya.     StnA. — 

Mtla^  3.  c.  8. Two  towns  of  Arabia.  StnA. 

16 One  in  Egypt,  on  the  Red  saa,  where 

the  ships  from  India  generally  landed  their  cai> 

goes.      Plin,  6,  c.  23. Another  near  the 

Syrtes,  &c.    Id.  17. 

Bbrenicii,  a  part  of  Africa,  near  the  town 
of  Berenice.     Lucon.  9,  v.  623. 

Bergion  and  Albion,  two  giants,  sons  of  Nep- 
tune, who  opposed  Hercules  as  he  attempted  to 
cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  killed  with  atones 
from  heaven.     Mtla^  2,  c.  6. 

BergistXni,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of 
the  Iberus.     Lio.  34,  c.  16. 

Beeis  and  Baris,  ariverof  Cappadocia. 

A  mountain  of  Armenia. 

Bermids,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia.  Hero- 
dot.  8,  c.  138. 

BsROE,  an  old  woman,  of  Epldaurus,  norse  to 
Semele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she 
persuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours  to 
Jupiter,  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majeshr  of 

a  god.     Ot>td.  Mtt.  3,  v.  278. ^The  wife  of 

Doryclus,  whose  form  was  assomed  by  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
Trojan  women  to  bnm  the  fleet  of  JEneas  in 

Sicily.     Virg,  ,mii.  6,  v.  620. One  of  the 

Oceanides,  attendant  upon  Gyrene.  Vvrg.  G. 
4,  V.  341. 

Ber(ea,  a  town  of  Thessaly.     dc.  Pis.  36. 

BeronIce.     Vid.  Berenice. 

Berosus,  a  nBtive  of  Babylon,  priest  to  Be- 
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a  toira  of  Meoedonia.    Jhtcgi- 
l,e.«i. 

aew  Atnrfy  aa  aneieat  lomi  of 
on  Ike  coait  of  tke  Medilonaean, 
ia  Ike  age  of  JattiDian  for  the  stody  of 
law.    nki.6,c.  20. 

BasA^afiMMtaiaiaTbaHaly.    Sink.B. 

BvsBUB,  atom «r  the  Bnitii.  Lie.  SO,  c.  It. 
aipp%,  a  (om  of  HiqiaDia  B»tiea,  where 
WWikM.    Jlirfi,t,c.  6. 

Bsen,  a  people  of  Thraee,  on  Ike  left  tide 
of  tke  anjaMU,  who  U?ed  apoa  raplae.  Orid. 
3Htf.  4,eLl,w.  Bl.^HtnM,  7,  €.  HI. 

Bssfvs,  a  ^wemar  of  Boetriana,  who,  after 
aic  hallla  of  Aikala^  teixed  Daiiat,  hit  love- 
icigB,  and  pal  kin  to  death.  After  this  nar* 
dcr,  ke  — laiedtketiUe  of  hieg,  and  waiiome- 
liae  after  kniag^  before  Aleiander,  who  wve 
hka  to  Oat/atM^  tke  brolker  of  Dariu.  The 
piiate  oidMcd  kit  kaads  and  ean  to  be  eat  oO; 
and  tasked)  to  be  exposed  oa  a  cross,  and  shot 
at  ky  ike  siMton.  AiiMa.  If,  e.  b^Owrt.  6 
and  T,  A  pamiiie  who  dkcovered  the  mar* 
der  he  had  cownitled,  npoo  destrof  iog  a  nest  of 
iwaMows,  which,  as  he  observed,  reproaeked 
hoiofhisawa.    /*M. 

£r  BcsTiA,  a  Boditioos  Ronea,  who  conspi- 
nd  with  Caiitint  egainst  his  coaalry.  Cie.  t, 
mPkU, 

Bans,  a  liver  to  Spaia.     Fid.  Baetis. ^A 

gsvsnMr  of  Gaaa,  wks  braTely  defeaded  him- 
self aninst  Alczaader,  for  which'he  was  treat- 
id  wia  cmelty  by  the  conqoerer. 

BcrvBiA,  a  coaatiy  in  Sptin. 

BsA,  a  dea^tor  ef  Fallti  by  Styx.  ^poUod. 
l,c«. 

Buaoa,  a  eoa  of  Tiberias  and  Manto  the 
dea^lv  ef  Tiresiao,  who  reeeiTed  the  saraame 
of  Onws,  end  laigiied  over  Etmria.  He  bailt 
a  hrwa  which  he  called  Maatoa,  alter  his  mo- 
ther^ aMto.  His  tomb  was  seea  ia  the  age  of 
VogiloaAeroadbetwaea  Maatoa  aad  Andes. 

Fvg.  Ed.  9,  T.  60. ^A  Trojan  chief  killed 

hy  IgMaawawi.    firmer.  II.  11,  ▼.  tf. A 

eeato«  killed  by  Tbceeas.  Ovid.  Jfef.  IS,  v. 
S4S. 

Bus,  soa  of  Anythaon  and  Idoneae^  was 
hiigof  Aqgos,  and  brother  to  the  Ikmoos  soolb* 
^<rMelanipas.  He  fell  ia  love  witk  Perone, 
duller  of  Neleos  king  of  Pylos;  bat  the  father 
isfiwed  to  gfva  Us  dai^tar  to  mafriage  before 
he  neeived  tke  exea  of  Iphtclus.  Melanpas, 
atlsihrotker'k  reqaest,  weat  to  seise  the  oxea, 
iadass  eaag^t  in  tke  Ikct  He,  however,  one 
ycer  ilkr  received  kis  liberty  flrom  Iphklos,  who 
I  him  wttb  hie  oaea  •■  a  rawiid  Ibr  bis 


l^aataHrvkai.  Bias  lataived  ^  oxia  fren  Us 
brother,  and  obliged  Neleus  to  give  hiss  bis 
daughter  ia  BMcriage.  Bamer.  Od.  11. — Peas. 

•, e.  6  and  IS,  1. 4,e. 94.— ^^totfsd.  1,  e.  9. 

A  Greciaa  ptinee,  who  went  to  the  Trojaa  war. 

Homer.  ML  4,  v.  19  and  90. ^A  river  of  Pai^ 

Mas.  4,e.  94  — --Oaeof  the  sevaa 
ef  Greece,  soa  to  Teotonudas,  bom 
at  Prieae,  which  he  loi^  saved  from  nun.  Ha 
ioorished  B.  C.  696,  and  died  to  tke  MraM  of 
his  graadsoa,  who  begged  a  (hvear  of  him  for 
eae of  his frieods.—I>i9.  ^—Pi^-  ta  iS^iy. 
-^VaL  ^e».  1,  c.  i.~Aas.  10,  c  24. 

BtBAGULns,  (If.  Farias)  a  Latto  poet,  ia  te 
age  of  Cicero.  He  eoBspooed  aaoals  ia  lambto 
vacses,  and  wioto  epigrams  fall  of  wit  and  ha- 
moar,  nod  other  poeam  now  tost  floral.  9,  Set. 

6,  V.  41.-.Qatnlii.  10. A  prator,  &e.  FoL 

Jlfav.  1,  c.  1. 

BuLU  aad  Bilua,  a  Roman  lady  faawas  tot 
her  chastity*    6ho  married  Doilltos. 

Bmus,  a  woman  who  became  enamoured  ef 
her  hfother  Caaaae,  aad  was  changed  into  a  Iba^ 
lam  aear  Miletos.     Ovtd  MU.  9^  v.  669. 

BiauNA,  a  Conakry  of  Thraee. 

Bnivs,  a  oty  of  Ptoaaicia.     Cart.  4. 

BiaxACTB,  a  large  town  of  the  iEdai  to  Gaai, 
where  CsDsar  often  wtotered.  Gws.  BtU.  6.  7, 
c.  55,  &c. 

BndLus,  a  son  of  M.  Calpamias  Bibalae  by 
Portia,  Cato's  daaghter.  He  was  Ceteris  eol- 
leaxae  to  the  coasolshif,  hot  of  no  consequence 
to  the  stote,  according  to  this  distich  mentioned 
by  SiMton.  wi  JuL  c  90. 

Aon  BiinUo  qvu^pmn  miper,  ted  Ccum^fiier 
ftiai  est: 

Ahm  Bi6iUo  figri  eoasalc  ni<  mcmJRt. — One 
of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name.  I  Sat. 
10,  T.  86. 

BicBs,  a  marsh  near  the  Palus  Moeotis.  jntoec. 
6,  V.  68. 

BicoK,  a  Greek  who  assassinated  Athono* 
doros,  becaose  he  made  himself  master  of  a 
colony  which  Alexander  had  left  at  Bactra. 
Cwfi.  9,  c.  7. 

BicoaNloxa,  a  suname  of  Bacchus. 

BicoRNis,  the  name  of  Alexander  among  the 
Arabians. 

BiFoatfis,  rkoo/onni,)  a  surname  of  Bacchus 
and  Jaoas.  Bacchus  received  it  because  he 
chauged  himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly  from 
the  persecodon  of  Juno,  or  perhaps  because  be 
was  represented  sometimes  as  a  yonng,  and  some- 
times as  an  old  man. 

Biraows,  a  surname  of  Janas,  because  he  was 
represented  with  fioo  facn  among  the  Romans, 
as  acquainted  with  the  past  and  future.  Ftvg. 
•en.  7,  V.  180. 

BilbIlis,  a  town  of  Celtiberia,  where  Mar- 
tial was  bom.    .Msrt.  l,ep.  50. A  river  of 

Spain.    Jiisein.  44,  c.  Si. 

BimItbr,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  n^ 
aifies  that  he  had  two  nnotken,  because  when  he 
was  taken  from  his  mother's  womb,  he  was  placed 
in  the  thi^  of  his  Ihther  Jupiter.  (ML  Met. 
4,  V.  19. 

Buroivii,  a  Iowa  of  Germany.  Tocil.  Hisf. 
4,e.70. 

Bioir,  a  phUoaopher  an4  lopbist  of  Borys- 
a 
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tbenes  i»  StjM^  who  rendered  himfelf  Ounous 
for  hiB  knowledge  of  poetry,  mosic,  and  philo- 
•ophy.  He  made  eyeiy  body  the  object  of  his 
■atire,  and  rendered  hit  compositioos  distinguiib- 
ed  for  clearaeas  of  expression,  for  facetionsDess, 
wit,  and  pleasantly.  He  died  241  B.  C.  Diog, 

in  viid A  Greek  poet  of  liiDyma,  who  wrote 

pastorals  in  an  elegant  s^le.  Moschus  his  firiead 
and  disciple,  mentions  in  an  elegiac  poem  that 
he  died  by  poison,  aboot  300  years  B.  C.  His 
^  Idyllia  are  written  with  elegance  and  simplicity, 
parity  and  ease,  and  they  aboond  with  correct 
images,  snch  as  the  view  of  the  country  may  in- 
spire. There  are  many  good  editions  of  this 
poet's  works,  generally  printed  with  those  of 
Moschns,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Heskin, 

8to.  Ozon.  1148. A  soldier  in  Alexander's 

army,  lu.  Curt  4,  c.  18. ^A  native  of  Pro- 

pontis  in  the  age  of  Pherecydes. ^A  man  of 

Svracose,  who  wrote  on  rhetoric— —A  native 
of  Abdera,  disciple  to  Democritns.  He  first 
found  out  that  there  were  certain  parts  of  the 
earth  where  there  were  six  months  of  perpetual 

light  and  darkness  alternately. A  man  of 

Soli,  who  composed  an  history  of  ^Ethiopia.— -— 
Another  who  wrote  nine  booki  on  ihetonc,  which 
he  called  by  the  names  of  the  muses,  and  hence 
Bimui  aermones  mentioned  by  Horat  3,  ep.  2, ; 
T.  60— Diflgr-  4. 

BiRRBvs.     Ftd.  Codius. 

BisALTjB,  a  people  of  Scythia,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Thrace  or  Macedonia.  Their  coun- 
tiy  is  called  BIsaltia.  Uv.  46,  c.  S9.— Plin.  4, 
e.  10. 

BisALTEs,  a  man  of  Abydos,  &c.  Herodoi, 
6,  c.  26. 

BisALTis,  a  patronymic  of  Theophane,  by 
whom  Neptune,  under  die  form  of  a  ram,  had 
the  golden  ram.  (Md,  Ma.  6,  v.  117 — Hygin. 
fab.  188. 

BisANTHB,  a  town  00  the  Hellespont  He- 
rodot.  1,  c.  1S7. 

BisTON,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirfaoe,  built  Bts- 
totUa  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thracians  are  olten 

called  BisUmea.    Herodot.  7,  c  110 PUn.  4, 

C.  14 — LuMfi.  7,  V.  569. 

BistSnu,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera. 
Harodoi.  7,  c.  109. 

Bithvs.     Fid.  Bacchius. 

BrrRTii,  a  certain  race  of  women  in  Scythia, 
whose  eyes,  as  PUmi§  reporU,  I.  7,  c  2,  kUled 
those  who  gazed  upon  them  for  some  time. 

BiTBTNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  formerty 
called  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded  by  the  Euxine 
on  the  north,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia  and  Mysia, 
on  the  west  by  the  Propontis,  aad  the  east  by  Pa- 
phlagonia.  The  countiy  was  first  invaded  by  the 
Thracians,  under  Bithynus  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
irho  gave  it  the  name  of  Bithynia.  It  was  once 
a  powerful  kingdom.  StriA.  12.— JHerodof.  7, 
c.  76.— >M«la,  1  and  2.  According  to  Paia.  8, 
c.  t,  the  inhabitants  were  descended  from  Man- 
tinea  in  Peloponnesus. 
,  Birus,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Alcanor  and  Hiera, 
brought  up  in  a  wood  sacred  to  Jupiter.  He 
followed  the  fortune  of  ^neas,  and,  with  his 
;  brother,  was  killed  by  the  Rutoli  in  Italy.  Virg, 
•Qft.  9,  T.  672^  «w. — -One  of  Dido'i  loren. 


preteot  when  Aieas  and  the  Trajim  were  l^ 
trodoced  to  the  quean.     Virg.  JBh^  1,  v.  742. 

BiTON.     rid.  Claobis. 

Bmjirim,  a  kii^  of  the  Allobroges,  coMver- 


Jlfart  4,  cp' 


edbyasmalli 

9,  c.  6.— J*ior.  8,  c  2. 

BiTVHTUM,  a  town  of  Sitain. 
66. 

BiTdaloBSi  a  people  of  GanI  divided  from  Hie 
iEdui  by  the  Ligens.    Ctu.  Beit  G.  7,  c.  21 . 

BiTvaVemc,  a  town  of  Oanl,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Belgse.    Stnb.  4. 

BiziA,  a  citadel  near  Rhodope  belongiBg  !• 
the  kings  of  Thrace.    Terens  was  bom  Sm. 

Bljsna,  a  fruitful  country  of  Pontus,wbaie 
the  general  of  Mithridates  Enpator  destroyed 
the  forces  of  Nicomedes  the  Bithyaian.  Sirab. 
12. 

Blasii,  two  Romans,  who  killed  themselves 
because  Tiberius  deprived  them  of  the  priaal- 
hood.     Tacit.  Jhm.  6,  c  40. 

Juir.  Blasub,  a  aovemor  of  Qaul.    Tatit- 

Blandenona,  a  plhee  near  Placeotia.  Oic* 
2,  ep.  16,  ad  (^fi. 

BLANDdsiA,  a  fountain  on  the  boideia  of  the 
countiy  of  the  Sabines  near  Mandela,  Horaee's 
conntiy  seat.    Horut.  8,  Od.  IS. 

BLASTorBONicBs,  a  people  of  Lnsitaow. 
t^ppian. 

BuEMMTis,  a  people  of  Aftiea,  who,  aa  ia 
fabulously  reported,  had  no  heads,  butliad  the 
eyes  and  mouth  placed  in  the  breast    JIfete, 

1,  c.  4. 

BlikTka,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pmu.  8,  c  27. 

BuTius  CATVLums,  was  banished  into  the 
iEgean  sea  after  Piso's  ooMpiracy,  8ic.  TmaL 
16,  Ann.  c.  71. 

Blugiuii,  a  casae  whero  king  Dejotaratkepl 
his  treasures  in  Bithynia.    Stnk.  12. 

BoADiccA.     Kid.  Boodieea. 

Bom  and  Boba,  a  town  of  Leooaia.  Penif. 
8,  c.  21. 

BoAoaius,  a  river  of  Locris.    Afra6.  9. 

BocALiAs,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Salaaua. 

BoccAR,  a  king  of  Mauritania.  Jw.  4,  t. 
90,  applies  the  word  in  a  general  eense  lo  aajr 
native  of  Africa. 

Boccb5ris,  a  wise  king  and  legislatar  af 
Egypt.    Diod.  1. 

BoccBvs,  a  kii^  of  Getalia,  ia  alUaaee  with 
Rome,  who  perfidiously  delivered  Jogotha  la 
Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marias.  MIhA  J^r. 
-^PttUrc.  2,  c.  12. 

BoDUAONATus,  a  IcadcT  of  the  Nervii,  whes 
Caesar  made  war  against  them*    Oat.  Ml.  G. 

2,  V.  28. 

BoDvm,  a  people  of  Britain  who  suReadenA 
to  Claudius  Csesar.   Dio.  Goat.  60. 

BoEA,     Vid.  Boae. 

BoBE,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Ovid.  Met.  7, 
fab.  6 ^A  lake  of  Crete.    fiira6.  9. 

Beaiu,  a  lake  of  Thessaly  near  monat  Oiil* 
LacMi.  7,  V.  176. 

B(EBiA  LBx  was  enacted  to  elect  foor  pre- 

tors  every  year. Another  to  eosare  pva- 

prietors  In  the  possessioB  of  thehr  lands. 

Another.  A.  U.  C.  671,  against  using  bribea  ait 
elections. 

BoiD&OMu,  an  Alheoian  feitival  untitttted 
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•ffte 
IN^plf  of  AAmm  vMsiTcd  ■  Ih0  rapi  of 
llMyfrMB  km  soDof  XotfaM,  wken  their 
IjvM  iavvded  bj  EatN>l|Nit  too  of  Nepiaoe. 
n»  wicd  k  derived  cm  t«v  /3««/(o/uuf ,  omi- 
aiV  to  hdf .  Plvtercli  in  TIbis.  mendont  it  m 
a  iwiiiiwrtinii  of  the  Yielovy  iviiich  Theieot 
rtke  AmuoM  te  amonth,  called «t 


BflMMicut,  Ike  chief 

BwmiA,  a  esQDtiy  of  Greeee^  bomded  ob 
te  Bortb  bv  Pbecn,  «otib  bf  Attica,  east  by 
boa,  and  " 


nest  by  the  bay  of  Corinth.  It 
■BBCfiiely  called  Aoaia,  Menpia, 
I^aatM,  Ogygia,  and  Cadneis,  and  now  fenni 
a  part  of  Undia.  It  was  called  Bootia,  from 
BantHi  «■  ef  Itoaas;  or  according;  to  othen 
•boee,  Awa  a  cow,  by  which  Cadmot  wat  led 
■ito  the  eranlry,  where  he  bailt  Thebei.  The 
lajiahitaniaware  leckoned  nMie  and  illiterate, 
reC  hadlly  thcatfh  than  of  menial  excel- 


ie«ce;3fet<heii  cuanifj  |awluced  many  illastrioos 
awo,  nch  as  PSviar,  Heuod,  Plutarch,  kc 
The  ■GanHaini  «f  tootia,  particularly  Helicon, 
ware  iiei|Beniid  by  the  maies,  to  whom  also 
r  of  Chen-  foantainf  and  rirerB  were  oonie- 
d.  AredM.  2,  c  49,  1.  6,  c  61.-nOvid. 
Md.  S,  T.  10-- Phiif.  9,  c  1,  fcc — C.  A^  1, 
c  11 — airwh.  9.— JMlm.  S,  c,  6, 1.  8,  c  4.— 
JhraL  t,  cp.  1.  V.  f44.     DM,  19.—Lio.  27, 

B«orm,  a  ODB  of  Ilonni  by  Menalippe. 
POTB.9,e.l. 

BotenaanTai,  aman  who  made  himielf  ab- 
Misle  amang  the  Gdw,  by  the  ■trictnen  of  hia 


paaiihed  with  death,  on  a  tot- 
pidoB  of  a  CMipiraey,  byTheodoric  king  of  the 
OMo^Btha,  A.  0.  625.  It  wat  daring  hit  im- 
primment  thnt  he  wrote  hit  celebrated  poetical 
htatite  di  ewtelaHtm  pmttop*t<r  in  five  hooka. 
The  beat  ediiMB  of  hia  worka  ia  diat  of  Hage- 
MB,  4to.  1491,  or  that  of  L.  Bat  1971,  with 

BoRua,  a  fboKah  poet  of  Tama,  who  wrote 
apeam  ea  the  hattfe  of  PUUppi.    Sfraft.  14. 

^A  mer  of  Spain,  more  properiy  called 

fid.  Beetia. 

,eaeof  theHcradidas. 
.  asd  Bosa,  a  Pcraian  who  deatroyed 
I  taOy  lAen  beaiMod  by  the  Athe- 
■   .7,c.  lOI^Paua.  8,c.«. 
BoaoD,  akiag  of  Maoritania  in  the  intereat 
afCnv.    Gnar.  ^lex.  69. 

Beona,  a  king  of  the  Manrnaii,  preaent  at 
Ihebauieof  ActioBa.    Arab.  8. 

Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  GanI,  who  migrated 
into  CMaiae  Gaol,  and  die  north  of  Italy  on 
the  bttkaof  the  Fo.  .  Oat.  Bail.  O.  1,  c.  28, 
L  7,  e.  17.— 511.  4,  T.  168. 

BaracALua,  a  geiaeral  of  the  Germana  in  the 
aga  «f  Tiberioa,  &c.     TaeU  Jhm.  18,  c.  56. 
Beu,  a  town  of  the  JEqai  in  Italy.     Fifg. 
JBi.l,v.  775. 
Baumra.  ^  Fid.  BoUanaa. 
BauB,  a  maiah  near  Mygdonia.    IWiiepd. 
1,8.61. 


BoLBrrfmm,  one  of  die  movlha  of  (he  Nile, 
with  a  town  of  the  tame  name.  NaocraatiB 
waa  bvilt  near  it    Hendci.  1,  c  17. 

BoLOitrs,  a  general  of  GanI,  in  an  ezpediliaa 
againat  Ptolemy  king  of  Macedonia.  Pmm* 
10,  e.  19. 

BoiIma,  a  rirgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected 
the  addreaaea  of  Apollo,  and  threw  hcradf  iata 
the  aea  to  aroid  hia  importanitiea.  The  god 
made  her  immortal,  liiere  ia  a  city  which 
bean  her  name  in  Achaia.    Peat.  7,  c.  23. 

BouNAVs,  a  rifer  near  Bdina.  Pmu,  7, 
c.  28. 

Bouaava,  a  town  and  iaiand  near. Chios. 
Tkutyd.  8,  c.  24. 

BoLLAMua,  a  man  whom  Horace  repreaentv, 
1  5al.  9,  ▼.  11,  at  of  thd  moat  iraadble  temper, 
and  the  moat  inimical  to  lotpiaci^. 

BoLua,  a  king  of  the  Cimbri,  who  killed  a 
lloman  ambaaaador.    Im.  ep.-  67. 

BoMiENiBi,  a  people  near  iEtdia.  T^tieyd. 
S,  c.  96. 

BoMiLCAR,  a  Carthaginian  general,  bob  of 
Amilcar.  He  waa  aupected  of  a  contpiracy 
with  Agathoclea,  and  bona  in  (he  fomm,  where 
he  had  received  all  hia  dignily.    DML  26. — 

Jatftn.  22,  c  7 An  African,  for  aome  time 

the  inatmment  of  all  Jogar(ha*a  crneltiea.  He 
conapired  againat  Jngnrtba,  who  pat  him  to 
death.    Boliiist,  Jvg. 

BoMOvfcA,  yoa&a,  that  were  whipt  at  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  daring  the  ibatifala  of 
the  godden.  He  who  bore  the  laah  of  the  whip 
with  the  greateat  patience,  and  wi(hoat  otterinc 
a  groan,  waa  declared  ▼ictorioat,  and  receiTcd 
an  bonoorable  prize.    Pout.  S,  c.  Id.^Plaf. 

Bona  Dea,  a  naaae  given  to  Opa,  Veato, 
Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greekt;  and  by  the  La- 
tina,  to  Paana,  or  Fatoa.  Thia  goddem  waa  ao 
chaato,  that  no  man  bat  her  hoabaod  aaw  her 
after  her  marriage;  from  which  reaaoo,  her 
featiTBla  were  celebrated  only  in  (he  night  faj 
the  Roman  matrona  in  the  hoaaea  of  the  hidieat 
pfficera  of  the  atote,  and  all  (he  atatuea  of  the 
men  were  carefally  corered  with  a  veil  where 
the  ceremoniea  were  obaerred.  In  the  latter 
agea  of  Hie  repablic,  however,  the  aancti^  of 
theae  myateriea  waa  profaned  by  the  inlniaion  of 
men,  and  by  the  introdaction  of  laadviouaneaa 
aad  debanehery.  Jw.  6,  v.  818. — Fnpert.  4, 
el.  10,  V.  25.^0vM.  da  idrf.  itfm.  8,  v.  687. 

BoKONiA,  called  alao  Pelaina,  a  town  on  the 


Vti, 


8,  c  I.— 


bordera  of  the  Rhine. 
jm.  8,  V  699. 

Bowoaiut,  an  officer  of  Proboa,  who  aaaomed 
the  imperial  puple  in  Gaul. 

BoNua  EvKMTva,  a  Roman  deity,  whoae  wor- 
ahip  waa  firat  introdaced  by  the  peaaanta.  He 
waa  repreaented  holdinc  a  cup  in  nia right  hand, 
and  in  hia  left,  eara  of  com.  rortv  da  J2.  Jt. 
1,-^PItn.  84,  c.  8. 

BooauEA,  (bnvii  omida)  a  town  of  Cyproa, 
where  Yenua  nad  an  ancient  temple.    Slra6. 

BoSTiea,  a  northern  conatellation  near  the 
Uraa  Major,  alao  called  Bolmlcua  and  Areto- 
pbylaz.  Some  aoppoae  it  to  be  Icarua,  the 
father  of  Erigone,  who  waa  killed  by  thepberda 
for  inebriatiag  them.    Olheri  maintain  fliat  it 
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MArc«t,iiiiom  Jupiter  ptftoed  in  kMtviB.  OtU. 
F«A  3,  T.  40S.-^Cic.  di  MU.  D.  S,  c.  4f . 

BooTUB  tad  BooTOs,  a  son  of  Neptone  and 
Meaalippe,  ezpoied  by  hii  molher,  but  pretenr- 
ad  by  thqibenb.    Hypn.  fab.  186. 

BouA,  a  town  Utken  by  SeiL  Pnmpey. 
Oie  10,ail.Al.  ep.4. 

BoRBioBs,  the  detcendaati  of  Bocoat,  who 
hN^  poMc«ed  tha  raprane  power  and  the  |wieti^ 
hood  in  the  island  of  die  Uyperboraant.  Diod. 
lands. 

BonsAt,  the  naaie  ti  the  north  wind  blowing 
from  the  Hyperborean  mooniains.  Aeoocding 
to  the  poets,  he  wu  lonof  JEltneot  and  Anron, 
bnt  others  make  him  ton  of  the  Stiymon.  He 
was  passionatelT  fond  of  Hyacinthns.  [Fid. 
Hyaciathas]  and  carried  away  Orithria,  who  re- 
fused to  receive  his  addresses,  and  by  her  he 
had  Zetes  and  Calais,  Cleopatra  and  Gbione. 
He  wu  worshipped  as  a  dei^,  and  repfesented 
with  wings  and  white  hair.  The  Athenians 
dedicated  altars  to  bim,  and  to  the  winds,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Europe  '  Boreas  changed  him- 
self into  a  horse,  to  unite  himself  with  the  mares 
of  Dardanns,  by  which  he  had  twelve  mares  so 
iwift  that  they  ran,  or  rather  flew  over  die  sea, 
without  4caree  wetting  their  feet  Homer.  II. 
SO,  f .  flt2.^Hmod.  ThMg.— v.  879.- 

3,  c.  16 Herodot.  7,  c.   189. 

V.  700. 

BoEEASM I,  n  festival  at  Athens  in  hononr  of 
Boreas,  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed,  wu 
related  to  them  on  account  of  his  mairiage  with 
Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  one  ef  their  kings. 
They  attributed  the  overthrow  of  the  eneniv's 
fleet  to  the  respect  which  he  paid  to  his  wile^s 
native  country.  There  were  also  sacriflces  at 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  Boreas. 
Pma.  Jttte.  if  Jhaid. 
Bonnns,  a  Penian,  kc>  Pciffon.  7,  e.  40. 
Bonnns,  a  Persian  who  burnt  himself  rather 
then  submit  to  the  enemy,  &c.  Potyten,  7, 
C.  S4. 

Bonjros.  n  place  of  Thrace.  C.  A*<pw  im 
JUdb.  c.  7. 

BoRsippA,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  Diana.  The  inhabitants  eat  bats. 
Sirah.  16. 

BoRvs,  a  son  of  Periens,  who  married  Poly* 
dora  the  daughter  of  Peleos.  JpMod.  3,  c  13. 
— flbmer. /«.  J6,v.  177. 

BoRTSTHiMss,  a  large  river  of  Scythia,  Ihll- 
ing  into  the  Eozine  sea,  now  called  the  Dnie- 
per, and  inftrior  to  no  other  Europeao  river  bnt 
the  Danube,  according  to  fferodohis,  4,  c.  46, 
&c.— There  Was  a  city  of  the  same  name  on 
the  borders  of  the  river,  bnilt  by  a  colony  of 
Milesians,  665  years  beffare  the  christian  em. 
It  was  also  called  Olbu  SaMa.    MeU,  ft,  e.  1 

and  7.< ^A  horse  with  which  the  emperor 

Adrian  used  to  huot    At  his  death  he  was 
honoured  with  a  monument     Oiod. 

BosfuSrus  and  Bosporus,  two  narrow  stnjti, 
situate  at  the  confioes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  One 
was  called  Cimmerian,  and  joined  the  Pains 
M<Botis  to  the  Bujrioe,  now  known  by  the  nnme 
of  the  straits  of  Caffa;  and  the  other,  which 
was  called  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  by  the 
modems  the  strait  of  Constantanople,  mnde  a  { 


limiiMi  hfUmttm  the  Bwine  len  nad  the 


Pnpontis.  It  ii  siiteen  miles  long,  and  one  and 
a  half  broad,  and  whem  narrowest  600  paces  or 
4  stMlia,  acoording  la  Herodotus.  The  wocd  in 
derived  from  B«#'«r«{#'  6oMsmenfuf,b9eanae, 
on  account  of  its  nairowness,  an  ox  could  easily 
cross  it.  Cocks  wem  beard  to  crow,  and  dogs 
to  bark  from  the  opposite  banks,  and  in  a  calna 
day  persons  could  talk  one  to  the  other.  PHn. 
4»c  U,  I.  6,e.  l.--0«id.  TViK.  3,  el.  4,  v. 
49..^Arein,  1,  c.  1.— S(rs6.  12.— Hcrodot.  4, 
C.  86.  , 

Bonn^  a  freedman  of  Claudius.  SuH, 
Clmd. 

Bonu,  a  colony  of  Macedoninns  in  Thmee. 
The  people  were  enlled  Bottmi.  PUr  4,  c.  1.-^ 
Uerpdoi.  7,  c  186,  &e.— nncyd.  S,  e.  99. 

BoTTLcn,  n  countiy  at  the  norih  of  Maoe» 
dooia,  on  the  bay  of  Theraia.  Herodct.  7,  c. 
1«S,  &c. 

BouDiCEA,  a  queen  in  Britain  who  rebelled 
upon  being  insulted  by  the  Romans.  She  poisoo- 
ed  herself  when  conquered,  A.  D.  61.  TWosl. 
Jinn.  14,  c.  31. 

BouiAWM,  an  ancient  colony  ef  the  Ssma« 
nites,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  net  far  ftooa 
Beneventam.    lie.  9,  c.  S8. 

BoviLLjB,  n  town  of  Lalium,  nenr  Rane. 
(hid.  Faat.  3,  v.  607. Another  in  Cnnn- 


Brachmawss,  Indinn  philosophers,  who  dn* 
rive  their  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the  three 
beings  whom  God,  according  to  their  tlMolo|Qr« 
created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  fbnaed 
the  world.  They  devoted  themselves  totally  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  wem  ncenstooied 
from  their  youth  to  endum  labours,  nnd  to  live 
with  frognlity  nnd  abslinenee.  They  nnvor  ate 
flesh,  and  abstained  fiom  the  nw  of  wine,  nad 
all  carnal  enjoyments  After  theyhnd  spent 
37  years  in  the  greatest  trials,  they  wem  per> 
mitted  to  marry,  and  indulge  theauelvea  m  a 
mem  free  and  unbounded  manner.  Aoeordinw 
to  modem  authors,  Brahma  is  the  parent  of  nil 
mankind,  nnd  he  produced  as  mnny  wnrldn  na 
them  am  parts  in  the  body,  which  thty  mekooed 
14.  They  believe^  that  them  wem  sevee  aena, 
of  water,  ntilk,  curds,  butter,  salt,  sugar,  nod 
wine,  each  blessed  with  its  particular  peradiae. 
8fm6.  16.-.Diod.  17. 

Brjbsia,  a  daughter  of  Cinyms  nnd  Methanae. 
JSp6iUd,S,c.  14. 
BRAWCBtiDBs,  a  samnme  of  Apollo. 
BRAvcBfoiB,  a  people  of  Asia  nenr  the  river 
Oms,  put  to  the  sword  by  Aleotander.  Ther 
wem  originally  of  Miletus,  nenr  the|  temple  Jt 
Bmnchus,  but  had  been  removed  fVeni  thesiee 

by  Xerxes.    5lro6.  fl — Curt.  7,  c  6. .The 

priests  of  Apollo  DidymeuS|  who  gave  omdea 
m  Caria.    Ptin.  6,  c.  99. 

BRAMCBTLLlnns,  a  ehie)*  of  the  BoMtteim. 
Pmu.  9,  c  13. 
Branchus,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  eon  of  Smi- 
beloved  by  Apollo,  who  gnve  him  the  | 


er  of  prophecy  He  gave  oracles  at  Didjme, 
which  becnme  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecsna 
omcles,  except  Delphi,  and  which  exchanged 
the  name  of  Didymean  for  thnt  of  Bmnehidm. 
The  temple,  according  to  Stnbo,  was  art  en 
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ic  cmmM,  aad  tnuMMttHi  Ae  people  into 
Sag^iB^  vhcte  ttiey  wt  ft  eitj,  which  wai 
iftemHs  deibofed  bj  Alexander.  Sk«».  16. 
-JM.  He*.  S,  T.  47a.     JMtmn  it  Dom^. 

luAB,  ft  tevB  of  Laeoftift.     Pmm,  S,  e.  94. 

BftAHAfti,  ft  InMwt  general  of  LaeedBiaoB, 
sat  rf  Teliae,  who,  afttr  nany  greet  Tictonee 
•fcr  Allwftt  ttri  otiier  GredaD  itatet,  died  of  a 
WBond  al  AnpUpolkB,  which  Cleoo,  the  Athe* 
nian,  had  headed,  B.  C.  42S.  A  toperb  no- 
Baneat  vai  rttned  to  hie  mcBMry.    /*««•.  3.  c. 

24.— ThK^  4  and  b.^Dwi,  6. ^A  mao  of 

Coi.    TlMcriC.  U.  7. 

BuanoA,  fealindi  at  Laeedemoa,  ia  ho- 
■0vefBcaiidai.  None  hat  fteemen  bom  Spar- 
tei  wefe  pcnHttad  to  enter  the  lUti,  and  tach 


I  wtn  called  ii^oireiei.  They  ta- 
o  the  goddess,  eod  it  was  usoal 
le  books  of  Uomer^  Iliad.   The 


lefCee.     7%eoe.  7. 

BftAumn,  ft  weann  wbe  amited  in  the  mar- 
derflffittuaa,  king  ef  the  Edoni.  TImcyd,  4y 
c.  107. 

Bbasbok,  a  town  ef  Atticn,  where  Diane  had 
a  teaple.  Tie  gaddeti  had  three  fttti?altcall- 
ed  t^urmtm,  cdcteated  oaee  every  fiAh  year 
bfieaaK 
cnfindagDatto 
(oaagoaeoflhe 
■Mtraneikahie  that  atteaded  were  yoaag  vir- 
gpai  in  yellow  gowns,  consecrated  to  Diana. 
They  were  abeat  ten  years  of  age,  aad  not  un- 
der ftie,  and  therefore  their  coosecimtion  ifas  call- 
ed /fiubv«em,  ftoai  #•»«,  deerni;  and  souetimes 
^ji9w««,aatbeViig|nsthiNBselTesbore  the  name 
of  M^wm  km,  fcesi  this  drcamstance.  There 
was  a  hear  ia  one  of  Ihs  ?illages  of  Attica,  so 
tmae  that  he  ale  with  the  inhabitants,  and  play« 
ed  hanDleasly  with  them.  This  familiarity 
lasted  laag,  tJU  ayoaag  viigin  treated  the  ani- 
ami  teo  nqghtf ,  aad  was  killedf  by  it.  The 
viigjals  bioCher  killed  the  bear,  and  the  eonnUy 
■m  sBoa  aAer  fisited  by  a  pestilence.  The 
snde  wan  cooaalted  and  the  plague  removed 
by  riwstcrntiBg  Wrgias  to  the  serriee  of  Diana. 
Has  was  m  laithfaUy  obserred,  that  no  woman 
ia  Athear  was  ever  nmrried  before  a  previons 
caaimatiia  to  the  gpddess.  The  statne  of  Die- 
laafTueia,  which  had  been  brooght  into  Greece 
by  IfhigEflia,  was  preserved  in  the  town  of  Braa- 
raa.  TLama  earned  it  away  when  he  invaded 
Greeee.    Peas.  8,  c  4«.--5lra6.  9. 

Bnasn  and  BaBOMr,  a  people  of  Noricom. 
Burm  4,ed.l4. 

,  a  gMieral  of  the  Galli  Seaoaes, 
y,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the 
lircr  Aiiii^  and  eataad  their  city  withont  op- 
posiliBa.  The  Boasans  fled  into  the  capitol,  and 
IcA  Ihe  whale  dty  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
my. Ihe  Gaals  rliB^fd  the  Tarpeian  rock  in 
the  aigk,  aad  the  capiiol  woald  have  been  ta- 
koD  bad  aoC  Ae  Ronums  beea  awakened  by  the 

'  t  of  geese  which  were  belbre  the  doors,  and 
icpallad  the  enemy.  Camillas, 
«aawaaia  baanfaiieat,  marebed  to  the  relief 
of  Us  esaatty,  md  m  toiaUy  defeated  the  Gaels, 
that  est  caeiamaiaed  to  cany  the  news  of  their 
JUe.  6,  e  S«,  &c.— Pita,  ui  Co- 
'  Gaal,  who  made  an  irruption 
iataGnma  «ilh  160,000  man  M  16,000  hone. 


to  plaader  the  tenple  of  Ape^ 
lo  at  Delphi.  He  was  destroyed,  with  aU  his 
troops,  by  the  god,  or  more  properly,  he  killed 
hiamelf  in  a  fit  of  intoaicatioa,  B.  C.  278,  after 
being  defeated  by  the  Delphiaao.  Peat.  10,  c. 
tt  and  S3.— Jiuftn.  24,  c.  6,  fce. 

BftBMTm,  a  ruined  city  of  Arcadia.  Pmu. 
8,  c.  28. 

BftisciA,  a  city  of  Italy,  which  had  gods  pe- 
culiar to  itself. 

Bbbitu,  a  people  of  Italy.    Strab.  6. 

Baiiaavs,  a  famoos  giaat,  son  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  who  bad  100  hands  and  60  heads,  and 
was  called  by  men  iBgeoo,  and  only  by  the  gods 
Briarens.  When  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Minerva 
conspired  to  detfaroae  Jopiter,  Briareus  ascend- 
ed the  heavens,  and  seated  himself  neit  to  him, 
and  so  tcnrified  the  conspirators,  by  his  fieree 
aad  threateaing  looks,  that  they  desisted.  He 
assisted  the  giants  in  their  war  agaiast  the  gods, 
aad  vras  thrown  under  meant  JEtna,  according  to 
some  accoants.  tfesiod.  Thug.  v.  148.— «d|pol- 
Ud,  1,  e.  l.--iEr«mer.  17. 1,  v.  408— Fay  Jtm. 

6,  V.  287,  I.  10,  V.  666. A  cydops,  made 

jadge  between  Apollo  and  Neptune,  in  their 
dispute  about  the  isthmus  and  promootoiy  of  Co- 
rinth. He  gave  the  former  to  Neptune,  uid  the 
latter  to  Apollo.    Ptnu.  2,  c  1. 

Brias,  a  town  of  Pisidia. 

BnioAMTEs,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain.    Jw.  14,  v.  196.-^Pmts.  8,  c.  43. 

BniOANTiKCB,  a  lake  of  Rboetia  between  the 
Alps,  now  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  town 
on  its  eastern  bank  is  now  Bregeotz  in  the  Ty- 
rol, andeutly  called  Brigantinm.    PUm,  9,  c. 


Thneifi, 


17. 

Brilisbus,  a  mountain  of  Attica. 
2,c.2S. 

BniM o,  (terror)  a  name  given  to  Proserpine 
and  Hecate.  IVopert.  2,  el.  2,  v.  1 1 . 
,  Baisiis,  a  woman  of  Lymessos,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  When  her  eonntiy  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  aad  bro- 
ther killed  ia  the  ^t,  she  fell  to  the  share  of 
Achilles,  ia  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Aga- 
memnon took  her  away  some  time  after  ftom 
Achilles,  who  made  a  vow  to  absent  himself 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Briseis  vras  very  faith- 
ful to  Achilles;  and  when  Agamemnon  restored 
her  to  him,  he  swore  he  had  never  offended  her 
chasti^.  Homer.  11,  1,  2,  &c.>-Orid.  Herotd. 
3,  de  An.  .An.  2  and  S.-«Frvper(.  2,  el.  8,  20 
and  22^-Poiis.  6,  c.  tA,^Hwut,  2,  od.  4. 

Bnisis,  a  man  of  Lymessus,  brother  to  the 
priest  Cbryses.  His  daoghtcr  Hippodamia  was 
called  BHieis  flom  him. 

BaiBBvs,  a  oomame  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  Brise,  or  his  temple  of  Brisa,  a  promonto- 
ry at  Lesbos.    Perriws,  1,  v.  76. 

Barrftam,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.    [  Ftd. 

Britannia.] A   nation  in  Gallia    Belgica. 

Ptta.  4,  c.  17. 

BaiTANNiA,  an  island  in  the  noftfaem  ocean, 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  conquered  by  J  Csesar 
during  his  Gallic  wars,  B.  C.  66,  and  first  knovrn 
to  he  an  island  by  Agrioola,  who  sailed  round  it. 
It  was  ft  Roman  pravinoe  from  the  time  of  its 
conqnest  till  the  448th  year  of  the  christian  era. 
The  Inhabitaiiis,  In  the  age  of  Caesar,  used  to 
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Irtunt  their  bodies,  to  render  themielves  more 
terrible  id  the  eyes  of  their  eaemies.  The  oame 
of  Britain  was  unkDO«»n  to  the  Romans  before 
Caesar  conquered  it.  Cos.  Bell.  O.  4. — IHod. 
b.—Pma.  I,c.  S^.^TaeU.inJgric,  10.--Pttn. 
34,  c.  n. 

BritankIcus,  a  son  of  Claudius  Caesar  by  Mes- 
salioa  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  pre- 
ference to  him,  by  means  of  Agrippina,  and  caus- 
ed him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse  was  buried 
in  the  night;  but  it  is  said  that  a  shower  of  rain 
washed  away  the  white  paint  which  the  mnrdei^ 
er  bad  put  over  his  face,  so  that  it  appeared 
quite  black,  and  discovered  the  effects  of  poison. 
Tacit.  Jinn,SwUm.  in  J^er.  c.  3S. 

Britomartis,  a  beautiful  nymph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  devoted 
herself  to  hunting,  and  became  a  great  favourite 
of  Diana.  She  was  loved  .by  Minos,  who  pur- 
sued her  80  closely,  that,  to  avoid  his  importu- 
nities, she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Potw. 
S,  c.  30,  1.  3,  c.  14. ^A  surname  of  Diana. 

Britomarus,  a  chief  of  the  Galli  Insubres, 
conquered  by  iEmilius.     Flor.  2,  c  4. 

BritSnes,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Juv, 
16,  T.  124. 

Brixellum,  a  town  in  Italy  near  Mantua, 
where *Otho  slew  himself  when  defeated.  Tw 
cU.  Hist,  2,  c.  82. 

Brixia,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po,  at  the 
north  of  Cremone,  now  Brescia.  Justin,  20» 
c,  6.  • 

Brizo,  the  goddess  of  dreams,  worshipped  in 
Delos. 

Brocdbblus,  a  goremor  of  Syria,  who  fled 
to  Alexander,  when  Darius  was  murdered  by 
Bessus.     Cwi.  6,  c.  13. 

Bromiur,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  fift^utj 
frendere,  alluding  to  the  groans  which  Semele 
uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter's  fire.   Ovid, 

Met.  4,  ▼.  1 1 . A  son  of  JUgyptns.    JpoUod. 

2,  c.  1. 

Bromus,  one  of  the  centaurs.  Ovid,  Met*  12, 
T.  469. 

Brongub,  a  rirer  falling  into  the  Ister.  £f«- 
rodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Brontes,  (launder)  one  of  the  cydops.  Vkg, 
JBn.  8,  ▼.  426. 

Brontinus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher.--— 
The  father  of  Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras. 
Du>g> 

Broteas  and  Ammon,  two  men  famous  for 
their  skill  in  the  cestus.  Odd.  Mit.  6,  ▼.  107. 
One  of  the  Lapithae. 

Brotheus,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
▼.  617. 

Bructeri,  a  people  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
the  country  at  the  east  of  Holland.  Toetl.  Jhm. 
1,  c.  61. 

Brumalia,  festivals  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.   They  were  first  instituted  by  Romulus. 

Brundusium,  now  Bmndtsi,  a  city  of  Cala- 
bria, on  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  the  Appian 
road  was  terminated.    It  was  founded  by  Dio-  i 
medes  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  according  to 
Strafoo,  by  Theseus,  with  a  Cretan  oolooy.  The  I 


Romans  generally  embariced  at  Bnmdosiom  for 
Greece.  It  is  famous  for  the  birth  or  the  poet 
Pacuvius,  and 'the  death  of  Virgil,  and  likewiae 
for  its  harbour,  which  is  capacious,  and  shelter- 
ed by  the  land,  and  by  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance, against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
Little  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  and  even  its 
harbour  has  now  been  choked  up  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  inhabitants.  Justin.  3,  c.  4, 1.  12, 
c.  2.—Strab.  B.-^Ccu.  Bell.  Civ.  1,  e.  24. — 
Cte.  ad  JSttic.  4,  ep.  1. 

Brutidiits,  a  man  drageed  to  prison  in  Ju- 
venal's age,  on  suspicion  of  his  favouring  Seja- 
nus.    Juv.  10,  V.  82. 

BauTii,  a  people  in  the  farthest  parts  of  Italj, 
who  were  originally  shepherds  of  the  Lncani- 
ans,  but  revolted,  and  went  in  quest  of  a  settle- 
ment. They  received  the  name  oS  BnUU,  frona 
their  stupidity  and  cowardice  in  submitting, 
without  opposition,  to  Annibal  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  They  were  ever  after  held  in  the 
greatest  disgrace,  and  employed  in  eveiy  serrile 
work.    Jxtttin.  23,  c.  9.— Sfrob.  6 — Diod.  16. 

Brutulus,  a  Samnite,  who  killed  himseir, 
upon  being  delivered  to  the  Romans  for  violat* 
ing  a  treaty.    Lw.  8,  c  39. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
Tarquinia,  second  daughter  of  Tarqain  Priscns. 
The  father,  with  his  eldest  son,  were  murdered 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  Lucius,  unable  to  re- 
venge their  death,  pretended  to  be  insane.  The 
artifice  saved  his  life; -he  was  called  Bnilus  for 
his  stupidity,  which  he  however,  soon  after  show- 
ed to  be  feigned.  When  Lucretia  killed  her- 
self, B.  C.  609,  in  consequence  of  the  brutality  * 
of  Tarquin,  Brutus  snatched  the  dagger  from 
the  wound,  and  swore  upon  the  reeking  Made, 
immortal  hatred  to  the  royal  family.  His  ex-  ' 
ample  animated  the  Romans,  the  Tarquios  were 
proscribed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  tlie 
royal  authority  vested  in  the  hands  of  oodsuIs 
chosen  from  patrician  families. .  Brutus,  in  bis 
consular  office,  made  die  people  swear  th^ 
never  would  again  submit  to  kingly  authority; 
but  the  first  who  violated  their  oath  were  in  his 
own  family.  His  sons  conspired  with  the  Tus- 
can ambassador  to  restore  the  Tarqains;  and 
when  discovered,  they  were  tried  and  condemn- 
ed before  their  father,  who  himself  attended  at 
their  execution.  Some  time  after,  in  a  combat 
that  was  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Tar- 
quins,  Brutus  engaged  widi  Anns,  and  so  fierce 
was  the  attack,  that  they  pierced  one  another  at 
the  same  time.  The  dead  body  was  broua^t  to 
Rome,  and  received  as  in  triumph;  a  funenuora- 
tion  was  spoken  over  it,  and  the  Roman  matrons 
showed  their  grief  by  mourning  a  year  for  the 
father  of  the  republic  Flar.  I,  c*  9. — iJn.  I, 
c.  66, 1.  2,  c.  1,  &c  — Oiomf.  Hal.  4  and  &. 
— C.  A>p.  in  Jittic.  8  ^--Jbiirvp.  de  Tarq, — 
Virg  dSSn.  6,  v.  818 — Pka  in  BrvL  if  C«s- 

Marcos  Ju^s,  father  of  Cxsar's  mnrder* 

er,  wrote  three  books  on  civil  law.  He  follow- 
ed the  party  of  Marius,  and  vras  conqaerad  by 
Pompey.  After  the  dealh  of  Sylla,  he  was  be- 
sieged in  Mutina  by  Pompey,  to  whom  he  snr- 
rendered,  ancUJby'  whose  orders  fae  was  pat  to 
death.  He  h|d%arried  Servilia,  Cato*s  sister, 
liy  whom  he  hiiiP^on  and  tiro  daqghtaok  Cm- 
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de  Ont  e  U.-^Piia.  ta  Bni. ^Hi«  xm  of 

Ihe  flw  Mune,  bj  Serrilia,  wu  lintany  de- 
seoMfim  J.  Brntm,  wbo  expelled  the  Tar> 
qamt^m  Roaie.  He  seemed  to  inherit  Cbe 
TtftUkaat  niciplcs  of  hb  gre«t  progenitor, 
lidii  the  cnil  wan  joined  himself  to  ue  side 
«f  Fampey,  tbeng^  he  wns  his  father^  murderer, 
«rif  hecsnse  he  looked  npon  him  u  more  just 
md  pntriotie  in  his  daims.  At  the  hattle  of 
Fharsalia,  i^sam  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Bm- 
tB,  hnt  he  made  him  one  of  his  most  fhithful 
iiiends.  He  heawefcr  forgot  the  faroar  because 
Caesar  aspired  Id  tyranny.  He  conspired  with 
Basf  of  (he  most  illostrioos  citizens  of  Rome 
tgaast  (he  tyrant,  and  stabhed  him  in  Pompey's 
Bsriica.  The  tamalt  which  this  morder  oeca- 
MBcd  was  9r«nt;  the  conspirators  (led  totfie 
eipitol,  and  hy  prodaiming  freedom  and  liberty 
to  (he  pofwlace,  ftey  re-estabtished  tranqnilli^ 
in  ifae  d^.  Aatony,  whom  Bratos,  contraiy  to 
fte  apiaun  off  bin  assadates,  refused  to  sdze, 
gained  peaad  ia  bdialf  of  his  friend  Caesar,  and 
the  wadeteis  woe  sosn  obliged  to  leaYe  Rome. 
Bratos  reliRd  into  Greeee,  where  he  gained 
hsBselTaMny  fiiends  by  his  arms,  as  wdl  as  by 
possasian,  imd  he  was  soon  after  porsoed  tbi- 
fterby  Antoay,  whom  yeang  Octavins  accompa- 
aiedl  A  baffle  was  foagbt  at  Philippi.  Brutus, 
whs  esasmanded  the  ri^t  wing  of  me  republi- 
can anay,  defeated  the  enemy;  but  Cassins, 
1^  had  (he  care  of  the  left,  was  orerpowered, 
aad  as  he  knew  not  the  situation  of  his  friend, 
and  gicw  despenle,  he  ordered  one  of  hisfreed- 
men  to  ran  him  Ihtong^.  Brutus  deeply  de- 
[dored  his  fiyi,  and  ia  ne  fullness  of  bis  grief, 
called  him  ^  last  of  fte  Romans.  In  another 
battle,  the  wing  which  Bratos  commanded  ob- 
tained a  fidmy;  IM  (he  other  was  defeated, 
and  he  tfbond  himself  surrounded  by  the  soldiers 
sf  Anhmy.  He  however  made  his  escape,  aud 
sem  after  feM  ^on  his  sword,  B.  C.  42.  Anto- 
ny henoared  him  with  a  magnificent  funeral. 
Brains  is  not  less  celebrated  for  his  literaiy  tal- 
cah,  ftoB  his  ▼aloar  ia  the  Add.  When  he  was 
is  (ha  caaip,  the  graatest  part  of  bis  time  was 
employed  in  reading  and  writing;  and  the  day 
vhieh  preceded  one  of  his  most  bloody  battles, 
whfle  the  rest  of  bis  army  was  under  continoal 
sjipfvhfsisiMas,  Bratas  calmly  spent  his  boon 
ciii  the  eveafaig^  in  writing  an  epitome  of  Pdy- 
Uns.  He  was  fond  of  unitating  the  austere 
rirtaes  off  Cate,  and  in  readii^  the  histories  of 
» he  imbibed  those  principles  of  freedom 
!  m  aminently  displ^ed  in  his  poli- 
8e  was  intimate  with  Cicero,  to 
hare  communicated  his  con- 
rehensive  of  his 
^eatliBiUlly.  He  seTefd^li^rimanded  him 
m  his  letters  for  jo>>iH  the  side  of  Octavius, 
the rmVof  the  riBpubllc.    Pla- 


j  that  CsBsar's  ghost  made  its  ap- 
te  Bratas  ia  his  tent,  and  toh)  him 
(hat  he  weald  meet  him  at  Pbilippi.  Brutus 
maoied  Bortia,  die  daughter  of  Cato,  who  kill- 
ed hcneU;  by  swallowing  burning  cods,  when 
she  hemd  dm  late  of  her  husband.  C.  Arp.  in 
■itfsff     P^erc.  i,  c.  48.— Pita,  in  BrtO.  &c.-. 

Caa.  l«~Aer.  4. D.  Jon.  Albinos,  one  of 

,  who,  after  thftbftttteof  Mii- 


tina,  was  deserted  by  die  legions,  widi  which 
he  wished  to  march  against  Antony.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony's  orders,  though  consd 
dect.— Jon.  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the 
people.    PhU. One  of  Carbo's  generals. 

Bay  AS,  a  generd  of  the  Argi?  es  aninst  Spai^ 
ta,  put  to  dMth  by  a  woman,  to  whom  he  had    ' 
offered  violence.    Paia.  S,  c  20. ^A  gene- 
rd in  (he  army  of  Xenes.    Henda.  1,  e.  If. 

Brtaxis,  a  mari>le  sculptor,  who  assisted  im 
making  the  mansoleam.    Pens,  i,  c*  40. 

Bares,  a  daughter  of  Daaaas  by  Pdyie* 
JlpoUod.  fty  c.  1. 

Brtobs,  a  people  of  Thraee,  aftmrwards  call- 
ed Pbryges.    Sfrak.  7. 

Brtoi,  a  people  of  Maeedonia  eomiaered  hy 
Mardonios.    Herodof.  •,  c.  46. 

BarssA,  a  town  of  Laconia.    Peiis.  S,  c.  fO. 

Bubacens,  a  town  of  Asia.     Carl.  6. 

BoBACBs,  an  ennueb  of  Darius,  %ie.  ChH, 
5,c.  11. 

BubXris,  a  Persian  who  married  the  danglter 
of  Amyntas,  agunst  whom  be  had  been  seat 
with  an  army.    Jfuiia.  7,  c.  IS. 

BuBASTiXcus,  one  of  the  moaths  of  the  Nile. 

BuBASTis,  n  city  of  Egypt,  hi  the  eastern 
parts  of  die  Delto,  where  cats  wera  held  in 'great 
▼enention,  because  Diana  Bubastis,  who  is  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place,  is  sdd  to  hove  traaa- 
fimned  herself  into  a  cat  when  the  gods  fled  into 
Egypt  tferodoC.  2,  c  69^37  and  154.— Ovid, 
jlfct.  9,  T.  690. 

BubXsus,  a  coontiy  of  Caria,  whence  Jhile- 
rides  appUed  to  the  natires.  Odd.  JMef.  9,  t. 
643. 

Bubon,  an  inland  city  of  Lyda.  PKn.  6,  c 
27. 

BocbphXla,  a  dty  of  India,  near  die  Hyda^ 
pes,  built  by  Alexander,  in  honour  of  his  fa- 
vourite horse  Bocepbdus.  Cvrt.  9,  c.  S. — Jiit- 
Hn.  Mi  c.  8— DuM*.  17. 

BctcepbXlus,  a  bone  of  Alexander's,  whose 
bead  resembled  that  of  a  boll,  whence  bis  name 
{Couf  nt^Akof  bans  c€^.)  Alexander  was  the 
(ttly  one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and  he 
dways  knelt  down  to  take  up  his  master.  He 
was  present  in  an  eogagement  in  Asia,  where 
be  received  a  heavy  wound,  and  hastened  im- 
mediately out  of  Ihe  battle,  and  dropped  down 
dead  as  soon  as  he  had  set  down  the  king  in  a 
safe  place.  He  was  30  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  Alexander  built  a  city  which  he  called  af- 
ter his  name.  Plut,  in  Akx.  CvrL'-^JirTian. 
5,  c.  S.^PHn.  8,  c  42. 

BociuANus,  one  of  Csesar's  murderers.  Ck* 
ed  Mie.  14. 

'  BvcoLfcA,  a  sort  of  Poem  which  treats  of 
the  care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and 
occupations  of  the  rurd  life,  with  simplidty 
and  elegance.  The  most  Ihmoos  pastoral  wri- 
ters of  antiquity  are  Moscbus,  Bion,  Theocri- 
tos,  and  Viigil.  The  invention  of  bucolics,  or 
pastoid  poetiy,  is  attributed  to  a  shepherd  of 

BvcolVcom,  one  of  the  months  of  the  Nile, 
situate  between  the  Sebennytican  and  Mende- 
sian  months,  and  cdled  by  StrdlWf  Phatoiticom. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  17. 

Bvcouon,  r  king  ef  Arc(di«»  tfter  Laiu* 
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PtfMs.  8,  e.  6. ^A  Mm  of  Laomedoii  and  the 

nymph  Calybe. ^A  sod  of  Hercules  and  Pnoi- 

ttiea.    He  was  also  called  Bocoliis. ^A  son 

of  LycaoD,  king  of  Arcadia.    JBtpoUod.  2  and  3. 

Buc5lu8,  a  son  of  Hercules  aod  Mane. 

AsenofHippocoon.    .Bp^lM  2  and  3. 

BuDii,  a  natioo  of  Media.    Berodot, 

BodIni,  a  people  of  Soythia.    Id. 

BoDORPM,  a  pfomontoiy  of  Salamis.  Tbii- 
«yd.  fty  c.  94. 

BoLBos,  a  Boman  senator,  remarkable  for  his 
OManoesi.    Oie.  im  Fer. 

Bous,  a  town  of  Phocia,  bnilt  by  a  colony 
from  Doris  near  tha  sea,  abofe  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth.    P««.  10,  c.  37. A  Spartan  given 

np  to  Xenes,  to  atone  ibr  the  offeaoe  his  covn- 
tiymen  had  done  for  puttiag  the  king's  messen- 
gers to  death      Herodot.  7,  c.  134,  &g. 

BoLi«ATio8,  a  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the 
poet  addressed  1  ep.  11,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  travelled  over  part  of  Asia. 

BuLLis,  a  town  of  lllyricum,  near  the  sea, 
sonth  of  AppolloDia.  lAv.  36,  c.  7, 1.  44,  c.  30. 

BoMSLLus,  a  river  of  Assyria.   Curt,  4.  c  9. 

BoNBA,  a  somame  of  Juno. 
•   Bonos,  a  son  of  Mercuiy  and  Alcidamea, 
who  obtsined  the  government  of  Corinth  when 
iEetes  went  to  Colchis.    He  built  a  temple  to 
Juno.    Paus,  2,  c.  3  and  4. 

BopXlds,  a  statuary  of  Clazomene.  Ptd. 
Anthermas.  ^ 

BophXoos,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Thomas 
killed  by  Diana,  whose  virtue  he  bad  attempted. 
A  river  of  Arcaidia  bears  his  name.    Pmu.  8, 

c.  24. A  surname  of  Hercules,  given  him 

00  account  of  bis  gluttony. 

BufhSnia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens,  where  an  ox  was  immolated.  Ptnts*  1, 
c.  24  --Jmian,  Y.  K  8,  c.  3. 

BvpRAsiuH,  a  city,  country,  and  river  of 
Elis.    Homer. 

BuRA,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or  according  to 
others,  of  Ion  and  Helice,  from  whom  Bura  or 
Bwrit,  once  a  flourishing  city  in  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, received  its  name.  This  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  sea.  Ooid.  MtU  15,  v.  293.— 
Pout.  7,  c.  25.— S(ro5.  1  and  Q,-^Diod,  15. 

BuRAicus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Hertole^ 

from  bis  temple    near   Bura. A  river  of 

Achaia.     Poiu.  7,  c  25. 

BuRRHVs  Afranius,  a  chief  of  the  prsetorian 
guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero, — — A  brother-in- 
law  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

Bursa,  the  capital  city  of  Bitbynia,  supposed  to 
have  been  called  Pmsa,  from  its  founder,  Pro- 
sias.     Strab.U, 

BvRsiA,  a  town  of  Babylonia.  Justin,  12,  c. 
13. 

BusA,  a  woman  of  Apulia  who  entertained 
1000  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Canne.  Vol. 
Max.  4,  c.  8. 

BusiB,  a  nation  of  Media.    Herodol,  1. 

BusiRis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptme 
Rod  Lybia,-  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercales  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The  hero 
soon  disentangled  himself,  and  offered  tiie  ty- 
rant, his  ton  Ainphidamai,  and  the  ministen  of 


hit  cmelly  on  ttie  altar.  Many  Egyptian  prin- 
ces have  borne  the  nmt  name.  One  of  theu 
built  a  town  called  BusirU^  in  the  miodle  of  the  ' 
Delta,  where  Isia  had  a  famous  temple.  HerO' 
dot.  2,  c.  69  and  HL^Strtk.  17.— Om(.  JlSeU 
9,  V.  132  — Hsroiit  9,  v.  69 — I^htL  in  Thes. 
-^Virg,  G.  3,  ▼.  b.--^apoUod.  2,  c.  5. 

But  A,  a  town  of  Achaia.    Dwt,  20. 

Bmrio,  a  somame  of  M.  Fabius.  Im>.  30, 
c.  M. A  Roman  orator.    Scimm. 

Burns,  one  of  the  deseeadaati  of  Aaayeas, 
king  of  the  Bebiyceo,  very  eipert  in  tha  conn- 
bat  of  the  castas.  He  came  to  Sidly,  vrbere 
he  was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beantiful  harlot,  > 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Eiyx.  Lycaste, 
OB  account  of  her  beanty,  was  called  Venus; 
hence  Eryz  is  oi>en  called  the  son  of  Venus.— 
Virg.  .SSn.  5,  v.  372.— —One  of  the  Argonauts. 

JboUod.  1,  c  9 A  Trojan  slain  by  Canailla. 

Virr,  JEn.  11,  v.  690.— *-A  sob  of  Boreas  who  J 
built  Nazos.  Diod.  5.— A  son  of  Pttadion*^ 
and  Zeuippe,  priest  of  Minerva  and  Nepfeane.  ^j 
He  married  Ghthonia,  dmq;liter  of  Ereditlieos. 

i^iottod.  8,  c  14,  fce, ^Aa  arm-bearer  to 

Anchises,  and  afterwards  to  Aseanlos.  Apol- 
lo assumed  bis  shape  when  he  descended  from 
heaven  to  enooora|pe  Ascanivs  to  ight  Butcs 
was  killed  by  Tumns.  Virg.  dGn.  9,  t.  647,  K 
12,  V.  632.—— ^A  governor  of  Darius,  besieged 
by  Genoa  the  Atheninn. 

BuTHROTUM,  now  Butrtvlo,  a  sea-port  Coivn 
of  Epirus  opposite  Corcyra,  visited  by  iEneas, 
in  his  way  to  Italy  from  Troy.  Virg,  JEn.  3, 
V.  298  —Pttn.  4,  c.  1. 

BuTHROTUB,  a  river  in  Italy  near  Locri. 

BuTBTREus,  a  noble  stataary,  disciple  to  My- 
ron.    PHn.  34,  &  8. 

BuTOA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Crete.    PKn.  4,c.  12. 

ButorYdrs,  an  historian  who  wrote  eoncem- 
iog  the  pyramids.    Pfm,  36,  c.  12. 

BuTos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latona.    Herodot.  2,  c.  69  and  63 

BoTUNTUM,  an  inland  town  of  Apulia.  PHn, 
3,  G.  11. 

BuTus,  a  son  of  Pandion. 

BuzTOEs,  an  Athenian  who  first  ploughed 
with  harnessed  oxen.  Demophoon  gave  him 
the  Palladium  with  which  Dtomedes  had  in- 
trusted him,  to  be  carried  to  Athens.  Poly^en, 
1,  c.  5. 

Btblbsia  and  Btbassia,  a  eouatiy  of  Caria. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  174. 

Btblia,  a  name  of  Venus. 

Btblii,  a  people  of  Syria.   JpMd.  2,  c.  1. 

Btbus,  a  dafgill&r  of  Miletus  aad  Cyanea. 
She  fell  in  love  wiCh  her  brother  Caunns,  and 
when  be  refused  to  gratl^  her  passion,  she  de- 
stroyed herself.  Some  say  that  Caunus  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  fied  from  his  country  to 
avoid  incest;  and  others  report,  that  he  fled  frona 
his  sister's  importunities,  who  soaght  him  all 
over  Lyda  and  Caria,  aad  at  last  sat  down  all 
bathed  in  tears,  and  was  changed  into  a  fonn- 
tain  of  the  same  name.  Ooid,  de  JBlrt,  Am.  1, 
V.  284.  Mtt,  9,  T.  46i— /fjj^iN.  fab.  248. — 
Pons.  7,  e.  6.— *A  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 
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Baumwti  a  people  of  iiijricuin. 

Mbbib,  a  robber  iaoMMft  for  his  ditiipalioB. 
AnL  I,  &<.  4.  r.  S9. 

Bfui,  aciladel  io  the  middle  of  GarthogO) 
01  whick  ms  the  teo^plo  of  iEacolapiua.  Ao- 
MnlH  wife  bont  it  whoo  die  city  wot  takeo. 
WhcoDidftcaBO  to  Airica,  ibe  bought  of  the 
Bhabiiaah  m  Docb  land  at  coold  be  eneom^ 
pamd  bf  •  boU'i  hide.  After  the  agreemeot, 
ihe  cat  Aft  hide  in  mnall  Ihoogi,  and  eoclosed 
aJarjBeficce  of  tenriiory,  on  which  ahe  built  a 
dtedef  which  ihe  called   Byna,  (Bv^o-et,  a 

tide,)    Ktfg.  JEm.  1,  ?.  Sll^Slrah.   17 

Jfulm,  18,  c.  h.— Hor.  £,  c.  16.-*Ii9.  34,  c. 

BrzAcioii,  a  coonliy  of  Africa. 

BTaawnuM,  a  tswa  ntuate  on  the  Thraclan 
Boftphww,  foaaded  by  a  ooIodj  of  Megara, 
under  ihe  coodnci  ef  Bym,  658  yean  before 
the  ehriilifth  era.  Paterealnt  tays  it  was  found- 
ed by  the  Uilniani,  and  by  the  Lacedcmooiani 
according  Id  Jnrtin,  and  aeeording  to  Anunianos 
by  the  Atheanai.  The  pleaiantBeae  and  con- 
fcaieBce  or  iti  flioaCion  wai  obaerred  I7  Con- 
Maatine  Ihe  Great,  wbo  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  oiccra  Boman  empire,  A.  D.  828,  and 
iitCoHHantinopolia.  A  mimber  of  Gteek 
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wrilen,  who  hive  detenred'ornsirpea  the  name 
of  Byxantme  Moriaiu,  flourished  at  Bysmtiumy 
after  the  seat  of  the  empire  had  been  translated 
thither  from  Rome.  Their  works,  which  more 
particolarly  nlate  to  the  time  in  which  they 
flourished,  and  are  seldom  read  but  by  those  wbo 
wish  to  form  im  acquaintance  with  the  levolo- 
tiooa  of  the  lower  empire,  were  published  in  one 
\wr^  collection,  in  86  vols,  folio,  1648,  ke.  at 
Paris,  and  recommended  thembclves  by  the  ootea 
and  supplements  of  Du  Fresno  and  Du  Cange. 
They  were  likewise  printed  at  Venice  n«9,  in 
28  vols,  though  perhaps  this  edition  is  not  so 
valuable  as  that  of  the  French.  Sfrok.  1.—' 
Paitre.  2,  c.  15.— C.  Mp.  m  Pmu.  jUdb.  if 
T^imolh^-Jitftfii.  9,  c.  l^Tnni  12,  Am.  c. 
62  and  63.^>tfela,  2,  c.  2.-^arcci.  22,  c.  8. 

Btzas,  a  son  of  Neptune,  king  of  Thrace, 
from  whom  it  is  said  Byzantiom  received  tta 
name.    Diod,  4. 

Btzbrbs,  a  people  of  Pontas,  between  Gap- 
padocia  and  Colchis.  DUmyt.  Peneg,-^Flau. 
5,  V,  163. 

Btzbs,  a  celebrated  artist  in  the  age  of  Asly- 
ages.    Pmu  6,  c.  10. 

Btzu,  a  town  in  the  possession  of  the  kings 
of  Thrace,  hated  by  swallows  on  account  of  the 
hoirible  crimes  of  Tereoa.    Pftii.  4,  c.  11. 
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CAANTBUS,  a  son  of  Oeeanus  and  Tetbys. 
He  was  oriered  by  his  father  to  seek  his 
sbter  Malta,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  away, 
aod  be  bont  in  revenge  the  ravisher^s  temple 
war  ihe  Inhmas.  He  was  killed  for  this  im- 
pieiy  by  the  god,  and  a  monument  raised  to  his 
meaioiy.    Pout.  9,  c.  10. 

Cabades,  a  kiog  of  Persia,  &e. 

CabUa,  a  place  of  Sicily  where  the  Car- 
flagjaiaas  were  conqiiered  by  Dionysios.  Diod. 

CabIus,  a  people  of  Africa.    Herodol. 

Gabali],  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,    id. 

Cabausus^  a  clear  fountain  on  mount  Heli- 
can,faaed  to  the  maaes,  and  called  also  Bippo' 
creac,  sa  laised  from  the  ground  by  the  foot  of 
Paaas.   Pen. 

Camalumum^  a  town  of  the  iEdui,  now 
CkdMu,  OB  die  SMMie  Ou.  7,  Sett.  G.  c.  42. 

Cabaiuo,  a  town  of  Gaol. 

Cababhos,  a  deity  wonhipped  at  Pares.  His 
friali  were  called  Cabaml. 

CABAasira,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. A  vil- 
lage near  Taraoe. 

Cabiba,  a  wife  of  Vulcan,  by  whom  she  had 
diree  soaa« ^A  town  of  Faphlagonia. 

CabIbi,  certaaB  deities  held  io  the  greatest 
veacratioo  at  Thebes,  Lemnoa,  Macedonia,  aod 
Aiygia,  but  aaore  particnlariy  io  the  islands  of 
SasMMfarace  and  Imbros.  The  number  of  these 
deitittn  uncertain.  Some  say  they  were  only 
two,  Jopiter  and  Bacchus;  others  mention  three, 
and  soaie  four,  Aschieros,  Achiocbersa,  Achio- 
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chersoa,  and  Caminus.  It  is  unknown  where 
their  worship  was  first  established ;  yet  Phoeuida 
seems  to  bv  tkr  place  according  to  the  authority 
of  Sanchooiathon,  and  from  thence  it  was  iutro- 
duced  into  Greece  by  Ae  Pelasgi.  The  festi- 
vals or  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  soleknnity  at  Samothrace, 
where  all  the  ancient  heroes  and  princes  were 
generally  initiatt^d,  as  their  power  seemed  to  be 
great  in  protecting  persons  from  shipwreck  and 
storms.  The  obscenities  which  prevailed  in  the 
celebration  have  obliged  the  authors  of  every 
country  to  pass  over  them  in  silence,  and  say 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  reveal  them.  These 
deities  are  often  confounded  with  the  Coryban- 
tes,  Auaoes,  Dioscuri,  &c.  and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  Vulcan  was  their  father.  This  au- 
thor mentions  the  sacrilege  which  Cambysea 
committed  in  entering  tbeir  temple,  and  turning 
to  ridicule  their  sacred  mysteries.  They  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  metals.  Herodol.  2, 
c.  51.— Slro6.  10,  &c.^Pinia.  9,  c.  22,  &c.— 
Cic.  ife  J^at.  D.  I. 

Cabiria,  a  surname  of  Ceres. ^The  festi- 
vals of  the  Cabiri.     Vid.  Cabiri. 

Cabura,  a  fountain  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
Jano  bathed.     PItn.  81,  c.  S. 

Caburvb,  a  chief  of  the  Helvii.     Ctu. 

Caca,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  sister 
to  Cacus,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  to  Her- 
cules where  her  brother  had  concealed  his  oxen. 
She  presided  over  the  excrements  of  the  body. 

X 
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The  TOBtels  ofltetd  taciiilees  in  her  temple- 
UtimU,  I,  c.  20. 

CacrXlbs,  a  fifer  of  Phoeis.  Pern.  10,  c. 
SB. 

CAevf,  a  femoos  robber,  son  of  Ynleaii  tad 
>Medaia,repreBeBted  as  a  three-headed  moMler, 
and  as  vomUieg  flames.  He  rerided  in  Italy, 
and  the  aTeaues  of  his  eare  were  eoyered  with 
hamae  bones.  He  plandered  the  aeighbouring 
oouBtry;  and  when  Hercnles  returned  from  the 
conquest  of  001700,  Oaeos  stole  some  of  his 
eows,  and  dragged  Ihem  backwards  into  his  cave 
to  pro?ent  diseerery.  Hercules  departed  with- 
out pereeinng  the  theft;  but  his  oxen  hafing 
lowed,  were  answered  by  the  cows  in  the  cave 
of  Gacus,  and  the  hero  became  acquainted  with 
the  loss  he  had  sustaiaed.  He  ran  to  the  place, 
attacked  Caeus,  squeeaed  and  straasled  him 
in  bis  arms,  though  vomitiBg  Are  and  smoke. 
Hercules  erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Serrator, 
in  commemoration  of  this  tictory;  and  an  an- 
nual festiral  was  instituted  by  the  tnhabitaatsiD 
honour  of  the  hero,  who  had  delivered  them 
from  such  a  public  calamity.  Otid.  1  Fort.  ?. 
bbl.-^Vvrg  Mti.  8,  T.  194  — /V<qwrt.  4,  el. 
yo.—yhm.  6,  ?.  If5.— lie.  1,  c.  1.— £Koiiys. 
fifll.  I.e.  9. 

Cacutbis,  a  rifer  of  India  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.    ^Shnian  /ndic. 

Cactparis,  a  rifcr  of  Sicily.         ^ 

Cadi,  a  town  of  Phiygia.     Sfroft.  12. Of 

Lydia.     Prcptrt.  A^  el.  6,  ?.  1. 

Cadmica,  a  citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by  Cad- 
Bius.  it  is  generally  taken  for  Thebes  itself, 
and  (he  Tbebans  are  often  called  Cadmeans. 
Stat   Tktb.  8,  T.  601.— Pout.  2,  c.  5. 

Cadmeib,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

Cadmus,  bod  of  Agenor  king  of  F<hoenicta,  by 
Telephassa  or  Agrlope,  was  ordered  by  his  father 
to  go  in  quest  of  bis  sister  Europe,  whom  Jupiter 
bad  carried  away»  and  he  was  never  to  return 
to  Phoenicia  if  be  did  not  bring  her  Imck.  As 
his  search  proved  fVuitless,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  ordered  to  build  a 
city  where  he  should  see  a  young  heifer  stop  in 
ihti  grass,  and  to  call  the  countiy  Boeotia.  He 
found  the  heifer  accordine  to  the  directions  of 
the  oracle  j  and  as  be  wished  to  thank  the  god 
by  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  his  companions  to  fetch 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove.  The  waters 
were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  guarded  by  a  dragon, 
which  devoured  all  the  Phoenician's  attendants. 
Cadmus,  tired  of  their  seeming  delaj,  went  to 
the  place,  and  saw  the  monster  still  reeding  on 
their  flesh.  He  attacked  the  dragon,  and  over- 
came it  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  and  sowed 
the  teeth  in  a  plain,  upon  which  armed  men 
suddenly  rose  up  from  the  ground.  He  threw  a 
stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  instantly 
turned  their  arms  one  against  the  other,  till  all 
perished  except  five,  who  assisted  him  in  build- 
ing bis  city.  Soon  after  be  married  Hermlone 
the  daughter  of  Venus,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
the  greatest  cordiality,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Polydorus,  and  four  daughters,  Ino,  Agave, 
Autonoe,  and  Semele.  Juuo  persecuted  those 
children;  and  their  well-known  misfortunes  so 
distracted  Cadmus  and  Hermione,  that  they  re- 
tired to  lllyricum,  loaded  with  prief,  and  infirm 
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with  age.  They  entfetded  the  gods  te  reBore 
them  from  tte  misfortunes  of  life,  and  Ihey  were 
immediately  changed  into  seqieals.  Some  es- 
plain  Am  dragon's  fable,  by  sapposiag  that  it  warn 
a  king  of  the  countiy  vrhom  Cadmus  eoaqnered 
by  war;  andlthe  armed  men  rismg  from  flie  field, 
is  no  more  than  men  aimed  with  brass,  acocnd- 
ing  to  tbe  ambigooos  signifleatioo  of  a  PheeaU 
cian  word.  Cadmus  was  the  first  who  intvodnced 
the  use  of  letters  into  Oreece;  lint  some  maitt« 
tain,  that  the  alphabet  which  he  brou|^t  from 
Pheeaicia,  was  only  difiereot  firon  that  which  is 
used  by  the  aacient  iahabitaiits  of  Greece. 
This  alphabet  coosisted  only  of  Ifi  letters,  to 
which  Palamedes  aftenrards  added  four,  and 
Simonides  ot  Melos  Ihe  same  number.  The 
worship  of  many  of  the  Egn>tian  and  Phoeai- 
cian  deities  was  also  introduced  by  Cadmas, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  eom^  into  Greece  1495 
years  beibre  tbe  christian  era,  tod  to  have  died 
fit  years  afrar.  According  to  Ukmc  who  believe 
that  Thebes  was  built  at  the  sound  of  AasphiealB 
lyre,  Cadmus  built  onW  a  small  citadel  whsck 
he  called  Cadmea,  and  laid  the  Ibuadatleos  oT 
a  eitjr  which  was  finished  by  one  of  his  8ueee»- 
sors.  Ovid.  JIfel.  S,  fab.  1,  2,  &c.— Hsrvdof. 
2,  c.  49, 1.  4,  c  147.— f%ia.  fab.  6,  79,  156, 
9k.— Died,  l.&e.— Pimis.  9, e. 6, kA—Hemod, 

Theog.  V.  997,  ficc A  sen  of  Pandioa  of 

Miletus,  celebrated  as  an  historian  in  the  age  of 
Croesus,  and  as  the  writer  of  an  account  of  some 
cities  of  Ionia,  in  4  books.  He  is  called  the 
ancient,  in  contradistinction  from  another  of  the 
same  name  and  place,  son  of  Archelans,  who 
wrote  an  history  of  Attica,  in  16  books,  and  m 
treatise  on  love  in  14  books.  DM,  I — Dienyt. 
Hai.  t.—OlenmnL  JiUxmmd.  S.— Sfraft.  1. — 
Pltn.  6,  c.  29.— A  Roman  executioner,  mea- 
tioned  Horaf.  1,  Sol.  6,  t.  99. 

Cadra,  a  hill  of  Asia  Minor.     TaeU, 

Caducevs,  a  rod  Aitwioed  at  one  end  by  two 
seipenu,  in  the  form  of  two  eqaal  temi-eircleB. 
•It  was  the  attribute  of  Mereuiy  and  fiie  emblem 
of  power,  and  it  had  been  given  him  by  ApoDo 
in  retun^ for  the  lyre.  Various  iaterpretatioiia 
have  been  put  upon  the  two  serpents  rooad  it. 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  symbol  of  Jupiter** 
amours  with  Rhea,  when  these  two  deities  trana- 
formed  themselves  into  snakes.  Odwrs  say, 
that  it  originates  from  Mereury*s  havjag  appeaa- 
ed  the  fury  of  two  serpents  that  were  fightiasr, 
by  touching  them  widi  his  rod.  Prudence  la 
generally  supposed  to  be  represented  bytheae 
two  seipents,  and  the  wings  are  the  ^fmbol  of 
diligence;  both  necessaiy  in  the  pursuit  of  boH 
siness  and  commerce,  which  Mercury  patronized. 
With  It,  Mercury  conducted  to  the  infema]  re- 
gions the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  could  lull  to 
sleep,  and  even  mise  to  life  a  dead  person.  Fsqp. 
JS^.  4,  V.  242.— Horof.  1,  od.  10. 

Cadvuci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  east  of  the 
Garonne,     (ku. 

Cadusci,  a  people  near  the  Caspian  sea. 
PliU. 

Cadttis.  a  town  of  Syria.  HerodaL  2,  e.  169. 

Cj:a,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea  among  the 
Cyclades,  called  also  Ceos  and  Cec,  flmn  Ceot 
the  son  of  Titan.  (Md.  20,  BtnU^^Vhfg. 
Q.  1,  T.  14. 
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Cjai%  1  wnd  blowiig  flm  tte  novdi. 
CnfciA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.     PfiU.  m  £fyl. 

— AempdMrofLMallos.    lil.mX4ic. ! 

iJHg^of  AtCiaw.  , 

C^BcniA  Caia,  or  Tanaqul.    Ftil.  TaDaquil. 

Cjkciua  Liz,  was  prcqrased,  A.  U.  C.  693, 
hf  Cxcil.  Hetellos  Ne^os,  to  remove  tales 
ftoB  dl  tbc  Italiao  steles,  aod  to  give  them  free 

eiportyiai. Another  called  alio  Didia,  A. 

C.  C.  6SC,  bjr  ifae  coMol  Q,  Ceciliu  Metellui, 
aad  T.  Didiqi.  It  reqvired  that  ao  more  thaa 
ODeu^  gutter  should  be  propoied  to  the  peo- 
ple is  toe  ^ocstioa,  lest  by  one  word  they  sboold 
grielkdr  aaeat  to  a  whole  bill,  which  might 
esituo  daows  worthy  to  be  approved,  aod 
sihcn  sBworthy.  Ilreqaired  that  eveiy  law, 
before  it  was  preferred,  shoald  be  exposed  to 
psblie  view  oa  three  markel-days.  Anotb^, 
caacted  by  Cccilias  Metellus  the  censor,  con- 

cenuDg  falkrs.    Ptta.  S5,  c.  IT. ^Another, 

A.  U.  C.  101,  to  restore  to  the  eeasors  their  ori- 
ginal rigM>  ttd  privileges,  which  had  been  less- 
ened I7  P.  Clodiss  tbe  tribone. ^Another 

eaJied  also  GahiniB,  A.  U.  C.  6S6,  against  uso- 

«y- 

CiiciLUjras,  a  Ijitin  writer  before  the  age  of 
Ckcro. 

CscbrU,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  descend- 
ed Cnm  CsMU,  oneof  the  companions  of  ^eas, 
«r  from  Caecolns  the  son  of  Yulcan,  who  bailt 
Pneaeste.  This  family  gave  birth  to  maoy  il- 
Untoiees  generals  and  patriots. 

€«ciijus,  Clauoius  Isidorus,  a  man  who 
leftinluswia  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves,  3600 
yokes  cf  oiea,  i5l,000  small  cattle,  600,000 

pooads  cf  silver.  Plia.  33,  c.  10. Epirus,  a 

ueedmsB  of  Atlieas,  who  opened  a  school  at 
fieaie,aBdissaid  to  have  first  taught  reading 
to  Fiigil  sad  some  other  growiog  poets.^-~A 
Sieifiao  onlor  in  the  age  of  Aagustus,  who 
wote  OB  the  Servile  wars,  acomparitoo  be- 
tween 0fos<banes  aad  Cicero,  and  an  account 
sf  the  orations  of  Demosdieoes.— ^ — ^Metellos. 

fU,  JktUthm, ^Statios,  a  comic  poet,  de- 

lerfedly  eoomiCDded  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
dksagb  Oe  orator  Ad.  JUie.  calls  him  Malum 
L^lmUolu  muettmm.  Above  30  of  his  come- 
dies are  mentioned  by  ancient  historians,  among 
which  are  his  Naocleras,  Phocios,  Epiclems, 
Sjneane,  Poeneralor,  Fallacia,  Paosimachos, 
he  He  was  a  native  of  Gaol,  and  died  at  Rome 
16S,  B.  C.  and  was  baried  on  tbe  Jaoicolom. 

ihm  s,<p.  1. 

Cmoma  Tobcus,  a  son  of  Nero^s  narse,  made 

SP^nmst  of  Egypt.    8^et.  in  ^Tar. A  Rgh 

■aa  who  wrote  soaae  physical  treatises.— A 
dtiaea  of  Volatenrm,  defended  by  Cicero. 

CmcSbuu^  a  toam  of  Campania  in  Italy,  near 
Ihe  bay  of  Caieta,  fiunous  for  the  excellence 
aad  pfeaty  of  its  wines.  8trah.  b.^Horai,  1, 
ad.  iO,  1.  2,  od.  14,  iuc, 

CActfum,  a  son  of  Valcan,  conceived,  as 
ssBK  say,  by  his  OMther,  when  a  spark  of  fire 
USA  iato  her  bosom.  He  was  called  C3ecalas, 
bfciiL  hss  ^es  were  small.  After  a  life  spent 
B  planderiai^  and  rapine,  be  built  Prcnesie; 
bat  btsag  ooable  to  find  iahabitants,  he  im- 
pend Yalcan  to  show  whether  he  really  was 
■•  U0m»    Upon  thii  a  flame  suddealy  ihoDe 


_  a  ttoUitade  who  were  assembled  to  see 
somelipectacle,  aod  they  were  immediately  per 
suaded  to  become  tbe  subjects  of  Caeculus.  Virg, 
JEn.  7,  v.  680,  says,  that  he  wa^  found  in  fire 
bv  shepherds,  and  on  that  account  called  son  of 
Vulcan,  who  is  the  god  of  fire. 

Q.  C^Dicivs,  a  c<)osu],  A.  U.  C.  498w^-«- 
Another,  A.  U.  C.  465.— *A  military  tribune 
in  Sieily,  who  bravely  devoted  himself  to  rescoe 
the  Roman  army  from  the  Carthaginians.  B.  C. 
264.  He  escaped  with  his  life. A  rich  per- 
son, &c     Virg.  JEn,  9,  v.  362. ^A  friend  of 

Turnos.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  747. 

CiBiJA  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C  636,  by 
Cslius,  a  tribone.  It  ordained  that  in  judicial 
proceedings  before  the  people,  in  cases  of  trear 
son,  tbe  votes  should  be  given  upon  tablets  conr 
trary  to  the  exception  of  tbe  Cassiaa  law. 

Cjelius,  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
died  very  young.  Cicero  defended  %im  when 
he  was  accused  by  Clodius  of  being  accessaiy 
to  Cataline's  conspiracy,  and  of  having  murder- 
ed some  ambassadors  from  Alexandria,  and  car- 
ried on  an  illicit  amour  with  Clodia  the  wife  of 
Metellus.     Orat.  mo  M,  Cal — Quinft/.  10,  c. 

1. A  man  of  Tarraciiia,  found  murdered  in 

his  bed.  His  sons  were  suspected  of  tbe  mur- 
der, but  acquitted.     Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  1. 

Aurelianus,  a  writer  about  300  years  after 
Christ,  the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is  that 

of  Almeloveeo,  Amst.  1722  and  1766 ^L. 

Antipater,  wrote  an  bistoiy  of  Rome,  which  M. 
Brutus  epitomised,  and  which  Adrian  jpreferred 
to  the  histories  of  Sallust  Cxiius  flourished 
120  vcars,  B.  C.  To/.  Jtfor.  1,  c.  7.— Oic.  13, 
ad  JftHcj  ep.  8. —  Tubero,  a  man  who  came 
to  life  after  he  had  been  carried  to  the  burning 

pile.     Plin,  7,  c.  62. ^Vibienus,  a|  king  of 

Etruria,  who  assisted  Romulus  against  the  Cae- 

ninenses,  &c Sabinus,  a  writer  in  the  age^of 

Vespasian,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  the  edicts 

of  the  curole  ediles. One  of  the  seven  bills 

on  which  Ronfte  was  built.  Romulus  surround- 
ed it  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  It  was  en- 
closed by  walls  hj  the  succeeding  kings.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Caelius,  who  assisted  Ro- 
mulus against  the  Sabines. 

C  JEMAao,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  an  account  of . 


Cave,  a  small  island  in  tbe  Sicilian  sea.-~— 
^town  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  whence  Jupiter 
is  called  Cxaios.  PItn.  4,  c.  6.— Ooid.  MeL 
9,  V   136. 

CiBNius,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Jlp^Uod.  1, 
c  ». A  Trojaa  killed  by  Turnus.     Virg. 

CfiNiDEs,  a  patronymic  of  Eetioa,  as  de* 
scended  from  Caeneas.    HendoU  6,  c.  92. 

C  jENiKA,  a  town  of  Latiom  neac  Rome.  The 
iohabitan to,  called  Cientnenses,  made  war  against 
the  Romans  when  their  virgins  had  been  stolen 
away.  Ovid,  Post.  2,  v.  136.— Proper/.  4,  el. 
U,  C.  9.— ^D.  l,c.  9. 

C  jENis,  a  proffiontoiy  of  Italy,  opposite  to  Pe- 
loros  in  Sicily,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and 
a  half. 

Canis,  a  Thessalian  woman,  daughter  of 
Elatos,  who  being  foroibly  ravished  by  Neptune, 
obtained  from  the  god  the  power  to  change  her 
9«s,  and  Ho  become  inTttlnecable,    She  also 
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dianged  her  name,  and  was  called  Ommm,  Id 

the  wars  of  the  Laptibe  against  the  Centaors, 
ihe  offended  Jopiter,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
a  hage  pile  of  wood,  and  changed  into  a  bird. — 
OoUL  Met  IS,  T.  172  and  419.^rirg.  JEn.  6, 
T.  448,  says,  that  she  retomed  again  to  her  prit- 
tine  form. 

Q  Sbrtiliui  Cjbfio,  a  Roman  consul,  A. 
XT.  C.  648,  in  the  Cimbrian  war.  He  plunder- 
ed a  temple  at  Toloasa,  for  which  be  was  pun- 
ished by  divine  vengeance,  &c  Jwtm.  32,  c. 
8. — Paten,  2,  c.  12.^— A  qusesfbr  who  op- 
posed Satuminus.     Ctc.  ad  Her 

CxaATus,  a  town  of  Crete.  StnA. — ;— A 
river. 

CiBRB,  CjiRBS,  anciently  Agtlla,  now  Cer- 
wferi,  a  city  of  Etruria,  once  the  capital  of  tbe 
whole  country.  It  was  in  being  in  the  age  of 
Strabo.  When  iEneas  came  to  Italy,  Mezen- 
tiu«  was  nng  over  (he  inhabitants  called  Cctre" 
fe9,  or  CariUs;  "but  they  banisbed  their  prince, 
and  assisted  the  Trojans.  The  people  of  Caere 
received  with  all  possible  >ospitality  tbe  Ro- 
mans who  fled  with  tbe  fire  of  Vesia,  wben  (be 
city  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  and  for  this  hu- 
mam'ty  they  were  made  citizens  of  Rome,  bat 
without  the  privilege  of  voting;  whence  CotrUts 
tabuLe  was  applied  to  tbose  who  had  no  suffrage, 
and  CttrUts  cera  appropriated  as  a  mark  of  con- 
tempt. Virg  JEn,  8  and  10. — lAv.  1 ,  c.  2.~ 
8trab  6. 

Cjerisi,  a  people  of  Germany.     Ctni. 

CjBSAR,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  fami* 
ly  at  Rome,  either  because  one  of  tbem  kept  an 
tUphant^  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the 
Ponic  tongue,  or  beranse  one  was  bom  with  a 
thick  head  of  hair.  This  name,  alter  it  had 
been  dignified  in  Ihe  person  of  Julius  Cxsar, 
and  of  his  successors,  was  siven  to  the  appa- 
rent beir  »f  the  empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  The  twelve  first  Roman  em- 
perors were  distinguished  by  the  surname  of 
Ccesar,  They  reigned  in  tbe  following  order: 
Julius  CsBsar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  Domitian.  In  Domitian,  or 
rather  in  Nero,  the  family  of  Julius  Csesar  was 
extinguished.  But  after  such  a  lapse  of  time, 
the  appellation  of  Cesar  seemed  inseparable 
from  the  imperial  dignity,  and  therefore  it  was 
assumed  by  the  successors  of  Ihe  Julian  family. 
Suetonius  has  written  an  account  of  these  twelve 
characters,  in  an  extensive  and  impartial  man- 
ner.—C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  son  of  L  Cxsar  and  Aurelia  the 
daughter  of  Cotta.  He  was  descended,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  from  Julius  the  son  of 
foeas.  When  he  reached  his  i6th  year  he 
lost  bis  father,  and  the  year  after  he  was  made 
priest  of  Jupiter.  Sylla  was  aware  of  his  am- 
bition, and  endeavoured  to  remove  him;  but  C»- 
sar,  understood  his  intentions,  and  to  avoid  dis- 
covery, changed  every  day  bis  lodgings.  He  was 
received  into  Sylla^s  friendship  some  time  after; 
and  the  dictator  told  jthose  who  solicited  the  ad- 
vancement of  young  Cxsar,  that  they  were 
warm  in  the  interest  of  a  man  who  would  prove, 
tome  day  or  other,  the  ruin  of  their  country  and 
oftfavir  liberty.    When  C»af  went  to  ^    ' 


his  stodiei  at  Rhodes,  under  Apollooivi  Mdo, 
he  was  seized  by  pirates,  who  offei^ed  him  his 
liberty  for  SO  talents.  He  gave  them  40,  and 
threatened  to  revenge  their  insults;  and  be  no 
sooner  was  out  of  their  power,  than  he  armed  m 
ship,  pursued  them,  anc|  crucified  tbem  all.  Hia 
eloquence  procured  him  friends  at  Rome,  and 
the  generous  manner  in  which  he  lived,  equally 
served  to  promote  his  interest  He  obtained 
the  office  of  high  priest  at  the  death  of  Metel- 
lus;  and  after  be  had  passed  through  the  infe- 
rior employments  of  the  stale,  he  was  appointed 
over  Spain,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  hia 
valour  and  intrigues.  At  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  was  made  con»ol,  and  soon  after  he  effected 
a  reconciliation  between  Crassus  and  Pompej. 
He  was  appointed  for  the  space  of  five  years 
over  the  Gauls,  by  the  interest  of  Pompey,  to 
whom  he  had  given  bis  daughter  Julia  in  mar- 
riage. Here  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  conquest,  and  invaded  Bri- 
tain, which  was  then  unknown  to  tbe  Roman 
people.  He  checked  the  Germans,  and  sood 
after  had  his  government  over  Gaul  prolonged 
to  live  other  years,  by  means  of  his  frienda  at 
Rome  The  death  of  Julia  and  of  Crassus,  the 
corrupted  state  of  tbe  Roman  senate,  and  tbe 
ambition  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  soon  became 
tbe  caoses  of  a  civil  war.  Neidier  of  these  ce- 
lebrated Romans  would  sufier  a  superior,  and 
the  smallest  matters  were  sufficient  {pround  for 
unsheathing  the  sword.  Cfesar*s  petitions  were 
received  with  coldness  or  indifference  by  the 
Roman  senate;  and  by  the  influence  of  Pompey 
a  decree  was  passed  to  strip  him  uf  his  power. 
Antony,  who  opposed  it  as  tribune,  fled  to  Cae- 
sar's camp  with  the  news;  and  the  ambitions 
general  no  soooer  heard  this,  than  he  made  it  a 
plea  of  resistance.  On  pretence  of  avenging  the 
violence  which  had  been  offered  to  the  sacred 
office  of  tribune  in  the  person  of  Anteay,  be 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary 
of  his  province.  The  passage  of  the  Rubicon 
was  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Cesar  entered 
Italy,  sword  in  hand.  Upon  this,  Pompey,  vrith 
alt  the  friends  of  liber^,  left  Rome,  and  retired 
to  Dyrrachium;  and  Cesar,  after  he  had  sub- 
dued all  Italy,  in  80  days,  entered  Rome,  and 
provided  himself  with  money  from  the  public 
troasury.  He  went  to  Spain,  where  hecen- 
quered  the  partizans  of  Pompey,  under  Petreius, 
Afranins,  and  Varro;  and,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
was  declared  dictator,  and  soon  after  consul. 
When  be  left  Rome,  he  went  in  quest  of  Pom- 
pey, observing  that  he  was  marching  against  a 
general  without  troops,  after  baring  defeated 
troops  without  a  general  in  Spain.  In  the  plairih 
of  Pharsalia,  B.  C.  48,  the  two  hostile  generals 
engaged.  Pompey  was  conquered,  and  fled  into 
£gypt,  where  he  was  murdered.  Cesar,  after  he 
had  made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  punned  hia 
adversary  into  Egypt,  where  he  for  some  time 
forgot  his  fame  and  character  in  the  anas  of 
Cleopabra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  His  dan- 
ger was  great,  while  at  Alexandria;  but  he  ex- 
tricated himself  with  wonderful  saccess,  and 
made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power.  After  se- 
veral conquests  in  Africa,  tbe  delbat  of  Cato, 
Sdpio,  and  Jaba,  and  that  of  Pompey^  son  in 
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Spiii,it<»teed  Rome,  and  trimniilied  ofer 
five  tffCBt  aatioiis,  Gttul,  Aleiandria,  Poolitt, 
Afiio,  JMi  Spain,  and  iras  createU  perpetual 
dicittr.  Bat  ootr  his  glofj  was  at  an  end,  hit 
QMauBoa  sacrcaa  created  him  enemies,  and 
Ae  diie£ett  «f  ibe-  senaton,  among  whom  wai 
Bratit,  lus  moat  iotimato  Aiead,  c^'ntpired 
against  him,  and  slabbed  him  in  the  tenate- 
hoiiae  on  the  ides  of  March.  He  died,  pierced 
with  iS  WMBdi,  the  15th  of  March;  B.  C.  44, 
ia  tue  MlB  jnr  of  hia  age.  Casca  ga?e  him 
the  fint  Mow,  and  iaimediately  he  attempted  to 
make  aime  miitaDce;  hot  when  be  taw  Brutus 
amosg  Ike  eoaspiraion,  he  submitted  to  bis  fate, 
ifid  Jell  down  at  their  feet,  muffling  up  bis  man- 
tle, aad  eidaiBuag,  Tu  qvoque  tfnile/  Csnar 
■igbt  have  escaped  the  sword  of  the  eonspira- 
tors,  if  be  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  wife, 
«h(»e  dreams,  on  ttie  night  pret ious  to  the  day 
of  his  marder,  were  alarming.  He  also  receiv- 
«i,  as  be  went  to  the  senat^-hoose,  a  paper 
fitMB  Artemidoras,  iduch  discovered  the  whole 
coosptiacy  to  him;  bai  he  neglected  the  reading 
if  what  n^ght  have  saved  his  life.  Whf  n  he 
WM  in  hfs  6nt  campaign  in  Spam,  he  was  ob- 
Kfvcd  to  gaae  at  a  statue  of  Alexander,  and 
CTca  shed  tears  at  die  recollection  that  that  hero 
kad  coaqaered  the  world  at  an  age  in  which 
ke  kianeif  had  done  nothing.  The  learning 
cf  Czsar  deserves  commendation,  as  well  as 
hii  mitilaiy  character  He  reformed  the  ca- 
leodar.  He  vtrote  his  comnientanes  on  the 
Gallic  wan,  ea  tte  spot  where  he  fought  his 
battles-,  and  the  eonpasilioii  has  been  admired 
for  the  elegmiee  as  wdl  a«  die  correctness  of  its 
style.  This  ^valaable  bosk  was  nearly  lost;  and 
when  Csesar  saved  his  life  in  the  bay  of  Alex- 
aadriai  he  was  obliged  lo  swim  from  his  ship, 
wift  his  amis  ia  one  hand  and  his  commenta- 
ries in  the  other.  Besides  the  Gallic  and  Civil 
nan,  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  are  now  lost 
The  bistoiy  of  the  war  in  Aiezandria  and  Spain 
b  attiibttted  to  him  by  some,  and  by  others  to 
Ifirtias.  Ccaar  has  been  blamed  for  his  de- 
kaacheiies  and  expenses;  and  the  fvst  year  he 
had  a  public  office,  his  debts  were  rated  at  830 
taleals,  vrhich  his  friends  discharged;  yet  in  bis 
paMic  character,  he  must  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  few  heraes  that  rarely  make  their  appear 
aace  among  mankind.  His  qualities  were  sucl^ 
ftat  m  eyety  battle  he  could  not  be  but  conquer^ 
ar,  and  ia  cvciy  repobtic,  master;  and  to  his 
sense  of  his  sapcriority  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
«r  to  his  amhilioQ,  we  are  to  attribute  his  say- 
ing, diat  he  wished  rather  to  be  first  in  a  little 
linage,  (ban  second  at  Rome.  It  was  after  his 
fanqatst  over  Phamaces  in  one  day,  that  he 
made  am  of  these  remarinhle  words,  to  express 
d»  cekilty  of  his  operations;  Fern,  eidi,  vtei. 
Coflacioet  of  the  aerrices  of  a  man,  who,  in  the 
BtervaiB  of  peace,  beantified  and  enriched  the 
capital  of  his  coantry  with  pnhlic  buildings,  li- 
biifics,  aad  porticos,  die  senate  permitt^  the 
dicHter  to  wear  a  laurel  r rown  on  his  bald  head ; 
and  it  n  mid,  that,  to  reward  his  beof  volence, 
they  wwe  going  to  give  him  the  title  or  autho- 
rity ofkiagover  all  the  Roman  empire,  except 
Jtafy,  whm  be  was  murdered.  In  his  private 
^^mtktf  €«sar  hat  been  aeeoaed  of  sedaciog 


oae  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  suspected  of  he- 
ing  privy  to  Catiline *s  conspiracy;  and  it  was 
his  fondnem  for  dissipated  pleasures  whu  h  made 
his  countrymen  say  that  he  was  die  husband  of 
all  the  women  at  Rome,  and  the  woman  of  all 
men.  It  is  said  that  he  conquered  3u0  nations, 
took  800  cities,  and  defeated  Uiree  millions  of 
men,  one  of  which  fell  in  the  field  of  baide. 
Plin,  7,  c.  C6,  says  that  he  could  employ  at  the 
same  time,  his  ears  to  listen,  his  eyes  to  read, 
his  hand  to  write,  and  his  mind  to  dictate  His 
death  was  preceded,  a»  many  authors  mention, 
by  uncommon  prodigies;  and  immediately  aAer 
his  death,  a  large  comet  made  its  appearance. 
The  best  eisitions  of  Caesar ^s  oommeoUnes,  are 
the  magnificent  one  by  Dr.  Clarke,  fol  Lend. 
17 IC;  that  of  Cambridge,  with  a  Greek  trana- 
lation,  4to.  1727;  that  q?  Oudendorp,  S  volumes 
4to.  L.  Bat.  1737;  and  that  of  Elzevir,  8io.  L. 
Bat.  1635.  Sutton,  ^  PhU  in  tfitd — iJio.-^ 
Jifpimn. — Oresku.—iHod  16  and  eel.  31  and 
87.     Virg.   G.  1,  V.  466.~.Omd.  Met.   16,  t. 

782. — MwretU. — Ftar,  3  and  4. Liiciud,  was 

father  to  the  dictator.  He  died  raddeoly,  when 
potting  on  his  shoes. Ociavianus.  Vid^  Au- 
gustus.  Caius,  a  tragic  poet  and  orator,  com- 
mended by  Cie.  in  BnU.  His  brother  C .  Lih 
cius,  was  consul,  and  followed  as  well  as  him- 
self, the  party  of  Sylla.     They  were  both  put  to 

death  by  order  of  Marios. Lucius,  an  uncle 

of  M.  Antony,  who  followed  the  interest  of  Fom- 
pey,  and  was  proscribed  by  Augustus,  for  which 
Antony  proscribed  Cicero,  the  friend  of  Augua- 
tus.     His  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  by  J. 

Csesar,  in  his  youth. ^I'wo  sons  of  Agnppa 

bore  also  the  name  of  Cssars,  Caius  and  Lo- 

citts.     V\d.   Agrippa Augusta,  a  town  of 

Spain,  built  by  Augustus,  on  the  Ibenis,  and  now 
called  9arogosta. 

CjESAasA,  a  city  of  Cappadocia, of  Bi- 

thynia, of    Mauritania,^— of     Palestine. 

There  are  many  small  insignificant  towns  of  that 
name,  either  built  by  the  emperors,  or  called  by 
their  name,  in  compliment  to  them. 

CjESAKioK,  the  son  of  J  Cesar,  by  qneen 
Cleopatra,  wtfs,  at  the  age  of  IS,  proclaimed  by 
Antony  and  bis  mother,  king  of  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
and  Ccelosyria  He  was  put  to  death  five  years 
after  by  Augustus.   8iiel.  in  Jhtg.  17,  and  Ccu. 

Cxsammrs  PjsTtrs,  a  general  sent  by  Nero 
to  Armenia,  &c.     Torit.  16,  JSnn  6  and  26. 

CfsBTius,  a  Roman  who  protected  his  chil- 
dren against  Cesar.     Vol.  Max,  6,  c.  7. 

Casu,  a  surname  of  Minerva.— '^A  wood 
in  Germany.     Tacit.  1,  Jinn  c  60. 

CiBsius  a  Latin  poet,  whose  talents  were  not 

of  uncommon  brilliancy.      CottUl.   14. A 

lyric  and  heroic  poet  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Per* 
tku, 

CiBso,  a  son  of  Q.  Cincinnatns,  who  revolted 
to  the  Yolsd. 

Casoma,  a  lascivious  woman  who  married 
Caligula,  and  was  murdered  at  the  same  time 
with  her  daughter  Julia.  Suet,  in  Colig.  c  69. 

C  AsoNius,  Maximts,  was  banished  from  Italy 
by  Nero,  on  account  of  his  friendship  vrith  Se- 
neca, &c.     Tacit.  16,  Ann,  c.  71. 

CJtTtfLtm,  a  town  of  Spain.    StrAn  2r 
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Caoaco,  a  fountain  of  Lacooift.  Paw.  3,  c* 
t4. 

Caicimui,  «  river  of  Loctis.  Thucifd.  S,^. 
103. 

Caicus,  a  companion  of  iEaeaB.  Virg,  JEn. 
1,  ?.  187, 1.  9,  V.  36. A  riTor  of  Myua» fall- 
ing into  the  iEgean  tea,  opposite  Lesbos.  Fir;. 
G.  4,  T.  310.— Ovtil.  Ma.  S,  T.  243. 

Caieta,  a  town,  promontory,  and  harbour  of 
Campania,  whieh  received  its  name  from  Gate- 
la,  the  nurse  of  iEneas,  who  was  buried  there. 
Virg,  Mi,  7,  T.  I 

GAids  and  Gaia,  a  prenomen  very  common 
at  Rome  to  both  eezes.  C,  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, denoted  the  man^s  name,  and  when  re- 
versed Q  it  implied  Caia.    QuitiM.  1,  c.  1. 

Caius,  a  son  of  Agrippa  by  Julia.  Vid. 
Aprippa. 

Q.  Cal^^bkr,  called  also  Smyrneus,  wrote  a 
Greek  poem  in  - 14  books,  as  a  continuation  of 
Homer*8  Iliad,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  The  best  editions  of  this  elegant  and  well 
written  book,  are«  that  of  Rbodoman,  ISmo. 
Hanover,  1604,  with  the  notes  of  Dausqueios, 
and  that  of  Pauw,  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1734. 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna  Grse- 
cia  It  has  been  called  Messapia,  Japygia,  Sa- 
lentinia,  and  Pcucetia.  The  poet  Ennius  was 
bom  there.  The  country  was  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  fruits,  much  cattle,  and  ex- 
cellent honey.  Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  425.->Hora(.  1, 
od.  31.  Epod.  1,  v.  21,  1.  1,  ep.  1,  v.  14.— 
Stnb.  e.—^eia,  2,  c  4.— PZin.  8,  c.  48. 

Galabrits,  a  river  at  Calabria.     Pom.  6 . 

CALAGVRRiTJbn,  R  people  of  Spain,  who  ate 
their  wives  and  children,  rather  than  yield  to 
,      Pompey.     Vol,  Max.  1,  e.  6. 
I        Calais  and  Zbthes.     Fid  Zetfaus. 

Calaoctis,  a  river  of  Spain.  Flor.  3,  e.  22. 

CalXmis,  an  excellent  carver.  Properi.  3, 
el.  9,  V.  10. 

CalXmIsa,  a  place  of  Samos.    Herodot,  9. 

CalXmos,  a  town  of  Asia,  near  mount  Liba- 

nus.     Plin,  6,  c.  20 A  town  of  Phoenicia. 

——Another  of  Babylonia. 

CALimrs,  a  son  of  the  river  Meander,  who 
was  tenderty  attached  to  Carpo,  &c.  Ptnu.  9, 
c.  36. 

Calanus,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alex- 
ander in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  being  sick, 
in  his  83  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised; 
upon  which  be  mounted,  decked  with  flowers 
and  gariands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  king 
and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was  fired, 
Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  thing 
to  say:  '^  No,''  said  he,  "  I  shall  meet  you  again 
in  a  veiy  short  time.**  Alexander  died  three 
months  after  in  Babylon  Stra6.  15. — de.  dt 
Dw.  1,  c.  23.-^.^rriaii.  if  Plut.  in  Jikx — 
JSUan.  2,  c.  41, 1.  6,  c.  S.-^Val,  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

Calaon,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Colophon. 
P««.  1,  c  3. 

CalIris,  a  city  of  Sardinia.    FUr.  2,  c.  6. 

Calathana,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  lAv.  32 
c.  13. 

Calathiok,  a  mountain  of  T^ttonia.  Pom, 
3,  c.  26. 

Calatrus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope. 


Calatbs,  a  town  of  Thrace  near  Tomna,  oo 
the  Euxine  sea.     Strab.  1 — MeU,  2»  c  i. 

Calatia,  a  town  of  Campania,  oo  the  Ap- 
pian  way.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
age  of  Julius  Cesar.    SU.  8,  v.  643. 

Calatije,  a  people  of  India,  who  eat  the 
flesh  of  Iheir  parents.     Herodol.  3,  c.  38. 

Calavii,  a  people  of  Campania.  Iav>  26,  g- 
27. 

CalaviiT^,  a  magistrate  of  Capua,  who  res- 
cued some  R^oman  senators  from  death,  &c.  lio. 
23,  c.  2  and  3. 

Calaurea  and  Galuria,  an  island  near 
Troezeue  in  the  bay  of  Argos.  Apollo,  and  af- 
terwards Neptune,  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  The  tomb  of  Demosthenes  was  seen 
there,  who  poisoned  himself  to  fly  from  the 
persecutions  of  Antipater.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  ▼. 
384.— Paw.  1,  c.  8,  &c.— filrofc.  8,— JHete,  2, 
c.  7. 

Calbib,  a  river  of  Caria.    Mda,  1,  c  16. 

Calce,  a  city  of  Campttaia.    S(ra6.  6. 

Calchas,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  aocompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
in  the  office  of  high  priest;  and  he  infoniied 
them  that  that  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet  could  not 
sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed 
to  Diana,  and  that  the  plague  could  not  be  stop- 
ped in  the  Grecian  army,  before  the  restoration 
of  Cbryseis  to  her  father.  He  told  them  also 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  before  ten  years 
siege.  He  had  received  the  power  of  divinatioQ 
from  Apollo.  Calchas  was  informed,  that  as 
soon  as  he  found  a  man  more  skilled  than  bjai* 
self  in  divination,  he  must  perish;  and  this  hap- 
pened near  Colophon,  after  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  unable  to  tall  bow  maay  figs  were  aa  the 
branches  of  a  certain  fig-tree;  and  when  Mop- 
sus  mentioned  the  exact  number,  Calchas  died 
through  grief.  [Vid.  Mopsus.]  Hraier.  IL  1, 
V.  ed.'-JEsdnfL  in  JSgam. — Ewip*  m  ^pldg^ — 
Poio.  l,c.  43. 

Calchbdonia.     Vid.  Chalcedon. 

Cajlchinia,  a  daughter  of  Leucippaa.  She 
had  a  son  by  Neptune,  who  inherited  his  grand- 
father^s  kingdom  of  Sicyon.    Pans.  2,  c  6. 

Caldus,  Gjelius,  a  Roman  who  killed  him- 
self when  detained  by  the  Germans.  Poterc 
2,  c.  120. 

Gale,  (es  )  Gales,  (iam.)  and  Calsvcm, 
now  Calvi,  a  town  of  Campania.  Hormt.  4,  <xi. 
12--Jw.  1,  V.  69.— ii«.  8,  V.  413 — Vvrg. 
dEn.  7,  V.  728. 

Caledonia,  a  countiy  at  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain, now  called  Scotland.  The  reddish  hair 
and  lofty  stature  of  its  inhabitants  seemed  to 
denounce  a  German  extraction,  according  to 
Tacit,  in  vitd  Jigric.  It  was  so  little  known  to 
the  Romans,  and  its  inhabitants  so  little  civilis- 
ed, that  they  called  it  BnUnma  JBartara,  and 
they  never  penetrated  into  the  country  either  for 
curiosity  or  conquest.  Martial.  10,  ep.  44« — 
SU.  3,  V.  698. 

Calbmtum,  a  place  of  Spain,  where  it  is  said 
they  made  bricks  so  light  that  they  swam  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.    Plin.  35,  c.  14. 

Calehvs,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Elnria,  in 
the  age  of  Tarquin.  Pita.  28,  e.  2. ^A  lieu- 
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te&vttfOBnr^ttiBy.  After  Octtr's  murder,  i 
he  ameaisA  toiDe  that  bad  been  prowribed  bj 
fbe  tmmrinf  mad  behaTed  frilh  gnat  hooov  to 
tbn   Pkd'  m  Ctu.  \ 

CiLESj  FidL  Cale ^A  dtf  of  BiCbynia  on  i 


bit  attempts  to  destroy  die  writings  of  Ho 
and  of  Virgil.    Djo— Stuton.  in  tfUd.^TtiaL 


Calbstos,  a  ckarioteer  of  Aj^as,  killed  by  { 
INomedes  ia  te  Tkojan  war.    OomiKr.  R,  16, 
T.  16. 

CaixTJB,  a  people  of  Belgie  Gaol,  now  Pa|i 
^Caac,aNonMiidr.  C^es.  5eU.  G.  t,  c.  4. 
fheir  torn  k  ealled  Caletiua. 

Cjjlrob,  a  Trojan  prince,  slain  by  Ajaz  as 
be  msgoj^g  to  oei  ire  to  tbe  ship  (^  Protesi- 
iMi.    Mmer.  JL  15,  ▼.  419.  . 

CAI.BX,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  falling  into 
^  EaiiBe  oca.     Tkmefi.  4,  c  75. 

Cauadmk,  the  wife  of  Egyptns.  JSpolML 
J,c  1. 

CAUcim,  a  people  of  Biacedonia. 

M.  CAUDina,  an  orator  and  pretorian  who 
died  in  Ihe  enil  wen,  &e.     Cm.  BeU.  Cio. 

1,  c.  2. ^L.  Jaios,  a  man  remarkable  for  bis 

riches,  Oe  eaceileacy  of  bis  character,  bis  leam- 
iogand  |PoeCieal  abilicies  He  was  proscribed 
byVoJamaiiMybvtdeliTeredbyAttictts.  C^ip. 
in  JWe.  12. 

C.  CAiJfoifLA,  the'  emperor,  received  this 
■name  Irom  bis  wearing  in  tbe  camp,  tbe 
Criiga,  a  military  covering  for  tbe  leg.  He  was 
sm  of  Gcnuanicas  by  Agrippina,  and  grandson 
to  TtbcRiii.  Daring  the  fint  eigbt  montbs  of 
hk  reifnt  Bone  expected  aoiversal  prosperity, 
(be  ezileswere  recaUed,  taxes,  were  remitted, 
and  pswffigates  ffisoussed;  bat  Caligula  soon  be- 
came prood,  wanton,  and  cmel.  He  built  a 
teoiple  to  fahnself,  and  ordered  his  bead  to  be 
placxif  OB  the  images  of  the  gods,  while  be  wish- 
ed to  imitBte  the  tfaaflders  and  power  of  Jupiter. 
Tbe  smiaes  of  all  great  men  were  removed,  at 
if  Rome  ssoald  sooner  forget  her  virtues  in  tbeir 
sfasence;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public 
pteces  in  tke  moat  indecent  manner,  encouraged 
rogaery,  eosnmitfed  incest  with  his  three  sitters, 
wA  establiabed  public  places  of  prostitution. 
He  often  anaoaed  himself  with  putting  innocent 
people  to  deafli;  he  attempted  to  famish  Rome, 
by  a  monopoly  of  com;  sind  as  be  was  pleased 
widi  the  greatest  disasters  which  befell  hit  tub- 
iects,  he  often  wished  tbe  Romans  had  but  one 
head,  Ihni  he  mig^t  have  the  gratification  to 
strike  it  oft  Wild  beasts  were  constantly  fed 
in  bis  palace  with  boman  victims,  and  a  favour- 
ite Iwiae  was  made  high-priest  and  consul,  and 
kept  in  marble  apartments,  and  adorned  with 
die  moat  valuable  trappings  and  pearis  the  Ro- 
man empire  oonld  Inraisb.  Caligula  built  a 
bridge  upwards  .of  three  miles  in  the  sea;  and 
woold  pcAaps  have^tbown  himself  more  tyran- 
nical, had  not  Chsereas,  one  of  his  servants, 
fttmed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  with  others 
cqaally  tired  with  die  cruelties  and  the  insults 
ftat  were  offered  with  impunity  to  tbe  persons 


and  lea  nonths,  A.  D.  41.  It  has  been'said, 
that  Galigala  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric;  but 
his  lore  of  learning  is  better  understood  from 


CalIpvs,  a  mathematician  of  Cyzicns,  B.  C. 
8Sv. 

Calm,  a  man  in  Alexander's  anny,  tortared 
for  conspiring  against  tbe  king.     Curt,  6,  c.  11. 

CAixASGiiaans,  tbe  father  of  Critias.  PhU, 
sawflet*. 

CallaVci,  a  people  of  Lasilania,  now  Ga^ 
iteia,  at  the  north  of  Spain.  Ovid,  6,  Fart.  v. 
461. 

Callas,  a  genera]  of  Alexander.    MHmL  17. 

Of  Cassander  against  Polypercbon.    id. 

19. A  river  of  Eoboea. 

CALLATBBns,  a  towB  of  Caria.  Herodot  7, 
c.  S2. 

Calls,  a  town  of  ancient  Spain,  now  Oporto, 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Dooro  in  Portupl. 

CALLBTxaiA,  a  town  of  Campania. 

Callbhi,  a  people  of  CampSLoia. 

Callu,  a  town  of  Arcadia.    Pmu.  8,  c.  t7. 

CaluIobs,  a  magistrate  of  Athens  whea 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.    Barodot  8,  c.  61. 

Callias,  an  Athenian  appointed  to  make 
peace  between  Artaxerxes  and   his  country. 

/Nod.  12 A  son  of  Temenus,  who  murdered 

his  father  with  the  assistance  of  bis  brothers. 

ApoUod,  2,  c.  6. A  Greek  poet,  son  of  Lysi- 

machus.  His  compositions  are  tost.  He  waa 
snmamed  Schoenion,  from  his  twisting  ropes, 
(0';^oir^,)  through  poverty  Mun.  10.—^ 
A  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  tbe  Sicilian  wars,  and  was  well  re- 
warded bv  Agatbocles,  because  be  had  shown 
him  in  a  lavourable  view.  Jitheti.  12. — Dtoays. 

An  Athenian  greatly  revered  for  hit  pa- 

triotism.    Herodot.  6,  c.  121. A  soothsayer. 

An  Athenian,  commander  of  a  fleet  against 

Philip,  whose  ships  he  took,  &c. A  rich 

Athenian,  who  liberated  Cimon  from  prison,  on 
condition  of  marrying  bis  sister  and  wife  Elpi- 
nice.  C.  ^Tep.  and  Pfirf.  in  Cim. A  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  explahation  of  the  poems  of 
Alcseos  and  Sappho. 

Callibiits,  a  general  in  tbe  war  between 
Mantinea  and  Spttrta.    Xenoph.  Hiit  O, 

Callicbrvs,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

CallicbSrus,  a  place  of  Phocis,  where  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrated. 

CallIclbs,  an  Athenian '^vbose  house  was 
not  searched  on  account  of  his  recent  marriage, 
when  an  inquiiy  was  made  alter  the  money 

given  by  Harpalns,  &c.  Plut,  in  DenuM. 

A  statuary  of  Megara. 

Calucolona,  a  place  of  Troy,  near  the 
Simois. 

CallicrXtes,  an  Athenian,  who  seized  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing  upon 
Dion  when  he  had  lost  bis  popularity.  He  was 
expelled  by  the  sons  of  Dionysios,  after  reigning 
thirteen  months.    He  is  called  CclHppuSt  hj 

some  authors.    C.  A^.  in  Dion. An  officer 

intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  treasures  of  Susa 

by  Alexander.     Cart.  6,  c.  2. An  artist, 

who  made,  with  ivory,  antt  and  other  insects,  so 
small  that  they  could  scarcely  be  teen.  It  is 
said  that  he  engraved  some  of  Homer^s  verses 
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rn  a  grain  of  millet.  Plin.  7,  c.  SI— ySfion. 
H.  1,  c.   17 An  Alheuian,  who  bj^  his 

,    poriiUy  cuasiraiued  Ibe  Aihenians  to  submit  to 

Koine.  Ptfttf .  1,  c.  10. A  Synao  who  wrote 

au  accouut  of  AureUan's  life- A  biave  Athe- 
nian killed  at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  HerodoL 
9,  c.  V2. 

Callicbatidas,  a  Spartan,  who  succeeded 
Ljsander  ia  the  commaud  of  the  fleet.  He  u>ok 
Metbymoa,  and  rooted  ihe  Atbeoian  fleet  uuder 
Conon.  He  was  defeated  aod  killed  near  the 
Argiiiuse,  in  a  oavai  battle,  B.  C.  406  Uiod. 
lS.~AeiM|)^.  Hoi,  G One  of  the  four  am- 
bassadors sent  by  the  Laceiisuaonians  to  Uarius, 
upon  the  rupture  of  their  alliance  with  Alex- 
ander.     Curt.  S,    c.    IS. A  Pythagorean 

writer. 

Callidius,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  con- 
temporary with  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  his  abili- 
ties with  commendation.  Cic.  in  BnU,  274. — 
Palere.  2,  c.  36. 

CallidrSmus,  a  place  near  Thermopylae. 
Thueyd.  6,  c.  6. 

Calligetus,  a  man  of  Megara,  received  ia 
his  banishment  by  Pharnabazus.  Thueyd.  6, 
C.6. 

CallYmXchus,  an  historian  and  poet  of  Gy- 
rene, son  of  Battus  and  Mesatma,  and  pupil  to 
Hermocrates  the  grammarian.  He  had,  in  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  kept  a  school  at 
iJezandria,  and  had  Apollouius  of  Khodes 
among  his  pupils,  whose  ingratitude  obliged 
Callimachus  to  lash  him  severely  in  a  satirical 
poem,  under  the  name  of  Ibis.  (  Vid.  Apollo- 
nius.)  The  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imitation  of  this 
piece.  He  wrote  k  work  in  120  books  on  fa- 
moBs  men,  besides  treatises  on  birds;  but  of  all 
his  numerous  compositions,  only  31  epigrams, 
an  elegy,  and  some  hymns  on  the  gods,  are  ex- 
tant; the  be^t  editions  of  which,  are  that  of 
Emestos,  2  vols.  8vo.  L  Bat.  1761,  aod  that  of 
Vulcanitts,  I2mo.  Antwerp,  1684  Propertius 
ilyled  himself  the  Roman  CaUimackuM.  The 
precise  time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  of  his  birth, 
it  unknown.  Propert.  4,  el.  1,  y.  66. — Cic. 
Tute.  1,  e.  84.— £|0ral    2,  ep.  2,  v.  109.— 

QjdntU.  10,  c.  1 An  Athenian  general  kill- 

ed  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.     His  body  was 
found  in  an  erect  poeture,  all  covered  with 

wonnds.     Plui. A  Golophonian,  who  wrote 

the  life  of  Homer.    Pl/uL 

CALuniDON,  a  partizan  of  Phocioo,  at 
Athens,  condemned  by  the  populace. 

CALUMiLBs,  a  yoath  ordered  to  be  killed 
and  served  up  as  meat  by  ApoUodorus  of  Cas- 
sandrea.    PUffom.  6,  e.  7. 

Callinub,  an  orator,  who  it  said  to  have  first 
invented  elegiac  poetiy,  B.  C.  776.    Some  of 
hit  ?enet  are  to  be  found  in  Stobteus.  ^tken.- 
StTMb.  13. 

CalliSfb,  one  of  the  musei,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  elo- 
quence and  heroic  poetiy.  She  is  said  lo  be  the 
mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace  inp- 
poses  her  able  to  play  on  any  musical  instrument 
She  was  represented  with  a  trwnpet  in  her  right 
hand,  and  with  books  in  the  other,  which  signi- 
fied that  her  office  was  to  teke  notice  of  the  fa- 
moot  actions  of  heroet,  as  Clio  wat  employed 


in  eelebratiog  fliem;  and  the  held  the  three  moit 
famous  epic  poems  of  antiquity,  and  appeared 
geoei-alty  crunued  with  laurels.  She  settled  the 
dispute  between  Venus  and  Proserpine,  concern- 
lug  Adonis,  whofte  company  these  two  goddessea 
wibheu  outh  perpetually  to  enjoy.  fUnod,  Tiieog^ 
"ApoUod.  1,  c.  3— /iorof.  od. 

Caixipatira,  uaugbier  of  Diagoras,  and 
wife  of  Cailiaoax  the  athlete,  went  disguised  in 
man's  clothes  with  her  son  Pisidorus,  to  the 
Olympic  games.  v\  heo  Pisidorub  was  declared 
Victor,  sue  discovered  her  sex  through  excess  oT 
joy,  and  was  ari-esied,  as  womeu  were  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  there  on  pain  of  death.  The 
victory  ol  her  sou  obtaiued  her  release;  and  a 
law  was  instandy  maue,  which  forbade  any 
wrestlers  to  appear  but  naked.  Pout.  6,  c.  6, 
1  6,  c.  7. 
Calliphon,  a  painter  of  Samot,  famous  for 

his  historical  pieces.    Plin,     10,  c   26 A, 

philosopuer  wdo  made  the  twnmum  bcnum  con- 
sist iu  pleasure  joined  to  the  love  of  honesty, 
ibis  system  was  opposed  by  Cicero.  Qj^si. 
Jicad  4,  c.  131  and  139.  de  Offic  3,  c.  119. 

CallIpuron,  a  celebrated  dancing  master^ 
wno  had  Epaminondas  amoqg  his  pupiJa.  C- 
Jfep.  in  Epam. 

OALLipiDJB,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Harodot. 
4,  c.  17. 

CalupSlis,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  die  Helles- 
pont.    SU,    14,  V.  260. A  towu  of  Sicily 

near  ^ina A  ci^  of  Calabrift  on  the  coast 

of  Tarentum,  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  by  a 
bridge  to  the  continent  It  is  now  called  Ual- 
UpoUj  and  contains  6000  inhabitants,  who  trade 
in  oil  and  cotton. 

CALLlfPDs  or  Calippds,  an  Athenian,  disciple 
to  Plato.    He  destroyed  Dion,  &c.     Vid.  Caili* 

crates.     C.  Mp.  in  Dion. A  Corinthian^ 

who  wrote  an  history  of  Orchomenos     Paus. 

6,  c.  29. ^A  phiioM>pher.     Dug   in   Zen, 

A  general  of   the    Athenians  whea   the 

Gauls  invaded  Greece  by  Thermopylae.     Paus. 
1.  c.  3. 
Calliptoes,  a  surname  of  Venat. 
Caulirhoe,  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
who  married  Trot,  by  whom  she  had  Has,  Ga- 
nymede, and  Assaracus. A  fountain  of  At- 

Uca  where  Caliirhoe  killed  herself.  Vid,  Co- 
resus.    Pout.  7,  c  21 — SUd.  12.  TM.  w.  629. 

A  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  mother 

of  £chidna,  Orthos,and  Cerberus,  by  Chrytator. 

Hesiod, A  daughter  of  Lycut  tyrantof  Libya, 

who  kindly  received  Oiomedes  at  his  return  from 
Troy.  He  abandoned  her,  upon  which  the  killed 

herself. A  daughter  of  the  Achelous,  who 

married  Alcmteon.     Vid    Alcmason.    Patss.  8, 

c.  24.. A  daughter  of  Phocus  the  Boeotian, 

whose  beauty  procured  her  many  admirers. 
Her  father  behaved  with  such  coldness  to  ber 
lovers  that  they  murdered  him.  Caliirhoe  aveng- 
ed his  death  with  the  assistance  of  the  Boeotiant. 

Plul.  Jimat.  ^arr. A  daughter  of  Piras  and 

Niobe.    Hygin.  fab.  146. 

Calli&te,  an  island  of  the  .£gean  tea,  called 
afterwards  Thcra.    PUn.  4,  c.  12.— Pant.  3,  c. 

1.- Its  chief  town  was  founded  1160  yean 

before  the  christian  era,  by  Theras. 
Callistbia,  a   fcttival  at  Letbos,  daring 
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^AmI,  true  VOUCH  prewitrf  <hcimelfefliB 
ihiteafkttiuoo,  and  the  ftinil  wu  reward- 
ed JiipiUie  Baaaer.  Tbete  was  alao  aa  ia- 
KittiM  of  the  MflM  kifld  among  0ie  Parrfaa- 
Mo,  int  mde  bj  Cypeeloi,  wbeie  wife  was 
famed  wilk  Ike  frrt|nriac  Tlie  Cleans  bad 
«M  tbs,  ii  ifMcb  the  fairest  maa  reeeived  as  a 
|riie  t  empicte  sait  of  annoor,  which  he  dedi- 
«ted  to  Misms. 

CALuinins,  a  Greek  who  wrote  an  his- 
tofj  «f  khan coaatry  in  10  books,  beginning 
frn Ik peses between  Annienesaad  Greece, 
dowB  li  He  plsaderittg  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 

bjr  AddSMfai.  Diod.  14. ^A  man  who  with 

•ttnsimptod  toezpel  the  gatiisonof  Deme- 

kns  fnsi  Alheas.    Potg^n.  5,  c  17. A 

ybihMfher  of  OlyBihas»  intimate  with  Alezan- 
te,  whom  he  aeosmpaiiied  ia  his  oriental  ei- 


^itioB  ia  the  capacity  of  a  preceptor,  aod  to 
afaomhsfaad  beea  wcetameaded  li^  his  friend 
sad  nsster  ArisUitle.  lie  refnsed  to  pay  divine 
boDoontothekiag,  for  which  he  was  accused 
of  eonapincf ,  laatUated,  mid  exposed  to  wild 
besits,  Aagpsd  aboitia  chains,  till  Lysimachas 
pre  hin  poism  whidi  ended  together  his  tor- 
iwes  and  to  life,  B.C.S28.  None  of  his  com- 
poatioai  are  otMiL    CwU  8,  c.  6.— Plui.  tn 

^la.'-Jknm.  4.— Jaislin.  it,  c  6  and  7. 

A  aiiler  of  Sybaris. ^A  iireedman  of  LqcuI- 

Isi  It  B  aid  that  he  gave  poison  to  hismaster. 

CiujfTo  and  Caubto,  called  also  Heliee, 
w«tdm|)|lcr«f  Lycaoa  hang  of  Arcadia,  aad 
one  of  DBnaH  sttendanU.  Jnpiter  saw  her, 
and  sedaecd  bcr  sftv  be  bad  amomed  the  shape 
d  Diaaa.  Ber  ntgpaacy  was  discovered  as 
she  bsihed  with  D^;  and  the  froit  of  her 
aiaoor  with  ii^piter,  called  Areas,  was  hid  in  the 
wsMii  aad  prcmrred.  Juno,  who  was  jealoos 
of  Jopitar,  ckasfed  Callislo  into  a  bear;  but 
Aegod,  ^^pRhenivn  of  her  being  hart  by  the 
kasiiiaea,  made  her  a  constellation  of  heaven, 
Mb  her  ton  Areas,  ander  the  name  of  the  bear. 
(Mtf  JVcl.  t,  fid».  4,  Sbc.— 4poltod.  S,  c.  8.^ 
figpa  lab.  lie  and  177.— Fmit  8,  c.  3. 

CiLLaToncvs,    a   celebrated   statnaiy  at 
Tbebei.    Paw.  9,  c.  16. 

CALusmiTus,  an  Athenian  appointed  gene> 
nl  viih  TiBMlhetts  and  Chabrias  against  Lace- 

^nasa.    Diod.  15. ^An  orator  of  Aphidna 

is  ihs  time  of  EpmBiiiomias,  the  most  eloqaent 
of  hw  sy.  An  Athenian  orator,  with  whom 
Demosthenes  amde  an  intimate  acquaintance 

aAer  he  had  hemd  bim  plead.    Xtneph, 

A  (keek  hMatian  praised  by  Dionyt.  &d. 

i  comic  pact,  livnl  of  AristopfaAnes. A 

«itasiy.    PSm.  S4y  c  8. ^A  secretary  of 

Mithridatcs.  Fkd.ki  ImoM. A  gramma- 

naa,  nhs  sMde  the  alphabet  of  the  Samians 
coesiM  of  f4  letters.  Some  suppose  that  he 
•role  a  inntise  no  onurteians. 

CALUsMmAy  a  cparteian  of  Thessaly,  whoie 
cwapaay  ^fniii  *■-  refased,  though  requested 
bj  nil  mother  Olympias.  This  was  attributed 
^  ihc  ftihfajnnt  tn  other  causes  than  chastity, 
uid  ftocfiKe  the  prince's  ambitioa  was  ridi- 
cakd. 
CAunisuB,  m  general  who  perished  by  fa- 
for 


ing  sentence  of  deadi  upon  some  prisoners. 

Calom,  astatuaiy.  QftmUl,  12,  c.  10.— 
PUn,  S4,  c.  8. 

Calor,  now  CWore,  a  river  in  Italy  near 
Beneventnm.    Liv.  14,  c.  14. 

Calpb,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  opposite  Co  mount  Abyla  do  the 
Africaa  coast.  These  two  mountains  were  called 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Caipe  is  now  called 
Gibraltar. 

CALPHmunA,  a  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who 
was  Julius  Cssar's  fourth  wife.  The  night 
previous  to  her  husband's  murder,  she  dreamed 
that  the  roof  of  her  house  had  fallen,  and  that 
he  had  been  stabbed  in  her  arms;  and  on  that 
accouat  she  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  detain 
him  at  home.  After  Cesar's  murder,  she  placed 
herself  under  the  patronage  of  M.  Ajitony. 
SiMloa  in  Jul. 

Calpburhius  Bbstia,  a  noble  Roman  bribed 
by  Jogurtba.  It  is  said  that  he  murdered  his 
wives  when  asleep.  F<tn.  27,  c.  2. Gras- 
ses, a  patrician,  who  went  with  Regulus  against 
the  Massyli.  He  was  seized  by  the  enemy  as 
he  attempted  to  plunder  one  of  their  towns,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  to  Neptune. 
Bisaltia,  the  king's  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
and  conquering  ber  father.  Calphumius  re* 
turned  victorious,  and  Bisaltia  destroyed  her- 
self.  A  man  who  conspired  against  the  em- 
peror Nerva. Galerianus,  son  of  Piso,  put 

to  death,  &c.     Taetl.  Hut,  4,  c.  11. ^Piso, 

condemned  for  usiog  seditious  words  against 

Tiberius.     Taeii.  Hist.  4,  c.  21 Another 

famous  fur  bis  abstinence.     Vol.  Max,  4,  c.  3. 

^Titus,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  in  Sicily,  in  the 

age  of  Diodesiao,  seven  of  whose  eclogues  are 
eitant,  and  generally  found  with  the  works  of 
the  poets  wlio  have  written  on  hunting.  Though 
abounding  in  many  beautiftil  lines,  they  are 
however  greatly  inferior  to  the  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  Virgil .   The  best  edition  is  that  of 

Kempher,  4to.  L.  Bat  1728. A  man  sur- 

named  Prugi,  who  composed  Annals,  B.  C.  ISO. 

Calpurnia  or  Calphubnia,  a  noble  family 
ia  Rome,  derived  from  Calpus  son  of  Noma. 
It  branched  into  the  families  of  the  Pisones, 
Bibuli,  Flammse,  Caesennini,  Asprenates,  &c. 
PUn.  in  Aum. 

Calpurnia  and  CALPBuninA  lex,  was  enact- 
ed A.  U.  C .  604,  severely  to  punish  such  as 
were  guilty  of  using  bribes',  &c.     Cic.  de  Cff, 

2. A  daughter  of  Marias,  sacrificed  to  the 

gods  by  her  father,  who  was  advised  to  do 
it,  in  a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the 
Cimbri.  PM.  m  PmvlL^-^A  woman  .sriii 
killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  her  husband 
was  murdered  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marias. 

Paien.  2,  26. ^The  wife  of  J.  Csmar.    Vid. 

Calphvmia, A  favourite  of  the  emperor 

Claadius,   ke.      Taetl.    ./fim. ^A    woman 

roiaed  by  Agrippina  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
&c.     Toetl. 

Calvia,  a  female  minister  of  Nero's  lasts. 
TaeU,  Hiti,  I,  c.  3. 

CaltIna,  a  proititute  in  Juvenal's  age.  3, 
V.  133. 
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CAinms,  a  ftriMd  of  A«gatln.    Mil.  In 

JitUon. Ad  officer  wboM  wife  prostituted 

henelf  in  hit  camp  by  night,  fcc.    TwtH,  1, 
.Hirf.  c.  48. 

Calumvia  ftod  Impudbmtu,  two  deilieflwoi^ 
■hipped  at  Athens.  Calumny  was  iogeniowly 
rtpreseoted  in  a  ptdntim%  by  Apelles. 

Calusdios,  a  soldier  In  the  anny  of  Oer- 
manicas.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  sword,  Calosidias  offered 
him  his  own,  observing  that  it  was  shaiper. 
TWir.  1,  Jin.  c.  S6. 
Calcsium,  a  town  of  Etmria. 
Calvas  Corn.  Licinius,  a  fiuiioas  ontor, 
eqneliy  known  for  writing  Iambics.  As  he  was 
both  ihctioas  and  satirical,  he  did  not  fall  to 
excite  attention  by  his  animadyersions  apoa 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and,  from  his  eloquence, 
to  dispute  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero. 
Cte.  ep.^Horat  1,  Sat.  10.  ▼.  19. 

Caltbb,  a  town  of  Thrace.    Strah.  17. 

The  mother  of  Bucolioo  by  Laomedon.    Apol- 

lod.  S,  c.  It, An  old  woman  priestess  in  the 

temple  which  Juno  had  at  Ardea.  Virg,  JBn, 
7,  ▼.  419. 
CALTcADNtn,  a  riyer  of  Cillcia. 
CalY CE,  a  daughter  of  iEolus,  son  of  He- 
leoos  and  Enaretta  daughter  of  Deimachns. 
She  had  Endymion,  king  of  iEtis,  by  £thlius  the 
too  of  Jupiter.    JpoUod.  1,  c  7 — Pates.  6,  c. 

1. A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love  with  a 

youth  called  Evatblus.  As  she  was  unable  to 
gain  t)}e  object  of  her  love,  she  threw  herself 
irom  a  precipice.  This  tragical  stoiy  was  made 
Into  a  song  by  Stesichoros,  and  was  still  extant 

in  the  age  of  Jithenant,  14. A  daughter  of 

Hecaton  mother  of  Cycnus.     Hygin*  167. 
Caltdiam,  a  town  on  the  Appian  way. 
Caltdwa,  aa  island  in  the  Myrtoan  sea. 
Seme  suppose  it  to  be  near  Rhodes,  others  near 
Tenedos.     Omd.  Met.  8,  v.  206. 

Caltdon,  a  eitjr  of  ^tolia,  where  (E^eos, 
the  father  of  Meleager,  reined.  The  Evenus 
flows  through  it,  and  it  receives  its  name  from 
CalydoD  the  son  of  JBtolus.  During  the  reign 
of  QQneus,  Diana  sent  a  wild  boar  totmvage  die 
coontrr,  on  account  of  the  neglect  whi^  had 
been  shown  to  her  divmity  by  the  ^ing.  All  the 
princes  of  the  age  assembled  to  hunt  this  boar, 
which  is  greatly  celebrated  l>y  the  poets,  under 
the  name  of  the  chase  of  Calydoo,  or  the  Caly- 
dooian  boar.  Meleager  killed  ttie  animal  with 
Ms  own  hand,  and  gave  the  head  to  Atalanla, 
of  whom  he  was  enamoured.  The  skin  of  the 
boar  was  preserved,  and  was  still  seen  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
JUsa.  The  tusks  were  also  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians  in  Tegea,  and  Augustus  carried  them 
away  to  Home,  because  the  people  of  Tegea 
had  followed  the  party  of  4ntonir.  These  tasks 
were  shown  for  a  long  time  at  Rome.  Oife  of 
fliem  was  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  the  otheir 
was  broken.  (Fid.  Meleager  and  Atalaata^) 
^Uod,  1,  c.  S,^Pem.  8,  c.  45— 8lr«A.  8.-<- 
Homer.  IL  9,  v.  677.— ^«tii.  fab.   174.-^ 

Ovid.  Met,  8,  fab.  4,  &c. ^A  ion  of  iBtolns 

andPnmoedaaghterof  PhoKhtB.    Hagavehis 
\  to  a  town  of  iEtoUa. 


CALfpiaii,  a  name  of  Dtjaatra,  aa  liviag  is 
CalydoD.    Ostd.  MeL  9,  fab.  4. 

CALf  DomiTs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

CALTMira,  an  island  near  Lebynthos.  OM. 
Jht,  Jkn,  2,  V.  81. 

Caltmda,  a  town  of  Caria.     PtU.  5,  e.  8. 

Calvpso,  one  of  the  Oceaoides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas,  according  to  some,  was 
goddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  whose  situatioB  and  even  existence  is 
doubted.  When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  oa 
her  coasts,  she  received  him  with  great  hospi- 
tality, and  offered  him  immortality  if  he  would 
remain  with  her  as  a  husband.  The  hero  re- 
fused, and  after  seven  years'  delay,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  the  island  by  order  of 
Mercury,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  During 
his  stay,  Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Calypso,  Nau- 
sithous  and  Nausiuoos.  Calypso  was  inooaso- 
labie  at  the  departure  of  Ulyises.  Homer.  Od. 
7  and  16.— 2/eHod.  Theog.  v.  360  — Ooid.  ds 
^on*.  4,  ep.  18.  Amor,  «,  el.  17.— Properl. 
1,  el.  16. 

Cahaloduntm,  a  Roman  ooloay  ia  Britain, 
supposed  Maiden,  or  Colchester. 

Camantium,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor. 

Camabina,  a  town  of  Italy.-— *A  lake  of 
Sicily,  with  a  town  of  the  same  naase,  built  B. 
C.  662.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Syracasans, 
and  rebuilt  by  a  certain  Hipponous.  The  lake 
was  drained  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Apollo, 
as  the  ancients  supposed,  and  a  pestilence  was 
the  ooosequence;  but  the  lowncss  of  the  lake 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  prevents  its  being 
drained.  The  words  Comartiiam  moMre  are 
become  proverbial  to  express  an  unsueeessfnl 
and  dangerous  attempt.  Vvrg.  dffin.  S,  v.  791. 
— Sfrad  6.— Asfvdst.  7,  c.  194. 

Cambavlbs,  a  seoeral  of  some  Gaals  who 
invaded  Greece.    Pant.  10,  c.  19. 

Cambbs,  a  prince  of  Lydia,  of  such  voracious 
St  he  ate  his  own  wife,  6u.    JBAm 


Jm».  1,  V. 


lie. 


appetite  that  I 
1,  F.  H.  c.  «7. 

Cambbb,  a  place  near  Puteoli. 
164. 

CAMBVini,  moantaias  of  MaoedoBia. 
42,  c.  68. 

Cahbtsks,  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cvras 
the  Great  He  conquered  Egypt,  and  wA  w 
offended  at  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  he  killed  their  god  Apis,  and  plundered 
their  temples.  When  he  wished  to  take  Peln- 
slum,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  amy,  a  aam- 
beifof  eats  and  dogs;  and  the  Egyptiaat  refusing, 
in  an  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  to  kill  ani- 
mals which  they  reverenced  u  dtvinitias,  be- 
caoM  an  easy  prey  to  the  eneaqr.  Cambyses 
afterwards  sent  an  anny  of  60,000  aiea  to  de- 
stroy Jupiter  Amnion's  temple,  and  resolved  to 
attack  the  Cartbagiaians  and  JBthiopiaos.  He 
killed  his  brother  SoMrdis  from  BMre  aaapicioa^ 
and  flead  alive  a  partial  judge,  whoea  dda  he 
nailed  on  the  iodgmeat  seat,  aad  appointed  his 


SOB  to  suoceed  him,  telliag  him  to  i 
where  he  sat.  He  died  of  a  spall  wound  be 
had  givea  himself  with  his  sword  aa  he  moaat^ 
ed  on  horseback;  and  the  Egyptians  observed, 
^t  it  was  the  same  place  on  which  he  had 
waandad  their  god  Apis»  aadliat  thapeibrahe 
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ItfChftfandordMiodi.  Hit 
1511  jMnbelbre  Christ  HeMlM 
MMiPMceettd  kiBiy  wmI  liii  ihraM  wit  ■Mmd 
Vr  Ac  Bacii,  Md  aaoended  by  Diriot  MMw  tliar. 
Uni^  t,  S,  «M — ^AmIm.  1,  e.  9.— F«l  .Mur. 
C,cS. ^A  penoo  of  obMure  Of] 


ffkio,  to  wlKMIi 
fcbg  AitfifM  g«Te  hit  danghCtr  MudMt  in 
MRMct.  The  hi^g,  who  hid  baoi  tcnifitd  by 
^tiBM  which  thwtwiod  Iht  Ittt  oT  hit  aromi 
by  Ike haad  tf  hit  da^hler'ttoii,  had  tekMlhit 
iltp  ie  hif«  thel  die  cUldrte  oT  to  igiiohle  a 
bed  eteld  •? cr  nanie  fte  ohtcwtty.  He  wet 
itiH|[|iiiiiiiK  C^rat,  If aBd«i«*t  loe,  detbroeed 
has  vieo  grown  to  meahood.    Htrniet.  1,  c. 

4S,  107,  &c— .^ttiM.  ],  €.  4. ^A  riTorof 

Afit,  which  flowt  fixNBMHiat  Caucatut  iotothe 
Cyrat.    Mglm^  S,  c.  6. 

CAiiu.Ajn«  a  peofde  of  Italy. 

Caioutj^  a  people  ef  Mettpotamia. 

Caiohla,  a  field  of  Calabria.  Ofni.  FinL 
S,  ▼.  S»t. 

Cijnaisiiii,  tad  CAJoaTiiTii,  a  town  of 
Uotfaria,  Toy  fiulfafol  to  Rome.  The  inhabit- 
aaft  were  called  CaaterCet.    Ui9.  9,  c  S6. 

CAMEsSvutj  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 
m  Ibe  lakieg  o^  Troy  by  Hercalet.  Ovtd.  4,  er 

PmI  el.  le,  7.  19 Some  of  the  family  of 

the  Caateriai  were  dittiogaished  for  their  seal 
fs  citiaeat,  at  well  at  for  their  abilities  as  scbo* 
las,  amoBg  whom  was  Snlpieiiu,  commissioned 
by  flie  Bomaa  senate  to  go  to  Athens,  to  collect 
&e  beat  of  SolenH  laws.    Jve.  7,  t.  90. 

Cahbuvii,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy  near 
Rome,  tikcB  by  Romalitt.    Pha.  m  Rom. 

CAMsaTBt,  a  tiiead  of  Tumos  lulled  by 


Camiixa,  ifoeea  of  the  Yolsei,  was  daughter 
orifelakns  and  Caimaia.  She  was  educated 
ia  the  woedt,  arared  to  the  laboors  of  hantiag, 
nd  M  opoB  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  fbther 
fcvoied  bar,  wticn  yoaag,  to  the  serrice  of  Di- 
aaa.  When  she  was  declared  queen,  she  march- 
ed at  Ike  head  of  an  amy,  and  aeeompanied  by 
three  yoetbfal  females  of  equal  coarage  at  hei^ 
idf,  te  aaaitt  Tncnnt  against  iEaeas,  where  she 
agaalised  berself  by  the  aambers  that  perished 
bj  her  battd.  She  wat  so  swift  that  she  could 
fijy  over  a  field  of  corn  withoot 
i  her  way  over  the 
_  her  feet.  She  died  bj  a 
the  bad  received  from  Arnns.  rtrg* 
!,▼.  909,1.  11,?.  495. 
Oaj^ur  and  Camilla,  the  prietts  iattitated 
by  Bamu9m  tat  the  terrice  of  the  gods. 

X^AHnxDf,  (L.  Feriat)  a  celebrated  Roman, 
caHed  a  teeoiid  Roatufas,  from  his  services  to 
hft  etaawy.  He  wat  banished  by  the  people 
fiw  diilribedBg,  centmy  to  bis  vow,  the  spoils 
he  bad  obtained  at  Yeii.  During  his  exile, 
Rwa  wat  besieged  by  the  (teals  under  Bren- 
aat.  la  *e  atidst  ef  their  miifortaaes,  the  be- 
I  dictator,  and  he  for- 

been  fiw  tana  tiaie  in  the  pottetsioa  of  the  eae- 
■y.  Hedicd  in  die  SOChjear  of  hUage,  B. 
C.  Stt,rflerbeliad  been  five  times  dictator, 
itirioaamili- 


t  ttmir  ia^alitBde,  aad  marched  to  Ibe  reUef 
hsa  etaotiy,  which  be  delivered,  alter  it  had 


taiy  hnbaae.  and  cbtaiaed  Ibor  trimapht.  He 
aonquered  the  Hemid,  Volsci,  Latini,  aad  £tnh 
rians,  aad  distaaded  his  eoaatiymen  from  their 
intentions  of  leaviag  Rome  to  reside  at  Veit 
When  he  besieged  Falisci,  he  rejected,  with 
proper  indifaation,  the  ofiert  of  a  schooboaster, 
who  had  betrayed  into  bis  bands  the  sons  of  the 
most  worthy  citiaeos.  Piul  in  rild.— Lsv.  6. 
—/Tor  1,  c.  l^^thod.  14.— rir.  .fin.  9,  ▼. 

8M. a  name  of  Mereaiy. ^Aa  intiaMla 

friend  of  Cicero. 

CAMiao  and  Clttia,  two  daagbtcrs  of  Pan- 
dams  of  Crete.  Whea  their  parents  were  dead, 
they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venus;  who,  with 
the  other  goddesses,  brought  them  op  with  tea- 
demesty  aad  atked  Jupiter  to  grant  them  kind 
hatbands.  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon  them  the 
crime  of  their  father,  who  wat  accessary  to  the 
impiety  of  TaoUlas,  ordered  the  harpies  to  ear- 
ly them  away  and  deliver  them  to  the  furies. 
Pens.  10,  c.  90.— Homer.  Od.  90,  v.  96. 

CAninut  and  CAiuaA,  a  town  of  Rhodet, 
which  reoeived  iu  name  from  Camirus,  a  son  of 
Hercules  aod  Jole.     Homer.  //  9,  v.  169.     . 

C  AMISS  ARBs,  a  governor  of  part  of  Cilicia,  fa- 
ther to  Datames.     0.  ^ep.  m  Dot. 

Camma,  a  woman  of  Galatia,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  husband  Sinetos  upon  hit  mur- 
derer Sinorii,  by  making  him  drink  in  a  cup,  of 
which  (be  liquor  wat  poisoood,  oa  pretence  of 
manying  bim,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  which  reouired  that  the  bridegroom  and 
his  bride  should  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel. 
She  escaped  by  refusing  to  drink  on  pretence  of 
illness.    PfA^an.  8. 

Cam«na,  a  name  given  to  the  mases  Aron 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  their  songs  a  ctaln 
omnno.  or,  according  to  Vairo,  from  carmen. 
Vaeno,  de  L,  L.  6,  c.  7. 

Campana  Lex,  or  Julian  msarian  law,  wai 
enacted  by  J.  Caesar,  A.  U.  C.  691,  to  divid9 
some  lands  among  the  people. 

Campania,  a  coontiy  of  Italy,  of  which  Ca- 
pua, was  the  capital,  bouaded  by  Latium,  Sam- 
nium,  Pioeaom,  and  part  of  the  Meditenraaean 
sea.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  delightful  viewi, 
and  for  its  fertility.  Capua  is  of^ea  called  Cam" 
fmm  urbs.  S&iJk  6,^Cie.  di  Leg.  Jig.  c  95. 
"-Juttin.  20,  e.  1,  I.  99,  c.  1— Pttn.  9,  c.  6. 
— .Vefa,  9,  c.  4^-jR0r.  1,  c  16. 

Campb,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  con- 
fined in  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  becaase 
the  refused  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  bis  amistance  agaiatt  the  Titant.  Heiiod. 
Theog.  600.— ^^wUod.  1,  c.  9. 

CANPASPa  and  PANCAtra,  a  beautiful  con- 
eobine  of  Alexander,  whom  the  king  gave  to 
Apelles,  who  had  falUn  in  love  with  her,  as  he 
drew  her  pictnre  in  her  aaked  charms.  It  it 
said  that  from  this  beauty  the  painter  copied  the 
thousand  charatf  of  his  Venus  Anadomene.  Plin. 
95,  c.  10. 

Campi  Diomboib  a  plain  situate  ia  Apolia. 
JIfarl.  19,  ep.  99. 

Campsa  a  town  near  Palleae.  Hcrodtf.  7, 
e.  193. 

Campus  Martivb,  a  laif^  plain  at  R^tne, 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  Roman 
yoodM  yariinBad  their  eieieiait^^  leaiat  to 
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wrestle,  and  box,  to  throw  Ae  discbf ,  burl  die 
jftTelio,  ride  b  horse,  drive  a  chariot,  &c.  The 
public  assemblies  were  held  there,  aod  (he  of- 
ficers of  state  chosen,  and  audience  gi?eii  to  fo- 
reii^n  ambassadors.  It  was  adorned  with  sta- 
tues, columns,  arches,  and  porticoes,  and  its 
pleasant  situation  made  it  verj  frequented.  It 
was  called  Martins,  because  dedicated  to  Mars. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Tiberinns,  from  its 
closeness  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  given  to  the  Ro- 
man people  by  a  vestal  virgin;  but  they  were 
deprived  of  it  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  made 
it  a  private  field,  and  sowed  com  in  it.  When 
Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rome,  the  people  re- 
covered it,  and  threw  away  into  the  'liber,  the 
corn  which  had  grown  there,  deeming  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  that 
land.  The  sheaves  which  were  thrown  into  the 
river  stopped  in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  tiie  ac- 
cumulated collection  of  mud  became  firm  ground, 
and  formed  an  island,  which  was  called  the 
Holy  Island,  or  the  Island  of  .dSscolapias.  Dead 
carcasses  were  generally  bomt  in  the  Campos 
Martios.  Strab.  5. — Uv.  2,  c.  6,  I.  6,  c.  20. 
'  Camulogimus,  a  Gaul  raised  to  great  ho- 
nours by  Csesar,  for  his  military  abilities.  Cm. 
BsU.  G.  7,  c.  57. 

CAMifLus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the  Sa- 
bines  and  Etrurians. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promontory  of  .£olia.  iMie- 
la,  1,  c.  18. 

CanXcb,  a  daughter  of  Molm  and  Enaretta, 
who  became  enamoured  of  her  brother  Marca- 
reus,  by  whom  she  bad  a  child,  whom  she  ex- 
posed. "  The  cries  of  the  child  discovered  the 
mother^s  incest;  and  iEolus  sent  his  daughter  a 
sword,  and  obliged  her  to  kill  herself.  Marca- 
reus  fled,  and  became  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Del- 

?hi.  Some  say  that  Canace  was  ravished  by 
Peptone,  by  whom  she  had  many  children, 
among  whom  were  Epopens,  Triops,  and  Alous. 
JipoUod.  l.-^Hygm.  fab.  338  and  S43.— Opid. 
Heroid.  1 1    Trist.  2,  v  384. 

CamXcbb,  one  of  Actason's  dogs. 

CanXchus,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon.  Pons.  6,  c.  9, 

Cavm,  a  city  of  Locris. — --Of  .£olia. 

Canarii,  a  people  near  mount  Atlas  in  Af- 
rica, who  received  this  name  because  they  fed 
in  common  with  their  dogs.  The  islands  which 
they  inhabited  were  called  ForhmaU  by  the  an- 
cients, and  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cmuaries.    -Piin  6,  c.  1. 

CanXtrvs,  a  fountain  of  Nauplia,  where  Ju- 
no yearly  wsshed  herself  to  receive  her  infent 
purity.     Paw,  S,  c.  38. 

CandXce,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  80  prudent  and  meritorious  that  her 
successors  always  bore  her  name.  She  was 
blind  of  one  eye.  PUn.  6,  c.  SS. — Dio, — 64. 
— S/ro6.  17. 

Candavia,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  which  se- 
parates Illyriafrom  Macedonia.  Luetm.  6,  v.  331. 

CAKDAtJLEs,  or  MyTsilus,  son  of  Myrsns,  was 
the  last  of  the  Heraclidae  who  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  naked  to  Oyges, 
one  of  his  ministers;  and  the  queen  was  so  in- 
censed, that  she  ordered  Gyges  to  murder  her 
husband,  718  years  beAwe  the  christian  era. 
After  this  UMirder,  Gyges  married  the  queen. 


and  aieeBded  the  throne.    JMii.  I,  e.  7. — 
Herodot.  1,  c  7,  kc-^PkU.  Symph, 

Candbi,  a  people  of  Arabia  Who  fed  en  ser- 
pents. 

CamdiK PB,  a  daughter  of  Oenopkm,  ravisbed 
by  her  brother. 

CADfBA,  a  tovm  of  Lyeia. 

Ganbms,  a  nymph  called  also  Venilia,  daaghr- 
ter  of  Janus  and  wife  to  Pieus  king  of  the  Lau- 
rentes.  When  Circe  had  changed  her  husband 
into  a  bird,  she  lamented  him  so  much  that  ahe 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  voice.  She 
was  reckoned  as  a  deity  by  the  inhabitanta. 
Ovid.  Jtfel.  14,  fab.  9. 

CakephSria,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honoor 
of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Diana, 
in  which  all  marriageable  women  offered  small 
basketa  to  the  deity,  and  received  the  name  of 
Canipkor*^  whence  statues  representing  wo- 
men in  that  attitude  were  ealled  by  the  aame 
appellation.     Cie.  m  Verr.  4. 

Cavbthum,  a  place  of  Eoboea.^— <  * 
tain  in  Boeotia. 

CXmcvLARBs  DIES,  Certain  days  in  the  i 
mer,  in  which  the  star  Canis  is  said  to  influence 
the  season,  and  to  make  the  days  more  warm 
during  its  appearance.    Jtfontlttis. 

CanYdia,  a  certain  woman  of  Neapolii, 
against  whom  Horace  inveigled  as  a  sorcdreas. 
Morat.  epod, 

CanIdius,  a  tribune  who  proposed  a  law  to 
empower  Pompey  to  m  only  with  two  lictors,  to 
reconcile  Ptolemy  and  the  Alexandrians.  Fhtf. 
in  Pomp. 

Ganinepates,  a'people  near  Batavia,  vrfaere 
modem  Holland  now  is  situate.  ToctC  fiisf .  4, 
c.  16. 

C.  Canimivs  Rbbilus,  a  consul  with  J.  Cae- 
sai-,  after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  He  was  con- 
sul only  for  seven  hours,  because  his  predeoea- 
sor  died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  he  was 
chosen  only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day; 
whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome  was  great- 
ly indebted  to  him  for  bis  rigilance,  as  he  had 
not  slept  during  the  whole  time  of  his  consul- 
ship.    Ctc.  7,  sd  Fom.  ep.  33.— PZitl.  sn  Cos. 

Lucius,  a  lieutenant  of  Csesar^s  army  in 

Gaul.     Cos.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  83 ^Rofus,  a 

friend  of  Pliny  the  younser.    PHn,  I,  ep.  3. 
Grallus,  an  intimate  mend  of  Cicero. 

Canistius,  a  Lacedaemonian  courier,  who  ran 
1200  stadia  in  one  day.    Plin,  7,  c..20. 

Canivs,  a  poet  of  Gades,  cptempenury  with 
Martial.  He  was  so  naturally  meny  that  he 
always  laughed.  Jtforl.  1,  ep.  62. ^A  Ro- 
man knight,  who  went  to  Sicily  for  his  amuse- 
ment, where  he  bought  gardens  well  stocked 
with  fish,  which  disappeared  on  the  morrow. 
Ctc.  de  q0ie.  14. 

Canwje,  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
Aufidus,  where  Hannibal  conquered  the  Roman 
consuls,  P.  iEmylius  and  Terentius  Yarro,  and 
slaughtered  40,000  Romans,  on  the  Slat  of  May, 
B.  G.  216.  The  spot  vrhere  this  lamona  batUe 
was  fought  is  now  shown  by  the  nativea,  and  de- 
nominated the  field  of  blood.  Liv.  SS,  c.  44.-* 
Ftor.  2,  c.  6.— P/fcl.  m  JhM. 

GAironcoM  tfsnoMi  one  of  the  ibmiIIm  of  the 
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Nae»(HlreBflei  &OBI  Aknndria.    P«iit.  5, 

CMras,  A  citf  of  Egypt  twelve  miles  from 

Akaeim,  cdebrmted  for  the  temple  ef  Sera- 
pik  Him fiwided  by  the  Spartans,  aDd  there- 
Are  catted  Anjclca,  and  it  received  its  name 
froB  CsMfu,  die  pilot  of  the  vessel  of  Meoep 
hss,  nhevM  honed  in  this  place.  The  Inha- 
bitsDts  woe  diiHlote  in  their  maoners.  Virgil 
heriMt  ^ps  it  dM  epithet  of  PeUceiu ,  becaose 
ipder,  «hs  was  bom  at  Pella,  built  Alez- 
lii  ibe  aeighboiirliood.  JiteL  11,  t.  4S8. 
ii,  I,  c  9.— Slrofr.  n.^Pfm.  6,  c.  SI. 

-%.  0, 4,  T.  187. ^Tbe  pilot  of  die  ship 

ff  Altteliu,  who  died  in  his  yoath  on  the  coast 
•f  %F^  bj  die  bite  of  a  seipeat.  MOm^  2,  e.  7. 

CufTiBiA,  a  liier  falUog  into  the  Indas. 
PUm. «,  c.  to. 

CAsriaai,  a  fcradeos  aad  warlike  people 
of  S^,  wh»  rebelled  against  Angastos,  by 
w^Ma  fhef  wcreooaqiiend;  their  coontiy  is  now 
called  laseais.  Lie.  3,  t.  329 — Herat.  2,  od. 
6  and  11. 

CjunlMMim  Lkcm,  a  lalBe  in  Spain,  where 
sdmoderMt  ftU,  and  in  which  twelve  aies 
aere  ftood.    Snei.  m  Calb.  8. 

CAHTBiaos,  a  famoBs  scalpCor  of  Sicyon. 
?aai;  $,  c  17. ^A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

Cmous,  a  son  of  Abas,  one  of  the  Argo- 

fiSltl. 

Caktiom,  a  eoantfj  la  the  eastern  parts  of 
BritaiB,  now  catted  Kent     Cca.  BtU,  G.  5. 
CianiiA,  one  of  the  first  vestals  chosen  by 

Noma.    FtmL A  law.     Vid.  Canoleios. 

C  CAjnjx.Bn!«,  a  Cribane  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  310,  who  made  a  law  to  ren- 
der it  coQstihitioaai  for  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beiaot  to  iafeimany.  It  ordained  also,  that 
cne  of  the  oonsoJs  diinild  be  yearly  chosen  from 
dvpfebeiaai.  Uv.  4,  c  3,  &c.~nor.  l,c.  17. 
CuriTUA,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  became  preg- 
qsbC  by  her  brother,  and  killed  herself  by  order 
of  her  father     Pfot.  m  ParaU, 

CAKil»ii7M,  BOW  OmoM,  a  town  of  Apolia, 
whither  die  Romaos  fled  after  die  battle  of 
CaDDc  It  was  boilt  by  Diomedes,  and  its  in- 
hshftaoti  have  been  called  bUingiMs,  because 
they  retained  the  language  of  their  foander,  and 
ttevise  adopted  that  oi  their  neighbours.  Ho- 
race eoBDlaiBed  of  the  grittiness  ot  tbeir  bread. 
The  wools  and  the  cloths  of  the  place  were  in 
high  eiUmiioB.  Horirt.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  30 — 
MeU,  1,  e.  A^PUn.  8,  c.  11. 

CAirifsjps,  a  Greek  historian  under  Ptolemy 
Aatetcf.    Pint. 

CAsvTnrs  TiBSBimrs,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  like  Cieero,  furiously  attacked  Antony 
when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.  His  satire 
cost  hha  his  life.  PaUreuf.  2,  c  64. A  Ro- 
man ador.     Plmt.  la  Bnd. 

Clpimce,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hipponous 
and  Asfinome,  and  husband  to  Evadne.  He  was 
so  impiana,  diat  when  he  went  to  the  Theban 
war,  he  dedarcd  that  he  would  take  Thebes 
evca  in  spite  of  Jupiter.  Such  contempt  pro- 
voked the  goA,  who  struck  him  dead  with  a  thun- 
dcfholL  His  body  was  burot  separately  from 
the  ssheiB,  aad  his  wife  threw  herself  on  the 
hafBoyytfe  to  angle  her  aahci  with  his.  It  is 


said  diat  Ascalapius  restored  him  to  life.  Oeid. 

Met.  9,  V.  404.— Stol.  TKeb,  3,  &g. H^m. 

fab.  68  and  70.'JBuripid.  in  PAomn.  Sf  ^Sapp. 
--JEKkyl.  Sept.  ante  TA^. 
Capslla,  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 

Ciesar.     Oeid.  de  PmU   4,  el.   16,  v.  36. 

Martianus,  a  Carthagioiao,  A.  D  490,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Mercury  and 
philology,  and  in  praise  of  the  liberal  arts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Walthardus,  8vo.  Berne, 

1783. ^A  gladiator.    Jtw.  4,  v.  165. 

GAPBNA,a  gate  of  Rome.  Ovtd.  Post.  5,  v.  192. 
Capenas,  a  small  river  of  Italy.  SUd,  TM. 
13,  V.  86. 

Capeni,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  ter- 
ritory Feronia  had  a  grove  and  a  temple.   Virg. 
JBn.  7,  V.  697.— Lie.  6,  22,  &c. 
Caper,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor. 
Capetus,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  28 

years.     IXonys. A  suitor  of  Hip^araia. 

Potts.  8,  c.  21 

Caphareus,  a  lofty  mountain  and  promon- 
toiy  of  £ubcea,  where  Nauplius,  king  of  the 
country,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son  Pala- 
medes,  slain  by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning  torch  in 
the  darkness  oi  night,  which  caused  the  Greeks 
to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  Virg.  JEn.  11, 
V.  260.— Ouid.  Ma.  14,  v.  481.— Pr»p«rt.  4, 
el.  1,  V.  U5. 
Caprtjb,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Patu  8,  c.  23. 
Capio,  a  Roman,  famous  for  bis  friendship 
with  Cato.     Pfiit.  de  Patr,  Jim, 

Capito,  the  uncle  of  Patercotus,  who  joined 
Agrippa  against  Crassoi.     Patereul.  2,  c.  69. 

Fonteius,  a  man  sent  by  Antony  to  settle 

his  disputes  with  Augustus.     Horat.  1,  Sat,  5, 

V.  32.« A  man  accused  of  extortion  in  Cilida, 

and  severely  punished  by  the  senate.    Jwf.  8, 

V.  93. ^An  epic  poet  of  Alexandria,  who 

wrote  on  love. An  historian  of  Lycia,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Isauria  in  eight  books. 

A  poet  who  wrote  on  illustrious  men. 

CapItolini  lvdi,  games  yearly  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  preserved  the 
capitol  from  the  Gauls. 
CapYtolTnus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 

temple  on  mount  Capitolinus. A  surname  of 

M.  Manlius,  who,  for  his  ambition,  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpelan  rock  which  be  had  so 
nobly  defended. A  mountain  at  Rome,  call- 
ed also  Mons.  Tarpeius,  and  Moos  Satumi.  The 
capitol  was  built  upon  it A  man  of  lascivi- 
ous morals,  consul  with  Marcellos     Plvt.  in 

MareeU, Julius,  an  author  in  Dioclesiao's 

reign,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  Verus, 
Antoninus  Pius,  die  Gordians,  &c.  most  of  which 
are  now  lost. 

CApYTOLirif ,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel 
at  Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  plan  of 
which  was  made  by  Tarquin  Priscus.  It  was 
begun  by  Servius  Tullius,  finished  by  Tjirquin 
Superbns,  and  consecrated  by  the  consul  Hora- 
tius  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome.  It  was  built  upon  four  acres  of  ground; 
the  front  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pillars, 
and  the  other  sides  with  two.  The  ascent  to  it 
from  the  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps.  The 
magnificence  and  richness  of  this  temple  are 
almost  incredible.    All  the  consuli  successively 
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■lade  donatioBs  to  the  ctpitol,  and  Angwtm  be- 
llowed upon  it  at  one  time  SOOO  poui^t  weight 
ef  gold,  iti  thretbolds  were  mede  of  brm,  aad 
its  roof  wu  gold.  It  was  edoned  with  TeneU 
and  •hieMi  of  lolid  aftver,  with  golden  charioti, 
Itc  It  was  bornt  during  the  civil  wan  of  Ma- 
rine, and  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  bat  died  before  the 
dedication,  which  wa«  perfonned  by  Q.  Gatnlm. 
It  wa«  again  destroyed  in  the  troables  under 
Vitellias;  end  Vespasian,  who  endeatoured  to 
repair  it,  saw  it  again  in  rains  nt  his  death.  Do- 
mitian  raised  it  again,  lor  the  last  time,  and 
ttade  it  more  grand  and  magntficeot  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  spent  12,000  talents  in 
gilding  it  When  they  first  dag  fur  the  foanda- 
tioBB,  they  found  a  man's  head  called  Tolias, 
sound  and  entire  in  the  ground,  and  from  theaee 
drew  an  omen  of  the  fhture  greatness  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  hill  was  from  that  cir- 
cumstance called  Capitoliam,  acapiu  ToU,  The 
consols  and  magistrates  offered  sacrifices  there, 
when  they  first  entered  upon  their  offices,  and 
the  procession  in  triumphs  was  always  ooaduet-  i 
ed  m  the  capitol.  Vvrg.  JEn,  6,  t.  196, 1.  8,  ▼.  I 
S47.»7«eil.  3.  Hitt.  c.  7f .— Piiif.  hi  PopUe.-^ 
Um,  1, 10,ftc.^Pltn.  SS,&c.— fiWtoii.«tiii«. 
C40. 

CAPPlnftciA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Euiine. 
It  receives  its  name  Irom  the  river  Gappadox, 
which  sepaiutes  it  from  Galatia.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Syrians  and  Leueo-Syrians  by 
the  Greeks.  They  were  of  a  dull  and  submlt- 
sive  disposition,  and  addicted  to  every  vice,  a^ 
cording  to  the  ancients,  who  wrote  this  virulent 
epigram  against  them: 
Viptra  tilppadoum  %o6dwtL  nwmordU;  at  Uic 

Gicatato  ptriU  aangvitu  C^padocii. 
When  they  were  oflered  their  freedom  and  in* 
dependence  by  the  Romans,  they  rofusM  it,  and 
begged  of  them  a  kiag,  and  they  received  Ario- 
barzanes.  It  was  some  time  after  goveraed  by 
a  Roman  proconsul.  Though  the  ancients  have 
ridiculed  this  country  for  the  unfhiitfuloess  of 
its  soil,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  yet 
it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of  the  geographer  Stra- 
bo,  St  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianxen,  among 
other  illustrious  characters.  The  horses  of  this 
country  were  in  general  esteem,  and  with  these 
they  paid  their  tributes  to  the  long  of  Persia, 
while  under  his  power,  for  want  of  money.  The 
kings  of  Cappadocia  mostly  bore  the  name  oi 
Arianthes.  Horai.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  39. — PUn,  6, 
c.  3— Ourt.  3  and  A.—Stnb,  11  and  16.— 
Herodot.  1,  c.  73, 1.  6,  c.  49.-^tfe(a,  1,  c.  S,  I. 
3,  c.  8. 

CappXdoz,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  Pthi.  6, 
c.  3. 

CapbIbia,  now  Coftrera,  a  mountain  island  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  goats.  FIte. 
3,  c.  6. 

CXprem,  now  Capri,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  fanKHis 
for  the  residence  and  debaucheries  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  during  the  seven  last  years  of 
his  life.  The  island,  in  which  now  several 
medals  are  dug  up  expressive  of  the  licentious 
morals  of  the  emperor,  was  about  40  miles  in 
ehrcimferenoe,  and  sarrounded  by  steep  rocks. 


(hUL  MtL  IS,  T.  709.— AmL  in  n.^filK 
Sylv.  3,  V.  6. 

Caprea  Pau7s,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
Romulus  disappeared.  PbU.  m  Ram.-^OUd. 
An.  t,  V.  491. 

Capbicorhvi,  a  sign,  of  the  Zodiac,  ia  which 
appear  28  stars  ia  the  form  of  a  goat,  supposed 
by  the  andeaito  to  be  the  geai  Amalthaa,  which 
fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Some  maintain  that 
it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a  goat  whea 
frigbteaed  at  the  approach  of  Typhon.  Whea 
the  sua  enters  this  si^s  it  is  the  wialer  solstice, 
or  the  longeet  night  in  Ihe  year.  JUmU.  2  and 
4^Arul.  2,  od.  17,  v.  19  >£iMn.  fab.  190. 
P.  Jl.  2,  c.  28. 

CApairiciALis,  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
which  the  Atheniaae  otfhred  him  money.  PUn. 
11,  c.  16. 

CApaiMA,  a  towa  of  Caria. 

CAPaipioBs,  a  senmme  of  Pan,  tfie  Faaai 
and  Ihe  Satyrs,  from  thesr  having  goats'  feet 

CAPanrs,  a  great  informer  in  Henee^  age. 
I  Herat  1,  Snf.  4,  V.  66. 

CApaoTlwA,  a  fostival  celebrated  at  Rome  In 
July,  in  honour  of  Juno,  at  which  women  only 
officiated.    (  Ftd.  Philotis.)     Fmro.  de  £.  JL.  5. 

Caprvs,  a  harbour  near  mount  Achos. 

Capsa,  a  town  of  Libya,  surrounded'  by  vast 
deserts  full  of  snakes.  FUfr.  3,  c.  l.^Sotf.  Bell. 

CAPsIoa,  a  tovm  of  Syria.     Cuti,  10. 

CXpua,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  in  Italy, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Capys,  the 
father,  or  rather  the  companion  of  Anchisci. 
This  city  was  very  ancient,  and  so  opulent  that 
it  even  rivalled  Rome,  and  was  called  ail«ro 
BoiMu  The  soldiers  of  Aooibal,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Canns,  were  enervated  by  the  plmsures 
and  luxuries  which  powerfully  prevailed  in  this 
voluptuous  city  and  under  a  soft  climate.  Vkrg. 
Mn,  10,  V.  146.~Lio.  4,  7,  8,  &c.— Polcrc.  I, 
c.  7, 1.  2,  c.  44.— fW.  1,  c.  16 — CSe.  te  P**- 
lip.  12,  c.  3.— .PJW.  in  Jhin. 

CAPf  s,  a  Trojan  who  came  with  Aneai  into 
Italy,  and  founded  Capua.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  agaiast  the  advice  of  Tbymoetet,  wished  to 
destroy  the  wooden  horse,  which  proved  the  de- 
struction of  Troy.     Virg.  Mi.  10,  r.  146. 

A  son  of  Assaracos  by  a  daughter  of  the  Simob. 
He  was  father  of  Anchises  by  Themis.  (MA. 
Fast.  4,  V.  33. 

Capys  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned 
twenty-eight  yean.  IMonyi .  He/.  Virg,  As. 
6,  V.  768. 

Car,  a  son  of  Phoreaeas,  king  of  Megara. 

Paus.  1,  c.  39  and  40. A  son  of  Manes,  who 

married  Caflirhoe,  daughter  of  the  Mmaader. 
Caria  received  its  name  from  him.  Hendet  I , 
c.  171. 

Carabactra,  a  place  in  India. 

Carabis,  a  town  of  Spain. 

CarXoalla.     Vid.  AntoninuB. 

Caracatbs,  a  people  of  Germany. 

CARACTiccs,  a  king  of  the  BritoM,  oMiqaer- 
ed  by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Cwsar,  A.  D.  47- 
Taeit.  .Am.  12,  c.  33  and  37. 

Carjs,  certain  placet  between  Susa  and  tb« 
Tigris,  where  Alennder  pitched  hie  t 
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iiCani. 

CuXui,  («r  <«,  twn,)  Ike  chief  city  of  Sar- 
aim   Ptm,  10,  c.  17. 

CiSAMBii,  Mw  Kmmfi^  a  pramootory  of 
A|>U«goiiia.  Mtla,  1,  c.  19. 
CAiiiin,  OM  of  the  Hcittclkte,  the  first  who 
ibd  the  fmoteCiMi  of  the  Macedouao  empire, 
B.  C.  814.  He  took  Edeeia,  and  reigned  tweii- 
ij-ei^t  ycasf  whieb  he  spent  in  estaMiibiog 
and  ilrasdiCBiBg  the  gorerameiit  of  his  oewly 
foBwled  tiofdeB.    He  was  siieceeded  by  Per- 

dictsi.   JuHm.  7,  c.  1^-— Polcrc  1,  c.  %, 

A  gami  of  AlenDder.    Cmri.  7. Ab  h«r- 

bowof  PhsHiicie. 

Cajudsics,  a  lynet  of  Britain  Ihr  aeren  yenn, 
JLD  29S. 

Cabbo,  a  Roman  oralor  who  kiHed  himself 
beeaiHc  he  coald  not  cuih  the  lieeotioos  mnn- 

nenoThbeoaatiyiaea.  Gie.  in  JBmt. Cneas, 

a  iOB  oT  the  oimtor  Caibo,  who  embraced  the 
parly  of  Marias,  and  after  the  death  of  Cinna 
rarceeded  to  the  gofenment.  He  was  killed  in 
Spain,  in  bis  (bird  coBsaiship,  by  order  of  Pom- 

pfy.    FaL  Mkae.  •,  e.  13 An  orator,  son  of 

C»bo  the  orator,  killed  by  the  army  when  de- 
tiron  of  le^establishing  the  ancient  military  di»- 
ciplioe.    CU.  in  Bnii. 
Ca&cbedou,  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage. 
Cabcinvs,  a  tragic  poetof  Anigentum,  in  Uie 
s^e  of  Philip  of  iZacedon.    He  wrote  on  the 

rape  of  Proanpiae.      Diod.  6. ^Anolher  of 

Athens. ^Another  of  Naapaetom. A  man 

of  Rhc|^im,wfaoeiposed  his  son  Agathocles  on 
accoant  of  some  oncomoion  dreams  during  bis 
wife's  pregnauq-.    Agathocles  was  preserved. 

DM.  19. Aji  AtbaniaB  general,  who  laid 

I  io  the  time  of  Pericles.  Jd. 


15. 

CiBcbrrs,  a  eooatellatioB,  the  same  as  the 
Caoeer.    ^mmii.  0,  v.  536. 

CABBAcaa,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor.  Stnk. 
15. 

CiBjilvf  LB»  a  town  of  Argos. 
Cabou,  a  town  In  die  Thractan  Chersonesas. 
PK«.4,c.  11. 

CAaoj^nn,  a  irailike  nation  of  Media,  along 
ihe  bonlen  of  the  Tigris.    Diod.  14. 

Cabbi,  b  aaCsoB  which  inhabited  Caria, 
aadthoag^  IhcBBBeivcs  the  original  possessors 
of  that  iBBaaj.  1%ey  became  so  powerful  that 
their  eoaatoy  nraa  not  aofficiently  extensive  to 
eooCam  thtm  all,  apon  which  dtoy  seized  the 
Bcjghbaiiriii^  sriawla  of  the  JSgaan  sea.  These 
idandi  wtn  coB^neffd  by  Minos  king  of  Crete. 
^fiJeoi  sao  of  Codras,  invaded  their  eoBotry, 
aai  sla^^Acved  many  af  the  iBhabitants.  In 
this  ritMitj,  the  Carsans,  sorrounded  on  every 
side  tf  caenieB,  Ibrtified  diemselves  in  the 
I  parts  of  die  coanliy,  and,  soon  af- 
jhiiuiailvea  terrible  by  sea.  They 
Illy  called  Leieges.  Hsrodol.  1,  c. 
I4S  asri  171. — ^Faas.  1,  e.  40.— fllrad.  18.— 
Curt,  g,  e.  S.  /uiiiw.  13,  c.  A^Vwg.JBi^S, 
w.ttk. 

CABBaa,  ao  iilaiiA  of  the  JSgeaa  sea,  oppo- 
site AiiMa. 
CAJawva,  atlfarof  Ikoaa. 


CAarmu,  aa  imnBodeat 
Jttv.  2,  V.  69. 

CIbia»  now  JHdintiHj  a  coanlry  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, whose  boondaries  have  been  difierent  in 
difierent  ages.    Generaliy  speaking,  it  was  at 
I  the  sondi  of  Ionia,  at  the  east  and  north  of  the 
I  Icarian  sea,  and  at  the  west  of  Phrygia  Major 
•  and  Lycia.    It  has  been  called  Phoenicia,  be- 
caase  a  Phoenician  colony  first  settled  there; 
I  and  afterwards  it  received  the  name  of  Caria, 
;  from  Car,  a  king  who  first  invented  the  augn* 
ries  of  birds.    The  chief  town  was  caUed  Hali- 
earnassos,  where  Japiter  was  the  chief  deity. 

(Fid.  Cares.) ^A  port  of  Thrace.    Jlftla,2, 

c.  S. 

Cabus,  a  town  of  Peloponoeans.— A  gene- 
ral.    Vid.  Laches. 

Cabiatb,  a  lowB  of  Bactriaaa,  wheie  Alex- 
ander  imprisoned  Calisthenes. 

Cabilla,  a  town  of  the  Pieeni,  destroyed  by 
Annibal,  for  its  great  attaehmeat  to  Rome,  5U. 
ila<.  8. 

Cabina,  a  vii^in  of  Caria,  &e.    Pofycen.  8. 

Cabinjb,  certain  edifices  at  Rome,  built  in 
die  tnaaner  of  ships,  which  were  in  die  temple 
of  Tellos.  Some  soppoie  that  it  was  a  street  in 
which  Pompey's  hoose  was  boilt.  Vvrg,  «£n, 
8,  ▼.  861.— Iforal.  l,ep.  7. 

Cabivb,  a  town  near  the  Caicns,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor.   HendaL  7,  e.  42. 

CABiHvt,  (M.  Anrelins)  a  Roman  who  at- 
tempted to  succeed  his  father  Cams  as  emperor. 
He  was  famoas  for  his  debaocheries  and  cruel- 
ties. Dioclesian  defeated  him  in  Dahnatia, 
and  he  was  killed  by  a  soldier  whose  wife  he  had 
debaoehed,  A.  D.  268. 

CabisiXcom,  a  towa  of  ancient  Gaol,  now 
Cressy  in  Picardy. 

Cabissahitm,  a  place  of  Italy  near  which  Mi- 
lo  was  killed.    FUn.  2,  c.  66, 

Cabistom,  a  town  of  Lieoria. 

CABiiAMnA,,a  country  of  Asia,  between  Per- 
sia and  India.    ArrUm, — PUn.  6,  c.  23. 

Cabmanor,  a  Cretan,  who  parifled  Apollo  of 
slanghter.    Pmu.  2,  c.  30. 

Cabmb,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Bubal  us  and 
mother  of  Britomartis  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  Diana's  attendants.    Potis.  2,  e.  30. 

Cabmblos,  a  god'  among  the  inhabitants  of 
mount  Carmd,  situate  between  Syria  and  Ju- 
daea.    TWtl.  Hist.  2,  e.  78.— Stcefofi.  Veap.  6. 

Cabmbkta  and  Cabmehtis,  a  prophetess  of 
Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  whom  she 
came  to  Italy,  and  was  received  by  king  Faunus, 
about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Her 
name  was  A*ieoslrafa,  and  she  received  that  of 
Camwalit  from  the  wildness  of  her  looks, 
when  giving  oracles,  as  if  eoreiw  mentis.  She 
was  the  oracle  of  die  people  of  Italv  during  her 
life,  and  after  death  she  received  divine  ho- 
nours. She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  the 
Greeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under  the  name  of 
TVmis.  (hid.  FaK.  1,  v  467, 1.  6,  v.  630.— 
PkU.  in  Rmml.-^Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  339.— lio. 
5,  e.  47. 

^  Carmbntalbs,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
^ofCarmenta,  celebrated  the  11th  of  January, 
near  the  Porta  CarmentaHs,  below  the  capitol. 
This  gadden  was  entreated  to  render  the  Ro- 
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I  prolific,  SBd  flieir  labonn  eaij. 
iM,  1,  c.  1. 

Carmkntaub  Porta,  one  of  tbe  gatetof  Rome 
ui  the  Deigfabourhood  of  the  capitol.  It  was  af- 
tenrards  called  ScUerata,  becaate  the  Fabii 
passed  through  it  in  going  to  that  fatal  expedi- 
tion where  they  peridied.  Firg.  JEn,  8,  t  338. 

Carmides,  a  Greek  of  an  nncommon  memo- 
ly.     Pttn.  7,  c.  24. 

Carna  and  CardineAi  a  godden  at  Rome 
who  presided  oter  hinges,  as  also  over  the  en- 
trails and  secret  parts  of  the  human  body.  She 
was  originally  a  nymph  called  Grone,  whom 
Janas  ravished,  and,  for  the  injary,  he  gave  her 
the  power  of  presiding  over*  the  exterior  of 
houses,  and  removing  all  noxious  birds  from  the 
doors.  The  Romans  offered  her  beans,  bacon, 
and  vegetables,  to  represent  the  simplicity  of 
their  ancestors.     (Mi,  FmU.  6,  v.  101,  &c. 

Carnasius,  a  village  of  Messenia  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.    Pons.  4,  c.  33. 

CarkeIdbs,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  in  Af- 
rica, founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or  new 
Academy.  The  Athenians  sent  him  with  Dio- 
genes the  stoic,  and  Critolaus  the  peripatetic, 
as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  B.  C.  156.  The  Ro- 
man youth  were  extremely  fond  of  the  company 
of  thMe  learned  philosophers;  and  when  Car- 
neades,  in  a  speech,  had  given  an  accurate  and 
judicious  dissertation  upon  justice,  and  in  ano- 
ther speech  confuted  all  the  arguments  he  had 
advanced,  and  apparently  riven  no  existence  to 
the  virtue  he  had  so  mudi  commended;  a  re- 
port prevailed  all  over  Rome,  that  a  Grecian 
was  come,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his  words 
the  risiog  generation,  that  they  forgot  their  usu- 
al amusements,  and  ran  mad  after  philosophy. 
When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the  censor, 
be  gave  immediate  audience  to  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  dismissed  them 
in  haste,  expressing  his  apprehension  of  their 
corrupting  the  opinions  of  the  I^oman  people, 
whose  only  profession,  he  stenly  observed,  was 
anns  and  war.  Cameades  denied  that  any  thing 
could  be  perceived  or  understood  in  the  world, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  an  univer- 
sal suspension  of  assent.  He  died  in  the  90di 
year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  128.  Oic.  ad  JiUie,  U, 
ep.  iS.  de  Oral,  I  and  f  .~P(m.  7,  c.  80.~ 
LaetmUius  6,  c.  14.— Fa/.  Max.  8,  c.  8. 

Carneia,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  first  instituted,  about  676  B.  G.  in 
honour  of  Apollo  sumamed  Comnis.  It  lasted 
nine  days,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the  manner 


of  living  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

Carniov,  a  town  of  Laconia.^— A  river  of 
Arcadia.    Pom.  8,  c.  34. 

Carnus,  a  prophet  of  Acaraania,  firom  whom 
Apollo  was  called  Cameus,    Pam.  3,  c.  13. 

Carnvtes,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  Ccbm. 
BelL  O.  6,  c.  4. 

Carpasia  and  Carpasiitm,  a  town  of  Cyprus. 

CarpXtbus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called  Scapan^ 
to.  It  has  given  its  name  to  a  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring sea,  thence  called  the  Carpaihian  aeOf 
between  Rhodes  aod  Crete.  Carpathus  was  at 
fint  inhabited  by  lome  Cretan  soldien  of  Minos. 


I  It  was  20  miles  in  dftomfereace,  and  was  some- 
times called  Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  capital  ci- 
ties. PUn.  4,  c.  12,— Hsrodol.  3,  c.  46.^Diod. 
b.^Strab,  10. 
Carpia,  an  ancient  name  of  Tartessns.  Paus^ 

6,  c.  19. 

Carpis,  a  river  of  Mysia.    Herodot. 

Carpo,  a  daughter  of  Zephyrus,  and  one  of 
the  Seasons.  She  was  loved  by  Calamns  the  son 
of  Mseander,  whom  she  equally  admired.  She  wai 
drowned  in  the  Msumder,  and  was  changed  by 
Jupiter  into  all  sorts  of  fruit    Paus.  9,  c  36. 

CARPOPHdRA,  a  name  of  Ceres  and  Proser^ 
pine  in  Tegea.     Pons.  8,  c.  63. 

Cjlrpoph5rus,  an  actor  greatly  esteemed  by 
Domitian.    Jtfmtiaf^-Jtio.  6,t.  198. 

Carra  and  Carrha,  a  town  of  Mesopota- 
mia, near  which  Crassus  was  killed.  Luctm.  1, 
V.  106.— PUn.  6,  c.  14. 

CarrInates,  Secundus,  a  poor  but  ingeni- 
ous rhetorician,  who  came  from  Athens  to  Rome, 
where  the  boldness  of  his  expressions,  especial- 
ly against  tyrannical  power,  exposed  him  to  Ca- 
ligula^s  resentment,  who  banished  him.  Juo.  7, 
V.  206. 

Carruca,  a  town  of  Spain.    Hirt.  Hup.  27. 

CarsxSu,  a  town  of  the  iEqoi,  at  the  west 
of 'the  lake  Fucinus.     (kid.  FoA.  4,  v.  683. 

Cart  ALIAS,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Catbia,  a  town  at  the  extremity  of  Spain, 
near  die  sea  of  Grades,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Calpe. 

Cartbna,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  now  Tnt/tz^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

CARTHiEA,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cea, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Cartheius.    (kid.  Met. 

7,  V.  368. 

CartbIgIkievses,  the  inhabitants  of  Car* 
thage,  a  rich  and  commercial  nation.*  Vtd.  Car- 
thago. 

Carthago,  a  celebrated  city  of  AInca,  the 
rival  of  Rome,  and  long  the  capital  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  mistress  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 
The  precise  time  of  its  foundation  is  nnknowoi 
yet  most  writers  seem  to  agree  that  it  was  first 
built  by  Dido,  about  869  years  before  the  chris- 
tian era,  or,  according  to  others,  72,  or  93  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  This  city  and 
republic  flourished  for  737  years,  and  the  time 
of  its  greatest  glory  was  under  Annibal  and 
Amilcar.  During  the  first  Punic  war,  it  con- 
tained no  less  than  700,000  inhabitants.  It 
maintained  three  famous  wars  against  Rome, 
called  the  Punic  wars,  [  Vid.  PwUam  Beilum.] 
in  the  third  of  which  Cardiage  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  Scipio,  the  second  Africaaas,  B.  C. 
147,  and  only  6000  persons  were  found  within 
the  walls.  It  was  23  miles  in  circumference, 
and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans,  it 
burned  incessantly  daring  17  days.  After  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  Utica  became  powei^ 
ful,  and  the  Romaos  thought  tbemielves  secure; 
and  as  they  had  no  rival  to  dispute  irith  them  in 
the  field,  they  fell  into  indolence  and  inactivity. 
Csesar  planted  a  small  colony  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage.  Augustus  sent  there  3000  men;  and 
Adrian,  after  the  example  of  bis  imperial  prede- 
cessors, rebuilt  part  of  it,  which  be  called  Adri- 
anopolis.    Carthage  was  eonqMred  from  the 
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f  ky  ihm  vim  of  Gmtmc^  A.  D.  4Sf ; 
■BtffTMi  fbr  nore  Chui  a  eeaCurj  the  seat  of 
AefaM  enipire  in  Afnce,  aod  fell  ieto  tbe 
hah  of  (be  SanccM  in  Ibe  1th  opntor).  Tbe 
Cthm^— s  were  goverued  as  a  rapablic,  and 
had  ceo  ^enoBS  jreeriy  cfaoaeD  among  them  with 
legal  anlhonty.  Tliej  were  vety  supentiCioiia, 
Ml  gpawaBy  oftred  koouui  victimt  to  their 
foda;  «a  meal  bib!  ciwtoiB,  which  their  allies 
wMhed  them  la  abolish,  but  in  Tahi.  They 
bore  Che  itaecCer  of  e  faithlen  and  treaeber- 
ens  pstple,  aad  Hie  proverb  Punieajidts  h  well 

iDMNVB.    an».    11. Virg.  JFm.   1,  &e.— 

JfU^  1,  kc — PtoL  4.— Jiiilm.— liv.  4,  fcc. 
Aferc  1  and  S. — ^Flet.  m  ,/fiiMs^.  ke.—Lie. 

N6va,  e  toirn  beilt  in  Spain,  on  tbe  coast 

«ribe  MediteiteaeeB,  by  Asdnibal  the  Carthagi- 
■iu  gjBBeral.  It  was  taken  by  Scipio  wfaen 
Haans  saBreadercd  himseir  after  a  heavy  loss. 
It  now  hears  the  eane  of  Cflrlfcageea.  Pobfk. 
10  —lis.  M,  c  43^  &c.— M.  i5,  f  *  S20,  &c. 
AdMg^lcrofUcrciiles. 

Cabtbasis,  a  Scythien,  Ice.     Curl.  7,  c.  7. 

CAaTBsa,  a  town  of  Cos.  (hid.  Met.  T, 
ibb.  P 

CtBTiucs,  a  king  of  Britain,  who  attacked 
€BiBr*s  naval  stadoo  by  order  of  Cassivelanous, 

Ac  C«s.  Bdl-  G.  5,  e.  22. Sporias.  a  Ro- 

BBB  who  Blade  a  laige  image  of  tbe  breastplates 
taken  from  the  Somaites,  and  placed  it  in  the 

capital.    Flm  S4,  g    7. ^The  first  Roman 

wba  dmreed  his  wife  daring  the  space  of  above 
600  yens.  This  was  for  barrenness,  B.  C.  831. 
Dumfi,  iM.  2.-.Fal.  JVsur.  2,  c.  1. 

Caeus,  aBomaa  cnperor  who  soeceeded  Pro- 
bes. He  was  a  pcidcal  and  active  general;  he 
eonqnered  tbe  Saimatittis,  and  continued  tbe 
Peniee  war  whieb  bis  predecessor  bad  com- 
meeced.  He  rrigMd  two  years,  aad  died  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tign*  m  be  was  going  in  an 
opcditioe  against  Persia,  A.  D.  288.  He  made 
bis  two  sons.  Carinas  and  Nomerianns,  Ccsars; 
sad  as  his  Bioey  rirtees  had  promised  the  Ro- 
■aas  happiness,  he  was  made  a  god  after  death. 

Ealro^ One  of  those  wlio  attempted  to  scele 

the  nek  Aoreos,  by  order  of  Alexander.  Cutl. 
8,c.  11, 

CaeTA,  a  town  of  Arcadia. A  city  of  La- 

eoaia.  Paws.  8,  e,  10.  Here  a  festival  was  ob- 
served ia  booor  of  Diana  CoryoHs.  It  was  then 
nmalfiorviqiins  to  meet  at  tbe  celebration,  and 
join  in  a  certain  dance,  said  to  have  t»een  first  in- 
stitnted  by  Castor  and  PoUoz.  When  Greece 
was  iavaM  by  Xerxes,  tbe  Laconians  did  not 
appear  bdbre  tbe  enemy,  for  fear  of  displeasing 
the  goddess,  by  not  celchraliog  her  festival.  At 
that  tioM  the  peasants  assembled  at  the  usual 
place,  aad  sang  pastorals  called  fiovxoM0-/(«oi, 
fiom  Sosboxsc,  a  neatherd.  From  Ibis  circum- 
staace  anDe  suppose  that  bucolics  originated. 
SUU-  4,  Tkeb.  325. 

CAMMhHDk,  a  town  and  island  on  tbe  coast  of 
Caria,  now  Karacoieo. 

CaavATJK,  a  people  of  Arcadia. 

CuiTsnos  Antioonus,  an  historian,  &c.  B. 
C.t48. 

Cianrus,  a  maritime  town  on  the  south  of 


Eobca,  still  ie  existence,  thmoas  for  its  marble. 
Abt  f,  ^.  9^  V.  98.— Jtfarliiit  9,  ep.  76. 


eAftTOM,  a  plaoe  of  Lacoeie,  wbeie  Aiia- 
tomencs  preserved  some  viigins,  fcc.  Pmu,  4, 
c.  16. 

Casca,  one  of  Ccsar^  assassins,  who  gave 
him  the  first  Mow.    Phi  m  Cm. 

Cascbixios  Aolus,  a  lawyer  of  neat  merit 
in  the  Augustan  age.     HtrM.  JhL  Poet.  871. 

CAsiLhiiTif ,  a  towe  of  Campania.  When  it 
was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  a  mouse  sold  for 
200  denarii.  Tbe  place  was  defended  by  640 
or  670  natives  of  Prseneste,  who,  when  half 
their  number  had  perished  either  by  war  or 
famine,  surrendered  to  tbe  conqueror.  lie. 
28,  c.  19.— filtrob.  6— Cic.  de  /m.  2,  c  67.— 
Ptm.  8,  c  6 

Casina  and  CAsimxif,  a  town  of  Campania. 
SU.  4,  V   227 

Casius,  a  mountain  near  the  Euphrates.—-— 
Another  at  the  east  of  Pelnsium,  where  Poii»> 
p^*s  tomb  was  raised  by  .\diian.  Jupiter,  sor- 
named  Casmis,  bad  a  temple  there.    Lucee. 

8,  V.  268. ^Another  in  Syna,  from  whose  top 

the  sun  can  be  seen  rising,  though  it  be  still  the 
darkness  of  night  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  moni^ 
tain.     Ptm.  6,  c.  22.— ^cio,  1  and  8. 

Casmbna,  a  town  built  by  the  Syracasans  in 
Sicily.     Tkue^  6,  c.  6. 

Casmilla,  the  mother  of  Camilla.  Virg. 
JSBn  11,  V.  643. 

CAsviau,  wife  of  Rhcetns  king  of  the  Msr- 
mbii,  committed  adulteiy  with  ber  son-in-law. 

Ftrg.  JEn.  10.  v.  888. A  town  of  the  S»- 

bines.     rtr^.ffiB.  7,  v.  714. 

CAspia^LA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines.  8U.  8, 
V.  416. 

Ca%tim  Porta,  certain  passes  of  Asia,  which 
some  place  about  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  others  between  Persia  aad  tbe  Caspian  sea, 
or  near  mount  Taurus,  or  Armenia,  or  Cilieia. 
DUd.  l.—Plm.  6,  c.  27, 1.  6,  c  18. 

Caspiana,  a  cottotiy  of  Armenia. 

Caspu,  a  Scythian  nation  near  the  Caspian 
sea.  Such  as  bad  lived  beyond  their  70th  year 
were  starved  to  death.  Their  dogs  were  re- 
markable for  their  fierceness.  Herodoi.  3,  c. 
92,  &c  I.  7,  c.  67,  &c.— C.  Jfep.  14,  c.  8.— 
Virg,  JEn.  6.  v.  798 

Caspium  mabb,  or  Htrcakvm,  a  large  sea 
in  the  form  of  a  lake,  which  has  no  communi- 
cation with  other  seas,  and  lies  between  tbe 
Caspian  and  Hyi'canian  mountains,  at  tbe  north 
of  Partbia,  receiving  in  its  capacious  bed  tbe 
tribute  of  several  large  rivers-  Ancient  authors 
assure  ui,  that  it  prwluced  enormous  serpents 
and  fishes,  difierent  in  colour  and  kind  from  those 
or  ail  other  waters.  The  eastern  parts  are  more 
particularly  called  the  f/yrcamen  sea,  and  the 
'Western  tbe  Casyian.  It  is  now  called  the  sea 
of  StUa  or  Baku,  The  Caspian  is  about  680 
miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than  260  in 
breadth.  There  are  no  tides  in  it,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  numerous  shoals  it  is  navigable  to 
vessels  drawing  only  nine  or  ten  feet  water.  It 
has  strong  cuivents,  and,  like  inland  seas,  is 
liable  to  violent  storms.  Some  navigators  ex? 
amined  it  in  1708,  by  order  of  tbe  Czar  Peter, 
and  after  the  labour  of  three  years,  a  map  of 
Its  extent  was  published.  Its  waters  are  de- 
scribed as  brackish,  and  not  impregnated  with 
z 
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aift  so  mtNfa  IM  Ihe  wide  oce«n.  BgrwiU.  1 ,  e. 
JOS,  &c — Curt,  S,  c  2,  I.  $,  c.  4,  I.  7,  c  S 
Sttab.  11  --Jtfe<a,  1,  c.  2,  1.  3,  c.  6  aod  6.— 
i^itii.  6,  c  lS.—Dumys  PtrUg.  v.  60. 

Caipjus  M4»it|  m  twADcb  of  moQDt  Taoroi, 
between  Me<Ua  tncl  ArmeoU,  at  tbe  eut  of 
the  Euphrates.  Tbe  Caspiv  porte  are  placed 
in  tbe  defiles  ef  tbe  mountains  by  some  geogra- 
phers. 

CassakdIkk,  tbe  mother  of  Cambyses  by 
Cyrus.    Herodol.  8,  e.  !>  I  8,  c  2. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  made  himself 
master  of  Macedonia  after  bis  father's  death, 
where  be  reigned  for  16  years.  He  married 
Tbessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  to 
itrengthen  himself  on  his  throne.  Olympias, 
tbe  mother  of  Alexander,  wished  to  keep  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  Alexander's  young 
children;  aod  therefore  she  destroyed  the  rela- 
tions of  Cassander,  who  besieged  her  in  tbe 
town  of  Pydna,  and  put  her  to  death.  Roxane, 
with  her  son  Alexander,  aod  Barsena  the  mother 
of  Hercules,  both  wives  of  Alexander,  shared 
the  fate  of  Olympias  with  their  children.  An> 
tigonus,  who  bad  been  for  some  time  upon 
friendly  terms  with  Cassander,  declared  war 
against  him;  and  Cassander  to  make  himself 
equal  with  his  adversary,  made  a  league  with 
Lysimachtts  and  Seleucus,  and  obtained  a  me- 
morable victory  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  SOI.  He  died 
three  years  after  this  victory,  of  a  dropsy.  His 
■on  Antipater  killed  bis  mother,  and  for  this  un- 
natural murder  he  was  put  to  death  by  bis  bro- 
ther Alexander,  who,  to  strengthen  himself,  in- 
vited Demetrius,  tbe  son  of  Antigonus,  from 
Asia.  Demetrius  took  advantage  of  tbe  invita- 
tion, and  put  to  death  Alexander,  and  ascended 
flie  throne  of  Macedonia.  Paus.  1,  c.  26.-:— 
Died.  19  ^^usiin.  12,  IS,  &c. 

Cassakdra,  a  daughter  of  Priam  aod  He- 
cuba, was  passionately  loved  by  ApoUo,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might  re- 
quire, if  she  would  gratify  his  panion.  She 
asked  the  power  of  knowing  futurity;  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  received  it,  she  refused  to  per- 
form her  promise,  and  slighted  Apollo.  The 
god,  in  his  disappointment,  wetted  her  lips  with 
bis  tongue,  and  by  this  action  effected  that  no 
credit  or  reliance  should  ever  be  put  upon  her 
predictions,  however  true  and  faithful  they  might 
be.  Some  maintain  that  she  received  the  gift 
of  prophecy  with  her  brother  Helenas,  by  being 
placed  when  young  one  night  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  where  serpents  were  found  wreathed 
around  their  bodies,  aod  licking  their  ears,  which 
circumstance  gave  them  the  knowledge  of  futu- 
rity. She  was  looked  'ipon  by  the  Trojans  as 
insane,  and  she  was  even  confined,  and  her  pre- 
dictions were  disregarded.  She  was  courted  by 
many  princes  during  the  Trojan  war.  When 
Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  for  shelter  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  where  Ajax  fuund  her,  and  of- 
rered  her  violence,  with  tbe  greatest  cruelty,  at 
the  foot  of  Minerva^s  statue.  In  ibe  division  of 
tbe  spoils  of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  took  her  as  his  wife,  and  return- 
ed with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly  fore* 
told  to  him  tbe  sudden  calamities  tiiat  awaited 
bit  felon}  but  he  gave  no  credit  to  ber,  and  waa 


amasiiMtad  by  bia  wife  Clyfemeitrt.  dta* 
saudra  -shared  his  fate,  and  saw  all  her  propb^ 
cies  bat  too  tmly  fiiMlJed.  [K<4  Jfl^Micmv-on.] 
JEschyl,  m  Jlgam^Homer  II.  19,  v.  868  OdL 
4.— -/Ijigin  fab.  in — Virg.  JBn  2,  v.  S4«, 
fcc  — <2  CoM.  IS,  v.  421  ^Bmip.  in  TVood. 
—Pans.  l,c.  16,  I.  S,c.  19. 

Cassamdria,  a  town  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  in  Macedonia,  called  also  PMtrf^A; 
Paw.  6,  C.  2S. 

Cassia  lex  was  enacted  by  Oasoius  LfOngi- 
nus,  A.  U.  C.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned 
or  deprived  of  military  power  was  permitted  to 

enter  the  senate  boose. ^Another  enacted  bj 

C.  Cassius,  tbe  prxtor,  to  choose  «ome  of  tbe 
plebeians  to  be  admitted  among  the  patnciaos^; 

Another  A.  U.  C    616,  to  make  tbe  suf^ 

frages  of  the  Roman  people  free  and  iadepen- 
dent.    It  ordained  that  they  should  be  received 

upon  tablets.     Cit  in  LM. Another  A  U. 

C.  267,  to  make  a  division  of  tbe  lemtoriea 
taken  from  the  Hernici,  half  to  tbe  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  half  to  tbe  Latins Another  enact- 
ed A.  U.  C,  696,  to  grant  a  consular  powei  to 
P.  Anicius  aod  Octavius  on  the  day  they  triumph- 
ed over  Macedonia.    Lav. 

Casbiooorub,  a  great  statesman  and  writer 
in  the  6th  century.    He  died  A.  D   562.  at 

Ihe  age  of  100 His  works  were  edited  hf 

Chandler,  8vo  London,  1722. 

Cas«i6pb  and  CassiSpba,  manied  Cepheoa, 
king  of  Ethiopia,  by  whom  she  had  Andromedsu 
She  boasted  herself  to  be  fairer  than  tbe  Nere- 
ides; upon  which,  Neptune,  at  tbe  request  of 
these  despised  nymphs,  ponisbed  tbe  iaaoleace 
of  Casslope,  and  sent  a  huge  sea  monster  to 
ravage  Ethiopia  The  wrath  of  Neptane  could 
be  appeased  only  by  exposing  Andromeda,  whom 
Cassiope  cenderiy  loved,  to  tbe  fury  of  a  sea 
monster;  and  just  as  she  was  going  to  be  detouiw 
ed,  Perseus  delivered  her.  [Fid.  Andromeda.) 
Casniope  was  made  a  sootbera  constellation, 
consisting  of  IS  stars  called  Cassiope.  Cie.  de 
Mt.  D.  2,  c.  A^.'^ApoUod.  2,  c.  A.-^OM, 
Met  4,  V    7S8 — Hypin   fbb.  64 — Propert.  1, 

el.  17,  V.  S. — Mmiiiiw,  1. ^A  eityof  Epiraa 

near  Thesprotia. Another  in  the  island  of 

Corcyra.  PUn.  4,  c.  12 The  wife  of  Epa^ 

phos.     Sfaf.  Sylv. 

Cassit£rIdes,  islands  in  tbe  western  ocean, 
where  tin  was  found,  snpposed-io  be  tbe  SeUk/ 
islands,  tbe  Land's  end,  and  Lixard  point,  of  tbe 
moderns.     Pftn.  5,  c.  22. 

Cassivelaunus,  a  Briton  invested  with  so- 
vereign authority  when  J  Caesar  made  a  de- 
scent upon  Britain.   Ctg»  Belt  O  S,c   19,  &C. 

C  Cassius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  made 
himself  known  by  being  first  qnestor  to  Crasaoa 
in  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  from  which  he 
extricated  himself  with  uncommon  address.  He 
followed  the  interest  of  Pompey;  and  when 
Caesar  had  obtained  the  victoiy  in  the  pleina  of 
Pharsalia,  Cassius  was  one  of  those  wbo  eired 
their  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  He 
married  Junia  tbe  sister  of  Bratut,  and  with  bim 
he  resolved  to  murder  the  man  to  whom  he  wan 
indebted  for  his  life,  on  acconnt  of  bis  oppresaive 
ambition;  and  befora  be  stabbed  Csssar,  be  nd- 
dressed  himself  to  the  statue  of  Pmft^  ndio 
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If  Aft  mwAtitiii'Um  htwmfgBkai^ 
iito*  Wbeo  the  pnfineei  were  di- 
ig  Caeiar*a  aiafdenn,  Ctnim  recciv- 
flttd  whea  k is  par^  had  iMt  groimd 
m  Amm,  ^  Ike  saperiM-  iaiacnce  of  Aognsiw 
tmi  M.  Astoay,  he  retired  to  Philippi,  wilh  hit 
fiiend  Braloi  and  tlieir  aAerenti..  h  the  battle 
tiie  ifug  which  Canius 
I  was  iMeaCed,  aed  Mi  caiap  wat 
Ja  tkia  ■nsueceaafol  momeat  he 
iaddcalf  gate  ap  all  hapet  of  reeovering  Lis 
fauea^aari  >riBaind<4  that  BraCaswat  conquered 
aad  failed  at  well  aa  htanelf  Fearful  to  fall 
iaio  ihe  aaeaqr ^  handii,  he  ordefed  oae  of  his 
itcdawp  to  raa  hiaa  tturoagh,  aad  he  perished 
kjr  that  fcty  sword  srfaich  hwl  giveo  woaads  to 
Cesar.  His  body  iraa  hoaaared  with  a  nagni- 
fiEeacfaaeral  by  hsa  friead  Bratos,  who  declared 
eterhiBs  dMt  ha  deaerred  to  be  caUed  Oe  last 
af  die  WatoaaSi  If  ba  was  brave,  he  was  equal- 
ly leaned.  Saase  of  bia  letters  are  stiH  extaat 
aasaag  CiaeroH  qintlea.  He  was  a  strict  fol- 
lower of  the  daetriae  of  Epicora?.  He  was  t^Aea 
a»  rash  aad  too  viokaC,  aod  BMuif  of  the  wroog 
itopB  wfiieb  JXmttts  took  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
Ihe  prevailiflg  advlee  af  Cassias.  He  is  allowed 
by  faleiuJas  to  have  beea  a  better  coaiBraDder 
Ibsa  ilka«Ba»  fboagh  a  leas  staaare  firiead.  The 
daj  after  C*sar%  asarder  he  diaed  at  the  boose 
af  Aafaay,  who  aaked  biai  whether  he  bad  tbeo 
a dMkr  caaoealed  iabis  bosom;  yes,  replied 
be,  a  yaa  aaptoe  la  tyiaaoy.  Aietoa.  in  Ccu 
^  Jh^^Fm.  i»  Bna  ir  Cm^^Pdbtrt  2.  c. 
46. — INo.  40.-— ^A  Roman  citizeo^  who  con- 
to  death,  oa  pretence  of  his 
'    the  stole.     Vtd.  Max.  5, 

c.   8. A  tribaae  of  the  people,  who  made 

■na/  lawa  teadtoy  to  diaiiaish  the  iaflueoce  of 
the  Hmamm  aabitiQr-  He  was  competitor  with 
Cieeio  Ibr  Ibe  aon8uJsbip.«^-One  of  Pompey^s 
dkets  whm^  dmnag  the  civil  wars,  revolted  to 

Caam-  with  lO  shipa. A  poet  of  Parma,  of 

peaft  geaias  He  was  killed  bj  Yams  by  order 
af  Ai^aataa,  arfaaai  he  had  offended  by  bis  sati- 
Mal  wntiags  His  fragments  of  Orpheus  were 
edited  some  tine  after  by  the  poel 

Eisrwt  I, sat.  10,  v.  6S. Spurins, 

a  Bwaaa,  poi  to  deadi  oa  suspicion  of  his  aspir- 
in to  tyranny,  after  be  bad  been  three  times 
'  B.  C.  dafi.  Oiod  11  —Val.  Mm.  6, 
a  Roman,  who  betrayed  his 
J  to  lise  Latins,  aad  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  where  bis  father  confined  him,  and  be 

was  starved  to  death. Loncioas,  an  officer 

of  Caesar  in  Spain,  mnch  disliked.    C«9.  Alex^ 

e.  48. ^A  cononi  to  wLom  Tiberius  married 

Idraailla,  daagMer  of  Germanicns.     SimUm.  in 

VmL  c.  b7. A  lawyer  whom  Nero  put  to 

be  bore  the  name  of  J.  CsNar's 
Svel.  sa  JVer.  S7.— L.  Hemina, 
the  Btost  ancient  writer  of  aanals  at  Rome. 

Ba  U99A  A.  U.  C.  608. Lodos,  a  Roman 

lawyer,  vskoaa  severity  in  the  ezecntion  of  the 
law  baa  rendered  the  words  Oosfiant  judicet  ap- 
plicable to  rigid  jodges.     Cic.  pro.  Rose.  c.  SO. 

— IrfM^naa,  a  critic.     Fie.  Longinos. 

Laciaa,  a  oonral  with  C.  Marios,  slain  with  bis 

anny  hg  «ie  Oank  Senones.    JippUm  in  Celt, 

■     M.  Sc«vm,  a  leUiir  of  imwwmaoa  valoor 


IB  CMtt>t  tnny.  Faf.  ^Mhar.  8,  c.  8.«-^Ai 
officer  nnder  Aarelios,  made  emperor  by  hi« 
soldiers,  and  mardered  three  montiis  afVer  -^ 
Felix,  a  physieiao  in  the  age  of  fiberius,  who 

wrote  on  aainmls.' Severos',  aa  orator  who 

wrote  a  severe  treatise  oa  iltastrious  men  and 
woeseo.  He  died  in  exile,  m  his  t6th  year. 
Fiid.  Sevenis.  The  family  of  the  Cassii  branch- 
ed ia  to  the  soraama  of  Longinos,  Viscellinus, 
Brutus,  4cc. 

Cassotis,  a  nymph  and  fountain  of  Phocts. 
Poat.  10,  c.  24. 

Castabala,  a  city  of  Gilicia,  whose  inbabit- 
anu  made  war  with  their  dugs.     Plin.  8,  c.  40. 
Castabus,  a  town  of  Cbersooesus. 
Castalia,  a  town  near  Pbocii.— *-~A  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  Achelous. 

CABTiLivs  poHs,  or  Castalia,  a  fountain  of 
Paniassus,  sacred  to  the  muses  The  waters  of 
this  fountain  were  cool  and  excellent,  and  they 
bad  the  power  of  iaspiring  those  that  drank  of  * 
them  with  the  true  fire  of  poetry.  Tlie  muses 
have  received  the  surname  of  CaUalidn  from  . 
this  fountoin.  Viirg  O.  8,  v.  298.— Portia/.  1, 
ep.  11, 1.  12,  ep.  8. 

CA«TAiraA.  a  town  near  the  Peneus,  whence 
the  tiaea  Castxnem  received  their  name.  PMa. 
4,  c.  9. 

Castbllvm  MXNAPiOBuii,  B  town  of  Belgium 
on  the  Maese,  now  Ifessel.— ^Morinorom,  now 

Mitunt  Cntelf  in  Flanders. Cattomm,  now 

Hetst  Cosset 

CASTBiNBs,  a  bay  of  Thrace,  near  Byzan- 
tiom. 

Castiamiba,  a  Thracfan,  mislreM  of  Priam, 
and  saother  of  Gorgytbion.     Homer.  U.  8. 

Castob  and  Pollvx,  were  twin  brothers, 
sons  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta.  The  manner  of  their  bhrth  is 
uncommon.  Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Leda,  changed  himself  into  a  beajtifol  8wan> 
aad  denired  Venus  to  metamorphose  herself  into 
an  eagle.  After  this  tranidbrmation  the  goddess 
pursued  the  god  with'  apparent  ferocity,  and  Jo* 
piter  fled  for  refuge  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  whh 
was  bathing  in  the  Eurotas.*  Jupiter  took  ad*- 
vantage  of  his  situation,  and  nine  months  after, 
Leda,  who  was  already  pregnant,  brought  forth 
two  eggs,  from  one  of  which  came  Pollux  and 
Helena;  and  from  the  other.  Castor  and  Clytem'- 
nestitt.  The  two  former  were  the  offspring  of 
Japiter,  and  the  latter  were  believed  to  be  the 
children  of  Tyndarus  Some  suppose  that  Ledt 
bron|;ht  forth  only  one  egg,  from  which  Castor 
and  Pollux  sprung.  Mercury,  immediately  after 
their  birth,  carried  the  two  brothera  to  Pallene, 
where  they  were  educated;  aod  as  soon  as  they 
bad  anrived  to  years  of  maturity,  they  embarked 
with  Jason  to  go  in  qoest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
In  this  expedition  both  behaved  with  superior 
courages  Pollux  conquered  and  slew  Amycos, 
in  the  combat  of  (be  cestos,  and  was  ever  after 
reckoned  the  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrest- 
ling. Castor  disHnguisbed  himself  in  Hie  manage- 
ment of  horses.  The  brothers  cleared  the  Hel- 
.  lespont,  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  from  pirates, 
fiAer  their  return  from  Colchis,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  have  been  always  deemed  the 
I  friends  of  nafigatioB.    Dtiring  the  Ai^jonatttit 
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eipeditioB,  in  t  irioleDt  storm,  two  flames  of  fire 
were  seeo  to  play  round  the  beads  of  the  sons  of 
Leda,  and  immediately  the  tempest  ceaaed  and 
the  sea  was  calmed.  From  this  occarrencc  their 
power  to  protect  sailors  has  been  more  firmly 
credited,  and  the  two  mentioned  fires,  which  are 
very  common  in  storms,  have  since  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollux;  and  when 
they  both  appeared,  it  was  a  sign  of  fair  wea- 
ther, but  if  only  one  was  aeea,  it  prognosticated 
storms,  and  the.  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was 
conseqoently  solicited.  Castor  and  Pollux  made 
war  against  the  Athenians  to  recover  their  sis- 
ter Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  carried  away; 
and  from  their  clemency  to  the  conqqered,  they 
acquired  the  surname  of  »Snaees,  or  benefac- 
tors. They  were  initiated  in  the  sacred  myste- 
ries of  the  Cabiri,  and  in  those  of  Ceres  of 
Eleusis.  They  were  invited  to  a  feast  when 
Lyneeus  and  Idas  were  going  to  celebrate  their 
man-iage  with  Phoebe  and  Talaira,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Leucippus,  who  was  brother  to  Tynda- 
rus.  Their  behaviour  after  this  invitation  was 
cruel.  They  became  enamoured  of  the  two 
women  whose  nuptials  they  were  to  celebrate, 
and  resolved  to  carry  them  away  and  marry 
them.  This  violent  step  provoked  Lyneeus  and 
Idas:  a  battle  ensued,  and  Castor  killed  Lyneeus, 
and  was  killed  by  Idas.  Pollux  revenged  the 
death  of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas;  and  as  he 
was  immortal,  and  tenderly  attached  to  his  bro- 
ther, he  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  him  to  life, 
or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  immortality  Ju- 
piter permitted  Castor  to  share  the  inunortality 
of  bis  brother;  and  consequently,  as  long  as  the 
one  was  upon  earth,  so  long  was  the  oOier  de- 
tained in  the  infernal  regions,  and  they  alter- 
nately lived  and  died  every  day;  or  according  to 
others,  every  six  months.  This  act  of  fraternal 
love  Jupiter  rewardeQ  by  making  the  two  bro- 
thers constellations  in  heaven,  under  the  name 
of  Gemini,  which  never  appear  together:  but 
when  one  rises  the  other  sets,  and  so  on  altor- 
nately.  Castor  made  Talaira  mother  of  Anogoo, 
and  Phoebe  had  Mnesileus  by  Pollux.  They  re- 
ceived divine  honours  after  death,  and  were  ge- 
nerally called  Dtotcicrt,  sons  of  Jupiter.  White 
lambs  were  more  particularly  ofiered  on  their 
altars,  and  the  ancients  were  fond  of  swearing 
hj  the  divinity  of  the  Dioicun,  by  the  expres- 
sions of  JEdepolf  and  JEetaior.  Among  the  an- 
cients, and  especially  among  the  Romans,  there 
prevailed  many  public  reports,  at  different  times, 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  made  tbeir  appear- 
ance to  their  armies;  and,  mounted  on  white 
steeds,  bad  marched  at  the  bead  of  their  troops, 
and  furiously  attacked  the  enemy.  Their  sur- 
names were  many,  and  they  were  generally  re- 
presented mounted  on  two  white  horses,  armed 
with  spears,  and  riding  side  by  side,  with  their 
heads  covered  with  a  bonnet,  on  whose  top  glit- 
tered a  star.  Omd,  Met,  6,  v.  109.  Fast,  5, 
T.  701  Jm.  S,  el.  2,  v.  64.—- Hi^n.  fab.  77  and 
78. — Homer  Hymn,  in  Jot.  puer — Ewip,  m 
Helen— Plut,  in  Thea.—Virg.  .ffin.  6,  v.  121 
— JIfant/  Jhg.  t.-^lAv.  2.— Dtimys.  HaL  6.— 
Jiuttn.  20,  c.  S.— f/orol.  2,  5<tf  l,v  27.— JW. 

2,  c.  12 — Ctc.  de  Aol.  D,  2,  c.  2 JlpoUon,  1. 

'    '■  ■  1,  c.  8,  9,  1.  2,  c  4,  1.  8,  c.  U 


'  Pms.  8,  e.  14,  I.  4,  c  8  and  2T.    An'ancienI 

physician.*— -A  swift  runner ^A  Inend  of 

:  .£neas,  who  accompanied  him  into  Italy.  Fu^. . 
Mn.  10,  V.  124. ^Aa  orator  of  Rhodes,  rela- 
ted to  king  Deiotaros.     He  wrote  two  books  on 

Babylon,  and  one  on  the  Nile -A  gladiator. 

Hont.  1,  ep.  18  v.  19 
Castra  Alxxandu,  a  place  of  Egypt  abcmt 
I  Pelttsiom.    Cwt.  4,  c  7.-- — Cornelia,  a  mari- 
time town  of  Africa,  between  Carthage  and 

;  Utica.    JdeUt^  1,  c.  7 Annibalis,  a  town  of 

!  the  Brutii,  now  RoeeeUa. Cyri,  a  country  of 

I  Ctlicia,  where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he  nsarch* 

!  ed  against  Cnesos.     Curt.  8,  c.  4. Julia,  a 

i  town  of  Spain.^ Posthumiana,  a  place  of 

'  Spain.    Hirt.  Hiap  8. 

CASTiiATiin,  a  governor  of  Placentia  daring 
the  civil  wars  of  Marias.     FaL  Mtae.  6,  c.  2. 
Castrum  Novum,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 

Etruria.  U».  38,  c  8 ^Trnentioam,  a  town 

of  Picenom.    Cic,  de  Jlitie,  8,  ep.  12. Inni, 

a  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Vurg, 
JEn  6,  V.  775. 

CASTifLO,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Annibnl 
married  one  of  the  natives.  PlvL  in  Sert,^— 
lAv,  24,  c.  41— All/.  3,  V.  99  and  891. 

Catabathmos,  a  great  declivity  near  Cyrene, 
fixed  by  Sal  lost  as  the  boundary  of  Africa.  &il- 
lua  Jug.  17  and  19.— P/tn.  6,  c.  6. 

Catadvpa,  the  name  of  the  large  cataracts 

of  the  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stuns  the  ear 

of  travellers  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  to- 

'  tally  deprives  the  neighbouring  inhabitanto  oC 

I  the  power  of  hearing.     Cic.  de  8omn.  8ei^.  6. 

Cataoooia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 

celebrated  by  the  people  of  Eiyx.     Vid,  Ana- 

Catambntblbs,  a  king  of  the  Seqnani,  in 
,  alliance  with  Rome,  kc,  Cos.  BetL  O.  1,  c.  3. 
I      CatXna,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  meant 
I  iEtna,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  76S 
i  years  before  the  christian  era.  Ceres  had  there 
a  temple,  in  which  none  bat  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear.  It  was  large  and  opulent,  and 
it  is  rendered  remarkable  for  the  dreadfol  over- 
throws to  which  it  has  been  subjected  froaa  ita 
vicinity  to  £tna,  which  has  dischai^,  in  aome 
of  its  eruptions,  a  stream  of  lava  4  miles  hrond 
and  60  feet  deep,  advancing  at  the  rate  of.  7 
miles  in  a  day.     Catana  contains  now  atiout 
80,000  inhabitants.     Cic.  in  Fsrr.  4,  c.  53,  L 
6,  c.  84— i>iod.  11  and  14.— Sirvfr.  6.— TlhsMMt. 
6,  c.  8. 

Cataonia,  a  coontiy  above  Cilicia,  near  Cap- 
padocia.     C.  Mep.  ta  tkd,  4. 

Cataracta,  a  city  of  the  Samnites. 

Cataractbs,  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  now  Do- 
ifensotfi. 

CATiNBs,  a  Persian,  by  whose  means  Beiaoa 
was  seized.     Curt,  7,  c.  48. 

Cathaa,  a  country  of  India. 

Cathari,  certain  gods  of  the  i 
An  Indian  nation,  where  die  wives  aocompn^f 
their  husbands  to  the  homing  pile,  and  are  biinit 
with  them.    Diod  17. 

Catia,    an   immodest 
Harat.  1,  Sat.  2,  v.  96. 

Catibha,  a  conrlana  in  JaraMl*8  age.  Mm- 
8,  V.  188. 
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CAflom,  tB  actor  at  BoaMiaHoiacaHtse. 
J,Si«J,F.  61. 

L  Ssaoui  ClriiltfA,  a  celebrated  Romaa 
dMWied  of  a  noble  familj.  Wbeo  he  had 
fpaaieteil  away  his  fiNinae  bj  hit  debaucheries 
■d  eiliavapaee,  aad  been  refaaed  the  coosal- 
iUp,  ¥e  «eretiy  meditated  the  rain  of  his  eoon- 
fey,  and  caaspiied  srith  Daay  of  the  most  illoi- 
triaaa  of  Use  ftmans,  as  dissolute  as  himself,  to 
extirpate  the  scaate,  pluoder  the  treasury,  and 
aet  Rflie  sa  ire.  This  couspiracy  was  timely 
diacpsaiwl  by  &e  oodbqI  Cicero,  when  he  had 
TCsoJved  10  BORier;  and  Catilwe,  after  he  had 
decfaied  Us  MMcatioas  in  the  fall  seoate,  and  at- 
temfied  te  riadicaie  hiflnelf,  oo  seeing  five  of 
his  soDoaiplices  arrested,  retired  to  Gaol,  where 
his  partiwas  were  assembling  an  army;  while 
Ciceio  at  RoBM  puisbed  the  ooodemned  coa- 
ipinters.  Peareias,  the  other  consul  *s  lieutenant, 
atlaeked  Calitiae's  ill-disctplined  troops,  and 
*  'hen.  Calilioe  was  killed  in  the  eogage- 
ravdy  flg^tiBg,  about  the  middle  of  De- 
,  B.  C.  9$  His  character  has  been  de- 
led with  the  foulest  infamy;  and  to 
the  vjotenee  he  ofoed  to  a  festal,  be  added  the 
more  aCreesooi  maider  of  his  own  brother,  for 
which  he  woald  have  saflered  death,  had  not 
friends  and  bribes  prevailed  over  justice.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Catiline  and  the  other  con- 
ipiralars  draak  hoaian  blood,  to  make  their  oaths 
amra  fan  and  inviolable.  Setfatl  has  written  an 
accooaioftbeeonspiraey.  Oic  in  Cali/.— Ftif . 

CATnu,  a  people  near  the  river  Anio.    SU* 

4,  ▼.  SSS. 

CAnuiTB,  a  pinte  if  Dalmatia.     (He.  Dw. 

5,  c.  10. 

CATiLLirs  or  Caiilus,  a  son  of  Amphiarans, 
who  CMDC  to  iMiy  with  his  brothers  Coras  and 
Tibartoa,  where  he  built  Tibur,  and  assisted 
TemiH  ^gaiart  .£iieas.  Vkrg.  JEn.  7,  v.  67S. 
flpral.  1,  od.  18.  f.  S. 

Catuta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  also  Catena. 
[Fill.  Cataaa.] ^Aaodier  of  Arcadia. 

If.  Catios,  aa  cpieurean  philosopher  of  In- 
sahria,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  four  books,  on 
the  aatare  of  thian,  and  the  siimonHn  bontmHf 
aad  ao  aecoaat  of  the  doctrine  and  tenets  of 
Epicoraa.  Bat  as  he  was  not  a  sound  or  faith- 
ful Mlower  of  the  micurean  philosophy,  be  has 
beca  ffidkaled  hj  Honi.  2,  Sat.  4.— Qinnlti. 

lOy  e.  1. Vettinos,  a  militery  tribune  in  M. 

Anliuy^  anay.     Cie^  Dw.  c.  10,  23. 

CAnn,  a  people  of  the  PygmsNuas,  supposed 
to  hare  beea  driven  firom  their  conntiy  by  cranes. 
Pfi«.4,cll. 

Cato,  a  soniaffle  of  the  Porcian  family,  ren- 
dered iUastrious  by  M.  Porclus  Cato,  a  celebra- 
ted Boana,  afterwards  called  Cctismittf,  from 
liis  hari^  eaercised  the  office  of  censor  He 
poae  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  the  first 
battle  he  ever  saw  was  against  Annibal,  at  the 
age  «f  scvealeea,  where  he  behaved  with  uo- 
eoBMBOB  vahmr.  In  his  qucstonhip  under  Afri- 
eaaas  against  Cartfai^,  and  in  his  eipedition  in 
8pa&a,agua8t  the  Celtiberians,  and  in  Greece, 
be  displiiied  equal  proofs  of  bis  courage  and 
He  was  remarkable  lor  his  love  of 
e*,  he  ner er  drank  bat  water,  and  was 


always  satisaed  wift  whatever  neato  were  laM 
upon  his  table  by  his  servants,  whom  he  neter 
repro%ed  with  an  angiy  word.  During  his  cea- 
sorship,  which  he  obtained,  ihoagh  be  had  made 
many  declarations  of  his  future  seventy  if  ever 
in  office,  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  rigour 
and  impartiality,  showed  himself  an  enemy  to 
all  luxury  and  dissipation,  and  even  accused  hie 
colleague  of  embeuliog  the  public  money.  He 
is  famous  for  the  great  oppositiea  which  he  made 
against  the  introduction  of  the  finer  arts  of 
Greece  into  Italy,  and  bb  treatment  of  Caraeadea 
is  well  known.  This  prejudice  arose  from  aa 
apprehension  that  the  learning  and  luxury  of 
Athens  would  destroy  ihe  valoar  and  simplicily 
of  the  Roman  people;  and  he  ofteo  observed  to 
his  son.  that  the  Romans  would  be  certaialv 
ruined  whenever  they  began  to  be  infected  with 
Greek  It  appears,  however,  that  be  changed 
his  opinion,  and  made  himself  remarkable  for 
the  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  he  acquired  in 
his  old  age  He  himself  educated  his  son,  and 
instructed  him  in  writing  and  grammar  Ha 
taught  him  dexterously  to  throw  £e  javelin,  and 
inured  him  to  the- labours  of  the  nejd,  and  to 

!  bear  cold  and  heat  with  the  same  indifierence, 
and  to  svrim  across  the  most  rapid  rivers  with 
ease  and  boldness.  He  was  universally  deemed 
so  strict  in  his  morals,  that  Virgil  makes  him 
one  of  the  judges  of  hell.  He  repented  only 
of  three  things  during  bis  lifb;  to  have  gone  t^ 
sea  when  be  could  go  by  land,  to  have  PAMcd  a 
day  inactive,  and  to  have  told  a  secret  to  his  wife. 
A  stetae  was  raised  to  his  memoqr,  and  he  di^ 
tinguished  himself  as  much  for  his  knowledge 
of  agriculture  as  his  political  life,  in  Cicero's 
age  there  were  150  orations  of  bis,  besides  let- 
ters, and  a  celebrated  work  called  Ongttics,  of 
which  the  first  book  gave  a  history  of  the  Bomaa 
monarchy;  the  second  and  third  an  aceooot  of 
the  nei^bourifig  cities  of  Italy;  the  fourth  a 
detail  of  the  first,  and  the  fifth  of  the  second 
Punic  war;  and  in  the  others,  the  Roman  his- 
tory was  brought  down  to  the  war  of  the  husi- 
tanians,  earned  on  by  Ser.  Galba.  Some  frag- 
menu  of  the  Or^tiMS  remain,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  supposititious.  Cato's  treatise,  th  Re 
nuHedy  was  edited  by  Aufon.  Pompna,  8vo.  Ant 
Plast.  1590;  but  the  best  edition  of  Cato,  &c. 

j  seems  to  be  Gesner's,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735. 
Cato  died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  about  150  B. 
C. ;  and  Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  bim,  hat 
introduced  bim  in  his  treatise  on  old  age,  as  tha 
principal  character.  Pitn.  7,  c.  14.  Fivtartk 
if  C.  ^tpo9  have  written  an  account  of  his  life. 

Ctc.  Jiead.  if  de  Seneet.  kc. ^Marcus,  tha 

son  of  the  censor,  mairied  the  daughter  of  P. 
JEmylios.  He  lost  his  sword  in  a  battle,  and 
though  wounded  and  tired,  he  went  to  his  friends, 
and,  with  their  assistance,  renewed  the  battle, 

and  recovered  his  sword     PhU.  in  Cat 

A  courageous  Roman,  grandfather  to  Cato  the 
censor.  He  had  five  horses  killed  under  him  in 
battles.  PlfU.  in  Cat. Valerius,  a  gramma- 
rian of  Gallia  Narbooensis,  in  the  time  of  Sylla, 
who  instructed  at  Rome  many  noble  pupils,  and 
wrote  some  poems.     Ond.  2,  Ttist.  1,  v.  436. 

Marcus,  sornamed  UtieensiSf  from  his  death 

at  Uttca,  was  great  grandson  to  the  censor  of  the 
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)  Mwe.    Tho  eariy  Tirta«i  tint  aiypcmd 

IP  bit  chililboiM],  teeiiie4  to  promise  a  great  maa; 
/•od  at  the  age  of  fourteeo,  he  earaestlj  a»ked 
liis  preceptor  for  a  sword,  to  stab  the  tyrant  Sylla. 
He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  a  strict  fol- 
lower of  the  tenets  of  the  stoics;  be  was  care- 
less of^  bis  dress,  ofleo  appeared  barefooted  lo 
public,  and  never  trarelled  but  on  foot.  He  was 
such  a  lover  of  discipline,  that  in  whatever  of- 
fice be  was  employed,  be  always  reformed  iu 
tUuses,  and  restored  the  ancient  regulations 
When  be  was  set  over  the  troops  in  the  capacity 
^f  a  Gomm,ander,  bis  removal  was  aniversally 
lamented,  and  ueemed  almost  a  public  loss  by 
his  affectionate  soldiers.  His  fondness  for  cao- 
^ur  was  so  great,  that  the  veracity  of  Catu  be- 
came proverbial  In  his  visits  to  bis  friends,  he 
wished  .0  give  as  little  molesutioa  as  possible i 
fad  the  importuning  civilities  of  king  Dejotaras 
•0  displeased  him,  when  be  was  al  bis  court,  that 
he  hastened  away  from  his  presence.  He  was 
fery  jealous  of  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  re- 
public, and  watched  carefully  over  the  eondnet 
^f  Pompejr,  wboae  power  and  influence  were 

Seat.  He  often  expressed  bis  dislike  to  serve 
e  office  of  a  tribune;  but  when  he  saw  a  BMia 
9f  corrupted  pru^.iples  apply  fur  it,  be  offered 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  obtain- 
ed the  tvibuaesbip.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
lioe,  he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the  chief 
eause  that  the  conspirators  were  capitally  pnn- 
ijdied.  When  the  proviuces  of  Gaul  were  de- 
creed for  five  years  to  C«sar,  Cato  observed  te 
tiie  senators,  that  they  had  introduced  a  tyrant 
into  th«  Capitol.  He  was  sent  to  Cyprus  against 
f  tolemy,  who  bad  rebelled,  by  bis  enemies,  who 
hoped  U^at  the  difficulty  of  the  expedition  would 
ipjore  bis  reputation.  But  his  prudence  extri- 
cated him  from  every  danger.  Ptolemy  submit- 
ted, and  after  a  successful  campaign,  Cato  was 
received  at  Rome  with  the  most  distinguishing 
l^onours,  which  be,  however,  modestly  declined. 
When  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed  between 
CsBsar,  Pompey,  and  Craasus,  Cato  opposed  tbem 
with  all  bis  might,  and  with  au  independent  spi- 
rit foretold  to  the  Roman  people  all  the  misfoi^ 
times  which  soon  aller  Followed.  After  repeated 
applications  be  was  made  pnetor^  but  be  seemed 
rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the  dignity  of 
that  office,  by  the  meanness  of  his  dress.  He 
applied  Cor  the  coosulsbip,  but  could  never  ob- 
tiin  it.  When  Cesar  bad  passed  the  Rubicon, 
Cato  advised  the  Komao  senate  to  deliver  the 
care  of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of  Pompey ; 
and  when  his  advice  had  been  complied  with, 
he  followed  him  with  bis  son  to  Dyrrachium, 
where,  after  a  small  victory  there,  be  was  in- 
tmsted  with  thecareof  tbeammuiiitlon,  and  16 
coboru.  After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  Cato 
took  the  cotomand  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet;  and 
when  he  heard  of  Pompey's  death,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  he  traversed  the  deserts  of  Libya,  to 
join  himself  to  Scipio.  He  refused  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  a  circumstance 
of  which  he  afterwards  repented.  When  Scipio 
had  been  defeated,  partly  for  not  paying  regard 
to  Cato's  advice,  Cato  fortified  himself  in  Utica, 
Ibat,  however,  not  with  the  intentions  of  support- 
uiL*^««ik   Whea  Gftsar  approached  near  the 


>  city,  Cain  diidaiBed  to  fly « amTnOer  than  faU 

alive  into  the  conqueror^s  hands,  he  stabbed  him* 
self  after  be  had  read  Plato's  treatise  on  th« 
immortality  of  the  soul,  B.  C.  46,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age.  He  bad  first  married  Attilia« 
a  woman  whose  licentious  conduct  obliged  him 
to  divorce  her.  Afterwards  he  united  himself  to 
Marlia,  daughter  of  Pbilip.  Hortensitta,  his 
fnend,  wished  to  raise  children  by  Martin,  mhI 
therefore  obtained  her  from  Cato.  AHer  tli* 
death  of  Horteasias,  Cato  took  her  again.  This 
oondnct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Romans,  who  c»h-> 
served  that  Martia  had  entered  the  honae  oC 
Hortensiue  very  poor,  but  returned  to  the  bed 
of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.  It  was  obeerved 
that  Cr-.to  alwayt  appeared  in  moaminf^,  and 
never  laid  himself  dow»  at  bisAcals  state  the 
defeaA  of  Peapey,  but  always  sat  down,  cmi- 
trary  ta  the  cuiton  of  the  Romaas,  as  if  de- 
premed  with  the  racMlection  that  the  sueparten 
of  republieaa  liberty  waire  decajing.  flwlardh 
has  written  an  aecoaat  of  hia  m.  Liiomi  1,  ▼. 
ISS.  ke — Val  Jtfas   2,  c.  L».^Kofat.  S,  od. 

21 — Virg,  JEn.%y^  Ml,  1.  8,  v«.ft7& £k 

son  of  Cato  of  y  tica,  who  wns  killed  in  a  b*»» 
Ue,  after  he  had'  ao^uhed  much  hoMMt.    Phil. 
m  Catj  Mm. 
CATasAy  a  town  of  Crete.    Paul. 
Catrbos,  a  king  of  Crete,  Wiled  by  his  mm 
at  Rhodes,  unknowingly.    Diod.  6. 

Catta,  a  woanan  who  had  the  gift  of  prophe- 
cy.   Suit,  in  VUtL  14 

Catti,  a  people  of  Gaul  and  Gemany.  Te- 
cit.  Ain.  13,  V.  61. 

Catuliaka,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  L. 
Catulus,  who  dedicated  a  slandard  to  her.  Ptm. 
,  34,  c.  8. 

Catullvs,  C.  or  <i  VAuunrs,  a  p%%t  of 

Verona,  whose  compoikioos,  elegant  and  simple, 

are  the  ofispring  of  a  Inxuriant  imaghmtiaiu 

He  was  acquainted  with  the  most  disliagmthed 

people  of  his  age,  and  directed  his  satire  afaiwt 

!  Caesar,  whose  oaly  revenge  was  to  invite  the 

.  poet,  and  hospitably  entertain  him  at  his  table. 

,  Catullus  was  the  first  Roman  who  imitatDd  with 

I  saccess  the  Greek  writersi  and  introduced  theis 

I  numbers  among  the  Latins.    Though  the  pagea 

'  of  the  poet  are  occasionally  disfigiued  with  li- 

I  centious  expressions,  the  whole  is  written  with 

*  great  purity  of  style.     Catullus  died  in  the  4eth 

year  of  bis  age,  B  C  40.    The  best  editions  of 

I  his  works,  which  consist  only  of  epigrams^  are 

I  that  of  Vulpius,  4to.  Patavii,  1737,  and  that  of 

;  Barbou,   12mo.  Paris,  1764.    Jtfarliaf.  1»  ep. 

62 — Ovid.   TrisU  2,  v.  427 A  man  sup- 

.  named  C/rdtcoritM,  was  a  mimographer.    Juv, 
I  13,  V   111. 

Q.  LucTATius  Catulus,  went  with  300  ihipa 
during  the  first  Punic  war  against  the  Caithngt- 
nians,  and  destroyed  600  of  tbeir  ships  under 
Hamilcar,  near  the  iEgates.  This  celebrated 
victory  pot  an  end  to  the  war.— An  ontor 
distinguished  also  as  a  writer  of  epiginma,  and 
admired  for  the  neatness,  elegance,  and  polished 
style  of  bis  compositions.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  coUeagoe  of  Mariosi  when  a 
consul  the  fourth  time;  and  he  shared  with  hina 
the  triumph  over  the  Cimbri.  Ue  waa,  by  hia 
eoUeagne's  order,  svfiMated  ia  a  i 
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JMdm  t,  t. 

174--/ML  m  Mmrio. ^A  Bmmo  MM  by 

IficaiftyiiiM  to  cmrrj  m  praMst  to  the  god  of 
PlE^lvcM  te  wpoik  idkM  firon  Afdndat 

CATvaieaB;  a  people  of  Gftut,  mv  Gh«iffi, 
■Mr  toe  toorae  9i  the  Dwiace.    C«i.  B.  Q. 

CA.VAKSS,  a  peopU  of  Goal,  wte  uif*'*^itod 
Ikt  pt'tMiil  pvitooe  of  CoMifof  in  ProveiK 

Catabilus  o  coMBiOMirr  of  mbc  troopo  cJ 
tiie  JmIoi  IB  Ccou-^  army.  Cm.  BM.  Cv.  7, 
a.67. 

CArAUl^^^  a  Gaol,  toode  kiag  of  tho  8»- 
iMo  ftf  Caesar,  aoil  baairiied  bj  kii  flabjects. 
On  Afli.  G.  fr,e.  64. 

CaccIsus,  a  celebrated  mooalaia  betwoea 
IheEaxiae  and  Caaptoii  tear,  wbicb  may  be 
le  eoodoaatkw  of  Ibo  ridge  of 
t  Tawos.  \H  beigbl  is  iameMe.  It  wao 
atlj  bj  varioot  avage  aatioos 
who  Incd  apQO  Ibe  wild  frails  of  Ike  earth.  It 
«as  ca»ated  ailli  saow  io  tome  partsy  aad  in 
gtbcfs  It  mm  lan^aied  with  firuitful  orcbafds 
aad  plaototioos  The  inhabitaatK  formerly  were 
■nwsed  to  goAcr  geoM  oa  the  ihofcs  of  their 
uiakla  io  sbwp  skiaa,  bat  oow  they  live  without 
■akiiig  Bsa  of  neoey.  Pronetheos  was  tied 
m  the  tspof  CancMos  by  Japlter,  aad  eootinoal* 
if  ^enmtd  by  vakares,  accoidsag  to  aaeient 
arthoit.  The  pasMa  aear  this  oMMiotaiB,  called 
CsMcaMB  perte  hear  bow  the  name  of  i>srisnt, 
aad  it  is  loppased  that  Ibfough  them  the  Saima- 
tiaaa,  called  Uiait^  aisde  their  way,  when  they 
mradedlhapfO¥incos«CBeaie.  PltN.ft,  e  II. 
^^kmb.  II.— Arsd^l.  4,  c  SOS,  k^.-^Viig 
Ed.  6,  G,  f ,  ▼.  440.  JEn.  4,  ▼.  S6&— fW. 
»,  V.  I5d^ 

CaocoVv  a  soaof  Clinas,  who  first  introduced 
te  dgios  iato  Maswania  from  Eleusi^  Poua. 
4,c.  I. 

CaoooBBs,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  ongi- 
mHt  twhanitoata  of  Afvadia,  or  of  ScytUa,  ac- 
eoniiog  to  some  aeconntB-  Some  of  them  made 
a seMcoieaiiiear  DymB  in  Elis.  Hertdot.  1, 
kc^Stnb.  8«  he 

Cavdi  and  CAODitTM,  a  town  of  the  Samnites, 
aesr  whicfa,  in  a  place  called  Cradtac  fVniDii- 
U,  the  Roman  anny  onder  T.  Yetarios  CaJvi- 
am  and  Sp.  Poalhamios  was  obliged  to  sunren- 
der  to  the  Saoftiiites,  and  pass  under  the  yoke 
with  the  greatest  disgrace.    U»  9,  c  1,  Aic.— 

LtiMN.  s,  V.  lae. 

Cavu,  a  people  of  lllyricum.    Lto.  44,  c  30. 

Cavlovia,  or  Caahw,  a  town  of  Italy  near  the 
eooatry  of  the  Bnitii,  foaoded  by  a  colony  of 
.Adueaas,  aad  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
Pjrrfaos  and  the  Roaiaas.  Paw,  6,  c  S. — Ftrg. 

Caubids,  a  nmn  raised  to  affloenee  from  po- 
verty by  Artaxenies.     PhU-  i%  JHax, 

Camnrs,  a  soa  of  MiJetos  and  Cyaae.  He 
was  paaiiuaaffly  food  of,  or,  according  to  othersi 
he  lias  leaderly  beloved  by  his  sister  Byblis,  and 
to  avoid  an  ineestaoas  oonmerce,  be  retired  to 
Caria,  ahere  be  built  a  city  called  by  his  own 
name.    (Firf  B^Uis]     Ooid.  Jtfel.  9,  fab   11. 

^A  diy  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes,  where 

Trotogeaei  was  bom.    Tlie  climate  was  coosi- 


so  that  Cicero  mentiuot  the  cry  o^a  peitea  whd 
soki  Caoniao  figs  which  were  veiy  famoas,  ffal 
OKmuw  cimm  t&boi,)  al  Brandnsaom,  as  ahstf 
omca  (cone  m  «a§)  against  Craasos  goiag  to  al- 
tark  the  Paribiaos.  Cic,  de  iM.  S,  c.  4.-- 
airak  14.— I^eiads<.  1,  e.  176. 

CAiOtos,  aa  islaad  with  a  waall  town,  fop^ 
asorly  called  Aadiof,  ia  the  Ageaa  sea.  Pins. 
4,  c.  IS. 

Caurus,  a  wiad  Mowing  fitom  the  weA 
rirg.  O  3,  V.  366. 

Caus.  a  village  of  Arcadia.    Pmm-  6,  c.  S6» 

Catci,  or  Chavci.  b  oataaa  of  Gcrmaiiy, 
now  the  people  of  Frieslaad  aad  Grooiagoa^ 
Lutmn,  1,  V.  463. 

Cat  COS,  a  river  of  Mysia.     Fid.  Caicas. 

Catstbr,  or  Catstbvs,  bow  KiUtuehMtm" 
dcr,  a  rapid  river  of  Asia,  rimuz  in  Lydia,  aad 
aHer  a  meandering  coarse,  tolling  into  the 
iEgean  sea  aear  Ephesas  Accordiag  to  the 
poets,  the  banks  >  and  neighbourhood  of  tWa 
river  were  generally  irequrnted  by  swans*  f/rui 
Met.  2,  V.  253,  I.  5,  %.  S86  —Mart.  I,  ep.  64l 
-^Horner.  H  S,  v.  461.^Ftfgr  C'.  1>  v.  364. 

Cra  or  Cbosv  aa  islaod  Bear  £ab«a,  caUed 
also  Co      Fid  Co 

CaiDBs,  a  Thracian,  whose  sen  Euphemaa 
was  coacemed  in  the  Trojao  war.  Aonna 
//.  S. 

Ckba,  now  Cnw,  a  town  of  ntodera  Piefr 
mont,  famous  for  cheese.    .PKis.  1 1,  e.  4t. 

CEBAixiinrs,  a  man  who  gave  informatioa  of 
the  snares  laid  against  Alexander. — EHod.  17.-« 
Cwt  6,  c.  7. 

Cbbarrkkes,  a  people  of  Gaul.  Pbhs.  1, 
c  36. 

CKBEirNA,  mountains,  now  the  Ceveimct,  se*> 
Derating  the  Avemi  iVom  the  Helvii,  extending 
from  the  Oaronne  to  the  Rhone.  C«s.  B.  01 
7,  c.  8.-^ete,  S,  c.  5. 

Ckbbs,  a  Theban  philosopher,  one  of  the 
diiciplet  of  Socrates,  B.  C.  406.  He  attended 
bis  learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments,  and 
distingnithed  himself  by  three  dialogues  that  he 
wrotei  but  more  particularly  b^his  tables,  which 
coDlaio  a  beautiful  and  aflecting  picture  of  ha- 
inan  life,  deliiieated  with  accuracy  of  judgment, 
and  great  splendour  of  sentiment.  Little  is 
known  of  the  character  of  Cehes  from  history. 
Plato  mentions  him  once,  and  Xenophon  the 
ssme.  but  both  in  a  manner  wbicb  conveys  most 
fully  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  purity 
of  bis  morals.  The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  1689;  and  Glasgow, 
ISmo.  1747. 

CxBRRir,  the  father  of  Asterope.  JSpoOod, 
3,  c.  12. 

Cebrekia,  a  country  of  Troas  wi  tb  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  called  after  the  river  Ce6re- 
niM,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Enone, 
the  daughter  of  the  Cebrenus,  receives  the  pa* 
troaymic  of  CehrenU.  (hid.  Met.  11,  v.  769. 
SM,  1,  Sylv.  6,  V.  21. 

Crbri5nbs,  one  of  the  giants  conquered  by 

Veous ^An  illegitimato  wn  of  Priam,  killed 

with  a  stone  by  Patroclus.     Homer.  IL 

Crbroi,  bow  ZeWf,  a  river  failing  in  R 
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walhen  direction  into  the  Danabe,  and  difidiog 
Lower  froiD  Upper  Moesia. 

Cbcioas,  ud  ancient  nod  dithynunbic  poet 

Cficiuus,  Kid.  Cccilius. 

Cbcina,  a  riTer  near  Volateira,  io  Etmria. 
Mela,  2,  c  4. 

A.  CacuniA,  a  Roman  knight  in  the  interest 
•r  Poflipey,  who  used  to  breed  up  yoong  ftwal> 
lows,  and  tend  them  to  carry  ntwt  lo  his  Iheods 
as  messengers.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  conre«pondf  d.  Some  of 
bis  letters  are  still  extant  in  Cicero     Plin,  10, 

€  24.~Cte.  16,  ep  66.  Oral.  29. A  scribe 

«f  OctaviUB  CsBsar  Cie,  16,  atUiUie.  ep.  8. 
——A  consular  man  suspected  or  conspiracy, 
and  murdered  by  Titus,  after  an  invitation  to 
aupper.    Suet,  in  TU.  c.  6. 

Cscattpf  A,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in 
lionpur  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The  an- 
cients often  use  this  word  for  Attica,  and  the 
Athenians  are  oAeo  called  Ceeraptde^,  Virg. 
JBn,  6,  T.  2\.-^Ond.  Met,  7,  ▼.  671.  Fast,  2, 
T.  81.— Lucan.  S,  y.  806  —Piiu.  7,  c.  66. — 
CatuU,  62,  79 Jim.  6.  v.  166. 

CacRfipfDA,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
•ians,  more  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
were  descended  from  Cecrops  the  founder  of 
Athens.  I'he  honourable  name  of  Cecropide 
was  often  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some  vir- 
tuous action  in  the  field  of  battle.  Firg  JEn. 
6,  V   21.— Ovii.  7.  Met,  671. 

Cecrops,  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who  led 
■a  colony  to  Attica  about  1666  years  before  the 
christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  called  from  him  Cecropia.  He 
softened  and  polished  the  rude  and  uncultivated 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drew  them  from 
Ibe  country  to  inhabittwelve  small  villages  which 
lie  bad  founded.  He  gave  them  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  introduced  among  (hem  the  worship 
of  those  deities  which  were  held  in  adoration  in 
Egypt  He  married  the  daughter  of  Actsens  a 
CIreeian  prince,  and  was  deemed  the  first  found- 
er of  Athens  He  taught  his  subjects  to  cuiti- 
arate  the  olive,  and  instmctod  them  to  look  upon 
Minerva  as  the  watchful  patroness  of  their  city. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  who  raised  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  in  Greece,  and  offered  him 
eacrifices.  After  a  reign  of  60  years,  spent  in 
regulating  his  newly  formed  kingdom,  and  in 
polishing  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  Cecrops 
died,  leaving  three  daughters,  Aglaurus,  Herse, 
and  Pandrosos.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus, 
a  native  of  the  country.  Some  time  after,  Tbe- 
leas,  one  of  his  successors  on  the  throne,  form- 
ed the  twelve  villages  which  he  had  established, 
into  one  city,  to  which  the  name  of  Athens  was 
given.  \Vid.  Athenae]  Some  authors  have 
described  Cecrops  as  a  monster,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  serpent;  and  this  fablo  is  explained  by 
the  recoUeetion  that  be  was  master  of  two  lan- 

Siages,  the  Greek  and  Egyptian;  or  that  he  had 
e  command  over  two  countries,  Egypt  and 
Greece.  Others  explain  it  by  an  allusion  to  the 
regulations  which  Cecrops  made  amongst  the 
inhabitants  concerning  marriage  and  the  union 
of  the  two  sexes.  Ptnu,  1,  c.  6. — Sfra6.  9. — 
Jittfifi.  2,  c  6.-.£rerodof.  8,  r.  44  —-ApoUod. 
•,  c.  14.^0otd.  Jtfrt  11,  T.  661— £f]^.  fab. 
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seventh  king  of  Athens,  and  the  son  and  sae- 
cessor  of  Erechtheas.  He  married  Metiadusa, 
the  sister  of  Dftdalus,  by  whom  he  had  Ptto- 
dion.  He  reigned  forty  years,  and  died  1307. 
B.  C.    JfyMod  3,  c.  16.— f  mis.  1,  c.  6. 

Cbectphalje,  tt  place  of  Greece,  where  the 
Athenians  aeleated  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians.     7%iicsfd  1,  c.  106. 

Cbdreatii.  the  name  of  Diana  among  ttie 
Orcbouifoidns,  because  her  images  were  hmig 
on  lofty  cedars. 

Ckdon,  an  .Athenian  general,  killed  in  aa 
engagement  against  the  Spartans.     Diod.  16. 

Cbdrusu,  an  Indian  nation.     Cwrt.  9,  c.  11« 

CsoLihA,  the  mother  of  Asopus  by  Neptane. 

POUS.  ty  c.   12. 

Cbi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cea. 
CblIdok,  a  man  killed  by  Perseus,  at  tlia 
marriage  of  Andromeda     &nd.  MH.   5,  ▼. 

144. A  river  of  Greece,  flowing  into  the 

Alpheos.     Strth,  B^Hamtr.  IL  7,  v   133. 

CblIdits,  a  river  of  Arcadia.     Pom.  8,  c 

38. An  island  of  the  Adriatic  set.    JHeia^ 

8,  c.  1. 

Celmsm,  or  Celbstb,  a  city  of  Pbiygia,  of 
which  it  was  once  the  capital.  Cyrus  the  younger 
had  a  palace  there,  with  a  parit  filled  with  vrald 
beasts,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  honting. 
The  Meander  arose  in  this  park.  Xerxes  bnilt 
a  famous  citadel  there  after  his  defeat  in  Greece. 
The  inhabitants  of  Celsns  were  earned  bj 
Antiochus  Soter  to  people  Apamea  vrben  newly 
founded.  Sfrab.  IS — Lw  38,  c.  13.— J&wopft. 
Jinab.  1.  Marsyas  is  said  to  have  contended  in 
Its  neighboorhood  against  Apollo.  Hendot.  7, 
c.  26 — Lttcan.  3,  v.  206. 

Celano,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  rav^ 

ished  by  Neptune.     OvU.  4,  Fast.  v.  173. 

One  of  the  harpies,  daughter  of  Neptane  and 

Terra.     Virg  Mn    3,  v.  246. One  of  the 

Danaidea.    JipolML  2,  c.  1 A  daogfoter  of 

Neptane  and  Ergea.  fhfgin.^'-^A  daughter 
of  Hyamus,  moUier  of  Delphns  by  Apollo. 
Potts    10,  c  6. 

Celba,  a  town  of  Peloponnesos.  PttuM,  2, 
c  14 

Celbia  and  Cela,  a  town  of  Noricum. 
Ptin,  3,  c.  24. 

Cblblatbs,  a  people  of  Lignria.  Lie.  32, 
c.  29. 

Celbndra,  Celbkdris,  and  Cbleiidbris, 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  in  Cilida,  with  a  har- 
bour of  the  same  name  at  the  month  of  the 
Selinus.     Lucan.  8,  v.  269. 

Cblbneus,  a  Cimmerian,  who  first  taught 
how  persons  guilty  of  murder  might  be  expiated. 
Flaec  3,  v.  406 

Celbnna  or  Cblana,  a  town  of  Campania, 
where  Juno  was  worshipped.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
739. 

Cbler,  a  man  who  with  Severas  undertook 
to  rebuild  Nero*8  palace  after  the  burning  of 

Rome.  Tacit  ./fnis.  16,  c.  42. A  oian  called 

Fabius,  who  killed  Remus  when  he  leaped  over 
the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order  of  Romulos    Ovid. 

Fast.  4,  V.  837  — P/irt.  ta  RmmU ^MeUas, 

a  noble  yoath  to  whom  Statins  dedicated  a 
poem. 
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CnlM,  900  of  the  noMeat  and  ttimigMt 
joatts  «t  Rone,  chosen  bj  Romulaa  to  be  his 
bodyjMids,  to  mttend  him  wherever  he  weot, 
sad  toffolect  his  person.  Tlie  chief  or  c«p- 
tam  ns  called  Tribvmu  CeUrmn.    U»  1,  c. 

CBumwM,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Lm.  SI, 
c  40. 

CBi^sm,  a  king  of  Eleosis,  father  to  TVip- 
tBleaaoa  bj  Metsnira.  He  gave  a  kind  recep- 
tioa  to  Cms,  who  taught  hit  son  the  cultiTation 
of  the  earth.  (Ftd.  Triptolemiis.)  His  rustic 
dreas  becsBK  a  proverb.  The  invention  of 
-aererai  agriealtonl  instnuneots  made  of  osi^^rs 
is  aliribwied  to  him.  Ovid.  Ftai,  4,  t.  508, 1. 
5,  T.  296.— F«^.  G.  1,  ▼.  196 — JhoUitd  1, 
c:  5. — PmiM.   1,  c.  14. A  king  of  Cephal- 


Cbubos,  aman  who  nursed  Jopifer,  bj  whom 
he  was  peiily  esteemed.  He  was  changed  into' 
a  iBia^wl  stoae  tor  sajiog  that  Jupiter  was  mor- 
tal.    Osid.  MA.  4,  r.  281. 

CkmjovMj  a  plaee  of  Mesopotamia.     Dtod. 

n. 

CmuBtn,  an  cpicorean  philosopher  in  the  se- 
coad  ceotarf,  Co  whom  Lucian  dedicated  one  of 
hb  campositioos.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against 
the  chriattaos,  to  which  an  answer  was  returned 
bj  Ong^ — --Com.  a  physician,  in  the  age  of 
Tiberiws,  who  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine, 
beasdea  treatises  on  agriculture,  rhetoric,  and 
flsilitasf  affiurs.  The  best  editions  of  Celsus 
de  mcdedud  are  the  8vo.  L.  Bat  1746,  and 
that  of  Yattart,  ISmo.  Paris  apud  Dtdot,  1772. 
— ^— AtbioovaBBs,  t  friend  of  Horace,  warned 
agaioat  plagiarism,  1,  ep.  3,  v.  15,  and  plea- 
aantly  lidicaled  in  the  8th  epistle,  for  his  foibles. 

ScMoe  of  iM  elegia  have  been  preserved. 

Javeadnsy  a  lawTer  who  conspired  against  Do' 

Baitiao.' ^Titas,  a  man  proclaimed  emperor, 

A.  D.  265,  agaiast  his  will,  and  murdered  seven 
dagrs  after. 

€blt^  a  naose  giren  to  the  nation  that  in- 
kabiled  tte  coantiy  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Falas  Msotis,  according  to  some  authors  men- 
Heaed  by  Plat  sn  Mario,  This  name,  though 
aadcatij  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
as  well  as  of  Gennany  and  Spain,  was  mure 
paatiodarty  gjren  to  a  part  of  tbe  Gauls,  whose 
eoookry,  called  CSallia  Celuca,  was  situate  be- 
tiveea  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Gnrumna,  mo- 
detalj  called  la  StvM  and  la  Gwonne.  The 
Cellar  seeawd  to  receive  their  name  from 
Celitai  a  SOB  of  Hercules  or  of  Polyphemus. 
The  promoaiory  which  bore  tbe  name  of  Cel- 
Jicttoi  u  now  called  Cape  Finisterre.  Caa. 
Belt  G.  1,  c  1,  &c — MOa^  S,  c.  i.^B^rodot 
4,  c.  49. 

CsLTbiiu,  a  people  of  Spain,  descended 
fiviB  the  Celtat.  They  settled  near  tbe  Iberas, 
9ad  added  the  naaoe  of  the  river  to  that  of  (heir 
mtioo,  and  were  afterwards  called  Celtiberi. 
They  made  strong  head  against  the  Romans  and 
Cacteginiaoa  when  they  iniraded  their  country. 
Their  eooatiy,  called  CelHberitt,  is  now  known 
hy  (he  name  of  Arragon.  Diod.  6. — Fkr.  2, 
c.  n  —Sirflk.  4.— LtiCMt.  4,  t.  10,^8U.  It. 
9,  r.  538. 


CbltIoa,  ■  well  populated  part  of  Ganl,  hf 
habited  by  the  Celts. 

CbltIci,  a  people  of  Spain.  The  proBioii- 
toiy  vrhich  bore  their  name,  is  now  C^  i^ntf- 
lerrt. 

Celtillvs,  the  father  of  Veicingetorix  amoof 
the  Averoi.     Cos.  Betl.  G.  7,  c  4. 

Cbltoui,  a  people  of  Gaul,  near  the  Se* 
Plvt. 

CaLTogcfr&B,  a  northern  natioa  of  Scy  = 

ians      Strab.  10. 

CEMMiKvs,  a  lolty  mountain  of  Gaol.  Sirtd^ 

Cbmpsi,  a  people  of  Spain  at  the  bottom 
of  fhe  Pyreaean  mountains.  Dimyi.  Perieg, 
V.  358. 

CxNiauM  or  GbmXbum.     Fid.  Genabom. 

Cbnsum,  a  promontory  of  Eubma,  where 
Jupiter  C«mei4t  had  an  altar  raised  by  Hercules. 
Ovid  Met,  9,  V.  136.— Tfciicyil.  3.  c  83. 

Cknchrbjb,  now  JTenkri,  a  town  of  Pelopoa 

nesus  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. A  harboof 

of  Corinth.   Ooid.  TWit  1,  el.  9,  t.  19.— PHn. 
4,  c.  4. 

Cenchrcis,  the  wife  of  Cinyras  king  of  Cy- 
prus, or  as  others  say,  of  Assyria.  Higin.  fab. 
58. 

CurcHRBus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Salamis, 
or  as  some  say,  of  Pyrene.  He  killed  a  large 
serpent  at  Salamis.    Poms  2,  c.  2. — Diod.  4. 

Cbmchrius.  a  river  of  Ionia  near  Epbesos, 
where  some  suppose  that  Latooa  was  washed 
after  she  had  brought  forth,  recti.  Atn,  3,  c. 
61. 

CBNBPtf  LIS,  a  town  of  Spain,  tbe  same  as 
Carthago  Nova.    Polyb, 

Cenbtium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesas.  8tnA. 

Cbnmeus.     Vid.  Caois. 

CENiMAOin,  a  people  on  the  western  parts  of 
Britaia. 

Cemina.     Fid.  Ccnina. 

Cenon,  a  town  of  Italy.    Lh,  2,  c.  63. 

Censores,  two  magistrates  of  great  aathori- 
tj  at  Home,  first  created,  B.  C.  443.  Their 
office  was  to  number  the  people,  estimate  the 
possessions  of  every  citizen,  reform  and  watch 
over  tbe  manners  of  tbe  people,  and  regulate 
tbe  taxes.  Their  power  was  also  extended  over 
private  families:  they  punished  irregularity,  and 
inspected  the  management,  and  education  of  tbe 
Roman  youth.  They  could  inquire  into  the  ex- 
penses of  every  citiien,  and  even  degrade  a  sena- 
tor from  all  bis  privileges  and  honours,  if  guilty  of 
any  extravagance.  Tbis  punishment  was  general- 
ly executed  in  passing  over  the  ofiender^s  name  in 
calling  the  list  of  tbe  senators.  Tbe  office  of  pub- 
lic censor  was  originally  exercised  by  the  kinga. 
Servius  Tullius,  me  sixth  king  of  Kome,  first  es- 
tablished a  census,  by  which  every  man  was 
o>iliged  to  come  to  be  registered,  and  give  in 
writing  the  place  of  bis  residence,  bis  name,  bis 
quality,  the  number  of  his  children,  of  his  te- 
nants, estates,  and  domestics,  &c.  The  ends  of 
the  census  were  very  salutary  to  the  Roman  re- 
public. They  knew  their  own  strength,  their 
ability  to  support  a  war,  or  to  make  a  levy  of 
troops,  or  raise  a  tribute-  It  was  required  that 
every  knight  should  be  possessed  of  400,000  ses- 
terces to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  hik 
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order;  tinl  ■  tetalor  was  entitled  to  lit  ia  the 
lenate,  if  he  wu  really  worth  800,000  tetter- 
cet.  This  laborkNis  task  of  oumbehiig  aad  re- 
Tiewing  the  people,  was,  aAer  the  eipalsion  of 
the  Tarqains,  one  of  the  duties  and  prinleges 
of  the  consuls.  But  when  the  republic  was  be- 
come more  powerful,  and  when  the  oun^ber  of 
its  citixens  was  increased,  the  consuls  were  found 
unable  to  make  the  census,  on  account  of  the 
multiplicity  of  business.  After  it  had  been  ne- 
glected for  16  years,  two  new  magistrates  called 
ceneors  were  elected.  They  remained  in  office 
for  five  years,  and  every  fifih  year  they  made  a 
census  of  all  the  citixens  in  the  Campos  Martius, 
and  ofTered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  made  a  lus- 
tration in  the  name  of  all  the  Roman  people 
This  space  of  time  was  called  a  Itutrtim,  and 
ten  or  twenty  years  were  commonly  ezpreised 
by  two  or  four  lustra.  After  the  office  of  the 
censors  had  remained  for  some  time  unaltered, 
the  Romans,  iealous  of  their  power,  abridged 
the  duration  of  their  office,  and  a  law  was  made, 
A.  U.  C.  420,  by  Mamercos  Emilias,  to  limit 
the  time  of  the  censorship  to  18  months.  After 
the  second  Punic  war,  they  were  always  chosen 
from  such  persons  as  bad  been  consols;  their  of- 
fice was  more  honourable,  though  less  powerful, 
than  that  of  the  consuls;  the  badges  of  their  of- 
fice were  the  same,  but  the  censors  were  not  al- 
lowed to  have  lictors  to  walk  before  them  as  the 
consuls.  When  one  of  the  censon  died,  no  one 
was  elected  in  his  room  till  the  five  years  were 
expired,  and  his  colleague  immediately  resigned. 
This  circumstance  originated  from  the  death  of 
a  censor  before  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Brennas, 
and  was  ever  after  deemed  an  unfortunate  event 
to  the  republic.  The  emperors  abolished  the 
censors,  and  took  upon  themselves  to  execute 
their  office. 

Censorjnus,  Ap.  CI.  was  compelled,  after 
many  services  to  the  state,  to  assume  the  impe- 
rial purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 

murdered  some  days  after,  A.  D.  270. 

Martins,  a  consul,  to  whom,  as  a  particular 

friend,  Borau  addressed  his  4  od.  8. A 

grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose  book,  De 
die  naiati,  is  extant,  best  editeid  in  8vo.  by  Ha- 
vercamp,  L.  Bat.  1761.  It  treau  of  the  birth 
of  man,  of  years,  months,  and  days. 

Cbnsos,  the  numbering  of  the  people  at 
Rome,  peiformed  by  the  censors,  a  censeo  to  va- 
lue. Vid.  Censures.— A  god  worshipped  at 
Rome,  the  same  as  Consus. 

Centarktus,  a  Galatian,  who,  when  Antio- 
ehus  was  killed,  mounted  his  hone  in  the  grP4it- 
cst  exultation.  The  horse,  as  if  conscious  of 
disgrace,  immediately  leaped  down  a  precipice, 
and  killed  himself  and  his  rider.  Pitn.  8,  c. 
4S. 

Centauri,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  half  men 
and  half  horses.  Tbey  were  the  offspring  of 
Centaurus,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilba,  daughter 
of  the  Peneus.  Accordmg  to  some,  the  Cen- 
taurs were  the  fruit  of  Ixiou^s  adventure  with  the 
cloud  in  the  shape  of  Juno,  or,  as  others  assert, 
of  the  union  of  Centaurus  with  the  mares  of 
Maguesia.  This  facile  of  the  existence  of  the 
Centaurs,  monsters  supported  upon  ihe  four  legs 
of  a  hone,  arisei  from  the  ancient  people  of 


Themaly  baTingtaaiad  honm^  aadhafingit^ 
peered  to  the  neighbeurt  mounted  on  horseback, 
a  sight  very  unoommoa  at  that  tiaw,  and  wbich» 
when  at  a  distance,  seeoM  only  one  body,  and 
consequently  one  creature.    Some  derive  the 
name  atfo  tov  xivTUf  tav^oi/c,  goading  huUSp 
because  they  went  on  horseback  after  their  bulla 
which  had  strayed,  or  because  they  hunted  wild 
bulls  with  horses.    Some  of  the  ancients  have 
maintained,  diat  monsters  like  the  Centaurs  caft 
have  existed  in  the  natural  course  of  thingja. 
Plutarch  m  Sympo»,  mentions  one  seen  by  Peri- 
ander  tyrant  of  Corinth;  and  Pliny  7,  c.  S,  saja, 
that  he  saw  oae  embalmed  in  honey,  which  had 
been  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  The  battle  of  the  Centaun  with  the 
LapithK  is  famous  ia  histocy.    Ovid  has  ele- 
gantly described  it,  and  it  has  also  employed 
the  pen  of  Hesiod,  Valerius  Flaccus,  &c.  and 
Pausanias  ia  EUae.   says,  it  was  represented 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  alao 
at  Athens  by  Phidias  and  Parrhasius  according 
to  Pliny,  36,  c.  6.    The  origin  of  this  battle 
was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Hippodamia 
with  Pirithons,  where  the  Centaurs,  intoxicated 
with  wine,  behaved  with  rudenesi,  and  even  o^ 
fered  violence  to  the  women  that  were  present. 
Such  an  insult  irritated  Hercules,  Theseus,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Laoithx,  who  defended  the  wo- 
men, wounded  and  defeated  the  Centaun,  and 
obliged  them  to  leave  their  country,  and  retire 
to  Arcadia.    Here  their  insolence  was  a  se- 
cond time  punished  by  Hercules,  who,  when  he 
was  going  to  hunt  the  boar  of  Erymanttus,  waa 
kindly  entertained  by  the  Centaur  Pholus,  who 
gave  him  wine  which  beloased  to  the  rest  of 
the  Centaun,  but  had  been  given  them  on  con- 
dition of  their  treating  Hercules  with  it  when- 
ever he  passed  through  their  territoiy.    Thej 
resented  the  liberty  which  Hercules  look  with 
their  wine,  and  attacked  him  with  uncommon 
fury.    The  hero  defended  himself  with  his  ar- 
rows, and  defeated  his  adversaries,  who  fled  for 
safe^  to  the  Centaur  Chiron.  Chiron  had  been  the 
preceptor  of  Hercules,  and  therefore  they  hoped 
that  he  would  desist  in  his  presence.   Hercules, 
though  awed  at  the  sight  ef  Chiron,  did  aoC 
desist,  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  engageoMat,  he 
wounded  his  preoeptor  in  the  knee,  who,  ia  the 
excessive  pain  he  suffered,  exchanged  immor- 
tality for  death.    The  death  of  Chiron  irritated 
Hercules  the  more,  and  the  Centaun  that  were 
present  were  all  extirpated  by  hii  hand,  and  in- 
deed few  escaped  the  common  destruction.  Tbe 
most  celebrated  of  the  Centaun  were  Chiron, 
Eurytus,  Amycus,  Gryneos,  Caumat,  Lyeidas, 
Ameus,  Medun,  Rhcetus,  Pisenor,  Mermeros, 
Pholus,  &c.     Diod.  4.—Txetxea  Chil.  8.    HiaC. 
237  ^Htsiod.  in  ^uet.  Hercul—Homtr,  IL  ^ 
Od,^OBid.  Met    12.— Sirob.  9.— Pout.  6,  c 
10,  &c— .Stton.  r.  H.  11,  c.  S.-^oOMt  S, 
c.  3, 1.  5  ^Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  286.— H^gin.  fab. 
33  and  62.— Hndor,  Pytk,  2. 

Centaurus,  a  ship  in  the  fleet  of  iEneas, 
which  had  the  %ire  of  a  CenUur.  Virg.  JBis. 
6,  V.  122. 

Centobrica,  a  town. of  Celtiberia.  Fal. 
Max.  5,  c.  1. 

CentSris,  a  people  of  Scjthia.    fUee. 
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v  or  CunruBtPA.    Wii.  Ceatuipt. 
Cmmams,  a  river  betivfca  AineBM  aad 


Cammnsy  a  peii|»leorGmiil,  wferelj  batl- 
mkfJ,  Cmmt  wkMi  tliey  •ttanpCwl  to oteliuct 
Airf  iiiMgiB  Ttej  iatebilMl  Uw  Dodem  conn- 
tygf  Tirwiiiin  «  SaToy.  TUre  wai  a  bofdt 
tf  GmIs  qT  Ibe  «ae  BUM  HibjMt  to  tb«  Norvii, 
wwMppottd  10  ke  bmt  CWtmy  io  Flaoden. 
Gcs.  0.  6. 1, c  !«,  1. 6,  G.  38.— -PIm.  S,  c.  tO. 
»  a  naa  wbo  aqsaadcnd  bit  in- 
m  mod  wliiauical  boUdiiMn. 
Jm.  14,  V.  M. 

CunaiTiu,  Ike  meoibcn  of  a  ooart  of 
jmiet  ■<  fioiae.  Tbey  were  origiaallj  choieB, 
fkree  freai  ttie  S6  inbes  of  the  people,  and 
^Mgh  IM^  thcj  were  alwayi  called  Ceotiua- 
vin.  ThOT  liere  alterwards  inereased  to  the 
Miahrr  eC  180,  and  ttiU  kept  their  origiaal 
aaaM.  The  pietar  leat  to  their  (ribaaal  caaaet 
of  the  gteateat  laportaBce,  as  their  knowledge 
«f  the  law  was  enoMive.  They  were  general- 
ly samoMaed  by  the  DeoeniTuri,  who  seemed  to 
he  Che  cfcicfest  aaMBg  theai;  aod  they  aseeoi- 
Ued  in  Che  BawKca,  or  pablie  court,  and  had 
their  HihaBal  diaiiagniahed  hy  a  tpear  with  an 
ima  head,  wheaoe  a  decree  of  their  coort  wai 
caUcd  Mate  jmMaum:  their  tentencet  were 
loy  iaipartial,  and  without  appeal.  (He.  de 
OfwL  ],c  38— ^Htnlii.  4,  6,  aad  11.— Fltn. 
I,ff.33. 

CaKTOii  ciLuni,  a  oea-port  town  of  Etmria 
battthy  Ttaka,  wka  had  there  a  villa.  It  is 
now  Oiaila  Ficchia,  and  belongs  to  the  Pope. 
Pim.e,ep.Sl. 

CsMTuaia,  a  dinrisioB  of  the  people  among 
the  Bamaiii,€OBBi8tuig,of  a  hundred.  TheRo- 
sr^nally  divided  into  three 
Iribe  into  10  Curi».  Servias 
eensat;  and  when  be  had  the 
plsee  of  hahitadoD,  name,  aad  profession  of 
evoy  cHisen,  wfaicb  aaMNmted  to  80,000  men, 
ail  sble  to  bear  arms,  he  divided  them  into  six 
dsssM,  and  each  dam  into  scTeral  centuries  or 
I  of  a  bandred  men.  The  first  class 
I  of  80  oeBtaries,  40  of  which  were  com- 
pQicd  of  men  firoaa  the  agd  of  46  aod  upwards, 
ippmatad  to  goard  the  city.  The  40  others 
wotyDong  men  from  17  to  46  yean  of  age, 
affniBtrd  to  go  to  war,  aod  fight  the  enemies  of 
Bmw.  Their  anna  were  all  the  same,  that  is, 
a  bocfckr,  a  cniram,  a  helmet,  cuishes  of  brass, 
withatwori,  n  lanee,  and  a  javelin;  aad  as 
they  were  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  they 
were  eeiled  liy  way  of  eminence,  ctostici,  aad 
Iheir  iaftrkaa  ta/re  cUatem.  Tbey  were  to  be 
worth  1,100,000  osmt,  a  ram  equivalent  to  1800 
poindi  Eogliih  nioney.  The  second,  third,  and 
&mlh  dawes,  consisted  each  of  twenty  centu- 
ries, lea  of  wfaicfa  were  composed  of  die  more 
road  the  others  of  the  younger  sort  of  peo- 
Their  arme  were,  a  large  shield,  a  spear, 
Bsd  a  javelin;  they  were  to  be  worth  In  the  se- 
eoad  class,  75,000  atses,  or  about  U12.  In  the 
fUcd,  60,000,  aboot  80/.;  and  in  the  fourth, 
26,000,  or  aboni  401.  The  fiAh  chiss  consisted 
of  SO  ecataries,  three  of  which  were  carpenters 
by  tnde,  aad  the  others  of  different  professions, 
such  «  were  necamaiy  in  a  camp.    They  were 


all  amad  irifli  ilaigs  aad  itonee.  They  were 
to  be  worth  11,000  aiscs,  or  about  I8i.  The 
liath  class  coaimaad  anlr  eae  eantarta,  com- 
prising the  whole  hady  of  the  poortel  oitiaeaa, 
who  were  called  AneMorN,  as  their  only  service 
to  the  stato  was  precrealiag  chiMrea  They 
were  alM  called  ei^pils  ecnii,  at  the  ceasor  tooh 
aoliee  of  their  persoa,  not  of  their  estate  la 
the  pablie  assemblies  ia  the  Campus  Maruui, 
at  the  election  of  pablie  magistrates,  or  at  the 
tnal  of  eapitol  crimes,  the  people  gave  their 
veie  by  ceaturieu,  whence  the  assembly  was 
called  eomifia  cenlanato.  In  these  public  as- 
sembliet,  which  were  aever  coaveoed  oaly  by 
the  eoasals  at  the  pennissiaa  of  the  seaato,  or 
by  the  dictoler,  ia  the  absence  of  the  consaW, 
some  of  the  people  appeared  ander  arms  Ibr  fear 
of  an  attach  from  some  foreign  enemy.  When 
a  law  was  proposed  ia  the  public  assemblies, 
ita  aeceasity  was  explained,  and  the  a-ivaatagei 
it  would  produce  to  the  state  were  eaiarged  up- 
oa  ia  a  haraague;  after  which  it  was  eiposed  la 
the  most  conspicuous  paru  of  the  city  three  mar- 
het  days,  that  the  people  might  see  and  consider. 
Exposing  it  Co  public  view,  wss  called  praptmert 
legem,  and  explaining  it,  promulgare  tegtm. 
He  who  merely  proposed  it,  was  called  iatar 
Ugi$;  aod  he  who  dwelt  opoa  its  iaiportauce  aod 
ntilitf,  aod  wished  it  to  be  enforced,  was  called 
oMctor  Ugit.  When  the  assembly  was  to  be 
held,  the  aoguhes  were  consulted  by  the  consul, 
who,  after  haraaguiug  the  people,  and  reaiiod- 
ing  them  to  have  in  view  the  good  of  the  repub- 
lic, dismissfd  them  to  their  respective  centuries, 
that  their  votes  might  be  gathered.  They  gave 
their  votes  vied  voce,  till  the  year  of  Rome  A. 
U.  C.  816,  when  tbey  changed  the  custom,  aad 
gave  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  by  bal- 
lots thrown  into  aa  on.  If  the  first  class  was 
onanimoas,  the  others  were  not  consulted,  as  the 
firrt  was  superior  to  all  the  others  in  number; 
but  if  th^  were  not  unanimous,  they  proceeded 
to  consult  the  rest,  and  the  majority  decided  the 
question.  This  advantage  of  the  first  class  gave 
offence  to  the  rest!  and  it  was  afterwards  settled, 
that  one  class  of  the  six  should  be  drawn  by  lot, 
to  give  its  votes  first,  withoot  regard  to  rank  or 
priority.  After  all  the  votes  bad  been  gathered, 
the  consul  declared  aloud,  that  the  law  which 
had  been  proposed  was  duly  and  constitutionally 
approved.  The  same  ceremonies  were  observ- 
ed in  the  election  of  consuls,  pretors,  &c.  The 
word  CenHnrU  is  also  applied  to  a  subdivision 
of  one  of  the  Romaa  legions,  which  consisted  of 
an  hundred  men,  and  was  the  half  of  a  manipu- 
Ins,  the  sixth  part  of  a  cohort,  and  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  legion.  The  commander  of  a  ceo  tuna 
was  called  eenlnrion,  and  he  was  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  branch  of  a  vine  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand. 

CbnturIpa,  (es,  or  a,  ortim,)  now  CenlorlUf 
a  town  of  Bicily'  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^tna. 
Cie.  in  Verr,  4,  c.  88.— W.  14,  v.  206.— F/in. 
3,  c.  8. 

Cbos  and  Caa,  an  island.     Vid.  Co. 

CEPajU.A8,  a  lofty  promontory  of  Africa  near 
the  Syrtb  Major.     Sirab, 

CaPHALaDiov,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the  river 
Himera.  Plin.'3,c.  8.— Oic  in  Vtrr,  2,  c.  62. 
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CsPBALLur,  t  noble  mnticiaii,  MB  of  Lanii- 
pvt.     Potts.  10,  c.  7. 

Cbphallena  and  Cbpballuiia,  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  below  Corcyra,  whose  inha- 
biuuits  went  with  Ulysses  to  the  lYojan  war.  It 
aboands  in  oil  and  eicellent  wines,  it  was  an- 
ciently divided  into  four  different  districts,  from 
which  circumstance  it  received  the  name  of  Te- 
traoolis.  it  is  ai>out  90  miles  in  circumference, 
and  from  its  ca|Htal  Samo,  or  Samos,  it  has  fre^ 
qaently  been  called  Same. — 8trab.  10. — P(tfi. 
4,  c.  n.—MeU,  2,  c.  7  -^Horner,  il,  t,^Tkur 
oyd.  S,  c.  30 — Pom.  6,  c   16. 

CnraiLo,  an  officer  of  Eumenes.    Diod,  19. 

Cbpbaloeois  and  Cbphaludium,  now  Ce- 
pluUu,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Sicily.  SU.  14, 
T.  263.— Cie.  2,  in  Verr,  61 . 

CbphXlom,  a  Grreek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote  an 
bistocy  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  universal 
history  from  the  age  of  Ninus  to  Alexander, 
which  he  divided  into  nine  books,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  nine  muses.  He  affected  not 
to  know  the  place  of  his  birth,  expecting  it  would 
be  disputed  like  Homer's.  He  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian. 

CiPHiLUB,  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Thessaly, 
by  Diomede,  daoffhter  of  Xutbus,  married  Pro- 
cris,  daughter  of  Erechtheos,  king  of  Athens. 
Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  carried  him 
away;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her  addresses, 
and  was  impatient  to  return  to  Procris.  The 
goddess  sent  him  back;  and  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on  a  different  form, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  Procris  in  the 
habit  of  a  merchant.  Procris  was  deaf  to  evejy 
offer;  but  she  suffered  herself  to  be  seduced  by 
the  gold  of  this  stranger,  who  discovered  him- 
lelf  the  very  moment  that  Procris  had  yielded  up 
her  virtue.  This  circuoMtance  so  ashamed  Pro- 
cris, that  she  fled  from  her  husband,  and  devo- 
ted herself  to  hunting  in  the  island  of  Eubdea, 
where  she  was  admitted  among  the  attendants 
of  Diana,  who  presented  her  with  a  dog  always 
sure  of  bis  prey,  and  a  dart  which  never  missed 
its  aim,  and  always  returned  to  the  bands  of  its 
mistress  of  its  own  accord.  Some  say  that  the 
dog  was  a  present  from  Minos,  because  Procris 
had  cured  his  wounds.  After  this  Procris  re- 
turned in  disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was  willing 
to  disgrace  himself  by  some  unnatural  conce*- 
sions  to  obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procris. 
Procris  discovered  herself  at  the  moment  that 
Cephalus  showed  himself  faithless,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation was  easily  made  between  them.  They 
loved  one  another  with  more  tenderness  than 
before,  and  Cephalus  received  from  his  wife  the 
presents  of  Diana.  As  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  hunting,  be  every  morning  early  repaired  to 
Che  woods,  and  after  much  toil  and  fatigue,  laid 
himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly 
called  for  Jlwray  or  the  refreshing  breeze.  This 
ambiguous  word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of 
a  mtstfcss;  and  some  informer  reported  to  the 
jealous  Procris,  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a  visit 
to  a  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Procris 
loo  readily  believed  the  information,  and  secret- 
ly followed  her  husband  into  the  woods.  Ac- 
cording to  his  daily  custom,  Cephalus  retired  to 
the  cool,  and  called  after  Aura.    At  the  name 


of  Anra,  Procris  eagerly  lifted  ap  her  bead  to 
see  her  expected  riral.  Her  motion  occasioned 
a  rustling  among  the  leaves  of  the  bush  that  conr 
cealed  her;  and  as  Cephalus  listened,  he  thought 
it  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  he  let  fly  his  unerrisg 
dart.  Procris  was  struck  to  the  heart,  and  iu- 
Btantly  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  con- 
fessing that  ill-grounded  jealousy  was  the  canse 
of  her  death.  According  to  Apollodoms,  there 
were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Cephalus;  one, 
son  of  Mercury  and  Herse,  carried  away  by  Au- 
rora, with  whom  he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by  wbora 
he  had  a  son  called  Tithonos.  The  other  mar- 
ried Procris,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  tragical 
event,  mentioned  above.  Cephalus  was  father 
of  Arceslos  by  Procris  and  of  Phsston,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  by  Aurora.     Ovid.  Mtt.  1,  fab. 

26 Hsgin.  fab.  189.-^^00^  3,  c  16. 

A  Corinthian  lawyer,  who  assisted  Timo- 

leon  in  regulating  the  republic  of  Syracme. 

D%od,  16.— PMin  71m A  king  of  Epiraa. 

£i«.  43,  c.  18..^^An  orator  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes. 

Capuiis,  a  name  given  to  Andromeda  aa 
daughter  of  Cepheus.    Omd  A,^,  1,  ▼.  193. 

Cbphenbs,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Persiana. 

Herodot.  7,  c  61. A  name  of  the  JEthio- 

pians,  from  Cepheus,  one  of  their  kings.  Ovid. 
^et  6,¥.  1. 

Cbphbus,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  father  of  An- 
dromeda, by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  was  changed  into  a  constellatioii 
after  his  death.  0mA.  Met.  4,  v.  669, 1.  5,  r. 
12.-^Piius.  4,  c.  36,  I.  8,  c.  4  — gSpoUod.  1,  c 
9, 1.  2,  c.  1,  4,  and  7, 1.  3,  c  9,  mentions  one, 
son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son  of  Belos.  The 
former  ,be  makes  king  of  Tegea,  and  father  of 
Sterope;  and  says,  that  he,  with  bis  twelve  sons, 
assisted  Hercules  in  a  war  against  HippocooD, 
where  they  were  killed.  The  latter  he  calls  king 

of  Ethiopia,  and  father  of  Andromeda. A 

son  of  Lycurgus  present  at  the  chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.    JipoUod,  1,  c.  8. 

Cephisia,  a  part  of  Attica,  through  which 
the  Ccphisus  flows.     Plin,  4,  c  7. 

CephisiIdbs,  a  patronymic  of  Eteocles,  son 
of  Andreus  and  Evippe,  from  the  soppoaition 
of  his  being  the  son  of  the  Ccphisus.  Pens.  9, 
c.  34. 

Cbphkidorcs,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  in  the 

age  of  iEschylus. An  historian  who  wrote  an 

account  of  the  Pbocian  war. 

CephTsionj  the  commander  of  some  troops 
sent  by  the  Tfacbans  to  assist  Megalopolis,  &c. 
Diod.  16. 

Cephisodotub,  a  disciple  of  Tsocrates.  a  great 
reviler  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  book  of  pro- 
verbs.   Jiiken.  2. 

Cepbisus  and  Cephissus,  a  celebrated  river 
of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lilsea  in  Phociii,  and 
after  passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi  and  mount 
Parnassus,  enters  Boeotia,  where  it  flows  into 
the  lake  Copais.  The  Graces  were  particular- 
ly fond  of  this  river,  whence  they  are  called  the 
goddesses  of  the  Cepbisus.  There  was  a  river 
of  iha  same  name  in  Attica,  and  another  in  Ar- 
golis.     Strab.  9  —Plin.  4,  c.  7.— Pant.  9,  c. 

24  —Homer.  li  2,  v.  29 Lveoii.  3,  v.  175.— 

(kid.  Met.  1,  t.  369,  I.  3,  v.  19. A  maa 
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>  a  Ma  BMNHler,  liy  Apollo,  wlwa  It- 
Jibe  death  of  Us  gmdm.    09id.MH. 
7,  R.58S. 

Cvaasv,  a  km;  of  SgypI,  wbo  bvUt  one  of 
tftftfTMBids.    Diorf.  1. 

Cano  or  C.BFIO,  a  aiaa  who  bj  a  quairel 
with  Dnaai  coiited  a  cifil  war  at  Ilo»e,  Ice. 

SernfiiB,  a  Ramaii  ooanil,  who  put  aa  ead 

te  tbe  var  ia  Spain.  He  took  gold  Cnm  a  teai- 
pie,  aad  far  iiat  laehlege  tbe  nat  of  hia  life 
'waa  ahnfi  aaJartaaate.  He  was  cooqoered  by 
tiiie  CioMan,  hia  gjoodi  were  publicly  eonfiiGar 
led,  aad  be  died  at  laat  in  pnton. 

Carmr,  a  anuician.     Aaf.  de  My». 

CaaACA,  a  towa  c^  Macedonia.    Pa^.  6 

CaaACATsa,  a  people  of  CSermany.  Tuit. 
4,  ffitf.  c.  10. 

CaaAMSiia,  a  aaa  cbaoged  into  a  beetle,  or, 
amadiag  to  edien,  into  a  bird,  on  moant  Par^ 
aawM,  1^  the  ayiaphi,  befiire  the  delage.  Ovid. 
Jlle«.1,M>.9. 

CaaAaicira,  now  Xiramo,  a  bay  of  Caria, 
near  Halieataaaas,  oppoaite  Cos,  receinag  iti 
aaBM  froai  Cenans.  Ptta.  5,  c  t9.->Meto, 
1,  &  I9.»^A  paUie  walk,  aad  a  place  to  boiy 
Ihaae  Ihac  were  killed  in  daTeoce  of  their  eoon- 
tiy,  at  Atheaa.     Oic.  ad  Jitt.  1,  ep.  10. 

CaaimaM,  a  plac<^  of  Rome,  wbere  Cicero'i 
hsaae  waa  built.     Oc.  md  jflfie. 

Gaaimya,  a  towa  at  the  west  of  Asia  Minor. 

Caaas,  a  people  of  Cyprns  metamorphoaed 


Caalna,  (waitt)  now  Keraom^  a  maritima 
city  aC  Cafpaiocia,  froaa  wbieh  cberries  were 
first  brougbt  to  Bobm  by  Loenllos — MartM.  S3, 
c  13.— Ma.  Sfr,e.  26,  1.  16,  e.  18, 1.  17,  c. 

14.--.Mela,  1,  c.  19. Another,  built  tiy  a 

Gnek  colony  frooi  Siaope.    Diod.  14. 

CxBATA,  aplaee  near  Megara. 

CaaaToi,  a  river  of  Crete. 

CBaaraiA,  a  town  of  Acbaia. 

CaaiimiA  and  CaaAvmi,  large  BU>aatains  of 
EpirvBy  exteodiag  far  into  tbe  sea,  and  fonning 
a  proawatoiy  wbich  diTides  the  Ionian  and  a£ 
riatic  aeaa.     They  are  the  same  as  the  Acroce- 

laaaia.  Fid.  Acroceraonlnm. Mount  Taams 

ia  also  called  Ccraonins.    Pita.  6,  c  21. 

Caaamm,  mountains  of  Asia,  opposite  the 
CaspiaB  sea.     JHtla,A,  c.  19. 

Ccaainn75,  a  river  of  Cappadocia. A  sar> 

naaae  of  Ptolemy  the  2d,  from  his  boldness  C. 
Mp  Beg.  c.  S. 

CaaAinmn,  a  moontain  of  Arcadia.  Paiu.  8, 
C.4I. 

CcaBALUB,  a  river  of  Apulia.  PKa.  S,  c.  11. 

CcaBaauw,  a  iowo  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phons.    Plin.6,  c.  6. 

CaaaftaiTB,  a  dog  of  Pinto,  the  fruit  of  Echid- 
aaH  naion  with  l^hon.  Me  had  60  heads  ac- 
eotdisig  to  Hesiod,  and  three  according  to  other 
mytbologists.  He  was  stationed  at  the  entrance 
of  bell,  as  a  watcfafol  keeper,  to  prevent  the 
living  firom  entering  the  infernal  regions,  and 
the  dead  from  escaping  from  their  confinement. 
H  waa  naoal  for  those  heroes,  who  in  their  life- 
time visited  Pinto's  kingdom,  to  appease  the 
basking  mouths  of  Cerberus  with  a  cake.  Or- 
pheas  hilled  him  to  sleep  with  bis  lyre;  and  Her- 
cales  dngged  him  from  bell  when  he  went  to 


redeem  Alecato.  Vwg,  JBm  6,  t.  1S4, 1. 8,  v. 
417.— ANiiar.  Od.  11,  v.  822  ^Paat.  2,  c.  Sl« 

1.  3,  c  26._Asiod.  Tkteg,  Slf.— 21MI.  1, 
el.  10,  V.  S6. 

CaaclrHus,  a  son  of  Aolns.— — A  soa  of 
Sol,  of  great  power  at  Rhodes.    Died.  6. 

CaRGAsdavM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  tba 
Nile  divides  itself  into  the  Pelnsiaa  aad  Canopie 
mouths.    Hendoi,  2,  c  16. 

CaacBis,  one  of  tbe  Oceanidea.  Hssisd. 
Tbcof.  V.  S66.. 

CaacBNa,  a  country  of  Africa.  Diod.  2. 

CaacBsras,  a  son  of  iEgyptm  aad  Phsroissa, 
wflpottad.  2,  c.  1. 

CaaciDas,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  who  wrote 
Iambics.    JItken.  10.~^£iiaa.  V.  H.  IS. 

Caacn,  a  people  of  Italy. 

CaacwA  and  CaacimrA,  a  small  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  smaller  Syrtis,  on 
the  ooast  of  Africa.  TaeiL  1.  Jhm.  68.— Slra6. 
17.— Lie.  SS,  c.  48.— Pfin.  6,  c.  7. A  moun- 
tain of  Thrace,  towards  Macedoaia.     7%acyd. 

2,  c  98. 

CaaGiinvM,  a  town  Of  Macedonia.  Lm,  SI, 
c.  41. 

Caacnrs  and  Rbbtius,  charioteers  of  Castor 
aad  Pollux. 

CaacopBs,  a  people  of  Ephesos,  made  pri- 
soners by  Hercules.    JpolM.  2,  c  8 ^The 

inhabitants  of  tbe  island  Pitbecusa  changed  into 
mookies  on  account  of  their  dishonesty.  Ovid. 
Md.  14,  T.  91. 

Caacops,  a  Milesiiin,  author  of  a  fabuloas 
history,  mentioned  by  Athencns.— A  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher. 

CaacTON  and  CaacTdNas,  a  king  of  Elensis, 
son  of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  other*,  of 
Vulcan.  He  obliged  all  strangen  to  wrestle 
with  him;  and  as  he  was  a  dexterous  wrestler, 
they  were  easily  conquered  and  put  to  death. 
After  many  cruelties,  he  challenged  Theseus  in 
wrestling,  and  he  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
by  his  antagonist.  His  daughter,  Alope,  was 
loved  by  Neptune,  by  whom  she  had  a  child. 
Cercyon  exposed  tbe  child,  called  Hippothoon; 
but  he  was  preserved  by  a  mare,  and  siterwards 
placed  upon  bis  grandfather^  throne  by  Theseus. 
Ovid.  MtL  7,  V.  4S9.— .fl^n.  fab.  187 — ^Pltd. 
tn  TVs.— Pinis.  1,  c.  6  and  S9. 

Cbrotra  aad  Corctra,  an  island  in  tbe 
Ionian  sea,  which  receives  its  name  from  Cer* 
cyra  daughter  of  tbe  Asopus.     Diod.  4. 

CaRDTUuM,  a  place  near  Amphipolis. 
T^ttcyd.  6,  c.  8. 

CanaAUA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres;  fint 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Memmios  the  edile,  and 
celebrated  on  tbe  19th  of  April.  Persons  in 
mourning  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  tbe 
celebration;  therefore  they  were  not  ot»serTed 
after  the  battle  of  Canne.  They  are  the  same 
as  the  Thesmophoria  of  the  Greeks.  Vid. 
Thesmopboria. 

Caaas,  the  goddess  of  com  and  of  ban-ests, 
was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.  She  had  a 
daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called  Phere- 
phate,/r«tt-6eartn^,  and  afterwards  Proserpine. 
This  daughter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto,  as 
she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  near 
Enoa.    The  rape  of  Proserpine  was  grievous  to 
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Cerei,  ulio  Mogjkt  har  All  vrer  SicHj;  md  utai 
night  canWi  the  lighted  two  torcfaet  in  (be  flamei 
of  MoMit  MuoL,  tooontioiie  heriearch  bjoigfat 
all  over  the  world.    She  at  last  fooad  her  veil 
Bear  the  iboBtaiii  Cyaae;  bat  ao  UHelltgeace 
eoold  be  reeeived  of  tfaa  piaoe  of  her  coaceal- 
■Mot,  dll  at  la«t  die  nfrnph  Arediata  ioformed 
her  that  her  daughter  had  beea  carried  awaj  by 
Pluto.    No  sooner  had  Cerea  heard  thit  thaa 
Ae  flew  to  bea?eo  with  her  chariot  drawn  by 
two  dragons,  and  demanded  of  Jupiter  the  re- 
storation of  her  daughter.    The  endearours  of 
Jupiter  to  soften  her  by  representing  Pluto  as 
a  powerful  god,  to  becuoie  her  son-in-law,  pro?- 
ed  fruitless,  and  the  restoration  wm  granted, 
provided  Proserpine  had  not  eaten  any  thing  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ptuto.  Ceres  upon  this  repaired 
Id  Pluto,  but  Proserpine  had  eaten  the  grains  of 
a  pomegranate  which  she  bad  gathered  as  she 
walked  over  the  miystan  fields,  and  Ascalaphus, 
die  only  one  who  had  seen  her,  discovered  it,  to 
make  his  court  to  Plato.    The  return  of  Proser- 
pine upon  earth  was  therefore  impracticable; 
iHit  Ascalaphus,  for  his  dnsolicited  information, 
was  changed  into  an  owl.     [Vid  Ascalaphus.] 
The  grief  of  Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
was  80  great,  that  Jupiter  granted  Proserpine  to 
pass  six  months  with  her  mother,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  with  Pluto.    During  the  inquiries  of 
Ceres  for  her  daughter,  the  cultivation  of  the 
aarth  was  neriected,  and  the  gronnd  became 
barren;  therefore,  to  rrpair  the  loss  which  man- 
kind had  suffered  by  her  absence,  the  goddess 
went  to  Attica,  which  was  become  the  most 
desolate  countiy  in  the  worid,  and  instructed 
Triptolemus  of  Eleosis  in  every  thing  which 
eanoeraad  agriculture.    She  taught  him  how  to 
plough  the  ground,  to  sow  and  reap  the  com,  to 
make  bread,  and  to  take  particular  care  of  fruit 
trees.    After  these  instructions,  she  gave  him 
her  chariot,  and  commanded  him  to  travel  all 
over  the  worid,  and  communicate  his  knowledge 
of  agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who 
hitherto  lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the 
earth.    [Vid,  Triptolemus.]     Her  beneficence 
to  mankind  made  Ceres  respected.     Sicily  was 
supposed  to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  god- 
dess, and  Diodoros  says,  that  she  and  her  daugh- 
ter made  their  first  appearance  to  mankind  in 
Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  as  a  nuptial  dowry 
from  Jupiter  when  he  married  Proserpine.  The 
Sicilians  made  a  yearly  sacrifice  to  Ceres,  e?ery 
man  according  to  his  abilities;  and  the  fountain 
of  Cyane,  through  which  Pluto  opened  himself 
a  passage  with  his  trident,  when  carrying  away 
Proserpine,  was  publicly  honoured  with  an  of- 
fering of  bolls,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims  was 
shed  in  the  waters  of  the  fountain.     Besides 
these,  other  ceremonies  were  observed  in  honour 
of  the  goddesses  who  had  so  pecdliarly  favoured 
the  island.    The  commemoration  of  the  rape 
was  celebrated  about  the  beginning  of  the  har- 
vest, and  the  search  of  Ceres  at  the  time  that 
corn  is  sown  in  the  earth.    The  latter  festival 
continued  six  successive  days;  and  during  the 
celebration,  the  votaries  af  Ceres  made  use  of 
some  free  and  wanton  expressions,  as  that  lai»- 
guage  had  made  the  goddess  smile  while  melan- 
choly ibr  the  Ion  of  her  daaghter.    Attica, 


wkieh  had  baei  m  aminantly  diatingniihad  by 
the  goddess,  gratefully  remenibered  her  favoon 
in  the  celebratioii  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteriea. 
[Fid.  Bleasioia]    Ceres  also  performed  the 
duties  of  a  legislator,  and  the  Sictlians  foand 
the  advantages  of  bar  salataiy  laws;  henoa,  her 
saname  of  Thasmophorap    She  is  the  same  mm 
the  Isu  of  the  Egyptians,  and  her  worship,  it  is 
said,  was  first  brought  into  Ghreece  liy  Eredt- 
theus.    She  met  with  difierent  adventures  whea 
she  travelled  over  the  earth,  and  the  impudenee 
of  Stdlio  was  severely  punished.    To  avoid  the 
importunities  of  Neptune,  she  changed  herself 
into  a  mare;  but  die  eod  took  advantage  of  her 
metamorphosis,  and  from  their  union  arose  the 
horse  Anon.    [Fid.  Arion]    The  bnth  of  this 
monster  so  offended  Ceres,  that  she  withdrew 
herself  from  the  sight  of  mankind ;  and  the  earth 
would  have  perished  for  want  of  her  assistance, 
bad  not  Pan  discovered  her  in  Arcadia,  and 
given  information  of  it  to  Jupiter.    The  Patem 
were  sent  by  the  god  to  comfort  her,  and  nt  their 
persuasion  she  returned  to  Sicily,  where  her 
statues  represented  her  veiled  in  Mack,  with 
the  head  of  a  horse,  and  holding  a  dove  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  dolphin.  In  their  men* 
fices  the  ancients  offered  Cerrs  a  pregnant  sow, 
as  that  animal  ofteo  injnres  and  destroys  the 
productions  of  the  earth.    While  the  com  was 
yet  in  grass,  they  offered  her  a  ram,  after  the 
victim  had  been  led  three  times  roaad  the  field. 
Ceres  was  represented  with  a  garland  of  ears 
of  com  on  her  head,  holding  in  one  band  a 
lighted  torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy,  which 
was  sacred  to  her.    She  appears  as  n  eountiy- 
woman  moanted  on  the  back  of  an  ox  and  car- 
rying a  basket  oa  her  left  arm,  and  holding  a 
hoe;  and  sometimes  she  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  winged  dragons.    She  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Rhea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  Boaa  Dea, 
Berecynthia,  &c.    The  Romans  paid  her  great 
adoratnm,  ajid  her  festivals  were  yearij  cele- 
brated by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month  of 
April,  during  eight  days.    These  matrons  ab- 
stained during  several  days  from  the  use  of  wine 
and  every  carnal  enjoyment    They  always  bora 
lighted  torches  in  commemoration  of  the  god- 
dess; and  whoever  came  to  these  festivals  with- 
out a  previous  initiation,  was  punished  with 
death.    Cert$  is  metaphorically  called  bread  and 
com,  as  the  word  Bmoekiu  is  frequently  used  to 
signify  toine.    ,^poUod.  1,  c.  6,  I.  2,  e.  1.  1.  S, 
c.  12  and  U.—Paua,  1,  c  SI,  1.  2,  c.  54,  I. 
3,  c.  23, 1.  8,  c.  26,  kc.^Diod.  1 ,  kc—Hetiod, 
Theog.-'Ovid.  Fast.  A,  v.  417.    .Afrl.  fab.  7, 
8,  &c.~CJ«iidtan.  de  Rtpi.     Pn$,—Cie.  in 
Verr.^CaUimaeh,  in  Cer.—Uv.  t9  and  31  — 
SUU,  TM.  12.-~X>ionys.  Hal.  l,c.  S3.— Higin. 
P.  J.  2. 

Cnaxssns,  a  place  of  Bmotia.  Pmu.  9,  c. 
14. 

CxaiTA,  a  people  of  Crete. 

CnailLis  Anicius,  a  consul  elect,  who  wished 
a  temple  to  be  raised  to  Nero,  as  to  a  god,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Pisonian  eoaspiracy,  &e. 
TaeiL  Ann.  16,  c.  74. 

Cxan,  a  people  of  Ebroria. 

CxaiLLi  or  Carilljk,  now  Oiretta,  a  town  of 
the  Bnitii  near  the  Laos.    SinA,  6. 
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CwMTmn^  mtm  Zen,  a  town  of  EnboM, 
irk*  iakabiluiti  west  Id  the  Trojaa  «var, 
kiM  ^  EJpkcBM-,  ton  of  Ckalccdoo.    Ho- 

mr.  a  t,  V.  45  — fiferflft.   10. A  beaaliful 

jMib,  kMkg  tke  la? ottrite  of  ihe  Booiaii  ladies, 
Hd  espacialljr  of  Salpitia,  kc.  HorU  1,  S^t. 
t,  T.  81.— Oae  of  the  early  heretics  from  Chris- 
tianity. 

CtaMAmra,  a  piaee  where  RoomIm  was  ex- 
fQsedby«Mof  thesarraBtiof  AmiUins.  PM. 


Caan,  aa  islaad  without  the  piHanof  Her* 
catenae  iha  African  coast  Strth.  L-^Pim, 
3iidtf.  I 

Caans,  a  priest  of  Cybele. 
CaaoK,  a  fraalain  o€  HistasMlis,  whose  wa- 
tenradered  MMk all  the aheep  thatdraakof 
Ihem.    PKa.  S,c.2. 

CiBorasADis,  asoa  of  Phraates  kiag  of  Per- 
sia, giT€B  as  aa  hostage  ts  Aagustns. 
Ciaossot,  a  place  of  the  Ionian  sea. 
CsBfKiaxs,  a  kiag  of  Egypt,  who  is  Bappo»> 
cd  CD  hare  tmilt  (be  naUtst  pyraaaid. 

CaaaouBj,  a  people  of  Greece,  who  prolhiied 
(he  teapie  of  Delphi.    Fhd.  in  Sol. 

CaaaaTlfii,  a  people  of  Spaia  that  uihahited 
fte  ssoden  distncc  of  CevJaaa  ia  Catalooia. 
PbL  S,  c.  8. 

CaaioBLXPvms,  a  kiog  of  Thrace,  eonqoered 
by  Philip kwg  of  Macedoeia.  Poly«M.1,c.Sl 
Ciarau,  a  town  of  Celtiheria.    lae.  40, 
c-41. 
CaaTOBirB,  a  toim  of  Asia  Minor. 
CaarAans,  a  Baaaa  knight  who  conspired 
wi&  PisM  ^aiast  Naro.    TmsU  ^n.  1«,  c.  60 
P.  CiansB,  OB  officer  under  Venrea.    Cie. 
m  FtfT.  i,  c  44. 

CiaTCM,  a  saeerdotal  faauly  at  Athens. 
7Wop£«,c6S. 

Caaicnr^  a  aDCootaia  of  BoBotia.  Poas.  •, 
fcfO.  ^ 

CaanucA,  a  towa  of  Cypres.    Diod. 
Caanriay  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  mountain 
ofAicadia.     /'osw.  7,  c  26 . 

CaanrrTBa,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Paiu.  7, 
ctt. 

CasKLuna  Balsos,  a  torbalent  CarlhaginiaB, 
vhu  <Jrcaait  of  mooej,  and  penaaded  Nero  that 
Jamraii  ireasiirea  had  been  deposited  by  Dido 
in  a  cctlain  place,  which  he  described.  Inquiry 
was  amda,  aad  whea  ao  nKmoT  was  found, 
Ceselfiasdcstrofed  hianelf.    Tmii,  Jltm.  16, 

CasBHaiA,  an  inlamoas  prostitute,  bora  of  an 
iUaslrioaa  faaail^  at  Rome.    iae.  6,  t.  136. 

Casniia,  an  epicareaa  of  Smyrna ,  who  taught 

iheioric  at  Bbodes,  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

A  gpfcner  of  Syria.     7adl.  H.  6 Soto- 

tm,  an  infonnef  aader  Nero.  Tactl.  H.  4. 

P^ocolas,  n  man  acquitted  of  an  accusation  of 

fhf  wiling  the  pabticaMney.  Jd,  Am.  90. 

A  brid^  at  Borne. 

CaarmiMA,  part  of  Epiias.    Peas.  S,  c.  2S. 

Caaiaimiw,  son  of  Helenas  aao  Andromache. 
After  hit  father's  death  he  settled  in  fipims, 
above  «ie  fiver  Tbyamis,  and  called  Ihe  oeantry 
PflHi.  l,e.U. 


Cans,  a  Ung  of  Egypt,  the  same  as  Pro- 
teus.    Diod.  1. 

CaTaious,  the  snraame  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Cornel ii. Marcus,  a  consul  in  the  se- 
cond Punic  war.  Cie.  in  BnU, A  tribune  at. 

Rome,  of  the  most  oonrapted  morals,  who  joined 
Catiline  in  his  oonapiracy  against  the  state,  and 
was  commissioned  to  murder  Cicero.  He  waa 
apprehended,  and,  with  Lentulus,  put  to  death 

by  the  Roman  senate.    Plal.  in  Cie.  buc^ 

A  Trojan,  killed  by  Torous.  Vvrg,  jEh.  12,  t. 
613. P.  Con.  a  powerful  Roman,  who  em- 
braced the  party  of  Marius  against  Sytla.  His 
mistress  had  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  OTcr 
him,  that  she  distributed  bis  ihTours,  and  Lu- 
callna  was  not  ashamed  to  court  her  smiles, 
when  he  wished  to  be  appointed  general  against 
Mithridates  i— — A  senator  pot  to  death  for 
adultery  under  Valentinian. 

Cbtii,  a  people  of  Cilicia. 

Canus,  a  ri?er  of  Mysia.— ^A  moontaia 
which  separates  Noricum  from  Pannonia. 

CaTo,  a  danghter  of  Pootns  aad  Terra,  who 
manied  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  6bc.  Hmod.  Theog,  v.  237.— iMoan. 
9«  T.  946. 

Ceus  and  Cbus,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Tccra, 
who  married  Pbcebe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona 
and  Astoria.    Hrsiod.  TVcg.  ?.   136.— Ftv|^. 

jSa.    4,  V.  179. ^The  father  of  Tnaaen. 

Uamtr.  IL  2,  t.  364. 

Cetx,  a  king  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lacifer, 
and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned  aa 
be  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros.  His 
wife  was  apprised  of  his  misfortnne  in  a  dream, 
and  found  his  dead  body  washed  oa  the  sea 
shore.  They  were  both  changed  into  biids  call- 
ed AlcyoDs.  Vid.  Alcyone.  Oeid.  MH.  11,  t. 
687.— Pout.  1,  c.  32.  Aceordiog  to  JSpoUad. 
1,  c  7, 1.  2,  e.  7,  the  husband  of  Alcyone  and 
the  king  of  Trachinia  were  two  difiereat  persona. 

Chea,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Chamnus,  a  moimtain  of  Arabia  Felix.  Dt- 
od.  3. 

CHAsaiA,  a  rillage  of  Egypt. 

CHABaiAS,  an  Athenian  general  and  philoso- 
pher, who  chiefly  signaliaed  himself  when  he 
assisted  the  Bmotians  against  Agesilaus.  In 
this  celebrated  campaign,  he  oidered  his  sol- 
diers to  put  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  firmly 
to  rest  their  spears  upon  the  other,  and  cover 
ihemsehes  with  their  shields,  by  which  mc;ans 
he  daunted  the  enemy,  and  had  a  statue  raised 
to  his  honour  ia  that  same  posture.  Ue  assist- 
ed also  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  conquer- 
ed the  whole  Island  of  Cyprus:  bnt  be  at  last 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  ezcessife  courage,  and 
despised  to  fly  from  his  ship,  when  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  save  his  life  like  his  companions, 
B.  C.  376.  C.  A>p.  uivi<^.— IKod  16— Pint. 
taPAoe. 

CHABaTis,  a  king  of  Egypt    Diod,  1. 

Cblsamitjc,  a  people  at  the  foot  of  Caaca- 
sus. 

CuitaBAs,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  on  agri- 
culture.^—An  officer  who  murdered  Caligula, 
A.  D.  41,  to  prevent  the  infameus  death  whidi 
was  prt'pared  against  himselC—-*Aa  /  ' 
&c    Tkmyd.  8,  c.  74, 6tc. 
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GacREDBiiue,  a  brother  of  Epicnrus,  &c. 
Viog.  ' 

CuiBaiMON,  a  coittic  poet,  aod  diaeiple  of 
Socrates. A  stoic,  who  wrote  od  the  Egyp- 
tian priests. 

CejERipHON,  a  tragic  poet  of  Atheas,  in  tike 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

CfiiERESTiiiTA,  the  mother  of  Epicnnis,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family. 

CHAaiNTHDS,  a  beautiful  youth,  £lc.    Ho- 
rat.  1.  Serm.  2,?.  81. 
Chsrippds,  an  extortioner,  &c.  Jue.  8,  v.  96. 
CHiKao,  the  founder  of  Ghxronea.    Pl%U.  in 
SylL 

Ghjkronia,  CiLsaoNBA,  and  CBBaaoKBA, 
a  city  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Cephisas,  celebrated 
for  a  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians, 
B.  C.  447,  and  for  the  victoiy  which  Philip  of 
Macedonia  obtained  there  with  32,000  men, 
o?er  the  confederate  army  of  the  Thebans 
and  the  Athenians,  consisting  of  90,000  men, 
the  2d  of  August,  B.  C  SS8.  Plutarch  was 
bom  there.  The  town  was  anciently  called 
Aroe.  Pma.  9,  c.  40,^PhU,  in  Pdop,  &c.— 
Strab.B, 

Cbaljkov,  a  city  of  Loans. —  A  port  of 
BtBtia. 

Chales,  a  herald  of  Busiris,  put  to  death  by 
Hercules.    JpoU^d.  2,  c  6. 

Chalcjba,  a  town  of  Caria, of  Phoenicia. 

Chalcba,  an  island  with  a  town  near  Rhodes. 

PUn.  6,  c  3. A  festiTal  at  Athens.     Vid. 

Panathensea. 

Chaloedon  and  ChalcIdSnia,  now  Kadp- 
fent,  an  ancient  city  of  Bitbynia,  opposite  By- 
zantium, built  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  head- 
ed by  Argias,  B.  C.  686.  It  was  first  called 
Procerastis,  and  aAerwards  Colpasa.  Its  situa- 
tion, however,  was  so  improperly  chosen,  that  it 
was  called  the  city  of  blind  men,  intimating  the 
inconsiderate  plan  of  the  founders.  Strah.  7. — 
PUn.  6,  c.  Si.—Mela,  1,  c  19. 

CHALCiDKirB,  a  part  of  Syria,  very  fruitful. 
PUn  5,  c.  23. 

Chalcidbitses,  the  inhabitants  of  the  isth- 
mus between  Teos  aod  Erythrae. ^A  people 

near  the  Phasis. 

Chalcidius,  a  commander  of  the  Lacede- 
monian fleet  killed  by  the  Athenians,  &c.  Thu- 
eyd.  8,  c  8. 
ChalcioYca,  a  country  of  Thrace — of  Syria. 
CHALcmicus,  (of  Chaldtj)  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Come  in  Italy,  as  built  by  a  colony 
from  Cbalcis.     Virg.  w9Sn.  6,  ▼.  17. 

Chalciobus,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  because 
she  had  a  temple  at  Cbalcis  in  Euboea.  She 
was  also  called  Chalciotis  and  Cbalcidica. 

Cbalci6pe,  a  daughter  of  ^etes  king  of  Col- 
chis, who  married  Phryxus  son  of  Athamas,  who 
had  fled  to  her  father's  court  for  protection. 
She  had  some  children  by  Phiyxus,  and  she  pre- 
served her  life  from  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of 
her  father,  who  had  murdered  her  husband  to 
obtain  the  golden  fleece.  [Vid  Phryxus.]  (Mnd 

Henid.  17,  v.  232  — /^n.  fab.  14,  &c 

The  mother  of  Thessalns  by  Hercules.  JfyoUod, 
2,  c.  7.— ^Tfae  daughter  of  Rhexeoor,  who 
married  £geus.    Id.  3,  c.  1. 
Cbalcis,  now  JEgnpo^  the  chief 'city  of  £a- 


boea,  in  diat  part  which  is  nearest  to  B«ati«u^ 
It  was  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony.  The 
island 'was  said  to  have  been  anciently  joined 
to  the  continent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cbal- 
cis. There  were  three  other  towns  of  the  same 
name,  in  Thrace,  Acamania,  and  Sicily,  all 
belonging  to  the  Corinthians.  PUn,  4,  c.  12. 
^Sindf.  14).— Pout.  6,  c.  23.— Cie.  A*.  D.  3, 
c.  10. 

Cbalcitis,  a  country  of  Ionia.  Pam.  7,c.  5. 

CbalcSoon,  a  son  of  iEgyptus,  by  Arabia. 
JSpoUod.  2,  c.  1.-^— A  man  of  Cos,  who  wound- 
ed Hercules,  Id.  2,  c.  7. ^The  father  of  E1&- 

phenor,  one  of  the  Grecian  chids  in  the  Trojan 

war.    Pmas.  8,  e.  16. ^A  man  who  assisted 

Hercules  in  his  war  against  Augias.  Pam.  8,  c. 
16. 

Cbalcom,  a  Messenian,  who  remindtd  An- 
tilochos,  son  of  Nestor,  to  beware  of  the  iEtfaio- 
pians,  by  whom  he  was  to  perish. 

Cbalcus,  a  man  made  governor  of  Cyzicoa 
by  Alexander.    PoliifCBn. 

Cbaldjka,  a  conntiy  of  Asia,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Its  capital  is  Babylon, 
whose  inhabitants  were  Cunoos  for  their  know- 
ledge of  astrology.  Cie.  de  Dvo.  I,  c.  1— l>iod. 
2 — StnA.  2— Pirn.  6,  c.  28. 

Cbaldjbi,  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea. 

Cbalestba,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  BerodeL 
7,  c.  123 

CbalovItis,  a  conntiy  of  Media. 

Cbalt BBS  aod  Cal^ bbs,  a  people  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  Pontus,  once  vety  poweifol,  and 
possessed  of  a  great  extent  of  conntiy,  aboand- 
ing  in  iron  mines,  where  the  inhabitants  work- 
ed naked.  The  Calybes  attacked  die  ten  thoo- 
sand  in  their  retreat,  and  behaved  with  moch 
spirit  and  courage.  They  were  partly  conquer- 
ed by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  Some  authon 
imagine  that  the  Calybes  are  a  nation  of  Spain. 

Virg  JEn.S,\  421 — Sindt.  12,  &c. dfpot- 

lifn  2,  V.  376 — Xtnoph  jStnab.  4,  &c. He- 

rodot.  1,  c.  iS.-'.Jwtm.  44,  c  3^ 

Chajltbon,  now  supposed  to  be  JiUppo,  a 
town  of  Syria,  which  gave  the  name  of  Ch&&- 
bowUia  to  the  neighbouring  country. 

Cbaltbonitis,  a  country  of  Syria,  so  faBAona 
for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  Persia  drank  no  other. 

Cbaltbs,  a  river  in  Spahi,  where  Ju4m.  44, 
c.  3,  places  the  people  called  Calybes. 

Cbahani  and  Cbamavibi,  a  people  of  Geiv 
many.     TaeU.  in  Germ. 

CflAim,  a  river  betweeen  Armenia  and  Al- 
bania, falling  into  the  Caspian  sea. 

Cbaon,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus.— A 
son  of  Priam.     Vid.  Chaooia. 

Cba5nbs,  a  people  of  Epiras. 

CbaSmia,  a  mcuntainoos  part  of  Epima, 
which  receives  its  name  from  Cbaon,  a  son  of 
Priam,  inadvertantly  killed  by  his  brother  He- 
lenas. There  was  a  wood  near,  where  doves 
(Chaonia  wes)  were  said  to  deliver  oracles. 
The  words  GMoniiis  viehu  are  by  ancient  an- 
thors  applied  to  acorns,  the  food  of  the  first  in- 
habitants. Lueon.  6,  v.  426. — Ctotuiiati.  de 
Pro$.  nqjt.  3,  V.  47.— Fwy.  JBn.  3,  v.  336.^ 
Propert.  1,  el.  9.— Owrf.  Ji.  A.  1. 

Cbaonitis,  a  country  of  Assyria. 

Cbaos,  a  mde  and  ^apelav  nan  of  matter, 
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iffUcfcb  t  ibe  poeU  soppow,  |»io-«zi8ted  the  Ibr- 
I  flf  ibe  world,  ud  fivm  which  Ibe  ooi- 
w»  ftnatd  bj  the  baad  aod  power  of  a  ^ 
This  dodriiie  was  first  etlir 
kilted  by  HniBd,  frooi  wbom  the  niccMdiog 
poets  have  capied  it;  aad  it  ii  probable  that  it 
was  obaeiwclj  drawn  fron  tbe  acoooot  of  Moses, 
bf  htmg  eaiHed  from  tbe  anoals  of  Saocbonia- 
thoB,  whoee  tfe  it  fixed  antecedeol  to  the  sie|» 
eC  Troj.  Chaos  was  deened  by  some,  as  one 
of  Ibe  oldest  sf  the  gods,  and  invoked  as  one  of 
tliB  iaicaal  dettias.  Virg.  JBm,  4,  ?.  610.— 
OndL  Akt,  1,  fab.  I. 

CoaxiMLA,  a  town  of  Pboeis.  Arodol.  8, 
cSS. 

CiURaoBos,  a  river  of  Phocis,  falling  into 
^  Cephaaos.     5Cat.  TkA.  4,  t.  46. 

CBABAUurs,  a  place  of  Argos,  where  milita- 
17  cawcs  were  tried.     Thuend.  6,  e.  60. 

Cwsaaai>4s,  an  Atheoiaa  geacral,  seat  with 
20  shipa  Id  Sialj  daring  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  died  426  B.  C.  lie.     Tbaeyd.  3,  c.  86. 

Chs ■•■!»«,  a  people  near  Pontes. 

Cmeamax,  a  town  of  Anneoia. A  philoso- 
pher of  PeigaBHis,  who  wrote  an  hislorj  of 
Greece  in  40  books. 

Cwiaiigs  and  Charaxus,  a  Mityleoean, 
kaiber  to  Sa|ipho,  who  became  passionately 
ftad  of  die  conrteaan  Rhodope,  upon  whom  he 
sfaaadered  all  his  possessions,  and  redaced  him- 
self to  poverty,  end  the  aeoessily  of  piratical  ez- 
earwon.  Oaid.  Henid,  16,  v.  117  — fbrsdol. 
2,  c.  ISo,  be 

CHAaAzns,  one  of  the  eentaurs.  Ovid,  Ma, 
12,  ▼.  312- 

Chaueo,  an  Athcaiin  general. ^A  statna; 

17  of  liadas,  who  was  12  years  employed  in 
ankia^  dbe  fuum  Colossos  at  Rhodes.    PUn. 

S4,  c.  7. A  maa  who  wounded  Cyrus  when 

fi^tio^  ngaiost  his  brodier  Artazeraes. >Ad 

hulsriaa  oT  Bii^ene,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Alex- 

«der. ^An  Athenian  who  fought  with  Dari- 

m  agaiasC  Alexander.    Curt.  4,  c  6. ^A  ri- 
ver eTPeioponneans.    Pbit.  in  AraL 

Cwsalri.Ba,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  Ibe  Lacedswnonians.    Xtnopk,  Me- 

SMT.  I.— ..flrwi.  Polil.  6,  c.  6 A  famous 

phynciaa  under  Tiberias.   Ttrnt.  Ann.  6,  c.  60 

CHABwuDBa,  an  officer  of  Dlonyiius  the 
yonngfer,  wham  Dion  gained  (0  dethrone  the  ty- 
rant.   Disd.  16. 

ChabIeus  the  mother  of  Tiresias,  greatly  fa- 
by  Mioerva.    Apollod.  S,  c.  6.— A 
'  ai  Apollo,  who  married  the  centaur 
Odd.  MeL  2,  t.  666. 

CBAaiDKifus,  a   Roman    exposed    to   wild 

beaslk    MmrHal.  1,  ep.  44 An  Athenian, 

baaiahed  by  Alexander,  and  killed  by  Dsrius,  &c. 

CoAalLA,  a  festival  observed  ooce  in  nine 
ycan  hy  fte  Delphians.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
Ihis  eirmmstanfe.  In  a  great  famine  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Delpbi  assembled  and  applied  to  their 
kisg  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  acccordingly 
dbtribated  a  little  eocn  he  had  among  the  no- 
bleit;  bot  as  a  poor  little  girl  called  Charila, 
begged  the  king  with  more  than  common  ear- 
nestness, he  beat  her  iritfa  his  shoe,  and  the  girl, 
enable  ta  bear  bis  treatment,  hanged  herself  in 


bar  giidle.  The  famine  iaereaied;  and  the  ora- 
cle told  the  kiag,  that  to  relieve  bis  people,  ha 
must  atone  for  the  murder  of  Charila.  Upon 
this  a  festival  was  inslitated,  with  expiatoiy 
rites.  The  king  presided  over  this  institution, 
and  distributed  pal^e  and  con  to  such  as  at- 
tended. Cbsrila^s  image  was  brought  before 
the  kiag,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe;  after 
which  it  wBs  carried  to  a  desolate  place,  where 
they  pat  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and  buried  it 
where  Charila  was  buried.  Plut,  t»  Quail. 
Qrae. 

CBAaiLlns  and  Chamllvs,  a  son  of  Polydec- 
tes  king  of  Sparta,  educated  and  protected  by 
his  uDcTe  Lycurgus.  He  made  war  against  Ar- 
gos,  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  released  on  promising  that  he  would 
cease  from  war,  an  engagement  he  soon  broke. 
He  died  in  tbe  64th  year  of  his  age.  Paut.  2, 
S6, 1.  6,  e.  48.— —A  Spartan,  wbo  changed  the 
monarchical  power  into  an  aristocracy.  Arid. 
PoHt.  6,  c.  12. 

Chauillds,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Lealy- 
diides.    Uerodid.  8,  c.  ISl. 

Chabjni  and  CAaiNi,  a  people  of  Germany. 
PUn  4,  c.  14. 

Chau*,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks,  sur- 
rounded with  pleasures,  graces,  and  delight. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Vulcan.  Homer.  II,  18,  v. 
362. 

Chabisia,  a  town  of  Arcadia.    Paus,  8,  c. 

3. ^A  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces,  with 

dances  which  continued  all  night.  He  who 
continued  awake  the  longest,  was  rewarded  with 
a  cake.    • 

Chamsius,  an  orator  at  Athens.  Cic,  m  B, 
83. 

Cbamstia,  festivals  at  Rome,  celebrated  en 
the  20th  of  February,  by  the  distribotion  of  mu- 
tual presents,  with  the  intention  of  reconcilina 
friends  and  relations.  Vol,  Max.  2,  c.  1.— OvuT 
F«U.  1. 

CharItbs  and  Gratlb,  the  Graces  daugh- 
ters of  Venus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus,  are  thne 
in  number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Enphrosyne. 
They  were  the  constant  attendsnts  of  Venus, 
and  they  were  represented  as  three  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  modest  virgins,  all  holding  one  ano- 
ther by  the  band.  They  presided  over  kindnem 
and  all  good  offices,  and  their  worship  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  nine  muses,  with  wbom  they 
had  a  temple  in  common.  They  were  general- 
ly represented  naked,  because  kindnesses  ought 
to  be  done  with  sincerity  and  candour.  The 
moderns  explain  the  allegory  of  their  holding 
their  hands  joined,  by  observing,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  perpetual  and  never  ceasing  in- 
tercourse of  kindness  and  benevolence  among 
friends.  Their  youth  denotes  the  constant  re- 
membrance that  we  ought  ever  to  have  of  kind- 
nesses received;  and  their  virgin  purity  and  inno- 
cence teach  us,  that  acts  of  benevolence  ought 
to  be  done  withoot  any  expectations  of  restora- 
tion, and  that  we  ought  never  to  suffer  others  or 
ourselves  to  be  guilty  of  base  or  impure  favours. 
Homer  speaks  only  of  two  Graces. 

CbarIton,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisinm,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  composed 
a  Greek  romance,  called  The  Lava  of  Oittreat 
B  b 
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•tul  CkdSrhoet  which  has  been  much  admired 
for  iti  elegftDce,  and  the  originality  of  the  cba- 
racten  it  deBcribei.  There  is  a  very  leaned  edi- 
tioD  of  Chariton,  by  Retike,  with  D'Orrille's 
notes,  2  Tols.  4to.     Amst.  1760. 

CharmXdas,  a  philosopher  of  nncommon  n^e- 
mory.    PHn,  7,  c.  24. 

Chabmb  and  Garmb,  the  mother  of  Brito- 
martis  by  Jupiter. 

Cbarmidbi,  a  Lacedemonian  sent  by  the 
king  to  qaell  seditions  in  Crete.    Pout.  S,  c.  2. 

A  boxer.   li  6,  c  7. A  philosopher  of 

the  third  academy,  B.  C.  96. 

Chaeminits,  an  Athenian  general,  who  de- 
feated the  Peloponnesiaos.     Tkwyd,  8,  c.  42. 

Charmione,  a  servant-maid  of  Cleopatra, 
who  stabbed  herself  aTier  the  example  of  her 
mistress.    Plut.  in  JhUon: 

Charmis,  a  physician  of  Marseilles,  in  Nero's 
age,  who  ased  cold  baths  for  bis  patients,  and 
prescribed  medicines  contrary  to  those  of  bis 
contemporaries.     Pftn.  21,  c  1. 

Charmostna,  a  festiTal  in  Eg)'pt  Plut,  de 
Md. 

Charmotas,  a  part  of  Arabia. 

Charmvs,  a  poet  of  Syracuse,  some  of  whose 
fragmente  are  found  scattered  in  Atbeoaeos. 

Charok,  a  Theban,  who  received  into  his 
house  Pelopidas,  and  his  friends,  when  they  de- 
livered Thebes  from  granny,  &c.  Plui.  in  Pelop. 

An  historian  of  Lampsacus,  son  of  Py  theus, 

who  wrote  two  books  on  Persia,  besides  other 

treatises,  B.  C.  479. An  historian  of  Nau- 

cratis,  who  wrote  an  history  of  his  country  and 

of  Egrpt A  Carthaginian  writer,  &c.— 

A  god  of  hell,  son  of  Erebus  and  Noz,  who  con- 
ducted the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the 
river  Styx  and  Acheron  to  the  infernal  regions 
for  an  obolus.  Such  as  had  not  been  honoured 
with  a  funeral  were  not  permitted  to  enter  his 
boat,  without  previously  wandering  on  the  shore 
for  one  hundred  years.  If  any  living  person 
presented  himself  to  cross  the  Stygian  lake,  he 
could  not  be  admitted  before  he  showed  Charon 
a  golden  bough,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Sibyl,  and  Charon  was  imprisoned  for  one  year, 
because  he  had  ferried  over,  against  his  own 
will,  Hercules,  without  this  passport.  Charon  is 
represented  as  an  old  robust  man,  with  a  hide- 
ous countenance,  long  white  beard,  and  piercing 
eyes  His  garment  is  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his 
forehead  is  covered  with  wrinkles.  As  all  the 
dead  were  obliged  to  pay  a  small  piece  of  money 
for  their  admission,  it  was  always  usual  among 
the  ancients,  to  place  under  the  tongue  of  the 
deceased,  a  piece  of  money  for  Charon.  This 
fable  of  Charon  and  his  boat  is  boirowed  from 
the  Egyptians,  whose  dead  were  carried  across 
a  lake,  where  sentence  was  passed  on  them,  and 
according  to  their  good  or  bad  actions,  they  were 
honoured  with  a  splendid  burial,  or  left  unnoti- 
ced in  the  open  atr.  Ftd  Acherusia.  Diod  1  — 
Senee.  in  Her,  Fur.  act.  8,  v.  766.— Fiiy.  JEn, 
6,  V.  298,  &c. 

Charokdas,  a  man  of  Catana,  who  gave  laws 
to  the  people  of  Thorium,  and  made  a  law  that 
■o  man  should  be  permitted  to  come  armed  into 
the  assembly.  He  inadvertently  broke  this  law, 


and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  npon  his  iword,  B.  C. 
446.     Vol.  Max  6,  c.  6. 

Charonba,  a  place  of  Asia,  &c. 

Charonia  scrobs,  a  place  of  Italy  emitting 
deadly  vapours.    Ptin.  2,  c.  23 

Charonium,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where  the  sick 
were  supposed  to  be  delivered  ftom  their  disor* 
ders  by  certain  superstitious  solemnities. 

Charops  and  CharSpb^,  a  Trojan,  killed  by 

Ulysses.  Homier.  11. A  powerful  Epirot  who 

assisted  Flaminius  when  making  war  against 
Philip  the  king  of  Macedonia.    rUU.  in  F/om. 

The  first  decennial  archon  at  Athens.   Par 

tere.  1,  c  8. 

Chartbdis,  a  dangerous  whiripool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool  call- 
ed Scylla,  OD  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  very 
dangerous  to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  part 
of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact  sitoation  of 
the  Charybdis  is  not  discovered  by  the  modems, 
as  no  whirlpool  sufficiently  tremendous  is  now 
found  to  correspond  to  the  description  of  the  an- 
cients    The  words 

Ineidit  in  Seyllam  qui  vuU  vitare  Chrnifbdim^ 
became  a  proverb,  to  show  that  in  our  eager- 
ness to  avoid  one  evil,  we  often  fall  into  a  great- 
er. The  name  of  Charybdia  was  properly  be- 
stowed on  mistresses  who  repay  affection  and 
tenderness  with  ingratitude.  It  is  supposed  that 
Charybdis  was  an  avaricions  woman,  who  stole 
the  oxen  of  Hercules,  for  which  theA  she  waa 
struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  changed  Into 
a  whirlpool.  Lycophr,  in  Cats.  Homer  Od.  19. 
—Propert  3,  el.  W.—Ital.  14.>-0vid.  in  16m. 
de  Ponto,  4,  el  10.  j9mor.'2,  el.  16  —Fit;;.  JEn. 
3,  V.  420. 

.  Chaubi  and  Ch&uci,  a  people  of  Germany, 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  country  now  called  Fnea- 
land  and  Bremen. 

Chaula,  a  village  of  Egypt. 

Chaxjros.     Vid.  Caoros. 

Chela,  a  Greek  word,  (y»xir)  signifying 
dmos^  which  is  applied  to  thebcorpioo,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  lies,  according  to 
the  ancients,  contiguous  to  Vii^o.  Virg.  6.  1, 
V.  33. 

Chblbs,  a  satrap  of  Selencos,  &e. 

ChelIdon,  a  misti-ess  of  Verres.  Cie.m  Per. 

1,  c.  40. 

ChelidSnia,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  begging  from 
door  to  door,  and  singing  certain  songs,  £^. 

Jlthm The  wind  Favonius  was  calleO  also 

Chelidonia^  from  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  7th  of  the  calends  of  March,  the  time 
when  swallows  first  made  their  appearance.  Pltis. 

2,  c.  47. 

ChelIdonije,  now  KeUdam,  small  islands  op- 
posite the  promontory  of  Taurus,  of  the  same 
name,  very  dangerous  to  sailors.  Dionys.  Ptrieg. 
V.  506  —Plin.  5,  c.  27  and  31— liv  33,  c  41. 

CHBLYDdms,  a  daughter  of  king  Leotychidea, 
who  married  Cleooymus,  and  committed  adal- 
tcry  with  Acrotatus.     PhU.  in  Pyrr. 

Chblidj^nium,  a  promontory  of  mount  Tauma, 
projecting  into  the  Pamphylian  sea. 

Chel6ke,  a  nymph  changed  into  a  tortoiae 
by  Mercury,  for  not  being  present  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Jupiter  and  Jono,  and  eondeoined  te 
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for  hanog  ridiculed  tbete 
deities. 

CwMiivm^  A  daughter  of  Leonidet  king  of 
^■m,  who  manied  Cleombrotos.  She  accom- 
|iNed  her  fiftther>  whom  her  Lotband  bad  ex- 
fefied,  9mA  fooB  alter  went  into  baniahment  with 
her  husband,  who  had  ia  hit  tnrn  been  expelled 
bj  LeoQidat.    PkU,  in  Jigid,  Sr  CUom, 

CHKLDMomlGi,  a  people  of  Carnania,  who 
fi^  apoo  turtle,  aod  covered  their  habitations 
with  the  iheih.    /'Km.  6,  c.  24. 

CBXLfBaaia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Cusmns,  an  islaad  in  a  deep  lake  of  Egjpt 
ikr^dU.  tt  e.  166. 
•   Cbeita,  a  towD  of  Laconia. 

CuMMM,  a  Tillage  on  moont  (Eta.  Poub.  10, 

€.24. 

CHVMifw,  a  BOUDtaio  in  Asia  Minor,  from 
whichihe  10,000  Greeks  fint  law  the  lea.  JDiod. 
14. 

Cminiii,  aauMntain  neer  Colchis. 

CuBora  aadCHEospBs,  a  king  of  Egypt,  alter 
Rhampuoilat,  who  built  famous  pyramids,  upon 
which  1060  laJeali  were  expended  only  in  tup- 
piytflg  the  workmen  with  leeks,  parsley,  garlick, 
■ad  other  rcgetables.     Herodot,  2,  c.  124. 

CHBPBBaBH,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  who  also 
hsilt  a  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  ioTeterately 
hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  that  they  pub- 
ficiy  reported,  that  the  pyramids  which  they  had 
boilt  had  been  erected  by  a  shepherd.  HerodaL 

2,  c  \n. 

CiuaEitoca&TBs,  an  artist  who  built  Diana's 
temple  at  Ephesas,  &c.     Strah,  14. 

CHsaufiraos,  a  commander  of  800  Spartans, 
ia  the  expedition  which  Cyras  undertook  against 
his  brother  Artaxenei.     Diod.  14. 

Casaov^A.     Vid.  Chsronea. 

CBKRdraov,  a  tragic  wnter  of  Athens,  in  the 
age  of  Philip.     PkUodr.  in  viHs. 

CHBSJioMisus.     Fid.  Chersoneaos. 

CHcasias,  an  Orchomenian,  reconciled  to 
Feriander  bj  Chilo.  Pausanios  praises  some  of 
kii  poetry,  0,  c.  S8. 

ChkbsidIiias,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Ulysses  in 
file  Trojan  war.     Ovid.  Met,  13,  v.  269. 

CKBasiPHo,  an  architect,  &c  PUn.  36,  c.  14. 

CBERsovisufl,  a  Greek  word,  rendered  by 
the  Latios  Pemnsida.  There  were  many  of 
dicae  aoMog  the  ancients,  of  which  these  five 
art  the  moat  celebrated;  one  called  PeUfponnt" 
nu;  one  called  TVoetan,  in  the  sooth  of  Thrace, 
aiid  westof  the  Hellespont,  where  Miltiades  led 
a  colony  of  Athenians,  and  built  a  wall  across 
the  isthmos.  From  its  isthmus  to  its  further 
shores,  it  oMasured  420  stadia,  extending  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Melas  and  the  Hellespont.  The 
fliird,  called  Tauriea^  now  Crim  Tartaryt  was 
situate  near  the  Pains  Maeotis.  The  fourth,  call- 
ed GmMemy  now  JuUandj  is  in  the  northern 
puis  of  Germany;  and  the  fifth,  sumamed  .^urea, 
lies  in  India,  beyond  the  Ganges.  Herodot  6,  c 
38, 1.  7,  c.  58  —Uo.  31,  c.  16.— Ci^.  ad  Br  2. 

Also  a  peninsula  near  Alexandria  io  Egypt. 

fiirt.  jUcc.  10. 

Cmacsci,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  long 
mainlaieed  a  war  against  Rome.  They  inhabit- 
ed the  coaatiy  between  the  Wescr  and  the  Elbe. 
TadL-^Cttt.  B.  G.  6,  c.  9. 


I     CBmitju,  a  people  near  Pontut. 

CmDoaos,  a  i iver  of  Macedonia  near  Tht^ 

salonica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the 

army  of  Xerxes  with  water,  ukrodot.  7,  c.  127. 

'     CeiuAacHus,  a  great  officer  of  state  at  the 

court  of  Persia.     C  Acp.  in  Cewm. 

Chilius  and  Chilkus,  an  Arcadian,  who  ad* 
vised  the  J^cedaemonians,  when  Xerxes  was  in 
Greece,  not  to  desert  the  common  cause  of  ihehr 
country,  littcdot.  9,  c.  9. 
I  Chilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  has  been 
;  called  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
One  of  his  mixims  was  *^  know  thyself  "  He 
died  through  excess  of  joy,  in  the  arms  of  hit 
son,  who  had  obtained  a  victory  at  Olympia,  B. 

C.  597.  Pirn.  7,  c  33 —Loerl. One  of  the 

Ephori  at  Spartn,  B.  C.  556. 

Chilonis,  the  wife  of  Theopompus  king  of 
Sparta.     Po/yan.  8. 

Chiucra,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung  from 
Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three  heads, 
that  of  a  lion,  of  a  goat,  and  a  dragon,  and  con- 
tinually vomited  flames.  The  foreparts  of  its 
body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  middle  was  that 
of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts  were  those  of  a 
dragon.  It  generally  lived  in  Lycia,  abcut  the 
reign  of  Jobaies,  by  whose  orders  Bellerophon, 
mounted  on  the  horse  Pegasus,  overcame  it.  This 
fabulous  tradition  is  explained  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  there  was  a  burning  mountain  in  Lycia, 
called  Chimaera,  whose  top  was  the  resort  of 
lions,  on  account  of  its  desolate  wilderness;  (he 
middle,  which  was  fruitful,  was  covered  with 
goats;  and  at  the  bottom  the  marshy  ground 
abounded  with  serpents.  Bellerophon  is  said  to 
have  conquered  the  Chimera,  because  he  first 
made  his  habitation  on  that  mountain.  Plutarch 
says  that  it  is  the  captain  of  some  pirates,  who 
adorned  their  ship  with  the  images  of  a  lion,  a 
goat,  and  a  dragon.  From  the  union  of  the  Chi- 
maera with  Ortbos,  sprung  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
lionof^emxa.  Homer.  IL  6,  y.  181. — Hetiod. 
Theog.  V.  522,^^pollod.  1,  c  9, 1.  2,  c  S.— 
Lwrtt  5,  V.  903.->O9id.  9,  Met.  v.  646.— Fiir^. 

•Sn.  6,  V.  288. One  of  the  ships  in  the  fleet 

of  ^neas.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  r.  118. 

Chima&us,  a  river  of  Argolis.  Paul.  2,  c. 
36. 

Chimbriitm,  a  mountain  of  Phthiotis,  in  Thet* 
saly.    PHn  4,  c.  8. 

ChiOmara,  a  woman  who  cut  off  the  head  of 
a  Roman  tribune  when  she  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner, &c.     Plut.  de  Virt  JtfuZ. 

ChIok,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  epistles  were 
edited  cum  no(is,  Cobergi,  8vo.  Lips.  1765. 

ChiSkb,  a  daughter  of  Dxdation,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercuiy  became  enamoured.  To 
enjoy  her  company,  Mercury  lulled  her  to  sleep 
with  his  Caduceus,  and  Apollo,  in  the  night, 
under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  obtained  the 
same  favours  as  Mercury.  From  this  embrace 
Chione  became  mother  of  Philammon  and  Au- 
tolycus,  the  former  of  whom,  as  being  son  of 
Apollo,  became  an  excellent  musician;  and  the 
latter  was  equally  notorious  for  bis  robberies, 
of  which  his  father  Mercury  was  the  patron. 
Chione  grew  so  proud  of  her  commerce  with 
the  gods,  that  she  eren  preferred  her  beauty  to 
that  of  Diana,  for  which  impiety  she  was  killed 
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bgr  the  goddeM,  and  changed  into  a  bawk.  Ovid. 

Met.  11,  fab.  8 A  daugbter  of  Boreas  and 

Orttfayia,  who  had  Eumolpue  by  Neptune.  She 
threw  her  son  into  the  sea,  bat  he  was  preserv- 
ed by  his  father.    JlpoUod.  S,  c.  15.-- Pous.  1, 

e.  S8 A  famous  prostitute.     MtarHal.  8, 

ep.  34. 

Cbionides,  an  Athenian  poet,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  comedy. 

Cmoms,  a  victor  of  Olympia.  Pai».  6,  c. 
18. 

Chios,  now  Seto,  an  island  in  the  ^ean 
sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  receives  its  name,  as  some 
suppose,  from  Chione,  or  from  ;|^<4»v,  moto, 
which  was  very  frex]aent  there.  It  was  well  in- 
habited, mod  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships; 
and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  beautiful 
harbour,  which  conld  contain  eighty  ships.  The 
wine  of  this  island,  so  much  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  is  still  in  genera)  esteem.  Chios  was 
anciently  called  iEthalia,  Macris,  and  Pityasa. 
There  was  no  adultery  committed  there  for  the 
space  of  700  years.  PUU,  de  Ftr^  Mul.—Ho- 
rat.  S,  od.  19,  t.  5,  1,  sai.  10,  v.  24.—PiitM. 
7,  c.  4.— Mela,  J,  v.  i.-^Strab  2. 

Chiron,  a  centaur,  half  a  man  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  who  had 
changed  himself  into  a  horse,  to  escape  the  in- 
quiries of  bis  wife  llhea.  Chiron  was  famous 
for  bis  knowledge  of  music,  medicine,  and  shoot- 
ing. He  taught  mankind  the  use  of  plants  and 
medicinal  herbs;  and  he  instructed,  in  all  the 
polite  arts,  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  age;  such 
as  Achilles,  J^culapius,  Hercules,  Jason,  Pe- 
leus,  Aneas,  &c.  He  was  wounded  in  the  knee 
by  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  Hercules,  in  his  pur- 
suit of  the  centaurs.  Hercules  flew  to  his  as- 
sistance; but  as  the  wound  was  incurable,  and 
the  cause  of  the  most  excruciating  pains,  Chiron 
begged  Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of  immortality. 
His  prayers  were  heard,  and  he  was  placed  by 
the  gods  among  the  constellations,  under  the 
name  of  Sagittarius.  Hesiod,  in  SetUo, — Ho- 
mer. It.  11.— P«iS.  S,  c.  18,  I.  6,  c.  19, 1.  9,  c. 
81  -  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v  676  -—JipoUod.  2,  c.  6, 1. 
3,  c.  13. — ^orol  epod.  13. 

Cbloe,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her 
yearly  festivals,  called  Chloeia,  were  celebrated 
with  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a  ram  was 
always  sacrificed  to  her.  The  name  of  Chloe 
is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  signification  as 
JYsoa,  so  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of  com. 
The  name,  from  its  signification,  r;^xo»  herba 
vtrens)  has  generally  been  applied  to  women 
possessed  of  beauty,  and  of  simplicity. 

Chloeeus,  a  priest  of  Cybele,  who  came 
with  ^neas  into  Italy,  and  was  killed  by  Tur- 
nns.     Virg.  JEn,  11,  v.  768 Another,  &c. 

Chloius,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  mar- 
ried Zephyrus.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora.  Oind. 

Fkst,  6. A  daughter  of  Amphion,  son  of  Ja- 

sns  and  Persephone,  who  married  Neleus,  king 
ofPylos,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter  and 
twelve  sons,  who  all«  except  Nestor,  were  killed 
by  Hercules.  Homer,  Od.  11,  v.  280. — Pom, 
2,  e.  21, 1  9.  c.  36. A  prostitute,  Bcc  Ha- 
nd. 3,  Od.  16. 

Cblorvs,  a  river  of  Cilicia.    Plv\.  5,  c.  27.  i 


Constantine,  one  of  the  Ctotti,  in  Diocle- 
tian's age,  who  reigned  two  years  after  the  em* 
peror's  abdication,  and  died  July  26,  A.  D. 
306. 

CboARiNA,  a  country  near  India,  reduced  by 
Cratenis,  &c. 

Choaspes,  a  son  of  Phasis,  &e.    Flaee.  5,  t. 

686. An  Indian  river.     Cwrt-  6,  c.  2. 

A  river  of  Media,  flowing  Into  the  Tigris,  and 
now  called  Kmun,  Its  waters  are  so  sweet, 
that  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  no  other,  and  in 
their  expeditions  they  alvrays  had  some  with 
them,  which  bad  been  previously  boiled.  He- 
rodol.  1,  c.  188.-ndgB<taii.  F.  H.  12,  c.  40.— 
T^Ml.  4,  el.  1,  V.  141. Pttfi.  6,  c  27. 

CeoBos,  a  river  of  Colchis.    Arritn. 

Chseades  and  Pharos,  two  islands  opfw 
site  Alexandria  in  Egypt     Tfmeffd.  7,  c.  33. 

Others  in  the  Euxine  sea. An  island  in 

the  Ionian  sea,  or  near  the  Hellespont  TIeocHC 
Id.  13. 

CH4ERlfLU8,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens.  wlA 
wrote  160  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 

prize. An  historian  of  Samos. Two  other 

poets,  one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  with  He- 
rodotus. He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victoiy  which 
the  Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes,  and 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  oompoaitioD, 
he  received  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  vene  from 
the  Athenians,  and  was  publicly  nmked  with 
i  Homer  as  a  poet    The  other  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's flatterers  and  friends.    It  is  said  the 
prince  promised  him  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as 
.  there  should  be  ffood  verses  b  his  poet^,  and 
>  as  many  slaps  on  his  forehead  as  there  were  bad; 
I  and  in  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  hit 
j  venes  in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while 
I  the  rest  were  rewarded  with  the  casttgatloo. 
Ptid.  m  Mex.—Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  232. 

Chobreje,  a  place  of  Boeotia. 

Chonnidas,  a  man  made  preceptor  to  The- 
seus, by  his  grandfather  Pittbens  king  of  Troa- 
zene.  The  Athenians  institnfcd  sacrifices  to 
him  for  the  good  precepts  he  had  inculcated  into 
his  pupil.     PlfU.  in  Tke$. 

Chon^phis,  an  Egyptian  prophet  PhL  de 
Soeraf.  gen. 

Chorasmi,  a  people  of  Asia  near  the  Qxna. 
Herodot.  3,  c.  93. 

CHORiraiTB,  a  man  killed  In  the  Rntnliaa 

war.     Vitg.  Mi.  9,  v.  671. Another.    Id. 

12,  V.  298. A  priest  with  iEneas.    Id. 

Chor<ebus,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  obtained  a 

prize  the  first  olympiad.     Ttd.  Coroebos. A 

youth  of  Mygdooia,  who  was  enamoured  of  Caa- 
sandra.     Virg.  ^n.  2,  v.  341. 

CR0R0MM.SI,  a  people  subdued  by  Ninas. 
Diod.  1. 

Chosroes,  a  king  of  Persia,  in  Justinian^ 
reign. 

Chremes,  a  sordid  old  man,  mentioned  io 
TerenceN  Andria.     Rartt.  in  Art.  v.  94. 

ChremCtbs,  a  river  of  Libya. 

Cbresiphok,  an  architect  of  Diana's  temple 
in  Ephesus.     Plin  36,  c.  14. 

Chresphontes,  a  son  of  Aristomachas.  Fid. 
Ariftodemus. 

Chrestus,  an  approved  writer  of  Adieus,  &c. 
Cotwn.  IdtR^R-  c.  1. 
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CMMii,  «  dM^ter  of  llont.    Pmm,  5, 
e.  I. 

Ob*hio«,  •  wm  ^  NeleM  tad  Chlom,  wbo, 
vM  10  brodMn,  was  lulled  in  a  battle  by  Her- 

filb. ^A  MB  of  Priam,  kmed  by  Dionedls. 

AfJiitA.  S,  c  It. 
GBamam,  a  captaio  ia  the  Ttojan  war.   fl<i- 

9».  II.  «. K  yoong  ibepberd.     riijf .  Ed, 

ft. A  YbiysiaB,  killed  by  Camilla.   U  JB^ 

II,  ▼.  616. ^A  mn  of  Hetodet.    fiM.  6,  t. 

S46. 

Csaomi,  a  MO  of  PterilaM.    J^Mllod.  2, 

c.  4. ^Aa  Argive,  who,  afcme  witb  Alceoor, 

•vfited  a  battle  betweea  900  of  his  eoaatrymea 
aad  SOO  SpmtaM.    fliervdol.  1,  e. 'S. 

CBBmnm,  a  man  wbo  bailt  a  temfde  of  DiiH 
matOrchoBieaea.    Pant.  8,  e.  48. 

CHmama,  Ibe  Greek  aame  of  Satam,  or 
tee,  m  whoM  boBoar  festifali  called  Gbrowia 
wcM  yeaaly  celebrated  by  the  Bbodkai  and 
MBMoflkeGfcaki. 

CBKTaavB,  a  kiig  of  Argos,  deMeaded  from 


CHjariA  aad  Cbetbb,  a  towa  of  Cflida,  fa- 
meat  Ar  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smmtbem.  Ho- 
mer, A.  I,  r.  87.— .am*.  13.~O0id.  MH.  IS, 

T.  \U. ^A  daag^ter  of  Habnot,  mother  of 

nie^  bj  Mara.     Paw.  9,  c.  88. 

Chbtb&mb,  a  TheMaiiaa,  priestem  of  Diana 
THiia.  8be  fed  a  ball  with  poiioD,  whieh  the 
mat  to  the  caeaaiei  of  her  eooatry,  who  eat  the 
deHrioas,  and  were  an  eaty 


CsmTiAiftas,  a  man  who  refraiBed  from  kill- 
ing  BBOtber,  h^  tarfaig  a  dog  bark.  P<itf. 
^S^cM.  Jttm. 

CHBTiAirrHiiFi,  a  pUhMopber  in  the  age  of 
Miaa,  kaom  for  the  great  namber  of  folomet 
hewiole. 

Cbktsawtis,  a  nymph  who  told  Germ,  when 
Ae  WM  at  ArgM  with  Pelasgot,  that  her  daogh- 
ler  bad  been  carried  away.    Peat.  1. 

CniTiAom,  a  too  of  MedoM  by  Neptune. 
Some  report  that  he  tpmag  from  the  blood  of 
MrdiHa,  araied  with  afoMen  si^ord,  whence 
Ui  BiBM  XP'^^^  **i'  "®  manied  Callirhoe, 
me  of  te  Oeeaaldet,  by  whom  he  had  Geryon, 
EchidBa,  and  the  Chlmmra.    HSniod.  Theog,  ▼. 

fits. A  ticfa  Ungof  Iberia.    IXod.  4. 

A  tM  of  QIaaeoi.    Fmu,  5,  c.  21. 

CmTiJuonsoa,  a  tomame  of  Jopiter,  from 
hit  temfle  at  Stratoaice,  where  all  the  Cariant 
ataembled  open  any  pablic  emergency.  Strab,  4. 

CHBTtASait,  a  town  of  Cilida.  Pans.  5,  c.  8. 

Chbtiu,  a  river  of  Sidly,  ihlliog  into  the 
SimtediaB,  and  wonhipped  m  a  del^.  Cic  tn 
Tcr.  4,6.44. 

CBancm,  the  dan^ter  of  Chiytes.  Vtd. 
ChiyKL 

CBartuonm,  a  Corinthian  who  wrote  an  hit- 
tmj  at  PelopooBetot,  and  of  India,  beiidet  a 
treatiM  oo  riren.    PM,.  in  ParaU. 

CsBTtBt,  the  priett  cif  Apollo,  the  Ihther  of 
Aityaome,  called  from  him  Chrywit.  When 
Lyracmm  wm  taken  and  the  ipoilo  dirided 
among  (he  oooqneron,  Chryieit,  wbo  wm  the 
wife  of  EefioD,  the  wTcreign  of  the  place,  fell 
to  the  Ame  of  AguDemnon.  Cbryset,  npon 
this  not  to  the  Oitcisn  camp  to  wlicit  hit 


daBgbter*a  rettoratioB;  aod  whoi  hie  prayem 
were  fraidem,  he  implored  the  aid  of  Apolto, 
who  Tiiiled  the  GrMki  with  a  plagae,  aad  oblig- 
ed them  to  rutfire  Chiyteit.    Hmmr.  B.  1,  t. 

11,  Ac. A  daughter  of  MlBot.    .^oUod.  8, 

e.  I. 

CBaTtiprBiadaagbterofDanaM.  JfpoUti, 
«.c.  1. 

CeaTtiprfrt,  •  natural  ton  of  Pelopi,  highly 
Ihfoored  by  his  father,  for  whieh  HippodaBiia, 
hit  ttep>mother  ordered  her  own  sons,  AtreaA 
and  ThymtM,  to  kill  him,  and  to  throw  hit  bo- 
dy into  a  well,  oo  aceoant  of  which  they  were 
baniibed.  Some  say  that  Hippodaoiia*!  WM 
refuted  to  morder  Chryeippat,  aad  that  the  did 
it  henelf.  They  farther  tay,  that  Chiytippoi 
had  been  carried  away  by  Laiat,  king  of  ThebM, 
to  gratify  hit  unnatural  Inttt,  aad  that  he  wm 
in  his  armt  when  Hippodamia  killed  him.  Ay- 
gin,  frb.  86.— Pfefo  dt  Leg.  8.— .^poiM.  8,  c 

6.— Pant.  6,  c.  80. A  ttoic  philotopher  of 

Tartu,  who  wrote  about  811  trMtites.  Amoag 
hit  curioM  opinioni  wu  hit  approbation  of  a 
parentis  marriage  with  his  child,  and  bit  with 
that  dead  bodiet  should  be  eatea  rather  than  ba- 
ried.  He  died  dirough  eicem  of  wine,  or  m 
others  say,  from  laughing  too  much  oa  seeing 
an  ats  eating  figs  oo  a  sihrer  plate,  207  B  C. 
in  the  80th  year  of  hit  age.  Vol  Max.  8,  c 
1.^Diod.—Hana,  t,  Sat.  3,  ?.  40.  There 
were  aluo  othert  of  the  tame  name.  Lttrt.^^^ 
A  freedman  of  Cicero. 

CHRTsit,  a  mittrett  ef  Demetrhit.    Phtt  tn 

Demef . A  priestett  of  Juno  at  Mycense.  The 

temple  of  the  goddem  wm  burnt  by  the  negli- 
gence of  Chiytit,  wbo  fled  to  Tegea,  to  the  ah 
tar  of  Micerra.     Peiu.  2,  c.  17. 

CHBTtOASplDEt,  toldiert  in  the  armim  of  Per- 
tia,  whoM  armt  were  all  corered  with  tllver,  to 
ditplay  the  opulence  of  the  prince  whom  they 
terred.    /lufin.  12,  c.  7. 

CHaTtoodNvt,  a  freedman  of  Sylla.    Ck. 

pro  Ros. A  celebrated  singer  in  Doautian't 

reign,    iiie.  6,  ▼.  74. 

Chrtsolaos,  a  tyrant  of  Methyama,  Itc. 
CvH.  4,  c.  8. 

Chrtsondiitm,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  Po^. 
5. 

CbrtsopSus,  a  promontory  and  port  of  Asia, 
opposite  Byzantium,  now  Settfori. 

Chrtsorrhojb,  a  people  ia  whose  country 
are  golden  streams. 

Chrtsorhoas,  a  rirerof  PeloponncMs.  Paiif. 
2,  c.  81. 

Cbrtsostom,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople^  who 
died  A.  D  407,  in  bis  68d  year.  He  wm  a 
great  disciplinarian,  and  by  severely  iMhing  tb6 
vices  of  bis  age,  be  procured  himself  many  ene» 
mies.  He  wm  banished  for  opposing  the  raio> 
ing  a  statue  to  the  empress,  after  having  dia> 
played  his  abilities  as  an  elegant  preacher,  a 
sound  theologician,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
scripture.  Chrysottom^s  works  were  nobly  and 
correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  version,  by 
Seville,  8  vols  fol  Etone.  1818.  lliey  have 
appeared,  with  a  translation,  at  Paris,  edit  Be- 
nedict.  Montfaucon,  18  vols.  fol.  1718. 

CHRnoTHiMit,  a  name  given  by  Homer  to 
Iphigenia,  daaghler  of  Agamemwm  aad  Clf- 
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— ^A  Cretan,  who  first  obtained 
the  poetical  prize  at  the  f^thian  games.  I^mu. 
10,  c.  7. 

Cbrtxui,  a  leader  of  the  Boit,  grandson  to 
Brenniu,  wbo  took  Rome.     SU.  4,  v-  148. 

Chthonia,  a  daughter  of  Elrecbthett»,  who 

nanried  Botes.    JifnUlod,  S,  c.  15. ^A  snr- 

name  of  Ceres,  from  a  temple  built  to  her  by 
Cbthonia,  at  Ueiteione.  She  bad  a  festival 
there  called  by  the  same  name,  and  celebrated 
every  summer.  During  the  celebration,  the 
priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in  procession, 
accompanied  bT  the  magistrates,  and  a  crowd 
of  women  and  boys  in  white  apparel,  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers  on  their  heads.  Behind  was 
dragged  an  untamed  heifer,  just  taken  from  the 
herd.  When  they  came  to  the  temple,  the  vic- 
tim was  let  loose,  and  four  old  women  armed 
with  scythes,  sacrificed  the  heifer,  and  killed 
her  by  cutting  her  throat  A  second,  a  third, 
and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  a  Jike  manner  dis- 
patched by  the  old  women;  and  it  was  observ- 
able, that  they  all  fell  on  the  same  side.  Paus. 
S,  c.  35. 

Chthohius,  a  centaur,  killed  by  Nestor  in  a 
battle  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirilhons.     OtHcL  Ma. 

12,  V.  441 One  of  the  soldiers  who  sprang 

from  the  dragon's  teeth,  sown   by  Cadmus. 

fisngfm.  fab.  178. ^A  son  of  iSgyptus  and 

Calliadne.    JpoUod.  2,  c.  1. 

Cbitrium,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the  town 
of  Claaomenae. 

CiBALiB,  now  SwUtit  a  town  of  Pannonia 
where  Licioius  was  defeated  by  Constantine. 
It  was  the  birth  place  of  Gratian.  Eutrop.  10, 
c  4.~Jtfaroea.  SO,  c.  24. 

CibabItis,  a  countiy  of  Asia  near  the  M»- 


CiBTEA,  now  Burun,  a  town  of  Phiygia,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  were  dexterous  hunters. 
Hmrat.  1,  ep  6,  v.  33.— Cic.  in  Vtrr,  4,  c.  IS. 
MU,  5,  ep.  2.~-of  Caria. 

C.  CicBRBius,  a  secretary  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  who  obtained  a  triumph  over  the  Corsi- 
eans.    liv.  41  and  42. 

M.  T.  Cicero,  bom  at  Arpinam,  was  son  of 
a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.  His  mother's 
name  was  Helvia.  After  displaying  many  pro- 
mising abilities  at  school,  he  was  taught  philo- 
sophy by  Piso,  and  law  by  Mutius  Scevola.  He 
acquired  and  perfected  a  taste  for  military 
knowledge  under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsian  war,  and 
retired  from  Rome,  which  was  divided  into  fao- 
tioos,  to  indulge  bis  philosophic  propensities. 
He  ^as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  he  visited  Grreece  on  account  of 
his  health;  though,  perhaps,  the  true  cause  of 
his  absence  from  Rome  might  be  attributed  to 
his  fear  of  Sylla.  His  iViends,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  his  superior  abilities,  were 
anxious  for  his  return;  and  when  at  last  he 
obeyed  their  solicitations,  he  applied  himself 
with  uncommon  diligence  to  oratory,  ind  was 
ioon  distinguished  vSoit  all  the  speakers  of  his 
age  ill  the  Roman  forum.  When  he  went  to 
Sicily  as  questor,  he  behaved  with  great  justice 
and  moderation;  and  the  Sicilians  remembered 
with  gratitade  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  their 


common  patron,  who  had  delivered  them  fron 
the  ^rntnny  and  avarice  of  Verres.  AAer  he 
had  passed  through  the  offices  of  edile  and 
pnetor,  he  stood  a  candidate  for  the  consulsbip, 
A.  U.  C.  691;  and  the  patricians  and  the  ple- 
beians were  equally  anxious  to  raise  him  to  that 
dignity,  against  the  efforts  and  bribery  of  Cati- 
line. His  new  situation  was  critical,  and  r^ 
2oired  circumspection.  Catiline,  with  manj 
issolote  and  desperate  Romans,  had  conspired 
against  their  country,  and  combined  to  murder 
Cicero  himself.  In  this  dilemma,  Cicero,  in 
full  senate,  accused  Catiline  of  treason  against 
the  state;  but  as  his  cTideoce  was  not  dear,  hie 
efforts  were  unavailing.  IJle,  however,  stood 
upon  his  guard,  and  by  the  information  oi  bia 
friends,  and  the  discovery  of  Folvia,  his  life 
was  kaved  from  the  dagger  of  Mareius  and 
Cethegus,  whom  Catiline  had  sent  to  assassinate 
him.  After  this,  Cicero  commanded  Catiline^ 
in  the  senate,  to  leave  the  city;  and  this  despe- 
rate conspirator  marched  out  in  triumph  to  meet 
the  20,000  men  who  were  assembled  to  support 
his  cause.  The  lieutenant  of  C.  Antony,  the 
other  consul,  defeated  them  in  Gaul;  and  Cicero, 
at  Rome,  punished  the  rest  of  the  coospiratora 
with  death.  This  capital  punishment,  tbougik 
inveighed  against  by  J.  Cesar  as  too  severe, 
was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Lutatius,  Cato- 
lus,  and  Cato,  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  sen- 
ate. After  this  memorable  deliverance,  Cieero 
received  the  thanks  of  all  the  people,  and  waa 
styled  ThefiUhtr  </  his  eomJtry,  and  a  ucond 
founder  of  Rome.  Tbe  vehemence  with  which 
be  had  attacked  Clodius,  proved  injurious  to 
him;  and  when  his  enemy  was  made  tribune, 
Cicero  was  banished  from  Rome,  though  20,000 
young  men  were  supporters  of  his  innocence. 
He  was  not,  however,  deserted  la  his  banish- 
ment. Wherever  he  went  be  vras  received  with 
the  highest  marks  of  approbation  and  reverence; 
and  when  the  faction  had  subsided  at  Rome,  the 
whole  senate  and  people  were  unanimous  for  hia 
return.  After  sixteen  months  absence,  he  en- 
tered Rome  with  universal  satisfaction,  and 
when  be  was  sent,  with  the  power  of  proconsnly 
to  Cilicia,  his  integrity  and  prudence  made  hina 
succe&sful  against  tbe  enemy,  and  at  his  retora 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  which  the  fac- 
tions prevented  him  to  enjoy.  AAer  much  hesi- 
tation during  the  civil  commotions  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  be  joined  himself  to  the 
latter,  and  followed  him  to  Crreece.  Whea 
victory  had  declared  in  favour  of  Caesar,  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cicero  went  to  Brundusinm, 
and  was  reconciled  to  the  conqueror,  who  treat- 
ed him  with  great  humanity.  From  this  lime 
Cieero  retired  into  the  country,  and  seldona 
visited  Rome.  When  Caesar  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended  a  general 
amnesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to  decree 
the  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Bat  when 
he  saw  the  interest  of  Caesar's  murderer*  de- 
crease, and  Antony  come  into  power,  he  retired 
to  Athens.  He  soon  after  returned,  but  lived 
in  perpetual  fear  of  assassination.  Augustus 
courted  the  approbation  of  Cicero,  and  express- 
ed  his  wish  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
Bat  hii  wish  was  not  sincere;  he  soon  iixgat  hia 
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«f  frieadihip;  and  iriieD  (he 
twoeoMah  had  been  killed  at  Motina,  Augustas 
jomid  ka  iolerest  to  that  of  Aatonj,  aad  the 
iriwifiiate  was  mmmi  afker  fonued.  The  peat 
nmitj  which  Cicero  here  lo  Aotoay  was  Ihtal 
toUa;  aad  AagoaCnt,  Antony,  and  Lepidas^  the 
aianvirs,  to  dMtn^  all  eaose  of  qaanel,  and 
t»A  to  desfNtfch  his  eneosieo,  prodoMd  their  list 
of  proicnption-  Aboet  two  hnndred  were  doom- 
ed to  deadi,  ind  Cicero  was  among  the  namher 
npon  the  lilt  of  Antony.  Aagostas  yielded  a 
man  to  whom  he  partly  owed  his  g^reataess,  aad 
Cieeio  was  ponned  by  the  emissaries  of  Antony, 
aaioiy  whom  was  Popilins,  whom  he  had  de- 
hadtd  open  ais  siccusation  of  parricide.  He 
had  led  in  a  Utter  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta, 
tad  when  the  assassins  came  ap  to  him,  be  pat 
his  head  oat  of  the  Utter,  and  it  was  se?ered 
from  the  body  by  Hcrennios.  This  memorable 
event  happened  io  December,  43  B.  C.  after 
the  eajoymeat  of  life  for  6S  years,  1 1  months, 
aad  five  dnya.  The  head  and  right  hand  of  the 
orator  were  cairied  to  Rome,  and  bong  np  in 
the  Roman  fonmi;  and  so  inveterate  was  Anto- 
ly's  haired  against  the  onfortonato  man,  that 
svea  Foivia  the  triomrir's  .wile,  wreaked  her 
leageanee  apoii  bis  head,  and  drew  the  tongue 
sot  sf  the  moath,  and  bored  it  through  repeat- 
edly widi  a  gold  bodkin,  verifying  in  this  act  of 
iahamanity,  wbat  Cicero  bad  ooce  observed, 
that  no  iwiMf  u  mure  revengefiU  than  a  woman. 
Cieevn  has  acqnired  more  real  fame  by  has  lite- 
rary compositloQS,  than  by  his  spirited  exertions 
as  a  Reaian  senator.  The  learning  and  the 
abilities  sthldi  he  possessed,  have  been  the  ad- 
miration of  every  age  and  country,  and  his  style 
has  always  been  accounted  as  the  true  stand- 
ard of  pare  latinity.  The  vrords  nosei/ur  poeta 
have  been  venfied  io  his  attempts  to  write  po- 
etry; and  the  satire  of  Martial,  Carmine  fuod 
wribU  wnuiieiJipoUine  nuUo,  though  severe,  is 
true.  He  once  formed  a  design  to  write  the 
history  of  his  eonntry,  but  he  was  disappointed. 
He  translated  many  of  the  Chreek  writen,  po- 
ete  as  irell  at  historians,  for  his  own  improve- 
ment. When  he  travelled  into  Asia,  he  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  age; 
lad  hb  «tay  at  Rhodes,  in  tbe  school  of  the  fa- 
moos  Molo,  oondnced  not  a  little  to  perfect  bis 
jnd^nent.  Like  his  countrymen,  he  was  not 
destitoie  of  ambition,  and  tlie  arrogant  expec- 
taliona  witti  which  he  returned  from  his  q^^ 
torship  in  Sicily  are  well  known.  Ho  was  of  a 
timid  disposition;  and  he  who  shone  as  the  father 
of  RoBum  eloquence,  never  ascended  the  pulpit 
to  haraagne,  without  feeling  a  secret  emotion  of 
dread  His  eoodnct,  during  tbe  civil  wars,  is 
far  from  diat  of  a  patriot;  and  when  we  view 
him,  datyioBS  and  irresolute,  sorry  not  to  follow 
Pompey,  and  yet  afraid  to  oppose  Cesar,  the 
jadgmeat  wonid  almost  brand  him  with  tbe  name 
of  eoward.  In  bis  private  character,  however, 
Cicero  was  of  an  amiable  disposition ;  and  though 
he  was  too  elated  with  prosperity,  and  debased 
by  adversity,  the  aflabttity  of  tbe  friend  conci- 
liated toe  good  graces  of  all.  He  married 
Tereatia,  whom  he  afterwards  divorced,  and  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  afler- 
wardi  flsarried  a  young  woman,  to  it  hem  he  was 


Mdin;  and  beeaase  she  leened  elitad  at  toe 
death  of  his  danghler,  Tallin,  he  rtpadiateA 
her.  The  works  of  this  celebrated  man,  of 
which,  accofding  to  some,  the  teath  part  is  scarne 
extant,  have  been  edited  by  die  best  scholars  to 
every  country.  The  most  valuable  editioBs  of 
the  iroifcs  coaspleto,  are  that  of  TerbHrgias,  f 
vols.  IM.  Amst  17S4 — ^That  of  Oiiret,  t  vols. 
4to.  Geaeva,  n»8.— The  Oxford  edilioB  ia  10 
vols  4to.  118S— «id  diet  of  Lallemand,  lime. 
14  vols.  Paris  apod  Barboo,  1768.  PhUrtk. 
la  eiCa.— (^ainltt.— Oto.  Com.— .^Bpiea.— 
norus.— >C.  Aip.  in  JHik — B^inp.-^Cic.  8k. 
——Marcus,  the  son  of  Cicero,  was  taken  hf 
Augustas  as  his  colleagne  in  the  consnlship.  He 
revenged  his  fadier's  death,  by  throwing  pahlie 
dishonour  upon  the  memory  of  Antony.  He 
disgraced  his  father's  vhrtaes,  and  svas  so  fond 
of  drinking,  that  Pliny  observes,  he  widied  to 
deprive  Antony  of  the  honour  of  being  the 
matest  drunkard  to  the  Roman  empire.   FlmL 

tn  Otc. Qointus,  the  brother  of  the  enter, 

was  Cxsar*s  lieutenant  to  Gaul,  and  proconsni 
of  Asia  for  three  years.  He  was  proscribed 
with  his  son  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother 
Tolly.    P/«l.mCtc-^.%tofi. 

CicxaSKis  VILLA,  a  place  near  Pateoli  ia 
Campania.     Plin,  81,  c.  8. 

CicBTEis,  a  town  of  Epiras. 

CicSms,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  toe  He- 
hms.  Ulysses,  at  his  retorn  from  Troy,  con- 
quered them,  and  plundered  toeir  chief  dty 
ismaros  because  toey  had  anisted  Priam  against 
the  Greeks.  They  tore  to  pieces  Orpheus,  for 
his  obscene  indulgences.  Ovid,  Met.  10,  v.  88, 
I.  16,  V.  818.-1^.  O.  4,  V.  680,  flte.— ^Mifa, 
8,  c.  8. 

CicvTA,  an  old  avaricions  usurer.  Hornf .  2. 
Ser,  8,  V.  69. 

CIlVcia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  sea 
coast,  at  toe  north  of  Cyprus,  toe  sonto  of  mount 
Taurus,  and  the  west  of  toe  Euphrates.  The 
inhabitants  enri Aed  themselves  bj  piratical  ex« 
cursions,  till  they  were  conquered  by  Pompey. 
The  country  was  opulent,  and  was  govcfned  by 
kings,  under  some  of  toe  Roman  emperors;  but 
reduced  into  a  province  by  Vespasian.  Ctcere 
presided  over  it  as  proconsul.  It  receives  its 
name  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor.  JfpoUod. 
8,  e.  l.--FmTo.  R.  R.  2,  c.  11.— iSurton.  in 
reap,  8.— Herodof.  8,  c.  17,  84 — Justin.  11, 

c.  U.— Carl.  8,  c.  4.— «ia.  6,  e.  87. 

Part  of  toe  country  between  JEolia  and  Troas  it 
also  called  Cilicia.  Stra6.  IS,  calls  it  Trojan, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  otoer  Cilicia.  P(in. 
6,  c.  87. 

CiLissA,  a  town  of  Phrygia. 

CiLix,  a  son  of  Phoenix,  or  aeeording  to 
Herodotus,  of  Ageoor,  who  after  seeking  In  vain 
his  sister  Europe,  settled  in  a  country  to  which 
he  gave  toe  name  of  Cilicia.  ApoUod.  3,  c. 
1. fr€rodot.  7,  e.  01. 

CiLLA,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria.    Diod,  80. 

A  town  of  .£olia.  Hendid.  I,  c.  149. 

Of  Troas,  which  received  its  name,  according 
to  Theopompus,  from  a  certoin  Cillus,  who  was 
one  of  Hippodamia^s  suitors  and  killed  by  CEno- 
maus.  Homeh  IL  1,  v.  38.— Omd.  JIfst.  18, 
V.  174. 
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CuAi,  a  gsMrt)  of  PlBlemy,  eonqoirtd  by 
Denetriui.    DM.  19. 

C1LLU8,  a  diarioteeff  of  Pelopt,  u  whose 
hoBonr  a  city  wai  boilt.    8ir«ik>  IS. 

Ciunva,  Che  Baraaiiie  of  Msceoai. 

Olo,  Juq,  bo  oppreaiive  governor  of  Bithyoie 
and  Pootat.  The  proriafios  eanied  their  eom- 
plauiu  agunst  Kin  to  Bone;  bot  tnch  «ras  the 
noise  of  the  flatteavn  thtt  attended  the  emperor 
Ciandioi,  that  he  was  aaable  to  hear  tben;  and 
wbeo  be  asked  what  thcf  bad  said,  he  was  told 
by  one  of  Gilo^s  frieods,  Chat  they  retarned  Chaoks 
&  hu  good  admiflistration;  upon  which  the  em- 
peror  snid,  Let  Ctio  be  continued  two  years  lon- 
ger in  his  proTinee.  Di».  60.—- Tocil.  Jhm.  12, 
C^Sl. 

CiMBaa,  Toll,  oae  of  Caesar's  mvrderers. 
He  laid  hold  of  the  dietator^s  robe,  which  was 
a  signal  (or  the  rest  to  strike.     PkU  m  Cos. 

CiMBBaius,  a  chief  of  the  Suefi. 

CiMBRi,  a  people  of  Oermaoy,  who  ioTaded 
Iko  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were 
aonqoered  by  Marios.     Fior,  S,  e.  8. 

CimbeIcitm  BELL1711,  was  began  by  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones,  by  an  inyasion  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories, B.  C.  109  These  barbarians  were  so 
aonrageoos,  and  ctco  desperate,  that  they  fasten- 
ed their  first  ranks  each  to  the  other  with  cords. 
In  the  first  battle  they  destroyed  80,000  Romans, 
vader  the  eonsuls  Manlius  and  Servilins  C«pio. 
Bat  when  Marias,  in  his  second  consulship,  was 
ehosen  to  eany  on  the  war,  he  met  the  Teutones 
at  Aqoz  Sextix,  where,  after  a  bloody  engage- 
ment, he  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  £0,000, 
aad  (00k  90,000  prisoners,  B.  C.  102.  The 
Cimbri,  who  had  formed  another  army^  had  al- 
veady  penetrated  into  Italy,  where  they  were  met 
at  the  rirer  Athesis,  by  Marius  and  his  colleague 
Catulus,  a  year  after.  An  engagement  ensaed, 
and  140,000  of  them  were  slain.  This  last  bat- 
tle pot  an  end  to  this  dreadful  war,  and  the  two 
eonsuls  entered  Rome  in  triumph.    Fior.  S,  c. 

S.^PIin.  n,  e.  22,  1.  11,  c.  1 MeUi^  S,  c.  S. 

Patere.  2,  e.  it.-^Pl^.  in  Mono. 

CiMlirus,  now  Viierbe,  a  lake  and  mountain 
of  Etraria.— rif^.  JBn,  1,  ?.  697.  iAv.  9,  e. 
96. 

CiMMsan,  a  people  near  the  Palus  Mceotis, 
who  ioTaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Cyazaies.  After  they  had  been 
masters  of  the  country  for  28  years,  they  were 
driven  back  by  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia.  Hero- 
dot.  1,  c.  6»  &c.  I,  4,  c.  1,  8cc. Another  na- 
tion on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  generally  ima- 
gined to  have  lived  in  caves  near  the  sea-shore 
of  Campania,  and  there,  in  concealing  them- 
selves from  the  light  of  the  son,  to  have  made 
their  retreat  the  receptacle  of  their  plunder.  In 
consequence  of  this  manner  of  living,  the  conn- 
try  which  they  inhabited,  was  supposed  to  be  so 
gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  obscurity,  the 
eipression  of  Cimmerian  darknete  has  prover^ 
bially  been  used.  Homer,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto  from 
this  gloomy  and  dismal  country,  where  also  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid  have  placed  the -Styx,  the  Phlege- 
thon,  and  all  the  dreadful  abodes  of  the  infer- 
nal redoos.  Homer,  Od.  13.^— Kif^g.  JEn,  6. ' 
— Opid.  JHet.  11,  V.  592,  &c.— Atrofr.  6. 


Cimiiaif,  a  4oim  of  Tmm,  Ibwmly  called 
Edonis      Plin.  (,  c,  30. 

CiMMiaiDii,  now  Otm,  a  towa  of  Taorica 
Chersonesus,  whose  Inhabitants  are  called  Cim- 
mcrii.    iMeto,  1,  c  19. 

CiMOLis  and  Cimous,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia. 

CiMOLVS,  now  Jhgeiaermt  an  island  tn  the 
Cretao  sea,  producing  chalk  and  fuller's  earth. 
Oetd.  Mot.  1,  V.  463..-Plm.  96,  c.  16. 

CiMON,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipyle,  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When  his  fa- 
ther died,  he  was  imprisoned,  beeaose  anahle 
to  pay  the  fine  laid  open  him  by  the  Athenians; 
but  he  was  released  from  confinement  by  hio 
sister  and  wife  Blplnice.  [Fid.  £lpinice.]  He 
behaved  with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  8a- 
laoiis,  and  rendered  himself  popular  by  his  ma- 
nificence  and  valonr.  He  defeated  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  took  200  ships,  and  totally  rented  their 
land  army,  the  very  same  day.  The  money 
that  he  obtained  by  his  victories,  was  not  applied 
Co  his  own  private  use;  but  with  it  be  fortified 
and  embellished  the  city.  He  some  tiaM  alUr 
lost  all  his  popularity,  and  was  banished  by  the 
Athenians,  who  declared  war  against  the  Laee- 
daemonians.  He  was  recalled  firom  his  exile, 
and  at  his  return,  he  made  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Lacedamon  and  his  countrymen.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  Che  war 
against  Persia  in  Egypt,  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet 
of  200  ships;  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  he  gave 
i;attle  to  the  enemy,  and  totally  ruined  their 
fleet  He  died  as  he  was  besieging  the  town  of 
Citium  in  Cyprus,  B.  C.  449,  in  the  &lst  year 
of  his  age.  He  may  be  called  Che  last  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  spirit  and  boldnen  defeated  tbe 
armies  of  the  barbarians.  He  was  soch  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  the  Persian  power.  Chat  he 
formed  a  plan  of  totally  destroying  it;  and  in  hie 
wars,  he  had  so  reduced  the  Persians,  that  they 
promised  In  a  treaty,  not  to  pass  the  Cbelido- 
nian  islands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach 
within  a  day*s  journey  of  the  Grecian  seas.  Tbe 
munificence  of  Cimon  has  been  bighlv  extolled 
by  his  biographers,  and  he  has  l»een  deservedly 
praised  for  leaving  his  gardens  open  to  tbe  puhK 
lie.     Thwyd.  1,  c.  100  and  112.— Jwrtn  2.  c 

13.— Oiod.  11.— P/iiC.  if  C  JTfp  inmia 

An  Athenian,  father  of  Miltiades.    HerodoL  6, 

c.  34 A  Roman,  supported  in  prison  by  the 

milk  of  his  daughter. An  Athenian,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Amaxons 
against  his  counfiy. 

CiNJKTHOK,  an  ancient  poet  of  Lacedaemon, 
&c     Vid.  Cinethon. 

CiNAaADAs,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ciny- 
ras,  who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  Venus 
at  Paphos.     Tadt.  2.  Hitt.  c.  3. 

CiNCiA  UBX,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cincios,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  A.  V.  C.  549.  By  it  no  man 
was  permitted  to  take  any  money  as  a  gift  or  n 
fee  in  judging  a  cause.    Iao-  94,  c.  4. 

L.  Q.  CiNcnnfATus,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field,  that 
the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon  thit, 
he  left  hit  plooghed  land  with  refrat,  aad  re- 
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9Medl»fteMaor  battte,iite»hM  covrtiy- 
BM  woe  doaelj  beteiged  by  the  Volsci  ind 
£fL  He  eonqoered  the  eDcmy  and  retuned 
felMM  m  tnampk;  and  16  dm  after  Lis  ap- 
ke  laid  dovni  hia  office,  aod  retired 
[  to  ploos^  hia  fields.  In  his  80th  year  he 
was  asam  nannoBed  against  Praeoeste  as  dicta- 
tor; anil  after  a  saecessful  eampaign,  he  resign- 
ed tbe  absolate  power  he  had  enjoyed  oaly  21 
4m,  BoMf  diatgarding  the  rewards  that  were 
offered  hiB  hy  the  senate.  He  flourished  about 
460  years  bclbre  Christ  £tv.  3,  c  26.— Hor. 
1,  c.  llv— CSc.  de  Fmib.  A^^Ptm.  18,  c.  3. 

L.  Ciucm  AuMSMTus,  a  prctor  of  Sicily  in 
Ae  second  Panic  war,  who  wrote  annals  in 

Greek.  Dimuft.  iUL  1. ^Marcos,  a  tribune  of 

Ibe  people,  A.  U.  C.  549,  author  of  the  Cincia 

CmmAa,  a  llMsaalian,  minlsler  and  friend  to 
Pyirhas  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  sent  to  Rone 
liy  his  BSfiler  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  how- 
•▼er,  eootd  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus,  that 
Ike  RoBaa  senate  were  a  venerable  assembly  of 
kin^s;  and  ofasenred,  that  to  fight  with  them,  was 
lo  %iht  s^gaiast  another  Hydra.  He  was  of  such 
a  refeolif e  menioiy,  that  the  day  aAer  his  arri- 
val at  Rome,  he  could  salote  eveiy  senator  and 
knight  by  his  name.  Plia.  7,  c  24.~Cte.  ad 
Am  9,  ep.  25. — A  king  of  Thessaly.  Herodat 
5,  c  6S ^An  Athenian,  &c.  Poijfan,  2,  c.  32. 

CnmiAs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thebes  in  B<eo- 
tua,  who  eompoacd  some  ditbyrambic  verses, 
jaikea. 

CukBTHov,  a  Spartan,  who  wrote  genealogi- 
eal  poean,  ia  sne  of  which  he  asserted  that  Me- 
dea had  a  toa  by  Jason,  called  Medos,  and  a 
daaghter  called  Erispis.     Paits.  2,  c.  18. 

Cnrca,  now  Oiaea,  a  river  of  Spain,  ik>wing 
IWmi  the  f^reaeaa  mountains  into  the  Iberus. 
ZsieoA.  4,  V.  21 — Cm  B,  C.  1,  c   48. 

CofGBTdajz,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  in  alliance 

with  Borne.  Cm,  BeiL  G.  6,  c  3. ^A  prince 

of  Britain  who  attacked  Csnar*s  camp,  by  or- 
der of  Cassivelauaos.     M.  t6.  c.  22. 

CiMa6ujM,  now  Oingoli,  a  town  of  PIceoom, 
whoae  inhabitants  are  ^led  Cingviani.  PLm. 
3,  c.  19.— Ccf.  BelL  Cte.  1,  c.  15.— Sit  /(.  10, 
V.  S4.>-Cic  .At.?, !».  11. 

CnniTA,  a  place  of  Galatia. 

Cmrrmi,  a  people  of  Africa. 

L.  Coax.  CufVA,  a  Roman  who  oppressed  the 
repablie  with  hia  cruelties,  and  was  banished  by 
Octavins,  tor  attempting  to  make  the  fugitive 
fliavea  free.  He  joined  himself  to  Marius;  and 
wiOi  him,  at  the  head  of  30  legions,  he  filled 
Rome  with  blood,  defeated  his  enemies,  and 
made  hinMeif  oooaul  even  to  a  fourth  time-  He 
so*  many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  bis 
i  became  odious;  and  one  of  his  officers  a»- 
[  him  at  Ancona,  as  he  was  preparing 
t  Sylla.  His  daughter  Cornelia,  mar- 
ried Jnlios  Caesar,  and  became  mother  of  Julia. 
Pba  i»Mar.P€mp.  ^  StfiL—Lman.  4,  v.  822. 
j^ipiflis.  Rett.  Ctv.  I.— F/or.  3,  c.  21      PaUrc. 

2,  e.  20,  &c.— P^.  m  Cua Odc  of  Csesar'jP 

mvdeitrs. C.  Helvius  Ciooa,  a  poet  inti- 
mate with  Caesar.  He  went  to  attend  the  obse- 
quies of  Cs^sar,  and  being  mistaken  by  the  po- 
pnlace  Aht  the  other  Ciona,  be  was  tern  to 


pieees.  He  had  heea  eagh(  yean  in  ( 
an  obscure  poem  called  Smyrna,  in  which  be 
made  mention  of  the  incest  of  Cioyras.  Pktf. 
m  C«». A  grandson  of  Pompey.  He  coo- 
spired  against  Augustus,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  moat  intimate  friends.  He 
was  consul,  aod  made  Augustus  his  beir.  Diy. — 

»auea  de  CUm  c.  9 ^A  town  of  Italy  taken 

by  the  Romans  from  the  Samaites. 

CuNADON,  a  Lacedemonian  youth,  who  re- 
solved to  put  to  death  the  Ephori,  and  seize  up- 
on the  sovereign  power.  His  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  he  was  put  to  death.    JSriUoi, 

CimnImus,  a  hair-dresser  at  Rome,  ridiculed 
by  vWorlia^,  1,  ep.  63. 

CnnrAHiA,  a  town  of  Lasitania,  famous  for 
the  valour  of  its  citizeas.     Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  4. 

CiMXiA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  who  presided 
over  mamages,  and  was  supposed  to  untie  the 
girdle  of  new  brides. 

CiMTFs  and  CivTFBtJS,  a  river,  and  country 
of  Africa,  near  the  Garamantes,  whence  Ciny- 
phius.  Vwg.  6  3,  V  3l2.>.ilerodof  4,  c.  196. 
'Pitn  5,  c.  4.~Jtfar(ia^.  1,  ep.  94.— Ovid, 
Met.  7,  V.  272,  1.  15,  v.  755.— Lucan  9,  v. 
787. 

CiKYAAs,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Paplus, 
who  married  Cencbreis,  by  wiiom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Myrrha  fell  in  love 
with  her  father  i  and  in  the  absence  of  her  mo- 
ther at  the  celebratioB  of  the  festivals  of  Ceres, 
she  introduced  herself  into  his  bed  by  means  of 
her  nurse.  Cioyras  had  by  her  a  son  oidled  Ado- 
nis j  when  he  knew  the  incest  be  had  committed, 
he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  who  escaped 
his  pursuit  and  fled  to  Arabia,  where,  alter  she 
had  brought  forth,  she  was  changed  into  a  tree 
which  still  bears  ber  name.  Cioyras,  according 
to  some,  stabbed  himself.  He  was  so  rich,  that 
his  opulence,  like  that  of  Croesus,  became  pro- 
verbial.    Odd.  Met  10,  fab.  9.— P/u<.  in  Pa- 

ndl.—Hygin  fab.  242,  248,  &c A  son  of 

Laodice.    JJpoUod.  3,  c.  9. A  man  who 

brought  a  colony  from  Syria  to  Cyprus.    Id.  3, 

c.  14. ^A  Liguriao,  who  assisted  .£neas 

against  Tumus.     Virg  JEn.  10,  v.  186. 

Cios,  a  river  of  Thrace.    Pitn.  5,  c.  32. 

A  commercial  place  of  Pbrygia. The  name 

of  three  cities  in  Bithynia. 

CiFPiTs,  a  noble  Roman,  who  as  he  returned 
home  victorious,  was  told  that  if  he  entered  the 
city  he  most  reign  there.  Uowilling  to  enslave 
his  country,  be  assembled  the  senate  without  the 
walls,  and  banished  himself  for  ever  from  the 
city,  and  retired  to  live  upon  a  single  acre  of 
ground.     Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  565. 

CiRCfUM,  now  CireeUOf  a  promontory  of  La- 
tiuro,  near  a  small  town  called  Circeii,  at  the 
south  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  people  werr 
called  Circeienses.  Ovid,  JHet.  14,  v.  248.— 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  799.— Liv.  6,  c.  17  — Otc.  .V. 
D.  3,  c.  19. 

Circe,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  cele- 
brated for  her  knowledge  in  magic  and  venom- 
ous herbs.  She  was  sister  to  ^etes  king  of  Col- 
chis, and  Pasipha:  the  wife  of  Minos.  She  mar- 
ried a  Sarmatian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  she 
murdered  to  obtain  bis  Kingdom.  She  was  ez- 
pelled  by  her  subjects,  and  carried  by  her  father 
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upon  the  ooiitt  of  Italy,  in  an  itltiid  ctltod  JEm. 
Uljues,  at  hit  retan  ftom  the  Trojaa  war,  vi- 
lited  the  place  of  her  readeoce,  and  all  his  com- 
panioot,  who  rail  headlong  ioto  pleasure  and  to- 
lapCuottfoeM,  were  eban^  by  Circe*f  potion 
ialo  filthy  iwine.  Ulynet,  who  was  fortified 
acainst  all  eiiehaotmento  by  an  herb  called  mo^y, 
wbch  he  had  recei?ed  flrom  Mercaiy,  went  to 
Circe,  and  demanded,  iword  in  hand,  the  retlo- 
ratioo  of  his  companions  to  their  former  stale. 
She  complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  plea- 
sures and  honours.  In  this  Tohiptuoas  retreat, 
Ulysses  had  by  Circe  one  son  called  Telegonus, 
or  two  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Agrios  and 
Latinus.  For  one  whole  year  Ulysses  forgot  his 
gloiy  in  Circe*9  arms,  and  at  his  deportnre,  the 
nymph  advised  him  to  descend  to  hell,  and  con- 
sult the  manes  of  Tiresias,  concerning  the  fates 
that  attended  him.  Circe  showed  herself  cruel 
to  Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  Picas.  [Ftd.  Scylla 
and  Picas.]  Ovid.  Met,  14,  fab.  1  and  6  —Ho- 
nd.  I,ep  2, 1.  1,  od.  n.^Virg.  EcL  8,  v.  70. 
--JEn.  3,  V.  S86,  I.  7,  t.  10,  &c  -^Hygin  fab. 
lt5,-^ltoUon.  4,  Jhg.—Homer  Od.  10,  ?. 
186,  kc.-'japoUod.  1,  e.  9.— Uesibd.  1%.  956 
— Stra6.  5. 

CiRCENSBs  LYTDf,  gamcs  performed  in  the 
circus  at  Rome.  They  were  dedicated  to  the 
god  Coosus,  and  were  first  established  by  Ro- 
mulus at  the  rape  of  the  Sabioes.  They  were 
in  imitation  of  the  Olympian  games  among  the 
Greeks,  and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  often 
called  the  great  games.  Their  original  name 
was  Consualia,  and  they  were  first  railed  Cir- 
censiaos  by  Tarquin  the  elder  after  be  had  built 
the  Circus.  They  were  not  appropriated  to  one 
particular  exhibition;  but  were  equally  cele- 
brated for  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit 
and  ja?elin,  races  on  foot  as  welt  as  in  chariots, 
and  boxing.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans 
gave  the  name  of  Pentathlom  or  Quinquertium 
to  these  five  exercises.  The  celebration  con- 
tinued five  days,  beginning  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember. All  games  in  general  that  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  Circus,  were  soon  after  called 
Circensian  games.  Some  sea-fights  and  skir- 
mishes, called  by  the  Romans  Naumachic,  were 
afterwards  exhibited  in  the  Circus. — Virg.  JEn, 
8,  V.  636. 

Ciacius,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus.  PUn.  6, 
c.  27. A  rapid  and  tempestuous  wind  fre- 
quent in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  unknown  in 
any  other  country.    Luean.  1,  v  408. 

CiRcuM  pADAKi  AORi.  the  countiy  around  the 
river  Po.    Uv  21,  c.  36. 

Circus,  a  large  and  elegant  building  at  Rome, 
where  plays  and  shows  were  exhibited.  There 
were  about  eight  at  Rome;  the  first,  called 
Maximus  Circus,  was  the  grandest,  raised  and 
embellished  by  Tarquin  Prilcus.  Its  figure  was 
oblong,  and  it  was  filled  all  round  with  benches, 
and  could  contain,  as  some  report,  about  300,000 
spectators.  It  was  about  2187  feet  long,  and 
960  broad.  All  the  emperors  vied  in  beautify- 
ing it,  and  J.  C«sar  introduced  in  it  lai^ge  canals 
of  water,  which  on  a  sudden,  could  be  covered 
with  an  infinite  number  of  vessels,  and  represent 
a  sea-fight. 

CiRis,  the  name  of  Scylla,  daughter  of  Ni* 


tos,  who  was  ehinged  bto  a  Urd  of  the  afiMM 
name.    OvU.  Mei.  8,  v.  161. 

CnuLBATUM,  a  place  near  Arphram,  wbete 
C.  Marios  lived  when  young.    FUiL  in  Mm: 

CiRRHA  and  Ctrrba,  a  town  of  l%oeb,  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus,  where  Apollo  was  wor- 
shipped.   LueoA.  3,  V.  172. 

CiRTHA  and  CiRTA,  a  town  of  Namidia. 
Strab.  7. 

CisALPhrA  Gallia,  a  part  of  Gaal,  called 
also  Citerior  and  Togata.  Its  farthest  boandaiy 
was  near  the  Rubicon,  and  it  touched  the  Alps 
on  the  Italian  side. 

CispAOAVA  Galua,  a  part  of  ancient  Gaal, 
south  of  the  Po. 

CisRBXNAin,  part  of  the  Genuaas  who  lived 
nearest  Rome,  on  tfie  west  of  the  Bhiae.  Cirt. 
fi.  G.  6,  c  2. 

CissA,  a  river  of  Pantos. ^An  i 

Istria. 

CissBis,  a  patronymic  given  to 
daughter  of  Cisseus. 

Cissius,  a  king  of  Thrace,  firiber  to  Heea- 
ba,  according  to  some  aathors.     Virg,  JB^.  7, 

V.  320 A  son  of  Melampos,  killed  by  JEoe- 

as.  id.  JEn.  10,  v.  317. A  son  of  .^gyp^^* 

JpoUod.  2,  c.  1. 

CissiA,  a  country  of  Susiana,  of  vrhicli  Snaa 
was  the  capital,    aerodoi.  6,  c.  49. 

CissijE,  some  gates  in  Bal^oo.  M,  5^  c 
166. 

Cissmxs,  a  general  of  Dionyrias  aeot  with 
nine  gallies  to  assist  the  Spartans,  &c.  Died. 
16. 

CiBsoBssA,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia.    PhU. 

Cisscs,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia.- A  dly 

of  Thrace. A  man  who  acquainted  Alex- 
ander with  the  flight  of  Uarpalns.  PImi.  m 
AUx. 

CissusA,  a  fountain  where  Bacchus  aras  waab- 
ed  when  young.    Pha  in  JLys- 

CisTENJK,  a  town  of  iEolia. — A  town  of  Ly- 
cia.     Meia,  1,  c.  18. 

CiTOBRON,  a  king,  who  gave  his  aasae  Id 
a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  situate  at  the  sooth  €£ 
the  river  Asopus,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter  and  the 
Muses.  Actaeon  was  Com  to  pieees  liy  his  ova 
dogs  on  this  mountain,  and  Hercules  kilted  there 
an  immense  lion.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  503. — 
^ilod.  2,  c.  4  —-Veto,  2,  c.  3.->5tn*.  ».— 
PoiM  9,  c.  1.  <tc.— 7>lia.  4,  c.  7.-.|»»o«.  3,  c. 
16. 

CiTUARisTA,  a  promontory  of  Gaul. 

CiTiiTM,  now  Cis/fi,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  where 
Cimon  died  in  bis  expedition  against  Egypt. 
Pkd.  in  Cim.*7Attcyd.  1,  c   112 

Cius,  a  town  of  Mysia.    AptUtod,  1,  e.  9. 

J.  CivtLis,  a  poweHVil  BatavlaB,  who  raised 
a  sedition  against  Galba,  &c.  Tocif.  Mitf.  1, 
c.  69 

CizTciTM,  a  city  of  Asia  in  the  PropoDtis, 
the  same  as  Cysicus.     Vid,  Cysicus. 

Cladbui,  a  river  of  l£lis,  passing  near  Olyaa- 
pia.  and  honoured  next  to  the  Alpheos.  P*m», 
6,  c.  7. 

Clancs,  a  river  (Uling  into  the  Ister. 

Clanis,  a  centaur  killed  by  Theseoa.  O^adL 
Mti.  12,  V.  879. 

Clanius  or  Cland,  a  river  of  i 
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Ikat  at  pablie  eleetions  of  inagiitr&te«»  no  no- 
tice should  be  taken  of  the  votes  of  such  as 
were  absent ^Another,  de  iinira,  which  for- 
bade iieople  to  lend  money  to  mioon  on  condi- 
tion of  payment  after  the  decease  of  their  ptt* 

reats.^ Another,  de  fugoUatiMU,  by  Q.  Clau- 

dios  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C .  535.  It  forbade  any 
senator,  or  father  of  a  senator,  to  have  any  ves- 
sel cootaiaiog  above  300  amphorse,  for  fear 
of  their  engaging  themselves  in  commercial 
schemes.  The  same  law  also  forbade  the  same 
thing  to  the  scribes  and  the  attendants  of  the 
questors,  as  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  peo- 
ple who  bad  any  commercial  connexions,  could 
not  be  faithful  to  their  trust,  nor  promote  the 

interest  of  the  state Another,  A.  U.  C .  516, 

to  permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  respective 
cities,  after  their  names  were  enrolled.    Lit. 

41,  c.  9. Another,  to  take  avav  the  freedom 

of  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  colonists,  which 
Cesar  had  carried  to  Novacomnm.  Sueton.  in 
M.  28. 

CI.A17DUE  AHVM,  the  first  water  brought  to 
Rome  by  means  ^  an  aqueduct  of  11  miles, 
erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  U. 
C.  441.     Eittrop,  2,  c.  4.— Liv.  9,  c.  S9. 

Claupiamits,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  Honorii* 
and  Arcadios,  who  seems  to  possess  all  the  ma- 


Fiiy£i;r.225.- 

Skiff' 4S4.~riictt.  1, .As.  79 
Oisos,  or  Ctaros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  famous 

iSr  IS  oracle  of  ApolJo.  It  was  built  by  Man- 
tt,  dnghier  of  Tire«iaS|  who  iled  from  Thebes, 
lAer  it  kid  been  destroyed  by  the  EpigooL 
She  was  so  sflicted  with  her  misfortnaes,  that 
I  lake  wss  ibraied  with  her  tears,  where  she 
int  fMmded  die  oracle.  ApoUo  was  from  thence 
sarasMd  CMas.     Strab,  U.-^Pom.  1,  c.  3. 

JtfeU,  l,c.  7.— OvuL  Ma.  I,  v.  616. An 

islaod  of  the  JSgean,  between  Teoedoa  and 

Sdos.    Ihutfi.  3,  e.  $3. One  of  the  com- 

pttiSBsof  ^eas.     Firg.  JSEn.  10,  t.  126. 

CLASTwtuMy  now  SchmitesgQt  a  town  of  Lign- 

lU.   ^rA.  5  —tto.  32,  e.  29. ^A  village 

sfGaaL    Pint,  in  Jlferwi. 

Clauou,  a  patrieian  fiunily  at  Rome,  de- 
sceiided  fras  Claosaa  a  king  of  the  Sablnes. 
It  give  bir^  (•  aaaj  illostrioiis  patriots  in  the 
repsblic',  and  it  is  particularly  recorded  that 
Ihcie  were  not  less  than  28  of  that  family  who 
were  invested  widi  die  consulship,  five  with  the 
office  of  dietfctor,  and  seven  with  that  of  censor, 
besides  the  bauaaraf  six  triumphs.  SwUm.  in 
T».h 

ChkVDiA^  a  vestal  virgio  accused  of  incon- 
liaeice.    To  show  lier  innocence,  she  offSered 

Id rMwve  aship  which  bad  brondit  the  image    

sf  Vala.  to  Roau,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of  the   jesty  of  VirgU,  without  beio^  a  slave  to  the 


dianow  places  of  the  river.  This  had  already 
bafled  the  eftrts  of  a  number  of  men;  and 
Claodia,  after  addressing  her  prayers  to  the 
goddea,  laiied  her  girdle,  and  with  it  easily 
draggsd  after  ber  the  ship  to  shore,  and  by  this 
aciioa  was  booMiably  acquiued.  Vol,  Max, 
b,c4^Pnpert.  4,  el.  12.  v.  62.— IfoL  17, 
r.  ib^Uvid.  Fwal.  4,  t.  316,  ex  Paulo.  1,  ep. 

2,  r.  144^ A  step-daughter  of  M.  Antouy, 

■tion  A^nstas  married.  He  dismissed  her 
Buiciiled,  immediately  aAer  the  contract  of 
■amage,  oa  aooooot  of  a  sudden  quarrel  with 

her  mother  Falvia.     hneton,  in  Jiig  62 

Ha  wife  of  the  poet  Siatms.  SUA.  3,  Sylv,  5. 
*— A  daaghter  of  Appius  Claudius,  betrothed 

Is  Tib.  Chaccftins. ^The  wife  of  Melellus 

Ceitt,  aaler  to  P.  CloUius  and  to  Appius  Clau- 

di'fls. ^An  iocooaiderable  town  of  Noricum. 

Pfts.  S,  e.  14. A  Roman  road  which  led 

from  the  MilviaD  bridge  to  the  Flaminian  way. 

OW,  I,  sjc  Pvni.  el.  8,  V.  44. A  tribe  which 

received  ito  nane  from  Appius  Claudius,  who 
came  to  settle  at  Rome  with  a  lai^e  body  of 

aimdMii;    iJm.    2,  c.    16.— fToftc.  6 

Qoiola,  a  daughter  of  Appius  Caecus,  whose 
statue  ia  the  veatibolum  of  Cybele's  tenpte  was 
adurt  whcB  that  edifice  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

VtL  Mgg.  1,  c.  8.— Teci«.  4,  Am,  c.  64. 

Fulcra,  a  oooaia  of  Agrippina,  accused  of  adul- 
(etyMdcrifliiaal  designs  against  Tiberius.  She 

was  coedenuieil.     TuaL  Jkm,  4,  c.  62. 

Aaioma,  a  daa^ter  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
amnied  Co.  Paaipey,  whom  Messalina  caused 
to  be  pat  to  death.  Her  second  husband,  Sylla 
?aBal»,bfwliom  she  had  a  son,  was  killed  by 
Ncn,  aad  ahe  shared  hit  fate,  when  she  refused 
to  mrniy  hU  nndeier. 

CLanMA  uu,  de  comttiis,  was  enacted  by 
AL  CI.  MflffMlK  A*  V*  ^* ''^^    Itordaiaed, 


corrupted  s^le  which  prevailed  in  his  a^ 
Scaliger  observes,  that  he  has  supplied  me 
poverty  of  bis  matter  by  the  purity  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  happiness  of  bis  expressions,  and  the 
melody  of  his  numbers.  As  he  was  the  favour- 
ite of  Stilicho,  he  removed  from  the  court,  when 
his  patron  was  disgraced,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  io  retirement,  and  learned  ease.  His 
poems  on  Rofinus  and  Eutropius,  seem  to  be 
the  best  of  his  compositions.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  are  that  of  Burman,  4to.  2  vols. 
Amst  1760,  and  that  of  Gesner,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Lips.  1758. 

ClaudiopSlis,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.  PUn. 
6,  c  24. 

Claudius,  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus  Nero)  son  of 
Drosus,  Livia's  second  son,  succeeded  as  em- 
peror of  Rome,  aTter  the  murder  of  Caligula, 
whose  memory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate. 
He  made  himself  popular  for  a  while,  by  taking 
particular  care  of  the  city,  and  by  adorning  and 
beautifying  it  with  buildings.  He  passed  over 
into  Britain,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  victo- 
ries which  his  generals  had  won,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites,  whose 
licentiousness  and  avarice  plundered  the  state, 
and  distracted  the  provinces.  He  married  four^ 
wives,  one  of  whom,  called  Messalina,  he  put 
to  death  on  account  of  her  lost  and  debauchery. 
He  was  at  last  poisoned  by  another  called  Agrip- 
pina, who  wished  to  raise  ber  son  Nero  to  the 
throne.  The  poison  was  conveyed  in  mushrooms; 
but  a*  it  did  not  operate  fast  enough,  his  physip 
cian,  by  order  of  the  empress,  made  him  swal- 
low a  poisoned  feather.    He  died  in  the  634 


his  age,  October  13,  A.  D.  64,  after  a 
'  IS  years;  distinguished  neither  by  hu- 
nor  courage,  but  debased  by  weakness 


year  < 

reign  of  ^ 

manity  nor  courage,  _  ^ 

and  irresolution.    He  was  succeeded  by  Nero. 
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7Mil..Aifi.  11,  &e.— Dio.  60..Jiie.  •,  ▼.  eiO. 

^Suet,  in  vUd. The  lecoDd  emperor  of  that 

name,  was  a  DalmatiaD,  who  sacceed  Gallienas. 
He  coaqnered  the  Goths,  Scythiaos,  a>}d  He- 
mli,  and  killed  do  less  than  300,000  in  a  battie; 
and  after  a  reign  of  aboot  two  years,  died  of 
the  plague  in  Pannonia.  The  excellence  of  his 
character,  marked  with  bnnreiy,  and  tempered 
with  justice  and  benevolence,  is  well  known  by 
these  words  of  the  senate,  addressed  to  him: 
Claudi  .^ugustty  tu  fraUVy  hi  ptUer,  tu  amievf , 

hi  bonus  9enaior,  tu  vere  prinup$, ^Nero,  a 

consul,  with  Liv.  Salinator,  who  defeated  and 
killed  Asdnibal,  near  the  river  Metaunim,  as 
he  was  passing  from  Spain  into  Italy,  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  bis  brother  Annibal  Lio. 
27,  &c— /forol.  4,  od.  4,  v.  Sl.--Swt  in  Tib, 

^The  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  qusn- 

tor  to  Cesar  in  the  wars  of  Alezandria.i — > 
Polios,  an  historian.  Pttn.  7,  ep.  61 Pon- 
tius, a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who  conquered 
the  Romans  at  Force  Caodine,  and  made  them 

KBs  under  the  yoke.    lit.  9,  c    1,  £lc. 
(ilius,  a  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  442.«^Appiu8, 

10  orator.     Cic  in  Brut.     Vid,    Appios. 

App.  Caecos,  a  Roman  censor,  who  built  an 
aqueduct  A.  U.  C.  441,  which  brought  water 
to  Rome  firom  Toscolum,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  miles.  The  water  was  called 
Appia^  and  it  was  the  first  that  was  brought  to 
the  ci^  from  the  country.  Before  his  age  the 
Romans  were  satisfied  with  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber,  or  of  the  fountains  and  wells  in  the  city. 
[Vid,  Appius  ]— lit.  9,  c.  29.~Ooid.  Fasf. 
ft,  V.  SOS.^Cic.  de  mi.  8. A  pretorof  Si- 
cily.  ^Pnblius,  a  great   enemy  to  Cicero. 

Vid,  Clodius. ^Marcellus.     Vid  Marcellus. 

^Pulcher,  a  consul,  who,  when  consulting 

the  sacred  chickens,  ordered  them  to  be  dipped 
in  water,  because  they  would  not  eat  Im. 
ep.  19.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  dis- 
graced on   his  return  to  Rome. Tiberius 

Nero,  was  elder  brother  of  Drusos,  and  son  of 
Livia  Drosilla,  who  married  Augustus,  aAer  hia 
divorce  of  Scrltwnia.  He  married  Livia,  the 
emperor^s  daughter  by  Scribonia,  and  succeeded 
in  the  empire  by  the  name  of  Tiberius.     Vid, 

Tiberius.   Harai,  1,  ep.  3,  v.  t, ^The  name 

of  Claudius  is  common  to  many  Roman  consuls, 
and  other  officers  of  state;  but  nothing  Is  re- 
corded of  them«  and  their  name  is  but  barely 
mentioned.    Un. 

Clavixnus,  an  obscure  poet  in  Juvenal's  age. 
1,  V.  8. 

ClavTgkr,  a  surname  of  Janus,  ftvm  bis  being 
represented  with  a  key.  Ovid,  FtOt,  1,  ▼.  228. 
Hercules  received  also  that  surname,  as  he  was 
armed  tvith  a  dvh.     (hid.  Met,  15,  v.  284. 

Clausivs,  or  Cldbius,  a  surname  of  Janus. 

Clausus,  or  Claudius,  a  ki^of  the  Sabines, 
who  assisted  Tumus  against  ^eas.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  that  Ap.  Claudius,  who  migra- 
ted to  Rome,  and  became  the  founder  of  die 
Claudiau  family.  Virf^,  JEn,  7,  j.  707,  I.  10, 
T.  345 

ClazSii£k£  and  CLAzSiiiifA,  now  Vewia, 
a  city  of  Ionia,  on  the  coasts  of  the  J^.gean  sea, 
betifMo  Smyrna  and  Chios.    R  was  founded 


A.  U.  C.  98,  by  the  looians,  and  gUTo  birth  to 
Anaxagoras  and  other  illustrious  men.  JMeia,  1, 
c.  17.~Pltn.  5,  c.  29.~fifrab.  14.— Liv.  38, «. 
39. 

Clbadas,  a  man  of  Platsea,  who  raised  tomba 
over  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle 
against  Mardonius.     Herodot.  9,  c.  85. 

Clbander,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  who 
killed  Parmenio  by  the  king's  command.  Ha 
was  punished  with  death,  fur  offering  violence 
to  a  noble  viigin,  and  giving  her  as  a  prosti- 
tute to  his  servanU.     Curt,  7,  c.  2, 1.  10,  c.  1. 

The  first  tyrant  of  Gela.  Jlrittot,  5,  Poltl. 

c.  12. A  soothsayer  of  Arcadia.    Herodot, 

6,  c.  83. A  favourite  of  the  emperor  Com- 

modns,  who  was  put  to  death  A.  D.  190,  aAer 
abusing  public  justice,  and  his  master's  confi- 
dence. 

Clbandridas,  a  Spartan  general,  &c A 

man  punished  with  death  for  bribing  two  of  the 
Ephori. 

Clsanthks,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Asaoa  in 
Troas.  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was  ao  poor,  that 
to  maintain  himself  he  used  to  draw  out  water 
for  a  gardener  in  the  night,  and  stndv  in  the  day 
time.  Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  the  stoics; 
and  out  of  respect  for  his  virtues,  the  Roman 
senile  raised  a  statue  to  him  in  Asms.  It  is  said 
that  be  starved  himself  in  his  90th  year,  B.  C. 
240.  atrab.  }S^Cie.  de  FitUb.  2,  c.  69,  I.  4, 
c.  7. 

CLBAacHus,  a  tyrant  of  Heradea,  in  Pontns, 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato's 

eopils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  of 
lacchtts,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign 
power  during  twelve  years,  363  B.  C.    JuMHn. 

16,  c.  4.— Died.  15. The  second  tyrant  of 

Heradea  of  that  name,  died  B  C.  288 A 

Lacedemonian  sent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He 
was  recalled,  but  refused  to  obey,  and  fled  to 
Cyrus  the  younger,  who  made  bim  captain  of 
13,000  Greek  soldiers.  He  obtained  a  victory 
over  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  enraged  at  ttie  de- 
feat, that  when  Clearchus  fell  into  his  hands,  bj 
the  treachery  of  Tissapbemes,  he  put  him  ta 

immediate  death.    Diod,  14. A  disciple  of 

Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  tactics,  &c. 
Xtnoph, 

Clbarides,  a  son  of  Cleonymos,  governor  of 
Amphipolis.     Tkueyd.  4,  c.  132, 1.  5,  c.  10. 

Clehkns  Romanus,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St.  Paul. 
Several  spurious  compositions  are  ascribed  to 
him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the  disturbances 
that  had  arisen  tfiere.  It  has  been  much  ad- 
mired. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wotton,  Bvo. 
Cantab.  1718. Another  of  Alexandria,  call- 
ed from  thence  JIUxandrimUj  who  flourished 
206  A.  D  His  works  are  various,  elegant,  aud 
full  of  erudition;  the  best  edition  of  which  is 

Potter's,  2  vols,  folio,  Oxon.  1715 A  i 

tor  who  Ihvoored  the  party  of  Niger 
Severus. 

Clbmsvtia,  one  of  the  rirtaes  to  whom  the 
Romans  paid  adoration. 

Clbo,  a  Sicilian  among  Alexander's  flatter- 
en.     Curt,  8,  c.  5. 

CLsdBis  and  Biroir,  two  yoa^,  aom  of  Cy- 
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tlMr^cteriot  to  die 


t  oT  Jwao  tt  Aifoi. 
ptoeund  to  draw  ibeir  bio- 
die  tomile  of  Jqbo,  they  pat 
tlfei  vMler  the  yoke,  tiid  drew  it  46 
ittim  to  the  tesple,  emidrt  the  eedeaMitMai 
of  te  imiltitBde,  who  coegr^tiilated  the  aiolher 
m  aceoaDt  of  tfie  ttial  dbetioii  of  her  toni. 
Cjdi|i^  ceiwmfced  the  soddca  to  reward  the 
metj  of  hir  MM  with  the  best  giA  that  could 
be  naatod  to  a  Bortal.  Tbey  weat  to  reit,  aad 
awoke  miHMre:  and  bj  this  the  goddeM  showed, 
that  dnA  ii  the  oalj  true  happy  eveat  thkt  ean 
hippca  to  Ma.  The  AifiTetraJaed  them  itotoes 
ai  VdfkL  CSe.  1\s9e,  1,  e.  47.— FeJ.  Jin. 
6,  c.  4.— ArwtoC.  1,  c.  SI.— Phtf.  d^  Cmu.  ed 

CiaoBoi-A,  the  wife  of  Aayator,  by  whom 

Ae  had  Phoeoix. ^A  daiq^ter  of  Boreas  aad 

Oriifaya,  called  also  Cleopatra.  She  married 
~'  iBOBof  Agenor.by  whomihehadPlez- 
Phioeos  repudiated  her  to 
r  sf  Dardaaas.  dd^ollod.  S,  c. 
,  BMMher  of  a  too  called  Eo- 

hy  Apollo. Another  who  boie  Ce» 

fheos  aad  Aaphidamig  to  JB^em. The  me- 
ter of  Pilhos.     H^ghL  fab.  14,  97,  fce. 

CuEOBiyilvA,  a  dni^ttr  of  Cleobolos,  re- 
Bsrfcable  lor  her  genios,  leaning,  jndgmeat, 
isd  eoerage.  She  eompooed  enigmas,  wme  of 
vhich  have  beea  preserred.  One  of  them  mos 
tei:  '« A  ftlher  had  IS  chUdreo,  and  these  IS 
^UMftah^  each  SO  whito  sons  and  SO  black 
dan^Aen,  who  are  immortal,  though  they  die 
every  day.*'  In  this  there  is  no  need  of  an  (Edi- 
pcs,  to  discover  that  there  are  IS  months  in  the 
year,  and  dmt  ereiy  ssooth  consists  of  SO  days, 
aod  of  the  saaie  aamber  of  nights.    Lorrl. 

CuoBVLOs,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  ooa  of  Evagoras  of  Lindos,  famous  for 
the  beautifol  shape  of  his  body.  He  wrote  some 
km  Tdies,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 

B.C.  564.  Diag.inwUd.—Plvt.inSyn^. 

An  historian      PUn.  6,  c  SI. One  of  the 

Ephori.     Tkuofd. 

CixocHAmKs,  a  man  sent  by  Alexander  to 
demaad  Poms  to  suirender.     Curt.  8,  c.  IS. 

CuBocBABiA,  the  mother  of  Korotas,  by 
Ldou    japMad,  3,  c.  10. 

Clbodavb,  a  son  of  Uyllos.  Herodot  6,  c. 
5S,  1. 1,  e.  S04, 1.  8,  c.  131.  He  eodeavoued 
to  rceof  er  Pelopoaaesas  after  his  father's  death, 
but  to  ae  puipoee. 

CiMODAMMJtj  a  Roman  general  under  Oal- 


Clsooemus,  a  physician.    PhU.  de  Symp. 

CLBODoaA,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Parnassus. 
Pmm.  S,  e.  Sw  One  of  the  Daoaides  who 
mmried  Lyxae.     jSpoUod.  S,  e.  I. 

Clsodoxa,  a  daughter  of  Niobe  and  Am- 
l&ioo,  changed  into  a  stone  as  a  punishment  for 
her  mocher's  pride.    JSpoltod.  3,  c.  6. 

CLBOeiifss,  a  SCO  of  Silenos,  &c.  Paiii.  6, 
e.  1. 

GLBOLius.  a  SOB  of  Hercules,  by  Allele, 
dao|^hiier  «f  I'bestins,  who  upon  the  ill  success 
of  the  Heradids  in  Peloponnesus,  retired  to 
Bhodes,  widi  bis  wife  aad  children.  JlpoUod,  S. 

GiMcmUmo99  a  boxer  of  Magnesia. 


CLBomimt,  a  ] 
Pim.  in  jau9. 

GLBOMBmtfTvs,  SOB  of  Paasanias,  a  king  of 
Sparte,  aft»r  his  brother  Agesipolis  1st.  He 
made  war  against  the  Bosotiaas,  aad  lest  be 
shoold  be  suspected  of  treacherous  commaaica- 
tioB  with  Epaminondas,  he  gave  that  geaend 
battle  at  Leoctra,  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
place.    He  was  killed  in  the  engagemeat,  aad 

his  aimydestroyed,B.C.S71.  Died  16 ^Paus. 

9,  c  IS— Xen^ k  soa-in*law  of  Leoaidas 

king  of  Sparto,  who,  for  a  while,  usurped  the 
kingdom,  after  the  expulsion  of  his  Ihther-ia4aw. 
When  Leooidas  was  recalled  Cleombrotas  wai 
banished;  and  his  wile  Cheloais,  who  had  ac- 
companied her  father,  now  accompanied  her 
husband  in  his  exile.  Pons.  S,  c  6.— Pfol.  in 
J8g.  ead  Cleom.-— — A  youth  of  Ambracia,  who 
durew  himself  into  the  sea,  after  reading  Plato's 
treatise  upon  the  immoitolity  of  the  sow.  Ck. 
ia  Tims.  1,  c  34.— Oeid.  ia  A.  493. 

CLBOMiDBs,  a  famous  atfaleto  of  Astypalma, 
above  Creto.  In  a  oombat  at  Olympia,  be  kil- 
led one  of  bis  antagonists  by  a  blow  with  his  flst 
Ob  account  of  this  accidental  murder,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  victory,  and  he  became  deliri- 
ous. In  his  return  to  Astypalma,  he  entered  a 
school,  and  pulled  down  the  pillars  which  sup- 
ported the  roof,  and  crushed  to  death  60  boys. 
He  was  pursued  with  stones,  and  be  fled  for 
shelter  into  a  tomb,  whose  doors  he  so  stroaglv 
secur«l,  that  his  punuers  were  obliged  to  brMB 
them  for  access.  When  the  tomb  was  opened, 
Cleomedes  eould  not  be  found  either  dead  or 
alive.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  was  consulted,  and 
gave  this  answer,  UUkmu  kemm  CUmnidtt 
AihfP^UntB  Upon  this  they  offered  sacriiees  to 
him  as  a  god.     Pmw  6,  c.  9  —Phil,  ia  JKom. 

ClbomImbs  1st,  kiog  of  Sparta,  conquered 
die  Argives,  and  bant  5000  of  them  by  sattins 
fire  to  a  grove  where  they  had  fled,  and  flreed 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratide.  By 
bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  Deoiaratos, 
hisooHeague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  punish  the  people  of  .£gina, 
who  had  deserted  tbe  Greeks.  He  killed  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  madness,  491  B.  C.  Mtrodoi.  6, 
6.  and  7.— Pout.  8,  c.  3,  &c The  Sd,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Agesipolis  2d.  He  reigned 
61  years  In  the  greatest  tranqnillity,  and  was 
ihther  to  Acrotatos  and  Cleooymus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Areas  Ist,  son  of  Acrotatos.  Panu. 
3,  c.  6.— The  3d  succeeded  his  father  Leoni* 
das.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  aod  re- 
solved to  restore  tbe  ancient  discipline  of  Ly- 
curgus  in  its  full  (brce  by  banishing  luxuiy  and 
intamperance.  He  killed  the  Epbori,  and  re- 
moved by  poison  his  royal  colleague  Eoiyda- 
mides,  and  made  his  own  brother,  Euclidas, 
king,  against  the  laws  of  the  stata,  which  for- 
bade more  dian  one  of  the  same  ftmiily  to  sit  on 
the  thraue.  He  made  war  against  the  Achaeans, 
aod  attempted  to  destroy  their  league.  Aratos, 
the  general  of  the  Achfleans,  who  supposed  him- 
self inferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigoous  to 
bis  assistance;  and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had 
fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia,  B  C. 
SS2,  retired  into  Egypt,  to  die  court  of  Ptole- 
my Evergetesy  where  his  wilb  had  ehildrea  had 
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fled  before  him.  Ptolcny  recei? ed  him  with 
great  cordiality;  but  hit  Boccetaor,  weak  and 
Mtpiciout,  8U0B  expreaied  hie  jealouey  of  this 
noble  stranger,  aad  imprisoned  him.  Cleomenes 
killed  himself,  and  his  body  was  flayed,  and  ex^ 
posed  on  a  cross,  B.  C.  219.  Pol^,  6.^P<<a. 
tn  vild.— JiMtin.  28,  c.  4. A  man  appoint- 
ed by  Alexander  to  receive  the  tributes  of  Egypt 

flind  Africa.    Curt  4,  c.  8. A  man  placed 

as  arbitrator  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
people  of  Megnra.— An  historian.— —A  di« 
thyrambic  poet  of  Rhegium.-^ — A  Sicilian  con- 
temporary with  Verres,  whose  lieeotiousneM  and 
avarice  he  was  fond  of  gratifying.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
4,  e.  iZ. A  LacedsBmeoian  general. 

Clbov.  an  Athenian,  who,  tbMtgh  originally 
a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
state,  by  his  intrignes  and  eloquence.  He  took 
Thoroa  in  Thrace,  and  alter  distinguisbing  him- 
self in  several  engagemenU,  he  was  killed  at 
Amphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spar- 
tan general,  422  B.  C.  Tkucfd.  8,  4,  &e.~ 

Diod,  12. A  general  of  Messeaia,  who  dis- 

poted  with  Aristodemus  for  the  sovereignty. — ~ 
A  statuary.  J*m».  2,  c.  8.— A  poet  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Aigonauts  «— An  orator  of  Ha- 
licamassns,  who  composed  an  oration  for  Lysan* 
der,  in  which  heiutimaled  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Sparta  elective.  C.  Jfep-  if 
PkU.  in  Lys.— ~-A  Magnesian,  who  wrote  some 
commentaries,  in  which  be  speaks  of  portentous 
events,  &c.  Pcus.  10,  c  4.-— ^A  Sicilian,  one 

of  Alexander*s  flatterers.     Cwi.  8,  c.  6 

A  tyrant  of  Sicvon.-«^A  friend  of  Phocion. 

Clbona  and  Clboita,  a  village  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  Corinth  and  Argot.  Hercules 
killed  the  lion  of  Nenwa  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  thence  it  is  called  Cleonxus.  It  was  made 
a  constellation.  Stat.  4,  SU.  4,  v.  28.— Oeid. 
Jtfci..6,  V.  411.— St/.  8,  v.  82.— Pom.  2,  c.  16. 
•^Plin.  36,  c.  5, A  town  of  Pbocis. 

Cleokb,  a  daughter  of  Asopus.    Diod.  4. 

CLBOvicA,  a  young  virgin  of  Bysantium, 
whom  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to  his 
bed.  She  was  introduced  into  his  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned  a  burn- 
ing lamp  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Pausanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden  noise, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  he  seized 
his  sword,  and  killed  Cleoaica  before  he  knew 
who  it  was.  Cleonica  often  appeared  to  him, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  make  a  proper  expiation 
to  her  manes.  Paua,  1,  c.  n.-^Plui,  in  Cim. 
Ice 

CLBOMicus,  a  freedman  of  Seneca,  &c.  Ta- 
cit. 15,  ^un,  c.  45. 

CLkoMNis,  a  Messeniao,  who  disputed  with 
Aristodemus  for  the  sovereign  power  of  his 
country.     Pmu  4,  c.  10. 

CLBONfaiiTs,  a  son  of  Cleomenes  Sd,  who 
called  Pyrrfaus  to  his  assistance,  because  Areus, 
his  brother's  son,  had  been  preferred  to  him  in 
the  succession;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular, 
and  even  the  women  united  to  repel  the  foreign 
prince.  His  wife  was  unfaithful  to  his  bad;  and 
committed  adultery  with  Acrotatns.    Pkd.  tn 

Fyrrk.'^PauB.  1,  c  8. ^A  general  who  aa- 

sisted  the  Tareotines,  aad  was  conquered  by 
Amyliu  the  Boman  cooral.    8tr^,  6.«*-A 


so  eawardly  that  Cisonyno  totfior  be- 
came proverbial. 

CLBdrXruL,  an  officer  of  Aratoe. 

CLxttrlTaA,  the  grand-daughter  of  Attains, 
betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after  be  had 
divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip  was  murder* 
ed  by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seized  by  order 
of  Olympias,  and  put  to  death.  Died.  16.— >/iif- 

liii.  8,  c.  7,— Plul.  in  Prrh^ ^  M»ter  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  who  married  Perdiccas, 
and  was  killed  by  Antigonas,  as  she  attempted 
to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.   Diod,  16  and  20.— 

iiisltn.  9,  c.  6,  I.  18,  c.  6. A  harlot  of 

Claudius  Csesar— -A  daughter  of  Boreas. 
[Ftd.  Cleobula.]— -A  dangler  of  Idas  and 
Marpema,  dauahter  of  Evenus,  king  of  ^tolia. 
She  married  mieager,  loa  of  king  (Enens. ,  bo- 
ater. lU  9,  V.  52 — ^Pant.  6,  c.  2. One  of 

the  panaidee.  ^OpolUd.  2,  e.  1.— -A  dangh- 
ter  of  Amyntas  of  Bphesos.  P«m.  1,  c.  44. 
«— .A  wife  of  Tigraoes,  king  of  Armenia,  sis- 
ter of  Mithridates.    Aisltn.  88,  e,  3. ^A 

daughter  of  Tros  and  Callirfaoe.  .^poUod.  3,  c. 
U — > — A  daughter  of  Ptolamy  Philometor,  who 
married  Alcxs^r  Bala,  nnd  anerwards  Nica- 
nor.  She  killed  Seleoeos,'  Nicanor*s  son,  be- 
cause he  ascended  the  throne  without  her  eon- 
sent  She  was  suspected  of  preparing  poison 
for  Antiochus  her  son,  and  compelled  to  drink 

it  herself,  B.  C.  120. A  wife  and  sister 

of  Ptolemy  Evergales,  who  raised  her  son  Al- 
exanderi  a  minor,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in 
preference  to  his  elder  brother,  Ptolemy  Latht»- 
ros,  whose  interest  the  people  favoum.  As 
Alexander  was  odious,  Cleojpatra  luilbred  La- 
thums  to  ascend  die  throne,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  repudiate  his  sister  and 
wife,  called  Cleopatra,  and  marry  Seleuca,  his 
younger  sister.  She  afterwards  raited  her  far 
vourite,  Alexander,  to  the  throne;  but  her  cru- 
elties were  so  odious  that  he  fled  to  avoid  her 
tyranny.  Cleopatra  laid  snares  for  him;  and 
when  Alexander  heard  it,  he  put  her  to  death. 

Justin.  39,  €.  3  and  4. ^A  queen  of  Egypt, 

daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  and 
wife  to  Ptolemy  Dionysios,  celebrated  (or  her 
beauty  and  her  cunning.  She  admitted  Cmsar 
to  her  arms,  to  influence  him  to  give  her  the 
kingdom,  in  preference  to  her  brother,  who  had 
expelled  her,  and  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Coaa- 
rion.  As  she  had  supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his 
expedition  to  Partbia,  summoned  her  to  appear 
before  him.  She  arrayed  herself  in  the  most 
magaifioent  apparel,  and  appeared  before  her 
judge  in  the  most  captivating  attire.  Her  ar- 
titice  succeeded:  Antony  benme  enamow«d  of 
her,  and  publicly  married  her,  foigetfol  of  his 
eonnexions  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Aagastas. 
He  gave  her  the  greatest  part  of  the  easfiem 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  beha- 
viour was  the  caase  of  a  mptarc  between  An- 
Cs  and  Antony;  and  these  two  celebrated 
ins  met  at  AcUam,  where  Cleopatra,  by 
flying  with  aix^  sail,  mined  the  intecert  of  An- 
tony, and  he  was  defeated.  Cleopatra  bad  re- 
tired to  Egypt,  where  soon  after  Antony  followed 
her.  Antony  killed  himself  upon  the  false  in- 
formatioB  that  Cleopatra  was  dead;  and  as  his 
'   hi  WM  earned  te  the 
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AMMiy  MMif- 

;  iMwimtimMtnm  AagMdn, 
dedattttioM  of  love,  in- 
«q«dlKndrbyaieblleor  ui  aip,  not  to  fkll 
into  tte  ooB^MvorH  hsnda.  She  had  preTiovt- 
Ij  ftttm^  l»  ttab  iMnetf;  twl  hid  «iiee 
vadeaitaoMiQBtDaiBrve  hcnelf.  Ckopam 
wtt%«ih^lHM  and  cartrmiagaaC  wwitti,  tad 
m  «M  if  the  feute  the  gftfe  to  Aalpiiy  tc  Alei- 
iadrit,iheMdled  peuls  into  h€r  drink,  toren- 

„  reModai 
■he  adviMd  Anloay  to 
Mtt  mr  tpuiMt  tbe  richeit  aaltow  to  tepiMrC 
kr  iteh-Mhcun,  Her  beeaty  has  beea  peat- 
J|  CMBneaded,  and  her  meatol  pcfftetfoat  m 
togihlj  cdlchratod,  that  the  hei  beea  dtocribed 
at  offeSde  oC  pnug  aadleaee  to  the  eaihaHa- 
doneCwwadiAnot  oatieBt,  andof  qieekiag 
Aeir  varieat  iMgingm  ai  flaeatly  as  her  oera. 
k  Aatoey'li  liniLi  the  iaprored  die  MbKc 
yhmy  af  dJenn^ia,  widi  the  additioa  of  HuA 

ad  rantojr  mirtwr,  and  it  aiorWt  waHcnwi, 
fee«e  beea  Ihbelj  attoihatod  to  her.  She  died 
B.  C.  90  yeen,  after  a  reipi  of  £4  yean,  ased 
99.  Vmt  becaaie  a  Botaaa  provioee  at  her 
dcalh.  Ftor.  4,  e.  IV-^-Jippum,  5,  BtlL  Cto. 
— PlaL  ia  Pea^.  9f  JhH.^Ofnd.  1,  od.  97,  v. 
f I,  aDC-^r^  l*}. ^A  daMhter  eT  Ptole- 
my TpifhaaH,  «ho  nartied  nuloaietor,  and 
aflet  watda  fttyiCBaef  Cyreae. 

CiAO»ATa*  or  Aasmoa,  a  fortiAed  town  of 
EsypCoothrAiahiaagalf. 

CLBOTHlMBt,  an  eiator. 

CLsonuvnnm,  a  ton  of  Themittoelei,  Ih- 
■eoB  Ar  hii  ikfll  in  ridiag. 

CLBSpBBt,  a  qaeea  of  India,  who  lobaiitted 
to  Alesmider,  by  whom,  at  lome  rappose,  the 
had  a  sea.     Carl.  9,  e.  10. 

CLBerHSurs,  a  Bamlao,  irho  wrote  an  ae- 
cawtefHercales. 

CLaSrHOK,  a  Iragie  poet  of  Adieos. 

Clsofbtuis,  a  man  irboie  posterity  tared 
the  poeoM  of  Homer.    Phil. 

CLBOpeiiPua,  an  Athenian,  who  took  Tfaroni- 
OM,  and  eonqaered  the  Locrians,  &e.   Thueyd. 

3,  e.  96  aad  58. A  man  who  married  tbe 

Bymiih  Cleadora,  by  whom  he  bad  Parnassos. 
As  Cleodan  was  beloved  by  Neptone,  lome  have 
>B|iyeatd  that  the  bad  two  basbaodi,  Pmtt.  10. 
C.6. 

CiAorroiibnrs,  a  rnaa  of  Cbalois,  wboae 
danghtor  was  given  in  marriage  to  Antiochot 
Lia.99,e.  11. 

Cudres,  a  son  of  Codms.    Poms.  7,  c.  2. 

CueaA,  the  vrife  of  Agesilaas.  PhU.  in  JIgta. 

CLKotralTirs,  a  yonth  devoted  to  be  sacri- 
ieed  to  a  sef|>enf,  among  tbe  Thespiant,  &c. 

PsfUL  9,  e.  99. Aa  ancieDt  philosopher  and 

astroaomer  of  Tenedos,  ahoat  696  years  before 
Cfasitt  He  first  foand  the  eonstellations  of  tbe 
zediae,  tad  reformed  the  Greek  cakndar. 

CuBoiiaosy  vrrote  aa  htotory  of  Persia. 

CLartfeaA,  a  foantatai  of  Memania.    Paii9. 

4,  e.  SI. 


Gums,  a  peaple  of  Attica. 

Clbsidbs,  a  Greek  painter,  nboat  919  yean 
before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  in jaiieo  he  bad 
raemved  th»  qneen  Sivatonice,  by  ra|aeienting 
her  in  the  arms  of  a  flsheiman.  However  ia- 
deentthe  pamtor  might  represeat  the  f|aeea, 
the  was  drawa  with  saeh  pcnoaal  beaaty,  that 
she  preserved  tbe  piece,  and  liberally  rewarded 


CLaTA  and  PaAsmiA,  two  of  the  Graces,  ae- 
eordiag  to  some.    Peas.  9,  e.  19. 

CuDBMus,  a  Greek  who  wrote  the  history  of 
Attica.     FsssMi  H.  Or.  9. 

CuMAz,  a  pass  of  moant  Taaras,  Ibrmed  by 
the  projectioa  of  a  brow  iato  the  Mediterranean 
sea.     &nd.  14. 

CuMiiius,  a  soa  of  Areas,  deaceaded  from 
Hercales. 

CuMiAs,  a  Pythagorean  pbiksopher  and  ma- 
sieian,  620  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Phtf. 

Symp.--.SMea.  F.  H,  14,  c.  29 A  soa  of 

Aleibiades,  the  bravest  man  in  the  Grecian  fleet 
Oat  foudit  against  Xenes.  Htroiot,  9,  c.  7. 
^The  fhUier  of  Ateibiades,  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Coronen.    PhL  ta  Jilc ^The  father 

of  Aratns,  killed  by  Abantidas,  B.  C.  269.  Phd. 
Mi.^h^., ^Afriead  of  Solon,    id.  ta  M. 

CuMirrlDBS,  an  Athenian  general  in  Lesbos. 
ihti.  19. 

CuMVs  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks, 
in  die  pay  of  king  Neetnnebns.  He  was  killed 
with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostratas  and  dke 
Argives,  as  he  passed  the  Nile.    DM,  16. 

Clio,  the  first  of  tbe  Mnses,  daughter  of  Jn- 
piter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  his- 
tory. She  is  represented  crowned  with  laarels, 
holding  in  one  band  a  tramaet,  and  a  book  in 
the  other.  Somedmes  she  ImMs  a  jrfeelrtmi  or 
qaill  widi  a  lute.  Her  nnme  signifies  bononr 
and  repototion,  (sxt^*,  Horie;)  and  it  was  her 
oiice  faidifolly  to  record  the  adioof  of  brave 
and  illvslrioiis  heroes.  She  had  Hyactotfaa  by 
Pierof  son  of  Magnes.  She  was  also  mother 
of  Ujmenzos,  and  lalemos,  accordiog  to  othen. 
^esiod.  7V«g.  V.  76.-^jtottod.  1,  c.  9  — filro6. 

14. One  of  Cyrene*s  nymphs.     Ftrg.  G.  4, 

V.  941. 

CLisrrBSRA,  a  daogbter  of  Idoroenens,  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  Leucos,  by  whom  »bc  was 
mnrdered. 

CusTB&rcs,  tbe  last  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  .AnV 

M. An  Athenian  of  the  family  of  Alcmxon. 

It  is  said  that  he  firat  estoblished  ostraciun,  and 
that  be  was  the  first  who  was  banished  by  that 
institution.  He  banished  tsagorss,  aod  was 
himself  soon  after  restored.    PUd,  sa  ^ri^. 

Herodoi,  6,  c.  66,  iuc, ^A  peison  censored 

as  cfieminate  and  Incontinent.  JhriaM  - — An 
orator.     Oc,  in  Brvt.  c.  7. 

CLrrji,  a  people  of  CMicia.  Tectt.  •Ann. 
12,  c.  66.— -A  place  near  mount  Atbos.  Liv. 
44,  c.  11. 

CLrrARCUOs,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  Eietria,  by  means  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia.   He  was  ejected   by  Pbocion. An 

historian,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  whose  life  be  wrote  the  history.  Carl. 
9,  c  6. 

Cuts,  the  wife  of  Cyncus,  who  hung  herself 
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When  the  nw  her  hnibwid  dead.    w^mUm.  1. 

CuTBBviA,  •  tdWD  of  luly.    Melo^  2,  c.  4. 

CuTODiiiuB,  an  uicieol  writer  Pmu,  10, 
c.  16. 

CuTOMicHDi,  •  CarthagiBian  philotopher  of 
the  third  academy,  who  wat  pupil  and  »uccei* 
aor  to  Caneades  at  Aiheot,  B.  C.  128.     IHog. 

in  viid. ^An  athlete  of  a  modest  coooieDance 

ud  behaviour.    JElum.  Y.  ii.  3,  c.  SO. 

CLTTovTMUt,  wrote  a  treatise  oo  Sybaris  and 
Italy. 

ClitS PHON,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an 
history  of  India,  &c. 

Clitor,  a  son  of  Lycaoo. A  son  of  Azan, 

who  foaiided  a  city  in  Arcadia,  called  after  his 
name.  Poui.  8,  c.  4 — ,fyoUodj  S,  c.  8.  Ceres, 
£soQlapius,  llythia,  the  Dioscuri,  and  other 
deities,  had  temples  in  that  city.  There  was 
also  in  the  town  a  foontain  called  GCtfmtim, 
whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for  wine.    Grid. 

Met  16,  V.  Sti.^Ptin,  32,  c.  2. ^A  riFcr 

of  Arcadia.     Pout.  c.  12. 

Clitoria,  the  wife  of  Cimoo  the  Athenian. 

Glttumnds,  a  river  of  Campania,  whose  wa- 
ters, wbea  drunk,  made  oxen  white.  Propert. 
f,  el.  10,  T.  26.— Firy.  O.  2,  ▼.  146— PJtn. 
t,  c.  lOS. 

Clitus,  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-brother 
of  Alexander.  He  had  saved  the  king's  life  in 
a  bloody  battle.  Alexander  killed  him  with  a 
javelin,  in  a  fit  of  angiv,  because,  at  a  feast,  he 
preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those  of  his 
son.  Alexander  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the  hour 
of  drunkenness  and  dissipation.  Jmtm,  12,  c. 
9,—.PltU.  in  jJfc*.— Ciir<.  4,  &c. A  com- 
mander of  Polyperchon's  ships,  defeated  by  Ad- 

tigonns.     Diod.  18 ^An  officer  sent  by  An- 

tipater,  with  240  ships,  against  the  Athenians, 
whom  be  conquered  near  £cbinades.    Diod. 

18. A  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Teucer. 

A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
Miletus. 

Cloacina,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  Cloacse.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  Venus, 
whose  statue  was  found  in  the  C/ooroi,  whence 
the  name.  The  Cloacse  were  large  receptacles 
for  the  filth  and  dung  of  the  whole  city,  begun 
by  Tarquin  the  elder,  and  finished  by  Tarquin 
the  Proud.  They  were  built  all  under  the  city; 
10  that,  according  to  an  expression  of  Pliny, 
Rome  seemed  to  be  suspended  between  heaven 
earth.  The  building  was  so  strong,  and  the 
stones  so  large,  that  though  they  were  continual- 
ly washed  by  impetuous  torrents,  they  remained 
nnhurt  during  above  700  years.  There  were 
public  officers  chosen  to  take  care  of  the  Cloacse, 
called  CtaraUrn  Cloaemum  tirdts.  Iao,  S,  c. 
48.— Ptfn.  6,  c.  29. 

Cloanthits,  one  of  the  companions  of  iEneas, 
from  whom  the  family  of  the  Cluentii  at  Rome 
were  descended.     Virg.  JEn,  6,  v.  122. 

Clodia,  the  wife  of  Lucollus,  repudiated  for 

her  lasciviottsness.     PhU.    in  LueuU ^An 

opulent  matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D   Brutus. 

Ck  ad  Mie. A  vestal  virgin.     Vid.  Clan- 

dia. Another  of  the  same  family  who  sue- 1 

fieasfnlly  repressed  the  radeoeM  of  a  tribone  | 


that  atfteaptod  to  stop  the  piwseaiioB  of  her 

father  in  his  triumph  through  the  streets  of 

Rome.     Ctc.  pro  M*  Ccl A  woman  who 

mameU  Q.  Meiellua,  and  afterwards  diigraoed 
herself  by  her  amours  with  C«litts,  and  her 
incest  with  her  brother  Publius,  for  which  he 
is  severely  and  eloquently  arraigned  by  Gicer«. 
Ilnd. 

Glooia  lbx  de  Cipro,  was  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clodius,  A.  U.  C.  696,  to  reduce  Cyprus 
into  a  Roman  province,  and  expose  Pioiemy 
king  of  Egypt  to  sale  in  his  regal  ornaments. 
it  empowered  Cato  to  go  with  the  prstoriaa 
power,  and  see  the  auction  of  the  king's  goods, 
and  commissioned  him  to  return  the  money  to 

Rome. ^Another,  de  MagiairaUtutt  A.  U.  C. 

696,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  forbade  the 
censors  to  put  a  stiama  or  mark  of  infamy  upon 
any  person  who  had  not  been  actoaliy  accused 
and  condemned  by  both  the  censors^ An- 
other, df  ReiigunUf  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  696, 
to  deprive  the  priest  oi  Cybele,  a  native  of  Pes- 
sinus,  of  his  office,  and  confer  the  priesthood 

upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallo-grecian. ^Another, 

de  Provineiia,  A.  U.  C.  696,  which  nominated 
the  provinces  of  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  to 
the  consul  Gabinos,  and  Acbaia,  Thessaiy, 
Macedon,  and  (jireece,  to  lus  colleague  Piso, 
with  pro-consular  power.  It  empowered  them 
to  defiray  the  expenses  of  their  nalarch  from  the 

public  treasury Another,  A.  U.  C.   696, 

which  required  the  same  distribution  of  com 
among  the  people  gratis,  as  had  been  given  them 
before  at  six  asset  and  a'triens  the  bushel. — — 
Another,  A.  U.  C.  696,  by  the  same,  de  Jvdieiis. 
It  called  to  an  account  such  as  had  executed  a 
Roman  citizen  without  a  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  all  the  formalities  of  a  trial  .•«— Ano- 
ther, by  the  same,  to  pay  no  attention  to  fhe 
appearances  of  the  heavens,  while  any  afiair  was 

before  the  people. ^Another  to  make  the 

power  of  the  tribunes  free,  in  making  and  pro- 
posing laws.— Another,  to  re-establish  the 
companies  of  artists,  which  had  been  instituted 
by  Noma;  but  since  his  time  abolished. 

Clodu  Forum,  a  town  of  Italy.  Pliii.  9, 
c.  16. 

Pb.  Clooivs,  a  Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  for  his  licen- 
tiousness, avarice,  and  ambition.  He  commit- 
ted incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and  introduced 
himself  in  Women's  clothes  into  the  house  of  J. 
Czsar,  whilst  Pompeia,  Csesar*s  wife,  i^  whom 
he  was  enamoured,  was  celebrating  the  myster 
ries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man  was  peimiitod  to 
appear.  •  He  was  accused  for  this  violation  of 
human  and  divine  laws;  but  he  corrupted  his 
judges,  and  by  that  means,  screened  himself 
from  justice.  He  descended  from  a  patrician 
into  a  plebeian  family  to  become  a  tribune. 
He  was  such  an  enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made 
him  go  with  pratorian  power,  in  an  expedition 
against  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  that,  by  the 
difficult  of  the  campaign,  he  might  ruin  bis 
reputation,  and  destroy  his  interest  at  Rome 
during  bis  absence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  un- 
common success,  fruftrated  the  views  of  Clodius. 
He  was  also  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero;  and 
by  his  influence  he  banished  hin  ttom  RonCt 
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fty«|wii!H  Ihat  he  M  pwidiea  wtth 
^u^  tad  witboiil  trial,  the  wUMKots  of  Cati- 
Use  He  wnahed  lus  itmignmot  apoa  Cicero's 
Urn,  which  he  tent,  and  tet  all  his  (soods  to 
nfer'nhKh,  hawcfcr,  to  his  |^eat  qjortificatiop, 
m  wu  sftnd  lo  bay.  la  spite  of  ClodiBS, 
Ckcio  WM  ncilled,  and  all  his  goods  restored 
to  Ub.  CMas  was  some  tine  Au  nurdered 
bf  WKiilosedafeoee  Cicero  took  opoa  hini- 
srif.  FltL  m  G8e^— y^ipiaik  ils  Cto.  2.-~0te. 
pro  JKhii.  ^  ^  OiMo. — Die.— A  certain 
aofki^  nsicd  bj  Pint.— Liciaias  wrote  an 

histaj  flT  Boom.    Uv,  29,  c.  22. Qiuri- 

nfo,  •  ihcioiieiao  m  Nero's  age.     TgeU.  1, 

At  c  1. Seztas,  a  rhetorician  of  Sicily, 

iriasBle  with  M    Antony,  whose  preceptor  be 
laiL    8mH.  ie  Oar.  Orwt  --Ck.  in  Pkil^. 

Cloua,  a  Boaaii  virgin,  given  with  other 
■sideas  ai  hortagM  to  Porsenoa  king  of  Etru- 
lit.  She  escaped  from  her  confloeaient,  and 
swaa  aooas  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  uopre- 
cedealed  viitie  was  rewarded  by  ber  conntiy- 
neOf  with  an  eqaestriao  etatue  in  tbe  Via  Sacra. 
U».  t,  e.  IS.— ftrg-.  JEn  8,  v.  651.— Di/mjis. 

M.  6.^yhm,  8,  w.  265. A  patrician  family, 

deiceaded  from  Cketias  one  of  the  companions 
of  iEaeas.    /Konys. 

CuBLUB  P08SJB,  a  placc  near  Rome.  Plut. 
hCvruL 

CuEuos  GftACCHirs,  a  general  of  Ibe  Yolsci 
ud  Safaines  against  Rome,  conquered  by  Q. 

CtachiaatBs  tbe  dictator. Tollus,  a  Roman 

ambtasadorpat  to  death  by  Tolumnias,  king  of 
tbeVeicaio. 
Clovas,  a  aimfeiaD.     Plvt.  de  Mude. 
Clomia,  the  Btother  of  Nycteas.    MoUod. 
8,cl0. 

CLnac*^  a  Bootian,  wbo  went  with  50  ships 
to  Che  TVDjaD  war.  Homtr.  II.  2. A  Tro- 
jan killed  byMesaapos  in  Italy.     Vwg,^n. 

10,  T.  748. Another,  kilted  by  Tumus.    Id. 

•,  T.  574. 

Clotbo,  the  youngest  of  tbe  three  Parcse, 
daughter  of  Japiter  and  Themis,  or  according 
to  Hesiod,  of  Ni^t,  was  sapposcd  to  preside 
•TO'  the  momeat  tbat  we  are  bom.  She  beld 
Ihe  distafT  ia  her  hand,  and  span  tbe  thread  of 
fife,  wheooe  her  name  (xxsi^-fiv,  fo  ^n.)  Sbe 
«u  represented  wearing  a  crown  with  seven 
itsn,  and  covered  with  a  variegated  robe.  Fid. 
P»ta.  HnML  Theog.  v.  218.— J^Uod  1, 
e.  3. 

Cloaciia,  a  name  of  Venos,  whose  statue 
was  creeled  in  that  piece  where  peace  was  made 
betweea  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  after  tbe  rape 
of  the  viigins.      FiiL  Cloacina. 

CunDrmrs,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  by  his 
norther  of  having  murdered  his  father^  54  years 
B.  C.  He  vraa  ably  defended  by  Cicero,  in  an 
oradoB  stiH  extaat.  Tbe  family  of  tbe  Claentii 
*ns  desceaded  from  Cloantbns,  one  of  tbe  com- 
Hoioaa  of  Aaeas.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  122.— 
Ck.  pro  daeaf. 

CunuA  rosea,  a  place  five  miles  distant  frdm 
Rome.    lia.  l,c.  23, 1.2,  c.  89. 

CuilTaA  aad  Ct.f  pea,  now  JSklibiay  a  town 
ef  Africa  Prapsria,  22  miles  east  of  Cnrthage, 
wfctcfa  faeeivea  its  aame  from  its  exact  resem- 
Manee  toaatoiald,  e<||wut.    Lueaa.  4,  v.  666. 


CL 


17.--Ue.  27,  c.  29.^Ciu.  Ofo.  2, 
c.  23. 

Clusia,  a  daughter  of  an  EtniriaD  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torqaatos  the  Roman  general  became 
enaoaoored.  Ue  asked  ber  of  her  father,  who 
slighted  bis  addreaaea;  upon  which  he  besieged 
and  destroyed  his  town.  Closia  threw  herself 
down  from  a  high  tower,  and  came  to  the  ground 
unhurt,    ^fcil.  ia  ParaU. 

ClusIhi  rovTBs,  baths  in  Ebruria.  Aotaf. 
1,  ep.  15,  V.  9. 

Clvsium,  bow  Cktuat,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
taken  by  the  Qauls  under  Brennns.  Porsenoa 
was  buried  there.  At  the  north  of  Clasium 
there  was  a  lake  called  CUwna  locus,  which 
extended  northward  as  far  as  Arretiom,  and  had 
a  communieatioo  wiib  tbe  Arous  which  falls  in- 
to the  sea  at  Pisa.  DM.  lA.—Virg  JEn,  10, 
V.  167  and  655. 

Clusids,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaol.  Pd^.  2. 

The  surname  of  Jaoos,  wbeo  his  temple 

was  shut.     Oeid.  Fatt.  1,  v   130. 

Cluvia,  a  noted  debauchee,  kc.  Jwf.  2, 
V.  49. 

Clovios  Rufus,  a  quaestor,  A.  U.  C.  693.-» 

Oic  od  Fam,  13,  ep.  56 A  roan  of  Puieoh 

appointed  by  Caesar  lo  uivtde  the  lands  of  Guul, 
&c.     Oic-  iHv.  IS,  c.  7. 

Cltm£nb,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetbys 
wbo  married  Japetus,  by  whom  sbe  bad  Atlas, 
Prometheus,  Menoetius,  and  j'.pimetbeos.    /le- 

atod.  Theog. One  of  tbe  Nereides,  mother 

of  Mnemosyne  by  Jupiter-    Hygbi. The 

mother  of  Tfaesimenus  by  Partbenopsus.    Id. 

Jab.  71 A  daughter  of  Mymas,  mother  of 

Atalauta  by  Jasus.   ,3poilod.  3. A  daughter 

of  Crateus,  who  married  Nanplius.  Id.  2. 

Tbe  mother  of  PbsBton  by  Apollo.     Chrid.  Met. 

1,  v.  756. A  Trojan  woman.     Paiu   10,  c 

26. The  mother  of  Homer.     Id.  10,  c.  24. 

^A  feopale  servant  of  Helen,  wbo  accom- 
panied her  mistress  to  Troy,  when  she  eloped 
with  Paris.  Owd.  Heroid,  17,  v.  267.— Hom€r. 
7^.  3,  V.  144. 

CltmbkeIoes,  a  patronymic  given  to  Phaa- 
lon's  sisters,  wbo  were  daagtiters  of  Clymene. 

Cltm2nus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbou,  aod  father  of  Erginus,  Stralius,  Arrhon; 
and  Alius.  He  received  a  wound  from  a  stone 
thrown  by  a  Tbeban,  of  which  he  died.  His 
son  Erginus  wbo  socceeded  him,  made  war 
against  the  Thebaos,   to  revenge  bis  death. 

Pans.  9,  c.  37 ^One  of  the  descendants  of 

Hercules,  wbo  built  a  temple  to  Minerva  of 

Cydonia.  Jd.  6,  c.  21. A  son  of  Phoroneus. 

Id.  2,  c.  35. A  king  of  Elis^  Id. A  son 

of  (Eoeus  king  of  Caiydon. 

Cltsont Mus,  a  ^u  of  Ampbidamus^  killed 
by  Patroclus     Apollod.  3,  c.  13. 

Clttehnestra,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus  king 
of  Sparta,  by  Leda.  Sbe  was  born,  together 
with  ber  brother  Castor,  from  one  of  tbe  eggs 
which  ber  mother  brought  forth  after  ber  amour 
With  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a  swan.  Cly- 
temnestra  married  Agamemnon  king  of  Argos. 
Sbe  had  before  married  Tantalus,  son  of  Thy- 
estes,  according  to  some  authors.  When  Aga- 
memnon went  to  tbe  Trojan  war,  be  left  bis 
cousin  iEgyatbna  to  take  care  of  his  wife,  of  bis 
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fftmily,  ud  all  his  domestic  •Stan.  Betidei 
this,  ft  certftin  favourite  musiciaD  was  appointed 
by  AgamemnoD,  to  watch  over  the  coodact  of 
the  goardiaL,  as  well  as  that  of  Clytemnestra. 
In  the  ebseaoe  of  AqgamemnoD,  iEgysthus  made 
his  court  to  Glytemcestra,  and  publicty  lived 
with  her.  Her  infidelity  reaehed  the  ears  of 
Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  he 
resolved  to  take  full  revenge  upon  the  adulterers 
at  his'  return.  He  was  prevented  from  putting 
his  schemes  into  eiecutioo;  Clytemnestra,  with 
her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at  his  arrival,  as 
he  came  out  of  the  bath,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a  feast  prepared  to 
celebrate  his  happy  return.  Cassandra,  whom 
Agamemnon  had  brought  from  Troy,  shared  his 
fate;  and  Orestes  wonld  also  have  been  deprived 
of  his  life,  like  his  father,  bad  not  bis  sister 
Electra  removed  him  from  tlie  reach  of  Cly- 
temnestra. After  this  murder,  Clytemoestra 
publicly  married  iBgystbus,  and  be  ascended 
thr  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years,  returned  to  MycensB,  resolved  to 
avenge  his  father's  murder.  He  concealed  him- 
self in  the  house  of  his  sister  £lec(ra,  who  had 
been  married  by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of 
mean  extraction  and  indigent  circumstances. 
His  death  was  publicly  announced;  and  when 
.Sgystbos  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to  the  god, 
for  the  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Agamem- 
non, Orestes,  who  with  his  faithful  friend  Py  lades, 
had  concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  rushed 
upon  the  adulterers,  and  killed  them  with  bis 
own  hand.  They  were  buried  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  as  their  remains  were  deemed  un- 
worthy to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  Agamem- 
non.    Ftd.    ^gystbus,  Agamemnon,  Orestes, 

Electra.    Diod.  4  -^Uomtr.  Od.  1 1 ^Uod. 

3,  c.  10. —Paw.  2,  c.  18  and  22.—Ewipid, 
Iphig,in  ^ul—Hffgin.  fab.  117  and  140.— 
Propert.  S,  el.  \9.—Vvrg.  «£n.  4,  v.  471..^ 
PhUostr.  Icon.  2,  c.  9. 

Clttia  or  Clttib,  a  daughter  of  Oceanos 
aad  Tetbys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  de- 
serted by  her  lover,  who  paid  his  addresses  to 
Leucotboe;  and  this  so  irritated  her,  that  she 
discovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her  rival's  fa- 
ther. Apollo  despised  her  the  more  for  this, 
and  she  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
flower,  commonly  called  a  sun-flower,  which  still 
Corns  its  head  towards  the  sun  in  his  course,  as 
in  pledge  of  her  love.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  S, 

Ac ^A  daughter  of  Amphidamus,  mother  of 

Pelops,  by  Tantalus. A  concubioe  of  Amyn- 

tor,  son  of  Phrastor,  whose  calumny  caused 
Amyntor  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  falsely  accds- 
ed  son  Phoenix. A  daughter  of  Pandarus. 

Clttius,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  by  Stiymo. 

Horn.  IL  10. A  youth  in  the  army  of  'i'ur- 

Bus,  beloved  by  Cydon.    Virg  JEn.  10.  v.  S26. 

A  giant  killed  by  Vulcan,  in  the  war  waged 

against  the  gods.     ^poUod.  1,  c.  6. -The 

father  of  Pireus,  who  faithfully  attended  Tele- 

machus.    Homer,  Od.  16,  v.  261. A  son  of 

.^olos,  who  followed  iEneas  in  Italy,  where  he 
was  killed  by  Tumos.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  774. 
—A  son  of  AlemsBon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus. 
Patis.  6,c.  17. 


Clttvs,  a  Greek  in  the  Trojaii  war,  kilM 
by  Hector.    Homer.  11.  U,  v.  302. 

Cn ACAonm,  a  mountain  of  Lacooia.  Poms. 
S.  c.  24. 

CkacIus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  where  fes- 
tivals were  celebrated  in  honoar  of  Diana,  id. 
8,  c.  23. 

Cnaoia,  a  somame  of  Diana. 

Cnbmus,  a  Macedonian  general,  unsoeeeisfal 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Acamanians.  Diod» 
12.—Thueyd.  2,  c  66,  &c. 

Cnbus  or  Ckjbus,  a  prsenomen  common  to 
many  Romans. 

Cotdinium,  a  name  given  to  a  monument 
near  Ephesus. 

Cktdus  and  Gnidus,  a  town  and  a  promon- 
tory of  Doris  in  Caria.  Venus  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  and  had  there  a  famous  sta- 
tue made  by  Praxiteles.  Horal.  1,  od.  30. — 
Piin.  36,  c.  16. 

Gnopus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Codms, 
who  went  to  fettle  a  colony,  &c.    PoljfOtn.  8. 

Ckossu,  a  mistress  of  Menelaus.    JpoUod, 

3,  c.  11. 

Cnosos,  or  Gnossus,  a  town  of  Crete,  al>oot 
26  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  built  by  Minos, 
and  bad  a  famous  labyrinth.     Paua.  1,  c.  27. 

Co,  Cooi,  and  Cos,  now  Zia,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  situate  near  the  coasts  of  Asia,  about  15 
miles  from  Halicamassus.  its  chief  town  is 
called  Cos,  and  anciently  bore  the  name  of  As- 
typalsea.  It  gave  birth  to  Hippocrates,  Apelles, 
and  Simonides,  aad  was  fhmous  for  its  fertility, 
for  the  wine  and  silk-worms  which  it  produced, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  of  a 
beautiful  and  delicate  texture  The  women  of 
the  island  always  dressed  in  white;  and  their 
garments  were  so  clear  and  thin,  that  their  bo- 
dies could  be  seen  through,  according  to  Ovid. 
Met.  7,  fab.  9.  The  women  of  Cos  were  cbao^ 
ed  into  cows  by  Veous  or  4uno;  whom  they  re- 

Sroacbed  for  sofiering  Hercules  to  lead  Geryon^s 
ocks  through  their  territories.     TUntU.  2,  eL 

4,  v.  td.—Horat.  1,  S<U.  2,  v.  101 — Strdf.  14. 
—Plin.  1 1,  c.  2S.—Propert.  1,  el.  2,  v.  2,  I.  2, 
el.  I,  V.  6, 1.  4,  el.  2,  v.  23.--0wd.  w3.  J.  2,  v. 
298. 

CoAMANi,  a  people  of  Asia.    Mela,  1,  c.  2. 

CoASTajE  and  CoACTRiE,  a  people  of  Asia, 
hear  the  Palus  Maeotis.     Lucan.  3,  v.  246.     . 

CoBARfs,  a  celebrated  magician  of  Medi8^ 
in  the  age  of  Alexander.     Cvrt.  7,  c  4. 

CogXlos,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably  re- 
ceived Daedalus,  when  he  fled  before  Minos. 
When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus  destroyed  him.  Ovid.  Mel.  8,  v.  261. 
—Diod.  4. 

CoccBius  Nbrva  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Mecaeoas,  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Nei^ 
va.  He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the  dis- 
putes between  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  af- 
terwards accompanied  Tibeiios  in  his  rebneat  ia 
Campania,  and  starved  himself  to  death.  TmaL 
^nn.  4,  c.  68,  and  6,  c.  26.     HonU  1,  SaL  6, 

V.  27. An  architect  of  Rome,  one  of  whose 

buildings  is  still  in  being,  the  present  cathedral 

of  Naples. A  nephew  of  Otho.    PhU. 

A  man  whom  to  Nero  granted  a  triomph,  afterlfae 
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Cacamni,  a  pramootocy  of  the  Brutii,  now 
GipeSlib. 

C«cLBft,  Pini.  UoBAT.  a  celebnted  Roman, 
,  oppoied  tbe  whole  «iny  oi  Ponen- 
aa  at  ^  head  of  a  bhdga,  while  bis  cooopa-. 
Bioaa  tachiad  him  were  cuuiag  off  the  cobudu- 
ucatiM  with  the  otiier  aheie.  When  the  bridge 
was  dwHoycd,  Codes,  though  severely  wouod- 
ed  ia  Ihe  ^g  by  tlie  darto  of  the  enemy,  leap!  into 
the  Tiber,  and  assaai  across  with  his  arms.  A 
biaKa  statae  waa  raised  to  him  in  the  temple 
of  Vaicaa,  by  the  coasol  PaMicola,  for  his  emi- 
aeat  serviees.  Ue  had  the  use  only  of  oik  eye, 
M  Cides  si^nifiea.  Lh.  2,  c.  10.^  Fa/.  Max, 
3,  c  Vr-Vvg.  .Sn.  8,  V.  650. 

CoctUK  aad  Cottui,  eertaio  parts  of  the 
Alps,  called  after  €;octios,  the  eonqoeror  of  the 
Gaoh,  who  was  m  alUaoce  with  Augostas.  To* 
€k.HuL 

Cocf  TOB,  a  rifcr  of  Epirns.  The  word  it  de- 
rived from  umw^ujt  to  soeep  end  to  lamtnt.  Its 
c^mologjy  Ihe  nnwhoiesomeness  of  its  water, 
lad,  abore  all,  ita  vicinity  to  the  Acheron,  have 
■ide  the  poeU  caU  it  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell, 
benee  Csqitin  wirgOj  applied  to  Alecto,  one  of 
Ihe  finca.  Vvg,  G.  S,  v.  S8, 1.  4,  v.  479.  JEi^, 
i,v.291,  SS3.  I.  •»,  ▼.  419.—PoMi.  I,  c.  n. 
k  river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  La- 


CooaMvs  snrat,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
the  Baltic.    PlMi,4,e.  IS. 

CoDOHiinit,  a  soname  of  Darins  the  third, 
kiitforPttsaa. 

CodbIdjb,  die  descendants  of  Codrus,  who 
went  Iram  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo- 
nies. Prnm.  7,  e.  2. 
Goraortfus,  a  town  of  Ulyricum. 
CoDnos,  Che  11th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
sea  of  Melnadios.  When  the  HeraclidsB  made 
war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared  that 
tbe  rietory  vronld  be  granted  to  that  nation  whose 
king  was  kiHcd  in  battle.  The  Heraclidse  upon 
this  geve  strict  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Codnis ; 
bat  the  patriotic  king  di4;uited  himself,  and  at- 
tadked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  wasjcilled. 
The  Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  and  Codrus 
was  deservedly  called  the  father  of  his  countiy. 
He  iei|^cd  i2  years,  and  was  killed  1010  years 
befixe  the  christian  era.  To  pay  greater  ho- 
noor  to  his  memory,  tbe  Athenians  made  a  re- 
sobtion,  that  no  man  afier  CoUms  should  reign 
in  Athens  under  the  name  of  king,  and  tbere- 
Ibre  the  government  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
peipeCaal  ardions.  Paien.  1,  c.  2.— Justin.  2, 
e.  6  wl  I^^Pms.  I,  c.  19.  I.  1,  c  26.~Fai. 

Ma*,  bn  e.  6. ^A  man  who,  with  his  brothers 

kiUed  Uegcsins,  tyraat  of  Ephesas,  &c     Po- 

JycB.  6,  c.  49. ^A  Latin  poet,  contemporary 

with  Virf^l.     Virg.  EeL  1. Another,  iu  the 

TCi0i  of  Domilian,  wtiose  poverty  became  a  pro- 
Ytthb    Jne.  3,  ▼.  20S. 

Cociuus,  a  centorion.     Cos.  Ci9,  BeU. 

C«La,  a  pinee  in  the  bay  of  Eoboea.    Liiv* 
S 1,  e.  41. ^A  part  of  Attica.    Slrob.  10, 

Cmu§stM9  ^  P«<V^  ^  Tbnoe. 


CetuisTnu  and  Cslostrxa,  a  eoonliy  tf 
Syria,  between  meant  Libaons  and  Aatilibanus, 
where  the  Orontas  takes  its  rise.  Ito  capital 
— ^Antiochus  Cyiicenos  gave 
to  that  part  of  Syria  wbicb  he  obtain- 
ed as  his  share,  wben  he  divided  his  father's  do- 
minions with  Grypus,  B.  C.  112.  Oienys.  Peritg. 
CsLiA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  PM.  ia.  Syfi. 
The  Ccelian  family,  which  was  plebeian,  bat 
honoored  with  the  consulship,  was  descended 
from  Vibeona  Coles,  an  Etmrian,  who  came  In 
settle  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus. 

Cmuus,  a  Roman,  defended  by  Cicero. 

Two  brothers  of  TanEacioa,  accused  of  having 
mnrdered  their  father  in  his  bed.  They  were 
acquitted,  when  it  was  proved  that  they  w^re 
both  asleep  at  the  time  of  the  marder.     K«L 

,Arax.  8  c.  1 — PhiL  in  Cie A  general  of 

CartM— — *An  orator.      Id,  «n  Pcm/p.-^-^lL 

lieutenant  of  Antony's. Curser,  a  Roman 

knight,  in  the  age  of  Tiberius. A  man,  who 

aAer  spending  his  all  in  dissipation  and  lozary, 
became  a  public  robber  with  his  friend  Birthus. 

HortU.  1 ,  ^al.  4,  v.  69. A  Roman  bistoriaa^ 

wbo  flourished  B.  C.  121. ^A  bill  of  Bom^ 

Fid.  Cselius. 

CoLus  or  UalNvs,  an  ancient  deity,  sop^ 
posed  to  be  the  father  of  Saturn,  Oceanos,  Hy- 
perion, &c  Ue  was  son  of  Terra,  whom  he 
aAerwards  married.  The  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, according  to  some,  amounted  to  forty-five. 
They  were  called  Titans,  and  were  so  closely 
confined  by  their  father,  that  they  conspired 
agamst  him,  and  were  supported  by  their  mo- 
ther, who  provided  them  with  a  scythe.  Saturn 
armed  himself  with  his  scythe,  and  deprived  his 
father  of  the  organs  of  generation,  as  he  was 
going  to  unite  himself  to  Terra.  From  the 
blood  which  issued  from  the  wound,  sprang  the 
gianu,  furies,  and  nymphs.  Tbe  mutilated 
parU  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  from  them, 
and  the  foam  which  they  occasioned,  arose  Ve- 
nus the  goddess  of  beauty.    Hesiod.  &c. 

C<BNUs,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  son-in-law 
to  Parmenio.    Ue  died  of  a  distemper,  in  bis 
return  from  India.     Curt.  9,  c.  S.— Diod.  17. 
CaalNUS,  a  stoic  philosi^ber.     Taci£.  w9nn. 

14,  c.  52. A  person  slain  by  Ulysses.  (Md. 

Met.  18,  V.  161. A  Greek  Charioteer  to  Me- 

rion.  He  was  killed  by  Hector.  Homtr,  li.  11, 
V.  610. 

CcBus,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  He  was 
father  of  Latona,  Asteria,  Sec.  by  Phoebe.    H»- 

nod.  Th,  1^6  and  405. Rrg.  G.  1,  v.  219. 

^A  river  of  Messenia,  flowing  by  £lectra. 

Poiis.  4,  e.  83. 

CoEs,  a  man  of  Mityleoe,  made  sovereign 
master  of  bis  country,  by  Darius.     His  coun- 
trymen stoned  him  to  death.    Herodot.  5,  c.  11 
and  88. 
CooAMVs,  a  river  of  Lydia.    P<tn.  6,  c  29. 
CooiDdNoa,  a  king  of  Britain,  faithful  to 
Rome.     Taat,  Jigrxc.  c.  14. 
CoHiBus,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Pootas. 
CoHoas,  a  division  in  the  Roman  armies, 
consisting  of  about  600  men.    It  was  the  sixth 
part  of  a  legion,  and  consequently  iu  number 
was  under  tbe  same  fluctuatioa  as  that  of  the  le- 
gions, being  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  lem« 
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«r  Aaica,  kdtn  Ih8  ige  of 


.a«B«r  J«piler«Bd  On.    Flacc. 


C<&.&uB.  «Be  WdM  renoCe  aneestort  of  the 
IbeSciz^Mf.    limdb^.  4,  e.  6.  &e. 
CHxm«  llw  Mhabitaau  of  Colchit. 
Cmcsk  Mid  CoLCBos,  •  couolry  of  Asia,  at 
^  whik  of  Aliaitc  Sarmatia,  east  of  the  £uz- 
MT  aea,  miUi  of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberia, 
mam  called  Aiwgreim.    It  is  Aimous  for  the  ex- 
pediiMw  ef  the  Aiigooauts,  and  the  hirth  place 
of  Medea.    It  was  fruitful  iii  pt^isonooi  herbs, 
•Bd  produced  cicelleni  flax.    The  inhabitants 
ipere  originally  Egsfpttans,  who  settled  there 
when  Sesosiris  king  of  £gjpt  extended  his  con- 
qoesls  to  (be  north.  From  the  coontiy  arise  the 
epithets  CoUhm,  CofeMcut,  Cokhiaekm,  and 
Medea  receives  the  name  of  CokkiM.    Juo.  6, 
y,  640.— Ffaee.  5,  ▼.  418.— Horal.  2,  od.  IS, 
t,  B,-^Strab.  11.— Flof.  6,  c.  10.— Ovitf.  Met. 
13,  V.  24.    JhHor.  S,  el.  14,  v.  28.--^s^  1, 
c.  19,  I.  2,  c.  S. 
CoLCNBA,  a  town  of  Spain. 
CouAs,  now  .Sgio  JfieolOf  a  promontory  of 
Attiea,  in  the  form  of  a  man*s  foot,  where  Ve- 
nvs  had  a  teaotple.    Herodot*  8,  c  96. 

CoLLATiA,  a  (own  on  the  Anio,  built  by  the 
people  of  Atba.  It  was  there  (hat  Sext,  Tar- 
Gutn  offered  violence  to  Lucietia.  Uv.  1,  37, 
iuc^ShxA,  S^-^Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  774. 

L.  Tarquinius  GoLLATfyus,  a  nephew  of 
Tarqain  the  Proud,  who  married  Luaetia,  to 
whom  Sezt  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He, 
with  Brutus,  dtt>ve  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was  one 
of  (he  Tarquins,  so  much  abominated  by  all  the 
Roman  propte,  he  laid  down  his  uffice  of  consul, 
and  retired  to  Alba  in  voluntary  banishment. 

Uv.  1,  c.  67,  I.  2,  c.  2.— F/or.  1,  c.  9. One 

of  (be  seven  bills  of  Rome. 

CollTka,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on  monnt 
,Quirinafis.  (hid.  4.  Fast.  v.  871. A  god- 
dess at  Rome,  who  presided  over  hills. One 

of  (he  original  tribes  established  by  Romulus. 

CoLLUCfA,  a  lascivious  woman,  &c.  Jtiv.  6, 
T.  306. 

Jutr.  Colo,  a  governor  of  Pontus,  who  brought 
Mithridates  to  (he  emperor  Claudius.     Taeit. 
12,  Ann.  c.  21 
CoLONJS,  a  place  of  Troas.    «Ycpos.  4,  c.  3. 

CoLOKE,  a  city  <^f  Phocis of  Erythnea 

of  Thessaly— of  Mesneuia. A  rock  of 

Ailft,  on  the  Thracian  Bosptioros. 

CoLomA  Agrippina,  a  city  of  Germany  on 

(he  Rhine,  now  Cologne. Equestri?,  a  totvn 

on  the  lake  of  6eneva,  now  .^^oyon. Muri- 

Dorunj,  a  toivn  of  Gaul,  now  Terrown,  in  Ai^ 

tois. ^Norbeasis,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  »9(- 

emlora. TrajaoR,  or  Uipia,  a  totvn  of  Gei^ 

many,  now  Keller,  near  Cleves. Valentia,  a 

town  of  Spain,  which  now  bears  the  same  name. 
CoLONos,  an  eminence  near  Athens,  where 
CEdipus  retired  during  his  banishment,  from 
whi/th  circumstance  Sophocles  has  given  the  ti- 
tle of  (Eilipns  ColaneuB  to  one  of  his  tragedies. 
CnJinum,  a  town  of  Ionia,  «t  a  email  dia- 


(ance  Inm  the  aet,  inth«ilChylifo|l«M  fkewn 
of  Manto,  and  colonised  by  the  sons  of  CodfW. 
It  was  the  native  country  of  Mimnemus,  Nicm- 
der,  and  Xenophaues,  and  one  of  the  cities  wbicb 
disputed  for  the  hoaoor  of  having  given  birth  to 
Homer.  Apollo  had  a  temple  there— Sfrofr.  14. 
PUn.  14,  c.  20.— Pmis.  7,  e.  S.^Tanl.  Jinn. 
2,  c.  64— (He.  pre  Jkth  FocC  %,^Omd.  Mtft. 
6,  T.8. 

CoLossB  and  ColossIs,  a  large  town  ef  Phrj^ 
gia,  near  Laodicea,  of  which  the  govenMDmi  ww 
(iemocratical  and  the  first  ruler  caHed  arehoe. 
One  of  the  first  christian  cbwchea  was  establish- 
rd  there,  and  one  of  St  Panl'i  epistles  was  ad* 
dressed  to  it     Plin.  21,  e.  9. 

CoLosscs,  a  celebrated  bruen  iatge  Rt 
Rhodes,  which  paoed  for  ose  of  the  seven  wmi* 
ders  of  the  worid.  Its  ftet  were  upon  the  two 
moles  which  formed  the  eolrmoe  ef  the  hariNivr, 
and  ships  passed  foil  sail  between  its  le^.  IC 
was  70  cnbits,  or  106  ftet  high,  and  every  thins 
in  equal  proportioa,  aad  few  eenld  clasp  ronai 
its  thumb,  it  was  the  work  of  Chares,  the  dia* 
dple  of  Lysippus,  and  the  artist  was  12  years  in 
making  it.  It  was  began  900  years  before  Chriat; 
and  after  it  had  remained  unhurt  doriag  66  or 
88  years,  it  was  partly  deaMriished  by  aa  eaHli- 
qnake,  224  B.  0  A  windiag  slaiieasa  raa  ta 
the  top,  from  which  coold  evily  be  discenied 
the  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  that  sailed  oa 
the  coast  of  E^pt,  by  the  help  of  ijlasses,  which 
were  bang  on  the  neck  of  Che  statue.  It  r»> 
mained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of  894  years;  aad 
the  Rhodians,  who  had  received  several  laiige 
contributions  to  repair  it,  divided  the  moncf 
among  themselves,  and  frastrated  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  donon,  by  saying  that  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  it  ap  agaia  from 
its  ruins.  In  the  year  672  of  thechristiaa  era,  it 
was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  masters  of 
the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  aAio 
loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass,  whose  lakie 
has  been  estimated  at  36,000  ponads  EnglMh 
money. 

CoLOTBs,  a  Teian  painter,  disdple  of  Phi- 
dias.   Plin.  36,  c.  8. A  disciple  of  Epiela* 

ttts A  follower  of  Epicaros,  aecosed  af  %- 

norance  by  P/til.^-^A  sculptor,  iriio  made  a 
statue  of  ^sculaplos.    fi(ra6.  8. 
CoLPE,  a  city  of  Ionia.    FIin.  6,  c  29. 
CoLOBRARiA,  oow  .tfofile  Coiti6re,  a  saaaM 
island  at  the  east  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ophiusa.     F/tn.  3,  c.  6. 

CoLfHBA,  a  dove,  the  symbol  of  Venaa 
among  the  poets.  This  bird  whs  sacred  to  V&> 
nas,  and  received  divine  honours  in  Syria. 
Doves  disappeared  once  every  year  at  Eryx, 
where  Venus  had  a  temple,  and  they  were  said 
to  accompany  the  goddess  to  Libya,  whither  she 
went  to  pass  nino  days,  after  which  they  retara- 
ed.  Doves  were  supposed  to  give  etacles  ia  tha 
oaks  of  the  forest  of  Dodoaa.  TikiniL  1,  el.  1, 
V.  \l,—JFJim.  V.  H.  l,c.  16. 

CoLUMKLLA,  (L.  Jon  Modciatas)  a  native 
of  Gtedes,  who  wrote,  among  other  works,  twelve 
books  on  agrieuKore,  of  which  the  tenth,  on  gar- 
dening, is  in  verse.  The  style  is  elegant,  and 
Che  work  displays  the  genius  of  a  naturalist,  and 
the  labonrsof  an  aoourato  ohaarvar.   The  best 
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efilinrfCttandlB  is  tet  of  Gmmt,  3  fob. 
410.  £ft  i3»,  and  Mprintod  tfawe  1772. 

anniniiiii  OB  the  extranesC  parts  oi  Spain  and 
iftiei,at  *e  eatouce  into  tha  IfeditcnMBaaii. 
Ilcy  ««a  called  Ca^  awl  .Ayla,  tkafomar 
M  ie  CDHI  tf  Spain,  and  the  latter  on  the  side 
if  Afinea,  at  the  distance  of  onlj  18  miles.  They 
tic  reckaatd  the  boaadanes  of  tha  labaars  of 
Horodes,  sod  tbej  were  sapposed  to  have  bciCD 
jaiaedflillAehscasepMttled  tbem,  and  open- 
ed a  ftwisHicitioii  between  tiie  MedlieRane- 

aa  aad  idsatic  seas^ ^Pn>tBi,  the  boaadarias 

ofi^orlheeilenlarthe  kincdoni  of  Pra- 
Nltobebi 


!  bailt  near 
I  Homer  places  them  in  the  island 
oTPhns.  TVipi.  4,  Y.  S61.^Fiff.  JEn.  11,  t. 

CoLanns,  a  native  af  Ljeopolis  in  Bgjpt, 
who  male  a«hoit  paeai  on  Ae  rape  «f  Helen, 
ia  imitalisa  of  Homer.    The  composition  re- 
naiaed  loag  aahaesni,  till  it  was  diseovered  at 
Lfcopolis  ia  the  I»*  ccatnry,  hy  the  leanied 
cardiaal  Bcmsrim.  Colvtbaa  was,  as  some  sop* 
pow,  a  wntsmpaiMj  of  TiypUodoras. 
CsLTTTva,  a  nibe  af  Athens. 
CoiuaiirA,  a  part  nf  Sjria  aibove  Cilicia,  a- 
teBtfiQs,«a  iha  east,  aa  teas  the  Euphrates.  Its 
ckicf  lom  w»  called  Samosata,  the  birth  place 
ofLodaa.    Sirak  11  and  17. 
CoHAVA  («.  and  orwn),  a  town  of  Pontns. 

BtL  Ma,  M. Another  in  Cappndoeia,  fa- 

BMs  for  atenple  of  Bellona,  where  there  were 
•bore  MM  BiaiBiert  of  both  sexes.  Tbeehref 
pMA  amsag  thms  waa  very  pawerAil,  and  knew 
BO  soperior  bat  the  king  of  the  ooootrj.  This 
high  ofiee  was  geaainily  cofifenred  open  one  of 
CbenTaf  Aanly.  J»rf.  ^lear.  M.-^jnaee.  7, 
r.  i».-aM.  If. 

CohSma,  aeoantoy  «f  Asia. 

CoHAUA,  theaneientanmeof  Cape  Coaiofin 
isladia. 

CoMfaB,  a  people  af  Asia.    Jlfe(a,  1,  c.  S. 

Canlaipa,  a  port  in  the  bay  of  Ambrmeia, 
MrNicopoUs. 

CoiusYifs,  a  plaee  af  Pervia. 

Canioaa,  m  fnYafvile  at  Stratoalce,  wilb  of 


CewBK,  a  danglnarof  Opbtas,  who  first  io- 
*ef»sd  a  brswin  sntt  afaraioar.  She  was  cbang- 
»i  iais  «  bird,  and  eaeaped  from  her  ctdldren, 
«bo  had  csBipirod  to  marder  bar.  Ovid.  Met. 
*?,  f  SIC. 

Com  or  Ombi,  a  eily  of  Egypt  on  the  Nile. 
Jvt.  16,  T.  U. 

ConnsA,  a  Knvn  near  Paileoe.  iSTerodor.  7, 
clSS. 

Convns,  a  genemi  onder  Brenoas.    /'mif . 
10,  c  «. 
CoMBTcs,  the  fadier  of  Asteriov,  and  one  of 

(be  Afigonanla.  FUu.  1,  ▼.  SM. One  of  tbe 

Ceataon  killed  at  tbe  nnptials  of  Piritbous. 

(M.  JUL  1£,  T.  t84. A  son  of  Thestias 

killed attiiecbaaeoftbeOatydooian  boar.  Ptma. 
8,  c.  45.  ■       One  of  the  Magi,  intimate  with 

C«nibytas  king  of  Persia.    Jutiin  1,  c.  9. 

An  adallerer  of  Agiale. A  son  of  Orestes. 

CoMcm,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaos,  who  de- 
riradkflr*lh8r«rageMeQ  hair  In  bis  bead, 


{ bis  fhte.    She  was  pot  to 
litryon  far  her  perfidy,    .^lotfod. 


dealb  by  Amp 
«,  C.  4. 

<t  CoMomrs,  a  Boman  knight  who  wrote 
same  illiberal  rerses  agamst  Tiberias.  TaeU*  4. 
Jhm.  c.  81. 

CoMiTiA,  (omm),  an  assembly  af  the  Roman 
Tbe  word  is  derived  ftom  ComiliiMii, 
the  place  where  thay  were  convened,  ^uesia 
aim  eundo.  The  Comitinm  was  a  lai^  hall, 
which  was  left  noeovered  at  the  top,  in  the  irst 
ages  of  the  repnbiic;  so  tbat  the  assembly  was 
often  dissolred  ia  rainy  weather.  Tbe  Comitla 
were  called,  some  cenmfana,  for  the  election  of 
the  consulfl;^others  prolorta,  for  the  election  of 
praetors,  lu:t  These  assemblies  were  more  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  Comtfio,  CiirwCa, 
CmlMriata,  and  7Vi6iite.  The  CtiHafa  was 
when  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  eurisB.  Tbe 
OtdufiMa  were  not  convened  in  later  times. 
(Ftd.  Centnria.)  Anodwr  assembly  was  called 
Comifia  TViMo,  where  tbe  voles  were  receiv- 
ed from  the  whole  tribes  together.  At  first  the 
Roman  people  were  divided  only  into  three 
tribes;  bat  as  their  nambers  increased,  the  thbes 
were  at  last  swelled  to  85  Tbe  object  of  these 
assemblies  was  the  electing  of  magistrates,  aad 
all  the  public  officers  of  state.  They  eould  be 
dissolved  bw  one  of  tbe  tribaaes,  if  he  diiered 
ia  opinion  from  tbe  restof  bisoolleagnes.  if  one 
among  the  people  was  Uken  with  the  falling 
sickaess,  the  whole  assembly  was  immediately 
dissolved,  wfaenoe  that  disease  is  called  m9Hti$ 
ecmUalii.  After  the  custom  of  giving  their  votes 
vwd  voce  had  been  abolisbed,  every  one  of  the 
assembly,  in  tfaeanaeting  of  a  law,  was  preseat- 
ed  with  iwo  ballots,  on«one  of  which  were  tha 
letters  U.  R.  that  is,  iili  rogas,  be  it  as  It  is  re- 
qaired:  on  tbe  other  was  an  A.  that  is,  mHqm^ 
which  bears  tbe  same  meaning  as  aaliftumi  why 
1  forbid  it,  tbe  old  law  is  more  preferable.  If 
ibe  namber  of  ballots  with  U.  R.  was  saperior 
to  the  A*s,  the  law  was  approved  aaostitatioaal- 
ly ;  if  not,  it  was  rejected.  Only  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates, aad  soasetiaies  the  pontifioes,  had  the 
privilege  of  con  veiling  these  assemblies.  There 
were  only  these  eight  of  the  magistrates  who  had 
the  power  of  proposing  a  law,  the  consols,  the 
dictator,  lhe]H«tor,  the  interrcx,  tbedecemvin, 
the  military  tribones,  the  kings,  and  the  triom* 
vlrs.  These  were  called  majiftu  magiitrMms 
to  whom  one  of  the  aiiitorsi  imifisCraliis  was  ad- 
ded, the  tribune  of  the  people. 

CoMRTs,  a  man  appointed  king  over  the  Al» 
trebates,  by  J.  Cesar,  for  bis  services.  Cm. 
BeU.  G.  4,  c.  21. 

CoMMAGENB.  Fid.  Comagcna. 

CommSdvs,  (Lh  Anrelius  AMonimn)  son  of 
M.  AntoDinos,  succeeded  bis  (biber  in  tbe  Ro- 
man empire-  He  was  naturally  cruel,  and  fond 
of  indoiging  bis  licentioos  propensities;  and  re- 
gardless of  the  instructions  of  pbflosophen,  and 
of  the  decencies  of  natare,  be  canrapied  bis  own 
sisters,  and  kept  300  women,  and  as  many  boys, 
for  bis  illicit  pleasures.  Desiroas  to  be  called 
Hereules,  like  that  here,  be  adoreed  bis  sbeol- 
ders  with  a  limits  skin,  and  armed  Itishaiid  with 
a  knotted  dab.  He  Aowed  himself  naked  in 
pnbMe,  aadfaagktiHih  the  glsditlan,  and  baa^- 
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fed  of  hit  dexterity  in  Idlliag  the  wild  beasts  in  | 
the  ampbitbeatre.    He  reqoired  divine  honoun  ' 
irom  the  senate,  and  they  were  granted.    He  i 
was  wont  to  put  such  an  immense  quantity  of  gold 
dnsc  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare- 
headed in  the  sunshine,  his  head  glittered  as  if 
surrounded  with  sun-beams.  Martia,  one  of  his 
coocobbes,  whose  death  he  had  prepared,  poi- 
soned him;  but  as  the  poison  did  not  quickly 
operate,  he  was  stFaocled  by  a  wrestler.     He 
died  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
bis  reign,  A.  D.  192.  It  has  been  obserred,  that 
he  never  trusted  himself  to  a  barber,  but  always 
burnt  his  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dio- 
nysius.    Herodian. 

CoMMORis,  a  village  of  Cilicia.  Cie.  Fam, 
15,  ep.  4. 

CoMON,  a  general  of  Memenia.  Pons.  4,  c. 
26. 

CompItalul,  festivals  eelebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans the  12th  of  Januaiy  and  the  6th  of  March, 
in  the  cross  ways,  in  honour  of  the  household 
gods  called  Lares.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  or  ac- 
cording to  some,  Servitts  Tullius,  instituted 
them,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  ordered  him 
to  offer  beads  to  the  Lares.  He  sacrificed  to 
them  human  victims;  but  J.  Brutus,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquios,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
offer  them  only  poppy  heads,  and  men  of  straw. 
The  slaves  were  generally  the  ministers,  and 
during  the  celebration,  they  enjoyed  their  free- 
dom. Knrro  dt  L.  L.  6^  c.  S.— Omd.  Fast.  6, 
▼.  140.— ZMonys.  Hd.  4. 

CoMPSA,  now  CofiMt  a  town  of  the  Hirpini 
in  Italy,  at  the  east  of  Vesuvius. 

CoMrsATUs,  a  river  of  Thraoe  falling  into  the 
lake  Bistonis.    Herodol.  7,  c.  109. 

CoMPUsA,  a  towm  of  Bithynia. 

CoMim,  now  Como,  a  town  at  the  north  of 
Insubria,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  Como,  in  the 
modem  duchy  of  Milan.  It  was  afterwards  cal- 
led Mf9o  Comum  by  J.  Caesar,  who  transplant- 
ed a  colony  thero,  tlioogfa  it  resumed  its  ancient 
name.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  the  younger 
Pliny.  Plin.  S,  c.  18.— lie.  33,  c.  36  and  37. 
— Stisf .  in  Jul.  28— Piin.  1,  ep.  3.— Cic.  Fain. 
13,  ep.  36. 

CoMus,  the  eod  of  revelry,  feasting,  and  noc- 
tunal  entertainments.  During  his  festivals, 
mea  and  wopnen  exchanged  ea<»  other's  dress. 
He  was  represented  as  a  young  and  drunken 
man,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  bis  head,  and 
a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  falling.  He  is 
more  generally  seen  sleeping  upon  his  legs,  and 
tuning  himself  when  the  heat  of  the  falling  torch 
scorched  his  side.  Phil.  2.  Icon.— Piitf.  Quest. 
»om. 

CoNcIm,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  lived  chief- 
ly on  milk  mixed  with  horse's  blood.  Their 
diief  town,  Conconn,  is  now  called  Senttnala, 
or  Cttngat  de  oms.  Vvg.  G.  3,  v.  463.— ;$(/. 
3,  V.  361.— Horei.  3,  od.  4,  v.  34. 

CoNCBBDiA,  a  town  belonging  to  Venice  in 
Italy.  , 

CovcoRDiA,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  concord 
at  Rome,  to  whom  Camillus  first  raised  a  tem- 
ple in  the  capitol,  where  the  magistrates  o(Ua 
assembled  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
She  had,  besides  this,  other  temples  and  stataes, 


and  was  addressed  to  pronote  fiie  peace  aad 
union  of  families  and  citiiens.  PUU  in  ComiL 
— PtiR.  33,  c.  1.— Gie.  pro  0sme.— Obj4.  FaM^ 
1,  V.  689, 1.  6,  V.  637. 

CoMDATi,  a  town  of  CranI,  now  Ramei  (Rhe^ 
domun  tarbt)  in  Brittany. 

GoMDALUs,  an  avaricious  officer,  &€,  nflrislof. 
PoUt. 

CoNDiviGvuH,  a  town  of  GanI,  now  JVbnlss 
in  Brittany. 

CoNDocHATBs,  a  rivcr  of  India,  flowing  into 
the  Gauges. 

CoHDBusi,  a  people  of  Belgium,  now  Conr 
drotf  in  Liege.     Cm.  Bell.  G.  4,  c.  6. 

CoNDT LiA,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pons.  8,  e. 
28. 

CoKB,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Is- 
ter,  supposed  the  same  as  the  inmUa  ConcpGn 
otPliMf  4,  c.  12.— Lvean.  8,  v.  200. 

CoNBTODtfwDS  and  Cotvatos,  two  desperate 
Gauls,  who  raised  their  countrymen  against 
Rome,  &c.     C<rs.  Beil  G.  7,  c  3. 

CoBrFLUBHTBs,  B  towu  Bt  the  confluencc  of 
the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  now  Co6<efite. 

CoNPUciDs,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
honoured  among  hi>  countrymen  as  a  monarch. 
He  died  about  479  years  B.  C. 

CoNOBOUS,  a  river  of  Spain.  MtarUaL  1,  ep. 
60,  V.  9. 

GoNiAci,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of 
the  iberus.    Sirah,  3. 

CoHiMBBicA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Coimfrra 
of  Portugal. 

CoNisALTUS)  a  god  worshipped  at  Atheiis,with 
the  same  ceremonies  as  Priapns  at  Lampsacns. 
Strab.  3. 

CoHisci,  a  people  of  Spain. 

CoNHiOAs,  the  preceptor  of  Theseus,  in  whose 
honour  the  Athenians  instituted  a  festival  called 
Comitdria.  It  was  then  usual  to  sacrifice  to  him 
a  ram.    PUrf.  in  Thei» 

CoNON,  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son  of 
Timotheus.  He  was  made  goveroor  ef  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  battle  by  Lysander,  near  the  iEgospota- 
mos.  He  retired  in  voluntary  banishment  to 
Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to  Ar^ 
taxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  whose  assistance  he 
freed  his  country  from  slaveiy.  He  defeated 
the  Spartans  near  Cnidos,  in  an  engagement 
where  Pisander,  the  enemy's  admwal,  was  kil- 
led.  By  hii  means  the  Athenians*  fortified  their 
city  with  a  strong  wall,  and  attempted  to  reco- 
ver Ionia  and  ifiolia.  He  was  perfidiously  be- 
trayed by  a  Persian,  and  died  in  prison,  B.  C. 
393.  C.  JVcp.  in  vUd.—PI/uL  in  Ly$.  ^  Jhiax. 

— boeraies. A  Greek  astronomer  of  Samos, 

who,  to  gain  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
publicly  declared  that  the  queen's  locks,  which 
had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
had  since  disappeared,  were  become  a  constel- 
lation. He  was  intimate  with  Arohlmedes,  sumI 
flourished  247  B.  C  CatuL  67.— Ftfx*  EeL  3, 

V.  40. A  Grecian  mythologist,  in  the  age  of 

Julius  Cassar,  who  wrote  a  book  which  contain- 
ed 40  fables,  still  extant,  preserved  by  Photios. 

There  was  a  treatise  written  on  Italy  by  a 

man  of  the  same  name. 

CoNSBNTBs,  the  mne  which  the  RomaMgare 
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.  The  word  wtffiktnnmmdk  mmiik*- 
n,  wlio  eoMCiiBd  to  die  delibcn* 
tioHflf  J4|Mtar>t  comiciL  They  wrere  twel?e  is 
oaifter,  whme  mums  EnaiiM  hat  briefly  eipret- 
M^Btheieliiiei: 
Am,  Fata,  Mmuvm,   Ccrw,  DieM,  Finiit, 

JInncMWM,  JfR,  iMifliiMiii,   riilMniiif ,  Jn§u§» 

CosHiRu,  mom  Coaentm,  m.  town  in  tbecoen- 
try  oflke  BntH.  Urn.  8,  c  S4, 1  S8,  c.  11.— 
Cir.  ffn  1,  cS. 

CoffiBivt  JB/vau9j  a  Roman  knight,  &c.  7V 
caL^Caim,  one  of  Pompey's  adherent!,  Ibc. 
Obi.  SeU.  Cw  S,  e.  23. 

CovHLoraH.  a  comi  of  Italy.  Mtlmj  2,  c.  4. 

CoBtTASi,  a  80O  of  Coottontine.    Vid.  Coo- 


CosRAKTUk,  a  praBd-danghter  of  the  great 
Conatontiae,  who  Buried  the  emperor  Gratiao 

CovnaMTiKA,  a  prineem,  wife  of  the  emper- 
or Galfas. Aaoiher  ot  the  imperial  family. 

CovfTavraroi>6us,  {Sitaikmd)  formerly  By- 
aatiaB,  Ihe  capital  of  Thrace,  a  noble  and  mag- 
lifieeat  dty,  baiit  by  Coiiatantine  dM  Great,  and 
Hieamly  dedicated  A  D.  SSO.  It  was  the  capi- 
lil  af  the  eaaietn  Roosan  empire,  and  was  cal- 
led, after  ito  fiMmdatifMi,  JZoma  noM,  on  accoont 
«f  ib  preataeaa,  which  seemed  to  rital  Rome. 
Tbebeaaty  ofitoiitnatioo,  with  all  its  conve- 
nicBcet,  h«ve  been  the  admiration  of  every  age. 
Cottstantiaople  became  kmg  the  asylom  bf 
teieneeaad  of  leaned  men,  but  opon  its  conqnest 
by  Mahomet  the  II.  S8th  of  May,  1463,  the  pro- 
feaMira  retired  (com  the  barbari^  of  their  vic- 
tors, and  Ihaad  in  Italy  the  protection  which  their 
lemiag  deterrtd.  This  migration  was  highly 
/arourable  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  whilst 
the  Pope,  Che  head  of  the  boose  of  Medicis,  and 
flie  emperor,  manificenily  sopported  tbe  fugi- 
tives, other  priaees  imiiated  their  example,  and 
cqpmlly  oeocribatcd  to  the  revival  of  literature 
iaEarape. 

CeaaTAvriinn,  snmamed  tki  Great,  from  the 
i  of  hia  exploits,  was  son  of  Constonti- 
Aa  aoon  aa  he  -became  independent,  he  as- 
Ihe  title  of  Augustus,  and  made  war 
agaiasl  lieinios,  his  l^ther-ia-law,  and  col- 
lea^se  on  the  throne,  because  he  was  cruel  and 
ambttioas.  He  eonqoered  bim,  and  obliged  him 
to  lay  ^aide  die  hnperial  power.  It  is  said,  that 
as  he  was  goia§  to  fight  against  Maxentius,  one 
of  hia  rivah,  he  saw  a  cross  in  the  shy,  with  this 
ioscripUoB,  sr  ttu^rm  una.,  bi  hoc  vince.  From 
this  ctftnmstaoce  he  became  a  convert  to  chris- 
tianily,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  ever  after 
adoptlag  a  eroas  or  Ubarwn  as  his  standard.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Max- 
estius,  Maxiuinos,  and  Licinius,  who  bad  reign- 
ed together,  though  in  a  subordinato  manner, 
Conatontiae  became  sole  emperor,  and  began  to 
reform  the  state.  He  founded  a  city  in  a  most 
eligible  situation,  where  old  Byzantium  former- 
ly stood,  and' called  it  by  his  own  name,  Con- 
slonlMKpsfa.  Tbitber  he  transported  part  of  the 
Rooiaa  leaate;  and  by  keeping  his  coort  there, 
be  made  it  die  rival  of  Rome,  in' population  and 
Bragnifleeaee.  From  that  time  the  two  imperial 


dtief  hagtt  tolaok  apoB  eaehotterwilhan  eye 
of  envy;  and  soon  after  the  age  of  CoMtaatide, 
a  separatioo  was  made  of  the  two  empires,  and 
Rome  was  called  the  capital  of  die  western,  and 
Constantinopolis  was  called  the  capital  of  the 
eastora  dominioiis  of  Rome.  The  eaaperor  has 
been  distinguished  for  personal  coanga,  and 
praised  lor  the  proteetioo  he  extended  to  the 
christians.  He  at  first  persecuted  the  Ariaot, 
bat  afterwards  inclined  to  their  opinions.  His 
murder  of  hia  son  Crispos  has  been  deservedly 
censored.  By  removing  the  Roman  legions  from 
the  garrisons  on  the  rivers,  he  opened  aa  easy 
passage  to  the  barlmriaos,  and  rendered  bis  sol- 
diers unwariihe.  He  defeated  100,000  Goths, 
and  received  into  his  territories  S00,000  Sarma- 
tiaos,  who  bad  been  banished  by  their -slaves, 
and  allowed  tbem  land  to  cultivate  Constao- 
tine  was  learned,  and  preached,  as  well  aft  com- 
posed, many  sermons,  one  of  which  remains.  He 
died  A.  D.  337,  after  a  reign  of  31  years  of  the 
greatest  glory  and  soccem.  He  left  three  sons, 
Constantious,  Constans,  and  ConstantiiB, 
among  whom  he  divided  bis  empire.  Tbe  first, 
who  had  Gaol,  Spain,  and  Britain,  for  his  per* 
tion,  was  conquered  by  the  armies  of  his  brouer, 
Constoas,  and  killed  in  tbe  26th  year  of  hit 
age,  A.  D.  340.  Maf^entioa,  (be  governor  of 
the  provinces  of  Rhmtia,  murdered  Constans 
in  his  bed,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  over  Itoly, 
Afirica,  and  Illyricum;and  Constantius,  the  only 
sorviving  brother,  now  become  the  sole  emper- 
or, A.  D.  363,  punished  his  brother*s  mnrder- 
er,  and  gave  way  to  cruelty  and  oppression.  He 
visited  Home,  where  he  displayed  a  triumph, 
and  died  in  bis  march  against  Julian,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  independent  emperor  by  his 

soldiers. The  name  of  Constantino  was  very 

common  to  tbe  emperors  of  tbe  east,  in  a  later 
period. — ^A  private  soldier  in  Britain,  raised  on 

accoont  of  his  name  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

A  general  of  Belisarios. 

CoNSTANTios  Chlorvs,  SOU  of  Ehtropios,  and 
father  of  tbe  great  Constontine,  merited  the  ti- 
tle of  Cesar,  which  he  obtained,  by  his  victories 
in  Britain  and  Germany.  He  oecame  the  col- 
league of  Galerios,  on  the  abdication  of  Diocle- 
tian; and  after  bearing  the  oharacter  of  a  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  prince,  he  died  at  York, 

and  mode  his  son  his  successor,  A.  D.  306. 

The  second  son  of  Constantino  the  Great.   Fid. 

Constantinuf. The  fatherof  Julian  and  Gal- 

los,  was  son  of  Constantius  by  Theodora,  and 

died  A.  D.  337. A  Roman  general  of  NysM, 

who  married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius, 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor,  an  honour  he  en 
joyed  only  seven  months.  He  died  universally 
regretted,  421  A.  D.  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Valentinian  in  the  west One  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Attila. 

CoNsuALBs  LuDi,  or  CoKsuiuA,  festivals  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Census,  the  god  of  connscl, 
whose  altar  Romulus  discovered  under  the 
ground.  This  altar  was  always  covered  except 
at  the  festival,  when  a  mule  was  sacrificed,  and 
games  and  horse-races  exhibited  in  honour  of 
Nqitune.  It  was  during  these  festivals  that  Ro- 
mulus carried  away  tbe  Sabine  women  who  had 
assembled  to  be  spectators  of  the  games.   They 
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vwe  lint  iiMlititod  bj  BoonilM.  Sane  Mj, 
howe?«r,  Cliat  Bomaloi  Miy  c«guJ«tod  ami  rt- 
inttitiited  tbem  a/kw  they  had  Um  before  etta- 
Uiihed  by  Etaader.  Daring  Ihe  cetebratioa, 
wbicb  happeoed  aboat  the  middle  of  Augatt, 
hones,  maies,  aod  asiea,  were  exempted  from  ail 
laboan,  aod  were  led  dirough  Ihe  icreeta  adoi»* 
cd  with  garlaodt  aod  llowcn.  «Atf0n.  69,  ▼.  9. 
•^Omd,  Fast.  S,  t.  199.--Lit.  1,  c  9.^1Kei^. 

CoviuL,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
aathority  for  the  space  of  oaeyear.  There  were 
two  consols,  a  eomuitudoj  aooually  choseo  io 
the  Campus  Martios.  The  two  first  coosuls 
were  L.  Jon.  Brutas,  aad  L.  Tarquioius  Col  la- 
tinos, choseo  A.  U.  C.  244,  aAer  the  ezpulsioa 
of  the  Tarquias.  la  the  fint  ages  of  the  repnb- 
Uc,  the  two  ooQsols  were  always  choten  from 
patrician  families,  or  ooblemeo;  bat  the  people 
obtaiaed  the  priTilege,  A.  U.  C.  388,  of  elect- 
ing one  of  the  consols  Arom  (heir  Qvrn  body;  aod 
sometimes  both  were  plebeiaos.  The  fint  coo- 
sol  amoog  the  plebeiaos  was  L.  Sextins.  It  was 
requireii  that  every  caodtdate  for  the  ooomilship 
should  be  48  yean  of  age,  called  UgmmumUm" 
jNis-  He  was  alwayi  to  appear  at  the  election 
as  a  private  man,  v^ithout  a  retinoe;  dnd  it  was 
requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the  office,  to 
have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  of  qusss* 
tor,  edile,  aiid  pr«tor.  Sometimes  these  qoali* 
fications  were  disregarded.  Val.  Corvinos  was 
made  a  consul  in  his  stSd  year,  and  Bcipio  in  his 
t4th.  Young  Marios,  Pompey,  and  Augastos, 
were  also  under  the  proper  age  when  they  were 
invested  with  the  office,  and  Pompey  had  never 
been  qusBslor  or  prctor.  The  power  of  the  coo- 
mis  was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no  superior 
but  the  gods  and  the  laws:  but  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  their  condoct  was  minotely 
tcrutiniied  by  the  people,  aod  misbehaviour  was 
often  punished  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their 
office  was  the  protexto,  a  robe  fringed  with  pur- 
ple, afterwards  exchanged  for  the  toga  piefa  or 
patmaia.  They  were  precedf^  by  12  licton, 
earryiog  the  fnem  or  buodie  of  sticks,  in  the 
middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The  axe,  be- 
ing the  characteristic  rather  of  tyranny  than  of 
freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  faaees  by 
Valerius  Pnblicola,  bat  it  wai  restored  by  his 
successor.  The  consuls  took  it  by  turns,  month- 
ly, to  be  preceded  by  the  Hcton  while  at  Rome, 
liest  the  appearance  of  two  fiersons  with  the 
badges  of  royal  aathority,  should  raise  appre- 
heosians  in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  state,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the 
other,  and  the  licton  followed  behind  without  the 
thsces.  Their  authority  was  equal;  yet  the  Va* 
lerian  law  gave  the  right  of  priority  to  the  older, 
and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  the  most 
children,  and  he  wa$  geoersily  called  evnsvU 
major  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  absolute,  they 
presided  over  the  senate,  and  could  convene  and 
dismiss  it  at  pleasure.  The  senaton  were  their 
eonnsellon;  and  among  the  Romans,  the  man- 
ner of  reckoning  their  yean  was  by  the  lume  of 
the  consols,  and  bv  M.  TuU.  Cicerone  Sf  L.  An- 
tonio ConsnUhut^  for  instance,  the  year  of  Ro^e 
691  was  always  uadentood.  This  custom  last- 
ed from  the  year  of  Rome  244  till  the  year 
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the  eaasalar  otfce  was  tolally  suppressed  by  Jaa- 
taniaA.  In  public  ameaiblies  the  coosuls  sat  ia 
ivory  ohairs,  aod  bald  in  their  hands  aa  ivoiy 
waod»  caHad  otifio  chMmesie,  which  had  aa  ea» 
gle  on  its  top,  as  a  sign  of  digasly  aad  |ia«ver. 
Whan  they  had  drawn  by  lot  tha  piDvinees  over 
which  tbey  were  to  preside  during  their  cooaol* 
ship,  they  went  lo  tha  capitol  to  efler  their  pray«* 
en  to  the  gods,  aod  entreat  (hem  to  protect  the 
republic:  after  this  they  departed  from  the  city, 
arrayed  io  their  military  dress,  aad  preceded  by 
the  licton.  Sometimes  the  provinces  were  a»> 
signed  them,  without  drawing  by  lot,  by  the  vrill 
and  appoiatment  of  the  senators.  At  dicir  de» 
partore,  they  were  provided  by  tha  slate  wkh 
whatever  was  reqaisita  dunng  thair  eipeditioo. 
In  their  provinces  they  were  both  atteadad  liy 
the  12  licton,  and  eqoally  invested  with  l^al 
aathority.  They  ware  not  permittad  to  retam  to 
Rome  without  the  special  eoaimand  of  ttie  sen- 
ate, and  they  always  remained  in  the  province 
till  the  arrival  of  their  successor.  At  their  ra- 
tom  they  harangued  the  people,  and  solemnly 
protested  that  thej  had  done  notbiagagaiBst  tha 
laws  or  interest  of  their  country,  but  had  faith- 
fulty  and  diligently  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
greatuess  aad  welfare  of  the  state.  No  man 
could  be  consul  two  following  yean;  yet  this  in- 
stitution was  sometimes  broken;  and  we  find  Ma* 
rios  re-elected  consul,  after  the expu^tion  of  his 
office,  during  the  Cimbrian  war.  The  ofiee  of 
consol,  so  dignified  daring  the  times  of  the  com- 
moDwealth,  became  a  mere  tide  nnder  the  em* 
peron,  aad  retained  nothing  of  its  authority  bot 
the  useless  ensigns  of  original  dignity  Even  the 
office  of  consul,  which  was  originally  aanual, 
was  reduced  to  two  or  three  months  by  J.  Cesar: 
but  they  who  were  admitted  on  die  fint  of  Janu- 
ary denominated  the  year,  and  were  called  or» 
dinam.  Their  successors,  during  the  year,  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  ti^eeli.  Tiberioi 
and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of  the  consul- 
ship, and  the  emperor  Commodos  made  no  less 
than  25  consols  in  one  year.  Constantine  the 
Great  renewed  the  original  institution,  aad  per- 
mitted them  to  be  a  whole  year  in  office. 

Here  is  aancxed  a  list  of  the  consols  flvm  the 
establishment  of  the  eoosular  power  to  the  battle 
of  Actium,  in  which  it  may  he  said  diat  the  •»• 
tbority  of  the  consuls  was  totally  extinguished. 

The  two  fint  consuls  chosen  about  tMe  mid- 
dle of  Jone,  A.  U-  C.  244,  were  L.  Jua.  Era. 
tus,  and  L.  Tarq.  Collatinus.  CoUatinos  re- 
tired from  Rome  as  being  of  the  fomity  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  Pub.  Valerias  was  chosen  in  his 
room.  When  Bratas  was  killed  in  battle,  Sp. 
Lucretius  was  elected  to  succeed  him;  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  Lucretius,  Mareas  Horatios 
was  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  year  vrith  Vale- 
rius Poblicola.  The  fint  consulship  lasted  aboat 
16  months,  during  which  the  Romans  fought 
against  the  Tarquins,  and  the  capitol  was  dAu 
cated. 

A.  U.  C.  246.  Pub.  Valerius  Pnblicola,  S. 
Tit  Lucretius.  Porsenna  soppoiled  (he  claiaw 
of  Tarquin.  The  noble  actioos  of  Codes,  Scse* 
vola,  and  Clodia. 

241.  P.  Locretins,  or  M.  Horatios;  P.  Valer. 
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Ui.  %.  Lvtias;  T.  Herminiut.    Yictoriet 
obeiaed  over  the  Sabines.' 

U9,  M.  y«]erji]s;  P.  FostamiuB.  Wan  with 
&e  SabiAes  cootiDaed. 

S&O.  P.  ValeriiH  4;  T.  Lacretios  S. 

351.  Apipptt  Menemo8;P.  PosUimiosJB.  The 
aeathofPsblicola. 

25i.  Opifer  Virginids;  Sp.  Cassias.  Sabine 
war. 

.    £53.  PbsbiBiiiis   Cominiiis;  T.  Lartias.    A 
eoBspiiacj  of  slaves  a(  Rome. 

iS4.  Serr.  Sulpicius;  Marcos  Tollins. 

tS5,  P.  yeturias  G^miaus;  T.  ^.biitins  Elva. 

256.  T.  Lartius  JB;  L.  Ctelius.  War  with 
fheLatiBS. 

f57.  A.  Sempronios  Atratiaos;  M.  Minucius. 

258  Atthis  PostnmiBs;  Tit.  Virgiaios.  The 
battle  oTReginix. 

259.  Ap.  Clandias;  P.  Serrilias.  War  with 
theTohd. 

260.  A.  Virgifiios;  T.  Veturiui.  The  dissa- 
fiified  people  retired  to  Mons  Sacer. 

SSI,  FostBiaias  ComiQios  2;  Sp.  Cassius  2. 
A  reeoocifiatioa  betweeo  the  senate  and  people, 
aad  the  dechoa  of  the  tribunes. 

2S2.  T.  Gegaoios;  P.  Minacius.  A  ftunine 
•iRome. 

29$.  M.  Minocins  2;  Aal.  Semprooius  2.  The 
kaoghtf  behavioiir  of  Coriolanos  to  the  popo- 
kce. 

264.  Q^  SalpiChis  Camerinos;  Sp.  Lartias 
Flaws  2.    Coritdaoas  retires  to  the  Volsci. 

265.  C.  JaUua;  P.  Pinarias.  Tbe  Volsci 
make  declaratjons  of  war. 

266.  Sp.  Naotim:  Sex.  Furins.  CorioIaDus 
fonns  the  siege  of  Rome.  He  retires  at  tbe 
entreaties  oThi,  mother  and  wife,  and  dies. 

267.  T.  Sidoias;  C.  Aquilios.  The  Volsci 
defeated. 

268  Sp.  Cassitts  3;ProculasVirgiDius.  Cas- 
sias aspires  to  tyranny. 

269.  Serv.  Cornelius;  Q,.  Fabios.  Cassias  is 
coBdemned  and  tiuwn  down  tbe  Tarpeian  rock 

270.  L.  ^miliiui;  Cscsio  Fabius.  The  i£qui 
and  Volfci  defeated. 

271  M.  Fabias;  L.  Valerias. 

272.  Q.  Fabias  2;  C.  Julius.  War  with  the 
JEqoi 

21S.  Csesio  Fabios  2;  Sp.  Farias.  War  con- 
tjnac^with  tbe  ^Squi  and  Veicntes, 

274.  M.  Fabius  2;  Co.  Manlius.  Victory 
vrer  the  Hemici. 

275.  Caesio  Fabias  3;  A.  Virginias.  The 
nareh  of  the  Fabii  to  (he  river  Crcmera. 

276.  L.  >£fniliu8  2;  C.  Servilias.  The  wars 
eontioaed  against  the  neighbouring  statss. 

277.  C.  tioratias,-  T.  Menenios.  The  de- 
feat and  death  of  the  300  Fabii. 

278  Sp.  Servilias;  Aul.  Virginias.  Mene- 
Biat  broagfat  to  his  trial  for  tbe  defeat  of  the  ar- 
loies  Qoder  him. 

279.  C.  Naotios;  P.  Valerias. 

2S0.  L.  Furins;  C.  Manilas.  A  trace  of  40 
jears  granted  to  the  Veientes. 

281.  L.  £milia8  S;  Virginias  or  Vopiscus  Jo- 
lias.  The  Tribnoe  Geoufiat  moidered  in  his 
badr«rhisseditioiii. 


2S2.  L.  Pimritu;  P.  Forim. 

283.  Ap.  Claadios;  T.  Qnintiiu.  Tbe  Ro- 
man army  sofler  themselves  to  be  defeated  by 
the  Volsci,  on  account  of  their  haded  to  Appins, 
while  his  colleague  is  boldly  and  cheerfully  obey- 
ed against  the  ^i-^qoi. 

284.  L.  Valerius  2.  Tib.  iEmilias.  Appias 
is  cited  to  take  hU  trial  before  tbe  people,  and 
dies  before  tbe  day  of  trial. 

285.  T.  Nuniicius  Priscas;  A  Virginias. 

286.  T  Quiiilius  2;  Q.  Servilius. 

287.  Tib.  ^uiilius  2;  Q  Fabius. 

288.  Q.  Servilias  2;  Sp.  Postumios. 

289.  Q.  Fabios  2;  T.  Quintius  3.  In  ^ 
Census  made  this  year,  which  was  the  ninth, 
there  were  found  124,214  citizens  in  Rome. 

290.  Aul.  Postumius;  Sp.  Funus. 

291.  L.  iEbutius;  P.  Servilius.  A  plague  at 
Rome. 

292.  T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus;  T.  Vetnriw 
Geminus. 

293.  P.  Volamnias;  Serv.  Sulpicius.  Dread- 
ful prodigies  at  Kome,  and  seditions. 

294.  C.  Claudius;  P.  Valerius  2.  A  Sabine 
seizes  the  capitol,  and  is  defeatftd  and  killed. 
Valerius  is  killed  in  an  engagement,  and  Cin- 
cionatus  is  taken  fiom  the  plough  and  made  dic- 
tator; he  quelled  the  dissentioos  at  Rome,  and 
returned  to  bis  farm. 

295.  Q.  Fabius  3;  L.  Cornelias.  The  census 
made  the  Romans  amount  to  132,049. 

296.  L.  Minucius;  C.  Nautius  2.  Minocins 
is  besieged  in  his  camp  by  the  iEqui;  and  Cia* 
cinnatus,  being  elected  dictator,  delivers  him, 
obtains  a  victory,  and  lays  down  his  power  16 
days  after  bis  election. 

297.  Q  Minucius,  C.  Horatius.  War  with 
tbe  iEqui  and  Sabines.  Ten  tribones  elected 
instead  of  five. 

298.  M.  Valerias;  Sp.  Virginias. 

299.  T.  Romilius;  C.  Veturius. 
300  Sp.  Tarpeius;  A.  Aterius. 

301.  P.  Curiatius;  Sex.  Qaintilios. 

302.  C.  Meoeoius;  P.  Cestius  Capitolinui. 
The  Decemvirs  reduce  the  laws  into  twelve  ta- 
bles. 

303.  Ap  Claudius;  T.  Genotius;  P.  Cestius, 
&c.  The  Decemvirs  assume  the  reins  of  go- 
rernment,  and  preside  with  conBular  power. 

304  and  305.  Ap.  Claudins;  Q.  Fabius  Vibo- 
laoas;  M.  Cornelius,  &c.  The  Decemvirs  con- 
tinued. They  act  with  violence.  Appius  en- 
deavours to  take  possession  of  Virginia,  who  is 
killed  by  her  father.  The  Decemvirs  abolished, 
and  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius  Barbatus 
are  created  consuls  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Ap- 
pius is  summoned  to  take  his  trial.  He  dies  ia 
prison,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  Decemvirs  are  ba- 
nished. 

306.  Lart.  Hcrminius;  T.  Virginias. 

307.  M.  Geganius  Macerinas;  C.  Julius.  Do* 
mestic  troubles. 

308.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinas  4;  Agrippa  Fu- 
rins. The  iEqui  and  Volsci  come  near  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  and  are  defeated. 

309.  M.  Genucias;  C.  Cortius.  A  law  past- 
e^to  permit  the  patrician  and  plebeian  families 
to  intermaiTj. 

310.  Militaiy  tribones  are  chosen  instead  of 
ae 
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eonsnls.  The  Plebeians  admittod  among  them. 
The  first  were  A.  Semproniat;  L.  Attilioi;  T. 
Cteltus.  They  abdicated  three  months  aher 
their  election,  and  consuls  were  again  chosen, 
L.  Paptrius  Mogtllaaus;  L.  Sempronios  Atrati- 
noi. 

511.  M.  Geganitts  Macerinos  2;  T.  Qnintius 
Capitolinns  6.    The  censorship  instituted. 

512.  M.  Pabias  Yihulanus;  Postnmius  iEbu- 
tins  Comicen. 

313.  C.  Forius  Facitus;  M .  Papirios  Crassas. 

314.  P.  Geganios  Maeerinos;  L.  Menenius 
Lanatos.  A  famine  at  Rome.  MsUus  at- 
tempts to  make  himself  king. 

316.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinns  6;  Agrippa  Me- 
nenius Lanatas. 

816.  Mamercus  JEmilins;  T.  Quintus;  L.  Ju- 
lias.   Military  tribunes. 

317.  M.  Geganius  Macerieus;  Sergius  Fide- 
nas.  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veieotes,  killed 
by  Cossus,  who  takes  the  second  royal  spoils 
called  Ophna. 

318.  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis:  L.  Papirios 
CrassQs. 

319.  C.  Julius;  L.  Virginius. 

320.  C.  Julius  2;  L.  Virginius  2.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  censorship  limited  to  18  months. 

321.  M.  Fabius  Vibulaaus;  M.  Foisius;  L. 
Sergius  Fidenas.    Military  tribunes. 

322.  L.  Pinarius  Mamercus;  L.  Furius  Medul- 
linns;  Sp.  Postumius  Albus.    Military  tribunes 

323.  T  Qnintias  Cincinnatus;  C.  Jalins  Man- 
to;  consuls.  A  victory  over  the  Veientes  and 
Fidenates  by  the  dictator  Postumius. 

324.  C.  Papirius  Crassus;  L.  Julias. 

326.  L.  Sergins  Fidenas  2;  Host.  Lacret. 
Tricipitinas. 

326.  A  Cornelias  Cossns;  T.  Quintius  Pen- 

B0S2. 

327.  ServiiiuB  Ahala;  L.  Papirius  Mugilla- 
nos  2. 

328.  T.  Quintius  Pennns;  C.  Furius;  M.  Pos- 
thomius;  A.  Corn.  Cossus  Military  tribunes, 
all  of  patrician  families.  Victoiy  over  the  Vei- 
entes. 

329.  A.  Sempronios  Atratinus;  L.  Quintins 
Ciocinaatus;  L.  Forius  Medollinus;  L.  Herat 
Barbatus. 

330.  A  Claudini  Craisus,  &c.  Military  tri- 
bones. 

331.  C.  Sempronios  Atratinus;  Q.  Fabius  Vi- 
balanus.  Consols  who  gave  moch  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  people* 

332.  L.  Manilas  Capitolinns,  &c.  Military 
tribunes. 

333.  Numerios  Fabius  Vibulanus;  T.  Q.  Ca- 
pitol inus. 

334.  L.  Q.  Cincinnatus  3;  L.  Furins  Medol- 
linos  2;  M.  Manlius;  A  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
Military  tribunes. 

336.  A.  Menenius  Lanatus,  &c.  Military  tri- 
bunes. 

336.  L.  Sergius  Fidenas;  M.  Papirius  Mngil- 
lanus;  C.  Servilius. 

337.  A.  Menenius  Lanatas  2,  &c. 

338.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  3,  8cc. 

839.  P.  Cbrnelios  Cossus,  &c.  t 

340.  Cn.  Com.  Cossus,  &e.  One  of  the  mi- 
litaiy  tribues  stoned  to  death  by  the  army. 


341.  M.  Com.  Cossos;  L.  Fariw  MedolliMHi^ 
Consuls.    Domestic  seditions. 
34St.  Q.  Fabios  ^bostos;  C.  Furius  Pacilus. 

343.  M.  Papiriiis  Atratinus;  C.  Naotius^Ro- 
tiltts. 

344.  Mamereas  iBmilius,'  C.  Valeritts  Poti- 
tus. 

346.  Cn.  Com.  Cossns;  L  Furius  MedulliDoa 
2.    Plebeians  for  the  first  time  qusestors. 

346.  C.  Julius,  &c.    Milftaiy  tribunes. 

347  L.  Furius  MeduUiaos,  &e.  Militaiy 
tribunes. 

348.  P.  and  Co.  Conelii  Cossi,  &c  Military 
tribuoes.  This  year  the  Roman  soldiers  first 
received  pay. 

349.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinns,  He.  Military 
tribunes.    The  siege  of  Veii  begun. 

360.  C.  Valerius  Potitus,  &c.  Militaiy  tri- 
bunes. 

361.  Manlius  .£militt8Mamerctoas,Sbe.  The 
Roman  cavalry  begin  to  receive  pay. 

362.  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  &c.  A  defeat  at 
Veii,  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  between  tmo  of 
the  military  tribunes 

363.  L.  Valerius  Podtus  4;  M.  Farias  Cft- 
millus  2,  &c.  A  military  tribune  ciioeen  fron 
among  the  plebeians. 

364.  P.  Licinius  Calvns,  6cc. 
366.  M  Veturios,  &c 

366.  L.  Valerias  Potitni  6;  M.  Forioa  Car 
millus  3,  &c. 

367.  L.  Julius  lulus.  &c. 

368.  P.  Licinius,  &c  Camillas  declared 
dicutor.  The  city  of  Veii  taken  by  means  of 
a  mine.    Camillus  obtains  a  triumph. 

369.  P.  Corn.  Cossus,  &c.  The  people  wish- 
ed to  remove  to  Veii. 

360.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  kc  Falisci  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans. 

361  L.  Lacret  Flaccus;  Servias  Sulpiciaa 
Camerinus,  consuls,  after  Rome  had  been  go- 
verned by  military  tribunes  for  16  suocessiTe 
years.  Camillus  strongly  opposes  the  removing 
to  Veii,  and  it  is  rejected. 

362.  L.  Valerius  Potitus;  M.  Manlius.  One 
of  the  censors  dies. 

363.  L.  Lucretius,  &c.  Military  tribanes. 
A  strange  voice  heard,  which  foretold  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Gauls.  Camillas  goes  to  banisb- 
meot  to  Ardea.  The  Gauls  besiege  Ctusiuoiy 
and  soon  after  march  towards  Rome 

364.  Three  Fabii  military  tribunef.t  Tba 
Romans  defeated  at  Altia  by  the  Gaols.  The 
Gauls  enter  Rome,  and  set  it  on  fire  Camillas 
declared  dictator  by  the  senate,  who  had  retired 
into  the  capitol.  The  geeae  save  the  capttol, 
and  Camillus  suddenly  comes  and  defeats  the 
Gauls. 

366.  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  3;  L.  Virginias, 
&c.  Camillus  declared  dictator,  defeats  the 
Volsei,  iEqui,  and  Tuscans. 

366.  T.  Q.  Cincinnatus;  Q.  Servilios  Fide- 
nas; L.  Julius  lulus. 

367.  L.  Papirius;  Cn.  Seigios;  L.  JBmilias, 
&c. 

368.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  &c. 

369.  A.  Manlius;' P.  Cornelias,  &e.  The 
Volsei  defeated.    Manlius  aims  at  royalty. 

370.  Ser.  Cora.  Malugineniis;  P.  Vdcrioa 
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Mte; IL  rWiu  CntfllM.    ItelniiieQB. 
iesHd  aad  Huowa  dona  tiM  Tarfieiao  rock. 
SU  L.  ¥alcriM$  A.  ManUm;  Ser   Salpi- 

Sif   Sp.  and  L.  Papirii,  Iw. 
SS9.  1&.  Fomt  CudUIim;  L.  Piriiis,  kc 
$14.  U  aad  P.  Valcru. 
S-tt.  CMaiOiin^ALe. 
SIS    Sp.  Farms,  «Lc. 
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51S. ")  For  i*e  feinrt  MMrhf  at  Borne.    No 
or  mililary  tribuaeti  eleeted, 
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(  Calvas  Stolo,  Iribttnes  of  die 


S79. 


381. 


383.  L.  Farias,  Ac 

384.  it  £eiTilMii',  C.  VetariaB,  8tc.  Ten 
aagpemiea  are  chooen  to  take  care  of  the  Si- 
kjlhae  iMNikB. 

38&.  L-  (t  CapitoUoot;  Sp.  Serf iUui,  &c. 
^  3%S.  Aceordinf  to  eome  writorB,  Caiaillas 
~  I  fear  waa  vie  dictator,  witboat  coonilt  or 


387.  A.CoiBeliasCoMot;L.yetar.CraMOs, 
8tc.  The  Gaels  defeated  bj  Caailhn.  One 
«r  Ike  coMuis  fiir  tke  fiitare  to  be  eleeted  from 
VDongthe  plebeiaiis. 

388.  L.  iEBiKas,  palrieiao;  L.  Sextias,  ple- 
beiao;  coBsals.  The  offices  of  prstor  and 
Corale  Adile,  graated  to  tke  senate  bj  the 


3113.  L.  Genadas;  Q.  Serdlins.  Camillus 
4icd. 

390.  SalpitHH  Pstient;  C.  LiciDias  Stolo. 

531.  Ctt.  Gcaacial;  L.  ifimilios. 

383.  Q.  Serv.  Abala  ft-,  L.  Qeaoeins  f. 
Cnrtias  derotes  kianelf  to  the  Dit  auuiet. 

333.  C  Saigas  2;  C.  Udniot  S.  Manlius 
«BiM|aen  a  Gael  ia  tiofle  battle. 

334.  C.   PctUias  Balbos;  M.  Fabius  Am- 


335.  M.  Popiliai  Unas;  C.  kfanlios  S. 

386.  C.  Fabias;C.PIaaaos.  Gauls  defeated. 

387.  C.  Marcias;  Co.  Manilas  8. 

388.  M.  Fabios  Anbostas  8;  M.  Popilius 
Laaki  S.  A  dictator  eleeted  firon  the  plebei- 
awArlbellrsttinBe. 

388.  C.  Solpieios  Pteticus  3;  M.  ValeriiiB 
Popticoia  2;  botb  of  patridao  families. 

400.  M.  Fttbius  Ambastus  3;  T.  Qnintiot. 

401.  C.  Solpicios  Paeticttt  4;  M.  Valerius 
Fopllcela3. 

402.  M.  Valerias  Poplicola  4;  C.  Marcius 
RatiJos. 

403.  Q.  Salpidas  Pcticut  6;  T.  Q.  Peooos. 
A  eeaser  eleeted  for  the  first  time  from  the  ple- 


404.  M.  Popilius  Leoas  3;  L.  Corn.  Scipio. 

406.  L.  Furias  Camillus;  Ap.  Claudius  Ci-as- 
tnsb  Valerias,  sarnamed  Conrious,  after  con- 
qacriog  a  Gaol. 

406.  M.  Valer.  Corras;  M.  Popilius  Lcoas 
4.  Corras  was  elected  at  23  years  of  age, 
agpuBst  the  staodinj;  law.  A  treaty  of  amity 
eoododed  with  Carthage. 

401.  T.  Maalius  Torqaatos^  C.  Plaotius. 

408.  M.  Valerias  Corrus  2;  C.  Psetiltus. 

408.  M.  Fabiaa  Dono,  Ser.  Sulpicioa  Ca- 


413.  G.lfMiw  ttatUw;  T.  Madias  Tst^ 

qaatus. 

411  M.  Valerias  Corras  3;  A.  Com.  Cewai. 
The  Romaas  begin  to  make  war  agaiast  die 
Saauiles,  at  tke  reqaest  of  dke  Campaaiaiii. 
They  obtain  a  rictoiy. 

412.  C.  Marcius  ttntilas  4;  Q.  Serrillus. 

413.  C.  Plaotius,  L.  JSmilies  Maanrciaaa. 

414.  T.  Maalius  Torauatas  3^  P.  Dedai 
Mus.  The  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
Asia.  Manlius  pat  his  son  to  death  for  luting 
agaiast  his  order.  Decius  devotes  himself  for 
the  army,  which  obtains  a  great  victory  over  the 
Latins. 

416.  T.  .Smilitts  Mamerciaos:  Q.  Pablilias 
Philo. 

416.  L.  Fttritts  Camillas;  C.  Msbbios.  The 
Latins  conquered. 

411.  C.  Solpitius  Loogus;  P.  j£liasP«tos. 
The  prctorsbip  granted  lo  a  ptebeian. 

418.  L.  Papirias  Crassus;  Cseso  Dailius. 

419.  M.  Valerius  Corvosj  M.  Atilius  Re> 
gulus. 

420.  T.  Veturius;  Sp.  Postbumios. 

421.  L.  Papirios  Cursor;  C.  Petilios  Libo. 

422.  A.  Cornelius  2;  Cn.  Domitius. 

423.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus;  C.  Valerius 
Potitus. 

424.  L.  PapiriusCrassns;C.  Plautius  Veano. 
426.  L.  ^mitius  Mamercinns  2;  C.  Plao- 
tius. 

426.  P.  Plautius  Proculus;  P.  Com.  Sea 
puis. 

427.  L.  Com.  Lentulos:  Q.  Publilios  Phi- 
lo. 2. 

428.  C.  Petilius;  L.  Papirius  Mugillanos. 

429.  L.  ForiuB  Camillus  2}  D.  Jun  Brutes 
Scsva.  The  dtctotor  Papirius  Cursor  is  for 
putting  to  death  Fsbius,  his  master  of  horse, 
because  he  fought  in  his  absence,  and  obteined 
a  famous  victory.     He  pardons  him. 

430.  According  to  some  authors,  there  were 
no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but  only  a  dictetor, 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

431.  L.  Snipiclus  Longus  1;  Q.  Aulius  Cer- 
retenus. 

432.  Q.  Fabius;  L.  Fulvius. 

433.  T.  Veturius  Calvinus  2;  Sp.  Fostuau- 
us  Albinus  2.  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite,  takes 
the  Roman  consols  in  an  ambuscade  at  Can- 
dium. 

434.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2;  Q.  Publilios 
Philo. 

436.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  3;  Q.  AuUus  Cer- 
retanut  2. 

436.  M.  Fossius  Flaecinator;  L.  Plautius 
Venno. 

487    C.  Jun.  Bttbulcus;  L.  ^milius  Barbola. 

438    Sp.  Nautius;  M.  Popilius. 

439.  L.  Papirios  4;  Q.  Publilius  4. 

440.  M.  Petiltus;  C.  Sulpicius. 

441.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  6;  C.  Jun.  Bttbul- 
cus 2. 

442.  M.  Valerius;  P.  Decius.  The  censor 
Appius  makes  the  Appiao  way  and  aqueducts. 
The  family  of  the  Potitii  eitinct- 

443.  C.  Jun.  Bttbulcus  3;  (^  JEmilius  Bar* 
httla  2. 

444.  Q.  FabittS  2;  C.  Bfartias  Rutilas. 
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445.  According  to  some  anthon,  there  were 
BO  coDstok  elected  thii  year,  but  ooly  a  dictator, 
L.  Papiriai  Cutbot. 

446.  Q.  Fabios  S;  P.  Dedas  2. 

447.  Appios  Claudius;  L.  VoJumoias. 

448.  P.  Com.  ArtiDajQ-MarciusTremulus. 

449.  L.  Postujuius;  T.  Mioucius. 

450.  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio;  Sempronios  So- 
phuB.    Ttie  ^ui  cooquered. 

451.  L.  Geouciusj  Ser.  ComeUuf, 

452.  M.  Livius;  M.  /Emihva. 

453.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus;  M.  Val. 
Corros;  oot  consuls,  but  dictators,  according  to 
some  authon. 

464  M.  Valerius  Corrns;  Q.  Apaleins.  The 
priesthood  made  common  to  the  plebeians. 

455.  M.  FuWius  P?etinttSj  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatue. 

456.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio;  Cn.  Fulvias. 

457.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4*,  P.  Decius  Mub. 
3.    Wars  against  the  Saronites. 

458.  L.  VolumniuB  2;  Ap.  Claudius  2.  Con* 
quest  oTcr  the  Etrurians  and  SamnitCB. 

459.  d.  Fabius  5;  P  Decius  4.  Decins  de- 
votes himself  in  a  battle  against  the  Samnites 
and  the  Gauls,  and  the  Romans  obtain  a  victory. 

460.  L.  PostumiuB  Megellus;  M.  Atilius  Re- 
galoB. 

461.  L.  Papirius  Cursor:  Sp.  CarviUoB.  Vic- 
tories o?er  the  Samnites. 

462  Q.  Fabios  Gui^s;  D.  Jun.  Brutus 
Scxva.    Victory  over  the  Samnites. 

463.  L  PostumiuB  3*,  C.  Jun.  Brutus.  £b- 
culapius  brought  to  Rome  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent from  Epidaurus. 

464.  P.  Com.  Rufinus;  M.  Curius  Dentatus. 

465.  M.  Valerius  CoiTinus;    Q.  Csdicius 
.  Noctua. 

466.  Q.  MarciuB  Tremulus;  P.  Com.  Ai^ 
Tina. 

467.  M.  Claudius  Marcellns;  C.  Nautius. 

468.  M.  Valerius  Potitus;  C.  ^lius  Pectus. 

469.  C.  Claudius  CsBoina;  M.  ^milius  Le- 
piduB. 

470.  C.  Servilius  Tucca;  Csecilius  Metellus. 
War  with  the  Senones. 

471.  P.  Cora.  Dolabdia;  C.  Domitius  Cal- 
Tinus.    The  Senones  defeated. 

472.  Q.  .^mUius;C.  Fabricius.  War  with 
Tarentum. 

473.  L.  iEmilius  Barbula;  Q.  Marcius.  Pyr- 
rhus  comes  to  assist  Tarentum. 

474.  P.  Valerius  Laerinus;  Tib.  Corancia- 
Dus.  Pyrrhus  conquers  the  consul  Laevinus. 
and,  though  victorious,  sues  for  peace,  which  is 
refused  by  the  Roman  senate.  The  census  was 
made,  and  272,222  citizens  were  found. 

475.  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio*,  P.  Decius  Mob. 
A  battle  with  Pyrrhus. 

476.  C.  Fabricius  LusctnuB  2;  Q.  ^milius 
Papus  2.  Pyrrhus  »>es  to  Sicily.  The  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthase  renewed 

477.  P.  Com  Rufinu8;C.  Jun.  Brutus.  Cro- 
tona  and  Locri  taken. 

478.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gorges  2;  C.  Ge- 
Doeius  Clrpsina.  Pynbos  returns  from  Sicily 
to  Italy. 

479.  M.  CarluB  Dentatus  2:  L.  Com.  Leo- 
talui.    Pyrriins  finally  defeated  by  Cnrias. 


480.  M,  Curios  Dentatofl  S;  Ser.  Oom.  M«* 
renda.  • 

481.  C:  Fabius  Dorso;  C.  Claudius  Csenina 
2.  An  embassy  from  Philadelphus  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

482.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2;  Sp.  CarriltttB  t . 
Tarentum  surrenders. 

483.  L.  Genucius;  C.  Quiotius. 

484.  C.  Genucius;  Cn.  Cornelius. 

485.  Q.  Ogulinus  Gallus;  C.  Fabios  Pictor. 
Silver  money  cotued  at  Rome  for  the  first  time. 

486.  P.  SemproniuB  Sophus;  Ap.  Clandiua 
CrassuB. 

487.  M.  Atilius  Regulus;  L.  Jnlius  Libo. 
Italy  enjoys  peace  universally. 

488.  Numerios  Fabius;  D.  Junius. 

489.  Q.  Fabius  Goiiges  3;  L.  Mamilios  Vi- 
(ulus.  The  number  of  the  qoaBstors  doubled  to 
eight. 

490.  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex;M.  PolTiusFlac- 
cus.  The  Romans  aid  the  Mamertinea,  which 
occasions  the  first  Punic  war.  Appins  defeau 
the  Carthaeinians  in  Sicily.  The  combats  of 
gladiators  first  instituted. 

491.  M.  Valerius  Maximus;  M.  Octadlioa 
Crassus.  Alliance  between  Rome  and  Hiero 
king  of  Syracuse.  A  sun  dial  first  put  op  at  Rome, 
brought  from  Catana. 

492.  L.  Postumius  Gemellus;  Q.  Mamilioa 
VituIuB.  The  siege  and  taking  of  Agrigeotum. 
The  total  defeat  of  the  CarthaginiauB. 

493.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus;  T.  Otadltus  Craa- 
siis. 

494.  Cn.  Cora.  Scipio  Asina;  C.  Duilius.  lo 
two  months  the  Romans  build  and  equip  a  fleet 
of  120  gallies.  The  naval  nctory  and  triumpAi 
of  Duilius. 

495.  L.  Com.  Scipio;  C.  Aquilios  Florae. 
Expedition  against  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

496.  A.  Atilius  Calatinus;  C.  SulftfciuB  Pa- 
terculus.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  in  a  nar 
val  battle. 

497.  C  Attilius  Regulos;  Cn.  Cora.  Blasio. 

498.  L.  Manlius  Vglso;  Q.  Cssdicios.  At  Ibe 
death  of  Cssdicios,  Matilios  Regulua  2,  was 
elected  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  fanoaa 
battle  of  Ecnoma.  The  victorious  consuls  land 
in  Africa.  ' 

499.  Serv.  Fulvius  Petinus  Nobilior;  M. 
iEmilius  Paulus.  Regulus,  after  many  victo- 
ries in  Africa,  is  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Xantippus.  Agrigentum  retaken  by  the 
Carthaginians. 

500.  Cn.  Cora.  Scipio  Asina  2;  A.  Atb'liaa 
Calatinus  2.     Panormus  taken  by  the  Romaaa. 

501.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio;  C.  Semprooioa 
BIsesos.  The  Romans,  discomraeed  by  ship- 
wrecks, renounce  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

502.  C.  Aurilius  Coita;  P.  Servilius  Gemi- 
nus.  Citizens  capable  to  bear  arms,  amoonted 
to  297,797. 

503.  L.  CsBcilius  Metullus  2;JC.  Forios  Pa- 
cilus.  The  Romans  begin  to  recover  their  pow- 
er by  sea. 

504.  C.  Attilius  Regulns  2;  L.  Manlioa  Vol* 
so  2.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  near  Panoi^ 
mus  in  Sicily.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  ele- 
phanti  taken  and  Bent  to  Rome.    Regoloaad* 
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U  jpiTip^eath  io  the  moslftxcraciating  tormeoti. 

S9S.  P.  CMios  PulclRr;  L.  Job.    PqIIus. 

IVlMDaBs  ddemled  in  «  nsftl  Imttie.    Tbe 

ftsao  fieet  lost  m  a  item. 

508.  C.  AncUus  Cotta  2;  F.  SerriNm  Ge- 

«>1.  L.  CccBiiis  Metellin  3;  Num.  Fabius 
Boteo.    Tbe  avniber  of  the  citizeDs  252,222. 

50S.  M.  OiactlHu  Cnoas;  M.  Fabios  Lki- 
bos.  * 

600.  M.  F^iot  Bateo;  C.  Atiliot  Balbn. 

510.  A.  Uaaliin  Torqaatus  2;  C.  Semprootas 
BIzsas. 

SIL  C.  Fnndaniut  Faodolos;  C.  Sulpfcius 
Gailos.    A  fleet  bnilt  by  iadiridaals  at  Rome. 

512.  C.  Latatias  Catuhis;  A.  Postumini  Albi- 
aas.  TIm  CartbagniiaD  fleet  defeated  near  the 
islaadi  £gatei.  Peace  made  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  Hie  Carthaipnians  evacuate  Si- 
dlj. 

5 15.  Q.  LotatiDs  Cerco;  A.  Manilas  Atticus. 
Siciff  it  aoade  a  Roman  province.  The  39th 
eeosas  ta&eo.    The  citizens  amount  to  260,000. 

514.  C.   Claadins  Centbo;  M.  Sempronius 
Tadftmnaf. 
515  C.  MamOioa  Tarinns;  Q.  Valerias  Falto. 

516.  T.  Sempronins  Gracchus;  P.  Valerius 
Faho.    Tbe  Cartbagtmans  give  up  Sardinia  to 


517.  L.  CarD.  Lentalus  Caudinus:  Q.  Fnl- 
>iaa  Ftaccm.  The  Romans  offer  Ptolemy  Ever- 
geles  asnstancc  against  Aotivchus  Tbeos. 

518.  P.  Com.  Leatulus  Caudinus;  Licintus 
Tarns.    Revolt  of  Corsica  end  Sardinia. 

519.  C.  AtJKos  Balbos  2;  T.  Manlias  Tor- 
qnatos.  Tbe  temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the  first 
time  aiaee  Ibe  reign  of  Nnma,  about  440  years. 
An  VDireiaal  peace  at  Rome. 

520.  L.  Postnraias  Albinos;  Sp.  Carvilius 
Haxiraasc 

521.  Q.  Fabiai  Maximoi  V^ucosus;  M. 
Pompoaios  Mafho.  Difierences  and  jealousy 
befweea  Rome  and  Carthage. 

522.  M.  J£miHus  Lepidas;  M.  Publicius 
MaJJeolas. 

523.  M.  Pomponios  Matho  2;  C.  Papirius 
Maao.    Tbe  first  divorce  known  at  Rome. 

524  M.  £ml]ius  Barbula;  M.  Junius  Pcra. 
War  with  tbe  lllyrians. 

525.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  2;  Cn.  Fulvius 
CeatumahB.    Tbe  building  of  new  Carthage. 

526.  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximns  2;  Q.  Fabius 
MazimoB. 

527.  P,  Valerias  Flaccos;  M.  Atilius  Regu- 
los.  Two  new  praetors  added  to  the  other  pne- 
tors. 

528.  M.  Valerius  Mes^ftla;  L.  Apullius  Ful- 
Io.  Italy  invaded  by  the  Ganls.  The  Romans 
eoald  now  lead  into  tbe  field  of  battle  770,000 
laea. 

520.  L.  iEmilius  Papu$;  C.  Atilius  Regulos. 
Tbe  Gaals  defeat  tbe  Romans  near  Ctusinm. 
The  Romans  obtain  a  victory  near  Telamon . 

5S0.  T.  Manlias  Torquatns  2;  Q,  Fulvius 
Flaccas  2.  Tbe  Boii,  part  of  the  Gauls,  sur- 
render. 

531.  C.  Flaminios;  P.  Farias  Philus. 

532.  M.  Clanditis  Marcelloa;  Co.  Corn.  Sci- 


plo  Calvin.  A  new  war  with  tbe  GanU.    Mai^ 

cellos  gains  the  spoils  called  opnmi. 

533.  P.  Cornelius;  M.  Mioocius  Rufaa.  An- 
nibal  takes  the  command  of  the  Cartbagiaiao 
armies  in  Spain. 

584.  L.  Vetoriua;  C.  Lntotius.  Tbe  Via 
Flaminia  built. 

535.  M.  Liviua  Salinator;  L.  .£ailius  Pao- 
ios.     War  with  lllyricum. 

536.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio;  T.  Sempnmias 
Longus.  Siege  of  Saguntum,  by  Annibal.  Tlie 
cause  of  the  second  Panic  war.  Annibal  march- 
es towards  Italy,  and  a^osses  Ibe  Alps.  The 
Carthaginian  fleet  defeated  near  Sicily.  Sem- 
pronius defeated  near  Trebia,  by  Anniba). 

537.  Cn.  Servilius;  C.  Flaminius  2.  A  Ib- 
mous  battle  near  tbe  lake  Thrasjmenua.  Fabi- 
us is  appointed  dictator.  Success  of  Ca.  Scipia 
in  Spain. 

538.  C  Terentius  Varro;  L.  iEmilias  Paa- 
los  2.  Tbe  famous  battle  of  Cannz.  Annibal 
marches  to  Capua.  Marcellus  beats  Annibal 
near  Nola.  Asdrobal  begins  his  march  towards 
Italy,  and  bis  army  is  totally  defeated  by  tbe 
Scipios. 

539.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus;  Q.  Fabiua 
MaumuB  2.  Philip  of  Macedonia  eaters  into 
an  alliance  with  Annibal.  Sardinia  revolts,  and 
is  reconquered  by  Manlioa  The  Carthaginiana 
twice  beaten  in  Spain  by  Scipio. 

540.  (I,  Fabius  Maximas  3;  M.  Claodioa 
MarceUus  2.  Marcelloa  besieges  Syracuse  by 
sea  and  land. 

541.  Q.  Fabius  Maximas  4;  T.  Sempronina 
Gracchus  3.    The  siege  of  Syracuse  continued* 

542.  Q.  F«ilvias  Ftaccus;  Ap.  Claudioa  Pal- 
cher.  Syracuse  taken  and  plundered.  Sicily 
made  a  Roman  province.  Tarentam  treacber- 
oosly  delivered  to  Annibal.  The  two  Scipios 
conquered  in  Spain. 

543.  Cn.  Fulvius  Centomalus;  P.  Snlpicius 
Gkilba.  Capua  besieged  and  taken  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans. P.  Scipio  sent  to  Spain  with  proconsular 
power. 

544.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  4;  M.  Valerius 
Lzvinus  2.  The  Carthaginians  driven  from  Si- 
cily    Carthagena  taken  by  young  Scipio. 

545.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  6;  Q.  Fulvius  Flae- 
cus  4.  Annibal  defeated  by  MarceUus,  Fabius 
takes  Tarentum     Asdrabai  defeated  by  Scipio. 

546.  M.  Claudius  MarceUus  5;  T.  Quintioa 
Crispinus.  Marcellus  killed  in  an  ambuscade 
by  Annibal.    The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated. 

547.  M.  Claudius  Nero;  M.  Livios  2.  Aa- 
drabal  passes  the  Alps.  Nero  obtains  some  ad- 
vantage over  Annibal.  The  two  consuls  defeat 
Asdrubal,  who  is  killed,  and  bis  bead  thrown 
into  Annibal ^8  camp.  The  Romans  make  war 
against  Philip. 

648.  L.  Veturios;  Q.  CsBcilius.  Scipio  ob- 
tains a  victory  over  Asdrubal,  tbe  son  of  Gi^, 
in  Spain.  ,  Masinissa  aides  with  the  Romans. 

549.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio;  P.  Liciniua  Craaaos. 
Scipio  is  empowered  to  invade  Africa. 

550.  M.  Cornelias  Cethegos;  P.  Sempronins 
Tnditanus.  Scipio  lands  in  Africa.  Tbe  cen- 
sus taken,  and  215,000  beads  of  families  foond 
in  Rone; 

561.  Co.  ServUiaa  Cspio;  C.  ServiUaa  Geni- 
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tpmds  general  eonstenutioii  ia 
Africa.  Annibal  is  recalled  from  Italy  bj  tbe 
Cartbaginiaa  leoate. 

662.  M.  Servilius;  T  Claudiot.  Annibal 
and  Scipio  come  to  a  parley;  they  prq^are  for 
battle.  Annibal  is  defeated  at  Zama.  Scipio 
prepares  to  besiege  Carthage 

663.  Co  Corn  Leniulus;  P  iEltas  Petus. 
Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians.  Scipio 
triompbi. 

664.  P.  Salpicius  Galba  2;  C.  Aurelius  Col- 
la.     War  with  the  Macedonians. 

666.  L.  Corn.  Leniulus;  P.  Villius  Tapulus. 
The  Macedonian  war  continued. 

666.  Sex.  il^lius  Paetus;  T.  Quiotios  Flami- 
■ins.    Philip  defeated  by  Quintius. 

667.  C.  Corn.  Cethegus;  Q.  Minueius  Rafns. 
Philip  is  defeated.     Quiutius  grants  hinj  peace. 

658.  L.  Furius  Purpureo;  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
eellits.  Tbe  independence  of  Grreece  proclaim- 
ed by  Fiaminiutts,  at  tbe  Isthmian  games. 

669.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus;  M.  Porcius  Cato. 
Quintius  regulates  the  ufijirs  of  Greece.  Ca- 
ters victories  in  Spaia.  and  triumph.  The  Ro- 
i  demand  Annibal  from  the  Carthaginians. 


660.  P.  Com.  Scipio  Africanus  2;  T.  Sem- 
pronius  Longus.     Annibal  flies  to  Antiocbos. 

661.  L.  Cornelius  Merula;  Q.  Minueius  Ther- 
mns.  Antiochus  prepares  to  make  war  against 
Some,  and  Annibal  endeavours  in  vain  to  stir 
up  the  Carthaginians  to  take  op  arms. 

66i.  Q.  Quintius  Flamininusi  Cn.  Domitius. 
The  Greeks  call  Antiochus  to  deliver  them. 

665.  P.  Com.  Scipio  Nasica;  Manlius  Acilius 
Glabrio.  The  success  of  Acilius  in  Greece 
against  Antiochus. 

564.  L.  Com.  Scipio;  C.  Lttlius.  The  fleet 
of  Antiochus  under  Annibal  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans.  -Antiochus  defeated  by  Scipio. 

666.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior;  Cn.  Manlius  Vul- 
aa.     War  with  the  Gallo-Grecians. 

666.  M.  Valerius  Messala;  C.  Livins  Salina- 
tor.    AntiocbuK  dies. 

667.  M.  ^milius  Lepidns;  C.  Flaminius. 
The  Ligttrians  reduced. 

668.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinos;  Q.  Marcios  Phi- 
lippus.     The  Bacchanalia  abolished  at  Rome. 

669.  Ap.  Claudius  Pnlcher;  M.  Sempronius 
Taditanus.    Victories  in  Spain  and  Liguria. 

670.  P.  Claudius  Pulcher;  L.  Porcius  Licini- 
«s.  Philip  of  Macedon  sends  his  son  Demetrius 
to  Rome. 

671.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus;  Q.  Fabius  La- 
beo.  Death  of  Annibal.  Scipio,  and  Pbilopoe- 
men.     Gauls  invade  Italy. 

672.  M.  Bsebius  Tamphilus;  L.  ^milius  Pau- 
las.   Death  of  Philip. 

678.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus;  M.  Bsebius  Tam- 
philus. Expeditions  against  Liguria.  The  first 
gilt  statue  raited  at  Rome. 

674.  A.  Postumius  Albinos  Lascus;  C.  Cal- 
puraius  Piso.    Celtiberians  defeated. 

676.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus;  L.  Manlius  Acidi- 
BBs.  Alliance  renewed  with  Perseus  the  son 
of  Philip. 

576.  M.  Junius  Brains;  A.  Manlius  Vnl«>. 

677.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher;  T.  Seatpranios 
Grttcchu.    The  iatriant  defeatad. 


679.  Ca.  Cora.  Scipio  Hiipdu;  H.  PetilUva 

Spurinns.  , 

679.  P.  Mnciua;  M.  iEmilias  Lepidm  f . 

680.  Sp.  Poitaiiuttf  Albinos;  Q.  Mndut  Scan- 
▼ola. 

681.  L.  Postnmins  Albinoi;  M.  Popilios  Las* 
nas. 

682.  C.  Popilins  Lbdm;  P. 'Alioi  Ligor. 
War  declared  against  Perseaa. 

68$.  P.  Licinius  Crassos;  C.  Canios  Lonei- 
nus.  Perseus  gains  some  advantage  over  me 
Romans. 

684.  A.  Hostilius  Mancions;  A.  Atllius  Ser- 
ranos. 

685.  Q.  Mardus  Philippos  2;  Cn.  Serviliua 
Csepio.    The  Campaign  in  Macedonia. 

586.  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  2;  C.  Liciaias  Craa- 
sus.  Peneus  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Paulus. 

587.  Q.  .£lius  PsDtus;  M.  Junius  Pennua. 

588.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus;  C.  Sulpiciaa 
Galba. 

689.  Cn.  Octavius  Nepos;  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus. 

690.  Aulus  Manlius  Torquatos;  Q,  Casaiaa 
Longus. 

691.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus;  M.  JuTen- 
cius  Pbalna. 

592.  P.  Cora.  Scipio  Nasica;  C.  Marcios  Fi- 

Silus.  Demetrius  flies  from  Rome,  and  is  made 
ng  of  Syria. 

593.  M.  Valerins  Messala;  C.  Faaaios  Strabo. 

594.  L.  Anicius  Gallus;  M.  Cora.  Cethegiia. 
696.  C.  Coraelius  Dolabella;   M.  Fulvius 

Nobilior. 

696.  M.  JEmilios  Lepidos;  C.  Popilios  Lm- 
nas. 

697.  Sex.  Jul.  Csetar;  L.  Anralius  Orestes. 
War  against  the  Dalmatians. 

598.  L.  Cora.  Lentulus  Lupus;  C.  Marcius 
Fignltts  2, 

599.  P.  Cora.  Scipio  Nasica  2;  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  2. 

600.  Q.  Opimius  Nepos;  L.  Postnmins  Al- 
binus. 

601.  Q  Fulvius  Nobilior;  T.  AnniusLuscus. 
The  false  Philip.     Wars  in  Spain. 

602.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  3;  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus. 

603.  L.  Licinius  LucuUus;  A.  Postbumios 
Albinos. 

604.  T.  Quintius  Flamininus;  M.  Acilius 
Balbns.  War  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Masinissa. 

605.  L.  Marcius  Censorinus;  M.  Manilius 
Nepos.  The  Romans  declare  war  against  Car- 
thage. The  Carthaginians  wish  to  accept  tbe 
hard  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon  them;  . 
but  (be  Romans  say  that  Carthage  most  be  de* 
stroyed. 

606.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinos;  L.  Calpnnius 
Piso.    Carthage  besieged. 

607.  P.  Cora.  Scipio;  C.  Livius  Drosoa. 
The  siege  of  Carthage  continued  with  Tigoor  by 
Scipio. 

608.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus;  L.  Mommios. 
Carthage  sorrenders,  and  is  datlroyed.  Mam- 
mius  takes  and  boras  Corinth. 
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f ».  Set.  Salpidw  Gtlbt;  L.  Aareliai  CotU. 
fli.  Ap  Clsadliis  Pnlcher;  Q  Cxctliiu 
War  agUDst  tbe  Cel- 


f  It.  L.  Metelloi  CalToi;  d.  Fabioi  Maxi- 


CIS  (t  Fonpcias;  C.  Serrilivs  Caepio. 
S14.  C.  Uelin  Sapieu;  Ct  SenrUioi  C»pio. 
The  mn  win  Viriataa. 
616.  M.  hpOiasLBiMs;  Cn.  Calparoias  Pito. 
•IS.  P.  Con.   Scipio  Naiica;  D.  Junius 
Tht  two  eoDflolt  imprnoned  by  the 


f  n.  U.  .SMiUm  Lepidoa;  C.  HmtiUui  Man- 
mn,    l?«i  a^uBit  Nufflaacia. 

618.  ?.  Fariai  Philas;  Sez.  Atilios  Serraaas. 

619.  Scr.  FalTiaa  flaeeos;  Q.  Calpuinini 

620.  V.  Com.  Sopio  2;  C.  FoWins  Flacoat. 

621.  ?.  Ifadai  Sccfola;  L.  Calparnios  Piao 
fnp.  Nanaalia  narcaden  to  Scipio,  aod  is 
cotifdif  dcflioliihoiL  The  feditiont  of  Ti. 
Gfacchoiatfione. 

Ce2.  P.  Ptopiliai  Lcdm;  P.  Ropiloi. 
625.  P.  Lidaiof  Cnaai;  L.  Valeriui  Flac- 
cu. 

624.  C.  Cbadiai  Polcher;  M.  Perpenna.  In 
^  ccami  ate  found  S]S,828  citizent. 

625.  C.  Sempnmiai  Taditaaas;  M.  Aquilins 
Nepoi* 

626.  Gb.  Odafioa  Nepoc;  T.  Aaniai  Luscui. 

627.  L.  Cusin  Longot;  L.  Conelios  Cinna. 
A  rtroll  9X  stem  Id  Sicily. 

628.  L  JEaiUoi  Lepidos:  L.  Aorelios  Ores- 
tet. 

6f9.  H  Fhatiat  Hypieot;  M.  FulTins  Flao- 
tm. 
680.  e.  Ca«iBs  LoDginos;  L.  SexUnt  Cai- 
ns. 
(31.  <t  Casdlim  Mefellm;  T-'Qaintiut  Fla- 


632.    C. 


Fanoiai    Strabo:    Co.    Domitios 
.    The  seditions  of  Caias  Grac- 

638.  Laenn  OpitDias;  Q.  Fabios  Mazimus. 
The  aolbrtBnafe  end  of  Caius  Graccbas.  The 
ABobnges  defested. 

654.  P.  Manlius  Nepos;  C.  Papirins  Carbo. 

635.  L.  Catcilioi  Metellos  CalTus;  L.  Au* 
itliss  Cotta. 

636.  It  Portitta  Cato;  d.  Mareius  Rex. 
657.  L,  CzeUino  MeteUos;  Q.  Mutius  Sc»- 

Tola. 

688.  C.  Licaniw  Geta;  Q.  Fabios  Maxfmus 
Cbdraat. 

638.  M.  CKcilios  Metelltts;  M.  i&nilius 
Scaonis. 

640.  tf.  Aeilioa  Balbos;  C.  Fortius  Cato. 

641.  C.  CsBcUios  Metollas;  Cn.  Paphrius 
Carbo. 

642.  Iff.  Livias  Dmsos;  L.  Calpornius  Piso. 
The  RiiMBt  declare  war  against  Jogurtba. 

648.  P.  Scipio  Nastea;  L.  Calpunius  Bes- 
tia.    Calparaitti  bribed  and  defeated  by  Ja- 


Rnfoi}  Sp.  Postamits  Al- 
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845.  <t  G»cilins  Metellos;  M.  Jonias  flaa- 

nas.    Success  of  MeteHas  against  Jogurtba. 

646.  Servius  Sulpicias  Oalba;  M.  Aarelioa 
ScaoroB.    Metellus  coatinnes  the  war. 

647.  C.  Marios-,  L<  Cassias.  The  war  against 
Jegnrtba  continued  with  vigour  by  Marias. 

648.  C.  Atiiius  Senraaus;  Q.  Senrilins  Cepio. 
Jogurtba  betrayed  by  Bocchos  into  the  hands  of 
Sylla,  the  lieatenant  of  Marios. 

649.  P.  Rntilios  Rufas;  Corn  Manlius  Max^ 
mns.  Marias  triumphs  over  Jugnrtha  Two 
Roman  atmies  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Te»- 
tones. 

660.  C.  Marius  2;  C.  Flavius  Fimbria.  The 
Cimbri  march  towards  Spain. 

661.  C.  Marius  8;  L.  Anrelius  Orestes.  The 
Cimbri  defeated  in  Spain. 

e6£.  C.  Marias  4,  Q.Lutatius  Catnlus.  The 
Teutones  totally  defeated  by  Marius. 

668.  C.  Marius  6;  M.  Aqoiilius.  The  ChD- 
bri  enter  Italy,  and  are  defeated  by  Marios  and 
Catulus. 

654.  C.  Marios  6;  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  Fac- 
tions against  Metellos. 

656.  M.  Antonius;  A.  Postomios  Albinos. 
Metellos  Is  glorioosly  recalled. 

656.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Neaos;  T-  Didins. 

657.  Cn.  Corn.  Lentnlus;  P.  Licinins  Crassns. 

658.  Cn.  Domitios  Ahenobarbns;  C.  Cassioa 
Longinus.  The  kingdom  of  Cyrene  left  by  will 
to  the  Roman  people. 

659.  L.  Lucinius  Crassos;  Q.  Modus  Scae- 
vola.    Seditions  of  Norbanos. 

660.  C.  Coelius  Caldus;  L.  Domitios  Ahe* 
noharbos. 

^  66 1.  C.  Valerias  Flaccos;  M.  Herennios  SyllA 
exhibited  a  combat  of  100  lions  with  men  in  the 
circQs. 

662.  C.  Claudias  Polcher;  M.  Perpenna. 
The  allies  wish  to  be  admitted  citizens  of  Robm. 

663.  L.  Mareius  Pfailippos;  Sex.  Jolios  C»- 
sar.    The  allies  prepare  to  revolt 

664.  M.  Julius  Csesar;  P.  RotiUos  Rufos. 
Wars  with  the  Marsi. 

665.  Cd.  Pompeins  Strabo;  L.  Portios  Cato. 
The  gieat  valoor  of  Sylla,  sumamed  the  For- 
tunate. 

666.  L.  Conelios  Sylla;  (i.  Pompeios  Rafos. 
Sylla  appointed  to  conduct  the  Mithridatic  war. 
Marius  is  empowered  to  supersede  him;  upon 
which  Sylla  returns  to  Rome  with  bis  army,  and 
takes  it,  and  has  Marius  and  his  adherents  judg- 
ed as  enemies. 

667.  Cn.  Octavius;  L.  Cornelius  Cinna.  Cin- 
na  endeavoun  to  recall  Marius,  and  is  expelled. 
Marius  returns,  aod,  with  Cinna,  marehes  against 
Rome.    Civil  wars  and  slaughter. 

668.  C.  Marius  7;  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  f. 
Marios  died,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  cho- 
sen in  his  room.    The  Mithridatic  war. 

669.  L.  Cornelias  Cinna  8;  Cn.  Papirivi 
Carbo.  The'Milhridatic  war  coatinned  by  Sylla. 

670.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  4;  Cn.  Paphrias 
Carbo  2.    Peace  with  Mithridntes. 

671.  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus;  C.  NortMOoa. 
The  capital  burnt.    Pompey  joins  Sylla. 

672.  C.  Marios;  Cn.  PapiiiusCarbo  8.  Ci* 
ril  wars  at  Rome  betweaa  Marius  and  Sjlta. 
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Mofder  of  the  citizeiu  by  order  of  SjHm^  who 
makes  himself  dictator. 

67$.  M  TuJIius  Decula;  Cn.  Cornelius  Do- 
labella.  Sjila  weakens  aod  circumscribes  the 
power  of  the  tribunes.  Pompey  triumphs  over 
Africa. 

674.  L.  Cora.  Sjlla  Felix  2;  Q.  Cscilini 
Metellus  Pius.     War  against  Mithridates. 

675.  P.  Servilitts  Vatia;  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher.    Sylla  abdicates  the  dictatorship. 

676.  M.  iEmilios  Lepidus;  Q.  Lutatius  Ca- 
talui.    Sylla  dies. 

677.  D.  Junius  Brutus;  Mamercus  ^milius 
liepidas  Leviaous.  A  civil  war  between  Lepi- 
dns  and  Catahis.  Pompey  gpen  against  Sertorins 
in  Spain. 

678.  Cn.  Octa?io8;  M.  Scribonius  Curio. 
Sertorins  defeated. 

679.  L.  Octavius;  C.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Mi^ 
thridates  and  Ser tortus  make  a  treaty  of  alliance 
together.    Sertorius  murdered  by  Perpenna. 

680.  L.  Licinius  LucuUus;  M.  Aurelius  Cot- 
ta.   Lttcullos  conducts  the  Mithridatic  war. 

681.  M.  Terentius  Varro  LucuUus;  C.  Cas- 
sios  Vanis  Spartacus.  The  gladiators  make  head 
against  the  Romans  with  much  success. 

682.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola;  Cn.  Corn.  Len- 
tulus  Clodianus.  Victories  of  Spartacus  o?er 
three  Roman  generals. 

683.  Cn.  AufidiuB  Orestes;  P.  Corn.  Lentu- 
Iiis  Sura.  Crassus  defeats  and  kills  Spartacus 
near  Apulia. 

684.  M.  Licinius  Crassus;  Cn.  Podipeius 
Magnus.  Successes  of  LucuUos  against  Mi- 
thridates. The  census  amounts  to  above  900,000. 

685.  Q.  Horteasios  2;  Q.  Cccilius  Metellus. 
Locullus  defeats  Tigraoes  king  of  Armenia,  and 
meditates  the  invasion  of  Parthia. 

686.  Q  Martins  Rex;  L.  Cccilius  Metellus. 
Lucullns  defeats  the  united  forces  of  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes. 

687.  M.  Acilius  Glabrio;  C  Calpurnius  Pi- 
so.  Lucullus  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
troops,  who  partly  desert  him.  Pompey  goes 
•gainst  the  pirates. 

688.  M.  iGmilius  Lepidus;  L.  Volcatus  Tul- 
las.  Pompey  socceeUs  Lucullus  to  finish  the 
Mithridatic  war,  and  defeats  the  enemy. 

688.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta;  L.  Maolius  Torqoa- 
tns.    Success  of  Pompey  in  Asia. 

690.  L.  Julius  Csesar;  C.  Martius  Fignlus. 
Pompey  goes  to  Syria.     His  conquests  there. 

691.  M.  Tullios  Cicero;  C.  Aiitonius.  Mi- 
thridates poisons  himself.  Catiline  conspires 
■gainst  the  state.  Cicero  disnovers  the  con- 
ipirai^,  and  puuishes  the  adherents. 

69£.  D.  Junius  Silanus;  L.  Licinius  Mune* 
na.  Pompey  triumphs  over  the  pirates,  Mi- 
thridates, Tigranes,  and  Aristobulus. 

693.  M.  Poppios  Piso;  M.  Valerius  Massala 
Niger. 

694.  L.  Afrtnios;  Q.  Metellus  Ccler.  A 
reoonciliatioD  between  Crassus,  Pompey,  and 
Caesar. 

696.  C.  Jul.  Ciesar;  M.  Calpomios  Bibolus. 
Cesar  breaks  the  fasces  of  his  colleague,  aod 
is  sole  eoosul.  He  obtains  the  government  of 
40aol  for  five  yean* 

60$.  C.  Calporaiw  Piso;  A  Gablnins  Pao- 


lof.  Cicero  banished  by  means  e/  Clodiai. 
Cato  goes  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus.  Suc- 
cesses of  Cse&ar  in  Gaul. 

697-  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Spinther;  Q.  Caeci- 
lins  Metellus  Nepos.  Cicero  recalled.  Cse- 
sar^s  success  and  victories. 

698.  Cn.  Cora.  Lentulus  Marcellinns;  L. 
Marcius  Philippus.  The  triumvirate  of  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

699.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  2;  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  2.  Crassus  goes  against  Parthia.  Cae- 
sar continued  for  five  year«  more  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gaul.     His  conquest  uf  Britain. 

700.  L.  Domitios  Abciiobarbus;  Ap.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher.    Great  victories  of  Cssar. 

701.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus;  M.  Veleriui 
MesKala.  Crassus  defeated  and  slain  in  Parthia. 
Milo  kills  Clodius. 

702.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  3;  the  only  con- 
sul. He  afterwards  took  for  colleague,  Q,.  Cae- 
ciliBs  Metellus  Pios  Scipio.  Revolts  of  the 
Gauls  crushed  by  Caesar. 

703.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Kufus;  M.  Claudius 
Mircellus.  Rise  of  the  jealousy  between  Cxsar 
aod  Pompey. 

704.  L.  ^milius  Paulus;  P.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus.  Cicero  pro-consul  of  Cilicia.  increase 
of  the  differences  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

705.  C.  Claudius  Marcellos;  L.  Coraeliua 
Lentulus.  Ca^ar  begins  the  civil  war.  Pom- 
pey flies  from  Rome.     Caesar  made  dictator- 

706.  C.  Julius  Cxsar  2;  P.  Servilios  laauri- 
cus.  Caesar  defeats  Pompey  at  Pharsalia.  Pom- 
pey mnrdered  in  Egypt.  The  wars  of  Csesar 
m  Egypt. 

707.  Q.  FusiusCalenus;  P.  Vatinius.  Power 
and  influence  of  Caesar  at  Rome.  He  redsces 
Pontos. 

708.  C.  Julias  Caesar  3;  M.  Emilias  Lepi- 
dus. Caesar  defeats  Pompey 's  partisans  in  AC- 
rica,  and  takes  Utica. 

709.  C.  Julias  Csesar  4;  Consul  alone.  He 
conquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  and 
was  declared  perpetual  Dictator  and  Imperator, 
&c. 

710.  C.  Julius  Casar  5;  M  Antooios.  Caesar 
meditates  a  war  against  Parthia.  Above  sixty 
Romans  conspire  against  Czsar,  and  murder  him 
in  the  senate  Louse.  Antony  raises  himself  to 
power.  The  rise  uf  Octavius. 

711.  C.  Vibius  Pansa;  A.  Hirttos.  Antony 
judged  a  public  enemy.  He  is  opposed  by  the 
cuQBuls  and  Auga>^tU8.  He  Joins  Augustus.  Tri- 
umvirate of  Antony,  Augustus,  and  Lepidus. 

712  L.  Minucius  Piancuit;  M.  iCmilius  Lo- 
pidus  2.  Great  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  J. 
Caesar.  Brutus  and  Cassias  join  their  forces 
against  Augustus  and  Antony. 

713.  L  Antonius;  P.  Servilius  kauricus  2. 
Battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
Cassias. 

714.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus;  C.  Asinins  Pol- 
lio.  Antony  joins  the  son  of  Pompey  against  Au- 
gustus.   The  alliance  of  short  duration. 

715.  L.  Marcius  Censorious;  C  Calvisius 
Sabions.  Antony  marries  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  to  strengthen  their  mutual  alliance. 

716.  Ap  Claudius  Pulcher;  C.  Norbanas 
Flaccos;  to  whom  were  sobstitntedC.  Octaviio- 
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m,  Hri  Q,  fMiw.  8«st  P«#ej,  the  wa  of 
^oofef  ibe  Great,  makes  himtelf  powerfel  by 
tea,  i»  oppose  AggntUw. 

117  M  A9rippa;L.CaniBiQsGalliit.Agrip- 
pail  appointed  by  Aoguvtaa  to  oppow  Sext  Ptom- 
pey  wiih  a  fleec  He  buildi  the  famoos  barbour 


718.  L.  Geiliot  Poplicola;  M.  Cooceia*  Nei^ 
va.  A^ippa  obiaioi  a  aaTal  Tictory  over  Pom- 
ney,  wbo  ddiven  himself  to  Aniooy,  by  whom 
be  k  pat  ta  death. 

119.  L  CenuficaBNepos;Sex.PompeintNe- 
]pos.  Leamlasiemeved  from  power  by  Aagui- 
tw. 

720.  L.ScribomasLibo;M.Antonia«S.  Aa- 
pmiin  aad  Anlooy  betog  sole  masters  of  the  R<h 
man  empire,  make  ano&er  divisioa  of  the  pro- 
Tiaces.  Canar  obtains  the  west,  and  Aotooy  the 
east. 

lil.  C.  CsBsar  OctaTiaaes  2;  L.  Yolcatias 
TuHai.  Octavia  divorced  by  Antony,  who  mar- 
ries Cleopatia. 

7t2.  Cn  Demitins  Aheaobarbus;  C.  Sosius. 
DifiscDtioos  between  Aogustas  and  Anlooy. 

Its.  C.  Cmcar  Octavianus  S;  M.  Yaler.  Mes- 
mla  Carvinus.  The  battle  of  Actium,  which,  ac- 
conliag  to  some  aothors,  happened  the  year  of 
fiome  721. — ^The  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

CoNsus,  a  deity  at  Rome  wbo  presided  over 
eonociU.  His  temple  was  covered  in  the  Max- 
imoa  Circas,  to  show  that  councils  ought  to  be 
secret  aad  inviolable.  Some  suppose  that  it  is 
the  same  as  Neptuaos  Eqaestrit.  Romulus  in- 
atitnled  festivals  to  his  honour,  called  CoastuUta, 
during  the  celehratioa  of  which  the  Romans  car- 
ried away  the  Sabiae  women.  (  FU.  dnmuUea 
iudL)  Piut.  U  Ann. — Aunm.  69,  and  eUg  de 
Jbr,  k.  l9.-^D'umys.  Hal.  1.— Ltv.  1,  c.  9. 

CoArsTGKA,  the  wile  of  Nicomedes  king  of 
Bithynia,  torn  in  pieces  l»y  dogs  for  her  lascivi- 
ens  deportmeof .    Pitn.  8,  c.  40. 

CoNTADKSDus,  a  rivcT  of  Thrace.  Berodoi. 
4,e.90. 

CoNTOBiA,  a  town  in  Spain.    Fkr.  2,  e.  17. 

CooH,  the  eldest  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by 
Agamemnon^    Hmur.  IL 

Coos,  Cofl,  Cba,  and  Co,  an  island  of  the 
^peanten.  Vid  Co. 

Cop«,  a  place  of  Greece,  near  the  Cephisus. 
Plin.  4,  e.  7. 

CopAis  LAcus,  now  Ltmne,  a  lake  of  Boeotia, 
into  which  the  Cephisos  and  other  rivers  empty 
themselves.  It  is  famoos  for  its  excellent  eels. 
Pans.  9,  c  24. 

CopBAs,  a  SOD  of  Artabazos.  Curt.  7,  c.  11. 
— A  river  of  India.     Dianys.  Perieg 

CopHONTis,  a  burning  monntain  of  Bactriana. 
Pita.  2,  c.  106. 

CoriA,  the  goddess  of  plenty;  among  the  Ro- 
mans represented  as  bearing  a  horn  filled  with 
grapes,  fruits,  &c. 

CopiLLUs,  a  general  of  the  Tectosags,  taken 
bj  the  Romans.    Plut.  in  SyU. 

C.  CopoMfvs,  a  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Bhodes,  at  Dyracchium,  in  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey.    Oe.  1,  de  Dw.  c.  8.— Pa/ere.  2,  c.  83. 

CopaAns,  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.    JHad.  19. 


Coruut,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  fled  to  Myae- 
nse  at  the  death  of  Ipbitns.    JlpoUod.  2,  c.  (i. 

CoPTUs  and  Coptos,  aow  ITypf,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexandria,  on 
a  canal  which  eommunicates  with  the  Nile.  Plm. 
5,«.  9, 1.  6,  c.  28.— Sirafr.  16.— Jue.  16,  v.  28. 

CoaA,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Volsci,  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardaoiaas  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  Lucan.  7,  v.  892. 
Virg.  J^.  6,  V.  776. 

CoaAcisiuM  and  CoaACBnsiuM,  a  maritime 
town  ofPampbylia.    Uv.  SS,  c.  20. 

CoaAcoNlivs,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  where  the 
Ladon  falls  into  the  Alpheus.    Pamt.  8,  c.  26. 

CoaALBTA,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Fiatc.  6,  v. 
81. 

CoaALU,  a  savage  people  of  Pontes.  Ovid,  tx 
Pont.  4,  el.  2,  v.  87. 

CoaANUs,  a  miser.     Vid.  Nasica. 

Coras,  a  brother  of  Catillus  and  Tybortae, 
who  fought  against  iEneas.  Vitg.  JEn.  7,  v.  672. 

CoRAx,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily,  who 
first  demanded  salary  of  bis  pupils.  Cie.  in  BnU. 
12,  de  ifrat.  1,  c.  20.w.g9ii/.  GtU.  6,  c.  10.— 

Qpiititt/.  8,  c.  1. A  king  of  Sicyoo. ^A 

mountain  of  £tolia.    Ltv.  86,  c.  30. 

CofiAXi,  a  people  of  Colchis.    Piin.  6,  c.  5. 

CoRBBus,  a  Gaul,  8k.  Cos  BeU.  Q.  8,  c.  6. 

CoRFB  and  OasuA,  two  brothers,  w|io  fooght 
for  the  dominion  of  a  city,  in  (he  preseace  of 
Scipio,  in  Spain.  Lie.  28,  c.  21.— Foi.  Jfcc. 
9,  ell. 

CoaatfLo,  Domitius,  a  prefect  of  BelgiuDi 
wbo,  when  governor  of  Syna,  rooted  the  Par- 
thians,  destroyed^ilkrtaxato,  and  made  Ti^pranes 
king  of  Armenia.  Nero,  jealous  of  his  virtues, 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered;  and  Corbulo  hear- 
ing this,  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming,  1  have 
well  deserved  this!  A.  D.  66.  His  name  was  gi- 
ven to  a  place  (.AfoiMMwnlum)  in  Germany, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  modem  Groaingen. 
Tflctl.  dtfim.  ll,c.  18. 

Coacf  RA,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  aboet 
12  miles  from  Buthrotum,  on  the  coast  of  £pi- 
nis;  famous  for  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  and 
the  gardens  of  Alcinoos  It  has  been  successive- 
ly called  Dnfomy  Sekeria^  aad  Phaaeia,  and  ■ 
now  bears  the  name  of  Corfu.  Some  Corinthi- 
aas,  with  Chersicrates  at  their  head,  came  to 
settle  diere,  when  banished  from  their  country, 
708  years  before  the  christian  era.  A  colony  of 
Colchis  bad  settled  there  1849  years  before 
Christ.  The  war  which  was  carried  on  by  the 
Athenians  against  the  Corcyreans,  and  was  eal- 
led  Coreyreon,  became  but  a  preparation  for  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  people  of  Corcyra  were 
once  so  hated  by  the  Cretans,  that  such  as  were 
found  on  the  island  of  Crete  were  always  pot  to 
death.  Omd,  lb.  612.— Homer.  Orf.  6,  &c.— 
Lucon  9,  V.  82 — Meia,  2,  c  7.  -^Plin.  4.  c.  12. 
^Sirab.  6. 

CoRoda  4,  now  Cordoee,  a  famous  city  of  His- 
pania  Batica,  the  native  place  ^f  jK»tb  the  Se- 
necas,  and  of  Locan.  Martial.  1,  ep.  62 — Mela, 
2,  c.  6— Corf,  Bdl.  JiUx.  67.— Pltn.  S,  c  1. 

CoaDTLA,  a  port  of  Pontos,  supposed  (o  give 
its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  fishes  caugbi  there 
(Cordyte.)  Plfn.  9,  c  16.— 3/orti^/.  18,  cp.  1. 

Cork,  a  daughter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as  Pro- 
I  f 
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vtrpitit.   FesUvflh  called  Corefai,  Werto  idMiMt- 
ed  to  her  hoDOur  in  Greece. 

CoRftssiTs,  a  bill  near  Rpbetos.  Htf&dM.  6, 
c.  100. 

Cor£s08,  a  priest  of  Bacchas  at  Caljrdon  in 
Boeotia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  tb/t 
nyiDpli  Callirlioe,  who  treated  him  with  diidain- 
He  complained  to  Bacchus,  who  visited  the 
coantry  with  a  pestilence.  The  Calydonians 
were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  god 
by  sacrtficing  Callirboeon  bis  altar.  The  nymph 
was  led  to  the  altar,  and  Coresus,  who  was  to 
sacrifice  her,  forgot  bis  resentment,  and  stabbed 
himself.  Callirboe,  conscious  of  her  ingrati- 
tnde  to  the  love  of  Coresus,  killed  herself  on  the 
brink  of  a  fountain,  which  afterwards  bore  her 
name.    i\ius.  7,  c.  21. 

CoasTAs,  a  man  who  first  gave  oracles  at 
Delphi.     PlvA.  de  orae.  dif. 

CoRPiHiuM,  now  San  Ferino,  tbe  capital  of 
the  Peligui,  three  miles  from  tbe  Atumos  which 
falls  into  the  Adriatic.  Cos-  Cw.  1,  c  16. — 
Luean.  2,  v.  478 — SU.  6,  v.  622. 

CoRiA,  a  surname  of  Minerva  among  tbe  Ar- 
eadians.     Cic-  de  Ab(.  £>.  S,  c  2S. 

CoRumAi  a  celebrated  woman  of  Tanagra, 
near  Thebes,  discipte  to  Myrtis.  Her  father's 
name  was  Arcbelodorus.  It  is  said  that  she  ob- 
tained five  times  a  poetical  prize,  in  which  Pin- 
dar WHS  her  competitor;  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, (hat  her  beauty  greatly  contributed  to 
defeat  her  livals.  She  had  composed  60  books 
of  epigrams  and  odes,  of  which  only  some  few 
verses  remain.    Frvpert.  2,  el.  S- — Paua-  9,  c. 

22 A  woman  of  Thespis,  celebrated  for  her 

beauty — Ovid's  mistress  was  also  called  Corin- 
na.  ^mor.  2,  el.  6. 

GoRiNNus,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  on  which  be  wrote  a  poem.  Homer, 
as  some  sappose,  took  his  subject  from  the  poem 
of  CorinnuR. 

CoRtiirrHiXcus  sikvs,  is  now  called  the  gulf 
of  Lepanto. 

CoRiNTHus,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  now 
ealled  Corito,  situated  on  the  middle  of  tbe  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  at  the  distance  of  about  60  stadia 
on  either  side  from  the  sea.  It  was  first  founded  by 
Sisyphus  son  of  ^olos,  A.  M.  2616,  andreceiv- 
ed  its  name  from  Corinthus  the  son  of^Pelops. 
Its  original  name  was  Ephyre;  and  it  is  called 
JKmaru,  because  situate  between  tbe  Saronicus 
Sinus  and  Cris»eus  Sinus.  The  inhabitants  were 
once  very  powerful,  and  had  great  influence 
among  tbe  Grecian  states.  They  colonized  Sy- 
racuse in  Sicily,  and  delivered  it  from  tbe  ty- 
ranny of  its  oppressors,  by  the  means  of  Timo 
Icon.  Corinth  was  totally  destroyed  by  L.  Mum- 
mius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
146  B.  C.  The  riches  which  the  Romans  found 
there  were  immense.  Daring  the  conflagration, 
all  the  metals  which  were  in  the  city  melted  and 
mixed  together,  and  formed  that  valuable  com- 
position of  qpetffls,  which  has  stnce  been  known 
by  tbe  name  of  Co^ifMian  JEi.  This,  however, 
appears  improbable,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  artists  of  Corinth  made  a 
mixture  of  copper  with  small  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  so  brilliant  was  (he  composition, 
that  the  appallatltiD  of  CoriiMm  hrm  after- 


wanh  sttaaped  ta  extraardaoaiy  vtloeon  pleeei 
of  inferior' wordik  There  was  there  a  famoua 
temple  of  Veous,  where  taicivious  womeii  re- 
sorted and  sold  their  pleasareaso  dear,  that  ma^ 
ny  of  their  loven  were  redneed  to  poverty; 
whence  the  proverb  of 

'Mm  cutvts  Aomim  contingii  adhre  Corinlhiim, 
to  show  that  all  voluptuous  indulgeocea  are  at- 
tended with  much  expense.  J.  Caesar  planted 
a  colony  at  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  raise 
it  from  its  ruins,  and  restore  it  to  its  former 
grandeur.  The  government  of  Corinth  was  mo- 
narchical, till  719  years  B.C.  when  officers  cal- 
led Prytanes  were  instituted.  Tbe  war  which 
has  received  tbe  name  of  CorsnlMan  vmot,  be- 
cause the  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Corinth,  was  begun  B.  C.  896,  by  the 
combination  of  tbe  Athenians,  Thebant,  Corin- 
thians, and  Argives,  against  Lacedsemon.  Pi- 
sander  and  Agesilaus  distinguished  themselves 
in  that  war;  the  former,  on  the  first  year  of  hoi- 
tilities,  was  defeated  with  the  Lacednaonian 
fleet,  by  Conon,  near  Cnidus;  white  a  few  dayi 
alter  Agesilaus  slaughtered  10,000  of  the  ene- 
my. The  most  famous  battles  wCie  fought  at 
Coronea  and  Leuctra;  but  Agesilaus  refused' to 
besiege  Corinth,  lamenting  that  the  Greeks,  in- 
stead of  destroying  one  another,  did  not  tuni 
their  arms  against  the  Persian  power.  JUartial 
9,  ep.  58.~&wfon.  Jhng.  70.— Liv.  45,  c.  28. 
—rior,  2,  c.  16.— Owrf.  Met  2,  v.  240.— ^<H 
rat.  l,ep.  17,  v.  36.— Pftn.  84,  c,  2— Slot. 
Theb.  7,  v.  103.— Pati*.  2,  c.  l,fcc.— 5tr«6. 8, 
Klc— /fomer  //.  16.— Cic.  Tusc.  4,  c  14.  m 
Verr,  4,  c.  44.  de  JV.  D.  8. — ^An  actor  at  Rome. 
Juv.  8,  V.  197. 

Cori6lakus,  the  surname  of  C.  Martins, froai 
his  victory  over  Corioli,  where,  from  a  private 
soldier,  he  gained  tbe  amplest  honours.  Whea 
master  of  the  plaie,  be  accepted  as  the  only  re- 
w^i^,  the  surname  of  Cerfofanns,  a  horse,  and 
prisoners,  and  bis  ancient  host,  to  whom  he  Hn* 
mediately  gave  bis  liberty.  AlWr  a  number  of 
military  exploits,  and  many  services  to  his  coun- 
try, he  was  refused  tbe  consulship  bj  the  people, 
when  his  scars  had  for  a  while  influenced  them 
in  bis  favour.  This  raised  hisreaentmeat;  and 
when  the  Romans  had  received  a  present  of  oorm 
from  Gelo  king  of  Sicily,  Coriolanns  tflsisted  Aat 
it  should  be  sold  for  money,  and  aot  be  giren 
gratis.  Upon  this  the  tribunes  raised  the  people 
against  him  for  his  imprudent  advice,  and  evea 
wished  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  rigonma 
sentence  was  stopped  by  the  influence  of  Che 
senators,  and  Coriolanus  submitted  to  a  trial.  He 
was  banished  by  a  majority  of  three  tribes,  and 
he  immediately  retired  among  tbe  Volsci,  to 
Tullus  Aufidius,  bis  greatest  enemy,  from  wbona 
he  met  a  most  friendly  reception.  He  adriaed 
him  to  make  war  against  Rnne,  and  he  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  tl^  Volsci  as  general.  Tbe  mp- 
proacb  of  Coriolanus  |;reatly  alarmed  the  Ro- 
mans, who  sent  him  several  embassies  to  re(A>n- 
cile  him  to  his  country,  and  to  solicit  his  retiim. 
He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals,  and  bade  them 
prepare  for  war.  He  pitched  his  camp  only  at 
the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  city;  and  his 
enmity  against  his  country  itould  have  been  fa- 
tal, had  not  his  mother  Yolomnia,  and  Us  wife 
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Vmplk,  hioi  pt«f«aed  «p«  by  Hie 
satoooi,  1»  g»  aodappeite  hit  reMotmeat.  The 
r  of  CotiolaDoa  iiilb  his  familj  wm  Vtm 
'ttdal&etiBg.  He  remaiiied  kwg  ioeion- 
Ue:  but  ftt  last  the  te«nu|d  entreatiet  oTa  lao- 
icr  and  a  wife  pfewailed  orer  the  stem  aod  oh- 
Bliiiate  rfweialfont  of  ao  eoeoij,  aad  Goriolaout 
■MKhod  Ike  Folsci  from  the  Deigfabourhood  of 
Rome.  To  ifaoar  their  teue  of  Volttmnia's  ne- 
nt  and  pafriofimn,  the  fioinoai  dedicated  a  tem- 
ple to  Rtrnk  F^rtHiu.  The  beharioor  of  Go- 
riolaaaa,  hovers,  displeased  the  Volici.  He  wu 
saouBooed  to  afyear  before  the  people  of  Aati- 
■flB;  but  (he  elaaioan  which  his  eoemies  raised, 
were  so  prevaleot,  that  he  wis  nuirdored  oo  the 
plaee  appointed  for  bis  trial,  B.  C  488.  Hit 
Mjr  was  hoooored  with  a  ma|;nificent  funeral 
by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  matrooi  pat  on 
soomiDg  tar  his  loss.  Some  historians  My  that 
be  died  in  exile,  in  an  advanced  old  age. — PhU. 
taiild— i:Yor-2,  c  22. 

CoaiSu,  apd  CoaioLJ.4,  a  town  of  Letium 
OB  <fae  borders  of  the  Volsci,  taJcen  by  the  Ro- 
Bans  under  C.  ^artios,  called  from  thence  Co- 
riolanas.    P|t».  3,  c  5  ~.PKa  — Iit>.  2,  c.  S3. 

Coansosy  m  town  of  Ionia. 

Coamrs.      Ftd.  Corytos. 

CoBMABSj^,  a  town  of  Pamphyiia.    JJv.  SB, 

6.15. 

CoBiiiit,  a  river  near  Assyria.  Toett.  12, 
Jhm,  c.  14. 

CovKiuA  Lsx,  de  Otoilofe,  was  enacted  A. 
13.  C.  «10,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed 
ih»  SntpkiBB  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens 
•of  the  ei^t  newly  elected  tribes,  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  S5  ancient  tribes. Another, 

4k  Jvdidss,  A.  U.  C  613,  by  the  same.  It  or- 
dained that  the  pretor  should  always  obserre 
die  9ame  inrariaole  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  fftaC  the  process  should  not  depend  upon 

his  will . ^Attother,  de  Sump(i6tts,  by  (he  same. 

It  limited  the  eipenses  which  jenerally  attend- 

^ed  fooerals. Another  de  ReUgUnUj  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  671.  It  restored  to  the  college 
of  priests,  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  priests, 
wUcb,  by  the  Domitian  law,  had  been  lodged 

in  the  hands  of  the  people. Another,  de  Mvt- 

mktplky  by  the  same;  which  revoked  all  the  pri- 
vileges which  had  been  some  time  before  grant- 
ed ts  the  aeveral  towns  that  had  assisted  Mari- 
as and  Cinna  in  the  civil  wars. Another,  de 

MtgiitrMmt,  by  the  same;  which  gave  the 
power  of  bearing  honours  and  being  promoted 
before  the  legal  age,  to  those  who  bad  followed 
(he  interest  of  Sylla,  while  the  sons  and  parii- 
npiof  his  enemies,  who  bad  been  proscribed, 
irere  deprived  of  Ute  privilege  of  standing  for 

any  office  of  tbe  state. Another,  de  Magis- 

tr9lik¥tj  by  the  same,  A.  U  C.  613.  It  or- 
dained that  no  person  should  exercise  the  same 
office  within  ten  years  distance,  or  tie  invested 

with  two  difierent  magistracies  in  one  year. 

Another,  de  JltagisbratU>tu,  by  the  same,  A.  U. 
C.  673.  It  divested  the  iribunes  of  the  privi- 
lege of  making  laws,  interfering,  holding  assem- 
blies,  and  receiving  appeals.  All  such  as  bad 
been  tribones  were  incapable  of  boidtng  any 

ether  c^See  Jn  Ibe  state  by  that  law. Another, 

de sMtfjuUde,  hy  the  tame,  A.  U.  C.  67.0.    It 


1tdftittwtm»  to  send  nn  amyovtofapco 
vinoe,  or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders,  to  in- 
fluence the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ransom  a  captive 
general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  leaders  of 
robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  absence  of  a  Ro- 
man citiaen,  to  a  ibreign  court,  without previoas 
leave.    The  punishment  was,  o^ikc  if  V"**  **** 

terdiefio. Another  by  the  same,  which  gave 

the  power  to  a  man  accused  of  murder,  either 
by  poison,  weapons,  or  false  accusations,  and 
the  setting  fire  to  buildings,  to  choose  whether 
the  jury  that  tried  him  should  give  their  verdict 
ciom  or  petom  vivd  voety  or  by  ballots.  Ano- 
ther by  the  same,  which  made  it  aqux  4*  ignu 
uUer^io  to  such  as  were  guilty  of  for^ry,  con- 
cealing and  alteiing  of  wills,  corruption,  false 
aecusations,  and  the  debasing  or  counterfeiting 
of  the  public  coin;  all  such  as  were  accessary  to 
this  oiTence,  were  deemed  as  guilty  as  the  ofiend- 

er. ^Another,  dejpf  cuntis  repf  tundts,  by  which 

a  man  convicted  of  peculation  or  extortion  in 
tbe  provinces,  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  agu* 

Sf  tgnfs  ittlerdidio. Another  by  the  same, 

which  gave  tbe  power  to  such  as  were  sent  into 
the  provinces  with  any  goverament,  of  retaining 
their  command  and  appointment,  without  a  re- 
newal of  it  by  the  senate,  as  was  before  observ- 
ed   Another  by  tbe  same,  which  ordained 

that  the  lands  of  proscribed  persons  should  be 
common,  especially  those  about  Yolaterre  and 
Fesulae  in  £traria,  which  Sylla  divided  among 
his  soldiers Another  liy  C.  Cornelius,  tri- 
bune of  tbe  people,  A.  U.  G.  686;  which  or- 
dained that  no  person  should  be  exempted  from 
any  law,  according  to  the  general  custom,  unless 
200  senators  were  present  in  the  senate;  and  no 
person  thus  exempted,  could  hinder  the  bill  of 
his  exemption  from  being  carried  to  the  people 

for  their  concurrence. Another  by  Nasica, 

A.  U.  C.  682,  to  make  war  against  Perseas,  son 
of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give 
proper  satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people. 

Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was  the 
first  wife  of  J.  Caesar.  She  became  mother  of 
Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  was  so  affectionately 
loved  by  her  husband,  that  at  ber  death  be  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  oration  over  her  body.    Plut. 

in  Cau A  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  who 

married  Poropey,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
P.  Crassus.  She  has  been  praised  for  bcr  great 
virtues.  When  ber  husband  left  her  m  the  bay 
of  Alexandria,  to  go  on  shore  in  a  »mall  boat,  she 
saw  him  stabbed  by  Acliillos,  and  heard  his  dy- 
ing groans  without  the  possibility  of  aiding  him. 
She  attributed  all  bis  misfortunes  to  his  connex- 
ion with  her.     Plut.  in  Pomp. A  daughter 

of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  married  Sempronius 
Graccbu6,  aod  ivas  the  mother  of  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus.  She  was  courted  by  a  king; 
but  she  preferred  being  the  wife  of  a  Roman  ci- 
tizen, to  that  of  a  monaroh.  Her  virtues  have 
been  deservedly  commended,  ts  well  as  the 
wholesome  principles  she  in5b*^ted  in  her  tivo 
sons.  When  a  Campanian  hi'Iy  made  once  a 
show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelia's  hou^e,  and  en- 
treated her  to  favour  her  with  a  sight  of  ber  own, 
Cornelia  produced  her  two  sons,  saying,  These 
are  the  only  jewels  of  which  I  can  boast.  In 
her  li^me,  a  statue  was  raised  to  her,  with 
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ibis  inscription,  t^wnelia  mater  Graediorum. 
Some  of  ber  epistles  are  preserved.  Pint,  in 
Qratch—^ut.  6,  ▼.  167. — VaL  Max.  4,  c.  4. 

—Cie.  in  BnU.  68,  de  EL  Or.  58. A  vet- 

tal  virgin,  buried  alive  in  Doroitiao^s  age,  as 
guilty  of  incootinence.    Swton.  in  Dom, 

CoRNELn,  an  illustrious  family  at  Rome,  of 
whom  the  most  distinguished  were,  Caios  Cor- 
nelius, a  soothsayer  of  Padua,  who  foretold  the 
beginning  and  issue  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
— Dolobella,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Cleopa- 
tra. He  told  her  that  Augustus  intended  to  re- 
move ber  from  the  monument,  where  she  had 

retired. An  officer  of  Sylla,  whom  J  Cassar 

bribed  to  escape  the  proscription  which  threat- 
ened his  life. Ccihegus,  a  priest  degraded 

from  his  office  for  want  of  attention. 'Cn  a 

man  chosrn  \rj  Marcel  lus  to  be  his  colleague  in 

the  consulship. Balbus,  a  man  who  hindered 

J.  Caesar  from  rising  up  at  the  arrival  of  Hie  se- 
nators.  Cossus,  a  military  tribune  during  the 

time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in  the  republic. 
He  offered  to  Jupiter  the  spoils  called  opima. 
lAv  4,  c.  19. Balbus,  a  man  of  Gades,  in- 
timate will)  Cicero,  by  whom  he  was  ably  de- 
fended when  accused. A  freedmaa  of  Sylla 

the  dictator. Scipio,  a  man  appointed  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  by  Camillus,  when  dictator. 

Gallus,  an  elegiac  poet-    Vid.  Gnllos. 

Merula,  was  made  consul  by  Augustus,  in  the 

room  of  Cinna. Marcellus,  a  man  killed  in 

Spain,  by  Galba. C.  Nepos,  an  historian. 

Vid.  Nepos. Merula,  a  consul,  sent  against 

the  Boil  in  Gaul.  He  killed  1400  of  them. 
His  grandson  followed  the  interest  of  Sytia;  and 
when  Marius  entered  the  city,  he  killed  himself, 

by  opening  his  veins. Gallus,  a  man  who 

-died  in  the  act  of  copulation.  Vol.  Max.  9,  c. 
18. Scverus,  an  epic  poet  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, of  great  genius.  He  wrote  a  poem  on 
mount  iEtna,  and  on  the  death  of  Cicero.  Qitin- 

tU.  10,  f-  1. ^Thuscus,  a  mischievous  person. 

Lentulus  Ccthegus,  a  consul. .\ur.  Cel- 

SQS,  wrote  et<rht  books  on  medicine,  sUlI  extant, 

and  highly  valued. Cn.  and  Publ.'  Scipio. 

Vid,  Scipio. Lentulus,  a  high  priest,  &c. 

Lie— P/u/.— Fai.  Max—Taeit.-'SueL  Polyb. 
— C.  J>fep.  &c. 

COBNJCDX.UM,  a  town  of  Latium.  Dionys 
Hal. 

CoaMiricius,  a  poet  and  general  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus,  ^. 
His  sister  Comiiicia,  whs  nho  blessed  with  a 
poetical  genius.  Plul.  in  Bnd. A  lieuten- 
ant of  J   Cajsar.     Id.  in,  Ccm. A  frienJ  of 

Cicero  and  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  augur. 
CornYobr,  a  Fumame  of  Bacchus. 
CoRNVTUs,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa,  pre- 
ceptor to  PersiuB  the  satirist.  He  wrote  some  ti^^a- 
tises  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric.     Pers  5^ v. 

S6 A  prstor  of  Rome,  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

Cie     0,  ep.  12. A  Roman,  saved  from  the 

proscription  o^Marius,  by  his  servant^  who  hung 
up  a  dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  it  was  (heir 
master.     FltU  in  Mario. 

CoRSDUs,  a  Phtygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  hopes  of  beinp;  rewarded  with  the 
Vmd  of  Ctsiandra  for  bis  services.    Cassandni 


advised  him  in  vaiii  to  retire  from  die  war.  Me 
was  killed  by  Peneleus.  Pma.  10,  c.  27.-^ 
Virg.  .^.  2,  V.  S41,  &c.-»^A  courier  of  Elis, 
killed  by  Neoptolemus.  He  obtained  a  prize 
at  Olympia,  B.  C.  776,  in  the  t8th  olympiad, 
from  the  institution  of  Ipbitos;  bat  this  year  has 
generally  been  called  the  first  olympiad.  Fmit. 
6,  c.  8. A  hero  of  Argolis,  who  killed  a  ser- 
pent called  Pcene,  sent  by  Apollo  to  avenge  Ar- 
gos,  ancf  placed  by  some  authors  in  the  number 
of  the  furies.  His  countiy  was  afflicted  with 
the  plagae,  and  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi, which  commanded  him  to  boild  a  temple, 
where  a  tripod,  which  was  given  htm,  should 
fall  from  his  hand.     Paw.  I.  v.  4S. 

CoRovA,  a  town  of  Messenia.     Piin.  4,  c.  5. 

CoRoifEA,  a  town  of  BoBotia,  where,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war,  Agesilaus  de- 
feated the  allied  forces  of  Athens.  Thebes,  Co- 
rinth, and  Argos,  B.  C.  394.  C.  JVep.  in  ^^es. 
— Pflitf.  9,  c.  34— Diod.  If. A  town  of  Pe- 
loponnesus— of  Corinth— «f  Cyprus — of  Ambra- 
cia — of  Phthiotis. 

CoRoms,  a  daughter  of  Phlegias,  loved  bj 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnant  by  her  lover, 
who  killed  her  oo  account  of  her  criminal  par- 
tiality to  Iscbys  the  Tbessaliau.  According  to 
some,  Diana  killed  her  for  her  infidelity  to  her 
brother,  and  Mercury  saved  the  child  from  ber 
womb  as  she  was  on  the  burning  pile.  Others 
say  that  slie  brobght  forth  ber  son,  and  exposed 
him,  near  £pidaurus,  to  avoid  her  father^s  re- 
sentment; and  they  farther  meotioa,  that  Apol- 
lo had  set  a  crow  to  watch  her  behaviour.  The 
child  was  preserved,  and  called  .d^olapios;  and 
the  mother,  after  death,  received  divine  hooouri, 
and  had  a  statue  at  Sicyon,  in  her  son^s  temple, 
which  was  never  exposed  to  public  view.  Pma. 

£,  c.  26. The  daughter  of  Coroncus,  king 

of  Pboeis,  changed  into  a  crow  by  Mioerva, 
when  flying  before  Neptune.     Ovid,  Mel.  2,  ▼. 

643 One  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and 

Pleione. 

CoROKiA,  a  towB  of  Aeamaaia.  Thmofd,  2, 
c.  102. 

CoRoNVs,  a  son  of  Apollo.     Pom.  2,  c  6. 

A  son  of  Phoroneus  king  of  the  Lapithm. 

Diod.4, 

CoRRHAoiuM,  atownof  Maeedooia.  Lie.  31, 

CoRsi,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  descended  from 
the  Corsicans 

CoRsiA,  a  town  of  BoTotia.     Paus.  9,  c.  24. 

CoRsTcA,  a  mountaiDons  island  in  the  Medi. 
terranean,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Its  inbalM- 
tants  were  savago,  and  bore  flie  character  of 
robbers,  liars,  and  atheists,  according  to  Sene- 
ca, who  was  exiled  among  them.  They  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  fed  on  honey,  which  was 
produced  in  great  abundance,  though  bitter  in 
taste,  from  the  number  of  yew  tr«^es  and  hem- 
lock which  grew  there.  Corsica  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Carthaginians,  and  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  B.  C.  231.  The  Greeks  colled  it 
Cyrnos.  In  the  age  of  Pliny  it  was  ooosidered 
as  in  a  flourishing  state,  as  it  contained  no  less 
than  33  towns,  a  namber  far  exceeding  its  pre- 
sent popolatioB.    Sfrsfr.— Jirmfuit.  9,  ep.  27^*^ 
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Ffi*.  S,e.t,  1.  T,  c  S.— OiiA  1,  Amt.  tL  It, 
▼.  la— ^.  EcL  9,  T.  90. 

G^nnv,  ft  iDWB  of  AmcMft. 

CoftivKA,  ftB  nland  in  the  bay  of  Carthage. 

CaitTOHA,  an  ancieat  town  of  Etriria,  called 
Ctrgiwm  bj  YiigM.  It  was  at  the  moalh  of  the 
Thraiymcae  lake.  Dim^.  H.  1,  c.  tO  and 
IS. — U9.  9,  e.  97, 1.  92,  c.  4. 

CoR^ninrSf  a  aame  givea  to  M.  Valerius  firom 
•  cnne  which  aswted  him  whea  he  was  fighting 

•gauMt  a  <HbI. ^An  orator.    Ptiere,  9,  c. 

96^ ^Mcaala,  an  eloquent  oimlor,    in  the 

AngHtan  tgtj  distugnished  for  integrity  and 
pafrialHni,  yet  ridicnied  for  his  fteqoent  quota- 
tions of  Greek  in  hit  ontions.  In  his  old  age, 
he  became  so  fofgetlhl  as  not  even  to  remember 
his  own  name.— -—One  of  this  family  became 
m  poor,  that  he  was  obliged,  to  mainmin  him- 
self, to  be  a  mereenaiy  shepherd.  Jim.  l,v. 
101. 

T.  CowmcAiius,  the  first  plebeian  who  was 

made  high-priest  at  Rome. ^The  family  of 

Ibe  Corwmeam  was  famous  for  the  nomber  of 
great  men  which  it  supplied,  for  the  senrice 
and  hoooiir  of  the  Bontan  repoblic.    Oic.  pro 


Conns,  a  rirerof  Arabia,  Ailing  into  the  Red 
lea.     HeroeM.  9,  e.  9. 

CoKTBAirrss,  the  priesti  of  Cfbele,  called 
also  €kdU.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festirals, 
they  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as  if  de- 
Itrioos.  They  first  inhabited  on  moont  Idn,  and 
firom  theace  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretly 
brought  op  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they 
reoeiTO  tlmir  name  from  Corybas  son  of  Jnsut 
nod  Cyticle,  who  ihtt  introduced  the  rights  of 
his  BMrtber  into  Phiygin.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Cootsos  in  Crete,  oalled  CmrjfbmUka,  in  com- 
mensoraiion  of  die  Coiybantes,  who  there  edu- 
cated Jopiler.  Pm^.  8,  c  97.— -Diod.  6.— 
flsrat  I,  od.  16._Ftff8r.  Ai.  9,  ▼.  617, 1.  10, 
▼.260. 

ConfBiLS,  a  son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele.   Diod. 

S. A  painter,  disciple  to  Nicomachns.  Pita. 

99,  c  11. 

CoftTaASBA,  a  city  of  Mysia. 

Coaf  Btrs,  a  promontory  of  Crete. 

ComTCiA,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Lycoms,  by 
Apollo.    Pmif .  10,  c.  9. 

Goaf  ciDBi,  the  nymphs  who  inhabited  the 
foot  of  Paiaassus.  This  name  is  oden  applied 
to  the  muses.     Ovid  .Wet.  1,  v.  920. 

CoBTCivs,  an  old  man  of  Tarentum,  whose 
time  was  happily  employed  in  taking  care  of  bis 
bees.  He  is  represented  by  Vir^.  O.  4,  v. 
127,  kt.  as  a  contented  old  man,  whose  assi- 
dotty  and  diligence  arc  ezemplaiy.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  word  CoryciuSf  implies  not  a  per- 
son of  that  name,  but  a  native  of  Corycus,  who 
had  settled  in  Italy. 

Confcirs,  now  Ciireo,  a  lofty  mountain  of 
Cilicia,  with  a  town  of  the  tame  name,  and 
also  a  cave,  with  a  grove  which  produced  excel- 
leat  salfroa.  Uorat-  2,  5af.  4,  v.  68.— Lucmi. 
9,  T.  809.— P/wi.  6,  c.  27.--Cie.  ad  Fun.  12, 
ep.  \S.~^Stnb.  14.— ^-Another  of  Ionia,  long 

the  famous  retreat  of  robbers. Another  at 

the  foot  of  Pamamus,  saered  to  the 
fifaf.  7U.  7^Sfr8k.  9. 


eMiffBW,  a  fletilieas  aama  of  a  ihipheid^ 
often  ooeuiring  in  the  pastorals  of  Theoeritas 
aadViigU. 

CoftTLA  and  CoaTUtuM,  a  rillage  of  Paphlar 

gonia. 

CoafwA,  a  town  of  Ionia.    «Mila,  1,  c.  17. 

CoaTmlFBa,  a  sniaame  of  Bacchus,  ftem 
his  wearing  a  crown  of  eoryaikt,  certain  hemes 
that  grow  on  the  ivy.     (hid.  1,  Fmt.  v.  999. 

CoaTvsTA  and  CoamBTBS,  a  famous  rob- 
ber, ion  of  Vulcan,  killed  by  Theseus.  PkH. 
m  Tket. 

CoaTFHAsnni,  a  promootwy  of  Pelopoane* 
sus.     Peas.  4,  e.  96. 
'  CoRTPHB,  a  daughter  of  Oceanos.     Cic.  d§ 
MU.  D.  9,  c.  29. 

CoaTTHxiisas,  a  place  of  Tegea.  Pmu.  9, 
C.4&. 

CouTTHus,  a  king  of  Corinth.     Diod.  4. 

CouTTus,  a  king  of  £truria,  Ihther  to  Jasius, 
whom  Dardanus  is  laid  to  have  put  to  death,  to 
obtain  the  kingdom.  It  is  also  a  town  and 
mountain  of  Etruria,  now  Cerfoae,  near  which 
Dardanus  was  born.  Vtrg,  JBn.  9,  v.  170, 1.  7, 
V.  209.— St/.  6,  V.  129, 1.  4,  v.  721. 

Cos,  an  island.     Fid.  Co. 

CosA  and  Cossa,  or  CSsjk,  a  town  of  Etra- 
ria.  Vhre,  JEn.  10,  v.  168.— Lin.  22,  e.  11.— 
Oic.  9,  Jtt.  6.— Cos.  H.  C.  1,  c.  94. 

Coscomus,  a  Latin  writer.     Vmm  de  L.  L* 

9. ^A  wretched  epigram  writer.    JMiBrtinl. 

2,  ep.  77. 

CosnroAs,  a  Thracian  priest  of  Juno,  lu. 
Pofytfw.  7,  c.  22. 

Cosis,  a  brother  to  the  king  of  Albania,  kill- 
ed  by  Pompey.    Plaf  ia  Pomp. 

CosMus,  an  effeminate  Roman.    Jm.  8. 

CossBA,  a  part  of  Persia.    DM.  17. 

Cossus,  a  surname  given  to  the  family  of  the 

Cornelii. A  Roman,  who  killed  Volumniuiy 

king  of  Veil,  and  obtained  the  SfoHa  Cjptnui, 
A.  U.  C.  917.     Ftrg.  JBn.  6,  v.  841. 

CossuTU,  a  fhmily  at  Rome,  of  which  Cos- 
sntia,  Caesar's  wife,  was  detceoded.  Suet,  in 
Cos.  1. — One  of  the  Aunlly  was  distinruiihed 
as  an  architect  about  200  B.  C.  He  llrBt  in- 
trodueed  Into  Italy  the  more  perfect  models  of 
Greece. 

CosTOBmi,  robbers  m  Oalatla.  Peas.  10, 
c.  94.. 

CosTRA,  a  barren  island  In  the  African  sea, 
near  Melita.     (hid.  Fad.  9,  v.  567. 

CoTBs,  and  Cottbs,  a  promontory  of  Mauri- 
tania. 

CoTBON,  a  small  island  near  the  citadel  of 
Cartha|e,  with  a  convenient  bay,  which  served 
for  a  dock-yard.  Serviutin  Virg,  JEn.  1,  v. 
491.— Diod.  9. 

CoTHOKBA,  the  mother  of  Triptolemos.  Hf^ 
gin.  fab.  147. 

CStIbo,  a  king  of  the  Daci,  whose  amy  in- 
vaded Pannonia,  and  was  defeatld  by  Corn. 
Lentolos,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus,  it  is  said 
that  Augustas  solicited  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Suet,  in  J§ug.  69.— tforol.  9,  od.  8,  v.  18. 

CoToNis,  an  island  near  the  Echinades.  Plm. 
4,  c.  12. 

CoTTO  M.  AuaBLiuSi  a  Roman,  wbo  opposed 
Ifarioi.    He  was  consul  with  Lucnllas;  AmI 
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litoi  in  Asia  hems  defeated  by  aea  and  laiid> 
by  Mitbridates.  He  wai  luroaoMd  Ponlietif, 
because  be  took  Heractea  of  Pootoa.  by  treacb- 

«y    ^^^'  w»  LuculL ^An  orator,  greatly 

oommended  by  Cicero  de  Oral, ^A  goYeroor 

ef  PapblagoDia,  very  fattbTo)  to  Safdaoapalus. 

JMod,  2. »A  spendtbrift  id  tbe  age  of  Nero, 

&c.     Tae'U. Ao  officer  of  Caesar,  io  Gaol. 

A  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid  in  Ep,  de  Poni. 

CoTTiA  Alpis,  a  certaifl  part  of  tbe  Alps, 
by  wbich  Italy  is  separated  from  Gaol  Suet. 
Tib.  S7,  Mr.  18. 

CoTTus,  a  giant,  son  of  Coctus  aod  Terra, 
wbe  bad  100  hands,  and  60  heads.     Hesiod. 

Tkeog.  V.  147. A  man  among  the  iEdiii, 

&c.     Ccu  BeU. 

CoTTiEiTM,  a  town  of  Gaiatia.  Plin.  6,  c. 
S2.— of  Phr}gia. 

GoTTLSus,  a  surname  of  ^sculaptas,  wor- 
shipped on  the  hurden  of  the  Eurotas.  His 
temple  was  raised  by  Hercales.  Patu.  S,  c-  19. 

CoTTLius,  a'  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Pam. 
a,  c.  41. 

CorroRA^  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Sinope.     Diod.  14. 

CoTTs,  the  father  of  Asia.  Herodot.  4,  c 
46.— A  son  of  Maoes  by  Callirboe,  who  sue- 

eeeded  his  father  on  tlie  throne  of  Meonia — 

A  king  of  Tbrace.     C.  AVp  tu  Ipkic An- 

ather,  who  favoured  tbe  interest  of  Pompey. 
He  was  of  an  irascible  temper.    Luimk.  6,  v. 

•4. Another,  kiug  of  Thrace,  who  divided 

tbe  kingdom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.  It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes 
from  his  banishment.     TacU.  2,  ^pn,  64. — 

Oriii.  2,  de  Pont.  ep.  9. A  king  of  the 

Odrysae.  Uv.  42,  c.  29. A  king  of  Arme- 
nia Minor,  who  fought  again&t  Mitbridates,  in 
the  age  of  Claudius.     Tacit.  Jnn.  II  and  IS. 

Another,  who  imagined  he  should  many 

Minerva,  and  who  murdered  some  of  his  seiv 
▼ants  who  wished  to  dissuade  bim  from  expec- 
tations so  frivolous  and  inconsistent.  Jithen.  12. 

CoTTTTo,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery, 
whose  festivals,  called  CottfUia,  were  celebrated 
by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c. 
dunng  the  night.  Her  priests  were  called 
Baptae,  and  nothing  but  debauchery  and  wan- 
tonness prevailed  at  the  celebration.  A  festival 
of  tbe  same  name  was  observed  in  Sicily,  where 
the  votaries  of  the  goddess  carried  about  boughs 
hung  with  cakes  and  fruit,  wbich  it  was  lawful 
for  any  person  to  pluck  off.  It  was  a  capital 
punishment  to  reveal  whatever  was  seen  or  done 
at  these  sacred  festivals,  and  it  cost  Eupolis  his 
life  for  an  unseasonable  reflection  upon  them. 
Tbe  goddess  Cotytto  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Proserpine  or  Ceres.  Horat.  epod.  17,  v. 
M. Juv.  2,  V.  91. 

Cragus,  a  woody  mountain  of  Cilicia,  part  of 
mount  Taurus,  sacred  to  Apollo.  Oind.  Met. 
9,  V.  646 — Horat.  1,  orf.  21. 

Crambvsa,  a  town  of  Lycia. 

C&ANAi,  a  sarname  of  tbe  Athenians,  from 
tbeir  king  Granaos.    Herodot,  8,  c  44. 

Cravapes,  a  Persian,  &c.     Herodot. 

C&ANAUi,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who  j 
encceeded  Ceerops,  and  reigned  nine  years,  I 


B.  e.  149T.  J»m$.  1,  c.  2. ^Acifyof  Cipib. 

Plm.  6,  c.  29. 

Crakk,  a  nymph.     Vii.  Cataa. A  Iowa 

of  Arcadia. 

CRAHiirii,  1  gyoMaalic  lehool  at  Corintb. 

CmANii,  a  town  of  CephaUenia.  TAucmI. 
2,  e.  SO. 

Cranow  and  Graniion,  a  town  of  TkessaJy, 
on  tbe  borders  of  Macedonia,  where  Aatipater 
and  Crateras  defeated  tbe  Atbeaians  after  Alex- 
aader's  death.     Uv.  26,  c.  10, 1.  42,  c.  64. 

Crantor,  a  philosopher  of  Soli,  among  the 

pupils  «f  Plato,  B.  C.  SIO.    Diog. An  ac^ 

roour- bearer  of  Peleus,  killed  by  Demoleoa. 
Ovid.  Met,  12,  v.  861. 

CrassYprs,  a  surname  of  tbe  family  of  the 
Furii,  one  of  whom  married  Tullia,  Cieero^a 
daughter,  whom  be  soon  after  divorced.  Cie. 
JIU.  4,  ep.  b.—Uo.  S8  c.  42. 

L.  Orassitius,  a  man  wbo  opaaed  a  school 
at  Rome      Swi.  de  Oram.  18. 

Crassus,  a  grandfather  of  Crassas  the  Rich, 

wbo  never  laughed.    Piin.  7,  c  19. Pnbl. 

Licinius,  a  Roman  higb-priest,  aboat  131  yean 
B.  C.  who  went  into  Asia  with  an  army  agaiaat 
Aristouicus,  where  be  wai  killed,  aad  buried  at 

Smyrna. M.  Licinius,  a  celebrated  Roman, 

suraamed  IZieA,  on  account  of  his  opulence.  At 
first  he  was  very  eircumseribed  in  bis  eircoaa- 
stanees;  but,  by  educating  slaves,  and  sellinc 
them  at  a  high  price,  be  soon  enriched  bimseli. 
The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged  him  to  leave 
Rome;  and  he  retired  to  Spain,  where  he  re- 
mained concealed  for  eight  months.  Af^cr 
Cinna's  death  he  passed  into  AiVica,  and  ifaenoe 
to  Italy,  where  he  served  Syila,  and  ingratiated 
himself  in  his  favour.  When  the  gladiaton, 
with  Spartacas  at  their  bead,  bad  spread  aa 
universal  alarm  in  Italy,  and  defeated  some  of 
the  Roman  generals,  Crassus  was  sent  agaiDat 
them.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Crassua 
slaughtered  12,000  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this 
decisive  blow,  he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  was  honoured  with  an  cnatio  at  his  return. 
He  was  soon  aHer  made  consul  with  Poaspey; 
and  in  (his  high  office  he  displayed  hisopnience, 
by  entertaining  the  populace  at  10,000  tables. 
He  was  afterwards  censor,  and  formed  the  first 
triumviraie  with  Pompey  aad  Cssar.  As  his 
love  of  riches  was  more  predominant  than  that 
of  s^Iory,  Crassus  never  imitated  the  ambitioas 
conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  was  satisfied  with 
the  province  of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  promiae 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.  With  hopes 
of  enlarging  Lis  possessions,  he  set  off  from 
Home,  though  the  omens  proved  unfavourable, 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  his  rain. 
Me  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  forgetful  of  the 
rich  cities  of  Babylon,  and  Seleucia,  he  haatva- 
cd  to  make  himself  master  of  Parthia.  He 
was  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Ar^ 
tavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  tbe  perfidy  of 
Ariamoes.  He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by 
Surena,  the  general  of  tbe  forces  ef  Orodes, 
king  of  PartUa;  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
whhsb  20,000  Romans  were  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  The  darkness  of  tlie  night  fa- 
voured the  escape  of  tbe  rest,  aad  Crawua,  fore- 
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^^^m^ttofmi  tabulciwfMt , 

msA  Ibc  frncheiy  of  his  gaMet,  trotted  hiitoeif 
ta  the  gtaeni  of  ihe  coeny,  on  [irctienec  of 
pwywiiy  tcftts  of  ACCOMBodoliM,  ood  be  wts 
pM  to  deolk,  B.  C.  6S.  Hit  beod  wis  cot  otT, 
Mtf  teoi  to  Oivdce,  who  poored  netted  lead  down 
Ui  thioot,  ottd  inolted  bit  mMortuiei.  The 
frmnen  wi&  ubicb  Crtmif  receiTed  tbe  newt 
of  hit  9umS  dcotfi,  who  periibed  in  Ibot  oipe- 
dUioB,  bat  been  detenredly  eommendedi  and 
tbe  woids  fbat  be  ottered  when  be  torrendered 
himself  jnto  the  hands  of  Soreoa,  eqnally  claim 
our  adaincioo.  He  was  wont  often  to  toy,  that 
no  moB  oiight  Co  be  accounted  ricb,  if  be  could 
notnaiolnia  an  aimy.  Though  be  bat  beco 
caMed  aYarieia«s»  yet  be  tbowed  himself  always 
icady  to  lend  moaey  to  hit  friends  without  iote- 
rat  He  tvas  tod  of  philotophy,  and  hit  know- 
ledge of  history  sras  fjetmt  and  extensive.    Phk- 

lank  hat  wtitteo  bit  life.    FUr.  S,  c  11 . 

PuUins,  the  son  of  the  rich  Crsttat,  went  into 
Parthia  wiA  bit  father.  When  be  saw  himself 
miounded  by  the  enemy,  and  without  any  hope 
of  escape,  be  ordered  one  of  bis  men  to  run  him 
thnngb.  Hit  head  was  cut  off,  and  shown  with 
iamleace  to  bis  father  by  the  Partbiaos.  Plut  in 

Onm. ^L.  Licinios,  a    celebrated  Human 

onlsr,  ooBsmended  by  Cicero,  and  intaxMluced 
IB  hit  booh  dt  Oratore  as  the  principal  speaker. 

A  SOD  of  Crassoi  the  rich,  killed  in  the 

civil  wars,  aCler  C«tar*s  death. 

C&A.t'nxot, «  man  in  Cssar^s  army,  killed  at 
the  batile  of  nnrsalta.   Ccs.  Betf .  6.  8,  c.  99. 

Cratms,  the  mother  of  Sylla,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Hecate.    Horn.  Od.  12,  ▼.  \U. 

C&ATAot,  con^ired  agaiott  Arcbelaot,  &c. 


CnjtTVB,  a  bay  of  Campania  near  Miteoot. 

CuATiaan,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  He 
Rndcred  biniself  conspicaous  by  bit  literary 
feme,  as  well  as  by  bit  ▼aloor  in  the  field,  and 
mote  the  history  of  Alexander's  life.  He  was 
greatly  respected  and  loTcd  by  the  Macedonian 
toMtert,  mod  Alexander  alwayt  tnnted  him  with 
anasoBl  conAdeace.  After  Alexander's  death, 
be  tabdaed  Greece  with  Antipater,  and  passed 
frith  hit  eoHeagoe  into  Asia,  where  be  was  kil- 
led id  a  battle  agetnst  Eomenes,  B.  C.  SSI.  He 
bad  receiTcd  for  bis  share  of  Alexander's  king- 
doms, Gieeee  and  Epims  Mp.  in  Ewntn,  t. 
— Jnalia.  12  end  18 — Curt.  8. — Jfrrton. — 
PM.  in  Jlec.— ^-A  physician  of  Atticus,  men- 
tkmed  by  Cie.  It.  od  jme.  ep.  18.— Horol.  2, 

8mi.  S,  V.    161. A  painter  whose  pieces 

adorned  the  pnblie  bnildingt  of  Athent.     Fitn. 

86,  c.  11. An  Athenian,  who  collected  into 

one  body,  all  tbe  decrees  which  had  pasted  in 

the  pnUic  assemblies  at  Athens. A  famous 

scolpior. 

CnATxs,  a  philosopher  of  Boeotla,  ton  of  As- 
eondns,  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  B. 
C.  8S4.  He  told  bit  ettates,  and  gave  the  mo- 
sey to  his  fellow  dtizent.  He  was  naturally  de- 
formed, and  be  rendered  himself  more  hideous 
by  sewii^theep't-tkins  to  his  mantle,  and  by  the 
•ingalsrity  of  hit  mannert.  He  clothed  himself 
at  warm  as  poitible  in  tbe  rammer;  but  in  tbe 
winter,  his  garments  were  oncommonly  thin,  and 
iacaiMMe  lo  resist  Ac  iDdemency  of  the  season. 


Hinitldiia,teBiaterofai 
enamoured  of  him;  and  at  be  could  not  cool  bar 
passion  by  representing  himself  as  poor  and  d^ 
formed,  be  amirled  her.  He  had  by  bar  two 
daogbters,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  hisdia- 
dplet,  after  he  bad  pennitmd  them  their  eoi»- 
paoy  for  SO  days  by  way  of  trial.    Some  of  bio 

letters  are  extant.    Dieg.  ta  oifd. A  stoic, 

son  of  Timocrates,  who  opened  a  school  at  Rome, 

where  he  tanght  grammar.    Huttm. A  aa- 

tive  of  Pergamas,  who  wrote  an  account  of  tbe 
most  striking  events  of  every  age,  B.  C.  166. 

JEHm.  de  wfiNin.  17,  e.  9. A  philoMipber  of 

Athens,  who  succeeded  in  die  school  of  his  asas- 
ter  Polemon. An  Athenian  comic  poet 

Ceatbsiclba,  the  mother  of  Cleomeaet,  wha 
went  to  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  serving  her  country, 
fcc.  Piui.  m  CIcoa. 

CaATBsipi^Lis,  a  queen  of  Sicyon,  who  severe- 
ly punished  some  of  her  subjects,  who  bad  r^- 
volted  at  (he  death  of  Alexander,  her  bosbaod, 
6m.    Po^^tfn.  8,  c.  68. 

CBATctiFli>At,  a  commander  of  the  Laeedm- 
mooian  ieet,  agaiott  tbe  Athenians,  6cc.  Diad. 
18. 

CxATBTAs,  a  general  iMTCastander.  Died.  19. 

CnATBvi,  a  toa  of  Miaos. 

Cratbis,  a  river  of  Achait  felling  into  dm 

bay  of  Corinth.    Strab.  8 . Another  in  Mn|^ 

na  Grecia,  whote  waters  were  tupposed  to  give 
a  yellow  colour  to  the  hair  and  beard  of  tbosa 
that  drank  them.  Ovid.  14.  JIM.  v.  816.--PoMr. 
7,  c.  86 — ^Pita.  81,c.  8. 

CaATfmTs,  a  native  of  Athens,  eelebratad  fbr 
bit  comic  Miriiingt,  and  bis  foodnest  fer  drinktag. 
He  died  at  tbe  age  of  97,  B.  C.  481  years.  Qnin- 
tilian  greatly  coaunendt  bis  comedies,  which  the 
little  remains  of  his  poetry  do  not  teem  foUy  ta 
jttttify.  Hvrai.  1.  M.  4.^Qywalil^.  ■  A 
wrestler  of  oDcommoa  beanty.  Paas.  6,  e*  8. 
A  river  of  Asia.  Plin.  87,  c  8. 

CaATiPFut,  a  philosopher  of  Afitf leoe,  who^ 
among  otben,  taught  Cicero's  son  at  Alhait. 
After  die  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  Pompey  vitHed  tbe 
bouteof  Cratippot,  where  their  ditcoafie  was 
chiefly  turned  ii|Nin  Providence,  which  the  wai^ 
rier  blamed,  and  the  philotopher  defended.  Pkd, 

m  Pmnp^-'-Cie   ia  Offie,  1. An  bittoriaa 

contemporary  with  Thucydides.  INonyi.  Btd. 

CRATfuTs,  a  pbHotopbar,  preeeplur  lo  Pla- 
to after  Socrates. 

Orausia,  two  islands  on  the  coaat  of  Ptio- 
ponnesus. 

Ckavsis,  tbe  father  of  PbilopoBmea. 

C&AVxiDAs,  a  man  who  obtained  an  Olympic 
crown  at  a  horse  race.     Pm».  6,  c.  8. 

CniasiRA,  a  small  river  of  Tuscany,  felllw| 
into  tbe  Tiber,  famous  for  tbe  death  of  the  80S 
Fabii,  who  were  killed  there  in  a  battle  against 
tbe  Veientes,  A.  U.  C.  877.  Omd.  Ihsf.  8,  f. 
806 Jw>.  2,  V.  166. 

CaxMMA,  a  town  of  Lyteia. 

Crbmmtok,  and  Oxobihtok,  a  town  near 
Corinth,  where  Theseus  killed  a  sow  of  uncom- 
mon bigness.     Ovid.  Met  7,  v.  486. 

Cbemni  and  Crbmkos,  a  commercial  place 
on  the  Pains  Maeotis.  Herodot.  4,  c.  2. 

Ckemona,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  on  tim 
Po,  near  Kfenlua.    It  was  a  Roman  eoleny,  and 
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CiBMoms  JvouM,  1  ptrt  of  the  Alpt,  oyot 
which,  Buome  rappote,  Aiuibal  p«wd  to  ester 
Italy.    U».  tl,c.  28. 

Crbmioei,  a  place  of  Bitbynia.  DM.  14. 

Cekmutiui  Coroos,  ao  hutorian  who  wrote 
ta  accouDt  of  Aaguitos,  and  of  the  ci?ii  wan, 
Md  starred  himself  for  fear  of  the  rrsentmeot 
of  Tiberias,  whom  he  had  ofleoded,  by  calling 
Castius  the  last  of  the  Romaas.  TutiL  Jnn. 
66,  c.  S4,  Sb.-^SuU.  in  Juf .  86.  in  Tib,  60. 
In  Calig.  16. 

Cbbmu,  a  oymph  meaUoDed  by  OvM-  Mu. 
IS,  T.  SIS. 

Casow,  1  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisj^ 
phits  He  promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to  Ja- 
lon,  who  ropndiated  Medea.  To  revenge  the 
mccess  of  her  rivftl,  Medea  seat  her  for  a  pre- 
sent a  gown  covered  with  poison.  Glance  pat  it 
on,  and  was  seised  with  sudden  pains.  Her  body 
look  fire,  and  she  expired  in  the  greatest  tor- 
ments. The  house  also  was  amsumed  by  the 
tn,  and  Greon  and  his  family  shared  Glaoee's 
fate.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  I.  S,  c.  I.^Eimp,  in 

Med,^Hygin.  fab.  26— Oiod.  4. A  son  of 

Memetius,  father  to  Jocasta,  the  wife  and  mo- 
ther of  (Edipus.  At  the  deetb  of  Laios,  who 
had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  ascended  the  m- 
cant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the  ravages  of  the 
Sphinx  (Fid.  Sphimi)  wero  intolerable,  Creon 
efered  his  crown,  and  dauf^ter  in  marriage,  to 
him  who  ooold  explain  the  enigmas  whi<£  the 
monster  proposed.  (Edipns  was  happy  in  his 
explanations,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  and  married  Jocasta,  without  knowing 
that  she  was  hit  mother,  and  by  her  he  had  two 
sons,  Polynices  and  Eceocles.  These  two  sons 
mntaally  agreed,  after  dieir  fhther's  death,  to- 
reign  in  the  kingdom,  each  alternately.  £teo- 
cles  first  ascended  the  throne,  by  right  of  seoio- 
fity ;  but  when  he  was  once  in  power,  he  refused 
to  resign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his  brother 
led  agvAtt  him  an  army  of  Argives  to  support 
his  right.  The  war  was  decided  1^  a  single 
combat  between  the  two  brothers.  They  both 
killed  one  another,  and  Creon  ascended  the 
throne,  till  Leodamas  the  son  of  Eteocles  should 
he  of  a  sofficient  age  to  assume  the  reins  of  go- 
▼ernmeot.  In  his  regal  capacity,  Creon  com- 
manded that  the  Aigives,  and  more  particular- 
Iv  Polynices,  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  blood- 
shed, should  remain  unburied.  If  this  was  in 
any  manner  disobeyed,  the  offenders  were  to  l»e 
buried  alive.  Antigone,  the  sister  of  Polynices, 
transgressed,  and  was  accordingly  punished. 
Hsemon,  the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  passionate- 
ly fond  of  Antigone,  killed  himself  on  her  grave, 
when  his  father  refused  to  grant  her  pardon. 
Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Theseus,  who 
had  made  war  against  htm  at  the  request  of 
Adrastos,  because  he  refused  burial  to  the  Ai> 
gives.  Vid,  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Adrastus,  (Edi- 
pus.— ApoUod.  S,  c.  66,  &c.— Paiu.  1,  c  S9, 1. 
9,  c.  5,  kc— Stat,  in  lUb — Sophod,  in  MHg. 
^-jEsehyi  Sepi,  in  Theh.-^Hygin.  fab.  67  and 

16.— Diod.  1  and  4. The  first  annual  arehon 

at  Athens,  664  B.  C.    PaUr.  1,  c.  8. 


CuoHtiloBe,  n  son  of  Hefoolei  by  Megan, 
danghter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  Ikther,  bemuse 
he  had  slain  Lycos. 

CnnomiLUs,  a  Samiaa,  who  hcapitably  en- 
tertained Homer,  firom  whom  he  received  a  po- 
em in  return.   Some  say  that  he  vfas  that  poet*k 

master,  &c.  Strab.  14. Anhistonaa.  Jkken. 

8. 

Cbspbuits  PoLLio,  a  Roman,  who  spent  bis 
all  in  the  most  extravagant  debauchery.    Jics. 

9,  V.  6. 

Cans,  an  inhabitant  of  Crete. ^Tbe  fint 

king  of  Crete.    Pons.  8,  c.  68. 

CnnsA  and  Ckebsa,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Crbsius,  a  hill  of  Arcadia.   Pmis  8,  c.  44. 

Crespbomtes,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  who, 
with  his  brothen  Tcmenos  and  ArisiodcMius, 
attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponneeus.  Pcnii. 
4,  c.  S,  &c. 

Cressius,  belonging  to  Crete.  Firg.  JSn,  4, 
V.  70, 1.  8,  294. 

Crestoh,  a  town  or  Threce,  capital  of  a  part 
of  the  country  called  Crettonia,  The  inhabi- 
tants had  each  many  wives;  and  when  the  bu»> 
band  died,  she  who  bad  received  the  greatest 
share  of  his  affection,  was  cheerfully  .slain  on  his 
grove.    Heredot.  6,  c.  6. 

Crxsus  and  Ephxsos,  two  men  who  built  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.    Pam.  7,  c.  2. 

Crsta,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  Che  Me- 
ditenranean  sea,  at  the  south  of  all  the  Cydaxies. 
It  was  once  famous  for  iu  buodred  cities,  and 
for  the  laws  which  the  wisdom  of  Minos  esta- 
blished there.  The  inhabitants  have  beeo  de- 
tested for  their  unnatural  loves,  thdr  falseboo4^ 
their  piracies,  and  robberies.  Jupiter,  as  some 
authors  report,  was  educated  in  that  tslasd  by 
the  Coiybaotes,  and  the  Cretans  boasted  that 
they  could  show  his  tomb.  There  were  dider- 
enl  colonies  from  Phrygia,  Doris,  Achaia,  &c. 
that  established  themselves  there.  The  island, 
after  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  democrati- 
cal  usurpation,  and  feeling  the  scourge  of  fre- 
quent sedition,  was  made  a  Romaa  proTince, 
B.  C.  66,  after  a  war  of  three  years,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  were  so  distressed,  that  thej  w»% 
even  compelled  to  drink  the  water  of  their  cat- 
tle. Chalk  was  produced  there,  and  theooe  call- 
ed Cretan  and  with  it  the  Romans  maited  their 
lucky  days  in  their  calendar.  Horat.  I,  od.  36, 
V.  10,  spod.  9.— Onid.  fViX.— S,  ▼.  444     £aiat. 

10,  V.  \Oe.—VtU.  Max.  7,  c.  6.— ^Stnifr.  10  — 
Luam,  S,  v.  184.— Ftfg:.  JBn.  S,  v.  104. — Jlfe- 
fa,  2,  c.  7.-~Pftn.  4,  c.  12. 

Cretjbvs,  a  poet  mentioned  by  PrMarHvs. 
2,  el.  S4,  V.  29. 

Crete,  the  wife  of  Minos.  ^Uod.  3,  c.  1. 
^A  daughter  of  Deucalion.    Id.  3,  e.  S. 

Crbtea,  a  country  of  Arcadia,  where  Jnpt- 
ter  was  educated,  according  (o  some  traMlitioos. 
Pous.  8,  c.  38. 

Cretxs,  inhabitants  of  Crete.  Firg,  JEn. 
4,  V   146. 

Crxteus,  a  Trojan,  distinguished  as  a  poet 
and  musician.    He  followed  £neas,    and  was 

killed  by  Torous.     Virg    .^SBn.  9,  v.  774. ^ 

Another,  killed  by  Turous.     Id.  12,  ▼.  6S8. 

CaxTHEfs,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  king  of  loi- 
chot,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  iMa  of  Mar 
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IMV  tesMK  k  refwed  lo  OMBply  with  her  wiah- 
«%i&  5ii€M  called  bf  fone  Hiiipolyte,  or 
ina^MM.   Pmdn:Mm.4. 

Casntm^  a  mmi  of  Anoint,  ftther  of  JEmm, 
lfr|ro,hiibnlher'id«ighler.    .^poUodLl.c. 

CuffHOi,  1  MO  of  Diodes,  eogafed  tn  the 
ThijiD  «v  M  the  tide  of  Qfeeee.  He  was 
dtio.  witk  Ui  kelhcr  Orwioehuai  by  iSoeas. 

Cnrlcm,  leerlahi  trkUk.    Jm.  t,  t.  67. 

— A  mumt  of  M.  Anlooy'l  faflter. 

Ciifni,  1  fiBMMis  boser.    Pmai.  S. 

Ctwm,  a  daagfater  of  €reon  king  of  Co- 

lisOi.   As  ibe  was  going  to  many  Jason,  who 

iftf  dirofted  Medea,  she  pat  oo  a  poisoned  gar- 

Beot,  which  inunedialeTy  set  her  body  on  ire, 

toddKcipirtd  in  the  most  eicruciating  tor^ 

Bents.   She  had  reeeWed  (hts  gown  as  a  gift 

fraa  Mrdea,  who  wished  to  take  that  revenge 

■poo  ihf  iafidelitf  of  Jason.    Some  call  her 

Gtenee.    OtU,  it  Jht,  .An.  1,  t.  5Sf . A 

duller  of  PHaa,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba. 
Sie  BMiried  £oeas,  by  whom  she  had  some 
Mdtta,  among  whi^  was  Ascanlns.  When 
Ttvj  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the  night,  with  her 
hnhsad;  hot  Ihey  were  separated  in  the  midst 
af(faenifasioD,aad  .Saeaa  couM  not  recoTCr 
Wr,  DOT  hear  where  ahe  was.  Cybefe  sared 
ber,  tad  carried  her  to  faer  temple,  of  which  she 
t^^ctae  Miestessj  aeeocdiog  to  the  relation  of 
^'«p\j  n»  makes  Creusa  appear  to  her  hus- 
baod  ia  a  ndon,  while  be  was  seeking  her  in 
(be  toaait  of  war.  She  predicted  to  ^oeas  the 
ealaaiities  that  atleaded  him,  the  fame  he  should 
acquire  vheo  he  eaoie  to  Italy,  and  his  conse- 
ifleBtm$nnge  niih  a  princess  of  the  countiy. 
Pmu.  IB,  e.  !•.— Ftry.  J3n.  2,  ?.  662,  &c 

A  daughter  of  Erechtht  us  king  of  Athens, 

She  vai  moifaer  of  Jaoos  by  Apollo. A  town 

If  Bontia.    5b«b.  9. — Pau$.  9,  c.  S2. 

CasiTsfs,  a  aaTal  ftatioo  of  the  Thespians. 
Aw.  9,  c.  Si, 

Cailsut,  a  too  of  Argot,  king  in  Peloponne- 
tt.    ^potted.  S,  c.  1. 
CawiFPTs,  a  general  of  Dionysios  the  elder. 

Cams,  a  sloie  philosopher.     I^crf. A 

pnFA  of  Apollo. 

CauasoB  and  Cmnnsiri,  now  Caftabettota,  a 
riTcr  oa  the  wettem  parts  of  Sicily  near  Seget- 
la,  *ben  Timdeoo  defeated  the  Carthaginian 
ftfces.  C.  Jifkp  hi  Ttai—Ftrg.  JEn,  5,  y.  38. 
' — ^Tbe  word  in  the  variont  editions  of  Virgil, 
» spelt  Cremiana,  Crimitsot,  Crimisns,  Crime- 
sm,  Chaisat,  Crimflisas.— The  Crinisus  was 
a  Tfjfm  priaee,  who  exposed  bit  danghter  on 
Ibe  sea,  raihcr  thae  taller  her  to  be  devoured  by 
die  set^amaater  srliich  Neptune  tent  to  punish 
Ibe  ialdeiily  of  Laonedon.  [  Vid.  I^Aomedoo  ] 
The  danghter  caoie  safe  to  the  shoret  of  Sieily. 
Crioisis  tone  tiaae  after  went  in  quest  of  bis 
daagjbler,  and  waa  ao  diteoasolale  for  her  loss, 
^1  the  godi  chaeged  him  into  a  river  in  Sicily, 
and  i^ioied  him  tlie  power  of  metamorphosing 
himw^lf  iotB  whatever  shape  be  pleated,  lie 
ma«le  ne  of  ihia  privilege  to  tedace  the  ntigh- 


CenoyftiaaghterofAiilenor.  JPeiii.M,c. 
£1 OoeoflheDanatdet.    »^oUod. 

CEitoM,  a  man  of  Uhuera,  who  obtained  ■ 
prise  at  Olympia,  6ce.    Fatu.  &,  e.  26. 

CaitPOTA,  a  Roman  matron,  6w.  TaeiL  1. 
Hkt  41. 

CmnriNut,  a  prstoriaa,  who,  thoogh  original* 
ly  a  tiave  in  Egypt,  was  aAer  the  acquisition  of 
riches,  raited  lo  the  honours  of  Komaa  knight- 
hood by  Domitian.  Juv.  1,  v.  26.— A  stoic 
philosopher,  at  remarkable  for  his  loquacity  at 
for  the  foolish  and  tedious  poem  he  wrote,  to  ei- 
plain  the  tenets  of  his  own  sect,  to  which  /&• 
race  al hides  in  the  last  verses  of  1,  Sai.  1. 

CaisTut  SALLusTivt.     Vid,  Sallustiut.-^— 

Virio,  a  famoos  orator.     Qitmht  10,  c.  1. 

The  tecond  hutband  of  Agrippina..— -Flav. 
Jul.  a  son  of  the  Great  Constantine,  made  Cse- 
sar  by  his  father,  and  distingaished  for  valour 
and  extensive  knowledge.  Fausta,  hit  ttepHBO* 
ther,  withed  to  teduce  him;  and  when  he  refuted, 
the  accused  him  before  Constantine,  who  be- 
lieved the  crime,  and  canted  hit  son  to  l»e  poi- 
soned, A.  D  626. 

CaittAvs  tiMiTt,  a  hay  on  tho  coasti  of  Pe^ 
ioponnesut,  near  Corinth,  now  the  bay  ot  Silo- 
1M.  It  received  its  name  from  Criami^  a  town  of 
Phocii.  titaate  on  the  bay,  and  near  Delphi. 

CaiTlLA,  1  town  of  Cappadocia.  Herodai, 
7,  c.  26. 

CaiTBiit,  h  danghter  of  Meianippnt,  who  b^ 
came  pregnant  by  ao  unknown  perton,  and  ai^ 
torwards  married  Phemicit  of  Smyrna,  and 
brooght  forth  the  poet  Homer,  aecording  to  Ha- 
rodot.  tnvittf. 

GaiTBOTa,  a  town  of  (he  Thracian  Chenone^ 
sus.     C.  Jfnp, 

GniTiAt,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrantt  tet  over 
Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He  wat  eloquent  and 
well-bred,  buKof  dangerout  principles,  and  he 
cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  and  put  ihem  to 
death.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  thote 
citiiens  whom  his  oppression  had  banished.  He 
had  been  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and 
had  written  elegiet  and  other  compotitioni,  of 
which' tome  fragments  remain,    i^.  2,  de  OiraL 

A  philosopher.— **  A  man  who  wrote  on  re- 

pobliot Another,  who  addretsed  an  elegy  to 

Alcibiadet. 

Crito,  one  of  the  ditciplet  of  Socratei,  wha 
attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  bit  last  me* 
ments,  and  composed  some  dialogues  now  lott 

Ding A  physician  in  the  age  of  Artaxenea 

Lougimanus An  historian  of  Naxns,  who 

wrote  an  accoaot  of  all  that  had  happened  dur- 
ing eight  particular  yaars  of  his  life. A  Ma- . 

cedonian  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Pal- 
lene  ol  Persia,  of  the  foundation  of  Syracuse^  of 
the  Gette,  6ce. 

CarronuLns,  a  general  of  Phocis,  at  the  haV 
tie  of  Thermopylae,  between  Antiocbns  and  the 

Romans.  Pnva.  10,  c.  20. A  physician  in  the 

age  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.     PHn.  1,  e. 

37. ^A  ton  of  Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates. 

Dtog.  it»  Crit. 

duTODBHiTi,  an  ancient  historian.  Pttn.  5, 
c.  76. 

CMTOoitATiJi,  a  celebrated  warrior  or  Aletia, 
when  Cesar  was  in  Gaul.    Cot.  BeU.  GaiL 
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GiuTOLlin,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the  two 
sons  of  Demustratus  of  Ptaeneiu,  to  pat  an  end 
to  a  long  war  between  their  t«apecti?e  nations. 
The  brothers  of  Crilulaus  were  both  killed,  and 
he  alone  remained  to  withstand  his  three  bold 
antagonists.  He  conquered  them;  and  when, 
at  bis  return,  hid  sister  deplored  the  death  of 
one  of  his  antagonists,  to  whom  she  was  betroth- 
ed, he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  resentment.  The 
offence  deserted  capital  punishment;  hot  he  w^s 
pardoned,  on  account  of  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered his  country.  He  was  afterwards  general 
of  the  AchsBans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  poisoned 
himself,  becaose  he  had  been  conquered  at 
Thermopylse  by  the  Romans.     Oir.  de  Mat.  D. 

A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Athens,  sent 

ambassador  to  Rome,  &c.  140  B.  C.     Oc.  2, 

de  Oral, An  historian  who  wrote  about  Epi- 

ras. 

Caius,  a  soothsayer,  son  of  Theocles.    Poim. 

$,  c.  IS. A  man  of  ^ioa,  &c. — Herodot. 

e,  c.  60. A  river  of  Achaia,  called  after  a 

giant  of  the  same  name.    Pmu  7,  c.  27. 

CaoBiALVs,  a  toum  of  Paphlagonia. 

CaoBTzi,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

CaSclLE,  one  of  Diana^s  attendants,  (hid. 
Met.  S. 

CaocEJE,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  v.  21. 

CaocoDiLOPdLis,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near  the 
Nile,  above  Memphis.  The  crocodiles  were 
held  there  in  the  greatest  veneration;  and  they 
were  so  tame,  that  they  came  to  take  food  from 
the  band  of  their  feeders,  it  was  afterwards 
ealled  Arsinoe.     Herodot.  2,  c  69  —Stridt.  17. 

Caocus,  a  beantifol  youth,  enamoured  of  the 
nympb  Smylax.  He  was  changed  into  a  flower 
of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  impatience 
of  his  love,  and  Smilaz  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  yew-tree.  Ovid.  4,  Met.  v.  283. 
]  Cassvs,  the  fifth  and  last  uf  the  Mermnadse, 
'..  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Alyattes,  and 
I  passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind.  He  was  the 
I  first  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia  tributary  to 
the  Lydians.  His  court  was  the  asylum  of  learn- 
ing; and  ^sop,  the  famous  fable-writer,  among 
others,  lived  under  his  patronage.  In  a  conver- 
sation with  Solon,  Croesus  wished  to  be  thought 
the  happiest  of  mankind;  but  the  philosopher  ap- 
prized him  of  his  mistake,  and  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  poverty  and  domestic  virtue.  Crcssus 
undertook  a  war  against  Cyrus  the  king  of  Peiv 
•ia,  and  marohed  to  meet  him  with  an  army  of 
420,000  men,  and  60,000  horse.  After  a  reign 
of  14  years,  he  was  defeated,  B.  C.  548;  his 
capital  was  besieged,  andhe  fell  into  the  conquer- 
or's hands,  who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive. 
The  pile  was  already  on  fire,  when  Cyrus  heard 
the  conquered  monarch  three  times  eiclaim, 
Solon !  with  lamentable  energy.  He  asked  him  the 
reason  of  his  exclamation,  and  Cnesus  repeated 
the  conversation  he  had  once  had  with  Solon  on 
human  happiness.  Cyrus  was  moved  at  the  reci- 
tal, and  at  the  recollection  of  the  inconstancy  of 
human  aflatrs,  he  ordered  Cnssos  to  be  taken 
from  the  bomlng  pile,  and  he  became  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia 
became  extinct  in  his  person,  and  the  power  was 
Craatfiured  to  Peesia.    Croeios  furrived  Cyras. 


The  maimer  of  hb  death  Is  nnkMnm.    He  li 

cete^rated  for  the  unmenaely  rich  presents  which 
he  made  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  firom  which 
he  received  an  obscure  and  ainbigoous  oracle, 
which  he  interpreted  in  his  favour,  and  which 
was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  bis  empire. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  26,  &c.— Pint  in  Sofon.  8,  c 
.24.— Justm.  l,c  7. 

Cromi,  a  people  of  Arcadia. 

CaoMiTis,  a  country  of  Arcadia. 

Crommton  and  Cromtok,  a  place  of  Attica, 
where  Hercules  killed  a  laige  sow  that  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  countiy.  Ovid.  Met.  7. 
-~Xen. ^A  town  near  Corinth.  Pane.  2,  c.  1. 

CaoMNA,  a  town  of  Bitbynia. 

Cromus,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Pout.  2,  c.  1. 
A  son  of  Lycaon.    Id.  8,  c.  3. 

Cronia,  a  festivaf  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same  fes- 
tival, and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a  con- 
demned malefactor.  '    « 

Cronium,  a  town  of  Elis— of  Sicily. 

Caorm,  a  mountain  of  E^gypt,  near  which 
were  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  according  to  some 
traditions,  in  the  city  of  Sais.  Herodot.  2,  c.  28. 

Crossjba,  a  country  situate  partly  in  Thrace, 
and  partly  in  Macedonia.    Herodot.  7,  c.  123. 

CrotIlus,  a  narigable  river  of  Italy.  Plin. 
3,  c.  10. 

CaoTOir,  a  man  killed  br  Hercules,  by  whom 
he  was  afterwards  greatly  honoured.    Diod.  4. 

Ca^TONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  still  known  by  the 
same  name,  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  founded 
759  years  before  the  Augustan  age,  by  a  colony 
from  Achaia.  The  inhabitants  were  excellent 
warriors,  and  great  wrestlers,  Democedes,  Alc- 
maeon,  Milo,  &c.  were  natives  of  this  place.  It 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrfans  in 
Italy.  Crotona  struggled  in  vain  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Dionysius  of  Sicily,  who  t«rak  it  It  suf- 
fered likewise  in  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus  and  Anni- 
bal,  but  it  received  ample  glory,  in  being  the 
place  where  Pythagoras  established  his  school. 
Herodot.  8,  c.  37.— S(ro6.  6  —Pirn.  2,  c.  96. 
—Liv.,  1,  c.  18, 1.  24,  c.  3  — Jtisfm.  20,  c.  S. 

Crotoniata,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotooa.  Cie. 
de  inv.  2,  c.  1. 

Crotoniatis,  a  part  of  Italy,  of  which  Cro- 
tona is  (he  capital.     Thveyd,  7,  c,  36. 

CrotopiIdbs,  a  patronymic  of  Linos,  grand- 
son of  Crotopus. 

Crotopias,  the  patronymic  of  Linus,  grmnd- 
son  of  Crotopus.     Ovid,  in  lb,  480, 

CaoTOPixs,  a  king  of  Aigos,  son  of  Agenor, 
and  father  to  Psamathe  the  mother  of  Linaa  by 
Apollo.     Ovid,  in  lb,  480. 

CaoTus,  a  son  of  Eumene,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses,  He  deroted  his  life  to  the  laboun  oT 
the  chase,  and  after  death  Jupiter  placed  hiaa 
among  the  constellations  under  fite  name  of  Sa- 
gittarius.    Paus,  9,  c  29. 

Cronos,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  JHbKo,  £. 
c.  2. 

Causis,  a  place  near  Olynflioe. 

CausTuM jErium  and  CRDSTumaiA,  a  town 
of  the  Sabines.  Uv.  4,  c.  9,  I.  42,  c  S4. — 
Virg,  .ffln.  7,  v.  631. 

CausTVMiNUM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  near  Vctiy 
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fioMwftrpatn;  wfacnee  the  adjeetife  Cnuhf 
MM.    F«r.  6.  2,  ▼.  88. 

CMirtfMiuM,  CauaTOfui,  iod  C«rtTuir 
MBon,  now  CoRco,  ft  mer  flowing  from  the 
ilpfluiiieB,  by  AraaJBaai.    Lhom.  S,  t.  406. 

Cbtsis»  a  river  of  Bitbynia. 

Cb,ttta,  a  pMMge  through  moanC  Paoaily- 
pM.     Vid,  Pauilypu. 

CtbItvo,  oae  oir  the  GreciaB  chiefs  before 
!nroy.     Pom.  5,  c.  4. 

CTBidEsE,  a  town  of  Theanly. 

Ctdios,  a  harbour  of  CherwnefM  Tanrica. 

CrssiAt,  a  Greek  historian  and  physician  of 
CaMot,  Cnfcea  prisoner  by  Artaxenes  Mnemoo 
at  the  baide  of  Conaxa.  He  cored  the  king's 
MMndSy  and  was  bis  physician  for  17  years.  He 
Moteaahistory  of  the  Asfyrians  end  Peninns, 
which  JMtin  aiad  Diodonis  have  partially  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Herodoios.  Some  fn^ents 
of  his  eompositiona  have  been  preserved  by  Pbo- 
titts,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Weaseling's  edition 
of  Heradetas.     Sinb.  l.^JSIthtn.  12.— PliK 

m  Jhiax. ^A  sycophant  of  Athens.— ^-Ao 

historian  of  Ephesu. 

Ctssibiits,  a  naifaematician  of  Alexandria, 
who  floorished  136  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
■Bfentor  of  the  pomp,  and  other  hydraulic  in- 
Mraments.  He  also  invented  a  dcpsydra,  or  a 
water  ckwfc.  This  invention  of  measunng  time 
by  water,  was  wonderful  and  ingenious.  Water 
WM  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  it  turned. 
Hie  wheeU  communicated  their  regular  motion 
to  a  omaU  wooden  image,  which  by  a  gradual 
rise,  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the  proper  boors 
aad  Months,  whidi  were  engraved  on  a  column 
near  the  machine.  This  artful  invention  gave 
riae  to  many  improvements;  and  the  modem 
manner  of  measaring  time  with  an  hour  glass  is 
aa  iaaitation  of  the  clepsydra  of  Ctesibius.  Ktlruti. 

dr  wfrcAsf.  9,  c  9.-~^A  cynic  philosopher. 

An  historian,  who  flourished  £54  years  B.C.  and 
died  in  his  104th  year.    Plut.  in  Dem,  . 

CTmslcLKs,  a  general  of  Zacynthos,  Slc.  - 

CnsiDiHus,  a  painter  who  bad  Antiphilos 
for  pupil.     Pliii.  35,  c.  10. 

CnsiLficBus,  a  noble  painter,  who  repre- 
sent^ Jupiter  M  bringing  forth  Bacchus.  PUn. 
SS,  c  11. 

CTVsipBO»,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leostbenes, 
who  advised  his  fellow-citixens  publicly  to  pre- 
sent Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown  for  his 
probity  aad  virtue.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
orator  iBschines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  who 
accnsed  Ctesiphon  of  seditious  views.  Demos- 
tlienes  undertook  the  defence  of  bis  friend,  in  a 
celebrated  oration  still  extant,  and  ^schines 
was  bnaisbed.    DemoU.  Sf  JE$chin.  dt  Corona. 

-A  Greek  architect,  who  made  the  plan  of 

Diana'is  temple  at  Ephesus.  An  elegiac  poet, 
whom  king  Attains  set  over  his  possessions  in 

.Sofia.    Ahen.  IS. A  Greek  historian,  who 

wrote  an  history  of  Boeotia,  besides  a  treatise  on 

trees  and  plants.    Plui   in  Tkts. A  laige 

village  of  Assyria,  now  Eimodtdnt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  wbere  the  kings  of  Partbia  ge- 
xieral)y  redded  in  winter  on  account  of  the  mild- 
ness of  4ie  climate.  Sfrab.  U.^PUn.  6,  c.  26. 

Ctisippts,  a  son  of  Chabrias.  ARer  his 
father^  dcadi  he  was  received  into  the  house 


of  Phocte,  Am  ftiead  of  GhihriM. 
attempted  in  vain  to  correct  his  aataral  foibtos 

and  extravagancies.  Pfai.  inMoc ^Amaa 

who  wrote  an  bistmy  of  Scy  thin. One  of  the 

descendants  of  Uercales. 

CTmim,  the  youngest  danghter  of  Laertes 
by  Antidea.    Homer.  Od.  16,  v.  SS4. 

CvLAao,  a  town  of  the  AllebrogM  ia  Gaal, 
*  aiWwards  Qmlimiopolit,  and  now  Grs- 
Oic.«p. 

CuMA  and  CniLB,  a  town  of  Adla,  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  inhabitants  imM  been  accused  of 
stupidity  for  not  laying  a  tax  upon  all  the  goods 
which  entered  their  harbour  during  900  years. 
They  were  called  Cvmoni   Strok,  IS.— Pelsrv. 

1,  c.  4. A  city  of  Campania,  near  Puteoli, 

founded  by  a  colony  from  Cbalcis  and  Cams, 
of  .fiolia,  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Cwiuri  and  CimmmI.  There 
was  one  of  the  Sibyls,  that  fixed  bcr  residence 
in  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  called 
the  CiMUMn  Sibyl.  Ftd.  Sibylls.— Orid.  MU. 
16,  V.  712.  Fad.  4,  v.  168.  Poal.  2,  el.  8,  v. 
41.— Cie.  RuU.  2,  c.  26.— Potere.  l,c.  4.— 
Virg.j^n,S,  v.  441.— Ltn.  4.— Ptol.  9.— S(m6. 
6. 

CumImijm ,  a  country  house  of  Pompey  near 

Cunic.     Cie.  ad  JiUie.  4,  ep.  10. Another 

of  Yarro.    Id,  Jlcad.  ],c.  1. 

CuNAXA,  a  place  of  Assyria,  600  stadia  from 
Babylon,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  and  bis  brother  Cyrus  the 
younger  B.  C.  401.  The  latter  entered  the 
field  of  battle  with  119,000  men,  and  the  for- 
mer's forces  amounted  to  900,000  men.  The 
valour  and  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks, 
who  were  among  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  celebrated  by  the  pen  of 
Xenophon,  who  was  present  at  the  battle,  and 
who  bad  the  principal  care  of  the  retreat.  PbU. 
in  Anax.^CUriai. 

CuNBUs,  a  calpe  of  Spain,  now  Jilgarott  ex- 
tending into  the  sea  in  (he  form  of  a  wedg^ 
Mela,  3,  c.  1— Pirn.  4,  c.  22. 

CupAvo,  a  son  of  Cycnos,  who  assisted  Aneas 
against  Tumus.     Virg.  JEn,  10,  v.  186. 

CuPBHTus,  a  friend  of  Turuus,  killed  by 
iEnCM.     Virg.  JBn.  12,  v.  639. 

CuFH>o,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, god  of  love,  and  love  itself.  There  are 
different  traditions  concerning  his  parents.  Cicero 
mentions  three  Cupids;  one,  son  of  Mercury  and 
Diana;  another,  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus;  and 
the  third,  of  Mars  and  Venus.  Plato  mentions 
two;  Hesiod,  the  most  ancient  tbeogonist,  speaks 
only  of  one,  who,  as  be  says,  wm  produced  at 
the  same  time  as  Chaos  and  the  Earth.  There 
are,  according  to  the  more  received  opiniom, 
two  Cupids,  one  of  whom  is  a  lively  ingenious 
youth,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Venus;  whilst  the 
other,  son  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  is  distinguished 
by  bis  debaucheiy  and  riotous  disposition.  Cu- 
pid is  represented  fs  a  winged  infant,  naked, 
armed  with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
On  gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  be 
is  represented  as  amusing  himself  with  some 
childish  diversion.  Sometimes  be  appears  driving 
a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit,  playing  with  a  nymph, 
catching  a  butterfly,  or  trying  to  bom  with  a 
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toiiBh;  ttoaMft  teethe  pl^  npen  «  Imm  be- 
fo«e  hit  iBoiher,  ec  ckonly  embnces  a  swaa,  or 
Willi  one  6ot  niied  io  the  air,  te  in  t  mitiiig 
poftareMens  lo  meditate  lone  trick;  temetiBet, 
like  a  oonqoeror,  he  merchet  triampheotly  with 
a  helmet  oD  his  heed,  a  tpear  oa  hit  ahoulder, 
and  a  backler  eo  hit  trm,  intimatiiig  that  e^eo 
Mert  hienelC  owm  the  wiperiority  of  lote.  Hit 
power  was  geoerally  known  by  hii  riding  on  the 
back  of  a  lion,  or  on  a  dolphin,  or  breakiog  to 
pieces  the  thuaderboke  of  Jupiter.  Among  the 
ancients  he  was  wonhipped  with  the  same  so- 
lemnity 18  his  mother  Vennsy  and  as  his  inih;h> 
ence  was  extended  over  the  heaTons,  the  tea, 
and  the  earth,  and  even  the  empire  of  the  dead, 
his  divinity  was  univerBally  acknowledged,  and 
TOWS,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  were  daily  offered 
to  him.  According  lo  lome  acconnts,  the  uaion 
of  Copid  with  Chaos  gave  birth  to  men,  and  all 
the  animals  which  inhabit  the  eartb,  and  even 
the  gods  themtelvcs  were  the  offitpriog  of  love 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Cupid,  like 
the  rest  of  the  gods,  assumed  different  shapes; 
and  we  find  him  in  the  iEoeid,  putting  on,  at 
the  request  of  bis  mother,  the  form  of  Ascanios, 
and  going  to  Didoes  court,  where  he  inspired  the 
queen  with  love.  Vvj^.  JBn  1,  v.  69S,  ^c — 
CU.  di  AW.  D.  8.— Ootd.  MtL  I,  Ihb.  10  — 
Hestod.  Theog.  v.  121,  he — Oppian,  HoH  4. 
pytuf.  f.'^Bwn.  liyU  S.— ^osefciu — ^£iir^. 
in  Hijfpoi.'^Theocrii.  Idyll,  S,  11,  flu. 

CupiBMNius,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  who  made 
himself  ridiculous  for  the  nicety  and  elfeminacy 
of  his  dress.    HmnU  1,  Sot,  t,  v.  S6. 

Curbs,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  of  which  Tatins 
washing.  The  inhabitants,  called  i^iiriles,  were 
carried  to  Rdme,  of  which  they  became  citiiens. 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  t92, 1.  8,  v.  688.— Ltv.  1,  c. 
18.— Jtfaen)6. 1,  c  9.— Ovid.  Fut,  2,  ▼.  411  and 
480, 1.  3,  V.  94. 

CnaiTBs,  a  people  of  Crete,  called  also  Co- 
ryhantei,  who,  according  to  Ovid,  were  produced 
from  rain.  Their  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  was 
eitensive,  and  they  communicated  it  to  many 
parts  of  ancient  Greece.  They  were  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  Jupiter,  and  lo  prevent 
his  teing  discovered  by  his  father,  they  invented 
a  kind  of  dance,  and  drowned  his  cries  in  the 
harsh  sounds  of  their  shields  and  cymbals.  As 
a  reward  for  their  attention  they  were  made 
priests  and  favourite  ministers  of  Rhea,  called 
also  Cybele,  who  had  intrusted  them  with  the 
care  of  Jupiter.  Dionys.  HmU.  2.— -Fti^g.  O.  4, 
▼.  161 — Strab,  10— Pout.  4,  c.  88.~-Ovul. 
Met,  4,  V.  282.     Foil.  4,  v.  210. 

CuasTis,  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being 
the  residence  of  the  Curetes.  Ovid,  Mtt.  8,  v. 
186. 

CvaiA,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Romu- 
lus originally  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes, 
and  each  tribe  into  10  Curiae.  Over  each  Cnrise 
was  appointed  a  priest,  who  •fficiated  at  the  sa- 
crifices of  his  respective  assembly.  The  sacri- 
fices were  called  Cwnoma^  and  the  priest  Curio. 
He  was  to  be  above  the  age  of  fiOy.  His  morals 
were  to  be  pore  and  unexceptionable,  and  his 
body  free  from  all  defects.  The  Cwrwntt  were 
elected  by  their  respective  Ourix,  and  above 
them  wai  a  superior  priest  called  Cmrio  nMnmnnf  , 


fay  •mile  Gin»aapMifit 

The  word  CWta  was  also  applied  ti»  pub 

edifices  among  the  Romans.  Tbcsn  were  gei 
rally  of  two  sorts,  divine  and  civil*  la  the  Ibff* 
mer  were  held  ihe  assemblies  of  the  priesu,  aB4 
of  every  religious  order,  lor  the  negulatioa  of 
religioas  sacrifices  and  ceremonies.  The  otiier 
was  appointed  for  the  senate,  wtiere  ihey  assemp 
bled  for  the  despatch  of  public  businem.  The 
Curia  were  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  AoguiSi 
before  a  lawful  assembly  could  bt  toavened 
there.  There  were  three  at  Borne  which  mora 
particolariy  claim  oar  attention;  Curia  HmHUaf 
built  by  king  Tullus  Hosdlius,  Vuria  Pou^mk^ 
where  Julius  Csssar  was  murdered;  and  Omia 
d^nguili,  the  palace  and  court  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.— A  town  of  dm  Rceti,  now  Costs, 
the  capital  of  the  Grioons. 

CoaiA  LEX,  de  Comilsis,  was  enacted  by  M. 
Cnrius  Dentatus  the  tribune.  U  forbade  the 
convening  of  the  Comttie,  for  the  election  off 
magistrates,  vrithoot  a  prerioas  peraussion  fron 
the  senate. 

CiJEiAS.     Fid.  Curium. 

CuaiATn,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was  eai^ 
ried  to  Rome  by  TuUns  Uostilins,  and  entetcd 
among  the  patricians.  The  three  Curiatii,  wli» 
engaj^  the  Horatii,  and  lost  the  victory,  were 
ofthisfomily.  fW.  1,  e.  8.— jDionys.  iUef.  8-— 
U».  1,  c.  24 

Q.  Cuaio,  an  excellent  orator,  who  called 
Caesar  in  full  senate,  OmaJimi  maiiania  mnm^ 
ctomeiemetrenwimsiJsCTem.    Ttit.t\,Jhmm 

c.  7.— Suet,  in  Cm,  49.— Cis.  m  Una 

His  SOB.  C.  Scribonios,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cmsar.  He  saved 
CsBsar's  life  as  be  returned  from  the  senalc-hoaae, 
after  the  debates  concemmg  the  punishmenta 
which  ought  4o  be  inflicted  on  the  adherents  of 
CatUine.  He  killed  himself  in  Aftica.  FUr. 
4,  c.  2.— PIW.  in  Pvmp.  Sf  Cm,  48.— Foi. 
Mmx.  9,  c.  1 — LuMm.  v.  268. 


CuaiosouTjB,  a  people  amoag  the  Celtm, 
which  no' 


who  inhabited  the  country 

Lower  Britany.     Ou  BeU-  Q.  2,  c  84, 1.  8»  c 

11. 

CiraiuM,  a  tovm  of  Cypras,  at  a  small  dia- 
tance  from  which,  in  the  south  of  the  islandy 
there  is  a  cape  which  bears  the  name  of  Ciirum. 
JHerodof.  8,  c  118.     . 

Cuaros  Dbntatvs  Maeovs  Annus,  a  Ro- 
man,  celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  frugality. 
He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was  twice  hooom^ 
ed  whh  a  triumph.  He  obtained  decisive  rie- 
tories  over  the  Samnites,  the  Sabines,  and  the 
Locanians,  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Taieotena. 
The  ambassadors  of  Ihe.  Samnites  visited  bie 
cottage,  while  he  was  boiling  some  ve^nl»lea 
in  an  earthen  pot,  and  they  attempted  to  fanl>e 
him  by  the  offer  of  large  presenu.    He  refneed 


their  offers  if  ith  contempt,  and  said,  I  prefer  sny 
earthen  pots  to  all  your  vessels  of  gold  and' ail* 
ver,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  oommaiio  those  wko 


are  in  possession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprsved 
of  it,  and  live  in  poverty.  PiuL  in  Get  C^ise. — 

HoruL  1,  od.  12,  v.  41.— fVer.  1,  c   16 A 

lieutenant  of  Ccsar^s  cavalry,  to  whom  six  oe* 
hurts  of  Fompey  revolted,  8tc  Oct.  I.  BOL 
Cw.U. 
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wit  Tam»  to  Banie. 

^  ML  8,  V.  62 

M  Gmnvn,  a  Bonitti  yoatb,  who  dtoiotod 
UoMlf  te  ibe  9Mto  Afaoet  fot  tiM  lafety  oT  hit 
floutiy  ateat  SCO  yean  B.  C  A  imb  gap^ 
ahed  aClflvwanii  Citrftti*  /aeiit,  bad  soddealjr 
opaoed  ia.  ibc  fofum,  and  the  oiade  bad  takl 
l&at  it  aeacr  WMild  dose  before  Booie  tbrew 
into  it  wfaaiBTer  it  bad  tomt  preeioet.  Carliat 
iimaadiatelf  puceived  thai  ao  leu  Iben  a  buman 
sacrifiee  mt  reqatred.  He  aimed  hiBMelf; 
BMMiBied  bis  bune,  and  solfaraJj  tbrew  hiaueir 
iafe  tba  guii;  wbicfa  iattaotly  cloied  over  bis 

bead.  /ia.  7,  e  «.— Foi.  Max,  6,  e.  6. Q, 

Bafin.     Fid.  Qniatos. Nicies,  a  giaiai 

a».iAtiiiiatBwitbPeiDp^.&e.  SmtLdeijir. 


,  aa  orator  aad  poet  uader  Vespasian. 

Tecil.  4.  Jliui. ^At^ns,  a  Koman  kaigbt, 

wlio  afrompaniH  Tiberias  ia  bis  retreat  into 

CaiBpaaia.     TweU.  Jin,  4. ^Laeus,  tbe  golf 

iato  wbich  Cartius  leaped.     Vki  M.  Cartius. 

^Fons,  a  stream  wbicb  conveyed  water  to 

BoBM  fiam  tbe  distance  of  40  miles,  Inr  ao  aqoe- 
dnet  80  elevated  as  to  be  distributed  tbroogb  all 
tbe  billa  of  tbe  cUj.    PUn.  S6,  c.  16. 

Gtrauus  MAGnraArm,  a  state  officer  at 
Borne,  vrfao  Itad  tbe  privilege  of  sitting  ia  an 
ivory  cfaair  ia  pnblic  assemblies  Tbe  diotator, 
tbe  eoaeals,  the  eeawrs,  tbe  pretors,  and  ediles, 
daiamd  that  privilege,  and  therefore  were  call- 
ad  ewralsi  amgiilrafas.  The  seaators  wbo  bad 
passed  thteag^  tbe  above  meotioDed  cfficei  were 
^nerally  eanied  to  the  seaate-bouse  in  ivory 
chain,  as  all  geoenls  io  their  triompbant  pro- 
i  la  the  capilol.  When  names  of  distioc- 
I  to  be  boDwn  among  tbe  Romans,  tbe 
Dts  of  oomle  magistrates  were  called 
aeWfef,  Che  last  of  a  fhmily  wbo  discharged  that  I 
office  were  known  by  tbe  name  of  nUL,  and 
those  that  bad  aever  beea  io  office  were  called 

Cvs&Bi,  a  nation  of  Asia,  destroyed  by  Alei^ 
aader  to  appease  tbe  manes  of  Hepbantion. 
PhLinAUz. 

Cosus,  a  river  of  Hoagaiy  falling  into  tbe 
Danabe,  aow  the  Vtg, 

CunuuM,  a  town  of  tbe  Sabines,  near  a 
lake  which  contained  a  floating  island;  and  of 
which  the  water  was  of  ao  onusoally  cold  qoaiity. 
PHn  S,  c  12, 1.  SI,  c.  2— Sewea.  ^  JV.  5,  c. 
26.— loo.  26,  c  11 

CvAiiosoaiTS,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

CtIvs,  a  nympb  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  ber 
lather  olfered  violence  in  a  fit  of  droDkepness. 
She  dngged  ber  ravisber  to  tbe  altar,  where  she 
sacrificed  him,  and  killed  henelf  to  stop  a  pes- 
tileace,  whicb,  from  tttat  circumstance,  had 
abeady  begaa  to  afflict  tbe  coantiy.    PltU.  in 

Peratt. A  nympb  of  Sicily,  wbo  endeavoar^ 

ed  to  amist  Pkioscapine  when  she  was  carried 
away  by  Plato.  Tbe  god  chaoged  her  into  a 
fbdalain  now  calted  Hmne,  a  lew  miles  from 

Syvacase.     Ond.  MH,  t.  6, 112. A  town  of 

Lycia.  PH,%.  6,  c.  27^— An  innkeeper,  &c. 
Jm-  8,  V.  162. 

CriaajB,  now  fhe  Pmwrane,  two  rugged 
iflawls  at  the  enUrance  of  tiw  £ii»De  sea,  about 


flMlhamoalhonhal 
Oae  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  dm  Earopeaa  coast,  aad  a^ 
oocding  to  Strnbo,  there  is  only  a  spaoe  of  90 
fnrlengs  betweea  them.  Tbe  waves  of  the  sea» 
which  eootiaaally  break  against  ttiem  with  m 
violeat  aoise,  ill  ibe  air  with  a  darkeaiag  feam« 
aad  render  tbe  passege  extremely  daageroaa* 
The  aacients  supposed  dmt  these  islands  ioated, 
and  even  sometimes  united  to  crush  vessels  into 
pieces  when  they  passed  throogh  the  straits. 
This  tradition  arose  from  their  appeahag,  Uha 
all  other  objects,  to  dra#  nearer  when  navigfl^ 
tors  approached  them.  They  were  sometimea 
called  :iifmpUgmda  and  PUmtU.  their  brae 
situation  aad  form  was  fint  explored  and  ascer* 
taincd  by  die  Argonauts.  Fliis.  6,  c.  12. — 
Afrodoi.  4,  c  8ft — AfoUm,  2,  v.  SI7  mMI  60Q. 
^L^eopk,  1286  — Slva6.  1  aad  8.— ^lAlsIa,  2,  a. 
7.— Oeid.  TVitl.  1,  el.  8,  v.  S4. 

Ctahbb  and  Ctajiba,  a  daughter  of  the 
Mxander;  mother  of  Byblis  and  Caanos,  bf 
Miletus,  Apollo^s  soa.     Omd,  Mtt  9,  v.  451. 
Ctambus,  a  large  river  of  Colchis. 
CiANiFPB,  a  daughter  of  Adrastas. 
CrAMimrs,  a  Syracasaa,  wbo  derided  the 
oigies  of  Bacchus,  for  which  impiety  tbe  god 
so  inebriated  him,  that  he  olfered  violeace  to 
his  daagbter  Cyane,  who  sacnflced  him  on  tbe 

altar.  PivA.  m  PmraU, A  Thessalian,  whooa 

wife  met  with  die  same  fate  as  Procris.    PlvL 
mPuraU. 

CTAaAZBs,  or  CTJUunss,  son  of  Pbraortoo« 
was  kiog  of  Media  and  Persia.  He  bravely  de- 
fcaded  his  kingdom,  which  the  Scythians  had  ia* 
vaded  He  made  war  against  Alyattas,  kiag 
of  Lydia,  and  sabjected  to  his  power  all  Asia 
beyond  the  river  Halys.  He  died  after  a  reiga 
of  40  yean,  B.  C.  685.  DUd.  2.-~Hrrodo(  1, 
c.  7S  and  103.--— Another  prince,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  tbe  same  as  Darius  tbe  Mode.  He 
the  son  of  Astyages,  kiog  of  Media.  He 
added  seven  provinces  to  bis  father's  dominions, 
and  made  war  against  tbe  Assyrians,  whom 
Cyrus  favoured.    Xtwtph,  Cyrsp.  1. 

Cf  BEBE,  a  name  of  Cybele,  from  xvliii0uf, 
because  in  tbe  celebration  of  ber  festivals  men 
were  driven  to  madness. 

CTBiLB,  a  goddess,  danghter  of  Coelos  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  Sbe  is  supposed 
to  be  tbe  same  as  Ceres,  Rbea,  Ops,  Vesta, 
Bona  Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecyntbia,  Din- 
dymene,  8tc  According  to  Diodorus,  she  was 
tbe  daughter  of  a  Lydian  prince,  called  Meoos, 
by  bis  wife  Dindymene,  and  he  adds,  that  as  soon 
as  she  was  born  she  was  exposed  on  a  mountain. 
She  was  preserved  and  suckled  by  some  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  (be  forest,  and  received  the  name 
of  Cybele  from  tbe  mountain  where  ber  hfe  had 
been  preserved.  When  she  relumed  to  her 
father's  court,  she  bad  an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a 
beautiful  youth,  whom  her  father  mutilated,  fcc. 
All  the  mytbologists  are  nnanimous  in  mention- 
ing  the  amours  of  Atys  and  Cybele.  Tbe  par- 
tiality of  the  goddess  for  Atyi  seems,  to  arise 
from  his  having  first  introduced  her  worship  in 
Phrygia.  She  enjoined  him  perpetual  celibacy, 
and  tbe  vioiatioo  of  bis  promise  was  expiated 
by  voluntary  mutilation.    In  Phiygia  the  festi- 
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vilf  of  Cybde  were  obierfed  wlUi  Che  gntteit 
■olemiiity-  Her  priettt,  called  Corybentes,  Gelli, 
4m.  t«ere  eoC  admitted  io  the  service  of  the  god- 
dess withoot  a  previoas  rootilatioo.  in  the  cele- 
IratioD  of  tbe  fe>tivaU,  they  imitated  the  man- 
Bcrs  of  oiadmeu,  and  filled  ttae  air  with  dreadful 
shrieks  aod  bowlings,  mixed  with  the  coofased 
noise  of  drums,  tabrets,  bucklers,  aod  spears. 
This  was  ID  commemoration  of  the  sorrow  of 
Cybele  for  the  loss  of  her  favourite  Atys.  Cy- 
hele  was  generally  represented  as  a  robust  wo- 
man, far  adranced  in  ber  pregnancy,  to  iutimate 
the  fecoodily  of  the  earth.  She  held  keys  in 
her  hand,  and  ber  head  was  crowned  with  rising 
tarrets,  and  sometimes  with  the  leaves  of  an 
•ak.  She  sometimes  appears  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  tame  lions;  Atys  follows  by  ber 
ude,  canning  a  ball  in  his  band,  and  supporting 
himself  upon  a  fir-tree,  which  is  sacred  to  the 
goddess.  Sometimes  Cybele  is  represented  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  band,  with  her  head  covered 
with  a  tower.  She  is  also  seen  with  many 
breasts,  lo  sbow  that  the  earth  gives  aliments  to 
all  living  creatures;  and  she  generally  carries 
two  lions  under  her  arms.  From  Phrygia  the 
worship  of  Cybele  passed  into  Greece,  and  wa<i 
Boleomly  e»t<iblished  at  Eleosis,  under  the  name 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  Ceres.  The 
Romans,  by  order  of  the  Sibylline  books,  brought 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  from  Pessinus  into 
Italy;  and  when  the  ship  which  carried  it  had 
run  on  a  shallow  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue 
and  innocence  of  Claudia  were  vindicated  in 
removing  it  with  her  girdle.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele  were  first  known  about 
1680  years  B.  C.  The  Romans  were  particu- 
larly superstitious  in  washing  every  year,  on  the 
•th  of  the  calends  of  April,  the  shrine  of  this 
goddess  IB  the  waters  of  the  river  Almon.  There 
prevailed  many  obscenities  in  the  observation 
of  the  festivals,  and  the  priests  themselves  were 
the  most  eager  to  use  indecent  expressions,  and 
to  show  their  unbounded  licentiousness  by  the 
impurity  of  their  actions.  Vid.  Atys,  Eleusis, 
Rhea,  Coiybantes,  Galli,  flee. — Jivgwtin,  dt 
Cmtn  £>.  &c  — LodoiK.— LuetMS.  in  Ded  Syr. 

^Diod,  S Virg,  ^n.  9,  v.  617, 1.  10,  v.  S52. 

-^iMcan.  1,  V.  666.— Oeid  Trist.  4,  v.  SIO  and 
S6I.— i'/iil  de  Lo^uoc.— Cte.  od  ^tUc-^Cetl. 
AAod.  8,  c.  17,  &c. 

Ctb^le  and  Ctbkla,  a  town  of  Phrygia. 
JipoUod..  S,  c.  5. 

CtbUlus,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  where  Cy- 
bele was  worshipped. 

CybIra,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  whence  Cybi- 
raticus.    Herat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  33. 

Ctbistria,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.  Cic. 
Div.  16. 

Ctcbsivm,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus  near  Pisa. 

CvcHRBVs,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Salamis. 
Afker  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  god  in  Sala- 
mis  and  Attica.  As  he  left  no  children,  be 
made  Telamon  his  successor,  because  be  had 
freed  the  country  from  a  monstrous  serpent 
Pmu.  1,  c.  36.— P/ii<.  in  Tha.—ApoUod,  3, 
c.  12. 

CtclXdbs,  a  name  given  to  certain  islands  of 
the  JSgean  sea,  those  particularly  that  surround 
Dclos  as  with  a  cirele;  whence   the  name 


(«vftX#*  cirviiiiii.)  llirr  WBre  abovt  53  ia 
number,  the  principal  of  which  were  Ceos, 
Naxos,  Androe,  Pares,  Melot,  Scriphos,  Gjaras, 
Tenedos,  &c.  The  Cyclades  were  reduced 
under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades;  bat 
during  the  invasioB  of  Greece  by  the  Penians, 
they  revolted  from  their  andeot  and  aaianl  al- 
lies.    C.  J^ep,  m  MiL  £.— /'Im.  4,  e.  11— 

MeU,  t,  c.  7. PtoL  3,  e.  16 — 8tnk.  10.— 

Diowyi.  Perieg.-'Ovid.  MH  2,  v.  34 — Fug. 
JEn.  3,  V.  127, 1.  8,  v.  392.— Sit  4,  v.  247. 

Ctclopbs,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  gigantic 
stature,  soppoaed  to  be  the  ions  of  C<elns  aod 
Terra.  Tbey  had  bat  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead:  whence  their  name  (jtvAX^*  or' 
cu/us,  *4  oculw. )  They  were  three  in  number, 
according  to  Hesiod,  called  Affca,  BfUBtes,aod 
Steropes.  Their  number  was  greater  according 
to  other  mylhologists,  and  in  the  age  of  Ulysies, 
Polyphemus  was  their  king.  [  Ftd.  PolypheDas.1 
They  inhabited  the  weateni  parts  of  the  bland 
of  Sicily;  and  hecanse  they  were  oncivilized  io 
their  manners,  the  poeta  speak  of  them  as  men- 
eaters.  The  tradition  of  their  having  only  oae 
eye,  originates  from  their  custom  of  wnriag 
small  bucklers  of  steel  which  covered  dieir 
faces,  and  had  a  small  aperture  in  the  aiiddle, 
which  corresponded  exactly  to  the  eye.  From 
Ibeir  vicinity  to  Mount  iEtna,  they  have  been 
soppoaed  to  be  the  workmen  of  Vnleao,  aod  to 
have  fabricated  the  thunderhelli  of  Jupiter. 
The  most  solid  walls  and  impregnable  fortresset 
were  said,  among  the  ancient^  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Cyclops,  to  render  them  mora  respect- 
able, aod  we  find  that  Jupiter  was  armed  widi 
what  they  bad  fabricated,  and  that  the  shield  of 
Pluto,  aod  the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the 
produce  of  their  labour.  The  Cyelepa  were 
reckoned  among  the  goda,  and  we  find  a  temple 
dedicated  to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where 
sacrifices  were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo  de- 
stroyed them  all,  because  they  had  naade  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  vrith  which  his  aoa 
.A^ulapius  had  beeu  killed.  From  die  difiereat 
accounts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  smciests, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  tbey  were  all  the  same 
people,  to  whom  various  functions  hatve  been 
attributed,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  one  to 
the  other,  vrithout  drawing  the  pencil  of  fiction 
or  mythology.  JhoUod.  I,  c.  1  and  2. — Hsmtr. 
Od,  1  and  S.—Hesiod.  7W.  v.  140.— Thee- 
irU.  Id,  1,  kc—SlrtA,  8.— fwy.  G.  4,  v.  170. 
.£n.  6,  V.  630,  1.  8,  v.  418,  3ic.  I.  11,  ▼.  263. 

^Otfid.  Met.  13,  v.  780,  1.  14,  v.  «4«. A 

people  of  Asia. 

Ctcnus,  a  son  of  Mnrs  by  Pelopea,  killed 
by  Hercules.  The  manner  of  his  death  pro- 
voked Man  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  reaolved 
severely  to  punish  his  murderer,  bat  be  was 
prevented  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Hf 
gin.  fab.  31  and  261 — Haiod.  in  Seui.  Hen. 

A  son  of  Neptune,  invulnerable  in  every 

part  of  bis  body.  Achilles  fought  against  him; 
but  when  be  saw  that  his  darts  were  of  no  ef- 
fect, he  threw  bim  on  the  ground  and  amotfaercd 
him.  He  stripped  him  of  his  annour,  and  saw 
him  suddenly  changed  into  a  bird  of  the  same 
name.  Oind.  MH.  12,  fab.  3.— r— A  son  of 
Hyrie,  changed  into  a  iwaB.— — A  son  of  Sflie- 
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iihi,U^flfLi^a.  He  wu  deeply  afflicttd 
ftt  ifee  deiife  of  hu  friead  aod  relation  Pbaetoo, 
nai  m(be  oiidit  of  hit  lamentatioiM  be  wat 
BMBvphoMd  isto  a  swan.  Ovid  Mtt  2,  ▼. 
»7^r»g..fii.  10,  ▼.  Isg^Paw.  1,  c.  $0. 
— A  hone'iBame.     SUL  6.  Tkeb,  ▼  6t4. 

Cn>Ai|  a  profligate  Cretan,  made  judge  at 
Jtomeby  AatDDf.  .  dc.  in  PhiL  5  and  8. 
Cisus,  an  Athenian  of  great  valoar,  &c. 

Pmu.  10,  e.  SI. A  painter  who  made  a 

pimtiig  of  Ike  Argonanti.    This  celebrated 
piece  WIS  be^t  by  the  orator  Uorteasiui,  for 


mtakob.   PXiM.84. 
CTDim,  the  wife  of  Anaiilans,  &c.    He- 

nd»L  7,  e.  185 ^The  mother  of  Cleobis  and 

iiCn.    FU.  CleabJs. A  girl  beloTed   by 

IcoBtiiis.    Vii.  Aeontioi. One  of  Gyrene's 

attcadanlk    firg  6.  4,  t.  829. 

CTDm7t,arifer  of  Cilicia,  near  Tarsus,  where 

Aknader  bathed  when  corered  with  sweat  The 

eomeqoeaeei  prof ed  alnostfatal  to  the  monareh. 

C«rt.»,c.4.^-iiiitm.  11,0,  8. 

CrooN,  a  ftiead  of  Tumns  against  .ffineas. 

rvg.  A.  10,  f.  SS6. 

Crooir  aad  CrsoirtA,  now  Cenea,  a  town  of 
C-ete,  boilt  by  a  eoiooy  from  Samos.  It  was 
ispposed  that  Minos  generally  resided  there. 
Heoee  Cifdmum.  (knd.  Met,  8,  ?.  22 — Firg. 
JBn,  12,  T.  868.— SiZ.  2,  ▼.  109.— Lw.  31,  c 
«.— Lacfa.  1,  r.  229. 

Ctdomu,  an  island  opposite  Leabos.    Ptm. 

CTaauA,  a  city  of  Phrygia.    Hsrodol.  7,  e. 
80. 
CToaoiiut  a  man  who  led  a  colony  to  Samos. 

Ctonus,  FU.  CycQUs. 

Ctlabos,  a  pliee  near  Argot  in  Pelopomiesns. 
PliU.iMFfnk 

CrtMAKif  monntains  of  Phrygia  wher^  the 
Ctysier  takes  iu  rise.     Pirn.  6,  c.  29. 

Cruds,  a  people  among  the  Illyrians.  There 
vai  is  their  eoontry  a  monnment  in  honour  of 
Cadmos.    JUun. 

Ctumdvs,  a  son  of  Pbryzus  and  Calliope. 

Ctllaiabis,  a  public  place  for  exercises  at 
Alps,  where  was  a  statue  of  Minerra.    Pons. 

CnuLBlaus,  a  gallant  of  the  wife  of  Dio- 
■edes,fi«. 

CniJuun,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Cen- 
tain,  pMsionately  food  of  Uylonome.  They 
penskcd  both  at  the  same  time.  Ovid.  12,  Jtfcl. 

?.  406, ^A  celebrated  horse  of  Pollux  or  of 

Caitw,  according  to  Seneca.  Vtrg.  6.  8.  v.  00. 

Ctllbm,  a  son  of  Elatus.    Poiu.  8,  c.  4. 

Cruijrs,  Che  mother  of  Lycaon,  by  Pela»> 

IBS-  JipolUd.  3,  c  8. ^A  naTal  station  of  Elis 

io  PelopoooesQs.     Pom.  4,  c.  23. A  monn- 

taifl  of  Arcadia,  with  a  small  (own  on  its  decli- 
htf ,  which  received  its  name  from  Cyllen.  Mer- 
cery was  bora  there;  hence  his  soname  of  Cyi^ 
ifliaMs,  which  ia  indiscriminately  applied  to  any 
thiig  be  ia?ented,  or  over  which  he  presided. 
Litam,  1,  ▼.  663— Horal.  ep.  18,  ▼.  13.— 
i*ttM.8,c  n— r»y.  JEn,  8,  ▼.  139— Owd. 
•*<•  is,  ».J4«.  jat.  Ji,  3,  ?.  141. 

CTLubrsiua,  a  surname  of  Metcoij^  from 
i^  iN^gbnn  «i  the  moantida  CyUene^ 


Ctixtbh,  certain  slaves  at  Syracase.  finw- 
dof.  7,  c   156. 

CiLON,  an  Athenian,  who  aspired  to  tyranny. 
Berodoi.  6,  c  71. 

Ctma  or  Ctmji,  the  largest  and  most  beauti« 
fol  town  of  .£olia,  called  also  Pkriconia  and 
PhrieonHti  and  Ciwna.  Vid.  CamsB.  Liv.  37, 
c.  11.— Ctc.  Place  20.— Herodol.  1,  c  149. 

CtmodSce,  CiME,  and  Ctmo,  one  of  the  Ne- 
reides. Hesiod.  Thet^.  v.  Zbb.-^Virg,  6.4, 
T.  388. 

Cymolus,  and  Cimolus,  an  island  of  the  Cre- 
tan sea.     Ofoid.  7,  Met^  t.  463. 

Ctm5thoe,  one  of  the  Nereides,  represenl- 
ed  by  Virg.  JEn,  1,  t.  148,  as  assisting  the  Tro- 
jans with  Triton  ailer  the  storm  with  which 
.£olns,  at  the  request  of  Juno,  had  aiBicted  the 
fleet. 

CTVAaA,  one  of  Horace's  fayourites,  4  (M.  1, 
▼.4 

CTNiBGiaus,  an  Athenian  celebrated  for  his 
extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the 
poet  iBschylus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
he  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  their  ships,  and 
seized  one  of  their  Tessels  with  his  right  hand, 
which  was  immediately  seTceed  by  the  enemy. 
Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel  with  bis  left  hand, 
and  when  be  had  lost  that  also,  he  still  kept  hii 

bold  with  bis  teeth.    Herodoi.  8,  c.  114. 

iusCtn.  2,  c.  9. 

Cynjithium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  founded  by 
one  of  the  companions  of  .Sneas.  Dion^a.  Htd. 

Cynanb,  a  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who  married  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas, 
by  whom  she  had  Euiydice.    Polyctn.  8. 

Cymapks,  a  river  falUog  into  the  £uxine. 
Oetd.  4,  Poia.  a.  10,  V.  49. 

Cynaxa.     Vid.  Cnnaxa. 

Cynbas.     Vid.  Cineas. 

Cyn&sii  and  Cynbtjk,  a  nation  of  the  remot- 
est shores  of  Europe,  towards  the  ocean.  Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  S3. 

Cynstbussa,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  set. 
Pita.  4,  c.  12. 

Cynia,  a  lake  of  Acamania.    ;Slra6.  16. 

CYVtci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  An- 
tisthenes  the  Athenian.  They  received  this 
name  a  eantn^  mordadUUe,  from  their  canine 
propensity  to  criticise  the  lives  and  actions  of 
men,  or  because,  like  dogs,  they  were  not  asham- 
ed to  gratify  their  criminal  desires  publicly.  They 
were  famous  for  their  contempt  of  riches,  for  the 
negligence  of  their  dress,  and  the  length  of  their 
bearu.  Diogenes  was  one  of  their  sect.  Thej 
generally  slept  on  the  ground.  Cic.  1.  Cff,  36 
aod  41. 

Cykisca,  a  daughter  of  Arcbidamus  king  of 
Sparta,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  chariot 
races  at  the  Olympic  games.    Pons.  3,  c.  8. 

Cywo,  a  woman  who  preserved  the  life  of  Cy- 
rus.    Herodoi.  1,  c.  110. 

CynocbpbIlk,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  the 
proconsul  Quintins  conquered  Philip  of  Mace- 
doo,  and  put  an  end  to  the  first  Macedonian  war, 
B.  C.  197.  Liv.  33,  c.  7. 

CYNOcaraiLi,  a  nation  in  India,  who  have 
the  head  of  a  dog,  according  to  some  traditions. 
PItn.  7,  c.  2. 

CYNOfHONns,  a  festival  at  Argot,  observeil 
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Tov  «vr«c  fovMy,  nidiif  dofi,  becante  they  uaed 
to  kill  all  the  clog*  they  net 

Ciii(>aTA8,  one  of  tlie  aoeieat  Unp  of  Siiftr- 
Ca,  too  of  ABjclat  and  Diomeda.  Paw.  8,  c.  1. 

CYVoanoN,  a  nounlaiB  of  Peloponoeiat. 
Pain,  t,  c.  SI. 

Ctnos,  a  tovrn  of  Locrit. Aaolhar  in 

Thenalj,  where  Pynrha,  Deacalion^  wife,  was 
Juried. 

CTKOtAaoBf,  a  taraame  of  Uercnies.-- — A 
aoMli  villafo  of  Attica  of  the  taaae  name,  where 
the  Cynic  pfailofopbetB  had  ettabKsbad  their 
•ehoal.     Hermit.  6  and  «. 

CnroswaA,  (a  itg's  loai*),  a  proaioiitovy 
of  the  Thradaa  Chenooatoi,  where  Hecuha 
wa»  changed  ioto  a  dog,  aad  haried.  OoM.  18. 
Met.  689. 

CtNoidEA,  a  njufk  of  Ida  in  Crete.  She 
nursed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  star 
which  bears  the  mbm  aaaM.  It  is  the  sane  as 
(he  Una  Miaor.     (hid.  #hif.  8,  ▼.  107. 

CfimUA,  a  beaotiAil  wemao,  wbo  was  nit- 
tress  to  IVepcrfiitf.— -A  somaase  of  Diana, 
fiom  onaot  Cyathas,  where  she  was  bom. 

CTHTnua,  a  suraaneof  Apollo,  AnsM  aMaat 
*  Cynthas. 

Ctnthos,  a  aouQtaio  of  Delos,  so  high  that 
k  if  said  tooTcrshadaw  the  whole  island.  Apollo 
was  sumamed  Cynihiut,  and  Diana  CfpOkiaj  as 
they  were  bom  on  the  mountain,  which  was  sa- 
ered  to  them.  Virg.  6.  3,  ?.  88.— Oatd.  8. 
JIfel.  V.  804.     Fort.  8,  ▼.  848. 

Ctmvebnsbs,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  Paw. 
8,  ei  21. 

Ctnus,  a  aaYal  stotion  of  Opaas.  Id.  10, 
e.  1. 

CtpIaissi  and  CrrAaissiA,  a  town  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, near  Messaaia.  JUv.  88,  c.  81. — 
Pirn.  4.  r.  6. 

CTPiaissus,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephas  of  Cea, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  He  killed  a  fhTourite  stag 
of  Apollo*s,  for  which  he  was  so  oony  that  he 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  by  the  god  into 
a  cypress  tree.     Vhrg.  JEn,  8,  ?.  SSO.—Ovid 

Mtt.  10,   ?.    If  1. A  town  near  Delphi. 

Mela,  8,  e.  8. 

CrpH&aa,afortifledplaeeofThesaaIy.  Em. 
88,  c.  13. 

Crpailtfvs,  a  native  of.  Carthage,  wbo, 
though  bom  of  heathen  parents,  became  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  and  tha  bishop  of  his  ooan- 
h7.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  stady, 
he  abandoned  his  wife;  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
charity  he  distributed  his  goods  to  the  poor.  He 
wrote  81  letters,  besides  several  treatises,  de 
Dn  graHd,  de  viryinum  habUu^  &c.  and  render- 
ed his  compositions  Talaabte  by  the  information 
he  coDTcys  of  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
ehurdi,  and  by  the  sottndnCM  and  purity  of  his 
theology.  He  died  a  martyr,  A.  D.  868.  The 
bast  editions  of  Cyprian  are,  that  of  Fell,  fol. 
Oioo.  1688,  and  that  reprinted  Amst.  '1 700. 

CTPavs,  a  daaghtar  of  Antony  and  Qleopft- 

Ira,  who  married  Apippa. A  lai*ge  island 

in  the  Mediterraaean  sea,  at  tha  sooth  of  Cili- 
cia,  and  at  tiia  west  of  Syria,  formerly  joined 
to  tiie  continent  near  Syna,  acoordiag  to  Fliny. 
Ithaa  haat  Mclantly ealled  4i8aiwlii,  Awa- 


ikmU,  Jkpt^  Cermfis,  CalMiia»  or  ColWe, 
JMoooria,  and  SpetkU.  It  has  beea  oelcbratod 
kr  giving  birth  to  Veoas,  saraamed  Cigfna,  who 
was  the  chief  dei^  of  the  place,  and  to  whose 
service  maay  places  and  temples  were  cooee- 
cmtod.  It  was  aucieotly  divided  iato  aiae  kiog^ 
doBM,  and  was  for  some  time  aader  the  power 
of  £gyp^  *^  afterwards  of  the  Persiaas.  The 
Qmeks  made  themselves  asasters  of  it,  aad  it 
was  takaa  from  tliem  by  the  Romans  Its  laagih, 
aoeoniiag  to  Strabo,  is  1400  stadia.  There  were 
three  oekbmted  temples  there,  two  sacred  to 
Venns,  and  the  other  to  iupitor.  The  inhabi- 
tants ware  given  macb  to  pleasare  and  diasipa- 
Ikm.  Stmt.  U  — PM.  5,  c  U.-^Flw-  S,  c 
8.— >liisCi«.  18,  c.  6.— PImi.  18,  c.  84, 1.  85,  c 
8, 1.  88,  c  88.«-^l/«la,  8,  e.  7. 

CTPsib.lDBs,  Ihe  name  of  thme  prioee^  as 
deaoendaois  of  C^pselas,  who  reigaed  at  Co- 
rinth daring  73  years.  Cypselas  was  saeeeeded 
by  his  soo  Periiader,  wbo  tef^  bis  kingdom  a£Wr 
a  rrigo  of  40  years,  to  Cypsetos  11. 

Ctp^Ims,  a  kiog  of  Arcadia^  who  mairied 
the  daughter  of  Ctcsiphoa,  to  sin»gthen  hian 
self  against  the  Heraclidw.  Pima.  4,  c.  8.-^— 
A  oMo  of  Oorioth,  son  of  Eetioa,  aad  ftther  of 
Periander.  Ha  destroyed  the  Baoehiadss,  aad 
seined  apon  the  sovereiga  power,  aboat  868 
years  before  ChrisT.  He  reiaed  80  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  soo.  Periaader  had  two 
sons,  Lyeuphnm  and  Cypselas,  who  was  ioaaoe. 
Cypselos  received  his  name  from  the  Greek 
word  xM^^x^  a  eq^,  becaase  when  tha  Bac- 
chiadsB  attempted  to  kill  bim,  bis  mother  aav^ 
his  life  by  eoocealmg  him  ia  a  coffer.  JPsm. 
6,  c.  17.-YCk.  Ttise.  6,  c.  87.— HerodaC    1,  e. 

114, 1.  6,  c   98,  aic.— jiriJtol.  Pottl The 

father  of  Miltiades.    Hen^Joi.  8,  c.  36. 

Ctraunis,  an  island  of  Libya.  A.  4,  c.  I8§. 

CTaailwA,  a  province  of  the  Elymcaas. 

Ctrb,  a  fountoia  near  Cyrene. 

CtrIIiaIca,  a  country  of  Afirica»  af  whi^ 
Cyrene  is  the  capitol.     fid.  Cyreoa. 

CtrkmaIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  fol- 
lowed the  doctrine  of  Arittippos.  They  placed 
their  tmwmiim  6omMi  in  pleasure,  and  saMI  that 
virtue  ought  to  be  commended  becatue  it  cave 

pleasure.      Uert.  m  Arist. Ck.  dt  jTwi. 

D.S 

CTRsm,  the  daughter  of  the  river  1 
of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  He  i 
ried  her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  cailled 
Cyretiaica,  where  she  brought  forth  Arsataeaa. 
She  is  called  by  some  daughter  of  Ujrpoews, 
king  of  the  Laplthae,  and  son  of  the  Penens. 
Virg.  G  4,  V  SiU—JuMlM.  13,  c  7.^iHfidlflr. 

PyA.  8 ^A  celebrated  city  of  Ubya,  to 

which  Ariststus,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  coIoqiub 
settled  there,  gave  his  mother's  name.  C  jvene 
was  sitoato  ia  a  beantifal  and  fertile  plmin, 
aboat  eleven  miles  from  the  Mediterranemn  oem, 
and  it  becaBse  the  capital  of  the  eoaatiy,  which 
was  called  Ptniapotkt  oa  aceount  of  tbe  fite 
cities  which  it  contained.  It  gave  biHb  to  nraAj 
peat  men,  among  whom  were  Calliniacl&in, 
Emtostheoes,  Cameodes,  Aristippos,  &c.  The 
town  of  Cyrene  was  bailt  by  Battas,  B.  C.  630, 
and  the  kingdom  was  bequeathed  to  the   B». 

iis,B^G.  87,bf  ki^PMemyAnpaa^.    £b. 
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nktSmii^Pmu.  10,  e.  IS.— Slmft.  17^ 
JlUt,  I,  t  S^Plin,  6,  e.  6.— Toeil.  Awn,  S, 

CnuDis,  one  of  (be  Ihirtj  tyrants  vrlio  ht- 
ami  (he  Bonan  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Gel- 
hum.    HediedA.D.  S59. 

Ctullds,  a  Ushop  of  Jeroaalem,  who  died 
A.  D.  SM.  OrUiwfitingifCOBiposed  in  Greek, 
ftcce  reama  fS  cotadbcirf ,  and  a  letter  to  the 
coii^nr,  OnrtiBtiBe,  Che  best  editioo  of  which 

it  Milks,  M.  Oxon.   1109. A  bishop  of 

AlexsnUi,  who  died  A.  D.  444.  The  best 
editwB  sf  Ui  writings,  which  are  mostly  con- 
trmniii  is  Gieek,  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  7  vols. 

im 

Cmn^  a  plaee  of  Enboea. 

Craavi,  a  dri?er  in  the  games  which  Scipio 

ohibited  io  Aihca,  Ice.     lUU.  16,  r.  S42. 

A  fliao  of  Ax^pM,  who  foanded  a  city  in  Cher- 

Mnesos.  IMmL  h. A  rirer  that  falls  into  the 

C&i|MiB  lea^    PbtL  m  Pomp. ^An  island  on 

the  eoait  oT  lignria,  the  same  as  Corsica;  and 
caUeil  after  CjTMt,  the  SOD  of  Heicoles.  Virg, 
EiL  »,  f.  S0.-PW8.  to,  c.  17. 
CrasA,  a  people  of  JEthiopia. 
CraiBADA,  so  lodian  nation. 
Craans,  a  peopfe  of  Macedonia,  near  Pel- 
It. 

CtubistIca,  a  conntrr  of  Syria  near  Cili- 
OS.  of  vbich the  capital  was  called  Cyrrkum. 

PUn.  5,  c.  2S. Cic.  M.  6,  ep.  18. 

CTiant  aad  Craua,  a  rirer  of  Iberia,  in 
Afit.  I 

CntiLm,  an  Alheoian,  stoned  to  death  by 
\u9  coantrynen,  becaaae  he  adrised  them  to  re-  ' 
ceite  (In  amj  of  Xerxes,  and  to  sabmit  to  the 
pow«r«fP)enia.  Demattk.  dt  Ccroiuf.    CU.  8, 
d^  ^  c  II. 

Craoi,  a  Amg  of  Peraia,  son  of  Cambyses  and 
Maodaae,  das^ter  of  Astyages  king  of  Media. 
Hit  fstber  was  of  an  ignoble  family,  whose  maiw 
ritge  with  Maodane  had  been  coosammated  on 
iccoant  of  the  apptebeosioos  of  Atiyages.  (  yui. 
^^f*S^)  Cyras  waa  exposed  as  soon  as  bom ; 
Int  be  was  preserved  by  a  shepherdess,  who 
cdocalsd  him  as  her  own  son.   As  he  was  play- 
iag  wiib  bis  eqaab  in  years,  be  was  elected  king 
ia  t  ccrtun  diTcrsion,  aod  he  exercised  his  pow- 
er with  wch  an  independent  spirit,  that  he  or-  I 
dered  one  of  his  play  companions  to  be  severely  | 
whipficd  hr  disobedience.    The  father  of  the 
joDtbf  whs  was  a  nobleman,  complained  to  the 
^Dg  of  Che  ill  treatment  which  his  son  had  re- 
ceived from  n  shepherd's  son.    Astyages  order- 
ed CjriB  before  him,  aod  ditcoTered  that  he  was 
.Masdaoe'i  son,  from  whom  be  had  to  much  to 
sf»prehead.    He  treated  him  with  great  cold- 
oeu;  and  Cyms,  unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  es- 
ciperf  ffom  bis  confinement,  and  begao  to  leyy 
troops  to  dethrone  his  grandfather.   He  was  as- 
■9ied  aad  enooora^ped  by  the  ministers  of  As- 
i;aget,  who  were  displeased  with  the  binges  op- 
prenioB.  He  marebcd  against  him,  and  Astya- 
ges was  defeated  in  a  battle,  and  (akea  prison- 
er, B.  C.  6S9.  From  this  victory  the  empire  of 
Media  baeanM  tribntary  to  the  Peniani.  Cyrus 
tabdaed  4e  eaatem  parts  of  Asia,  and  made 
war  against  Croesos,  hing  of  Lydia,  whom  be 
^oqaend,  B.  C  64S.    He  invaded  the  king- 


dom of  Assyria,  and  took  the  dty  of  BahjloB,by 
drying  the  aiannels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  march- 
ing his  troops  through  the  bed  of  the  river,  while 
the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  festival.  He 
afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris,  the  queen 
of  the  Messagette,  a  Scythian  nation,  and  waa 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C.  6S0.  The 
victorious  qneen,  who  had  lost  her  son  in  a  pre- 
vious encounter,  was  so  incensed  against  C)rus, 
that  she  cut  off  his  head,  aod  threw  it  into  a  ves- 
sel tilled  with  human  blood,  exclaiming,  Sella 
U  umgvme  quern  tUiiti.  Xenopbon  has  written 
the  lifeof  Cyrus;  but  his  histoiy  is  not  perfect- 
ly aotheatic  In  the  character  of  Cyrus,  he  do- 
lineates  a  brave  and  virtuous  prince,  and  often 
puts  in  his  month  many  of  the  sayings  of  Socra^ 
tes.  The  chronology  is  false;  and  Xenopbon, 
in  bit  narration,  has  given  existence  to  persons 
whom  no  other  historian  ever  mentioned.  The' 
CyrcpcBdia,  therefore,  is  uot  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  authentic  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but 
we  mast  consider  it  as  showing  what  every  good 
and  virtuous  prince  ought  to  be.  Diod.  1. — 
Herodot,  I,  c  75,  &c.— Juflin.  I,  c.  5  and  7. 
——The  younger  Cyrus  was  the  younger  son  of 
Darius  Nolhus,  aod  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes. 
He  was  scot  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  as^st  the  Ijacedsemoniaos  against  Athens.  Ar- 
taxerxes succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
Nothus;  end  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an  aspiring  soul, 
attempted  to  assassinate  him.  He  was  discover* 
ed,  and  would  have  been  punished  with  death, 
bad  not  his  mother,  Parysatis,  saved  him  from 
the  hands  of  the  executioner  by  her  tears  and 
entreaties.  This  circumstance  did  not  in  the 
least  check  the  ambition  of  Cyrus;  be  was  ap- 
pointed over  Lydia  and  the  sea  coast,  where  be 
secretly  fomeoted  rebellion,  and  levied  troops 
under  various  pretences.  At  last  he  took  the 
field  with  an  artny  of  100,000  barbarians,  aad 
13,000  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Clear- 
chus.  Artaxerxes  met  him  with  900,000  men 
near  Cunaxa.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody, 
and  Cyrus  might  have  perhaps  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, bad  not  bis  uncommon  rashuess  proved  his 
ruin.  It  is  said  that  the  two  royal  brothers  met 
in  person,  and  engaged  with  the  most  inveterate 
fury,  and  their  engagement  ended  in  the  death 
of  Cyrus,  401  years  B.  C.  Artaxerxes  was  so 
anxious  of  its  being  universally  reported  Ihat  his 
brother  bad  fallen  by  his  hand,  that  be  put  to 
death  two  of  bis  subjecU,  for  boasting  that  the/ 
had  killed  Cyrus.  The  Greeks,  who  were  en- 
gaged io  the  expedition,  obtained  much  glory  in 
the  battle;  and  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  tVey 
remained  victorious  in  the  field  without  a  com- 
maniJer.  They  were  not,  however,  discourag- 
ed, though  at  a  great  distance  from  their  coun- 
try; and  sariounded  on  every  side  by  a  powerful 
enemy.  Tl.ey  unanimously  united  in  the  elec- 
tion of  commanders,  and  traversed  all  Asia,  io 
spite  of  ibe  continual  attacks  of  the  Persians,  and 
nothing  is  more  truly  celebrated  in  ancient  his- 
tory than  the  bold  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 
The  journey  that  they  made  from  the  place  of 
their  first  embarkation  till  their  return,  has  beea 
calculated  at  1165  leagues,  performed  in  the 
space  of  16  months,  including  all  the  time  which 
was  devoted  to  taile  rest  end  refreflbmeat.  This 
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M(reat  hat  been  celelmitod  hy  XMophon,  who 
WAS  one  of  their  leeden,  end  tmonc  the  friends 
and  lopporten  of  Cyras.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
letter  he  wrote  to  LaeedsBmon,  to  solieit  auxi- 
liaries, Cyrus  boasted  his  philosophy,  his  royal 
blood,  and  his  ability  to  drinh  niora  wine  than 
his  brother  without  being  iatoiieated.    PhU.  tn 

•Ater.— Diod.  14 — Jtisfm.  6,  c.  11 ^A  ri- 

Tal  of  Horace,  in  the  alTeetions  of  one  of  hb 

mistresses,  1.  od.  17,  t.  t4. A  poet  of  P»> 

nopolis,  in  the  age  of  Theododns. 

Craus  and  CTaoptfus,  a  city  of  Syria,  bnilt 
by  the  Jews  io  bonoor  of  Cyras,  whose  humani- 
ty in  relieriog  them  Arom  their  eaptirity  they 
wished  (bos  to  commemonte. 

Cteits,  a  river  of  Persia,  now  JTitr. 

Ctta,  a  town  of  Colcbis,  famous  for  the  poi- 
Bonons  herbs  which  it  produces,  and  for  the  birth 
of  Medea.  Fl&ee,  6,  ▼.  69S.— IVoperf.  se,  el. 
1,Y.  7S. 

Cttjeis,  a  soraame  of  Medea,  from  her  being 
an  inhabitant  of  Cyta.     Propert  f,  el.  4,  ▼.  7. 

Cttbeea,  now  Certgo,  an  island  on  theeoast 
of  Lacooia  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  particulate 
if  saered  to  the  goddess  Venus  who  was  from 
thence  suraamed  CtfUurita,  and  who  rose,  as 
some  suppose,  from  the  sea,  near  its  coasts.  It 
wu  for  some  time  under  the  power  of  the  Ar- 
giTOs,  and  always  considered  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  maritime  powers.  The  PhoDnicians 
had  built  thera  a  famous  temple  to  Venus.  Virg. 
wEn  1,  ▼.  268, 1.  10,  t.  5.— Pous.  S,  c.  S3.— 

(hid.  Met.  4,  ▼.  t88, 1.  16,  v.  986 IWl.  4,  ▼. 

n.'^Bendoi.  l,c.  29. 

CtthXeaa,  a  suroame  of  Venus. 

Cttbbris,  a  certain  eourtexanr,  much  re- 
spected  by  the  poet  Gallus,  as  well  aa  by  Anto- 
ny. 

CrTBiaoN,  Vtd.  CitbsBronj 

Cttberuv,  a  place  of  Attica. 

Ctthbeus,  a  river  of  Elis.    Pons.  6,  c.  ft. 

Ctthnos,  now  Thermia,  an  island  near  At- 
ticn,  famous  for  its  cheese.  It  has  been  called 
Ophiousa  and  Dryopit.  Opid.  Met.  6,  t.  262 

Cttineum.  one  of  the  four  cities  called  Tc- 
trapolis,  in  Doris.  Stnh.  9,^Tkueifd.  1,  c.  107. 


CmssoBm,  a  ion  of  Phiyzas,  ftc.  flsridse. 

7,  c.  197. 

Cttoevs,  now  Ktidros,  a  mountain  and  town 
of  Galatia,  built  by  Cytoras,  son  of  Phiyzus, 
and  abounding  in  box  wood.  CotiiU.  4,  i,  IS. 
^Ovid.  Met.  4,  %,  Sll.— Slrob.  11.— Fiiy.  Q. 
2,  ▼.  4S7. 

CtzIcum,  or  Ctzicus,  an  island  of  the  Pr»* 
pontis,  about  6S0  stadia  in  circumference,  with 
a  town  called  Cyiieus. '  Alexander  joined  it  Io 
the  continent  by  two  bridges,  and  from  that  time 
it  was  called  a  peninsula.  It  had  two  hariMMua 
called  Panormus  and  Chytns,  the  first  natural, 
and  the  other  artificial.  It  became  one  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  of  Asia  It  was  be- 
sieged by  Mithridates,  and  relieved  by  Locui- 
lus.  JW.  S,  c.  6.— Piin.  6,  c  S8.— i)i4Ni. 
18. 

CtzIcus,  a  son  of  (Eoeut  and  Stilbn,  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.  He  hospitably  received  the 
Aigonauts,  in  their  expeditioa  against  Colchis. 
A&r  their  departure  flrom  theeourt  of  Cyxicoay 
they  were  driven  back  in  the  night,  by  a  stonn^ 
upon  the  coast;  and  the  inhabitants  seeing  such 
an  unexpected  number  of  men,  furiously  attack- 
ed them,  supposing  them  to  be  the  Pela^  their 
ancient  enemies.  In  this  noetnnal  engageaBMity 
many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  Cyncaa 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Jason  himself  whe 
honoured  him  with  a  ^dendid  funeral,  end  rain* 
ed  a  stately  monnment  over  his  grave,  •^peiied. 

1,  c.  9.— JFIflce — ApoUim.^0^pkeiu. Tke 

chief  town  of  the  island  of  Cysicum,  bnilt  where 
the  island  is  joined  by  the  bridges  to  the  conti- 
nent. It  has  two  excellent  harbours  called  Pa- 
normus and  Chytns.  The  former  is  naturally 
large  and  beantiAil,  and  the  other  owes  all  ila 
conveniences  to  the  hand  of  art  The  town  ia 
situate  partly  on  a  mountain,  and  partly  in  a 
plain.  The  Argonauts  built  a  temple  to  Cybele 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  derives  its  name  fhtea 
Cysicus,  who  was  killed  there  by  Jason.  The 
Athenians  defeated,  near  this  place,  their  eae- 
mies  of  Lacedaemon,  assisted  by  Phanabaxosy 
B.  C.  410.  Ftor.  S,  c  6,  ace.— Slra».-^i^ 
Ion.  1.  Propert.  9,  el.  22.— Heee.  2,  t.  6S6. 


DAiE,  Dabje,  or  Dai,  now  the  Dahiatan,  a 
people  of  Scythia,  who  dwelt  on  tbe  bor- 
den  of  the  Caspian  sea.  8U.  IS,  \.  764.— Li*- 
emi.  7,  V  429.— Fw)g.  jBn.  1,  v.  728. 

Daci  and  Dac je,  a  warlike  nation  of  Germa- 
ny, beyond  the  Danube,  whose  country,  called 
Budo,  was  conquered  by  tbe  Romans  under  Tra- 
jan, after  a  war  of  15  years,  A.  D.  lOS  The 
emperor  joined  the  country  to  Moesia^  by  erect- 
ing a  magnificent  bridge  across  the  Danube, 
considered  as  the  best  of  his  works,  which  how- 
ever ihe  envy  of  bis  successor  Adrian  demolish- 
ed. Dacia  now  forms  the  modera  countries  of 
WalmMa,  Trmuyiimia,  and  MoUaoia,  Imm. 
2,  V.  58. 

DAcYcusy  a  suroame  amuflMd  by  Domitian  on 


his  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians.  Jeto,  6. 
V.  204. 

DactYu,  a  name  given  to  Ihe  priests  of  Cy^ 
bele,  which  some  derive  ftom  /«»r0xe(  finger^ 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as  the 
fiazers  of  the  hands.    Peiis.l,c  8. 

DADics,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Scythia  HeniaL 
S,c.  91. 

D jbdIla,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lyeia,  wh«e 
Dsedalus  was  buried  aceording  to  Pitfiy  5,  e. 

27. A  name  given  to  Circe,  from  her  being 

emmmg,  (/«j/«xec),  and  like  Dssdalas,  addict- 
ed to  deceit  and  artifice.  Vkg.  JEn*  7,  v.  282. 
Two  festivals  in  Boeotia.  One  of  these  vras  ob- 
served at  Alaleomenos  by  the  Platmans,  ie  e 
laige  grove,  when  they  exposed,  ia  the  epoi 
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mir,fJe0Vflf  bMM  ink.  wd  eanfiUy  bbwrr- 
od  vkfihflr  ibe  crowi  that  cime  to  prey  apoo 


tbw  tfoeded  tkcir  fligbL  All  the 
wkkk  any  of  theie  birds  alighted,  were 
4kady  cot  down,  aod  witk  them  ttatuos  were 
■ade,  called  DmimtM,  in  hoooar  oTDadalos — 
The  otber  fMti?al  was  of  a  more  tolemn  kind. 
It  waa  celetnted  evciy  sixty  yean  by  all  the 
dtiea  of  Bseolia,  as  a  compeotatioa  for  the  io- 
tenaisakA  of  the  imaller  festivals  for  that  oom- 
her  of  years,  danag  tiw  exile  of  the  PUtaaos. 
Poarteea  of  ifae  statues,  called  Dadala,  were 
distiibaiaJ  by  lot  amoog  the  Platsaas,  Leba- 

Thespiaas, 


i  they  had  cdfeetcd  a  reeoaciliatioo  amoog 
the  Platxaos,  aad  caaaed  them  to  be  recalled 
lima  exile,  aboat  the  time  that  Thebes  was  re- 
ttsted  by  Caasander,  the  son  of  Antipater.  Dai^ 
n%  this  festiial,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a 
bridemaid  accompaDied  a  statae  whieh  was 
I  m  female  garmeals,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
This  proeessaoo  was  attended  to  the 
lop  of  moont  Citbcroo,  by  many  of  the  Boeo- 
tiaaiy  whs  had  places  assi^ed  them  by  lot 
Ben  mi  altar  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  ee- 
Bcated  together  tike  stones,  was  erected,  and 
ifon  it  were  thrown  large  quantities  of  eombas- 
tiUe  materials.  Afterwards  a  boll  was  sacti- 
iced  to  Jopiter,  aad  an  ox  or  heifer  to  Jaab,  by 
ft ery  oaa  of  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  by  the 
most  opdkent  that  atteaded.  The  poorest  citi- 
leoft  oSmd  small  cattle;  and  all  these  oblatioDs, 
together  wtdi  the  Dadala,  were  thrown  in  the 
eommon  heap  and  set  oo  fire,  aod  totally  reduc- 
ed to  aAe«.  They  originated  io  this:  When  Ju- 
no, after  a  qaanel  with  Jupiter,  had  retured  to 
Eeboea,  aad  refssed  to  return  to  bis  bed,  tbe 
god,  aoxioas  for  her  return,  went  to  consult  Ci- 
thseron  king  of  Platsea,  to  fiad  some  effectual 
measure  to  break  her  obstiaacy.  Cithcron  ad- 
fised  him  to  drem  a  statue  ia  womao^s  apparel, 
ind  oany  it  in  a  chariot,  and  publicly  to  report 
it  was  Platsea,  the  daagbter  of  Asopus,  whom  be 
waa  flHBg  to  many.  The  adWce  was  followed, 
wd  Joao  informed  of  her  husband's  fVitnre  mar- 
nage,  repaired  in  haste  to  meet  the  chariot,  aod 
was  easily  united  to  him,  when  she  discovered 
the  artfal  measares  he  had  made  use  of  to  effect 
a  rrcoDCiliation.    Pohsoii  Sf  PkU. 

DcDluoM,  a  son  of  Lucifer,  brother  to  Ceyx, 
•ad  Ather  of  Philoais.  He  was  so  afflicted  at 
the  death  of  Phikmis,  whom  Diana  had  par  to 
death,  that  he  threw  hiaiself  dowo  from  the  top 
of  owant  Pamamus,  and  was  changed  Into  a  fal- 
•an  by  ApoUo.     (hid.  Met.  1 1,  ▼  296. 

DjdIlus,  an  Athenian,  loo  of  Eopalamos, 
descended  from  Erechtheus,  king  of  Atheos. 
He  was  die  most  iogenius  artist  of  his  age,  and 
to  him  we  ar^  indebted  for  the  invention  of  tbe 
wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  level,  aod 
■noy  other  meehanicnl  instmmeots,  and  the 
Mils  of  ships.  He  made  statues  whieh  moved 
of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  endowed  with 
Ufe.  Tolas,  his  sister^  son,  promised  to  be  as 
yreat  as  himself,  by  the  mgeouity  of  his  inven- 
lioiis;  aad  Aerefore.  firom  envy,  he  durew  him 
domn  from  t  window  and  killed  him.  After 
I  yMb,  Padalos,  Witt  his  ND 


,  led  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where  Ml? 
nos,  king  of  the  countrr,  gave  him  a  cordial  r^ 
eeption.  Dssdalus  made  a  funous  Inbyrinth  lor 
Mines,  and  amisted  Pasiphae,  the  queen,  to  gr«- 
lily  her  unnatarat  passion  for  a  bull.  For  this 
action,  ]>mdalas  incuned  the  displeasure  of  Mi- 
nos, who  ordered  him  to  be  coofincd  in  the  la- 
byrinth which  he  had  eonstraeted.  Here  ha 
made  himself  wings  with  feathers  and  wax,  and 
carefully  fitted  them  to  his  body,  aod  to  that  of 
his  son,  woo  was  the  companion  of  his  coofine- 
ment  They  took  their  flight  in  the  air  Uom 
Crete;  but  the  heat  of  the  sua  melt«l  the  wax 
on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whose  flight  was  too 
high,  and  he  fril  into*  that  part  of  the  ocean, 
which  from  him  has  been  called  the  icarian  sea. 
The  Ihlher,  by  a  proper  manaxement  of  his 
wings,  alighted  at  Cams,  where  he  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Apollo,  and  tb^ce  directed  his  course  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Coct- 
los,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  country.  He 
left  many  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  in  Sicily, 
which  stilt  existed  in  the  age  of  Diodorus  Sicn- 
lus.  He  was  despatched  1^  Cocaius,  who  waa 
afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  declared 
war  against  him,  because  he  had  given  an  asy> 
lum  to  Dsdalns.  The  fli|;ht  of  Dsedalus  ftom 
Crete,  with  wings,  is  explaiaed,  by  observiag 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in  his 
age  might  pam  at  a  distance  for  wings.  Pans. 
I.  1,  and  9.— DM.  4.— Ovid.  Met,  8,  fabi  S. 
Heroid  4.  DeJhi  Am.  tt  TVitf.  9,  el.  4.— 
H^n.  Ihb.  40.— Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  14.— wfl^ 

ied.  8,  c.  1,  &c.— flerodof.  1,  e.  170. ^There 

were  two  statuaries  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
Sicyoo,  son  of  Patrodus,  the  other  a  native  of 
Bithyaia.     Paiit.  7,  c.  14 — •Jrrian. 

Damon,  a  kiod  of  spirit  which,  as  the  an- 
cieots  supposed,  presided  over  the  actions  of 
mankind,  gave  them  their  private  counsels,  and 
carr fully  watched  over  their  roost  secret  inten- 
tions. Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  main- 
tained thar  every  man  had  two  of  these  Dse- 
mons;  the  one  bad,  and  the  other  good.  These 
Dssmons  had  the  power  of  cbanxing  themselves 
into  whatever  theypleased,and  of  assuming  what- 
ever shapes  were  most  subservieot  to  their  in- 
tentions. At  the  moment  of  death,  the  De- 
mon delivered  up  to  judgment  the  person  with 
whose  care  he  bad  been  entrusted;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  he  delivered,  seotence  was 
passed  over  the  body.  The  Demon  of  Socra- 
tes is  famoos  in  history.  That  great  philoso- 
pher asserted  that  tbegenios  informed  him  when 
any  of  his  friends  was  going  to  enxage  in  soma 
unfortunate  enterprise,  and  stopped  him  from  the 
commission  of  all  crimes  and  impiety.  These 
Genii  or  Daemons,  though  at  first  reckoned  only 
as  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  superior 
deities,  received  divine  honour  in  length  of  time, 
aod  we  find  altars  aod  statues  erected  to  a.Gr- 
nio  loci,  Geniip  ^ugiiatif  Junombut,  &c.  Cie. 
Tuse,  1.— P(ut.  de  Gen,  Socr, 

Dahjb.     Fid.  Daae. 

Dai,  a  nation  of  Persia,  all  shepherds.  Hc- 
rodot.  1,  c.  1S6. 

Daiclxs,  a  victor  at  Olympia,  B.  C.  76S. 

DaIdis,  a  sdamnity  observed  by  the  dreeks* 
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It  lasted  three  daji.  The  fint  was  in 
moration  of  Latona*t  labour;  the  second  in  m^ 
mory  of  Apollo^s  birth;  and  the  third  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  PodaUriai*  and  the  mother 
of  Alexander.  Torches  were  al  wajs  carried  at 
the  celebration;  whence  ibe  name. 
DaimIchus,  a  master  of  horse  at  Syracnse, 

&C.      PoltfCBIl,  1. 

DAiMiNBB,  a  general  of  the  Achseans.  Pout. 

7,  c-  6. An  officer  exposed  on  a  cross,  by 

Diooysius  of  Syracuse.     l)tod.  14. 

DaIphrov,  a  son  of  JEgyptns,  killed  by  bis 
wife,  &c.    .OpoUoi.  2,  c.  1. 

Daj&a,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Elcusis  by  Mercury.    Paut.  1,  c.  S8. 

Daldia,  a  town  of  Lydia. 

Dalmatios,  one  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  age  of 
Constantine,  who  died  A.  D.  SS7. 

DalmItia,  a  part  of  lllyricum,  at  the  east  of 
the  Adriatic,  near  Libomia  on  the  west,  whose 
inhabiUnts,  called  DainuUa,  were  conquered 
by  Metellus,  B.  C.  1 18.  They  chiefly  lived  upon 
plunder,  and  from  their  rebellious  spirit  were 
troublesome  to  the  Roman  empire.  They  wore 
a  peculiar  garment  called  haimoHeaf  after- 
wards introduced  at  Rome.  Horoi.  2,  od.  1,  v. 
16. — Lamprid,  in  Conunod.  8. — Strab.  7. — 
JPtoL  2. 

Dalmium,  the  chief  town  of  Dalmatia.  Sfra6. 
7. 

Dahaobtus,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquired 
of  the  orade  wbvt  wife  he  ought  to  marry?  and 
received  for  answer  the  daughter  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks.  He  applied  to  Aristomeoes,  and 
obtained  his  dau^ter  in  marriage,  B.  C.  670. 
Pom.  4,  c.  24. 

Damaus,  a  courtezan  at  Rome,  in  the  age  of 
Horace,  1  od.  36,  v.  IS. 

Damas,  a  Syracusan  in  the  interest  of  Aga- 
thocles.     Diod.  19. 

Damascena,  a  part  of  Syria  near  mount  Li- 
banus. 

Damascius,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who  wrote 
a  philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Itidonis,  and 
four  books  on  eitraordinaiy  events,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  Hit  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  greatly  esteemed  according  to  Pbotius. 

Damascus,  a  rich  and  ancient  city  of  Da- 
mascene in  Syria,  where  Demetrius  Nicanor 
was  defeared  by  Alexander  Zebina.  It  is  the 
modem  Damas  or  Sham,  inhaliited  by  about 
80,000  souls.  Luean.  8,  v.  2lb.— Justin,  S6, 
c.  2 — Mela,  l,c.  11. 

Daha&u,  a  town  called  also  Jhtgusta,  now 
Jhuburgf  in  Swabia  on  the  Leek. 

Damabichthoh,  a  king  of  Thebes.  Pans, 
9,c  6. 

Damasippvs,  a  captain  in  Philip's  army. 
——A  senator  who  accompanied  Juba  when  be 
entered  Utica  in  triumph.     Cas.  Bell.  C  2 

A  great  enemy  of  Sylla.    Potere.  2,  c.  22., 

An  orator  Jwt  8,  v.  185. A  merchant 

of  old  seals  and  vessels,  who,  afler  losing  his 
all  in  unfortunate  schemes  in  commerce,  as- 
l  the  name  and  habit  of  a  stoic  |Aii 
of  m 


pber.    HsnU.  2,  Sot.  8. One  ( 


hiioso' 
Niche's 


DAH4SI8TRATUI,  a  king  of  PlatsBa,  who  bu- 
ried UMu.    tS^cUod,  S,  c.  6. 


Damuithtwvs,  a  soo^f  Ctndanlee,  genectl 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Herodot,  7,  c.  98.— >^ 
A  king  of  CalyndsB,  sunk  in  his  ship  by  Artem^^ 
sia.     Id  8,  c.  87. 

Damastbs,  a  man  of  Sigssura*  disciple  of 
Hellanicns,  about  the  age  of  Herodotns,  8tc. 
Dionys. A  famous  robber.  Vid.  Procrastes. 

Damastoe,  a  Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Par 
troclus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Homer.  JL  16,  r. 
416. 

Damia,  a  surname  of  Cybele. ^A  woman 

to  wtiom  the  Epidanrians  raised  a  statue.  Hs-^ 
rodol.  6,  C.  82. 

Damias,  a  statuary  of  Clitor,  in  Aicadia,  ia 
the  age  of  Lysaader.    jPoiis.  10,  c.  9. 

Damippus,  a  Spartan  taken  by  Mareellas  an 
be  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse.  He  dis- 
covered to  the  enemy  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
city  was  negligently  guarded,  and  in  conae- 
queuce  of  this  discovery  Syracuse  .was  taken. 
Pot^ftm. 

DAtes,  a  man  who  disputed  with  Ariitode- 
mus  the  right  of  reigning  over  the  Messeniaiu. 
Pmu,  4,  c.  10. 

Dajinii,  a  people  at  the  nortfi  of  Britain. 

Damnond,  a  people  of  Britain,  now  supposed. 
Devonshire.  . 

Damnorix,  a  celeMted  Oaul,  in  the  intereat 
of  Julius  Csssar,  &c. 

•Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who^  by  oi^ 
der  of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  peipetnal 
celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. Pythagoras  at  his  death  intrusted  her 
with  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and  gave 
her  the  unlimited  care  of  his  compositions,  un- 
der the  promise  that  she  never  would  part  with 
them.  She  faithfully  obeyed  his  injunctions; 
and  though  in  the  extremest  poverty,  she  refu^ 
ed  to  obtain  money  by  the  violation  of  her  fft- 
ther's  commands.    Laeii.  in  Pythag^ 

Dam5clbs,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysiua 
the  elder,  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyraat's 
wealth,  and  pronounced  him  the  happiest  man 
on  earth.  Dionysius  prevailed  upon  him  to  un- 
dertake for  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and 
be  convinced  of  the  happiness  which  a  sovereign 
enjoyed.  Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  and 
while  he  gaxed  upon  the  wealth  and  splendour 
that  sun-ouodedhim,  he  perceived  a  swordhao^- 
ine  over  his  head  by  a  horse  hair.  This  so  te^ 
rifled  him,  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vaniah* 
ed  at  once,  and  he  begged  Dionysius  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangers.  Oie.  in  TuseuL  6.  c* 
21. 

DamoceItbs,  a  hero,  6u.    PhtL  in  JMmL 

DamocrIta,  a  Spartan  matron,  wife  of 
Alcippus,  who  severely  punished  her  enemies 
who  had  banished  her  husband,  &c  Pint  ais 
ParaU, 

DamocrYtus,  a  timid  general  of  the  Achae- 

ans,  &c.    Pant.  7,  c  IS A  Greek  writer, 

who  composed  two  treatises,  one  apoe  the  nrt 
of  drawing  an  army  in  batde  array,  and  the 
other  concerning  the  Jews. A 


wrote  a  poetical  treatise  upon  medicine. 
Damon,  a  victor  at  Olympia.    (Hfmp.  102. 

-— Pauf.  4,  c.  27. ^A  poet  and  mnsiciaD  oT 

Athens,  intimate  with  Periclei»  and  distingai^k- 
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aifirliiftMirMge  of  goTenneBt  and  fond- 
•Oi  dTdixipliiie.  He  was  tiuiisiied  for  his  i»- 
ti%Mi  aboot  490  yean  before  Chriat  C.  Aep. 

liyt.  2. — Pl^  m  P%rid* A  Pythagorean 

iMoMpiier,  very  inliaiate  with  Pythias.  Whea 
he  had  been  eoodemDod  to  death  by  Diooysiat, 
|»  ohtalBed  from  the  tyrant  leave  to  eo  and  let' 
de  lua  dooMStie  aifiurs,  on  promiie  of  retoming 
at  a  staled  hoar  to  the  place  of  ezecatkm.  Py- 
thias pledged  hinnelf  to  undergo  the  ponithment 
friilch  was  lo  be  iaflicted  on  Damon,  should  he 
Bot  cetan  ia  lioie,  and  he  oonseqnently  deliver- 
ed hiflsself  ialo  the  hands  of  the  Ifrant.  Damon 
idamed  at  the  appointed  moment,  and  Diony- 
aias  was  so  strock  with  the  fidelity  of  those  two 
fiieads,  that  he  remitted  the  ponishment,  and 
CDlreated  them  to  permit  him  to  share  their 
liieodship*  and  enjoy  their  confidence.     Vol, 

Max,  4,  c  7. A  man  of  Cherooma,  who 

killed  a  Roman  officer,  and  was  murdered  by 

bu  fellew^tizeM.     Plul.  in  Cm, A  Cy- 

reoeaB,  who  wrote  an  history  of  philosophy. 

DajiopHAmn,  a  general  of  Elis,  in  the  age 
«r  Philopmmea.     PWt  tw  PkA, 

Dajsofb&a,  a  p(»etess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pampbiloa.  i^e  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
aad  not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana 
aad  of  the  gods,  bnt  opened  a  school,  where 
die  yoonger  persons  of  her  sei  were  taught  the 
various  powers  of  mnsic  and  poetry.    PMJosTr. 

DamopbIlijs,   an  historian.      Diod. A 

Bhodiaa  ^eatn\  against  the  fleet  of  Demetrius. 
IMod.SO. 

I^AaArwmy  a  scalplor  of  Messinia.  Pons. 
7,  c  ». 

DamostbXtus,  a  philosopher  who  wrote  a 
treatise  ooaoeniflg  llihes.  JEUan,  V.  H.  IS, 
c-«l. 

Dahozcwiis,  a  comic  writer  of  Athens.  JStktn, 

S. A  boxer  of  Syracuse,  banished  for  killing 

his  adversary.     Paut.  8,  c.  40. 

Damtuas,  a  river  of  Sicily.  Plvi.  in  Timtd. 

Dama,  a  large  town  of  Cappadocia. 

DahIcb,  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
wUcfa  Charon  required  to  convey  the  dead  over 
die  Styx.     SmAa. 

DivAE,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius  kingof  Argos, 
J  Eaiydice.  She  was  confined  in  a  brazen  tower 
\ij  her  father,  who  had  been  told  by  an  oracle, 
that  hia  daoghter's  son  would  pot  him  to  death. 
His  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae  from  becoming 
a  mother  proved  fruitless;  and  Jupiter,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  introduced  himself  to  her 
bed,  by  changing  himself  into  a  golden  shower. 
Prom  his  embraces  Danae  had  a  son,  with  whom 
she  waa  exposed  on  the  sea  by  her  father.  The 
wind  drove  the  bark  which  carried  her  to  the 
coasts  of  the  island  of  Seriphos,  where  she  was 
saved  by  some  fishermen,  and  carried  to  Poly- 
dectcs  kmg  of  the  place,  whose  brother,  called 
INctys,  educated  the  child,  called  Persens,  and 
teaderiy  treated  the  mother.  Polydectes  fell  in 
love  with  her;  but  as  he  was  afraid  of  her  son, 
be  seat  him  to  oooqoer  the  Gorgons,  pretending 
dMl  he  wished  Medusa's  bead  to  adorn  the  nop- 
tiais  which  he  was  going  to  dBlebrate  with  Hip- 
podaoua,  the  daa^ter  of  <Eoomaus.  When 
PanMi  bad  Tidoriaariy  finiihed  hia  e> 


he  ratnfe4  to  Aigos  with  Danae,  to  the  hooie  of 
Acnsius,  whom  he  inadvertently  killed.  Some 
suppose  that  it  was  Pnetns  the  brother  of  Acri- 
siuB,  who  introduced  himself  to  Danae  in  the 
brazen  tower;  and  instead  of  a  golden  shower, 
it  was  maintained,  that  the  keepers  of  Danae 
were  bribed  by  the  gold  of  her  seducer.  Virgil 
mentions  that  Danae  came  to  Italy  with  some 
fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that  she  founded  a  city 
called  Ardea.  Oetd.  ^el.  4,  v.  611.  Art.  An. 
S,  V.  415.  Jhnor.  f,  el.  19,  v.  £7.— Horal.  9, 
od.  \Q,^Umner.  IL  14,  v.  819;-.w4N»Uod.  t,c. 
2  aad  4  — Sloi.  1  heb.  1,  v.  tbb.-^Vkg.  JEn.  1, 

V.  410. A  daughter  of  Leontittm,  mistrem 

to  Sopbroo,  govf  mor  of  Ephesus. A  daug^tit 

of  Danaus,  to  whom  Neptane  ofiered  violence. 

DXnai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  Argos, 
and  promiscuously  to  all  the  Greeks,  from  Danar 
us  their  king,     tirg,  and  Ootd.  paasioi. 

DIkaIdes,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaes 
king  of  Ai^gos.  When  their  uncle  .£gypttts  came 
firom  Egypt  with  his  fifty  sons,  they  were  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  their  cousins;  but  before 
the  celebration  of  their  oaptials,  Danaus,  who 
had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to 
be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  soas-in-law, 
made  his  daughters  solemnly  promise  that  they 
would  destroy  their  husbands.  They  were  pro- 
vided with  daggers  by  their  father,  and  all,  ex- 
cept Hypermnestra,  stained  their  hands  with  the 
blood  of  their  cousins,  the  first  night  of  their 
ouptiaU;  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  obedience  to 
their  father's  injunctions,  they  presented  him 
each  with  the  head  of  the  moitlered  sons  of 
iEgyptus.  Hypermnestra  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  her  father,  and  answer  for  her  dis- 
obedience in  suffering  her  husband,  Lynceus,  to 
escape;  but  the  jananimous  voice  of  the  people 
declared  her  innocent,  and  in  consequence  of 
her  honourable  acquittal,  she  dedicated  a  temple 
to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion.  The  sisters  were 
purified  of  this  murder  by  Mercoiy  and  Minerva, 
by  order  of  Jupiter:  but  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  they  were  condemned  to  severe 
punishment  in  hell,  and  were  compelled  to  fill 
with  water  a  vessel  full  of  holes,  so  that  the  wa^ 
ter  ran  out  as  soon  as  poured  into  it,  and  there- 
fore their  labour  was  infinite,  and  their  punish- 
ment  eternal.  Tbe  names  of  the  Danaides,  and 
their  husbands,  were  as  follows,  according  to 
Apollodoros:  Amymonc  married  Enceladus;  Au- 
tomate, Busiris;  Agave,  Lycus;  Soea,  Dayphron; 
Hippodamia,  later;  Rhodia,  Ghalcedon;  Calyce, 
another  Lynceus;  Gorgophone,  Proteus;  Cleo- 
patra, Agenon  Asteria,  Cbetas;  Glance,  Alois, 
Hippodamia,  Diacorytes;  Hippomedusa,  Alc- 
menon;  Gorge,  Hippothoor,  Iphimedosa,  Eoche- 
nor,  Rhode,  Hippolitus;  Pirea,  Agoptolemus; 
Cercestis,  Dorion;  Pharte,  Eurydamas;  Mnestra, 
^ias;  Evippe,  Arigius;  An&xibia,  Arcbelaus; 
Nelo,  Melachus;  Clite,  Clitus;  Stenele,  Stene- 
lus;  Cbryslppe,  Chrysippus;  Aotonoe,  Euryto- 
chus;  Theano,  Phantes;  Electra,  Pertsthenes; 
Eurydice,  Dryas;  Glaucippe,  Potamoo;  Aotho- 
lea,  Cisseus;  Cleodora,  Lizus;  Evippe,  Imbrus; 
Erata,  Bromius;  Stygne,  Polyctor;  Biyce,  Chto- 
nins;  Actea,  Peripbas;  Podai'ce,  (Eneus;  Diox- 
ippe,  ^gyptus;  Adyte,  Menalces;  Ocipete,  I 
pus;  Pilarge,  Idmon;  Hippodice,  Idas;  Adh 
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Daiphran;  Callidia,  Pudion;  CBme,  Arbeloi; 
Celeoo,  Hixbius;  Hjperia,  Hippocorittes-  The 
heads  of  the  sons  of  Algyptus  were  buried  at 
Argoi;  bat  their  bodies  were  left  at  LerDa, 
where  the  marder  had  been  coamiitted.  ApoUod. 
ft,  e.  l.—Horat  8,  od.  U.^Strab.  8.—Pmu. 
S,  e.  16— Hsi^n.  fab.  U8,  fcc. 

DavXla,  a  castle  of  Galatia.  ' 

DANApais,  DOW  the  JSTtepcr,  a  name  given  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  Boiystbenes,  as  Oanocter 
the  J>feuier,  was  applied  to  the  Tyras. 

DiiTAus,  a  son  of  Betas  and  Anchinoe,  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  reigned  oonjoiotly  with 
his  brother  JEgyptus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt 
Some  time  after,  a  difference  arose  between 
the  brothers,  and  Danaas  set  sail  with  his  fifty 
daughters  in  quest  of  a  selilement.  He  visited 
Rh<^8,  where  he  consecrated  a  statue  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  be  was  hospitably  received  by 
Gelaaor,  king  of  Argos.  Qelaoor  had  lately 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  were  marked  with  dissentioos  with  his 
subjects.  Danaas  took  advantage  of  6elaoor*s 
unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the 
crown.  In  Gklanor,  the  race  of  the  budddm 
was  eztitopished,  and  the  BdUlt$  began  to  reign 
at  Argos  in  Danaus.  Some  authors  say,  that 
Oelanor  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  to  Da- 
naus, oa  account  of  the  wi'ath  of  Neptune,  who 
bad  dried  Qp  all  the  waters  of  Argolis,  to  punish 
the  impiety  of  loacbus.  The  success  of  Danaus, 
invited  the  fifty  sons  of  iBgyptus  to  embark  for 
Greece.  They  were  kindly  received  by  their 
ancle,  who,  either  apprehensive  of  their  number, 
or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which  threatened  his 
rain  by  one  of  his  sont-in-law,  caused  his  daugh- 
ters, to  whom  they  were  promised  in  marriage, 
to  murder  them  the  first  night  of  their  nuptiaJs, 
His  fatal  orders  were  executed,  but  Hyperm- 
nestra  alone  spared  the  life  of  Lyneeus.  (  Fid. 
Daoaides.)  Danaus,  at  first,  persecuted  Lyoceos 
with  unremitted  fury,  but  he  was  afterwards  re- 
coociled  to  him,  and  he  acknowleged  him  for 
his  son*in-law,  and  successor,  after  a  reign  of 
50  years.  He  died  about  1425  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  after  death,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  splendid  monument  in  the  town  of  Argos, 
which  still  existed  in  the  age  of  Pausaoias.  Ac- 
cording to  Aschyltts,  Danaus  left  Egypt,  not 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters, 
with  the  sons  of  bis  brother,  a  connexion  which 
he  deemed  unlawful  and  Impious.  The  ship  in 
which  Danatis  came  to  Greece  was  called  Jlf 
tnai$,  and  was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared 
there.  It  is  said  &at  the  use  of  pumps  was  first 
introduced  into  Greece  by  Danaus.  ApoUod.  £, 

c.  1— Pans  2,  c.  19 H^gm.  fab.  168,  &c.~ 

Herodot.  2,  c.  91,  5cc.  7,  c  94. 

DavdIu  and  DandahIdje,  certain  inhabi- 
tants near  mount  Cancasus.  Taek.  12,  Jkin,  c. 
18. 

Dandokt,  a  man  of  niyrieum,  who,  as  PImy 
7,  c.  48,  reports,  lived  500  years. 

DANUBiiTf ,  a  celebrated  river,  the  greatest  in 
Europe,  which  rises,  according  to  Herodotus, 
near  the  town  of  Pirrene,  in  the  country  of  the 
GeltsB,  and  after  fiowing  through  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  Adis  into  the  Eaxine  sea.   The 


Greeb  called  it  Jbler;  but  the  RomaiM  distio- 

Sished  it  by  the  appellation  of  the  Daniib$f 
m  its  sonrce  till  the  middle  of  its  course,  and 
from  thence  to  its  mouths,  jhey  called  it  Drier, 
like  the  Greeks.  It  falls  into  the  Euxine  throu^ 
seven  mouths,  or  six,  according  to  others.  He- 
rodotus mentions  five,  and  modem  travellers  dis- 
cover only  two.  The  Dannl»e  was  generally  sup- 
posed to-be  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  Europe;  and  therefore,  several  cas- 
tles were  erected  on  its  banks,  to  check  the  in- 
corsions  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  worshipped 
as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians.  According  to  mo- 
dem geography,  the  Danube  rises  in  Suabia,  and 
after  receivina  about  40  navigable  rivers,  finish- 
es a  course  of  1600  miles,  bjr  emptying  itself 


into  the  Black  sea.     Dtotifs.  Peneg,- 

2,  c.  38,  I.  4,  c.  46,  &c.—Sfrfl5.  4.— FItn.  4, 

c.  12.— «Aiuman.  23. 

Da5chvs,  an  officer  of  Philip,  8lc.  Piut  in 
Dimatih 

DaPBV.c,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  16  miles  from  Pelusium. 
Herodot.  2.  c  SO. 

Dapbnavb,  a  general  of  Syracuse,  against 
Carthage.    Poiyan.  5. 

'  Daphkb,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  or 
of  the  Ladoo,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apvllo  became  enamoured.  This  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apollo,  proikl 
of  his  late  conquest  over  the  serpent  Python, 
had  disputed  the  power  of  his  darts.  Daphne 
heard  with  homir  the  addresses  of  the  god,  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  herself  from  his  impoi^ 
tunities  by  flight.  Apollo  pursued  her;  and 
Daphne,  fearful  of  being  caught,  entreated  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  who  cnanged  her  into  a 
laurel.  Apollo  crowned  his  bead  with  the  learea 
of  the  laurel,  and  for  ever  ordered  that  that  free 
should  be  sacred  to  his  divinity  Some  say  tfant 
Daphne  was  admired  by  Leucippus,  son  of  (Emh 
maus  king  of  Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  her  company, 
disguised  his  sex,  and  attended  her  in  the  woods, 
in  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  Leudppus  gained 
Daphne's  esteem  and  love;  but  Apollo,  who  wna 
his  powerful  rival,  discovered  his  sex,  and  Lev- 
ctppus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of  Diann. 
Otid,  Mel.  1,  v.  462,  ke.—'Parthm.  Erotic,  c. 

15.-^Paiit.  8,  c.  20. A  daughter  of  Tiresina, 

priestess  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Maoto.  She  was  con- 
secrated to  the  serrice  of  Apollo  by  the  Epigoni, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  goddess  Telina. 
3he  was  called  Sibyl,  on  account  of  the  wiM- 
ness  of  her  looks  and  expressions,  when  she  d^ 
livered  oracles.  Her  oracles  were  generally  in 
verse,  and  Homer,  according  to  some  accoonte, 
has  introduced  much  of  her  poetry  in  his  com- 
positions.    Diod.  4.— Petis.  10,  c.  6. A  Ik- 

mous  grove  near  Antioch,  consecrated  to  volup- 
toousuess  and  luxury. 

DAPBHBPBtfRiA,  afcstival  in  honour  of  ApoHo, 
oelehrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  BceotiaDs.  It 
was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with  gar- 
lands of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  place  on 
the  top  a  brasen  globe,  on  which  were  suspend- 
ed smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  was  placed  n 
nnmber  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior  siae, 
and  the  bottooi  wm  adorned  with  a  tafion  «o- 
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Tte  globe  m  telopii.^.. 

^•iiii,«rA|>oUo;  ihatioUie  middle  WM 
as  caUtM  of  the  imob,  tad  eke  othen  of  the 
staift  Hm  cnwBS,  wUdi  were  65  in  umber, 
nywientcd  ihe  nn^  eeeiml  lefoletioBt.  Thii 
buigb  wee  ceiried  in  tolemD  fMoeenioD  by  a 
bceetifel  yoolb  tf  en  illuelrioas  Aaily,  eod 
wbeee  peseBli  were  both  living.  The  youth  wsa 
ArcMed  in  rich  gpnneou  which  reeched  to  the 
90QMI;  Us  heir  hang  loose  and  dishevelJed,  his 
hcibd  was  covered  widi  a  goldeu  crows,  and  he 
were  on  his  feet  shoes  called  JjpUcraliiw,  fVon 
Ipliicfates,  an  Athenian^  who  Arst  iaTented  theas. 
He  was  called  ^A^tw^ftt  Umrd-kmntj  and 
ae  that  timm  he  eiecated  the  oifice  of  priest  of 
Apollo,  He  was  preceded  by  oee  of  his  near- 
tai  laialions,  bearing  a  cod  adorned  with  gar- 
laads,  and  behind  him  followed  a  train  of  Ttrgins 
widi  btancfacs  In  their  hands.  In  this  order  the 
procemion  adnmced  as  far  as  die  temple  of  Apol* 
lo,  sananed  Ismenips,  where  supplicatory  hymns 
were  snng  to  the  god. — ^Tbis  festiTal  owed  its 
erqsin  to  the  following  cireamstance:  when  an 
oracle  Advised  the  Atolians,  who  inhabited  Ame 
and  the  ndjnceat  eoontty.  to  abandon  their  an- 
dent  passeasioas,  amt  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement, 
they  invaded  the  Theben  territories,  which  at 
ftal  tine  were  pillaged  hj  an  army  of  Pelasgi- 
ans.  As  the  celebration  of  Apollo^s  festivals  wes 
near,  both  natioas,  vrho  religiously  observed  it, 
laid'aaide  all  hostilities,  and,  necording  to  cas- 
tom^  cat  down  laarel  booghs  fbun  mount  Helicon, 
and  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  river  Melns, 
and  walked  in  procession  in  hoi^oor  of  the  divi- 
nity. The  day  diet  this  solemnity  was  obierved, 
Folemates,  the  general  of  the  Bceotian  army, 
saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  that  presented  him  vrith 
a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  commanded  the 
Bosotinns  fo  ofler  lolemn  prayers  to  Apollo,  and 
walk  jn  procession  with  laurel  boughi  in  their 
hands  eftrj  nindi  year.  Three  days  after  this 
Aceam,  the  Boeotian  general  made  a  mlly,  and 
cut  off  the  grentest  part  of  the  besiegers,  who 
wiled  by 


by  this  blow  to  relinquish  their 
Polemates  immediately  instituted  a 
novennial  festivel  to  the  god  who  seemed  to  be 
the  patron  of  the  Boeotians.  Pmu.  Bmotie,  &c. 
DsFBins,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mer- 
cury, by  a  SIciliaD  nymph.  He  was  educated 
by  the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sing  and 
play  upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspired  him 
with  the  love  of  poetiy.  It  is  supposed  he  was 
the  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  bis 
Miecessor  Theocritus  to  happily  excelled.  He 
was  cxtreaaeiy  fond  of  hunting;  and  at  his  death, 
fire  of  his  dogs,  from  their  att&chmeot  to  him, 
refoKd  all  aliments,  and  pined  away.  Ffom 
the  eelebrity  of  this  shefheni,  the  name  of 
Dmpkmt  has  been  approprisdd  by  the  poets,  an- 
cient nnd  modem,  to  express  a  penon  fond  of 
ratal  employments,  nnd  of  the  peaceful  iono- 
ccaee  which  nccompantes  the  tending  of  flocks. 

^Efiaa.  F.  ff.  10,  c.  18.~.Dtod.  4. There 

was  aaolher  shepherd  on  mount  Ida  of  the  same 
name  changed  into  n  rock,  according  In  Oad, 
MeL  4,  v.  275.— — -A  senrant  of  Nicocrates, 

tyrant  of  Cyrene,  lu .    Pdgm.  8 . ^A  gram- 

'^     Slid,  d€  Gr. A  son  of  Paris  and 


Danonn,  a  rivar  of  Lecris,  win  irhieh  the 
body  of  Hesiod  was  dirovm  alter  his  murder. 

jPImI.  ds  Symy. ^A  physician  who  preferred 

a  supper  to  a  dinner,  because  he  supfmed  that 
the  awon  assisted  digestioa.    Mum.  7. 

DAainA,  a  town  of  Arabia. 

Dabantasia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  called 
also  Fonun  CUmM  and  now  Jlfoli<r. 

OAaArs,akingoftheGangaridae,lie.  FUee, 
6,  ▼.  67. 

DAUDXiri,  the  inhabitants  of  I>ardania. 

Also  a  people  of  MoBsia  very  inimical  to  the 
neighbouring  power  of  Macedonia.  Uv.  26, 
C.  26, 1.  27,  c  S3, 1.  SI,  c.  28, 1.  40,  c.  67.— 
Plm.  4,  c  1 

DAnniiriA,  a  town  or  country  of  Trons,  from  - 
whidi  the  Troians  wero  eailed  Drndami  and 
DrndndAct*  Thero  is  nlso  a  country  of  the 
snme  name  near  lUyricum.  This  appellation  is 
also  applied  to  Samolhrace.  Vttg.  if  Md. 
pmrim.Sir^.  7. 

DAanlMlDBs,  a  nnme  given  to  JEneas,  as  de^ 
seended  from  Dnrdanns.  1  be  vrord,  in  Che 
plural  number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan  women. 

DABOANtuis,  a  prooiontQiy  of  Troas,  eailed 
from  the  small  town  of  i>nrdmmt,  about  seven 
miles  from  Abydos.  The  twe  castles  built  on 
ench  side  of  the  strait  by  the  eaiperor  Mahomet 
iV.  A.  D.  1669,  gave  tlie  name  of  DmrdmieUe$ 
to  the  place.    Sfra6.  IS.      ^ 

DAnniwirs,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra, 
who  killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  die  king- 
dom of  Btrnrin  nfler  the  death  of  his  reputed 
(hther  Corytos«  and  fled  to  Samothrnce,  and 
thence  to  Asia  Minor,  whero  he  married  Batia, 
the  daughter  of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  After 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  62  years.  He  built  the  city 
of  Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Troy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Erichthonius.  According  to  some,  Coiybas,  bis 
nephew,  accompanied  him  to  Teucria,  where 
-he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Dardanns 
taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva;  and  he 
gave  them  two  statues  of  the  goddess,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
Virg.  JEn,  S,  v.  167.— .JPoas.  7,  c  4  — i/ygiw. 
fab.  165  and  tlb.^^Uod,  S.^Homtr  iZ.  20. 

A  Trojan  killed  by  AcbiUes.     Homer.  //. 

20,  V.  460. 

DAnolnii,  a  nation  near  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
Plvi.  in  LueuU,  - 

Baubs,  a  Phiygiao,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  en^ged,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This 
history  was  extant  in  the  age  of  iElian;  the 
Latin  translation,  now  extant,  is  universally  be- 
lieved to  bo  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed  by 
some  to  Cornelius  Nepoe.  The  best  edition  is 
that  uf  Smids  cum  not.  var.  4to  and  8vo.  Amst. 

1702  —ifom^.  II.  6,  v.  10  and  27. One  of 

tbecompaaions  of  .Sneas,  descended  ft  cm  Am}- 
cus,  and  celebrated  as  a  pugilist  at  the  ftineral 
games  In  honour  of  Hector,  where  he  killed 
Botes.  He  was  killed  by  Tunus  in  Italy.  Vhg. 
JEn,  6,  V.  369.  I.  12,  v.  363. 

Darbtis,  a  country  of  Macedonia. 

Dabia,  a  tnwn  of  Mesopotamia. 
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Daeuvbi,  the  Btme  of  DtriM  in  Pcnitft 

Slra6.  16. 

Dariobeioitii,  a  town  of  Gaol,  bow  Vennet 
10  Briltoy. 

Dautjb,  a  people  of  Persia.     HeroioL  S, 
e.  92. 

DABlirSy  a  noble  latrap  of  Penia,  ton  of 
Hystaspet,  who  couiptrcd  with  six  other  noble- 
men to  destroy  Smenlis,  who  usarped  the  crown 
of  Penia  after  the  d^ath  of  Gainbyses.  On  the 
murder  o(  the  usurper,  the  seven  conspirators 
universally  agreed,  that  be  whose  horse  neighed 
first  should  be  appointed  king.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  groom  of  Darius  previous- 
ly led  bis  master's  horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place 
near  which  the  seven  noblemen  were  to  pass. 
On  the  morrow,  before  sun-rise,  when  tliey  pro- 
ceeded all  together,  the  horse  recollecting  the 
mare,  suddenly  neighed;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  clap  of  thunder  was  heard,  as  if  m  approba- 
tion of  Che  choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted 
from  their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king;  and 
a  resolution  was  mside  among  them,  that  the 
king's  wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken 
from  no  other  family  but  thai  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  that  they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  un- 
limited privilege  of  being  admitted  into  the 
king's  presence  without  previous  introduction 
Darius  was  £9  years  ohl  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  be  soon  distinguiibed  himself  by  his 
activity  and  military  accoinplisbmeuts.  He  be- 
sieged Babylon;  which  he  took  afler  a  siege  of 
20  months,  by  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus.  From 
thence  be  marched  against  the  Scythians,  and 
in  his  way  conquered  Tbnce.  This  ezpediliou 
was  oasttccessfoi;  and,  after  several  losses  and 
disasters  in  the  wilds  of  Scythta,  the  king  retired 
with  shame,  and  soon  aher  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Indians,  whom  be  subdued.  The 
burning  of  Sordis,  which  was  a  Grecian  colony, 
incensed  the  Athenians,  and  a  war  was  kindled 
between  Greece  and  Persia  Darius  was  so  ex- 
asperated against  tlie  Greeks,  that  a  servant 
every  evening,  by  his  order,  repeated  these 
words:  **  Remember,  O  king,  to  punish  the  Athe- 
nians.*' Mardonias,  the  king's  son-in-law,  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  war,  but  his  army 
was  destroyed  by  the  Tbracians:  and  Darius, 
more  animated  by  his  loss,  sent  a  more  conside- 
rable force,  under  the  command  of  Datis  and 
Artapherues.  They  were  conquered  at  tlie  cele- 
brated battle  of  Marathon,  by  10,000  Athe- 
nians; and  the  Persians  lost  in  that  expedition 
no  less  than  206,000  men.  Darius  was  not  dis- 
heartened by  this  severe  blow,  but  be  resolved 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  person,  and  immediately 
ordered  a  still  larger  army  to  be  levied.  He 
died  in  the  midst  of  bis  preparations,  B.  C. 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  in  the  6 5 lb  year 
of  his  age.  Herodai,  I,  2,  k.c.—Diod.  1  — 
Justin.  1,  c.  9. — PltU.  in  Jrist.-~C.  A>p.  in 

MiUM. ^The  second  king  of  Persia  of  that 

name,  was  also  cslled  Oekus  or  Mthw  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a 
concubine.  Soon  after  the  morder  of  Xerxes 
he  ascended  the  Throne  of  Persia,  and  married 
Parysatis  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  wo- 
man, by  whom  he  had  Artaxerxes  Memnon, 
Amestris,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.    He  carried 


with  aocoMi,  VBder  thBi 
of  his  feoerals  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died 
B.  C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  and  ww 
soeceedad  by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  whoaiked  liia 
on  his  death  bed,  what  had  been  the  gaide  oC 
his  eondnct  in  the  maBageawnt  of  the  ea^tire, 
that  be  might  imitate  him?  Tke  ikititt  tfjut' 
HotmUof  re^giMS,  replied  the  ezpsiiag  mmi- 

arch.    JiiiCM.  6,  c.   \\,-^Di^  12. ^Tha 

third  of  that  name  was  the  last  king  of  Persia, 
suraamed  Coifommiiii.     He  was  son  of  Aisanes 
and  Sysigambis,  and  descended  firom  Darirn 
Nothas.    The  eanach  Bagoas  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  though  not  nearly  allied  to  the  royal 
family,  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  snbservieDC  lo 
his  will;  but  he  prepared  to  poison  him,  when 
he  saw  him  despise  his  advice,  and  aim  at  tade- 
|)endence.     Darins  discovered  his  perftdy,  and 
made  him  drink  the  poison  which  he  had  pre- 
pared against  his  life-    The  peace  of  Darius 
was  early  disturbed,  and  Alexander  invBded 
Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks 
had  suffered  th>m  the  predecessors  of  Darias. 
The  king  of  Persia  met  his  adversary  ia  penoo, 
at  the  head  of  600,000  men.    This  army  was 
remarkable,  more  for  its  opulence  aad  «QXory, 
than  for  the  military  courage  of  its  soldiers;  and 
AtheosBus  mentions,  that  the  camp  of  Darius 
was  crowded  with  277  cooks,  29  waiters,  87 
cup-bearers,  40  servants  to  perfume  the  Icing, 
and  66  to  prepare  garlands  and  flowers  to  deck 
(be  dishes  and  meats  which  appeared  on  the 
royal  table.    With  these  forcm  Darias  met 
Alexander.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  Gran- 
icns,  in  which  the  Persians  vrere  easily  defeated. 
Another  was  soon  after  fooght  near  Issos;  and 
Alexander  left  110,000  of  the  enemy  dead  oa 
the  field  of  battle,  and  took  aaiong  the  priaosiers 
of  war,  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  Da- 
rius.   The  darkness  of  the  night  favoared  the 
retreat  of  Darius,  and  he  saved  himself  by  ily- 
ing  in  disguise,  on  the  horse  of  his  armour- 
bearer.  These  losses  weakened,  bnt  diacotiraged 
not  Darius;  he  assembled  another  more  power- 
ful army,  and  the  last  decisive  battle  was  foi^t 
at  Arbela.    The  victory  was  long  doubtful;  but 
the  intrepidity  of  Alexander,  and  the  aupcTior 
valour  of  the  Macedonians,  prevailed  over  the 
effeminate  Persians;  and  Darius,  sensible  of  his 
disgrace  and  ruin,  fled  towards  Media.     His 
misfortunes  were  now  completed.     Beaans,  the 
governor  of  Bactriana,  took  away  his  life,  in 
hopes  of  socceedmg  him  on  the  throne;  and 
Darius  was  found  by  the  MacedoaiBns  in  his 
chfinot,  covered  with  womids,  and  Blmoat  ex- 
piring, B  C.  SSI.     He  asked  for  water,  and 
exclaimed,  when  he  received  it  from  Hm  hand 
of  a  Macedonian,  "It  is  the  greBtesI  of  my 
misfortunes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  boBiBiiity. 
Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest  tliniiks 
for  the  tenderness  with  which  he  baa  treaited  my 
wretched  family,  whilst  1  am  doomed  to  perish 
by  the  hand  of  a  man,  whom  1  have  loaded  with 
kindness."    These  words  of  the  dying  moitarefa 
were  reported  to  Alexander,  who  covered  the 
dead  body  with  his  own  mantle,  and   hosionied 
it  with  a  most  magnificent  funeral.   Tbe  traitor 
Bessus  met  with  a  due  ponisbment  from  the 
conqueror,  who  continued  his  kindoesa    to  iht 
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}etmStf  cf  Daiits.  Dwiiis  haibeca 
uemi  tt  inpnideiice,  for  the  imperiout  ind 
in^  MDuer  io  wfaidi  he  wrote  hit  letten 
hMewmitbt,  n  the  nidit  of  hit  mivfortaeei. 
hAin  tke  eapire  of  Fenia  wei  eztiognished 
fttjmn  ifter  it  had  beea  flnt  foonded  hj 
Cym  the  QreiL    DUd.  1 7.— PImI  in  jSie9.'- 

Ania.  10,  11,  ke^Curimti. A  ton   of 

Xeciei,  who  mnied  Artaynta,  and  wai  lulled 
bj  Aittbaua   HerodeL  9,  e.  108.— Died.  11. 

^A  m  tf  Artannes  declared  socceuor  to 

lheilraBe,M  king  the  eldest  prince.    Uecon- 
iphcd  tpim  hJi  (hther^  Hfe,  and  was  capitally 

OiKoir)  a  mas  who  fooaded  Gamarina. 
TW^rf. «,  c  6. 

Dasctlru,  a  pfeviaee  of  Penia.  U.  1,  c. 
1t9. 

Diwiijos,  the  Anlwr  of  Gyget.  Hwwiol. 
1,  e.  %. 

DttSi,  a  Knni  of  Arcadia.    Pottf.  8,  c.  97. 

Disivt,  t  chkf  of  Salapia,  who  fhToared 
ABoikal.    Iit.S8,c.S8. 

DASfliifrji,  DAsaABlTA,  DAUAaim,  or 
DiafAUTD,  t  people  af  Ulyrienio,  or  Mace- 

DiTiius,  a  ion  of  Camitiares,  go?enior  of 
Caria,  tnd  geocral  of  the  armiet  of  Aruxeries. 
Tlie  iofloeace  of  his  eoeoilefl  at  coort  obliged 
kin  to  Ijr  for  safety,  after  he  had  xreatly  sir- 
Milled  Uaaelf  by  his  militaiy  exploits.  He 
took  op  ams  is  his  own  defence,  and  the  hiog 
msde  mr  sgsiaat  him.  He  was  treacfaeroosly 
killed  by  Mithri^tei,  who  bad  inTited  him  under 
prefeoce  of  catering  into  the  most  iofiolable 
ceoaexioa  sad  fincadabip,  S62  B.  C.  C.  iVrp. 
tnOstoL 

I>4rmuHEs,  one  of  the  ftiends  of  Bessas. 
After  (be  aorder  of  Darius,  he  betrayed  Bessos 
ioto  AJczaader^  hande.  He  also  revolted  from 
(be  eofl^oenir,  and  was  deli?ered  op  by  the 
Dib9.    Onrf.  7,  c.  6  and  8. 

Dins,  a  general  of  Darios  Ist,  sent  with  an 
amy  of  200,000  fkioC,  and  10,000  horse,  against 
tbe  Gfeeka,  in  oonjonction  with  Artapbemes. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated  batile  of 
MarafboB,  by  Miltiades,  and  some  time  after  put 
16  death  by  the  Spartans.     C.  JVep.  in  MiU. 

Datoo,  or  Datow,  a  town  of  Thrace,  oo  a 
aouUcmiaeBceaeartheStrymon.  There  is  in 
tbe  sci||MNMirhood  a  froitftil  plain,  from  which 
IVoseqriae,  aocerdliig  to  Bome,  was  carried  away 
by  Pinto.  That  city  was  so  rich  that  the  andents 
guicfstly  made  aae  of  the  word  Daios,  to  ex^ 
pn»  abaadaace.  When  tbe  king  of  ,Mace- 
i^ooit  eoaqacred  it  he  called  it  Phii^pfij  aAer 
bis  own  aaaie.    Appim.  He  Civ. 

DATiaA,  a  hill  near  aioont  Taoras,  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Davus,  a  aymph  Aram  whom  the  city  of  Dao- 
lis  io  Phods,  aaciently  called  Jnacria,  received 
it!  name.  It  irae  there  that  Philomela  and 
Pracae  made  Tereos  eat  tbe  flesh  of  his  son,  and 
heace  iha  aightiagale,  iato  which  PhilonMla  was 
chaaged,  is  oAea  called  ihnUimfnU.  (Mrid.  ep. 
i^  ▼.  IK— fiimh.  9.— Poms.  10,  c.  4.— PfoL 

\  c  16^Ua:  St,  e.  18 PIm,  4,  e.  S. 

pAmn,  a  people  oa  the  easlern  part  of  Italy, 


eonqiMitd  by  Daiuiafl,  from  when  fliey  reeeir* 
ed  their  name. 

Daunu,  a  nime  given  to  ttie  northm  parts 
of  Apolia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  re- 
eeives  its  name  from  Danaas,  who  settled  there,  . 
and  is  now  called  CeptteMte.  Tlrg.  JBii.  8,  ▼^T-" 
148.— Sil.  9,  V.  600,  1.  It,  T.499.— Horot.  4. 
od.  8,T.  27.— — Jotoma,  the  sister  of  Tomns, 
was  called  DmrntOj  after  she  had  been  made  a 
gcMlden  by  Jupiter.  Virg.  JEn.  12,  t.  1S9  and 
786. 

DAimus,  a  son  of  Pilamnus  and  Danae.  He 
came  from  Itlyricam  into  Apalia,  where  ha 
reigned  o?er  part  of  the  country,  which  from  him 
was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  tbe  throne 
when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptol,  8,  c.  1. 
— >Wefa,  S,  c.  4.—- Sirflb  5. A  river  of  Apo- 
lia, BOW  CarapelU.     //oral.  S,  od.  SO. 

DAunlPBa  and  Daousb^,  a  brave  gjeneral  of 
Darins,  treacherously  killed  by  the  Carians.  ifc* 
rodol.  6,  c  1 16,  &e. 

Datvs,  a  comic  character  in  the  Andria  (it 
Terence.     Horut.  1,  Saf.  10,  v  40. 

Dbbje,  a  nation  of  Arabia .     Diod.  3. 

DacAPous,  a  district  of  Judea  from  its  10 
cities.    POn,  6,  c.  18. 

DacsaXLOs,  a  wariike  king  of  the  Daci,  who 
made  a  successful  war  against  Domiliaa.  He 
was  coDQaered  by  Trajan,  Domitian^s  succes- 
sor, and  he  obtained  peace.  His  active  spirit 
again  kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roman  empe- 
ror marched  against  him,  and  defeated  him.  He 
destroyed  biaiself,  and  his  head  was  broo^t  to 
Rome,  and  Dacia  beeame  a  Roman  province, 
A.  D.  lOS.    Dio,  68. 

DacBLsvii,  or  ba,  now  INole  Cotfro,  a  small 
village  of  Attica,  north  of  Athens ;  which,  when 
in  the  bands  of  the  Spartans,  proved  every  gal- 
ling ganrisoo  to  the  Atheaians.  Tbe  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  has  oeeasionally  been  called  Deeele- 
aa,  beeaase  for  some  time  hostilities  were  car- 
ried oa  its  neighbouhood.     C  Mp.  7,  c.  4. 

DbcIlos,  a  maa  who  informed  Castor  aad 
Polioz,  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had  car- 
ried away,  was  coacealed  at  Apbidnse.  Herodct* 
9,  c.  7S 

DbcbmvVbi,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute  an- 
thorily  among  the  Romans.  The  privileges  of 
the  patricians  raised  dissatisfaction  among  the 
plebleians;  who,  though  freed  from  the  power  of 
the  Tarqoios,  still  saw  that  the  administration  of 
justice  depended  upon  tbe  will  aad  caprice  of 
their  superiors,  vritboot  any  written  statute  to 
direct  them,  aad  convince  them  that  they  were 
governed  with  equity  and  impartiality.  Tbe  tri- 
buaes  coroplaiaed  to  the  senate,  and  demanded 
that  a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  This  pe« 
titioo  was  complied  with,  and  three  ambassa- 
dors  were  sent  to  Athens,  and  to  all  the  other 
Grecian  states,  to  collect  the  lawsof  Sokm,  and 
of  the  other  celebrated  legislators  of  Greece. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commissioners,  it  was 
aniversally  agreed  that  ten  new  magistrates  cal- 
led Dteemfiri,  should  be  elected  from  the  sen- 
ate, to  put  the  project  into  execution.  Their 
power  was  absolute;  all  other  offices  eeased  af- 
ter their  election,  and  they  presided  over  the 
city  with  legal  authority.    They  were  iavesteiA 
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of  uMmUing  ttie  MMte  asd  confirmiDg  deeraei. 
The  flnt  dcoeunn  w«re  Ap^vM  Cltudint,  T. 
Oenntiw,  P.  Sextot,  8p  Vetoriai,  C.  Jaliv,  A. 
Ifanliw,  Ser.  Bolpitim  Plnriatiai,  T.  Romoloi, 
8p.  PotthuBim,  A.  U.  C.  SOS.  Uader  then 
the  laws  wUch  Iwd  be«D  expoied  to  pnMic  fiew, 
that  fftrj  eitiseo  night  tpeak  hii  seotineBti, 
were  poblicly  approved  of  as  comtitDtioDal,  and 
fatified  by  Ifae  priests  and  aagors  io  the  nost  so- 
lamo  and  rcligioas  mamier.  These  la«rs  were 
tan  io  Domber,  and  were  enflra?ed  ea  tables  of 
bran;  two  were  alterwards  added,  and  they  were 
ealled  the  laws  of  the  tweUe  Ubies,  Uge$  due- 
dscim  to&iiianim,  and  Uge$  lUumviraUs.  The 
decemviral  power,  which  was  beheld  by  all  ranks 
of  people  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  waseon- 
tlnoed;  but  ia  the  third  year  afler  their  erea- 
tioo,  the  decemvirs  became  odious,  oo  account 
of  their  tyranny,  and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claodi- 
US  to  ravish  Virginia,  was  followed  by  the  total 
abolition  of  the  office.  The  people  were  so  ex- 
asperated  against  them,  that  they  demanded 
diem  from  tbe  senate,  to  bam  them  alive.  Coo- 
sals  were  again  appointed,  and  tran^oillity  re- 

estoblished  in  the  state. ^There  were  other 

officers  in  Rome,  called  deoemvtrf ,  who  were 
originally  appointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  pne- 
tor,  to  administer  jostice.  Their  appointment 
became  afterwards  neeessai^,  and  they  gene- 
rally assisted  at  sales  ealled  tuMoslettoiuf,  be- 
cause a  spear,  Asste,  was  ixed  at  the  door  of 
the  place  where  the  goods  were  exposed  to  sale. 
They  were  called  decnwin  lilibw  judiemdis. 
The  officers  whom  Tarqoin  appointed  to  guard 
the  Sibylline  books,  were  also  called  decemvi- 
iri.  They  were  originally  two  in  nnmber,  ealled 
duumetri,  till  the  year  of  Rome  888,  when  their 
nnmber  was  increaned  to  ten,  five  of  which  were 
chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  five  from  the  pa- 
tricians. Sylla  increased  their  nomber  to  fif- 
teen, called  futndeeemvirs. 

Dbcbtia,  a  town  of  Gaul.     Ciea, 

Dbcia  lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Decios  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  442,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  repair 
thefieets. 

L.  DBcnmrs  Saxa,  a  Celtiberian  in  Crnar^s 
camp      Cctt.  BelL  Cw  1. 

Dbcimevs,  a  celebrated  soothsayer.  Sink* 
16. 

Decius  Mus,  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, 
who,  aAer  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try, in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  838  years  B. 
0.  His  son  Decius  imitated  his  example,  and 
devoted  himself  in  like  manner  in  his  fourth  coo- 
•olship,  when  fighting  against  the  Gauls  and 
Samoites,  B.  C.  296.  His  grandson  also  did 
the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Tarentines,  B.  C.  280.  This  action  of  devot- 
ing oneself,  was  of  infinite  service  to  the  state. 
The  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  example,  and 
induced  to  follow  with  intrepidity,  a  commander 
who,  nrray«l  in  an  nnosual  dress,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  the  gods  with  solemn  invocation, 
raihed  iota  the  thickest  part  of  the  enemy  to 


«,*^ 


■eelfcif  Ali.  lie.  8,  8«6cc.^roi.  Jl 
6.— Fofyb.  t.^f^vrg.  JBn,  6,  v.  8M.. 
tns,  eonducted  Csssor  to  the  senate-house  the  day 
that  he  was  murdered.— ^Ou.  Metins,  Q.  Tr^ 
jaoos)  o  aative  of  Pannenia,  sent  by  the  emp^ 
ror  Philip,  to  appease  a  sedition  io  Mossia.  !«• 
stead  of  obeyiag  his  master's  ceaamand,  he  aa- 
somed  the  imperial  purple,  and  soon  alter  mareb^ 
ed  agaiast  him,  and  at  his  deaih  beeame  tk% 
only  emperor.  He  signaliaed  himself  against  tho 
Peniaos;  and  when  he  nsarched  ageinst  thft 
Goths,  he  pushed  his  hone  in  a  deep  manh^ 
fifom  which  he  eould  not  extricate  himself,  aod 
he  perished  with  all  bis  army  by  the  darts  of  the 
barbarians,  A.  D.  S61,  alter  a  leign  of  two 
years.  This  monarch  enjoyed  the  character  of 
a  brave  man,  and  of  a  g^eat  disdplioariao}  and 
by  his  justice  and  exemplary  life,  merited  Che 
title  of  OpUmm,  which  a  senrUe  seoato  laviriied 
upon  him. 

DncoBio,  a  sobaltem  officer  in  the  Romnn 
armies.  He  eonmanded  a  dMoHa,  which  eoo- 
sisted  of  ten  men,  and  iras  Ifae  third  part  of  n 
Ivrmo,  or  theSOtb  partof  a  /cgso  of  horse,  which 
was  composed  of  800  men.  The  ba(^  oi  the 
centurions  was  a  vine  rod  or  sapling,  and  each 
had  a  deputy  called  opiie.  There  were  certain 
magistrates  in  the  provinces,  called  dsenrioiMt 
munieipakt,  who  formed  a  body  to  represent  the 
Roman  senate  in  free  aod  corporate  towos.  Tbe^ 
consisted  of  ten,  whence  the  namei  and  their 
duty  extended  to  watch  over  the  interest  of  their 
fellow-citixens,  and  to  increase  the  revennes  of 
the  commonwealth.  Theiroonrt  was  ealled  eiii» 
rie  decttriofHun,  and  miiior  tenetnf;  and  their 
decrees,  called  deereU  decmianmn^  were  merit- 
ed with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  geoerallj 
styled  themselves  cmmIoIimi  pofrci  cttriaict,  ana 
Aonomfi  mtmictpiorum  lenelores. 
elected  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  ] 
senators;  they  were  to  be  at  least  26  years  of 
age,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  sam  of  nso- 
ney.  The  election  happened  on  the  calends  of 
March. 

Dbcumatbs  agri,  lands  in  Qennany,  which 
paid  the  lOth  part  of  thehr  valQe  to  the  Romans. 
Tactt.  G.  29. 

DbditamIEnxs,  a  fiiend  of  Alexander,  made 
governor  of  Babylonia.     Curt,  8,  c  8. 

Dbois,  a  brother  of  Decebnios  king  of  the 
Daci.  He  came  as  ambassador  to  the  eoort  of 
Domitian     Mmriial.  6,  ep.  9. 

DbjIniba,  a  daughter  of  (Boeos,  king  of 
^tolia  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  adasi^ 
rers,  and  her  fadier  promised  to  give  her  in  nmr- 
riage  to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the  strongs 
est  of  all  his  competitors.  Hereoles  obtnined 
the  prize,  aod  married  Dejanira,  by  vrhom  he 
had  three  chihhren,  the  most  known  of  whom  ia 
Hyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once  travelling  witfi 
her  husband,  they  were  stopped  by  die  awolica 
streams  of  the  Evenos,  and  the  eenteor  Neaooa 
offered  Hercules  to  convey  her  safe  te  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  hero  consented;  hot  no  ooo»* 
er  had  Nessus  gained  the  bank,  than  be  attenpt- 
ed  to  offisr  violeoce  to  Dejanira,  and  to 
her  away  in  the  sight  of  her  hnsbaad.  He 
les,  upon  diis,  aimed,  from  the  other  shoiv,  a 
poteoned  arrow  »t  the  icdacer,  and  sertpUj 
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I  death  upoa  bii  maraerer,  and  kt 
ftfe  Dejaaira  bis  tanie,  which  was  eovered  with 
tlood,  poisoBed  aod  iafecied  by  the  arrow,  ob- 
■rviflg,  tha&  it  had  tfac^wwrr  of  redaimiag  a 
froB  ttfllawfal   lovas.     Dejanira 


tepted  the  preseat;  and  wbea  Hereales  pra?ed 
shcrbcd 


I  Id  her  bed,  ifae  seat  him  tbe  ceotanr*! 
iBBic  whidi  iaslaotly  cavsed  his  death-  (  Fid. 
Hereales.)  Dejaaira  was  so  discoosolate  at  tbe 
iiealh  or  her  hasbaad,  which  she  bad  igDoraaCij 
aeeasioBed,  that  she  dtttroyed  herself.  Oaid. 
MtL  B  aad  •^Diod.  4  —Seiut.  t»  Hereul." 

0BicaoVy  a  Troian  prioce,  ion  of  Pergasai, 
iatiBale  wiA  JEoeas.     He  was  kiUed  by  Aga- 

BMBDoa.     Homer.  II  6,  r.  6S4 A  ton     ' 

Heresies  and  Megara.    4po/iod  S,  c.  1. 

DimXiif  A,  a  daoghter  of  Lycomedes,  king  of 
ftcyros.  She  bore  a  sod  called  Pyrrbus,  or  Ne- 
optoleBai,  t»  Achilles,  who  was  disgoited  at  her 
father^  eoart  ia  womeaH  clothes,  ander  the 
haaw  ofPyrrfaa.  Froperi.  2,  el.  9 — ApoUod.  S, 

e.  IS. A  daaghter  of  P|Trfaa8,  killed  by  the 

XpirolBu     Poliyetn. A  davghter  of  Adrsstas, 

kmg  of  Atgos,  railed  also  Hippodamia. 

Dmofioii,  a  eompaoion  of  Hereales  in  his  ez- 
paditiaB  agtiast  tbe  Amazoas.  flaec.  6,  t.  115. 

DsilScbos,  a  bob  of  Hercules. 

DiailcHvs,  a  son  of  Neleos  and  Cbloris,  was 
kiHed,  with  ail  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by 

Hereales.    JlpoUod.  \,  c  9. ^Tfae  fat.ter  of 

EaareUe.    Jd.  1,  c.  7. 

BsiScas,  a  SOD  of  Phraortes,  by  whose  means 
the  Medes  delivefcd  themselves  from  the  yoke 
ctf  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as  judge  among 
his  eoDnttymea,  snd  his  great  popularity  and 
love  oteqmtf^  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and  he 


baifte  of  Vhanalia,  Cssar  wrcnly  reprimaiA^ 
ed  Deiotoms  for  his  attachment  to  Pompev,  d»> 
prired  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  \eh  him 
only  tbe  bare  title  of  royalty.  When  he  was 
accased  by  his  graadbon,  of  attempts  upon  C»> 
Bar*s  life,  Cicero  ably  defended  biro  in  the  R4>- 
maa  senate.  He  joined  Bnitus  with  a  large 
army,  and  faithfalty  supported  the  republican 
cante.  His  wife  was  barren,  but  fearing  that 
her  hasbaad  might  die  without  issue,  she  pre* 
sented  him  with  a  beandfol  slaTC,  and  tenderly 
edncated,  as  her  own,  the  children  of  this  union. 
Deiotams  died  in  an  advanced  old  age.  Sfmft. 
M.^-Lucan.  5,  v.  65. 

DbYphIla.     Ftd  Deipyle. 

DiYpHtfaa,  a  sibyl  of  Come,  daughter  of 
Glaucns.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  £oeas  to 
the  infernal  regions.  (Hd.  SibyllsB.)  Virg, 
JSBn.  6,  V.  36. 

DbYpbSbvs,  a  sod  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Paris,  married 
Helen.  His  wife  unworthily  betrayed  him,  and 
introduced  into  his  chamber  her  old  husband 
Menelans,  to  whom  she  wished  to  reconcile  hei^ 
self.  He  was  shamefully  mutilated  and  killed 
by  Menelaus.  He  bad  highly  dittingnisfaed  him- 
self durins  the  war,  eq>ecially  in  his  two  com- 
bats with  Merion,  and  ia  that  in  which  he  slew 
Ascalaphos  son  of  Mars.    Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  495. 

— Homer.  R.  IS. A  son  of  Hippolytns,  adio 

purified  Hercules  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus. 
ApoUod.  2,  c.  6. 

DkIphon,  a  brother  of  Triptolemos,  son  of 
Geleus  and  Metanlra.  When  Ceres  travelled 
over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  his  father's  court, 
and  undertook  to  nurse  him  and  bring  him  ap. 
To  reward  the  hospitality  of  Celeos,  tbe  goddess 
began  to  make  his  son  immortal,  and  eveiy  eve- 


■Mde  himself  absolute,  B.  C.  700.    He  was    niog  she  placed  him  on  burning  coals  to  purify 
■eoeeded  by  bis  son  Phraortes,  after  a  reign  of !  him  from  whatever  mortal  particles  be  still  pos- 
sessed.   The  uncommon  growth  of  Deiphon  as- 


"IS  years.  He  built  Ecbatana  according  to  He- 
mdotns,  and  sorroooded  it  with  seven  different 
walls,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  royal  pa- 
lace.    Herodoi.  1,  c.  96,  &c. — Polyan. 

IhatfcHcs,  a  Greek  captain,  killed  by  Paris 
m  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  II  15,  v.  841. 

DilBvE,  the  mother  of  Miletus  by  Apollo. 
Mfletos  is  often  called  DeioMdeSj  on  account  of 
his  mother.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  442. 

DiiSjivvs,  a  king  of  Phocis,  who  married 
Biomede,  daagfater  of  Xuthos,  by  whom  he  had 
IMa.  He  gave  his  dangbter  Dia  in  marriage  to 
Isioo,  who  promised  to  make  a  present  to  his 
fttfaer-io-law.  Deioneus  accordingly  vi«ited  the 
house  of  Izion,  and  was  thrown  into  a  large  hole 
filled  with  boming  coals,  by  his  son-in-law.  Hy- 

fi.  fab.  48  and  241.--^Uod.  1,  c.  7  and  9, 
2,c  4. 

DiKriiA,  a  nymph,  the  fairest  of  all  the  four- 
teen nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno.  The  god- 
dess promised  her  m  marriage  toiEolos,  the  god 
•f  the  winds,  if  be  would  destroy  tbe  fleet  of 
.ffiaeas,  which  was  sailing  for  Italy.  Virg.  JEn 
1,  T.  75.  One  of  the  attendant  nymphs  of 
Cyrene.    Virg.  O.  4,  v.  S4S 

DnorlRus,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  made  king 
of  that  province  by  the  Roman  people.  In  the 
eiWI  aran  of  Pompey  and  Cesar,  Deiotarus  fol- 
lowed tbe  interest  of  the  fanner.     After  the 


tonishcd  Metanira,  who  wished  to  sec  what  Ceres ' 
did  to  make  him  so  vigorous.  Sbe  was  fright* 
end  to  see  her  son  on  burning  coals,  and  the 
shrieks  that  she  ottered  disturbed  the  mysterioui 
operations  of  the  goddess,  and  Deiphon  perished 
in  the  flames.  *Spollod,  1,  c.  5. The  boa- 
band  of  Hyrnetho,  daughter  of  Temenns,  king  of 
Argos.     Id.  2,  c.  7. 

Dbiphontes,  a  general  of  Temenns,  who  todc 

Epidaoria,  &c.     FatM.  2,  c.  12. A  general 

of  tbe  Dorians,  &c.    Poly<tn. 

Deipt LK,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  who  mai^ 
riad  Tydeus,  by  whom  sbe  had  Diomedes.  Apt^ 
lod  1,c.  8. 

Daipf  Lvs,  a  son  of  Stbenelus,  in  the  Trojan 
war     Homer.  II.  5. 

Diipf  Rus,  a  Grecian  chief,  during  the  T^»^ 
jan  war.     Homer.  II.  8. 

Deldon,  a  king  of  Mysia,  defeated  by  Cras« 

SOS. 

Delia,  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
in  tbe  island  of  Pelos,  in  boDonr  of  Apollo.  It 
was  first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who  at  bis  return 
from  Crete,  placed  a  statue  there,  which  he  had 
received  from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration, 
they  crowned  the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  gar-r 
lands,  appointed  a  choir  of  music,  and  exhibited 
horse-races.    They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  in 
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wkidi  tbey  imitttod,  by  their  motions,  the  tar 
riotts  wiodiDgi  of  the  Cretan  labyrinlb,  frum 
which  Theaeoi  had  extricated  himsetf  by  Ari- 
adne's assistance. ^There  was  also  another 

festival  of  the  same  name  yearly  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  in  Delos.  It  was  also  instituted 
by  Theseus,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete, 
made  a  vow  that  if  he  returned  victorious,  be 
would  yearly  visit,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  tem- 
ple of  Delos.  The  persons  employed  in  this  an- 
nua) procession  were  called  Deluuift  and  Tkeo- 
ri.  The  ship,  the  same  which  carried  Theseus, 
and  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Athe- 
nians, was  called  Theoria  and  DeUtu.  When 
the  ship  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  solemnly  adorned  thetstem  with  gar- 
lands, and  an  umversal  lustration  was  made  all 
over  Che  city.  The  Theori  were  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  before  them  proceeded  men  armed 
with  axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theseus,  who 
bad  cleared  the  way  from  Trcesene  to  Athens, 
and  delivered  the  country  from  robbers.  When 
the  ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they  offered  solemn 
sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the  island,  and  celebra- 
ted a  festival  in  iiis  honour.  After  this,  they 
retired  to  (heir  ship,  and  sailed  back  to  Athens, 
where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in  crowds 
to  meet  them.  Every  appearance  of  festivity 
prevailed  at  their  approach,  and  the  citizens 
opened  their  doors,  and  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  Deliast«p  as  they  walked  in  proces- 
sion. During  this  festival,  it  was  unlawful  to 
put  to  death  any  malefactor,  and  on  that  account 
the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged  for  thirty  days. 
Xenophon,  Mentor,  fy  in  Conv, — Plul.  in  Phid, 
— Senu.  ep.  70. 

DiLiA,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she  was 
bom  in  Delos.     Virg,  Eel,  3,  v.  61. 

DeuIdks,  a  son  of  Glaucus,  killed  by  his 

brother  Bellerophon.  JipoUod,  2,  c.  3. The 

priestess  in  Apollo's  temple.  Homer,  Hymn. 
adJh. 

Dblivm,  a  temple  of  Apollo. A  town  of 

Bceotia  opposite  Calchis,  famous  for  a  battle 
fought  there,  B.  C.  424,  &c.  lin,  31,  c.  45, 
1.  36,  c.  61. 

DiLivs,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  he  was 

bom  in  Delos. Quint,  an  officer  of  Antony, 

who  when  he  was  sent  to  cite  Cleopatra  before 
his  master,  advised  her  to  make  her  appearance 
in  the  most  captivating  attire.  The  plan  snc^ 
ceeded.  He  afterwards  abandoned  his  friend, 
and  fled  to  Augustus,  who  received  him  with 
great  kindness.  Horace  has  addressed,  2  od.  S. 
to  him.    Pl%a.  in  Anton. 

Delmatius,  FI.  Jul.  a  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cse- 
aar,  and  put  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Acbaia.  His  great  virtues  were  unable  to 
save  him  from  a  violent  death,  and  be  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  own  soldiers,  &c. 

Dblminium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  JTor.  4, 
c.  12. 

Dklos,  one  of  the  Cyclades  at  the  north  of 
Naxos,  vras  severally  called  Lagia,  Ortygia,  As- 
teria,  Clamidia,  Pelasgia,  Pyrpyle,  Cynthns, 
and  Cyncthus,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Saillea.  I(  was  called  Delos  from  ^ji^^,  be- 
caose  it  suddenly  made  its  oppfonincc  on  the 


iurfhce  of  the  sea  by  the  power  of  Neptana, 
who,  according  to  the  mytfaoiogists,  permitted 
Latona  to  bring  forth  them,  when  she  was  pvtr 
secuted  all  over  the  earth,  and  could  find  no  safe 
asylum.  ( Vid.  Apollo.)  The  island  is  cele- 
brated for  the  nativi^  of  Apollo  and  Diana; 
and  the  solemnity  with  which  the  festivals  of 
these  deities  were  celebrated  there,  by  the  in-' 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  of  the 
continent,  is  well  knovm.  One  of  the  altars  of 
Apollo  in  the  island,  was  reckoned  among  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  worid.  It  had  been  erect- 
ed by  Apollo,  when  only  foor  years  old,  and 
made  with  the  hons  of  goats,  idlled  by  Diana 
on  mount  Cynthas.  It  vras  unlawful  to  sacrifice 
any  living  creature  upon  that  altar,  which  was 
religiously  kept  pura  from  blood  and  every  pol- 
lution. The  whole  island  of  Delos  was  held  ia 
such  veneration,  that  the  Persians  vrho  had  pil- 
laged and  profaned  all  the  temples  of  Greece, 
never  offered  violence  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
but  respected  it  with  the  most  awful  rever- 
ence. Apollo,  whose  image  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  dragon,  delivered  there  oracles  during  the 
summer,  in  a  plain  manner  without  any  ambi* 
guily  or  obscure  meaning.  No  dogs,  as  Thucy^ 
Sides,  mentions,  were  peraiitted  to  enter  the 
island.  It  was  unlawful  for  a  man  to  die,  or  for 
a  child  to  be  bora  there;  and  when  the  Atheni- 
ans were  ordered  to  purify  the  place,  (hey  dog 
op  all  the  dead  bodies  ttiat  had  been  interred 
there,  and  transported  ttiem  to  the  neighbouring 
islands.  An  edict  was  also  issued,  which  conn 
manded  all  persons  labouring  under  any  mor* 
tal  or  dangerous  disease,  to  be  instantly  remov- 
ed to  the  adjacent  island  called  Rbane.  Some 
mytfaoiogists  suppose  that  Asteria,  who  changed 
herself  into  a  quail  to  avoid  the  importuning  ad- 
dresses of  Jupiter,  was  metamorphosed  into  this 
island,  originally  called  Ortygia  eh  ofrv^,  a 
qtutU.  The  people  of  Delos  are  described  by- 
CieerOt  Jtread.  2,  c.  16  and  18, 1  4,  c.  18,  as 
famous  for  rearing  bens.  Str^  8  and  10. — 
(Md.  Met.  6,  V.  329, 1.  6,  v.  383.— Jtfelo,  2,  c 
7.— PItn.  4,  c.  12.~P/tif  de  8okH.  Jhiim.  &e. 
"-Thveyd.  3,  4,  &c.— F«rg.  JEn.  3,  t.  73.— 
Pta.  3,  c.  16.— CoUim  ad  DeL-^CimuHan.  de 
A.-^Con».  Hon. 

Dblphi,  now  Casttif  a  town  of  Pbods,  sifa- 
ate  in  a  valley  at  the  south-west  side  of  moanC 
Paraassus.  It  was  also  called  Pjftho,  because 
the  serpent  Python  was  killed  there;  and  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Delphi,  from  Delphus,  the 
son  of  Apollo.  Some  have  also  called  it  Pwr^ 
nassia  JVhpe,  the  valley  of  Parnassus.  It  was 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  an  ora- 
cle celebrated  in  every  age  and  country.  The 
origin  of  the  oracle,  thou^  fabulous,  is  describ- 
ed as  something  wood^ul.  A  number  of  goats 
that  were  feedios  on  mount  Paraassus,  came 
near  a  place  whidi  had  a  deep  and  long  perfo- 
ration. The  steam  which  issued  from  the  hole, 
seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and  they  played  and 
frisked  about  in  such  an  uncommon  manner, 
that  die  goat  herd  was  tempted  to  lean  on  die 
hole,  and  see  what  mysteries  the  place  contaia- 
ed.  He  was  immediately  seisea  with  a  fil  of 
enthusiasm,  his  expressions  were  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, and  passed  (br  prophecies.  This  cir> 
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«ffHlHWwaiio«i  kBomi  atevt  die 
■Bd  BMf  oqiericBced  the  Mse  eattmiiastk  in- 
flpHMoa.  Ttie  plaec  mw  rcvend,  and  a  ten^ 
|ie  •«•  aooB  after  eiceted  in  honour  of  ApoUo, 
aorf  a  city  bnill.  Aeeo^jfiag  to  loaie  aceooala, 
ifollo  was  not  the  fint  who  pLjt  oracles  there; 
hat  Teirm,  Neptone,  Themit,  and  Phoebe,  were 
k  nowearion  of  the  place  before  the  ton  of  La- 
toaa.  TbeomdesweregeaeralljgiveDuivene; 
bat  wliett  it  had  heeo  sarcasticalty  obterved, 
that  the  god  aad  patroa  of  poetry  wat  the  aioit  | 
iBperfect  poet  ia  the  world,  the  prieiteM  deli- 
vered her  aanren  io  proie.  The  oracles  were 
alwajt  delrrered  hy  a  prieite«  called  PylMo. 
(Fid.  Pytfaia.)  The  teaple  was  boilt  and  de- 
•Heyed  leTcral  times.  It  was  castonanr  for  those 
who  eoasBlted  the  oraele  to  make  ricii  presents 
to  Ihe  god  of  EMphi ;  and  ao  moaardi  distiagoisb- 
ed  hiiMflf  more  by  has  donations  than  Croasns. 
This«cred  reposiloiy  of  opalence  was  often  the 
sihieei  of  pleader;  and  the  people  of  Pbods 
aei»d  10,000  talents  ftom  it,  and  Nero  carried 
awi^  BO  less  than  600  statnes  of  brass,  partly 
of  me  fods,  and  partly  of  the  most  illoslrions 
heraea.  in  another  age,  Coostaotine  the  Great 
Ftssnrcd  its  most  splendid  onaments  to  his  new 
cqMtni.  It  was  aai^ersalty  beliered,  and  sap- 
psrted,  bj  the  andenls,  tlMt  Delphi  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  earth,  and  on  that  acconnt  it  was 
called  Terrm  umbiHeiu.  This,  accordiag  to 
mydholofj,  was  first  foond  oot  bj  two  doves, 
wkich  Japiter  had  let  loose  from  the  two  extr»- 
nlties  of  the  earth,  and  which  met  at  the  place 
where  Ihe  temple  of  Delphi  was  bailt  JfyoUan. 
S,  ▼.  lOO^Disd.  16.— Piirt.  ds  Defiet.  Orm. 
he.'-Pmu.  10,  c.  6,  Sec— Omd.  Ma.  10,  v. 
1S8.— Sly«».  9. 

DBLTBicvB,  a  lamame  of  Apollo,  firom  the 
worship  paid  to  bis  diTiaity  at  Delphi. 

Dblfhikia,  fes tiTals  at  iEgina,  in  honour  of 
ApoUo  of  Delphi. 

DcLpabauii,  a  place  in  Boeotia,  opposite  £o- 
biea. 

Delphis,  the  priestess  of  Delphi.  JMorlial. 
9,ep  43. 

Dblpbub,  a  son  of  Apollo  who  bailt  Delphi, 
and  cottseeraced  it  to  his  father.  The  aame  of 
his  mother  is  differently  mentioned.  She  is  call- 
ed by  some  Celsno,  t^  others  Melxne  daugh- 
ter of  Cephis,  and  by  others  Tbyas  daughter  of 
CostiUiaSf  the  first  who  was  priestess  to  Bacchus. 
iMa.  161  .^Pam.  10,  c,  6. 

Dblpbtns,  a  scipent  which  watched  orer 
Japiter.    ApMod.  1,  c  6. 

Dn.TA,  a  part  of  Egjrpt,  which  received  that 
naaw  from  its  resemblahce  to  the  form  of  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  It  lies  be- 
tween the  Canopian  and  Pelnsian  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  and  begins  to  be  formed  where  the  river 
divides  itself  into  several  streams.  It  has  been 
formed  totally  by  the  mod  and  sand,  which  are 
washed  down  ftvm  the  upper  parts  of  £gypt  by 
Ihe  Nile,  according  to  ancient  tradition.  Cm», 
Jikx,  c.  n.-^Slrvb.  16  and  11.— Ibrodol.  S,  c. 
IS,  kx.-^Plm.  S,  c.  16, 

DbmIdbs,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a  sailor, 
became  aa  eloquent  orator,  and  obtained  much 
infloeace  ia  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Che  battle  of  CherooMt  by  PhiUp,  and  in- 


gratiated himself  nto  the  favoor  eTlhalHiBea, 
bywhom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  wia 
put  to  death,  with  his  son,  on  sosnicioo  of  trea- 
son, B.  C.  St2.  One  of  his  orations  is  eitant. 
Diti  16  and  11.— Pinl.  in  Dcm. 

Dbubnbtus,  a  rhetorician  of  Byracasa,  en** 
my  to  Timoleon.     C.  .Vep.  in  Tim.  6. 

DBMA€»dBAs,  one  of  Alexander's  flatterat. 

An  historian  who  wrote  concerning  thefoan- 

daUon  of  Rome .    DiMiyi.  Hsi.  1. 

DsBiAaiTA,  a  daaghter  of  Hiein,  kt,  Im; 
24,  c.  22. 

Dbmabatus,  the  son  and  successor  of  ArisiM 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  626.  He  was 
banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Cleomenes,  his  roy- 
al colleague,  as  being  illegitimate.  He  retirad 
into  Asia,  aad  was  tindly  received  by  Darias 
son  of  Uystaspes  king  of  Perua.  When  the  Per* 
sian  monarch  made  preparations  to  invade 
Gr»«ee,  Demaratus,  though  persecated  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  informed  them  of  the  hostili- 
ties which  hang  over  their  head.  HsrodoC.  6,  e. 

16,  kc.  1.  6»  c.  60,  Ac ^A  rich  cititen  of 

Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadss.  When 
Cypselus  had  usurped  the  sovereign  power  of 
Corinth,  Demaratus,  with  all  his  family,  migrar 
ted  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii,  668  years 
before  Chrkt  His  son,  Lncumon,  was  king  off 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Tarquinias  Priseaa. 
Dionys.  Hal.— -A  Corinthian  exile  at  ttie  ooart 
of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.    Plul.  m  Jlkx. 

Dbmabchus,  a  Syracasan,  pat  to  death  by 
Dionysius. 

Dkmabeta,  the  wife  of  Gelon.    DM.  16. 

Dkmaristb,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 

DbmItbia,  a  Spartan  mother,  who  killed  her 
son,  because  he  returaed  from  a  battle  without 
glory.    Pha.  Late.  hut. 

Dbmbtbia,  a  festival  in  honoarof  Ceres,  cal- 
led by  the  Greeks  thmeUf.  It  was  then  cust^ 
mary  for  the  votaries  of  the  goddeis  to  lash  thenv- 
selves  with  whips  made  wi&  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  Athenians  had  a  solemnity  of  the  same 
name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

DiMSTBiAs,  a  town  of  Thessaly.— The  name 
was  common  to  other  places. 

Demetuus,  a  SOD  of  Antigonus  and  Strato- 
nice,  soroamed  Poliorcetes,  Sesfroaer  ^  towns. 
At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  acahist 
Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria.  He  was  de&ited 
near  Gaia;  but  he  soon  repaired  his  loss  by  a 
victoiT  over  one  or  the  generals  of  the  enemy. 
He  afterwards  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  260  ships 
to  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  liber- 
ty, by  fireeiog  them  from  the  power  of  Canan- 
der  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling  the  gairison^ 
which  was  stationed  there  under  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus.  After  this  successful  expeditioo,  he  be- 
sieged and  took  Munycbia,  and  defeated  Caisan- 
der  at  Thennopylz.  His  reception  at  Athens, 
after  these  victories,  was  attended  with  the 
greatcht  servility;  and  the  Aftenians  were  not 
ashamed  to  raise  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and 
to  consult  his  oracles.  This  uncommon  saccem 
raised  the  jealousy  of  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der; and  Seleucos,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus, 
united  to  destroy  Antisonus  and  his  son.  Their 
hostile  armies  met  at  Ipsur,  B.  C.  SOI.  Antigo- 
nus was  killed  in  the  battle;  and  Demetrios,  ff* 
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tw  ft  mntt  iMf,  retired  to  Ephttai.  Hit  ill 
nicoeis  raiied  bioi  aaoy  «Minies;  and  (he  Atbe- 
niMSy  whe  bad  hiiely  adored  bim  ti  a  god,  re* 
fwed  to  adoMt  him  iato  tbehr  cilj.  He  soen  af- 
ttr  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lyumacbos,  and 
raooodied  hiniBelf  to  Seteaeas,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  daogbler  Stralooice  ia  marriage.  Athens 
BOW  lahoored  ooder  tyraony;  and  Demetrles  re- 
Uered  it,  and  pardeoed.the  iahabitairts.  The 
loss  of  his  possessions  in  Asia,  reealted  him  from 
Greece,  and  be  established  himself  on  (he  throne 
of  Macedonia,  bj  the  mnrder  of  Alexaader,  the 
ton  of  Cassaoder.  Here  he  was  continnally  at 
wmr  with  the  aetghboaring  states;  and  the  supe- 
rior power  of  his  adversaries  obliged  bim  to  leave 
Macedonia,  alter  he  hnd  sat  on  the  throne  for 
teven  years.  He  passed  lolo  Asia,  and  attack* 
ed  some  of  the  provinces  of  Lysimachos  with  va- 
rioiis  success;  but  famine  and  pestilence  destroy- 
ed the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  he  retired  to 
the  eoort  of  Seleocus  for  snppoit  and  assistance. 
He  mat  with  a  kind  reception,  but  hostilities 
were  soon  begun;  and  after  be  had  gaiaed  some 
advantages  over  bis  son-in-law,  Demetrius  was 
totally  Ibrsflfcen  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enertiy. 
Though  he  was  kept  In  confinement  by  his  son- 
i»>Uiw,  yet  be  maintained  himself  like  a  prinee, 
and  pttssed  his  time  in  bunting  and  in  every  la- 
horieiis  eiercise.  His  son  Antigonns  oflfered  Se- 
leucus  all  bis  possessions,  and  even  bis  person,  to 
jiroenre  his  father^  liberty;  but  ail  proved  una- 
vailing, and  Demetrius  died  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  eonfioement  of  three  years,  286 
B.  C.  His  remains  were  given  to  Antigouos, 
aod  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  pomp  at 
Oorinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias.  His 
posteri^  remained  in  possession  of  the  Macedo- 
nian throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has  render- 
ed himself  famous  for  bis  fondness  of  dissipation 
when  among  tbe  dissolute,  and  bis  love  uf  vir- 
tue and  military  glory  in  the  field  of  battle.  He 
has  been  commended  as  a  great  warrior,  and  bis 
ingenious  inventions,  his  vrarlibe  engines,  and 
stupendous  machines  in  his  war  with  tbe  Rho- 
dians,  justify  bis  claims  to  that  perfect  charac- 
tor.  He  has  l>een  blamed  for  bis  vofuptuous  in- 
dulgences; and  bis  biographer  observes,  that  no 
Grecian  prince  had  more  wives  and  concubines 
than  Polioreetes.  His  obedience  and  reverence 
to  his  father  have  been  Justly  admired;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  Anttgonus  ordered  (he 
ambassadors  of  a  foreign  prince  particularly  to 
remark  the  cordiality  and  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  bim  and  his  son.    Plat,  m  vitd, 

— Diod.  n — JiMltii.  l,c.  17,  &c. A  prince 

who  succeeded  his  father  Antigonus  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia.  He  reigned  1 1  years,  and  was 
Mieceeded  bj  Antigonns  Doson.  /tuffn.  36,  c.  S. 
— Poly6.  2 \  son  of  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia, delivered  at  an  hostage  to  the  Romans. 
His  modesty  delivered  his  father  from  a  heavy 
aecosatioo  laid  before  the  Roman  senate.  When 
he  reftimed  to  Maredonia,  he  was  falsely  accus- 
ed by  his  brother  Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of 
hit  popularity,  and  his  father  too  creduously  con- 
sented to  his  death,  B.  C.  180.  U»,  40,  c.  SO. 
-^Jutti^  S2,c  S.— — >A  Magnetian.-^Ater- 


ftnt  ef  Gaakiat.-'-^^A  ion  of  DeiMtrfiM  efCyt- 
rene.— *-A  freedman  of  Pompey.— ^-^ A  ton  of 
Demefrint,  turnhmed  Slender  — ~-A  prinee  ser- 
named  Seier,  wat  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  the 
son  of  Antieehos  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His 
father  gave  him  as  a  hosttjge  to  tbe  Romano. 
After  the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antioehus  Ept- 
phanes,  the  deceased  monareh^s  brother,  asarp- 
ed  tiie  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  bjr 
his  son  Antiochtts  Evpator.  This  usurpation  die- 
pleased  Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome; 
he  procured  his  liberty  on  pretence  of  going  to 
hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  recei^ 
ed  him  as  their  lawfiit  sovereign,  B.  G.  182.  He 
put  to  death  Eupater  and  Lysias,  ami  esteblisb^ 
ed  himself  on  his  rbrone  by  cruelty  and  oppret^ 
siott.  Alexander  Bala,  the  son  of  Antiochna 
Bftfpbanes,  laid  daim  to  tbe  crown  of  Syria,  anA 
defeated  Pemetrins  in  a  battle,  in  the  12th  year 
of  bts  reign.  0lftA.  16.  ^Vppiaa.— ^liMfiii.  S4, 
c.  B.->— -Tbe  2d,  sornained  .^ieonor,  or  Ctfi- 
qvenr^  was  son  of  Soter,  to  whom  he  succeed* 
ed  by  (iie  assistance  of  Ptolemy  PbHometer,  a^ 
ter  he  had  driven  out  the  osurper  Aletaoder  Ba- 
la, B.  €.  146.  He  maHied  Gleopatte,  daogh- 
(er  of  Ptolemy ;  who  was,  before,  the  wife  of  the 
expelled  monarch .  Demetrius  gave  himself  op 
to  luxury  and  volaptooasness,  and  sufiered  hit 
kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  (hvourites.  -  At 
that  time  a  protended  eon  of  Bala,  caHed  Dio- 
dorus  Tryphon,  seised  a  part  of  Syria;  and  De» 
metrios,  to  oppose  his  antagonist,  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Jews,  and  marched  Into  the  east, 
whero  he  was  taken  by  the  Parthians.  Phraatea 
king  of  Parthia,  gave  him  his  daughter  Rbodo- 
gyne  in  marriage;  and  Cleopatra  was  so  incena- 
ed  at  this  new  connexion,  that  she  gave  herself 
op  to  Antioehus  Sidetes,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
married  him  Sidetes  was  killed  In  a  battle 
against  the  Parthians,  and  Demetrias  regained 
the  possession  of  his  kingdom.  His  pride  and 
oppression  rendered  him  odious,  and  his  tab- 
jects  asked  a  king  of  tbe  house  of  Seleucus,from 
Ptolemy  Phyaeon,  king  of  Egypt;  aod  Demetri- 
us, unable  to  resist  the  power  of  hts  enemiet, 
fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then  in  the  handt 
of  his  wife  Cleopatra,  the  gates  wero  shot  vp 
against  his  approach,  by  Cleopatra;  and  be  wat 
killed  by  order  of  (he  governor  of  Tyro,  whith- 
er he  bad  fled  for  protection.  He  was  soceeed- 
ed  by  Alexander  Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had 
raised  to  tbe  throne,  B  C.  127.  iusetit  S6,  Am. 

—Appian  de  BtU.  Syr.— Josqak. ^The  $d, 

suroamed  £ucert»,  was  son  of  Antioehus  Oiy- 
phus.  After  tbe  example  of  his  brother  Philip, 
who  had  seited  Syria,  be  made  himself  matter 
of  Damascus,  B  C.  9S,  and  soon  after  obtain- 
ed a  victory  over  his  brother.  He  was  taken  ia 
a  battle  against  the  Parthians,  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity.   Joseph    1. Phalereus,  a  disciple  of 

Theopbrastos,  who  gained  such  an  influence  over 
the  Athenians,  by  his  eloquence,  and  tbe  purity 
of  his  manners,  that  he  was  elected  decenniid 
archon,  B.  C.  317.  He  so  embellished  the  ei* 
ty,  and  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  his  mu- 
nificence, that  the  Athenians  raised  960  brazea 
statoes  to  his  honour.  Tet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  popularity,  his  enemies  raised  a  sedition 
agatntt  turn,  and  he  wat  condemned  to  deaHi, 
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«iA  #  lii  iliiM  thnm  dam,  alkv  iiitiiMi«g ! 
IheiiffRisBpoirar  for  lOyMrt.  Uefled  wii^ 
oUciMenKMr  noftiAeaiioD  ib  tliecMrt«fFlo> 
leaf  LagUt  wiMre  he  oiet  with  kindiieu  and 
ordilitf .  Hie  Egp^  noMKh  couMlted 
kiB  coBWtmipg  the  MweeiuoD  of  hit  ehiidranj 
and  DemctoiitailWMil  him  to  reate  to  the  throne 
the  chUdiee  of  Eurydice.  lo  preferoDce  to  the 
dbphog  of  Bcreoice.  This  counsel  so  irritated 
Phikadelpbns,  the  son  of  Berenice,  that  after  his 
father's  death  be  sent  the  DbUosopher  into  Upper 
EgTpty  and  there  detained  him  in  strict  coonoe- 
meal.  Deasetries,  tired  with  bis  sitoatioo,  put 
aa  ead  to  hii  life  b J  the  bite  of  ao  asp,  S84  B. 
C.  Accaidiac  to  some,  Demetrius  eajojed  the 
fesiifnfr  of  Philadelphns,  and  enriched  his  ti- 
bMj  at  Alenodria  with  ^00,000  volumes.  All 
the  worka  of  I>cmetrins,  oa  rhetoric,  history,  and 
doqueaee,  are  lost;  and  the  treatise  op  rhetoric, 
lalselj  attributed  to  him,  is  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  eompomtion  of  Ualicaroassus.  The  last 
ediiiflo  of  &is  treatise  is  that  of  Glasgow,  8vo. 
1745.  Ditg.  m  vUd—Vu  m  BnU,  !f  dt  QgU, 

h — PhU.  m  Esii. A  Cynic  philosopher, 

disciple  of  Apollopins  Thyaneus,  in  the  ^e  of 
Caiigula.  The  eBspenir  wished  to  gain  the  phi- 
losopher to  hit  interest  by  a  large  present;  bat 
Demetrias  refased  it  with  iudignatwn,  and  said, 
if  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe  me,  let  him  send  me 
hb  crown.  Vespasian  was  displeased  with  his 
iasoleooe,  and  banished  btm  to  an  island.  The 
Cynic  derided  the  punishment,  and  bitterly  in- 
veigled agaiast  the  emperor.  He  died  in  a  gpreat 
old  age;  and  Seaeca  observes,  that  nature  iked 
brim^  him  forth,  io  show  numleiiid,  that  ma  €X» 
oiiedgtnm  etm  ttar  ucunly  wUhout  hemg  eer- 
rwpUi  If  Ikt  ma  tf  the  iunowndkig  loorU. 

Semec^PkUottr.  m  .SpolL One  of  Aleian- 

der*s  datleien. A  native  of  Byzantium,  who 

wioie  00  the  Greek  poets. ^An  Athenian  kil- 
led at  Mantinea,  when  ighting  against  the  The- 
hans.  Pe^on. — A  writer  who  published  an 
history  of  the  irroptiooi  of  the  Gauls  ioto  Asia. 
*— A  philological  writer,  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

dcadJUUe.  8,  ep.   11 A  stage  player, 

Ji».  3,  V.  99 Synis,  a  rhetorician  at  Athens. 

CU.  m  Bntf.  c  174. ^A  geographer,  sur- 

■amed  the  Calaiain.    Sindt,  1. 

DcMO,  a  Sibyl  of  Cunjc. 

Dbmoahassa,  the  mother  of  iEgialeas. 

I>ufocBoas,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cn^ 
toa&»  son  of  Calliphon,  and  intimate  with  Poly- 
crates.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  Sa- 
mos  to  Darius  king  of  Persia,  uiiere  he  acquire 
ed  great  ridbes,  aod  much  reputation  by  coring 
the  king's  ibot,  and  the  breast  of  Atossa.  He 
was  sent  to  Greece  as  a  spy,  by  the  king,  aod 
fled  away  to  Crolooa,  where  he  married  the 
daaghter  of  the  wreOler  Milo.  JElimn,  V.  H. 
8y  c   18  —Herodcpf.  S,  c  124,  &c. 

DiMdcHlRBSy  an  Atheoinn,  sent  with  some 
of  his  countrymen  with  an  embassy  to  PbHtp  king 
of  ilacedooia.  The  monarch  gave  them  audi- 
ence; and  when  he  asked  them  what  he  could  do 
to  please  the  people  of  Athens?  Demochares  re- 
plied, **Uaog  yoorself.*'  This  impudence 
raised  the  iodignatioo  of  all  the  bearers;  but 
Philip  mildly  dismissed  them,  and  bade  them 
aafc  their  coantiyneD,  which  deserred  most  the 


who  gpive  soch  ill  langoafB,  or  be  who  leaeivea 
it  without  Otty  signs  of  resentment?  8ritec.  di  Ana, 
^.'-^OiMtm.  F.  H,  S,  7,  8,  K^Oe.  i«  AM. 

S,  de  Orel.  S. A  poet  of  8eU,  who  compae- 

ed  a  coBMdy  en  Demeinas  Polioreatoa.    PImL 
\%  Dim.        A  statumy,  who  wished  to  make  t 
sutne  of  mount  Athos.     Filrvt.- 
of  Pompey  the  younger,  who  died  B  C.  S8. 
DiMtlcLBs,  a  man  aoeused  of  disafiection  to 

wards  Dionysias,  &e.    Pofysn.  6^ A  bea«* 

tifol  youth,  passieoately  toved  by 
He  ttiei  '^  • 


liereetesL  He  ttrew  himself  into  a  caldran  of 
boiling  water,  rather  than  sabmit  to  the  onnata- 
ral  huts  of  the  tyrant     PiuU  im  ihm. 

DsMdcoov,  a  natnral  son  of  Priam,  vvhe 
caaae  from  his  residence  at  Abydes  to  proteet 
his  cooatfy  aaainst  the  Greeks.  He  was,  altor 
a  glorious  defence,  lulled  by  Ulysses.  Hsmsr. 
IL4. 
DivttcRiTBs,  an  arehiteet  of  Aletaadria. 

^A  wrestler.    .Stoi.   F.  H,  4,  c  U. 

An  Athenian  who  fooght  on  the  side  of  Darias, 
ilgainst  the  Macedonians.     Curt.  8,  e.  6. 

DiMftcairus,  a  celehrated  philosopher  of  A^ 
dera,  disciple  to  Leocippos.    He  traYelled  o? ec 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
in  quest  of  knowleoge,  and  retuned  home  it 
the  greatest  poverty     There  was  a  law  at  Ab* 
dera,  which  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  funeral 
the  man  who  had  reduced  himself  to  iadigencei 
and  Demoeritas,  to  avoid  ignominy,  repeeted 
before  his  coentiymen  one  of  his  compositions 
called  Diecosmiis.    It  was  received  with  such 
uncommon  applause,  that  be  was  presented  with 
600  tolents;  stotues  were  erected  in  bis  hoooor; 
and  a  decree  passed  that  the  eipeaaes  of  his 
funeral  should  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury. 
He  retiied  to  a  gsirden  near  the  city,  where  he 
dedicated  his  time  to  ttady  and  solitude;  and  ae- 
cording  to  some  authors  be  put  out  his  ^es,  to 
apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophical  in- 
quiries.   He  was  accused  of  insnnity,  and  Hip- 
pocrates was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  his  disorder.  The  physician  had  a  conference 
with  the  philosopher,  and  declared  that  not  De- 
moeritas, but  his  enemies  were  insane.  He  con- 
tinually laughed  at  the  follies  and  vanity  of  main 
kind,  who  distract  themselves  with  care,  and  are 
at  once  a  prey  to  hope  and  to  aniiety.   He  told 
Darius,  who  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  that  he  would  raise  her  from  the  dead,  if 
be  could  find  three  persons  who  had  me  through 
life  without  adversity,  whose  names  be  might  en- 
grave on  the  qiieen^s  monument.    The  king's 
inquirie«  to  find  such  penons  proved  unavailing, 
and  the  philosopher  in  some  manner  soothed  the 
sorrow  of  his  sovereign.     He  taught  his  disci- 
ples that  the  soul  died  with  the  body;  and  there- 
fore, as  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  eiisteoee  of 
ghostf ,  some  youths,  to  tiy  bis  fortitude,  dressed 
themselves  in  a  hideous  and  deformed  habit,  and 
approached  his  cave  in  the  dead  of  night,  with 
whatever  could  create  terror  and  astouisbment. 
The  philosopher  received  them  unmoved;  nnd 
vrithout  eveo  looking  at  them,  he  desired  them 
to  cease  making  themselves  such  objects  of  ri- 
dicule and  folly.    He  died  in  the  109th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  861.    His  fathw  was  so  rick. 
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tlMtte  eDtertalaedXMXM,  wiifa  all  his ■mj,  u 
ht  WW  marehiog  agtinic  Greece.  AH  the  works 
of  Democritos  are  lost  He  was  the  aothor  of 
the  doctrioe  of  atoms,  aod  first  tanght  that  the 
milkj  waj  wu  occasioned  by  a  comused  light 
from  a  multitude  of  stars.  He  maj  be  consi- 
dered as  the  pareot  of  ezperimeotal  philosophy, 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  showexi  himself  so 
ardent  that  he  declared  b^  would  prefer  the  dis- 
covery of  one  of  tbe  causes  of  the  works  of  na- 
tore,  to  the  diadem  of  Persia  He  made  arti- 
ficial emeralds,  and  tinged  them  with  various 
eoloors;  he  likewise  dissolved  stones,  and  soften- 
ed ivory.    Eusfb.  14,  c  27. f.Hog.  in  vitd. 

—JEUan,  V,  H.  4,  c  20.— Cte.  de  FMb-^Val. 

Mmx.  8,  c.  l—Stnb.  1  and  16 An  Ephe- 

sian,  who  wrote  a  book  ou  Diana's  temple,  fcc. 
Difljf  ._-.A  powerful  man  of  Naxos.  Herodot. 
7,  r.  46. 

DbmSdIcb,  the  wife  of  Cretbeus,  king  of 
lolchos.  Some  call  her  Biadice,  or  Tyro,  ih^in, 
P.  J*.  2,  c.  20. 

DiMfiDScHus,  a  moAician  at  the  court  of 
Alcinous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses, 
the  secret  amours  of  Mnrs  and  Venus,  &c.  £fo- 
■Mf.  Od.  8,  V.  44.— Pittf.  de  Mw. A  Tro- 
jan chief,  who  came  with  /Eneas  into  Italy, 
where  he  was  killed .  Virg  JEn.  10,  v.  4 18.—— 
An  historian.    Plvt,  de  Flum. 

DiMtfLEus,  a  Greeic,  killed  by  JEneas  in  the 
Trojan  war.     Virg,  Mn.  5,  v.  260. 

DCmSlbom,  a  centaur,  hilled  by  Theseus  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  MH,  12,  v.  366. 

^A  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by  Achilles.  Ho- 

mer.  i2.  20,  v.  S96. 

DiMON,  an  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demos- 
thenes. Ue  was  at  the  head  of  the  government 
daring  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  and  obtained 
a  decree  that  Demosthenes  should  be  recalled, 
and  that  a  ship  should  be  sent  to  bring  him  back. 

DbmAnassa,  a  diugfater  of  Amphiaraus,  who 
married  Thersander.     Pmis-  9,  c.  6. 

Dbmokaz,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Crete, 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  showed  no  concern 
about  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  when  hungry, 
he  entered  the  first  house  he  met,  and  there  sa- 
tisfied his  appetite.  He  died  in  his  100th  year. 
—A  man  of  Mantinea,  sent  to  settle  tbe  go- 
vernment of  Cyrene.     Herodot.  4,  c.  161. 

DiM0NicA,  a  woman  who  betrayed  Ephesus 
to  Brennus.    Piul.  in  Porotf. 

DbmSpbantus,  a  general,  killed  by  Antigo- 
nus,  6u;.    Pmis.  8,  c  49. 

DbmophVlb,  a  name  given  to  the  sibyl  of 
Cufflse,  who,  as  it  is  suppMcd  by  some,  sold  the 
sibylline  books  to  Tarquin.  Fiirro  apvd  Laet. 
1,  c.  6. 

DehSpbYlus,  an  Athenian  archon. An 

officer  of  Agatbocles.     DioiL  19. 

DImSphok,  an  Athenian,  who  assisted  the 
Thebans  in  recovering  Cadmea,  &c.    Diod.  16. 

DEMdPHOOK,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phxdra, 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1182,  and  reigned 
SS  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
be  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderiy  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retured  to 
Athens,  and  forgot  the  kindneu  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair.  Ovid. 
Hwrmd.  2.— Pmi.  10,  c.  66. ^A  friend  of 


Awai,  UHed  by  GamUla.    flrg,  Ai.  11.  v 
676. 

DEMtfptfLis,  a  son  of  Themtstocles.  Pha.  In 
7Vm. 

Demos,  a  place  of  Ithaea. 

DiMosTBivBs,  a  celebrated  Atheoian,  son 
of  a  neb  blacksmith,  called  Demosthenes,  and' 
of  Gleobttle.  He  was  but  seven  years  c^  age 
when  his  father  died.  Hu  guardians  negligenSy 
managed  his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the  greatest 
part  of  his  possessions.  His  edacation  was  to- 
tally neglected;  and  for  whatever  advances  he 
made  in  learning,  he  was  indebted  to  his  indus- 
try and  application.  He  became  the  pupil  of 
Isasus  and  Plato,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the  age  of  1 7  he 
gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abili^ 
ties  against  his  guardians,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate .  His  rising  talents  were  however  impeded 
by  weak  longs,  and  a  difficulty  of  pronunciation, 
especially  of  the  letter  ^,  but  these  obstacles 
were  soon  conquered  by  unwearied  application. 
To  correct  the  stammering  of  his  voice,  be  spoke 
with  pebbles  in  his  mouth;  and  removed  the  dis- 
tortion of  bis  features,  which  accompanied  his 
utterance,  by  watching  the  motions  of  his  coun- 
lensDce  in  a  looking-glass.  That  his  proounciar 
tiou  might  be  loud  and  foil  of  emphasis,  he  fre- 
quently ran  up  the  steepest  and  most  uneven 
walks,  where  his  voice  acquired  force  and  ener- 
gy: and  on  the  sea-shore,  when  the  waves  were 
violently  agitated,  he  declaimed  aloud,  to  sie- 
custom  himself  to  the  noise  and  tumults  of  a  pub- 
lic assembly.  He  also  confined  himself  in  a 
subterraneous  cave,  to  devote  himself  mora 
closely  to  studious  pursuits:  and,  to  eradicate  all 
curiosity  of  appearing  in  public,  he  shaved  one 
half  of  his  head.  In  this  solitair  retirement,  by 
the  help  of  a  glimmering  lamp,  he  composed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  orations,  which  have  ever 
been  the  admiration  of  every  age,  though  hit 
contemporaries  and  rivals  severely  inveighed 
against  them,  and  observed  tfiat  they  smelt  of 
oM.  His  abilities,  as  an  oratoi^  raised  him  to 
consequence  at  Athens,  and  he  was  soon  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  In  this  public 
capacity  he  roused  his  countrymen  from  their 
indolence,  and  animated  them  against  the  ea- 
croachments  of  Philip  of  Macewmia.  In  the 
battle  of  Gharonca,  however,  Demosthenes  be- 
trayed his  pusillanimity,  and  saved  his  life  by 
flight  After  the  death  of  Philip  he  declared 
himself  warmly  against  his  son  and  successor, 
Alexander,  whom  he  branded  with  the  appella- 
tion of  boy;  and  wben  the  Macedonians  demand, 
ed  of  the  Athenians  their  orators,  Demosthenes 
rcDkinded  his, countrymen  of  the  fable  of  the 
sheep  which  delivered  their  dogs  to  the  wolves. 
Though  he  had  boasted  that  all  the  gold  of  Ma- 
cedonia could  not  tempt  him;  yet  he  suflered 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  a  small  golden  cup  from 
Harpalus.  Tbe  tumults  which  this  occasioned, 
forced  him  to  retire  from  Athens;  and  in  his 
banishment,  which  he  passed  at  Troezene  and 
i£gina,  he  lived  with  more  effeminacy  than  brae 
heroism.  When  Antipater  made  war  against 
Greece,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demos- 
thenes was  publicly  recalled  from  his  exile,  and 
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^IpdtefiMiMU  to  fetch  him  Ami  JBsJbM.  Hill 
ram  «M  •itmded  with  mach  •pieodoar,  and 
all  ifcc  oaseot  crowded  el  the  PlnMB  to  tee  hm 
lead.    Uis  triomph  end  popoJentj,  however, 
woe  ihon.     Antipeter  aod  Cratenu  were  near 
.AtfeeBe,  and  deauuded  all  the  oraton  to  be  de- 
hrcred  v|»  into  their  hands.    I>eiiH»theiiet  with . 
att  hta  adhereata  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptvae  i 
ia  Calaaria,  aod  whea  he  taw  that  all  hopes  of ! 
safetj  were  baaished,  be  took  a  dote  of  poison, 
which  he  alw^  eanied  id  a  qoilJ,  and  eipi- 
red  oD  the  day  (hat  the  Thesmopboria  were; 
oelebrated,  id  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  B.  G. 
Si2.    The  Atheaiaiis  raised  a  braien  staloe  to 
bis  hoBoor  with  aa  ioscnptioo  translated  ialo 


Gntam  now  Mmetda  iuceukuwet  kav. 
DeBMKthcDes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
priace  of  oratofs;   and  Cicero,  hit  socceasfal , 
rival  among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect . 
model,  and  soch  as  he  wished  to  be.  These  two 
peat  piiaces  of  eloqoeoce  bave  oftcD  been  com- 
parad  legether;  hat  the  jadgment  hesitates  to 
which  Co  give  the  prefcfence.    They  both  ar- 
med at  p^ectioo;  but  the  measures  by  wbich 
ttiey  obtained  it,  were  diametrically  opposite. 
Demosthenes  has  been  compared,  and  with  nro- 
priety,  by  his  rival  iBscbines,  to  a  Siren,  from 
the  melody  of  hu  expressions.    No  orator  can 
he  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  passions 
ef  babred,  resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  be;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  oncum- 
iDon  application,  it  need  only  be  meotioDed,  that 
he  transcribed  dgbt,  or  even  ten  times,  the  his- 
tory of  Thacydides,  that  he' might  not  only  imi- 
tate, bat  possem  Ibe  force  aad  energy  of  the  . 
great  histonan.    The  best  editions  of  his  works  ! 
are  that  of  WQUIos.fol.  Frankof.  1604;  that  left 
I  by  Taylor,  Cantab.  4to.  and  that  pub- 
ed  in  12  vols.  8to  1120,  &c  Lips,  by  Reiske 
his  widow.    Many  of  the  orations  of  De-  . 
Bosthenet  have  been  published  separately .  PltU» 
m  wUa  —DM,  16— Die.  m  Ont.  kc—Paut. 

1,  c   8,  I   2,  c  SS. An  Athenian  general 

aent  lo  soeceed  Alcibiades  in  Sicaiy.  He  at- 
tacked Syracase  with  Nicias,  but  bis  efibru  were 
ineflectoal .  After  many  calamities  he  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  his  army  was  confined 
to  hard  labour.  The  accounts  about  the  death 
«f  Deaiosthenes  are  various;  some  believe  that 
he  stabbed  himself,  whilst  others  sopiiose  (hat 
he  was  pat  to  death  by  the  Syracusans,  B.  C. 
413.     P/iit  m  Ate.— Tlucycf.  4,  &c.— /Hod. 

IS. ^The  father  of  the  orator  Demosthenes. 

He  was  very  rich,  aod  employed  an  immense 
Daaber  of  slaves  in  the  business  of  a  sword  cut- 
ler. PkU-  m  ikm ^A  governor  of  Cssarea, 

under  the  Roman  emperors. 

DemosteItus,  an  Athenian  orator. 

DBMucHtrs,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Philetor,*killed 
by  Achilles.    Ifomer. //.  20,  v.  467. 

DBMf  Lus,  a  tyrant  who  tortured  the  philoso- 
pher Zeuo.    Plyt,  de  8Mc  Rep. 

Dehsklbtjb,  a  people  of  Thrace.    Cic.  Pis. 
34. 

DsotaiGA,  a  town  on  the  Iberus  in  Spain, 
■ow  Mirmuta  de  Bbro. 

fhinkmy  an  Athenian  who  opposed  the 


end  iwohitieM  of  Cleoo  agyott  the  captiye 
prisoners  of  Mitylene. 

Diets,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from  her 
mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Dee.  This  name 
Ceres  received,  because  when  she  sought  her 
daughter  all  over  the  world,  all  wished  ber  so«^ 
cess  in  her  pursuits,  with  the  word  Auc,  JiiaeiitM; 
a  /^,  iiieemo.     Qvid.  Met.  6,  v.  114. 

DaajB,  a  place  of  Messenia. 

Dsaaa,  a  town  of  Lvcaonia  at  the  north  of 
moant  Taurus  in  .\sia  Minor,  now  lifab-Div. 
CU'  Fmn,  13,  ep.  IS. 

DsaalcM,  a  people  near  Caacasus,  who  kill- 
ed all  those  that  had  reached  tbeir  10th  year. 
They  buried  such  as  died  a  natural  death.  Strek, 

Dsacs,  a  fooataia  in  Spain,  whose  wateri 
were  said  to  be  uacommonly  cold. 

DaECKNWus,  an  ancient  king  in  Latiujv. 
Ftigda>i.  11,  V  860. 

DxaciTO  and  Daaciris,  a  goddeu  of  Syria, 
called  also  wftergolif,  whom  some  suppose  to  be 
the  same  as  Astarte.  She  was  represented  as  a 
beautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the  lower 
part  terminated  ia  a  fish's  tail.  According  to 
Diodorus,  Venus,  whom  she  had  offended,  made 
her  passionately  fond  of  a  young  priest,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  his  features.  She  had  a 
daughter  by  him,  and  became  so  ashamed  of  her 
incontinence,  that  she  removid  her  iover,  ex- 
posed the  fruit  of  her  amour,  and  threw  herself 
into  a  lake.  Her  body  was  transformed  into  a 
fish,  and  her  child  was  preserved,  and  called 
Semiramis.  As  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  in 
Syria,  and  represented  like  a  nth,  the  Syrians 
anciently  abstained  from  fishes.  I/ucton.  de  De^ 
&r  — /'im.  6,  c.  18.— Owd.  MtL  4,  v.  44.— 
Diod.%, 

DaacTLLlfDAs,  a  general  of  Sparta,  celebrat- 
ed for  bis  militaiy  exploits.  He  took  nine  dif- 
ferent cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed  Chersouesas 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Thraciaos  by  building  a 
wall  across  the  countiy.  He  lived  B.  C.  399. 
Dtod  14 Xmoph,  Hitt.  Graui.  1,  &c. 

DsacTLLUs,  a  man  appointed  over  Attica  by 
Antipater.     C.  Mp.  in  Phoe.  2. 

DBBcfNus,  a  son  of  Neptune  killed  by  Her- 
cules.   JpoUody  2,  c.  6. 

DaasjBi,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Dbrtbona,  now  Tortono,  a  town  of  Liguria, 
between  Genoa  and  Placentia,  where  a  Roman 
colony  was  settled,     de.  Div.  11. 

Dbbtosb,  now  Tortosa,  a  town  of  Spain  near 
the  Iberus. 

DxavsLsi,  a  people  of  Persia. 

DbsudIba,  a  town  of  Media.  Lw.  44,  c. 
26. 

Dbta,  a  town  of  Britain,  now  Ckesteff  on  the 
Dee. 

DbvcXlion,  a  son  of  Prometheus,  who  mar- 
ried Pyrrba,  the  daughter  of  Epimetbcus.  He 
reigned  over  part  of  Thessaly,  and  in  bis  age 
the  whole  earth  was  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge. 
The  impiety  of  mankind  had  irritated  Jupiter, 
who  resolved  to  destroy  mankind,  and  imme- 
diately the  earth  exhibited  a  boundless  scene  of 
waters  The  highest  mountains  were  climbed 
up  by  the  frightened  inhabitants  of  the  couutry; 
but  diis  seeming  place  of  security  was  soon  over- 
topped by  the  rising  waten,  and  no  hope  wa) 
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left  of  eicapiDg  the  onivenal  calamity.  Prome- 
theus advised  his  son  to  make  himself  a  ship, 
and  by  this  means  hesared  himself  and  his  wife 
Pyrrba.  The  vessel  was  tossed  about  during 
nine  suocestive  days,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the 
top  of  mount  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  re- 
mained till  the  waters  had  subsided.  Pindar 
and  Ovid  make  no  mention  of  a  vessel  built  by 
the  advice  of  Prometheus;  but,  according  to  their 
relation,  Deucalion  saved  his  life  by  taking  re- 
fuge on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  or  aCcoixling  to 
Hyginus,  of  ^.tna,  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  the 
waters  had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair  tbe  loss 
of  mankind  by  throwing  behind  them  the  bones 
of  their  grandmother.  This  was  nothing  but 
the  stones  of  the  earth;  and  after  some  hesita- 
\  tion  about  the  meaning  of  the  oraclej  they  obey- 
ed. The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  became 
men,  and  those  of  ^rrha,  women.  According 
to  Justin,  Deacalion  was  not  the  only  one  who 
escaped  from  the  universal  calamity.  Many 
saved  their  lives  by  ascending  the  biffhest  moun- 
tains, or  trusting  themselves  in  small  vessels  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waters.  This  deluge,  which 
chiefly  happened  in  Thessaly,  according  to  the 
relation  of  some^writers,  was  produced  by  the 
inundation  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Peneus, 
whose  regular  courte  was  stopped  by  an  earth- 
quake near  mount  Ossa  and  Olympus.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  there  were  no  less  than  five 
deluges.  ^Tbe  first  happened  under  Ogyges,  and 
lasted  three  months.  The  second,  which  was 
in  tbe  age  of  Hercules  and  Prometheus,  con- 
tinued but  one  month.  During  the  third,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  another  Ogyges,  ail 
Attica  was  laid  waste  by  tbe  waters.  Thessaly 
was  totnlly  covered  by  tbe  waters  during  the 
fourth,  which  happened  in  the  age  of  Deucalion. 
The  last  was  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  its  ef- 
fects were  severely  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt.  There  prevailed  a  leport  in  Attica,  that 
tbe  waten  of  Deucalion^s  deluge  had  disappear- 
ed through  a  small  aperture  about  a  cubit  wide, 
near  Jupiter  01ynipius*s  temple;  and  Paosanias, 
who  saw  it,  further  adds,  that  a  yearly  offering 
of  flour  and  honey  was  thrown  into  it  with  reli- 
gious ceremony.  The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so 
much  celebrated  in  ancient  histoiy,  is  supposed 
to  have  happened  1603  years  B.  C.  Deuealion 
had  two  sons  by  Pyrrha,  Hellen,  called  by  some 
son  of  Jupiter,  and  Amphiclyon,  king  of  Attica, 
and  also  a  daughter,  Protogenea,  who  became 
mother  of  ^Stfalius  by  Jupiter.  Find.  9,  Oiymp, 
— Orui  Met.  1,  fab.  8.— //eroid.  46,  v.  161— 

JfyoUod,  1,  c.  7.— Poitt.   1,  c.  10, 1.  6,  c.  8 

Jw.  1,  ▼.  81.— /f|jein.fab.  163.— Ju<(in.  2,c. 
6 — Diod.  6.— Lttcion.  de  Dt&.  Stfirid,—Virg. 

G,  1,  v.  62. One  of  the  Argonauts. 

A  SOD  of  Minos.    ApoUod.  S,  c.  I.— A  son  of 
Abas. 
.  DstrcETivs,  a  Sicilian  general.    Diod,  11. 

Deudorix,  one  of  the  Cherusci,  led  in  tri- 
wuph  by  Germanicus. 

DEXAM£ifB,  .one  of  the  Nereides.    Homer. 
II  18. 

Dbzam^nvs,  a  man  delivered  by  Hercules 
from  the  hands  of  his  daughter's  anitors.   J9pol~ 


lod.  e,  c  6.-^ — A  king  of  Olenas  in  Achata, 
whose  two  daughters  married  tbe  sons  of  Actor* 
Paw.  6,  c.  3. 

Dexippus,  a  Spartan  who  assisted  the  people 
of  Agrigeatum,  &e.    Diod.  IS. 

Dexithea,  the  wife  of  Minos.  jSpoUod.  S* 
c.  1. 

Dbxius,  a  Greek,  father  of  Iphinoos,  killed 
by  Glaucus  in  the  Trojan  war,  Cic  Uomar. 
ILI. 

DiA,  a  dau^ter  of  Deion,  mother  of  Piri- 

tbous  by  Ixion. ^An  island  in  tfaeiEgean  sea, 

17  miles  from  Delos.    It  is  the  same  as  Naxos. 

Fid.  Naxos.   Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  167. ^Another 

on  the  coast  of  Crete,  now  Stan  Dia, ^A 

city  of  Thrace. Euboea. ^Peloponnedus. 

Lusitania. Italy,  near  die  Alps.— — 

Scythia,  near  the  Phasis. Caria. Bithy- 

nia,  and  Thessaly. 

DuctorIdes,  one  of  Agarista's  suitors.  Hie- 

rodot.  6,  c.  127. ^The  father  of  Eurydame^ 

the  wife  of  Leutychides.    Id.  6,  e.  71. 

Dijsus  of  Megalopolis,  a  general  of  the 
Acheans,  who  killed  himself  when  his  a&irs 
became  desperate.    Pous.  7,  c.  16. 

DiADUMENiANus,  a  SOU  of  Macrinus,  who 
enjoyed  the  title  of  Caesar  during  hia  fiither'i 
life-time.  Sic. 

DiXgon  and  Dilocu,  a  river  of  Peloponne- 
sus, flowing  into  the  Alpheos,  and  separating 
Pisa  from  Arcadia.    Pans.  6,  c  21. 

DiAGOKDAs,  a  Tbeban  who  abolished  all  nee- 
tumal  sacrifices.     Cic.  de  Leg.  ft,  c.  16. 

DiXg5ras,  an  Athenian  philosopher.  Bis 
father^s  name  was  Teleclytus.  From  the  great- 
est superstition,  he  became  a  most  unconquer- 
able atheist;  because  he  saw  a  man  who  laid  a 
false  claim  to  one  of  his  poems,  and  who  per- 
jured himself,  go  unpunished.  His  great  im- 
piety and  blasphemies  provoked  his  countrymen, 
and  the  Areopagites.promised  one  talent  to  him 
who  brought  his  head  before  their  tribunal,  and 
two  if  he  were  produced  alive.  He  lived  about 
416  years  before  Christ.     Oie.  de  Aot.  D.  1,  c. 

23, 1.  3,  c.  37,  &C.— Fol.  Max.  1,  c.  1. An 

athlete  of  Rhodes,  460  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Pindar  celebrated  his  merit  in  a  beau- 
tiful ode  still  extant,  which  iras  written  in  gold- 
en letters  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  He  saw  his 
three  sons  crowned  the  same  day  at  Olympia, 
and  died  through  excess  of  joy.  Ctc*  Tvac.  5, 
— P/ttl.  in  Pel — Paus.  6,  c  7. 

DiALis,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first  in- 
stituted by  Noma.  He  was  never  permitted  to 
swear,  even  upon  public  trials.  Vano,  L.  £. 
4,  c.  16.— DtMiys.  2.— £iv.  1,  c.  20. 

DiALLus,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  an  history 
of  all  the  memorable  occurences  of  his  age. 

DiAMASTiGosis,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in  honoor 
of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that  name 
airo  rov  fia.ayovtffromiohijfping,  l>ecausebof  a 
were  whipped  before  the  altar  of  tbe'goddeaa. 
These  boys,  called  Boroonictt,  were  originallj 
free  bom  Spartans;  but,  in  the  more  delicate 
ages,  they  were  of  mean  birth,  and  generally  of 
a  slavish  origin.  This  operation  was  performed 
by  an  officer  in  a  serere  and  unfeeling  manner; 
and  that  no  compassion  should  be  raised,  tbe 
priest  stood  near  tbe  altar  with  n  small  Ug^t 
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b  €f  &e,fodde«,iiliidk  raddenlj  became 
huLfj  and  loBopportable  if  tbe  lash  of  die  whip 
was  man  leuent  <kr  less  rigoroes.  The  pa- 
vaaCi  at  die  children  attended  die  solemnity, 
wad  eiiwrted  diem  not  to  commit  anj  thing 
eMer  by  fear  or  groans,  that  might  be  onworthy 
sf Laoooitfi  edneation.  These  fiagellations  were 
so  severe,  diat  the  blood  gushed  In  profuse  tor- 
rents, and  many  expired  under  the  lash  of  die 
wbip  widioat  ottering  a  groan,  or  betraying  any 
maria  ef  fear.  Such  a  dcalh  was  reckoned 
▼eiy  honoorable,  and  the  corpse  was  buried  with 
much  solemnity,  with  a  garland  of  dowers  on 
its  bead.  The  origin  of  this  festi? al  is  unlmown. 
Some  suppose  that  Lycnrgus  flnt  instituted  it  to 
inure  the  yonths  of  Lacedsemon  to  bear  labour 
and  fatigoe,  and  render  them  insensible  to  pain 
and  woanda.  OUiers  maintain,  that  it  was  a 
mitii^on  of  an  oracle,  which  ordered  ttiat  hu- 
man blood  shoald  be  shed  on  Diana's  altar;  and 
according  to  dieir  opinion,  Orestes  first  Introduc- 
ed that  barbarous  custom,  after  he  had  brought 
the  statoe  of  Diana  Taorica  into  Greece.  There 
is  another  tradition  which  mendoos,  that  Pau- 
sanias,  as  he  was  offering  prayers  and  sacrifices 
lo  the  gods,  before  he  engaged  wiUi  Mardonius, 
was  soddenly  attacked  by  a  number  of  Lydians 
who  disturbed  the  sacrifice,  and  were  at  last  re- 
pelled with  tta^ca  and  stones,  die  only  weapons 
wifli  which  the  Lacedemonians  were  provided 
at  that  moment.  In  commemoration  of  this, 
thercSore,  that  whipping  of  boys  was  instituted 
at  Sparta,  and  after  that  the  Lydian  procession. 
DiIxA  was  die  goddess  of  hunting.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  diis  name;  a 
daughter  of  Japiter  and  Proserpine,  who  became 
mcwier  of  Cupid;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
lAtona,  and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and  Glauce. 
Tbe  second  ia  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  her 
all  the  ancients  allude.  She  was  born  at  the 
nme  birth  as  Apollo;  and  the  pains  which  she 
saw  her  mother  suffer,  during  her  labour,  gave 
her  such  an  aversion  to  marriage,  that  she  ob- 
tained frona  her  father  the  permission  to  live  in 
peipetoal  celibacy,  and  to  preside  orer  tbe  tra- 
TaOs  of  women.  To  shun  the  society  of  men, 
^  devoted  herself  to  hunting,  and  obtained  the 
permiasioo  ef  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attendants 
10  of  the  Oceanides,  and  20  other  nymohs,  all 
of  whom,  like  herself,  abjured  the  use  or  mar- 
ri^.  She  is  represented  witii  a  bent  bow  and 
quiver,  aod  attended  with  dogs,  and  sometimes 
^wn  ia  a  chariot  by  two  white  stags.  Some- 
times she  appears  with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in 
one  hand,  and  a  panther  in  tiie  other,  with  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  heifcrsj  or  two  horses  of 
diflerent  colours.  She  is  represented  taller  by 
(he  head  than  her  attendant  nymphs,  her  face 
has  soinething  manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well 
shaped,  and  strong,  and  her  feet  are  covered 
with  a  buskin,  worn  by  huntresses  among  Uie 
tticieots.  Diana  received  many  surnames  par- 
ticulariy  from  the  places  where  her  worship 
was  established,  and  from  tbe  functions  over 
which  she  presided.  She  was  called  Lucina, 
Ilythia,  or  Juno  Pronuba,  when  invoked  by  wo- 
men in  ehildbed,  and  Trivia  when  worshipped 
in  the  crosa-waya,  where  her  statues  were  gene- 
rally erected.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the  same 


as  the  moon,  and  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  and 
tivm  that  circumstance  she  was  called  Trifor- 
mis;  and  some  of  her  statues  represented  her 
witii  three  heads,  Uiat  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a 
boar.  Her  power  and  functions  under  these 
Uiree  characters,  have  been  beautifully  eipress- 
ed  in  Uiese  two  verses. 

Terrett    /nslrot,    agit,    Prourjma^    LunOf 

ima,  suprema^fenat  teepirOifidgon,  iogiUa. 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Tau- 
rica,  Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  Sue.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ists  of  tbe  Egyp- 
tians, whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece 
with  Uiat  of  Osiris  under  the  name  of  Apollo. 
When  Typhon  waged  war  against  the  gods, 
Diana  is  said  to  have  metamorphosed  herself 
into  a  cat,  to  avoid  his  fury.  The  goddess  is 
generally  knpwn  in  the  figures  that  represent 
her,  by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by  die  dogs 
which  attend  her,  and  by  her  hooting  habit. 
The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was  that  of 
EpbesuB,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  [Fed.  Ephesus.]  She  was  tiiere 
represented  with  a  great  number  of  breasts,  and 
other  symbols  which  signified  the  earth  or  Cy- 
bele.  Though  she  was  the  patroness  of  chas- 
tity, yet  she  forgot  her  dignity  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  Endymion,  and  the  very  familiar  favours 
which,  according  to  mytiiology,  she  granted  to 
Pan  and  Orion  are  well  known.  [Vid,  Endy- 
mion, Pan,  Orion  ]  The  inhabitants  of  Tao- 
rica were  particularly  attached  to  Uie  worship 
of  this  goddess,  and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her 
altar  all  the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on 
their  coasts.  Her  temple  in  Aricia  was  served 
by  a  priest  who  had  always  murdered  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  Lacedeemonians  yearly  offered 
her  human  victims  till  the  age  of  Lycnrgus,  who 
changed  this  barbarous  cnstom  for  the  sacrifice 
of  flagellation.  The  Athenians  generally  of- 
fered her  goats,  and  others  a  white  kid,  and 
sometimes  a  boar  pig,  or  an  oz.  Among  plants 
the  poppy  and  the  ditamy  were  sacred  to  her. 
She,  as  well  as  her  brother  Apollo,  had  some 
oracles,  among  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia, 
and  Ephesus,  are  the  most  known,     (hid.  Fast. 

2,  V.  155.— .Vet.  3,  v.  156, 1.  7,  T.  94  and  194, 
&c.— Ctc.  de  J^at.  D.  3.— Horot.  3,  od.  22 — 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  302.  JEn.  1,  v.  605.— Hom«r. 
Od.  5.— Paul.  8,  c.  31  and  37.— Cofutf.— 5t«t. 

3.  SUv.  l,v.  Sl.—^poUod,  1,  c.  4,  &c.  I.  3,c. 
5,  &c. 

DiAKASA,  the  mother  of  Lycnrgus.  PhU.  in 
Lye. 

DiANiuM,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Spain, 
now  Cape  Martin^  where  Diena  was  worship- 
ped. 

DiASiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens.  They  received  their  name  avo  tov  JV^ 
xat/  rnc  Aant,  from  Jupiter  and  misfortuns,  be7 
cause,  by  making  applications  to  Jupiter,  men 
obtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes,  and  were 
delivered  from  dangers.  During  this  festival 
things  of  all  kinds  were  exposed  to  sale. 

DiBi o,  a  town  of  France,  now  Dijon  in  But- 
gundy. 

DicMA  and  Dicaarchxa,  a  town  of  Italy. 
Hd.  13,  V.  385. 
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DicjBttiy  an  Atbenun  wiio  wm 
ly  appriied  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Greece.    Herpda.  8,  c.  65. 

DicB,  one  of  the  Hone,  daughters  of  Jopiter 
JfyoUod,  1,  c.  S. 

DicBABCHua,  a  MeoeniaD,  fiunoot  for  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  aod  matheaia- 
tics.  He  was  one  of  Aristotle^s  disciples.  No- 
thing remains  of  his  numerous  compositions.  He 
bad  composed  an  history  of  the  Spartan  repub- 
lic, which  was  publicly  read  o?er  erery  year,  by 
order  of  the  magistrates,  for  the  impnoyemeot 
and  instniction  of  youth. 

DicBHBus,  an  Egyp^^  philosopher  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia,  where 
he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  kins  of  the  coon- 
tty,  vA  by  his  instructions  soflened  the  wildness  ! 
and  rusticity  of  his  manners.  He  also  gained 
such  an  influence  over  the  multitude^  that  they 
destroyed  all  the  vines  which  grew  in  tteir  coun- 
try, to  prevent  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  the 
wine  occasioned  among  them.  He  wrote  all 
his  maxims  and  his  laws  in  a  book,  that  they 
might  not  losa  the  benefit  of  them  after  his 
death. 

DicoMAs,  a  king  of  the  Gets.  PM.  m  .Al- 
ton. 

Dicta,  and  Dictaus  mohs,  a  mountain  of 
Crete.  The  island  is  often  known  by  the  name 
of  Didoe  area.  Virg.  JEel,  6  JBfu.  3,  v.  171. 
Jupiter  was  called  DicfAus,  because  wor- 
shipped there,  and  the  same  epi^et  was  applied 
to  Minos.  Vifg.  Q  2,  ▼.  6S6 — OwL  JVel.  8, 
T.  43.'Pto(.  S,  c.  n — Strab.  10. 

DiCTAMKiTM  and  DicTTNNA,  u  town  of  Crete, 
where  the  herb  called  dieUmmu  chiefly  grows. 
Virg.  J^n.  IS,  V.  412.— Ctc.  ds  AW.  D,  2,  c 
50. 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome  invested 
with  r^  authority.  This  officer,  whose  ma- 
gistracy seems  to  have  been  borrowed  fh»m  the 
customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first  cho- 
sen during  the  Roman  wars  against  the  Latins. 
The  consuls  being  unable  to  raise  forces  for 
the  defence  of  the  state,  because  the  plebeians 
refused  to  enlist,  if  they  were  not  discharged 
iVom  all  the  debts  they  had  contracted  with  the 
patricians,  the  senate  found  it  necessary  to 
elect  a  new  magistrate  with  absolute  aod  un-  [ 
coBtrolable  power  to  take  care  of  the  state.  The 
dictator  remained  in  office  for  sis  months,  after 
which  he  was  again  elected,  if  the  affiiirs  of  the  ' 
state  seemed  to  be  desperate;  but  if  tranquillity 
was  re-established,  he  generally  laid  down  his 
power  before  the  time  was  expired.  He  knew 
no  superior  in  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws 
were  subjected  to  him.  He  was  called  dictator, 
because  diehu,  named  by  the  eonsul,  or  quoniam 
dtcffs  enis  pardHd  popu/us,  because  the  people 
implicity  obeyed  his  command.  He  was  named 
by  the  consul  in  the  night,  vivd  voce,  and  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  auguries,  though 
sometimes  he  was  nominated  or  recommended 
by  the  people.  As  his  power  was  absolute,  he 
could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  them 
against  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at  pleasure. 
He  punished  as  he  pleased;  and  fhmi  his  deci- 
ilon  there  was  no  appeal,  at  least  till  later  times. 
He  was  preceded  by  24  licton,  with  the/s 


daring  bis  administratioD,  all  other  officers,  ex- 
eept  ue  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  suspended, 
and  he  was  the  master  of  the  republic.  But 
amidst  all  this  independence,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  beyond  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  be 
was  always  obliged  to  march  on  foot  in  his  ex- 
peditions; and  he  never  could  ride,  in  difficult 
and  laborious  marches,  without  previously  ob- 
taining a  formal  leave  from  the  people.  He  was 
chosen  only  when  the  state  was  in  imminent 
dangers  from  foreign  enemies  or  inward  sedi- 
tions. In  the  time  of  a  pestilence  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  eleeted,  as  also  to  hold  the  eo- 
mUiaf  or  to  celebrate  the  public  festivals,  to 
hold  trials,  to  choose  senators,  or  drive  a  nail  in 
the  capitol,  by  which  superstitious  ceremony  the 
Romans  believed  that  a  plague  could  be  averted 
or  the  progress  of  an  enemy  stopped.  This  of- 
fice, so  respectable  and  illustarious  in  the  firat 
ages  of  the  republic,  became  odious  by  the  per- 
petual usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Cnsar;  and 
alter  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roman  senate, 
on  the  motion  of  the  eonsul  Antony,  passed  a  de- 
cree, which  for  ever  aAer  forbade  a  dictator  to 
exist  in  Rome.  The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elect- 
ed, chose  a  subordinate  officer,  called  his  mas- 
ter of  horse,  m^^tsfar  eqmium.  This  officer 
was  respectable,  but  he  was  totally  subservient 
to  the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  eould  do  nothins 
without  his  express  order,  though  he  enjoyed 
the  privilege  or  using  a  horse,  and  had  the  same 
insignia  as  the  pnstors.  This  subordinatioiu 
however,  was  some  time  after  removed;  and 
during  the  second  Punic  war  the  master  of  the 
horse  wns  invested  with  a  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  dictator.  A  second  dictator  was  also 
chosen  for  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rome, 
after  the  battle  of  CannsB.  The  dictatorship 
was  originally  confined  to  the  patricians,  but  the 
plebeians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  share  it. 
Titus  Latins  Flavus  was  the  first  dictator,  A. 
U.  C.  253.  Diotiys.  HaL^CU-  de  Ug.  3 — 
Die.— P/iif.  in  Fsh^^-Jlpjpiim,  S^Poijb.  3.^ 
Paiere  2,  c.  28.— lie.  1,  c.  23, 1.  2,  c.  18, 1. 
4,  c.  67, 1.  9,  c.  38. 

DiCTiDiENSEs,  certain  inhabitants  of  mount 
Athos.     TAiicyd.  6,  c  82. 

DicTTNNA,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  first  in- 
vented hunting  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana^a 
attendants,  and  for  that  reason  the  goddess  ia 
often  called  Diefynma.  Some  have  supposed 
that  Minos  pursued  her,  and  that  to  avoid  hia 
importunities,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
and  was  caught  in  fishermen's  nets,  /iktva, 
whence  her  name.  There  was  a  festival  at  Spar- 
ta in  honour  of  Diana,  called  Dtc^nia.— Pour. 
2,  c.  SO,  I.  3,  c.  12. ^A  dty  of  Crete. 

DicTTs,  a  Cretan,  who  went  widi  Idomencm 
to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrola 
an  history  of  this  celebrated  war,  aod  that  at 
his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  his  tomb, 
where  it  remained,  till  a  violent  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the  monnment  whera 
he  had  been  buried.  This  convulsion  of  the 
earth  threw  out  his  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  aftiar- 
wards  carried  to  Rome.  This  mysterious  tra- 
dition is  deservedly  deemed  fhbaloos;  and  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  k  now  eilMt, 
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9M  the  OBfl^ioritiaii  of  DicCyi  cf  Cnte,  wm 
posed  » the  1 5th  centoiy,  or,  tcoording  to  othert, 
u  Ike  agt  of  Coostaotine,  tnd  falsely  attriboted 
to  ODO  c?^  the  foUowen  of  Idomeoeoi.  The  edb- 
Im  of  Dictya  w  hy  Mftwllu  Venia,  4to.  Medi- 
ci. 1411. \  king  of  the  iriand  of  Seriphm, 

mi  of  Magies  and  Naji.  He  married  the 
B3nnph  Clymeoe,  and  was  made  king  of  Seri- 
phoa  by  fteneoi,  who  deposed  Polydectes,  be- 
eame  he  tiehafid  with  waotoDness  to  Danae. 
FU  Polydeetcs.    JfpolUfd.  1,  c.  9,  I.  2,  c.  4. 

A  eeotaor,  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Piri- 

Ihoas.     (ha  Mti.  It,  t~9S4. 

DmAM,  a  Macedonian  who  was  employed  by 
Penew  to  render  Demetrias  suspected  to  bis 
father  Philip.     Up,  40. 

DmiA  LUC,  de  Sumpltfrits,  by  Didios,  A.  U. 
C.  606, 10  restrain  the  expenses  that  attended 
paUie  festivals  and  entertainments,  and  limit 
the  nimber  of  goests  which  generally  attended 
Aem,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Italy.  By  it,  not  only  Aose  who  received 
goests  in  diese  festive  meetings,  hot  the  goests 
dteinselves,  were  liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  an 
extension  of  the  Oppian  and  Fannian  laws. 

DtDius,  a  governor  oi  Spain,  conquered  by 
Sertorios.  Pi^.  sn  Serl.— -A  man  who  broaght 
Cesar  the  bead  of  PompeyH  eldest  son.    PhU. 

A  governor  of  Britain,  under  Claudius. — :- 

Julianns,  a  rich  Roman,  who,  after  the  mordier 
of  Pectinaz,  boo^t  the  empire  which  the  Pne- 
tarianshad  exposed  to  sale,  A.  D.  192.  His 
^eat  loxmy  and  extravagance  rendered  him 
odioos;  and  when  he  refuses  to  pay  the  money 
vrhich  be  had  promised  for  the  imperial  purple, 
the  soldiers  revolted  against  him,  and  pot  him 
to  death,  after  a  short  reign.  Severus  was  made 
emperor  aft«T  him. 

UiEto,  called  also  £ltsaa,  a  daughter  of  Belus 
king  of  l^re,  who  married  Sichsus,  or  Sichar- 
bas,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  of  Hercules.  Pyg- 
malion, who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tyre 
after  Betut,  murdered  Sichseus,  to  get  posses- 
skm  of  the  inmease  riches  which  he  possessed; 
and  Dido,  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of  a  husband 
whom  she  leoderly  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was 
equally  esteemed,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settle- 
meat,  widi  a  number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the 
cneity  of  the  tyrant  became  odious.  According 
to  some'  accounts,  she  threw  into  the  sea  the 
riches  of  her  husband,  which  Pygmalion  so  great- 
ly desired;  and  by  that  artiwe  compelleid  the 
ships  to  fly  with  her,  that  had  come  by  order  of  the 
tfraot  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichaeus.  During 
her  voyage.  Dido  visited  the  coast  of  Cyprus, 
where  she  carried  away  60  women,  who  prosti- 
tnted  Aemselves  on  the  sea  shore,  and  gave 
them  as  wives  to  her  Tynan  followers.  A  storm 
drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and  she 
bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as  could 
be  covered  by  a  boll's  hide,  cut  into  thongs. 
Upon  this  piece  of  land  she  built  a  citadel  call- 
ed Byrsa,  [Fid.  Byrnu]  and  the  increase  of 
p^pilation,  and  the  rising  commerce  among  ber 
sulnects,  soon  obliged  her  to  enlarge  her  city, 
mid  (he  boundaries  of  her  dominions.  Her 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise, 
gamed  ber  many  admirers;  and  her  subjects 
wished  to  compel  her  ^o  many  larbas,  king  of 


Mmrilttit,  who  dueatened  Amb  vHth  a  dread* 
ful  war.  Dido  begged  three  months  to  give  h^ 
decisive  answer;  and  durinc  fliat  time,  she  erect- 
ed a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  s»* 
crifioe,  to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichseus,  la 
whom  she  had  promised  eternal  fidelity.  Whea 
all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed  heiself  on  the  pile 
in  presence  of  her  people,  and  bv  this  uncom- 
mon action,  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  ootioNf 
woman^  instead  of  Elissa.  According  to  Virgi 
and  Grid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  departure  of  .£neas,  of  whom  she  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she  could  not  ob- 
tain as  a  husband.  This  poetical  fiction  repre- 
sents iEneas  as  living  in  the  age  of  Dido,  and 
introduces  an  anachronism  of  near  SOO  yean. 
Dido  left  Phcenlda  241  yean  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or  the  age  of  f  4Mas,  that  is,  about  96S 
yean  B.  C  This  chronological  error  proceeds 
not  from  the  ignorance  of  the  poets,  but  it  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Horace, 

"  Jhtt  fiinmn  tefuertf  ml  siM  eowvenUnttUi 
finfey 
While  viigd  describes,  in  a  beantiAil  episode, 
the  desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  Aneas  to  the  will  of  flie  gods;  he  at  the  same 
time  gives  an  explanation  of  the  hatred  which 
existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, and  infoms  bis  readen  that  their  mutoal 
enmity  originated  in  tbeir  very  flnt  foundation, 
and  was  apparently  kindled  by  a  more  remote 
cause  than  the  jealousy  and  rivalship  of  two 
flourishing  empires.  Dido,  after  her  death,  was 
honoured  as  a  deity  by  ber  subjects.  /hsKii.  18, 
c.  4,  &c.— Paterc.  1,  c.  9.^91fg.  JBt^-^OnL 
Met.  14,  fab.  t.^ibrmd,  l^-^^tpian  JIUx.-^ 
Oros,  4  -^HeroiNafi.— Dionyi.  M. 

Dlnf  BiA,  a  place  of  Miletus.    Pons.  S,  c  9. 

An  island  in  the  Sicilian  sea.  Paut.  10,  c 

11. 

Dlbf  usus,  a  somame  of  Apollo. 

Diof  MAON,  an  excellent  artist,  famous  Ibr 
making  suits  of  armour.  Firg  JBn,  6,  v.  S59. 

DiDfHK,  one  of  the  Cyclades.   (hrid.  Met.  7, 

T.  469 A  city  of  Sicily.  Id.  Post.  4,  v.  416. 

One  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  5aftiw.— — A 

place  near  Miletus,  where  the  Brancfaidse  had 
their  famous  oracle- 

DYof  MVM,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

DfofMtrs,  a  (Veed  man  of  Tiberius,  Ike.  Toe. 

Ann.  6,  c.  94. A  scholiast  on  Homer  sur- 

named  XAXxiFTi^^,  flourished  B.  C.  40.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  books,  which  are  now  lost. 
The  editions  of  his  commentaries  are,  that  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  Venut.  apud  Aid.  1628,  and  that  of 
Paris.  8vo.  16S0. 

DiENicBs,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  hearing,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Thermopyle,  that  the  Peniaos 
were  so  numerous  that  tlieir  arrows  would  darit- 
en  the  light  of  the  son,  observed,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience,  fbr  they  then  should 
fight  in  the  shade.     Herodot.  1,  c  226. 

DibspItbr,  a  somame  or  Jupiter,  as  being 
the  father  of  light. 

DiGBNTiA,  a  small  river  which  watered  Ho- 
race's farm,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  He- 
rat. l,ep.  l«,v.  104. 

DiGMA,  a  part  of  the  Piraras  at  Athens. 

Dn,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
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of  the  earth  f««re  nrf  oumerooi.  Every  objeet 
which  caused  tenror,  inspired  gratitode,  or  he- 
stowed  affluence,  received  the  tribute  of  veoera- 
tioD.  If  an  saw  a  superior  agent  in  the  stars,  the 
•teneats,  or  the  trees,  and  supposed  that  the 
walers  which  coauannicated  fertility  to  his  Qelds 
and  pesaessions,  were  under  the  influence  and 
direction  of  some  lovisible  power,  inclined  to 
ftvour  and  to  benefit  mankind.    Thus  arose  a 
-train  of  divinities,  which  imagination  arrayed  in 
^Ufferent  forms,  and  armed  with  different  pow- 
ers.   They  were  endowed  with  understanding, 
and  were  actuated  by  the  same  passions  which 
daily  afflict  the  human  race,  and  those  children 
ef  supers titioa  were  appeased  or  provoked  as  the 
inspeifect  being  which  gave  them  birth.    Their 
wrath  was  mitigated  by  sacrifices  and  incense, 
and  sometimes  human  victims  bled  to  expiate  a 
crime  which  superstition  alone  supposed  to  ex- 
ist   The  sun,  from  its  powerful  influence  and 
animating  nature,  first  attracted  the  notice,  and 
claimed  the  adoration  of  the  uncivilised  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth.    The  moon  also  was  honour- 
ad  with  sacrifioes,  and  addr^sed  in  pravers;  and 
alW  immortality  had  been  liberally  bestowed 
on  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  mankind  classed 
among  their  deities  the  brute  creation,  and  the 
cat  and  the  sow  shared  equally  with  Jupiter 
kimself,  the  (hther  of  gods  and  men,  the  devout 
▼eaeration  of  their  votaries.  This  immense  num- 
ber of  deities  have  been  divided  into  different 
classes,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
mythologists.    The  Romans,  generally  speak- 
ing, reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods,  the  dis 
Majorum  genlifim,  or  iU  eomuUnUi,  and  the  dit 
iNMoruiii  gmtkm.   The  former  were  twelve  in 
somber,  six  males  and  six  females.  [Fid.  Con- 
aentes.]    In  the  class  of  the  latter,  were  ranked 
all  (he  gods  which  were  worshipped  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.    Besides  these,  there  were 
some  called  dU  ieUcti,  sometimes  classed  with 
the  twelve  greater  gods;  these  were  Janus,  Sa- 
turn, the  Genius,  the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bacchus. 
There  were  also  some  called  demi-gods,  that  is, 
who  deserved  immortality  by  the  greatness  of 
their  exploits,  and  for  their  uncommon  senrioes 
to  mankind.    Among  these  were  Priapos,  Ver- 
tumnns,  Hercnlea,  and  those,  whose  parents  were 
some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Besides  these,  there 
were  some  called  Utfieif  whose  worship  was  es- 
tablished at  particular  places,  such  as  Isis  in 
Egypt,  Astarte  in  Syria,  Uranus  at  Carthage, 
&c.    In  process  of  time,  also,  all  the  passions, 
and  the  moral  virtues,  were  reckoned  as  power- 
ful deities,  and  temples  were  raised  to  a  ^dess 
of  concord,  peace,  kc.  According  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Hesiod,  there  were  no  less  than  30,000 
gods  that  inhabited  the  earth,  and  were  guar- 
dians of  men,  all  subservient  to  the  power  of  Ju- 
piter. To  these  succeeding  ages  have  added  an 
almost  equal  number;  and  indeed  they  were  so 
numerous,  and  their  functions  so  various,  that 
we  find  temples  erected,  and  sacrifices  offered 
to  unknown  gods.    It  is  observable,  that  all  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived  upon  earth  as 
mere  mortals;  and  even  Jupiter,  who  was  the 
ruler  of  heaven,  is  represented  by  the  mytholo- 
gists as  a  helpless  child;  and  we  are  acquainted 
with  all  die  particalars  that  attended  the  birth 


aadeteatiQac^JaAo.    faproeCMoftittetBot 

only  good  and  virtuous  men,  who  hhd  been  the 
patrons  of  learning  and  the  supporters  of  liber- 
ty, but  also  thieves  and  pirates,  were  admitted 
among  the  gods;  and  the  Human  senate  courte- 
ously granted  immortality  to  the  most  cruel  and 
abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

Du,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  mount  Rbodope. 

DuiAssus,  an  island  near  Bhodes.  PlUn.  6, 
c.  SI. 

DiNAacHus,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  Bostra- 
tns,  and  disciple  to  Tbeopbrastns,  at  Athens. 
He  acquired  much  money  by  his  compositions, 
and  sumred  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Adienians,  S07  B.C.  Of  64  of  his  ora- 
tions, only  duree  remain.     Cte.  de  OraL  2,  c. 

63. ^A  Corindiian  ambassador,  put  to  death 

by  Polyperchon.    Plvl.  in  PkoC' A  native 

of  Delos,  who  collected  some  Ihbles  in  Crete, 
&c.     Diowfi.  HaL 

DiNDf  Mus  or  A  (omai,)  a  mountain  of  Phry- 
gia,  near  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cyzictts.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Cybele  was  called  Dindym^ne,  as  her  wor- 
ship was  established  there  by  Jason.  Strab.  12. 
—Stat,  1.  Sylv,  1,  V.  9.— Horatf.  l,od.  16,  v.  6, 
--Virg.  .ffin.  9,  v.  617. 

DiNiA,  a  town  of  Phiygia.  Ito.  38,  c  6. 
A  town  of  Graul,  now  Digfu  in  Pro?ence. 

DiNiAs,  a  general  of  Cassander.  Died.  19.^—* 
A  man  of  Phene,  who  seized  the  supreme  pow- 
er at  Cranon.  Polyan.  2. A  man  who  wrote 

an  history  of  Argos.    Plut.  in  Jtrat, 

Dim!cbs,  the  wife  of  Archidamos.  Paus.  S, 
c.  10. 

DiNtfcHAaas,  an  architect,  who  finished  die 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  after  it  had  bean 
burnt  by  Erostratus. 

DimScbXtes,  an  architect  of  Macedonia,  who 
proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut  mount  Adios  in 
die  form  of  a  atatue,  holding  a  city  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  basin,  into  which  all  die  wa- 
ters of  the  mountain  should  empty  themselves. 
This  project  Alexander  rejected  as  too  chime- 
rical, but  he  employed  the  talents  of  the  artist 
in  building  and  beautifying  Alexandria.  He  be- 
gan to  bttud  a  temple  in  honour  of  Arstnoe,  bj 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  suspend  a  statue  of  the  queen,  bj 
means  of  loadstones.  His  deadi,  and  that  of  hia 
royal  patron,  prevented  the  execution  of  a  work 
which  would  have  been  the  admiration  of  fu- 
ture ages.    Plin.  7,  c.  37 — MarceU.  22,  c,  40. 

— Pha.  in  Jilex, A  general  of  Agathocles. 

A  Messenian,  who  behaved  with  great  ef- 
feminacy and  wantonness.  He  defeated  Philo- 
poemen,  and  put  him  to  deadi  B.  C.  183.  Phd. 
inFiam. 

DiNSpdcHus,  a  swift  runner.   Pmu.  6,  c  1. 

Dinol5chus,  a  Syracus&o,  who  composed  14 
comedies.    ,SUuai.  de  Jinitn.  6,  c.  52. 

DikSmbnes,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Potw.  8« 
c.  42. 

DiNON,  a  governor  of  Damascus,  under  Pto* 

lemy,  &c.     Pohftui.  4. -The  fadier  of  Cfi- 

tarchus,  who  wrote  ao  histoiy  of  Persia  in  Alex- 
ander's age.  He  is  esteemed  a  very  authentie 
historian  by  C-  J^tp.  m  Cowm.—Plul.  m^Akx. 
-DUg. 
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AMD  fAo  Mde  Unnir  ft  I 
^oraDOtyttpiaii  victor.  INmf.e,  c.  16.  ^  > 

DDTMralrvs,  m  celebnted  geoinetricitB  ia 
the  ^  of  Plato. 

MkJLBA,  fertivali  in  tiie  iipna^  at  Menn,  > 
m  konour  of  Bioeles,  who  died  in  tbe  delenee  ; 
of  a  oeruin  joath,  to  whom  he  wai  teaderiy  al- 
todifed.    Thm  wat  a  coatentioB  on  his  tomb, 
■nd  Ihe  yoath  who  gave  tbe  oweeteot  kiw,  was 
pablldy  rewarded  with  a  garland.    Theocritai 

baa  described  them  in  hit  IS  /<%«.  ▼.  21 , 

A  town  OB  the  coast  of  Daltoatia.  PMm.  8,  e. 
2S. 

DfocLSs,  a  general  of  Athens,^.    PUymn, 

ft. A  eoaue  poet  of  Athens.—- ^An  bnitori- 

an,  tbe  first  Grecian  who  erer  wrote  eonoeraing 
tbe  origin  of  the  Komans,  and  the  fabaloafl  his- 
tory of  RobqIbb.  PhA,  ta  Rom, One  of  the 

Ibv  btfothen  jilaeed  over  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 

bj  Archelans,  &c   Pdymn.  6. ^A  rich  man 

of  Mcaseaia.    JTbus.  4,  c  t. ^A  general  of 

SjracQse.    DM.  IS. 

DiocLSTiANoWSus,  B  towB  of  Tbcssaly,  cal- 
led so  ia  bonoor  of  DiodetiaD. 

I>ioci.BTiIinn,  (Gains  Valerins  Jorias^  a  ce- 
lebrated Roman  emperor,  bom  of  an  oiMeore 
iSuilly  IB  DfUmatia.  He  was  first  a  coounon 
soldier,  and  by  merit  and  soecess  he  gradually 
nse  to  tbe  ofike  of  a  general,  and  at  the  death 
of  Nomerian,  be  was  Inyested  with  tbe  imperial 
pnple.  In  his  high  station  he  rewarded  the  ▼ii^ 
toes  and  fldelity  of  Maximian,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  tbe  sabordinate  offices  in  the  army, 
by  rahking  him  his  colleagae  on  tbe  tbrone.  He 
oreated  two  ssArardiDate  emperors,  CoDstaotius 
and  Galerias,  whom  he  called  C^fMrs,  whilst  he 
claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleague  the  sape^ 
nor  title  otA^fvshu.  Diocletian  has  been  cele- 
brated for  his  military  firtaes;  and  though  be  was 
aatarallj  onpolished  by  edncation  and  8tady,yet 
he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  learning  and 
tme  genios.  He  was  bold  and  resolote,  actire 
and  diligent,  and  well  acqnainted  with  the  arts 
which  endear  a  sovereign  to  his  people,  and  make 
him  respectable  cTen  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 
His  cruelty,  bowerer,  against  the  followers  of 
Christianity  has  been  desenredly  branded  with 
ikt  appellatioo  of  anbonnded  tyranny,  and  iaso- 
leat  wantonness.  After  he  had  reigned  SI  years 
in  the  greatest  prosperity,  he  publicly  abdicated 
the  crown  at  Nicomedia,  on  tbe  first  of  May,  A. 
p.  504,  and  retired  to  a  private  station  at  Salo- 
na,  Blaximian,  bis  colleague,  followed  bis  exam- 
ine, but  not  from  Toluntaiy  choice;  and  when  he 
some  time  after  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  am- 
bitioB  of  Diocletian,  and  persuade  bim  to  reas- 
same  the  imperial  purple,  he  received  for  an- 
swer, d»t  Diocletian  took  now  more  delight  in 
ealtivating  his  little  garden,  than  he  formeriy 
enjoyed  in  a  palace,  when  his  power  was  extend- 
ed over  all  the  earth.  He  liv<^  nine  years  after 
his  abdication  in  the  greatest  security  and  en- 
joyment at  Salona,  and  died  in  the  68th  year  of 
his  age.  Diocletian  fs  the  first  sovereign  who 
Toloatarily  resigned  bis  power;  a  pbilosopbical 
resolatloo,  wtuch,  in  a  later  age,  was  Imitated 
by  die  mperor  Charles  tbe  fifth  of  Germany. 

DidnoaDs,  an  historian,  sumamed  £lictiJiii, 
Ivecaose  he  was  bon  at  Argyra  in  Sicily.    He 


mtto  an  hArtory  of  Egypt,  Penia,  Syria,  Media, 
Greece,  Some,  and  Carthage,  which  was  divid- 
ed into  40  books,  of  which  only  15  are  extant, 
with  some  few  fragments.  This  valaaUe  coofr' 
position  was  the  work  of  bb  accaiate  inqnirer, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  visited  all  the  places  of 
which  he  has  made  nwntion  in  his  hisioiy.  It 
was  the  labour  of  30  yean,  tboogh  tbe  greater 
part  may  be  considered  as  nothwg  more  than  a 
jttdiaoos  compilation  from  Berusus,  Timsai^ 
Theopompas,  CallisliieBes,  and  others.  The  an- 
thor,  however,  is  too  credaloas  in  some  of  bia 
nairatioBs,  aad  often  wanders  far  from  tbe  troth. 
His  styte  is  neither  ele^t,  nor  too  laboared; 
bat  it  eoBtains  peat  simplicity,  and  oaaiected 
eonrectaesa.  He  often  dwells  too  long  upon  fa* 
bnloas  reports  and  triiUng  incidents,  while  evento 
of  tbe  greatest  importance  to  history  are  treated 
vrith  brevity,  aad  aometiBies  passed  over  in  s»* 
lence.  His  manner  of  reckoning,  by  the  Otyn^ 
piads,  and  die  Roman  consuls,  will  be  found  v^ 
17  erroneons.  The  historiao  flourished  about  44 
years  B.  C.  He  spent  mach  time  at  Rome  to 
piocore  information,  and  antoenticate  his  histo- 
rical  narratioBs.  Tbe  best  edition  of  his  works, 
isthatof  Wessdinc,  2  vols.  Ibl.  Amst  n4«. 
-^A  disciple  of  Eadid,  in  the  age  of  Plato. 
Diog'  in  eifd.— >A  comic  pQet.«^r-A  son  of 
Echeanax,  who,  vrith  bis  brothers  Codms  aad 
Anaxagoras,  mardered  Hegesias  the  tyraat  of 

Ephesus,  &c.     Polyan.  6 An  Ephesian, 

who  wrote  an  accoant  of  the  life  of  Anaximao- 

der.  Di0g. ^An  orator  of  Saides,  in  the  tine 

of  the  Mithridatic  war. A  stoic  philosopher, 

preceptor  to  Cicero.  He  lived  and  died  in  tha 
boose  of  his  pupil,  whom  he  instructed  in  the 
various  branches  of  Greek  literature.     Cie.  m 

Brat. >-A  general  of  Demetrius. A  writer 

sumamed  /'srfegvfas,  who  wrote  a  descriptioa 

of  tbe  earth.    Ptui.  la  Them. An  African, 

te.  &c.    Plat. 

DioBTAs,  a  general  of  Achaia,  fcc.  Pohftm,  S. 

DfSoiaEs,  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher  of 
Siaope,  banished  from  his  country  for  coining 
Ihlse  money.  From  Sinope,  he  retired  to  Athens, 
.where  he  became  the  disciple  of  Antistheoes, 
who  was  at  the  bead  of  the  Cyaics.  Antisthenes, 
at  first,  re(%sed  to  admit  him  into  his  house,  and 
even  struck  him  with  a  stick.  Diogenes  calmly 
bore  the  rebuke,  and  said,  Strike  me,  Antisthe> 
nes,  but  never  shall  yon  find  a  stick  sufficiently 
hard  to  remove  me  from  your  presence,  whilst 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  leant,  any  information 
to  be  gained  from  vour  conversation  and  afr* 
quaintanee.  Such  firmness  recommended  bim 
to  Antisthenes,  and  he  became  bis  most  devoted 
pupil.  He  dressed  himself  in  the  garment  which 
distinguished  the  Cynics,  and  walked  about  the 
streets  with  a  tub  on  bis  bead,  which  served  him 
as  a  house  and  a  place  of  repose.  Such  singa- 
larity,  joined  to  the  greatest  contempt  for  riches, 
soon  gained  him  reputation,  and  Alexander  the 
Great  condescended  to  visit  the  philosopher  ia 
bis  tab.  He  asked  Diogenes  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  which  be  could  gratify  or  oblige  bim. 
Get  out  of  my  sun-shine,  was  the  only  answer 
which  the  philosopher  gave.  Such  an  indepen- 
dence of  mind  so  pleased  tkc  monarch,  that  he 
turned  tb  his  courtiers,  and  said,  ^ere  /  not 
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JUxmdert  I  wmM  imilk  to  he  DUgnm*  He 
wii  Moe  Mid  M  a  sUve,  bot  bis  mapniiiiniiQr 
M  pleaied  bit  master,  tbat  be  made  bim  the  pce- 
eeplor  of  bis  cbildrea,  and  tbe  guaidiaB  of  bii 
esutes.  After  a  life  spent  in  tbe  greatest  misery 
and  iadigeace,  be  died  B.  C.  S24,  in  tbe  96tb 
year  of  bis  age.  He  ordered  his  body  to  be 
carelessly  thrown  into  a  ditcb»  and  some  dnst  to 
be  sprinkled  over  it  His  orders  were,  how- 
ever, disobeyed  in  this  particatar,  and  bis  friends 
bonoored  bis*  remains  with  a  magnificent  foneral 
at  Corinth.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  Sinope  raised 
statues  to  his  memoiy;  and  tbe  marble  flgore  of 
a  dog  was  placed  on  a  high  eolumn  erected  on 
bis  tomb.  His  biographer  has  transmitted  to 
posterity  a  number  of  sayings,  remarkable  for 
fbeic  simplicity  and  moral  tendency.  Tbe  life 
ef  Diogenes,  however,  shrinks  from  the  eye  of 
a  strict  examination;  be  boasted  of  bis  poverty, 
and  was  so  arrogant  that  many  have  observed 
that  tbe  virtoes  of  Diogenes  arose  from  pride 
and  vanity,  not  from  wisdom  or  sennd  philoso- 
phy. His  morab  were  cormpted,  and  be  gave 
way  to  the  most  vicious  indulgences,  and  hie  un- 
boitnded  wantonness  has  given  occasion  to  some 
to  observe,  that  the  bottom  of  bis  tub  would  not 
bear  too  close  an  examination.  Dief.  invUd.— 
PUU,  in  ApopfL—Cie.  dt  Mt,  D,  S,  c  S6,  &c. 
— ^-A  stoic  of  Babylon,  disciple  of  Chrysippus. 
He  went  to  Athens,  and  was  seat  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Rome,  with  Cameades  and  Critolaus,  166 
years  before  Christ.  He  died  in  the  88th  year 
of  bis  age,  after  a  life  of  tbe  most  exemplaiy 
virtue.  Some  suppose  tliat  he  wm  strangled  1^ 
order  of  Antiochns  king  of  Syria,  for  speaking 
disrespectful  of  his  fbmily  in  one  of  bis  treatises. 

QfOiUU,  I,  c.  1. Jitken.  6,  c  11.— Cie.  de 

Cjffk*  S,  c.  61.-^— A  native  of  Apollenia,  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  phy- 
tic.   He  was' pupil  to  Anaxagoru.    Diog,  m 

vUA> Laertius,  an  epieurean  philosopher, 

bom  in  Cilicia.  He  wrote  tbe  lives  of  tbe  phi- 
losophers to  ten  books,  still  extant  This  woit 
contuins  an  accurate  account  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, and  is  replete  with  all  their  anecdotes 
and  particular  opinions.  It  is  compiled,  bow- , 
ever,  without  anj  plan,  method,  or  precision, 
tfaougb  much  neatness  and  conciseness  are  ob- 
servable through  the  whole.  In  this  multifarious 
biography  the  author  does  not  seem  particulariy 
partial  to  any  sect,  except  perbapt  it  be  that  of 
Potamon  of  Alexandria.  Diogenes  died  A.  D. 
ttt,  Tbe  best  editions  of  bit  works  are  that  of 
Meibomius,  ft  vols.  4to.  Amst.  169S,  and  that 
of  Lips.  8vo.  1768. ^A  Macedonian,  who  be- 
trayed Salamis  to  Aratus.    Pmu  2»  c-  8 

There  was  a  philosopher  of  that  name  who  at- 
tended Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  mariting  out  and  delineating  his 
mareh.  &c. 

DiociNiA,  a  daughter  of  Celeus.  Pmu»  1,  e. 
88.-~^A  daughter  of  tbe  Cephtsus,  who  married 
Erechtheus.    jSpolM. 

Diooivus,  a  man  who  conspired  with  Dym- 
Bus  against  Alexander.     Oitrf.  6,  c.  1. 

DiooiTBTus,  a  philosopher  who  instructed 
Marcus  Aorelius  in  phikMophy,  and  in  writing 
dialogues. 

BidiiiDA,  a  daughter  ofPborbas,  whom  Achil- 


les brai^t  Awn  Lcmmm,  to  be  hb  nitliieii,  after 

the  lorn  of  Briteit.    Hamw.  IL  9,  v.  661. 

The  wifb  of  Deion  of  Amyclas. 

Ditf MBDBB,  ton  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  wan  r 
king  ol  iEtolia,  and  one  of  tbe  bravest  of  the  — t' 
Orecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  engaged  / 
Hector  and  JEoeas,  and  by  repeated  acts  of  * 
vakor  obtained  much  military  glory.  He  went 
with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium  from  tbe 
teflq>le  of  Minerva  at  Troy;  and  assisted  in  mur- 
dering Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  canymg 
aw^  his  horses  At  bis  return  from  tbe  siege 
of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  tbe 
night,  and  landed  in  Attica,  where  his  compar 
nions  plundered  tbe  country,  and  lost  the  Trojan 
Palladium.  During  his  long  absence,  his  wife 
iEg^e  foraot  her  marriage  vows,  and  prostitu- 
ted henelr  to  Cometes,  one  of  her  servants. 
This  lascfviottsness  of  tbe  queen  was  attributed 
by  some  to  the  resentment  of  Venus,  whom  Dio- 
medes  had  severely  wounded  in  tbe  ann  in  a 
battle  before  Troy.  The  infidelity  of  iEgiale 
wu  highly  displeasing  to  Diomedes.  He  re- 
solved to  abandon  his  native  countiy,  which  waa 
the  seat  of  bis  disgrace,  and  tbe  attempto  of  bis 
wife  to  take  away  bis  life,  according  to  some  ac* 
counts,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  hasten  his 
departure.  He  came  to  that  part  of  Italv  which 
has  been  called  Magna  Gnecia,  where  he  built 
a  city  called  Ai^rippa,  and  mairied  tbe  daugb- 
ter  of  Daunus,  the  king  of  tbe  oountiy.  He  died 
there  in  extreme  old  ace,  or,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain tradition,  be  pensbed  by  tbe  band  of  bit 
father-in-law.  His  death  Was  greatly  lamented 
by  bis  companions,  who  in  the  excem  of  their 
nief  were  changed  into  birds  resembling  swana. 
These  birds  took  fliEbt  into  a  neighbouring  island 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  became  reasarimble  for  the 
lameness  with  which  they  approached  tbe  Greekay 
and  for  the  honror  with  which  tbey  shunned  all 
other  nations.  Tbey  are  called  the  btrdt  of 
Diomedes.  Altars  were  raised  to  Diomedes,  aa 
to  a  god,  one  of  which  Strabo  mentions  at  Ti- 
mavus.  Vhng,  JEhl  1,  v.  766, 1.  11,  v.  243,  &c. 
-^Ofnd.  Mit  14,  fab.  10.-.4pottod.  1,  c  8, 1. 
S,  c.  1.-^Ussm.  fab.  87,  118  and  llS.^Paiit. 

2,  c.  SO. ^A  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and 

Cyrene,  who  fed  his  horses  with  human  flesh.  It 
was  one  of  tbe  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy 
bim;  and  accordingly  the  hero,  attended  with 
some  of  bis  friends,  attacked  tbe  inhuman  tyrant, 
and  gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  bis  own  boraea 
which  be  had  fed  so  barbarously.    /Xed.  4  — 

Pans.  S,  c.  18.— .^MUod.  8,  c.  5. A  fneod 

of  Alcibiadet.    PJicf .  in  d8lei6 A 


Ditf  MBDON,  an  Athenian  general,  put  to  dendi 
for  his  negligenoe  at  Ai^pnusse.    Taucyd-  ^t  c. 

19 A  man  of  Cyzicus,  in  tbe  interest  of 

Artaxerxes.    C.  A%p.  in  Ep. 

DioM,  a  Syracnian,  ton  of  Hipparinus,  fa- 
mous for  bis  power  end  abilities.  He  was  rela- 
ted to  Dioaysius,  and  often  advised  him,  together 
with  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  at  his  request 
bad  come  to  reside  at  tbe  tyrant's  court,  to  lay 
aside  the  supreme  power.  His  great  popularity 
rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyM  of  the  tyrant, 
who  banished  bim  to  Greece.  There  he  collect- 
ed a  nmnerous  foree,  and  encouraged  by  the  hi- 
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•ndlbelMlMdorUtCM- 
By»  heictshvd  to  free  hit  oonoliy  fton  tjnnny. 
He  enlered  the  port  of  ajrracuo  only  with  two 
tkift,  and  in  tbree  daya  ladoeed  ooder  his  pow- 
er u  enpire  wUch  had  already  tabsitted  for  60 
yean,  and  fifaieh  waa  goanled  by  600  sbipi  of 
var,  and  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  bone.  Tbe 
tyrant  lied  to  Corintb,  aad  Dioa  kept  tbe  power 
IB  hia  own  beads,  fearful  of  tiie  aapiriag  ambi- 
tion of  aone  ef  tbe  frieada  of  Dioojaius.  He 
wna  hgweftr  abaneftdly  beirajed  aod  murdered 
by  one  of  bii  fiuniliar  frieuda,  called  CalUcratea, 
or  CallifNn,  364  yean  before  tbe  cbriatiao  era, 
in  tbe  66lii  year  of  bia  age,  aad  four  yean  after 
his  retom  from  Pelopoooeans.  His  death  was 
BuirenaJJy  lamented  by  tbe  Syraeaaaaa,  and  a 
mmmneut  was  raiaed  to  bia  memory.    ZKod. 

16.— C.  Mp.  intUd. A  town  of  Macedonia. 

P9m  9,  c  S6.-<— -Caaaios,  a  naAive  of  Nicaea 
IB  Bittiynta.  Hia  father's  name  waa  Aprooiaaua; 
He  waa  raised  to  tbe  greatest  officea  of  atate  in 
the  Romao  empire  br  Pertin 


by  Pertinaz  and  hia  three 
Nadmlly  fond  of  study,  he  improved 
hiraadf  by  unwearied  application,  and  waa  ten 
yean  in  oollecUng  maleiiala  for  an  history  of 
Rome,  wfaicb  be  made  public  in  80  booka,  aJter 
a  laboiioas  employment  of  12  yean  in  compoainff 
it  This  valoable  history  began  with  tbe  aniTal 
ef  .£nens  in  Italy,  and  was  continued  down  to 
the  reign  of  the  empenv  Alexander  SeTcms. 
Tbe  S4  first  books  are  totally  lost,  the  20  follow- 
ing are  matilaled,  and  fragments  are  all  that  we 
pOBscas  of  die  last  Sp.  in  the  compilation  of  his 
eztensiTe  history,  Dioo  propoaed  to  himself  Thu- 
cydides  for  a  model;  but  be  is  not  perfectly  hap- 
py in  his  imitatioB.  His  style  is  pore  and  ele- 
gant, and  his  nanraliotts  are  judiciously  managed, 
and  his  redeetioas  learned;  but  upon  the  whole 
ke  is  credulous,  aad  the  bigotted  slave  of  par- 
tiality, satire,  and  flattery.  He  inveighs  against 
the  republican  principles  of  Brntns  and  Cicero, 
and  extols  die  cause  of  Cesar.  Seneca  is  tbe 
object  of  hb  satire,  and  be  represents  him  as 
debauched  and  licentions  in  his  morals:  Dion 
fiaanabed  aiboot  tbe  230th  year  of  the  christian 
era.  Tbe  best  edition  of  bis  works  is  that  of 
Rctmama,  2  vols.  fol.  Hamb.  1160. ^A  fa- 
mous ^ristian  writer,  sornamed  C/kriiaoslom,  &c. 

DfonmA,  a  suroame  of  Venus,  supposed  to  be 
^  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

Dioxn,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereos  and 
Doria  She  vras  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter, 
nreordiBg  to  Homer  and  othen.  Hesiod,  bow- 
ever,  gives  Venus  a  different  origin.  [  Vid,  Ve- 
nus.] Venus  is  herself  sometimes  called  Dione. 
rirg,  3,  JEn.  v.  19.— .^fomcr.  //.  6,  v.  381.— 
Auf.  1,  89h.  h  V.  86. 

Dioirirsu,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  Their  form  and  solenuity 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by 
a  certain  Bfelampus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Bao- 
chos  is  dbe  same  as  Isus,  the  Dionysia  of  tbe 
Greeks  are  tbe  same  as  tbe  festivals  celebrated 
hj  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  They  were 
observed  at  Athens  with  more  splendour  and 
cermwaioBs  supentition  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece.  The  yean  were  numbered  by  their 
eelebratioD,  tbe  archon  assisted  at  the  solemnity* 
and  the  priots  thai  officiated  were  haooured  with 


the  Mat  dipUiid  seats  at  the  pabUc  games.  At 
fint  diey  ware  celebrated  widi  great  simplicit|, 
and  the  time  was  consecrated  to  mirth.  It  was 
tbea  usual  to  bring  a  vessel  of  wine  adorned 
with  a  viae  branch,  after  which  followed  a  goat, 
a  basket  of  figs,  and  tbe  ^AXX•^  The  wonhip* 
pen  imitated  in  their  dress  and  actions  the 
poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus.  They 
clothed  themselves  in  fawn  skins,  floe  linea,  aad 
mitres,  they  carried  thynt,  drums,  pipes,  and 
flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  viae,  fir,  &c.  Some  imitated  Silenus,  Pan, 
and  the  Satyn  b^  tbe  uncouth  manner  of  their 
dress,  and  their  fantastical  motions. .  Some  rode 
upon  asses,  and  otben  drove  tbe  goats  to  slaugh- 
ter for  the  sacrifice,  to  ibis  manner  both  sexes 
joined  in  the  solemnity,  and  ran  about  tbe  hills 
and  oooBlry,  nodding  their  heads,  dancing  in 
ridiculoos^postures,  and  filling  tbe  air  with  hid^ 
ous  shrieks  and  shouts,  and  crying  aloud,  £voe 
Bacche!  lo!  lo!  £voe!  laccbe!  lobaccbe!  Evobe! 
With  such  solemaities  were  the  festivals  of  Bac- 
chus celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  the 
Adienians.  In  one  of  these  there  followed  a 
number  of  persons  carrying  sacred  vessels,  one 
of  which  contained  water.  After  these  came  a 
select  number  of  noble  virgins  carrying  little 
baskets  of  gold  filled  with  all  sorts 'of  fruits. 
This  was  tbe  most  mysterioas  part  of  tbe  so- 
lemnity. Serpents  were  sometimes  pot  in  the 
baskets,  and  by  their  wreathing  and  crawling 
out  they  amused  and  astonished  the  beholders. 
After  die  virgins,  followed  a  company  of  men 
carrying  poles,  at  tbe  end  of  which  were  fastened 
pAXXu.  The  heads  of  these  men,  who  were 
called  e*xxoeo(oiy  were  crowned  with  ivy  and 
violets,  and  their  faces  covered  with  other  herbs. 
They  marobed  singing  songs  upon  the  occasion 
of  tbe  festivals,  called  ^^xmea  ei0-^ct«r a.  Next 
to  tbe  pAKMfc^u  followed  the  id-v^etxxoi  in 
women's  apparel,  with  white  striped  garments 
reaching  to  the  ground;  their  heads  were  deck- 
ed with  garlands,  and  on  their  hands  they  wore 
gloves  composed  of  flowers.  Their  gestures  and 
actions  were  like  those  of  a  drunken  man.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  a  number  of  persons  call- 
ed kijtfcpo^oi  who  carried  the  Xis-vor  or  miisical 
van  of,  Bacchus;  without  their  attendance  none 
of  die  festivals  of  Bacchus  werf  celebrated  with 
due  solemnity,  and  on  that  account  the  god  is 
often  called  AMVitsc  The  festivals  of  Bacchus 
were  almost  innumerable.  The  name  of  t|ie 
most  celebrated  were  the  Dionysia  «t(;^au«Ti{at, 
at  Limns  in  Attica.  The  diief  persons  that 
officiated  were  fourteen  women  called  yt^*i^Ai 
venerable.  They  were  appointed  by  one  of  the 
arcbons,  and  before  their  appointment  tbey  so- 
lemnly took  an  oath,  before  the  archon  or  hia 
wife,  that  their  body  was  free  from  all  pollution. 

The  greater  Dionysia,  sometimes  called 

AftKA  or  Td  KfltT*  «(t/,  as  being  celebrated  wUk* 
in  the  ctfy,  were  tbe  most  famous.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  the  same  an  the  preceding.——^ 
The  less  Dionysia,  sometimes  called  t«  kav'' 
A-yioutj  because  celebrated  in  (A«  eowUry,  or  xsr- 
«UA  from  x«F«c  a  wine  prete,  were  to  all  appear- 
ance a  preparation  for  the  greater  festivals,  l^hey 

were  celebrated  in  autumn. ^The  Dionysia 

/itAu^efkt^  observed  at  Broicron  in  Attica,  were 
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a  tcene  of  lewdnen,  eitravaguM,  tad  dtteo- 
chery.— — The  Dionytia  rvsTyxi*  were  obtenr- 
ed  hy  the  Athenians  io  honour  of  Bacchnt  Nye* 
teliot.  It.wai  unlewrful  to  reveal  whatever  was 
seen  or  done  during  the  celebradoo  — — The 
Dionysia  called  mfuiofAyuL,  because  homan  vic- 
ttms  were  offered  to  the  god,  or  becaase  the 
priests  imitated  the  eating  of  raw  fleth,  were 
celebrated  vrith  much  soiemnity.  The  priests 
pat  serpents  in  thhir  hair,  and  bv  the  wildness 
of  their  looks,  and  the  oddity  of  their  actions, 
they  feigned  insanity.-^— The  Diodvsia  «{»«/!- 
da  were  yeariy  observed  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
ohildrea  who  had  been  instracted  in  the  miisac 
of  Philoieovs  and  Timotbeus,  were  introdnced 
in  a  theatre,  where  they  celebrateil  the  festivals 
of  Bacchus  by  entertaining  the  spectators  with 
songs,  dances,  and  different  exhibitions.  There 
were  besides  these,  othersof  inferior  note.  There 
was  also  one  observed  every  three  years  called 
Dionysia  rtirrmma,  and  it  is  said  that  Bacehns 
instituted  it  himself  in  commemoration  of  his 
Indian  expedition,  in  which  he  spent  three  years. 
There  is  also  another,  celebrated  every  fifth  year, 
as  mentioned  bj  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes. 

All  these  festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  of 

wine,  were  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  with  great 
licentiousness,  and  they  contributed  much  to  the 
corruption  of  morals  among  all  ranks  of  people. 
They  vttn  also  introduced  into  Toscanyi  and 
from  thence  to  Borne.  Among  the  Bomans  both 
sexes  promiscooosly  joined  in  the  celebration 
during  the  darkness  of  night.  The  drnnkenness, 
the  debauchery,  and  impure  actions  and  indul- 
gences, which  soon  prevailed  at  the  solemnity, 
called  aloud  for  the  interference  of  the  senate, 
and  the  consuls  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus,  nnd  Q. 
Martins  Philippas,  made  a  strict  examination 
eoneerning  the  propriety  abd  supersutioos  forms 
of  the  Bacchanalia.  The  disoraer  and  pollution 
which  was  praetised  with  impunity  by  no  less 
than  7000  votaries  of  either  sex,  was  beheld 
with  horror  and  astonishment  by  the  consols, 
and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for  ever  banithed 
finom  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  They 
were  again  reinslituted  there  in  length  of  time, 
but  not  with  such  licentiousness  as  l^ore.  £»- 
rip.  M  Baee.—Virg  JEn.  11,  v.  737.— Dioif. 
4.— Oeu(.  Ma.  9,  V.  533, 1.  4,  ▼.  391, 1.  6,  v. 
i87. 

Ditf  NTsiDBs,  two  small  islands  near  Crete. — 
Festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Pons.  3,  c.  13. 

DittNTsus,  a  fountain.    Paw.  4,  c.  36. 

DidNTnoBs,  a  tragic  poet  of  Tarsus. 

DitfNT siODORVs,  a  famous  geometer.    PUn 

2,  c.  109.^ A  Bceotian  historian.     Diod.  15 

-— ^A  Tarentine,  who  obtained  a  prixe  at  Olym- 
pia  in  the  100th  Olympiad. 

DioNTsiOK,  a  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Attica. 
Potts:  1,  c.  43. 

IhoNTsiPduB,  a  town  of  Thrace.    JVeia,  2, 
c. «. 

DioMTsius,  1st,  or  the  elder,  was  son  of  Her- 
mocrates.  He  signalixed  himself  in  the  wars 
which  the  Syracosans  carried  on  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  pow- 
er lodged  in  his  hands,  he  made  himself  abeo* 
late  at  Syracuse.  To  strengthen  himself  in  his 
,  and  aeqaire  popalanty,  he  inemied 


the  pay  of  the  aaMien,  ead  reealled 
had  been  banished.  He  vowed  eternal  enmity 
against  Cailhage,  and  experieneed  Tariorn  mie- 
cess  in  his  wars  against  that  repohlie.  He  wai 
ambitious  of  being  thought  a  poet,  and  his  two* 
ther  Theodoras  was  oommissioned  to  go  to  Olyni- 
pia,  and  repeat  there  some  verses  in  his  naaae, 
with  other  competitors,  for  the  poetieal  priiet* 
His  expectations  were  frustrated,  and  hia  poelqr 
was  received  with  groans  and  hisses.  He  wae 
not,  however,  sc  onsuecessfal  at  Athena,  where 
a  poetieal  prixe  was  publicly  adjudged  to  eoe  of 
his  compositions,  lliio  victory  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever  ob- 
teined  in  the  field  of  battle.  His  tyramiy  and 
cruelly  at  home  rendered  him  odieos  in  the  eyea 
of  his  subjecti,  and  he  became  so  sospideat 
that  he  never  admitted  his  wife  or  children  In 
his  private  apartments  vrithont  a  previeas  exA- 
minatien  of  their  garments.  He  never  trnited 
his  head  to  a  barber,  bet  always  bornt  hia  beard. 
He  made  a  sabterraneoos  eave  in  a  rock,  said 
to  be  still  extant,  in  the  form  of  a  hottaa  ear, 
which  measured  80  feet  in  heiriit  and  150  in 
length.  It  was  ealled  the  ear  of  Diooysias.  The 
sounds  of  this  sobterraneoas  cave  were  all  d^» 
cessarily  directed  to  one  common  tympenoaiy 
which  had  a  commonication  vrith  an  adjoining 
room  where  Dioaysias  spent  the  greateet  part  of 
his  tinse  to  hear  whatever  vraa  said  by  Iheoe 
arhom  his  suspicion  and  anal^  had  eonfined  In 
the  apartments  aboi%.  The  artists  ttiat  bad 
been  employed  in  making  this  eave  were  all  pat 
to  death  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  fiw  fear  of  their 
revealing  to  what  purposes  a  work  ef  inch  an- 
common  construction  was  to  be  appropriated. 
His  impiety  and  sacrilege  were  as  conspicuoas 
as  his  sttspicioas  credulity.  He  took  a  golden 
mantle  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  obecrving  that 
the  son  of  Satnm  had  too  warm  a  eovering  for 
the  summer,  and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he 
placed  one  of  wool  instead.  He  also  reblied 
iBsculapias  of  bis  golden  beard,  and  plundered 
the  temple  of  Proserpine.  He  died  of  an  indi- 
gestion in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  868^ 
after  a  reign  of  38  yeaia.  Aatteirs,  however, 
are  divided  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
some  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  a  violent  death. 
Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant  invented  the  eate- 
puifa,  an  engine  which  proved  of  infinite  service 
for  the  discharnng  of  showers  of  darts  and  slonea 
in  the  time  of  a  siege.  Diod.  13,  14,  8cc.^> 
>^  Justin.  20,  c.  1,  k/n.'-Xgnoph  Uitt  Crmc<-^. 

Mtp.  TtmoL^P/nt.  m  Dfod The  second  of 

that  name,  sumamed  the  younger,  was  son  of 
Dionysiua  the  1st,  by  Doris.  He  sneeeeded  hia 
father  as  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  adviee  of 
Dion,  his  brother-in-law,  he  invited  the  philoao- 
pher  Plato  to  bis  eoort,  onder  whom  he  ttndind 
for  a  while.  The  philosopher  adrised  him  to 
lay  aside  the  supreme  power,  and  in  his  admo- 
nitions he  was  warmly  seeonded  by  Dion.  Dio- 
nysius  refused  to  consent,  and  soon  alter  Plntn 
was  seised  and  publicly  sold  as  a  slave.  Dioo 
likewise,  on  acconntof  bis  peat  popularity,  wna 
severely  abused  and  insolted  in  his  femily,  and 
bis  wife  given  in  marriage  to  another.  Sack  n 
violent  beharioar  was  hf|^ly  resented;  Dion, 
who  was  banished,  colleeted  mmm  ftrees  in 
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OMflqr  af  Sjrraeiise,  yid  eipelled  the  tynnt  B 
C.  tf  7.  [FiiL  Dion.]  Wmi^fmB  retired  to  Lo- 
an, niwre  kt  behaved  with  the  greetest  oppret- 
BBB,  end  WIS  ajeded  hj  the  citiieni.  lie  re- 
e9f«red  Sjneit  tea  jean  after  hit  ezpaltieo, 
bat  his  trwaifb  was  short,  aa^  (he  Coriothiaot, 
Ihe  cQodaet  of  Timoleoo,  obliged  him  to 
the  city.  Be  fled  to  Corioth,  where 
;  hioNelf  he  kept  a  eehooi,  as  Cicero 
that  he  night  sUll  eootinDe  to  be  tj- 
nat^  ami  as  he  coald  not  coai«aad  o? er  nea, 
Aat  he  auiht  still  exercise  his  power  orer  boys. 
It  is  said  cuthe  died  ftom  an  eneisof  joy  wfaiMv 
he  heard  that  a  trafedj  of  his  owa  composition 
had  been  rewarded  with  a  ooetical  prise.  Dio- 
i9«af  wae  as  erael  as  his  Iktber,  but  he  did  not, 
like  bias,  possesi  the^t  of  retaiaiag  bis  power. 
This  was  seea  aod  remarked  bj  the  old  maa, 
who,  when  ha  saw  his  son  attempting  to  delwadi 
the  wives  ef  soaie  of  his  sobjects,  asked  bim, 
with  the  greatest  indignation,  whether  he  had 
efcr  heard  of  his  having  acted  so  brotal  a  part 
in  his  yoanger  days?  No,  answered  the  son,  be- 
canse  70a  ware  not  the  son  of  a  hiag.  .Well, 
Mf  son,  replied  the  old  man,  never  sbalt  thou 
be  the  lather  of  a  kiur.  /iiUni.  21,  e.  1,  2,  kc. 
c— «&i«i. 


16,  ftc.-US<i«i.  r.  H,  9,  G.  8 .» 
OMtafil.  8,  c  6.— C.  A«y.  in  Dion.— Cic.  Tme, 
h,  c  S.*-*-Ab  historiaa  of  HsficoniMsiis,  who 
left  bis  ooaatiy  and  came  to  reside  at  Roa»e, 
thai  he  oiigjbt  cai«fully  stady  all  the  Olreek  and 
lAtin  writm,  whose  compositioas  treated  of  the 
Bnawa  Ustoiy.  He  formed  an  acqaaiatance 
ivith  all  the  learned  of  the  age,  and  derived 
mnch  iafrfmalioa  from  their  company  and  con- 
versatioo.  After  an  unremitted  applicaiioo, 
fbriog  Myaam,  he  gave  to  the  world  bis  Roman 
•wtiquities  ia  f  0  beohs,  of  wfaich  only  the  1 1 
irst  are  bow  citant,  nearly  containing  the  ac- 
eaant  of  SU  years.  His  compositioD  has  been 
greatly  vained  by  the  ancients  as  well  as  the 
moderns  lor  the  eaimess  of  bis  style,  the  adelity 
of  his  chronology,  aad  the  judiciousness  of  bis 
tcasadn  aad  criticism.  Like  a  faithful  histori- 
an, he  never  mentioned  any  thing  bat  what  was 
aatbentieated,  aad  totally  disregarded  the 
labaloiis  traditions  which  fill  and  discraoe  the 
pagan  of  both  his  predecessors  aad  followers. 
To  tfM  merite  of  the  elegant  historian,  Diony- 
sias,  as  nsay  be  seen  in  bis  treatises,  has  also 
added  the  equally  respectable  character  of  the 
eloqneat  orator,  the  critic,  and  the  poiitieian. 
He  lived  daring  the  Augastan  age,  and  came 
to  Aoase  aboot  SO  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  l^e  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of 
Oxlbn],  t  vols.  fill.  1704,  and  that  of  Reishe,  6 

vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1714. ^A  tyrant  of  Heraclea 

ia  Poatns,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
After  the  death  of  the  conqueror  aad  of  Pei^ 
dieens,  he  married  Amestris,  tbe  niece  of  king 
lianas,  aad  assamed  the  title  of  kiag.  He  was 
of  such  ao  aacommon  corimleace  tutt  he  aever 
fpsiPd  his  person  in  public,  and  when  he  gave 
andieace  to  foreign  ambassadors  be  always 
plaeed  Umself  ia  a  chair  which  was  coavenient- 
ly  made  to  hide  his  fkce  and  person  ftom  the 
eyessfdiespectahMS.  When  be  was  asleep  it 
W9M  imp9mM»  to  awake  him  without  boring 


hit  flesh  with  pias.    He  died  ia  the  Mth  yaw 

ef  his  age.    As  his  reig^  was  remarkable  for 


geat— A  somaawof  Bacchos.**.-A  disciple 

of  Chsremon. A  aative  of  Chalcis,  who 

wrote  a  book  eatitled  stis-ik  or  tke  erigm  ^ 

etfies. A  commander  of  tbe  Ionian  fleet 

against  the  Penians,  who  weot  to  plunder  Pbm- 

aicisu    Ihnioi.  6,  c.  17 A  general  of  An- 

tiochtts  Hierax. A  philosopher  of  Heraclea, 

disciple  to  Zeno.  He  starved  himself  to  death, 
B.  C.  £79,  in  the  Slst  year  of  bis  age.    Diog. 

An  epic  poet  of  Mitylene. A  sophist  of 

Pei|;ankus.  Slmk'  IS. A  writer  in  the  Au- 
gustan Age  called  PeriegeUa,  He  wrote  a  very 
valaabic  geographical  treatise  in  Greek  bexa- 
meters,  still  extant.  Tbe  best  edition  of  bis 
treatise  is  that  of  Henry  Stephens,  4to.  1517, 
with  (be  scholia,  and  that  of  Hill,  Sfo.  Lond. 
1688 A  Cbriktian  writer,  A.  D.  492,  call- 
ed ,Anopagiia»    The  best  edition  of  his  works 

is  that  of  Antwerp,  2  vols.  fol.   16S4. The 

music  master  of  Epamioondas.     C.  Aip.— *A 

celebrated  critic.    [  Vid,  Longlnua .] A  rhe- 

torici&n  of  Magnesia A  Messeniaa  mad- 
man, &c.  PltU.  in  ^Ux. A  native  ol  Thrace, 

generally  called  tbe  Rhodiaa,  because  be  lived 
there.    He  wrote  some  grammatical  treatises 
and  commentaries,  B.  C  64.   Strab.  14.— A 
painter  of  Colophon. 
DiSruXms,  a  man  who  joined  Peloponaesas 

to  the  Acbaean  league,  ^ous.  8,  c.  SO. A 

rhetorician  intimate  with  Tib.  Graechos.  PHil. 
in  Graceh. 

DiSpbantvs,  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
Greek  mercenary  troops  In  the  service  of  Nee- 

taoebuB  king  of  Egypt.    Diod.  16 A  Greek 

orator  of  Mitylene,  preceptor  to  Tib.  Gracchus. 

Oie.  in  Brut. A  native  of  Alexandria  in  the 

fourth  cenlnry.  He  wrote  18  books  of  arithme- 
tical questions,  of  which  six  are  still  extant,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  in  folio,  Toloss, 
1610.  He  died  in  bis  84th  year,  but  the  age  in 
wliich  be  lived  is  uncertain.  Some  place  him 
in  tbe  reign  of  Augustus,  others  under  Nero  and 
the  Antonines. 

DiopiBNus,  a  noble  sculptor  of  Crete.  PHn, 
86,  c.  4. 

Diopfius,  a  name  given  to  Cabira,  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia,  by  Pomney.    Straih.  IS. 

DioREs,  a  friend  of  iBneas,  killed  by  Tumus. 
He  bad  engaged  In  tbe  games  exhibited  by 
Aneas  on  bis  father's  tomb  ia  Sicily,  fvrg, 
Mn,  6,  V.  297,  I.  12,  v.  609. 

DioaTCTOs,  a  place  of  Acaiaania,  where  a 
caaal  was  cut  (/la  o^u^r*)  to  make  Leueadia 
an  island.    Pftn.  4,c.  1. 

DioscoafoBs,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  who  wal 
physician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  lived  as 
soma  suppose  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was 
origiaally  a  soldier,  hut  afterwards  he  applied 
himself  to  stady,  aad  wrote  a  book  npen  medi- 
ciaal  herbs,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Saraeenas,  fd.  Firancof.  1698.— A  man  who 
wrote  an  aceonnt  of  tbe  republic  ef  Lacedwmoa. 

A  nephew  of  Antignnus.    Diod.  19. A  Cy* 

prian,hKndof  one^e,  ia  the  ^laafPtQlflMy 
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l^iIftde]phM.^-^A  diiciple  of  liocrates.— 
An  astrologer,  sent  ambaisador  by  J.  Cassar  to 
Achillas.  &c.     Cos.  BeU  Ciio,  S,  c.  109. 

DioscoalDis  INSULA,  an  island  litaate  at  the 
sooth  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  Gulf,  and 
DOW  called  Socotara. 

Dioscuri,  or  sotu  of  JupiUr,  a  name  given 
to  Castor  and  PoUox.  There  were  festivals  in 
their  honour,  called  Dioacifria,  celebrated  bj 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the  Lace- 
dtemoDians.  They  v^ere  observed  with  much 
jovial  festivity.  The  people  made  a  free  use  of 
the  gifb  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  themselves 
with  sports,  of  which  wrestling  matches  always 
made  a  part. 

DioscuKiAs,  a  town  of  Colchis.  Plin,  6, 
c.  t8. 

Diosp&oB,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia.  PUn. 
6,  c.  26. 

DiospSlis,  or  Thebjb,  a  famous  city  of 
Egypt,  formerly  called  Hecatompylos.  Vid. 
Tbebe. 

•  DioTiMB,  a  woman  who  gave  lectures  upon 
philosophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  PkU.  in 
Sytnp. 

DiOTiMus,  an  Athenian  skilled  in  maritime 
affairs,  &c.  Pdytm.  5. A  stoic  who  flour- 
ished, 85  B.  C. 

DiOTREPHES,  an  Athenian  officer,  &c.  Thn- 
tyd.  S,  c.  76. 

DioxippB,  one  of  the  Danaides.  Jfyotlod. 
2,  c.  1. 

Diozippus,  a  soldier  of  Alexander,  who  kilt- 
ed one  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a  fury,  &c. 

JEUan. An  Athenian  boxer,  &c.    Dvod.  17. 

A  Trojan  killed  by  Turaus.     Virg,  JEn, 

9,  v.  574. 

DipjEA,  a  place  of  Peloponnesus,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Arcadians  and 
Spartans.     Herodoi.  9,  c.  S5. 
'  DiphIlas,  a  man  sent  to  Rhodes  by  the  Spar- 
tans to  destroy  the  Athenian  faction  there.  IHod, 

14. A  governor  of  Babylon  in  tlie  interest 

of  Antigonus.     Id,  19. An  historian. 

DIphKlus,  an  Atbeuian  general,  A.  U.  C. 

311. An  architect  so  slow  in  finishing  bis 

works,  that  DipMlo  teardior  became  a  proverb. 
Cic  adfrair,  S. A  tragic  writer. 

DiPUORiDAS,  one  of -the  £pbori  at  Spaita. 
Pl%d.  in  ^gtt. 

Dipdsvf ,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pous.  8,  c.  31 

DiP(Sus,  a  name  given  to  Lemnos,  as  having 
two  cities,  Hephsestia  and  Myrinia. 

DiPSAS,  (an/is)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 

from  mount  Taurus      Luean,'  8,  v.  255. 

(eitts,)  a  profligate  and   incontinent  woman, 

mentioned  by  (hnd,  t/fm.  1,  v.  8. A  kind  of 

serpent.    Lueon.  9. 

DiPTLON,  one  of  the  gates  of  Athens. 

DiRA,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Noz, 
who  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  suppose 
that  they  are  called  Furies  in  hell,  Harpies  on 
earth,  and  Dirae  in  heaven.  They  were  repre- 
sented as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter, 
in  an  altitude  which  expressed  their  eagerness 
to  receive  his  orders,  and  the  power  of  torment- 
ing the  guilty  oo  earth  with,  the  moit  excni- 


ciatlDg  pnnuhmentt.     Firp.  JSa.  4,  t.  47S,  i, 
8,  v.  701. 

DiRGB,  a  woman  whom  Lycos,  king  of 
Thebes,  mairied  after  be  had  divoreed  Antiope. 
When  Antiope  became  pregnant  by  Jupiter, 
Dirce  suspected  her  husband  of  infidelity  to  her 
bed,  and  imprisoned  Antiope,  whom  she  ttt> 
mented  with  the  greatest  enielty.  Antiope  ca- 
caped  from  her  confinement,  and  broaght  forHi 
Amphion  and  Zethns  on  meant  Citbxron.  When 
these  children  were  informed  of  the  cmelties  to 
which  their  mother  had  been  exposed,  thej  be- 
sieged Thebes,  pot  Lycos  to  death,  and  tied  the 
cruel  Diree  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  boll,  who  drag- 
ged her  over  rocks  and  precipices,  andeiqMsed 
her  to  the  most  poignant  pains,  till  the  gods, 
pitying  her  fate,  changed  her  into  a  foontain,  ia 
the  nelghbooriiood  of  Thebes.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Antiope  was  mother  of  Amphion 
and  Zedius,  before  she  was  confined  and  exposed 
to  the  tyranny  of  Diroe.  (Fid  Amphion,  Aii* 
tiope.)  Properi  S,  el.  15,  ▼  37. — Pmn  9,c. 
26.— .ffiiian.  F.  H,  U,  c.  67.— Lneeii.  8,  t. 
175, 1.  4,  v.  550. 

DiRCBMMA,  a  cold  foontain  of  Spain,  near 
Bilbilis.     JWorlMl  1,  ep  50,  v.  17. 

DiRPHTA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  Irom  Dirdkya, 
a  mountain  of  Boootia,  where  the  goddess  liad  a 
temple. 

Dis,  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the  same  as  Plato 
the  god  of  hell.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  sup- 
posod  themselves  descended  from  that  deitf . 
C(B5.  BeU  G,  6.— roeit  4,  ffisf.  c.  84. 

DiscoBDiA,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of 
Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  die  Pares  and 
Death.  She  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Jupi- 
ter, because  she  sowed  dissentions  among  the 
Is,  and  was  the  caose  of  continnal  quarrela. 

hen  the  nuptials  of  Peleos  and  Theiis  were 
celebrated,  the  goddess  of  discord  was  not  in- 
vited, and  this  seeming  neglect  so  iiritated  heif 
that  she  threw  an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  of  the  gods  with  the  inscription  of 
detwr  Pidehriori.  This  apple  was  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  misfortunes  to 
the  Greeks.  (  Fid.  Paris.)  She  is  repreaenled 
with  a  pale  ghastly  look,  her  gaiment  is  torn, 
her  eyes  sparkle  with  fire,  and  in  her  bosom  she 
holds  a  dagger  concealed.  Her  head  is  gene- 
rally entwined  with  serpents,  and  she  is  attend- 
ed by  Bellona.  She  is  sopptMed  to  be  the  caoae 
of  all  the  dissentions,  muniers,  wars,  and  quar- 
rels, which  arise  upon  earth,  pnblic  as  well  aa 
private.  Virg  JEn.  8,v.  702.— Hsfted.  TVoffil. 
226. — Pttraniva, 

DiTHTRAMBus,  B  saroamcof  Bacchos,  wheaee 
the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were  called  Dilhj- 
rambics.     Horat.  4,  od.  2. 

DiTTANi,  a  people  of  Spain. 

Divi,  a  name  chiefly  appropriated  to  tbooe 
who  were  made  gods  aAer  deadi,  soeh  as  heroea. 
and  warriors,  or  the  Lares,  and  Penates,  and 
other  domestic  gods,    f* 

DiviTiXcus,  one  of  die  JEdui,  intimate  wiQi 
Caesar.     Cic.  1,  dt  Div. 

DiuH,  a  town  of  Eubosa,  where  there  were 

hot  baths.    PUn.  31,  c.  2. A  promontory 

of  Ctete.-^A  town  of  Macedonia.    Xia.  44, 
c.  7. 
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Dnvi  Fbmiii,  m  gtd  «rihe  StbiiMt, 
p«l  «Kw  ftt  Bmm.    Diwy. 

OiTLLUs,  an  Attenita  luitorin.  iKod.  16. 
A  fttalMry.    Pmu.  10,  e.  IS. 

DoBSBBs,  A  people  of  PSBonia.  Bmitt, 
5,  c.  IB. 

Doclui*  a  gladiator  at  Rome,  meatioaed  bj 
finrol.  1.  ep.  18,  T.  19. 

Doctant,  a  mux  of  Tareatom,  deprived  of 
him  mitilaiy  digaily  bj  Philip,  ton  of  Aaijatai, 
for  indalgpiK  hiBself  with  hot  bathi.    Polyon. 

4. Aa  oficer  of  Aatigoaas.    DUd,  19. 

Aa  ofieer  of  Pcrdiceai,  taken  bv  Aatigoaai. 
JiLlS 

DoooKA,  a  town  of  TbeipiotJa  ia  Epirat,  or 
acMfdiagto  otben,  ia  Theoialj.  There  wai 
ia  ill  Bc^booihood,  upon  a  niall  hill  called 
Taiarat,  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The 
toivB  end  tenple  of  the  god  were  flrtC  boilt  bj 
DeacalioB,  arar  the  anivenal  delage.  It  wm 
wppoied  to  be  the  most  aacteat  oracle  of  all 
Greece,  aad  aocordin|  to  the  traditioat  of  the 
BgTpliaas,  meatioaed  bj  HenNiotae,  it  was 
Ibaaded  lijadove.  Two  black  doret,  aahe 
iclates,  took  their  flii^t  from  the  dty  of  Itiebet, 
ia  Bgjpt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jopiler  AmBMUy  aad  Ifaeother  to  Dodeaa,  where 
with  a  hanmn  Toioe  Ihey  acqoainted  the  inhabi- 
taats  of  the  ooontiy  that  Japiter  had  coniecrat- 
ed  the  ^oend,  which  ia  fatare  woald  give  ora- 
cles. The  extemive  grove  which  aurrooaded 
Jwpiteet  temple  wai  eadowed  with  the  gift  of 
propheqr,  ead  oradeewere  freqaently  delivered 
bjr  the  ttctad  oeki,  and  the  doves  which  iaha- 
biled  the  ptaee.  Tbh  fabaloni  tradition  of  the 
ofwcalar  power  of  the  doves,  is  enlained  by 
HonodolnB,  who  oheerves  that  some  Pbcenidans 
carried  away  two  priestesses  from  Egypt,  one  of 
•  ^Hiich  went  to  fii  her  residence  at  Dodona, 
where  the  oracle  was  estoblished.  It  may  fur- 
ther be  observed,  that  the  fable  might  have  beea 
Ibunded  upoa  the  double  meaniog  of  the  word 
viAJMu,  which  sigaifies  doecs  in  most  parts  of 
Greece,  while  ia  the  dialect  of  the  Epirots,  it 
implies  old  iromen.  Ia  ancient  times  the  oracles 
ware  delivered  by  the  murmuring  of  a  neigh- 
bouring foontaia,  but  the  custom  was  alterwards 
chaaged.  Luge  kettles  were  suspended  in  the 
air  aenr  a  bnaen  stetoe,  which  held 'a  lash  in 
ito  head.  Whea  the  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue 
wan  agitated,  and  struck  against  one  of  the  ket- 
tles, which  communicated  the  motion  to  all  the 
rest,  and  raised  that  clattoriog  and  diwordant 
din  which  contiaued  for  a  while,  and  from  which 
the  artiflec  of  the  priests  drew  their  predictions. 
Some  sappose  that  the  noi»e  was  occasioned  by 
dbB  shakiag  of  the  leaves  aod  boughs  of  an  oM 
oak,  which  the  snperstitiuo  of  the  people  fre- 
qaeatly  coasolted,  and  from  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  observed  with 
nmre  probability  that  the  oracles  were  delivered 
by  the  priests,  who  by  artfully  concealiog  them- 
selves behind  the  oaks,  gave  occasion  to  the  sn- 
perstitiouB  multitude  to  believe  that  the  trees 
arcre  eadowed  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  As 
the  ship  Aigo  was  built  with  some  of  the  oaks 
•ftfae  foieit  of  Dodona^  there  were  some  beams 


wUeh  gave  endee  to  the  Argonaati,  aad  wan- 
ed them  agaiast  the  approach  of  calamity. 
Within  the  Arests  of  Dodona  there  were  a  stream 
aad  a  foantaia  of  cool  water,  which  had  the 
power  of  lighting  a  torch  as  soon  as  it  touched 
It  This  foantaia  was  totally  dry  at  noon  day, 
and  was  restored  to  its  fiill  course  at  midnight, 
from  which  time  till  the  foltowing  noon  it  began 
todecrease,  aad  at  the  usual  hour  was  anin  de- 
prived of  its  waters.  The  oracles  of  Dodona 
were  origiBally  delivered  by  men,  but  afterwards 
by  wmnen.  (Fid.  Dodonidcs.)  Piin.  2,  c. 
lOS.— Afredof.  9,  c.  67.— Jfda,  2,  c.  S.— 
ilomsr.  Od.  U.  //.— Peus.  7,  c.  21.— 5tra6.  17. 
—Pita,  ta  Fwrk^-'JSpoUoi.  1,  c.  9.— Lacmi. 
6,  v.  427.— Odd.  Trid.  4,  d.  8,  v.  23. 
DoooNAus,  a  samame  of  Jupiter  from  Do- 


Dooora,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Europa. 

A  fonntaia  ia  the  forest  of  Dodona.     rid, 

Dodona. 

DoootflDBs,  the  priestesses  who  gave  oracles 
ia  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodonn .  Accc  rding 
to  soBM  traditions  the  temple  was  originally  in- 
habited try  sevea  daughters  of  Atlas,  who  nurs- 
ed Bacchus.  -  Thdr  names  were  Ambrosia,  Eu- 
dora,  Pasithoe,  Pytho,  Plesaure,  Coronis,  Tythe 
or  l^che.  In  the  latter  ages  the  oracles  were 
dways  delivered  by  three  old  women,  which  cuo- 
tom  was  flrst  established  whea  Jupiter  enjoved 
the  company  of  Dione,  whom  he  permitted  to 
receive  divine  honours  in  his  temple  at  Dodona. 
The  BcBotians  were  the  ody  people  of  Greece 
who  received  their  oracles  at  Dodona  from  men, 
for  reasons  which  Btrako  1.  9,  fully  eipldns. 

Doll,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

DoLABELLA  P.  CoBW.  B  Romao  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  civil  wars 
he  warmly  cspouied  the  interest  of  J.  Cssar, 
whom  he  accompanied  at  the  famous  battler  at 
Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Munda.  He  was  made 
consul  by  his  patron,  though  M.  Antony  his  col- 
league opposed  it.  After  the  death  of  J.  Cesar, 
he  recdved  the  government  of  Syria,  as  his  pro- 
vince. Cassius  opposed  his  views,  and  Dola- 
bella,  for  violence,  and  for  the  assassination  of 
TrebonioB  one  of  Csesar's  murderers,  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  to  the  republic  of  Rome.  He 
was  besieged  by  Camios  in  Laodicea,  and  when 
he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  killed  himself,  in 
the  27  ih  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  of  a  small 
statore,  which  gave  occasion  to  his  father-in-faw 
to  ask  him  once  when  be  entered  his  house,  who 

had  tied  him  so  cleverly  to  bis  sword- A 

proconsd  of  Africa. Another  who  conqaer- 

ed  the  Gads,  Etrurians,  and  Boii  at  the  lake 

Yadimonis,  B.  C,  283. The  family  of  the 

DdabellB  distinguished  themselves  at  Rome, 
and  one  of  themL.  Com.  conquered  Lusitania, 
B.  C.  99. 

DoucBAON,  the  father  of  the  Hebrus,  ke. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  696. 

DolIchb,  an  island  in  tbe  iBgean  sea.  JJpot' 

lod'  2,  c.  6.., ^A  town  of  Syria of  Mace- 

doma.    Liv.  42,  c.  63. 

Douus,  a  faithfd  servant  of  Ulyises.  Horn. 
Od.  4,  V.  676. 

DoLOMiNA,  a  country  of  Assyria.   StrtA.  18. 

D5L0N,  a  TTrojan,  son  of  Eumedes,  famous 
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ftrUsnriADMi.  Baiqg  taot bj  Heclor to m 
fbe  Grociin  camp  bj  night,  he  w«i  Mixed  by 
DioMedei  and  U^Mes,  to  trhom  hereyeeled  the 
•itoalion,  whemet,  tod  molntiiMii  of  bU  coan- 
tiymen,  with  the  hopes  of  eicapiiig  with  his  U(k. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedei,  as  a  traitor. 
Hmtr.  //.  10,  V  SlA.^Virg.  JEk^I  13,  t.  849, 


k€ A  poet. .  JTuL 

DoLowci,  a  people  of  Thrace.  BeroiH.  6, 
€.S4. 

DSlSpbs,  a  people  of  Theaaly,  near  mount 
Piodas.  Peleos  reigned  there,  aud  sent  them 
to  the  Trojan  war  noder  PboMiz.  Thej  be- 
eanie  also  masters  of  Scyrot,  aod,  like  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  fond  of  migration. 
Virg.  JSSn,  2,  ?.  l.—Flau.  2,  ?.  10— Liv.  36, 
c.  33 — Sirtit-  9— PIW.  in  CuoMn, 

D6l8pia,  the  coantry  of  the  Dolopes,  aear 
Pindus,  through  which  the  Arbelous  flowed. 

D5L0PS,  a  Trojao,  son  of  Lampiis,  killed  by 
Menelaas.    Homer,  IL  15,  v.  526. 

DoMiDVcns,  a  god  who  presided  over  mar- 
riage. Jqdo  was  also  called  DoimrfucA,  from 
the  power  she  was  sopposed  to  have  in  manri- 
•ges. 

DoMtirtcA,  a  daogliter  of  Petronios,  who  mar- 
ried the  emperor  ValeDS. 

DoMiTiA  LEX  di  JZe<tgione,  was  enacted  by 
Domitias  Ahenobarbas,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
660.  It  transferred  the  right  of  electing  poests 
from  the  college  to  the  people. 

DoioTiA  LoKoiNA,  a  Roman  lady  who  boast- 
ed of  her  debaucheries.  She  was  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Domitian. 

DomItiImus,  Titus  Flavins,  son  of  Vespasian 
and  Flavia  Domatilla,  made  himself  emperor 
of  Rome,  at  the  death  of  his  brother  1'itus, 
whom  according  to  some  acconnts  he  destroyed 
by  poison.  The  beginning  of  his  reip  pfomia- 
ed  tranquillity  to  the  people,  but  their  expecta- 
tions were  soon  fmslrated.  Domitian  became 
cruel,  and  gave  way  to  incestuovs  and  unnato- 
ral  indulgences.  He  commanded  himself  to  be 
called  God  and  Lord,  in  all  the  papers  which 
were  presented  to  him.  He  passed  the  great- 
est part  of  the  day  in  catching  flies  and  killing 
them  with  a  bodkin,  so  that  it  was  wittily  an- 
•wered  by  Vibius  to  a  person  who  asked  him 
who  wax  with  the  emperor,  no  body,  not  even  a 
fly.  In  ihe  latter  part  of  his  reign  Domitian  be- 
came suspicious,  and  his  anxieties  were  increas- 
ed by  the  predictions  of  astrologers,  but  still 
more  poignaotlv  by  the  stings  of  remorse.  He 
vras  so  distrustful  even  when  alone,  that  round 
the  terrace,  where  he  usually  walked,  he  built 
a  wall  with  shining  stone,  mat  from  them  he 
might  perceive  as  in  a  looUng  glass  whether  any 
body  followed  him.  All  these  precautions  were 
unavailing;  he  perished  by  tbe  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin the  8th  of  September,  A.  D.  96,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  15th  of  his  reig^.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  12  Cssars.  HC  distinguish- 
ed himself  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle treatise,  which  he  wrote  upon  the  great  care 
which  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  hair  to  prevent 
baldness,  be  displayed  much  taste  and  elegance, 
according  to  the  observations  of  his  biogru>hers. 
After  his  death  be  was  publicly  deprived  by  die 
I  of  nil  the  honoun  which  had  been  pro- 


fnae^  heapad  iqMNi  bitty  IMid  tvm  iHi  bd^y  was 
left  in  the  open  air  withJMt  the  honours  of  a  fa> 
oeral.  Tlya  dli^graDo  might  proenea  from  the 
reaentment  of  the  senators,  whom  he  bad  eif 
posed  to  temr  as  well  as  to  ridicole.  Ue  oooe 
assembled  that  augast  boily  to  know  in  what 
vemel  a  tnrbot  might  ba  moat  confenaaatly  dresa- 
ed.  At  another  time  they  received  a  formal 
invitation  to  a  ibast,  and  when  they  aitived  at 
the  palace,  they  were  introdoced  intoalaijpa 
gloomy  hall  hnng  with  black,  and  lighted  widi 
a  few  glimmering  tapeia.  In  the  middle  were 
placed  a  nnmber  of  eoflms,  on  each  of  irhicb 
was  inscribed  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  i»- 
vited  senators.  On  a  sodden  a  nnmber  of  man 
burst  into  the  room,  clothed  in  black,  with  drawn 
swords  and  flaming  torches,  and  after  ifa^  bad 
for  some  time  terrlAcd  the  guests,  they  pennit^ 
ted  them  to  retire.  Such  wete  tbe  amusemento 
and  cruelties  of  a  man  who,  in  the  first  part  cf 
bis  reign,  was  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  bin 
people,  and  the  rest&rer  of  learning  and  liber^. 
Suei.  in  pUd.^Eutrop,  1. 

DoBflrauLA,  Flavia,  a  woman  who  married 
Vespasian,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  a  year  after 
her  marriage,  and  1 1  years  after  Domitian.——^ 
A  n^eee  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  by  whom  she 


*  DomItivs  DoMiniinri,  a  general  of  Diocle- 
tian in  Egypt  Ue  assumed  the  Imperial  pur- 
ple at  Alezaodria,  A.  D.  286,  aod  sopportad 
the  dignity  of  emperor  fbr  about  two  yaara.  He 

died  a  vtolent  deadi. tndos.  F«L  £nobar- 

bus.  Cn.  iEoobarbus,  a  Roman  oonani,  who 
conquered  Bitoitns  the  Gael,  and  left  20,000  of 
the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  SOOO 

prisoners. ^A  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 

Adrian.    He  was  remarimble  for  bis  rirtaea, 

aod  hii  melancholy  disposition. A  Soman 

who  revelled  from  Antony  to  Aogastns.  Ue 
was  at  die  battle  of  Pharaalia,  and  mroed  Podi- 
pey  to  fight  by  die  mere  force  of  his  ridienlc. 

^The  father  of  Nero,  famous  far  his  craal- 

ties  and  debaucheries.  Suti,  in  Jftr.—'K  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  conquered  the  Allobio- 

ges.     P/til. A  consul,  during  whose  oonsn- 

late  peace  was  concluded  with  Alexander  king 

bfEpirus.    Lio.  8,  c.   17. A  consul  nnder 

Caligula.     He  wrote  some  few  diiogs  now  lost 

A  Latin  poet  called  also  Menus  in  the  age 

of  Horace.  He  wrote  epigrams,  remarkable 
for  little  besides  their  indelicacy.  Omd.  de 
Pont  4,  el.  16,  V.  6.— ^Afer,  an  orator,  who 
was  preceptor  to  QoiotUian.  He  disgraced  bis 
talents  by  bis  adulation,  and  by  practisnng  the 
arts  of  an  informer  ander  Tiberius  and  bis  soc- 
cessors.  He  was  made  a  consul  by  Nero,  and 
died  A.  D.  59. 

^Lius  DowATvs,  a  grammarian  who  floaiw 

ished  A.  D.  368. A  bishop  of  Nomedja,  a 

promoter  of  the  Donatists,  A.  D.  All. A 

bishop  of  Africa,  banished  from  Carthage,  A. 
D.  356. 

DomLAUs,  a  prince  of  Gallograecia,  who  as- 
sisted Pompey  widi  SOO  horsemen  against  J. 
Caesar. 

DoNvcA,  a  mountain  of  Thraee.  Lia.  40,  e. 
67. 

DtfirirsA,  one  of  dia  Cycladea,  in  die  iEgean, 
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DotACTKy  an  Mlaad  in  the  FeniaBjolC 
JKBM,  iheiiihabituliorDwi*.  rik.  Dorii. 
Dou  Md  DoMCA,  A  part  of  Adiaia  near 


DoRicm,  an  cpidiet  applied  aot  oaly  to  Do- 
ris, bat  to  all  tteOreeki  in  geaeral.  Virg^JBn. 

Dominmn,  a  ptople  of  Crete— «f  Gyrene. 

Doamn,  a  «ni  of  Anaxandridasy  w1h>  went 
with  a  coloay  iatd  Sicily  becaaM  he  eoald  not 
bear  to  be  onder  lut  biotber  at  hone.  HerodU. 

5,  c.  4£,  dec— Pouf .  S,  c.  S  and  16,  kt. A 

aoD  of  Diagotat  of  Bhodet.   Peiii.e,c.1. 

DoBiLAt,  a  rieh  Libyan  prinee,  killed  in  the 
eeartoTCepbeoi.    OAl  MeL  B,  tab.  4. 

DoaiLAVf ,  a  general  of  the  neat  Mitbridatet. 

Boaiov,  a  town  of  Thefia^,  where  Thamy- 
rat  the  aMrician  ehallenged  the  Moiet  to  a  trial 
of  ikUI.  Sua  ThA,  4,  V.  18S.— iVopeft  S,  el. 
tt,  T.  19 Lhmhi.  6,  T.  MS. 

Doait,  a  oooatry  of  Greece,  between  Phodi, 
Theeialy,  and  Acamania.  It  received  iti  name 
tnm  Dim  the  fon  of  Dencalloo,  who  made  a 
KtUcBMnt  there.  It  wai  called  Tetrap^Hij 
ftoB  the  fbor  dtiee  of  Piodos  or  Dryopis,  En- 
neon,  Gytinino,  Borinm,  which  it  cootaioed. 
To  Ihete  four  lone  ndd  Lileom  and  Carpbia, 
and  therefore  Call  it  Hezapolis.  The  name  of 
Dorii  has  beea  common  to  many  parts  of  Greece. 
The  Dorians,  in  die  age  of  Deacalion,  inhabited 
Fhthiotis,  which  they  exchanged  for  Histiaotis, 
in  the  age  cf  Dons.  From  thence  they  were 
diiTcn  by  the  Cadmeans,  and  came  to  settle 
Bear  the  towa  of  Pindos.  From  thence  they 
passed  into  Diyopii,  and  nfterwards  into  Pelo- 
pomesos.  Uercales  haTins  re-estoblished  iEgi- 
nins  biag  of  Phthiotis  or  Doris,  who  had  been 
Mtcu  fron  his  country  by  the  Laplthe,  the 
gntefol  king  appointed  Hyllas,  the  son  of  bis 
palroB,  to  be  his  snccessor,  and  the  Heraclide 
nnrehed  from  that  part  of  the  eonntry  to  go  to 
recover  Peloponnesus.  The  Dorians  sent  many 
eoloBies  into  diiferent  places,  which  bore  the 
sane  name  as  their  aative  country.  The  most 
ftnons  of  these  tMDoHainMmMnuTf  of  which 
Halicaraassos  was  once  the  capital.  This  part 
if  Asia  Minor  was  called  Hezapolis,  and  afier- 
wards  Pentapolis,  after  the  exclusion  of  Halicar- 
naMk  flirak.  9,  fcc.  Virg.  JBi^  S,  v.  2^.— 
mm.  6,  c  t9.—Jipoaod.  t^fUtodol,  I,  c. 
144, 1. 9,  c.  SI. A  goddcttof  the  sea,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanas  and  Tetbys.  She  married  her 
brodwr  Nereiis,  by  whom  she  had  M)  dai^tors 
called  Nereides.  Her  name  is  oOen  ased  to 
expren  the  sea  itself.   Properi.  1,  el.  17,  v.  96. 

— roy.  £e<.  10.— Ifcsiod.  Tktcg,  240. A 

wonaa  of  Locri,  daughter  of  £netos,  whom 
Dionysias  the  eldei%  of  Sicily,  married  the  same 
4mj  with  Aristomache.  Oic.  Tius.  6.— One 
of  the  60  Nereides.  ffeftMi.  Th,  260— Homer. 
A.  18,  T.  46. 

Donncos,  a  place  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
where  Xerxes  numbered  his  forces,  ffnodot. 
7,  €.69. 

Donmi,  •  town  of  Pelopomiesai.  Pens.  4, 
c.  S9. OMefthaDuaides.    jSlfoiML 


aniMlrtnof  Arfn: 
6,  c.  9. 

DonsBinnm,  a  eoaue  poet  of  i^eat 
the  Aogastan  nge.   Piiii.  14,  c  19.— jUmtf.  2, 
ep.  10,  V.  lis. 

Donso,  C.  Fahias,  a  Roman  who  when  Rone 
was  in  the  posstaiien  of  die  Gaols,  inued  fron 
die  capitol,  which  was  then  besinnd,  to  go  and 
oier  a  ncriflce,  which  was  to  be  ooered  on  mount 
iinirinalis.  He  dresied  himself  in  sacerdotol 
robM,  and  canying  on  his  shoulders  die  stotoea 
of  his  oooDtry  gods,  passed  throoth  the  gnarde 
of  the  enemy,  without  betraying  toe  lenst  sigpi 
of  fear.    \V  hen  he  had  finished  his  snerifice,  he 


retamed 


to  the  capitol  onmolested  by  the  ene- 
were  nstonished  nt  his  boldness,  and 
did  not  obslruet  his  pamage  or  nolest  his  sacri- 
fiee.    Lie.  6,  e.  46. 

DoBos,  a  son  of  Hellea  end  Orseis,  or,  ae- 
cording  to  others,  of  Deocalioa,  who  left  Phthio- 
tis, where  his  father  reigned,  and  went  to  mnke 
n  settlenent  widi  tome  of  his  eonpanions  aear 
mount  Ossn.  The  countiy  was  called  Doris, 
and  the  iababitaots  Dorinns.  htrodot,  I,  c  69, 

Blc. ^A  city  of  Pboenicin,  whose  inhahitanto 

are  called  Dorienses.    Pent.  10,  c.  24. 

DoxTAsos,  n  Spnrton,  father  of  Agesilans. 

DtfnTCLos,  an  illegitimnte  son  of  Prian» 
killed  by  Ajax  ia  die  Trojan  war.    Honcr.  iL 

11. A  brother  of  Phineus  king  of  Thrace, 

who  married  Beroe.     Ftif .  JBn,  6,  v.  920. 

DfiniLAOM  and  Doutljivs,  a  dty^of  Phiy* 
gia,  now  E$ki  8kekr.  PUn,  6,  e.  29.— Ok.  Fktc. 
11. 

Donf  LAS,  one  of  the  cenUurs  kOled  by  The- 
•eus.     Ooid.  Jlfci.  12,  v.  180. 

Doaf  LAOS,  a  warlike  penon,  iatiante  with 
Midiridates  Evergetes,  and  genemloftheGnoo* 
sians,  B.  C.  126.  Aroft.  10. 

DoxTssus,  a  king  of  LaeedmaMn,  killed  in  a 
tamolt.    /'oiit.  S,  c.  2. 

Dosci,  n  people  nenr  die  Eaxine. 

DosiADAs,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry 
ia  the  form  of  an  altar  (J^fft^t)  which  Theocri- 
tas  has  imitated. 

DosiADBs,  a  Greek,  who  wrsto  an  history  of 
Creto.    Died.  6. 

Dosmr,  n  lomnme  of  Antigonas,  became  he 
promised  and  never  performed. 

Dostims.     Fid.  Dorsennns. 

DotIdas,  a  king  of  Meiaena,  8».  Fans.  4, 
c.  S. 

•  DoTO,'une  of  die  Nereides.    FIvf .  Ai. )»,  ▼. 
102. 

DoTvs,  a  aeneral  of  the  Paphlagonintt#,  hi 
the  army  of  Acrxes.    Herodof.  1,  c.  12. 

DoxAKDBR,  a  nan  mentioned  by  JhuL  6. 
PM, 

Dbaganus,  a  moantnin  where  Jupiter  took 
Bnechus  from  his  thigh.     Tibsocrit. 

Draco,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
When  be  exercised  the  oflBce  of  nrthoo,  he  mode 
a  code  of  laws,  B.  C.  628,  lor  the  use  of  the  ci- 
tizens, which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  were 
said  to  be  wriltea  in  letters  of  Mood.  By  tbem» 
idleness  was  punished  widi  as  much  severity  as 
murder,  aad  death  was  denounced  against  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.  Soch  a  oMe  of  rig- 
oroos  laws  gave  oecaston  to  a  certain  AtheniMi 
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to  atk  of  the  legislator,  why  be  was  so  serere  in 
his  panisbments,  aod  Draco  gave  for  answer, 
that  as  the  smallest  transgression  bad  apfieared 
to  him  deserving  death,  be  coold  not  nod  aoj 
punishment  more  rigoroas  for  more  atrocioas 
chmes.  These  laws  were  at  first  enforced,  bat 
they  were  often  neglected  on  account  of  their 
eitreme  severity,  and  Solon  totally  abolished 
them,  except  that  one  which  punished  a  murder- 
er with  death.  The  popularity  of  Draco  was 
uncommon,  but  the  gratitude  of  his  admirers 
proved  fatal  to  him.  When  once  he  appeared 
on  the  theatre,  he  was  received  with  repeated 
applause,  and  tbe  people,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  ihe  Athenians,  showing  their  respect  to 
their  lawgiver,  by  throwing  garments  upon  him. 
This  was  done  in  such  profusion,  that  Draco  was 
soon  hid  under  them,  and  smothered  by  the  too 
great  veneration  of  his  citizens.     PhU.  in  HoL 

A  man  who  instructed  Plato  in  music,  id, 

de  Munc. 

Dracontidbs,  a  wicked  citizen  of  Athens. 
PlvU.  in  Soph. 

Draqus,  a  general  of  the  Achxans,  conquei^ 
ed  by  Mummius. 

Drances.  a  friend  of  Latinos,  remarkable  for 
his  weakness  and  eloquence.  He  showed  him- 
self an  obstinate  opponent  to  tho  violent  mea- 
sures which  Tiimus  pursued  against  the  Trojans. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  poet  wished  to  de- 
lineate the  character  and  the  eloquence  of  Ci- 
cero under  this  name.     Firg  JEn,  11,  v.  122. 

DiUiraiNA,  a  province  of  Persia.    Diod.  17. 

Drapes,  a  seditious  Ganl,  &c.  Cm,  BeU» 
QaU.  8,  c.  80. 

Dravus,  a  river  of  Noricnmi  which  falls  into 
the  Danube  at  Mursa. 

DrMpXna  and  DRipImrM,  now  Trapanit  a 
town  of  Sicily  near  mount  Eryz,  In  tbe  form  of 
a  scythe,  whence  its  name,  (^^«voy,  ftUx.) 
Ancbises  died  there,  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  with 
his  son  iBneas.  The  Romans  under  CI.  Pul- 
cher  were  defeated  near  the  coast,  B.  C.  249, 
by  the  Carthaginian  general  Adherbal.  Virg. 
JEn,  8,  v.  707.— Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  67 — Ovid, 
Ftut,  4,  V.  474. A  promontoiy  of  Pelopon- 


Drilo,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  at  Lissus. 

DrimXcbus,  a  ftinons  robber  of  Chios.  When 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  bead,  he  ordered  a 
young  man  to  cut  it  off  and  go  and  receive  the 
money.  Such^  uncommon  instance  of  gene- 
rosity so  pleased  the  Cbians,  that  they  raised  a 
tAmple  to  his  memory,  and  honoured  him  as  a 
god.    .A/ben.  18. 

Drikus,  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Save  and 
Danube. 

DriSpIdbs,  an  Athenian  ambassador  sent  to 
Darins  when  the  peace  with  Alexander  had  been 
violated.     Cwrt.  8,  c.  18. 

Drios,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Droi,  a^people  of  Thrace.  Thne^.  2,  c. 
101. 

Dromjbus,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Crete. 

Dropici,  a  people  of  Persia.  Btrodoi.  1.  c. 
125. 

Dropioh,  a  king  of  Pteonia.  Pans.  10,  c  18. 

Drubntivs  and  DRvurriA,  now  Z>iinmM,  a 


rapid  tint  of  Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone 
between  Aries  and  Avignon.  SU.  Ual,  8,  v.  468. 
— Strofr.  4. 

DruoIri,  a  people  of  Thrace.  PIm.  4,  c. 
11. 

DruVpjs,  the  ministers  of  religion  among  the 
ancient  Gkiuls  and  Britons,  They  were  divided 
into  different  classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eabages, 
the  Yates,  the  Semnothei,  the  Sarronides,  and 
the  Samothei.  They  were  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  people.  Their  life  was  aus- 
tere and  recluse  from  the  worid;  their  dress  was 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they  generally  ap- 
peared with  a  tunic  which  reached  a  little  below 
the  knee.  As  the  chief  power  was  lodged  in 
their  hands,  they  pnnisbea  as  they  pleased,  and 
could  declare  war  and  make  peace  at  their  op- 
tion. Their  power  was  extended  not  only  over 
private  families,  but  they  could  depose  magis- 
trates, and  even  kings,  if  their  actions  in  any 
manner  deviated  from  the  laws  of  the  state. 
They  had  the  privilege  of  naming  the  magis- 
trates which  annually  presided  over  their  cities, 
and  tbe  kings  were  created  only  with  their  ap- 
probation. They  were  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  all  religious  ceremonies, 
festivals,  and  sacrifices,  were  under  their  peca- 
liar  care.  They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis, and  believed  tbe  immortality  of 
tbe  soul.  They  were  professionally  acquainted 
%vith  the  art  of  magic,  and  from  their  knowledge 
of  astrology,  they  drew  omens,  and  saw  futurity 
revealed  before  their  eyesi  In  their  sacrifices 
they  often  immolated  human  victims  to  their 
gods,  a  barbarous  custom  which  continued  long 
among  them,  and  which  the  Roman  emperors 
attempted  to  abolish  to  little  purpose.  The  pow- 
er and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  were  be- 
held with  admiration  by  their  countrymen,  and 
as  their  office  was  open  to  every  rank  aod  every 
station,  there  were  many  who  daily  proposed 
themselves  as  candidstes  to  enter  upon  this  im.. 
portent  function.  The  rigour,  however,  and  se- 
verity of  a  long  noviciate  deterred  many,  and  few 
were  willing  to  attempt  a  labour,  which  enjoin- 
ed them  during  16  or  20  yean  to  load  their  me- 
mory with  the  looK  and  tedious  maxims  of  dral- 
dicai  religion.  Their  name  is  derived  (rom  the 
Greek  word  ^^vc,  an  omk,  because  tbe  woods  and 
solitary  retreats  were  tbe  places  of  their  resi- 
dence, (kta,  BelL  O.  6,  c.  18.— P(in.  16,  c. 
44 Diod.  6. 

Druna,  the  EhrwUf  a  river  of  Gaol,  falling 
into  the  Rhone. 

Drvsilla  Livu,  a  daughter  of  Germanicna 
and  Agrippina,  famous  for  her  debaucheries  and 
licentiousness.  She  committed  ineest  with  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  was  so  tenderly  attached 
to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous  illness  he  made  her 
heiress  of  all  his  possessions,  and  commanded 
that  she  should  succeed  him  in  tbe  Roman  eao- 
pire.  She  died  A  D.  88,  in  the  28d  year  of 
her  age,  and  was  deified  by  her  brother  Caligu- 
la, who  survived  her  for  some  time. A  daugh- 
ter of  Agrippa  king  of  Judaea,  &e. 

Drvso,  an  nnskilful  historian  and  meannsur- 
er,  who  ohliced  his  debtors,  when  they  eoald  not 
pay  hioi,  td  bear  him  rMd  his  cooporitioRs,  to 
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4nm  firott  Ibem  praiiM  ud  fltlteiy.  Bmnd.  1, 
Sol.  S.  7.  86. 

Dusirs,  a  ion  of  Tiberin  aad  Viptania,  who 
wade  UflMelf  fMDOu  by  bh  iDtrepidihr  and 
CMiage  IB  the  proriaces  of  Uijncain  and  Pan- 
■aaia.  lie  waa  raited  to  (be  greatest  boBoon 
af  Che  ttate  by  bn  falber,  bat  a  blow  which  he 
gave  to  Sejaoas,  an  audacious  libertine,  proved 
his  rain.  Sejaooa  eomipled  Livia  the  ^ite  of 
Dmsiis,  and  in  coDJonetioa  with  her  he  caased 

bim  to  be  poisoned  by  an  eonocb,  A.  D.  23. 

A  son  of  Gennanicas  and  Agnppina,  who  enjoy- 
ed offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  Tiberias. 
His  enemy  Sejanos,  however,  effected  his  ruin 
by  bis  bmnaatioos;  Dnisos  was  confined  by  Ti- 
bcrios,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment.  He  was 
Ibiaid  dead  nine  days  alter  his  eoofinement,  A. 

D.  SS. A  son  of  the  emporor  Claudius,  who 

died  by  swallowing  a  pear  thrown  in  the  air. 
An  ambitions  RooMn,  grandfather  to  Cato.  He 
was  killed  for  his  seditious  conduct.    PaUrc  1, 

c.  IS ^Livins,  father  of  Julia  Augusta,  was 

iatimale  with  Bnitnss  and  killed  himself  with 
bim  after  the  Uttle  of  Pbilippi.  Pafere  £,  e. 
7K  M.  Livios,  n  celebrated  Roman,  who 
lenewed  the  proposals  of  the  Agrarian  laws, 
which  bad  proved  fhtal  to  the  Gracchi.  He  was 
nncdered  as  he  entered  his  boose,  though  he 
was  attended  with  a  aumber  of  clients  and  La- 
tins, to  whom  he  had  proposed  the  privileges  of 
Boman  eStisens,  B.  C.  190.    Ck^  ed  Her.  4, c. 

12. Kero  Claudius,  a  son  of  Tiberius  Nero 

nad  Livim,  adopted  by  Augustus  He  was  bro- 
ther  to  Tiberias,  who  .was  afterwards  made  em- 
peror. He  giKAtly  signalised  himself  in  his 
wars  in  Germany  and  Gaul,  against  the  Rbceti 
and  Vindelid,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph. 
He  died  of  a  fall  from  bis  horse  in  the  SOth  year 
of  bis  age,  B.  C.  9.  He  left  three  childrdn, 
Gcmnnicas,  livia,  and  Claudius,  by  bis  wife 

Antooia.     Dion. ^M.  Livius  Salinator,  a 

consul  who  conquered  Asdrubnl  with  his  col- 
league Claudius  Nero.  Horot.  4,  od.  4.— Ftrf . 
wBa.  6,  V.  824.— -Cuius,  an  historian,  who  be- 
ing one  day  missed  from  bis  cradle,  was  found 
the  next  on  the  highest  part  of  the  bouse,  with 

hsB  Ihee  turned  towards  the  sun. Marcus,  a 

pneCor,  «lc.     Cic  ad  Her.  t,  e.  IS. ^The 

piebetaa  £uBily  of  the  Drusi  produced  eight  oon- 
•ob,  two  censors,  and  one  dictator.  The  surname 
nf  Drnsns  was  given  to  the  Ihmily  of  the  Livii, 
•8  aome  suppose,  because  one  of  them  killed  a 
Ganlisb  leader  of  that  name.  Vtrg.  m  6  JEn, 
T.  8t4,  mentions  the  Drasi  among  the  illustrious 
Baaanns,  and  that  perhaps  more  particulariy  be- 
cnaae  ttie  wife  of  Angustoft  was  of  that  family. 
DbtIdbs,  nym|^  that  presided  over  the 
amods.  Oblations  of  milk,  od,  and  honey,  were 
ofiered  to  them,  and  sometimes  the  votaries 
aacrifioed  a  goat  They  were  not  generally 
considered  immortal,  but  as  genii,  whose  lives 
frcre  terminated  with  the  tree  over  which  they 
were  aoppoaed  to  preside. — Virg.  6.  1,  v.  11. 
DrtamtiIobs,  a  patronymic  of  Lyeargns, 
king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Dryas.  He  cut  his  legs 
aa  be  attempted  to  destroy  the  vines,  that  no 
libations  mriit  be  made  to  Bacchus.  Ovid,  in 
lb,  V.  945. 
Pbtas^  a  MB  9f  Hippolocvi  who  wu  fiUber 


to  Lyeargns.  He  went  with  Eteodes  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  he  perished.    Sfal.  TM. 

8,  V.  S56. A  son  of  Mars,  who  went  to  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonlan  boar.    JpoUod   I,  e. 

8. A  contour  at  the  noptials  of  Pirithousy 

who  killed  RhoFtos.  Ovid.  Jlfet.  It,  v.  f  96 

A  daughter  of  Faunns,  who  so  hated  the  sight 

of  men,  that  she  never  appeared  in  public. 

A  son  ol  Lycurgus,  killed  by  his  own  father  in 

a  fury.  JIfiUod  S,  c.  6. ^A  son  of  JSgyptus, 

mordef^d  by  bis  wife  finiydice.    Id.  9,  c  1. 

Drtm  JCA,  a  town  of  Phocis.  Pauf .  10,  c.  99. 

Drimo,  a  sea  nymph,  one  of  the  altendanto 
of  Cyrcne.     Vvrf.  O,  4,  v.  696. 

Dbtmus,  a  town  between  Attica  and  Boeotiak 

DrtSpb,  a  woman  of  Lemoos,  whose  shape 
Venus  assumed,  to  persuade  all  the  females  of 
the  island  to  murder  die  men.  Knee.  9,  v.  174. 

A  vifgio  of  OScbalia,  whom  Aadnemoo 

married  after  she  bad  been  ravished  faj  Apollo. 
She  became  mother  of  Ampblsus,  who,  when 
scaree  a  year  old,  was  with  bis  modier  changed 

into  a  lotus.    Orid.  Mei.  10,  v.  SSI.: ^A 

nymph,  mother  of  Tarquitus  by  Faunns.    Vvrg, 

JEn.   10,  V    661. ^A  nymph  of  Areadia, 

mother  of  Pan  by  Mercury,  according  to  Homer, 
Annm.  tn  J^sa. 

DbtSpbia,  an  annlversaiy  day  observed  at 
Astne  in  Argolis,  in  hoiioar  of  Dryops  the  soa 
of  Apollo. 

DRT6pBSi  a  people  of  Greece  near  mount 
(Eta.  They  afterwards  passed  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesns,  where  tbey  inbabitod  the  towns  of 
Asine  and  Hennione  in  Aigolii.  When  tbbjr 
were  driven  ftom  Asine,  by  the  people  of  Ar- 
gos,  tbey  settled  nmong  the  Messenians,  and 
called  a  town  by  the  name  of  their  ancient  ha-  - 
bitation  Mme  Some  of  their  descendants  went 
to  make  a  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  together 
with  the  ionians.  Uerodoi.  1,  e.  146,  L  8,  e. 
91.— Pew.  4,  c  94.— am6.  7,  8,  IS.— P/in. 
4,  c.  1.— Fiiy.  .Sa.  4,  ▼.  146 — ^Lnoni.  8,  v. 
179. 

Davfins  and  Dbt6pIda,  a  Mnall  eoontry  at 
the  foot  of  mount  (Eto  in  Tbessaly.  Its  tme 
situation  is  not  well  ascertained.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  bordered  on  Epuras.  It  was  for  sooM 
time  in  die  possession  of  the  Hellenes,  after  thej 
were  driven  ftom  Uistieotis  by  the  CodaeoM^ 
Herodol.  1,  c  66. 

Dbtops,  a  son  of  Priam. ^A  son  of  Apo^ 

lo.  Pmc9.  4,  c.  S4 ^A  friend  of  JEneas,  ki!^' 

ed  by  Clausus  in  Italy.     Fwy.  JBa.  10,  v.  S46. 

PaTFins,  the  younger  daughter  of  Dariniy 
given  in  marriage  to  Hepbastion  by  Alexander. 
Diod.  18. 

Drais,  or  Alduaovbis,  the  Bona,  a  river  oC 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Saone. 

DvBBf  B,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Dover, 

DucBTivs,  a  Sicilian  gBoeral,  iHio  died  B. 
C.  440. 

DuiLUA  Lax,  was  enacted  by  M.  Dnillins,  a 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  S04.  It  mode  It  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  ttie  Roman  people  witbont  its  tri« 
bunM,  or  to  create  any  new  magistrate  without 

a  sufficient  cause.    lAv,  S,  c.  66. Another, 

A.  U.  C.  999,  to  resnlatowhit  intereito^l 
to  be  paid  Ibr  nonej  lent. 
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C.  DuiLinrs  Nepos,  a  Roman  contol,  (he 
first  who  obtained  a  viclory  over  the  naval  pow- 
er of  Carthage,  B.  C.  260.  He  took  60  of  the 
enemy  *8  ships,  and  was  honouiTd  %vith  a  naval 
triumph,  the  first  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome. 
The  senate  rewarded  his  valour  bj  permitting 
him  td  have  music  playing  and  torches  lighted, 
Bt  the  public  eipense,  every  day  while  he  was 
at  supper.  There  were  some  medals  strack  in 
commemoration  of  this  victoiy,  and  there  still 
exisU  a  column  at  Rome,  which  was  erected  on 
the  occasion.  C«e.  de  Soiec— Tacit,  .^n.  1,  c. 
IS. 

DnLYcHimi,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  op- 
posite the  Achelous  It  was  part  of  the  kiog- 
dom  of  Ulysses.  Omd,  Trist  1,  el.  4,  e.  67. 
Met  14,  v.  «8.  R.  Jl.  872.— Jtfortiai.  11,  cp. 
70,  V.  S.^Virg  Ed  6,  v.  76. 

DuMNomz,  a  powerful  chief  among  the  £dui. 
Cm.  btU.G.  1,0.  9. 

DtiNAz,  a  mountain  of  Thrace. 

DmuTius  PicTo,  a  Gaul,  who  remained  in 
perpetual  friendship  with  the  Roman  people. 
Ccu.  BeU   O.  8,  c.  26. 

DuRis,  an  historian  of  Samos,  who  flourished 
B^  C  267.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Agatbocles  of 
Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  an  history  of 
Macedonia,  &c.     Strdt.  I. 

DuRius,  a  large  river  of  ancient  Spain,  now 
called  the  Dueroy  which  falls  into  the  ocean  near 
modern  Oporto  in  Portugal,  afier  a  course  of 
nearly  SOO  miles.    Sil  1,  v.  334. 

DuRocAssBs,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Dru- 
ids in  Gaul,  now  Dreti*.     C<B9.  BeU,  G.  6,  c. 
IS. 
,  DuRONTA,  a  town  of  the  Samnites. 

Dvsii,  some  deities  among  the  Gauls.  Jiugust. 
de  C.  D.  16;  c.  23, 

DuvmyIbi,  two  noble  patricians  at  Rome,  first 
appointed  by  Tarquiu  to  keep  the  Sybilline  books, 
which  were  suppohed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  Mcred  books  were  pla- 
ced in  the  capitol,  and  secured  in  a  chest  under 
the  ground.  They  were  consulted  but  seldom, 
and  only  by  an  oi^er  of  the  senate,  when  the 
airmies  had  been  defeated  in  war,  or  when  Rome 
•eemed  to  be  threatened  by  an  invasion,  or  by 
secret  seditions.  These  priests  continued  in  their 
original  institution  till  the  year  U.  C.  388,  when 
•  law  was  proposed  by  the  tribunes  to  increase 
the  numbev  to  ten,  to  be  cboien  promiscnonsly 
from  patrician  and  plebeian  families.  They  were 
IVom  their  number  called  Decemviri,  and  some 
time  after  Sylla  increased  them  to  fifteen,  known 

1^  the  name  of  Quiadecemviri. ^Tbere  were 

also  certain  magistrates  at  Rome,  called  i)ifuiii- 
viri  pndueUUnua  noe  coptteies.  They  were  first 
created  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  for  trying  such  as 
were  accused  of  treason.  This  ofiice  was  abo* 
lished  as  unnecessary,  but  Cicero  complains  of 
tlieir  ft? iTtl  by  Labiewu  the  tribuoe.    Oral. 


pro  Rabir.  Some  of  the  eommandcn  of  the 
Roman  vessels  were  also  called  Duumviri,  es- 
pecially when  there  wei-e  two  together.  They 
were  first  created,  A.  U.  C.  642.  There  were 
also  in  the  municipal  towns  in  the  proviocaa 
two  magistrates  called  Duumviri  mumeipaifr. 
They  were  chosen  from  the  Centurions,  and 
their  ofiice  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  consuls  at  Rome.  They  were  sometimes 
preceded  by  two  lictors  with  the  fasces.  Their 
magistracy  continued  for  five  years,  on  which 
account  they  have  been  called  Qjumqnennalis 
magialratus. 

Dtagoudas,  a  Theban  legislator  wbo  abo- 
lished all  nocturnal  sacrifices.  Cic  de  Leg.  2, 
c.  16. 

Dtardensbs,  a  river  in  the  extremities  of 
India.     Ciir/.  8,  c.  9. 

Dtmje,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Lto.  27,  c.  31, 1. 
32,  c.  22.— Paiw.  7,  c.  17. 

Dtmjbi,  a  people  of  iBtolia.    Diorf.  19. 

Dtmas,  a  Trojan,  wbo  joined  himself  to 
^nean  when  Troy  was  taken,  and  was  at  last 
killed  by  his  countrymen,  who  took  him  to  be  an 
enemy  because  be  bad  dressed  himself  in  the  ar- 
moor  of  one  of  the  Greeks  he  had  slain.  Virg. 
JEn.  2,  V.  340  and  428. llie  father  of  He- 
cuba.    Ovid,  Met.  1 1 ,  V.  76 1 . 

Dtmnus,  one  of  Alexander's  ofiicers.  He 
conspired  with  many  of  his  fellow  soldiers  against 
his  master's  life.  The  confpiracy  was  discover- 
ed, and  Dymnus  stabbed  himself  before  be  was 
brought  before  the  king.     Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

DitiiMiKB,  One  of  the  Nereides.  Homer.  IL 
18,  v.  43. 

Dtnaste,  a  daughter  of  Thespins.    Jlpollod. 

Dtras,  a  river  of  Trachinia.  It  rises  at  the 
foot  of  mount  (£ta,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Ma- 
lia.     HtrodeL  7,  c.  198. 

Dtrasfes,  a  river  of  Scytbia.  Grid.  Pon^, 
4,  el.  10,  V.  63. 

Dtris.  the  name  of  mount  Atlas  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood. 

DTRRicuiuM,  now  Diimtso,  a  large  city  of 
Macedonia,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Coicyra,  B.  C  623. 
It  was  anciently  called  Epidanmus,  which  die 
Romans,  considering  It  of  ominous  meaning, 
changed  into  ihprwdiium.  Cicero  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  there  during  his  exile.  Afe- 

/o,  2,  c.  3.— P«M.  6,  c.  10 Ptet.— Cic.  8. 

Aa.  22. 

Dtsaulbs,  a  brother  of  Celeus,  who  insti- 
tuted the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Celeae«  Pons. 
2,  c.  14. 

Dtscinetds,*  an  Athenian  arcboo.  Paw.  4, 
C.27, 

Dtsor(7m,  a  mountaia  of  Thrace.    Jhrod/oit. 
6,  c.  22. 
.  Dtspontii,  a  people  of  Elift.  Font.  6,  p.  2S. 
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EANSS,  a  man  rapposed  to  hare  killed  Pa- 
liochw,  and  to  bave  fled  to  Pelens  ta  Tbet- 
uly.    Strwk,  9. 

£Iaiii,  ibe  name  of  Janas  amoog  (be  aaeient 
Lalias. 

fiiaimis,  a  beaoUral  boy,  ennacb  to  Domi- 
tian.     Sfal.  3,5y/v  4. 

Easeum,  a  town  of  Acbaia  in  Peloponnesus. 
Pms.  1,  c  6. 

BbdSmb,  a  fettirat  in  bonoor  of  Apollo  at 
Atbeoft  on  the  eeventh  daj  of  every  lunar  month. 
It  was  nsoal  to  sing  hymns  in  booour  of  the  god, 

and  to  eairy  about  boughs  of  laurel. There 

was  also  another  of  the  same  name,  celebrated 
by  prirate  faniUics  the  seventh  day  after  the  birtb 
of  every  child. 

Eboit,  a  aame  given  to  Bacchus  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Neapolis.    JSiacrgb.  1 ,  c.  1 8. 

EnoaA,  a  town  cf  Portugal,  now  Evort, 

EnonAcuit,  York  in  England. 

Enunis,  tbe  western  isles  of  Britain,  now  He 


Eauaoxas,  a  people  of  Bclgioro,  now  the 
coaaty  of  Liige.    Ca$.  B,  G.  2,  c.  4, 1.  6,  c.  5. 

^Tfae  Eburovices  Aalerci,  were  the  people 

af  Evereox  in  Normandy.     C<rs.  i&.  3,  c.  11. 

Ea^svs,  one  of  the  Baleares,  100  miles  in 
dmmferenGe,  which  produces  no  hurtful  onl- 
nai9.  It  is  near  tbe  const  of  Spain  in  the  Me- 
ditenaoean,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Yvica, 
and  is  (arooas  for  pasturage  and  for  figs.    P/tn. 

3,  c.  &. ^A  man  engaged  in  tbeRniulian  war. 

Ftrg.  JEn.  U,  ▼.  M9. 

EcbatXka,  (onim)  now  Hamedmny  tbe  capi- 
tal of  Media,  and  tbe  palace  of  Deioces  king  of 
Media.  It  was  sarronnded  with  seven  walls, 
which  rase  in  gradual  ascent,  and  were  painted 
in  seven  diflerent  coloon.  The  most  distant 
was  tbe  lowest,  and  tbe  innermost,  which  was 
liie  most  eelebrated,  contained  the  royal  palace. 
Pannenio  was  pot  to  death  there  by  Alexander's 
flrders,  and  Hepbcstion  died  there  also,  and  re- 
oeired  a  most  magnificent  burial.  HerodoU  1, 
e.  M.~Slr«».  ll.-*Ciirl.  4,  c.  6, 1.  6,  c.  8,  I. 

1,  c.  ip. — Dioi.  17 A  town  of  Syria,  where 

CaoBbyses  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when 
Bonoting  on  horseback.  Herodol,  3. — PIqL  6, 
e.  2. — Curt.  6.  c.  8. 

EcBcmaiA,  the  wife  of  Iphitns.    Paus.  5,  c. 

.  ScaraA,  a  town  of  the  Volsci.  Lio.  2,  e.  25, 
L  3,  c.  4. 

EcHKcaXTBs,  a  Tbessalian,  who  offered  vio- 
leece  to  Pbcebas,  the  priestess  of  Apollo^s  tem- 
ple of  Delphi.  From  this  circumstance  a  de- 
cree was  made,  by  which  no  woman  was  admit- 
ted to  the  office  of  priestess  before  the  age  of 
fifty.    Died.  4. 

EcmoAMiA,  a  town  of  Phocis.  Pau$,  10,  c  3. 

EcH&i.iTirs,  a  man  who  led  a  colony  to  Af- 
rica    8lnA.S. 

EcRaLTi,  a  fortified  town  in  Sicily. 

EcHiLvs,  a  Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Patroclus. 

Another,  son  of  Agenor,- killed  by  Achilles. 

Bemtr.  J2.  !•  and  20. 

EcmmaSTUs,  an  Arcadian,  who  obtained 
the  prixe  at  Ibe  Pjrtbian  games.  Povs.  10,  c  7. 

Ecaiimi,  a  son  of  Priaro,  killed  by  Dio- 
BCdes.   JUmer.  //.  5,  r.  160. 


EcBXinri,  aa  Afcadian,  who  aoBi|aared  die 
Dorians  when  they  endeavoured  to  recover  Pe- 
loponnesas  under  Hyllns.  Pmu.  8,  c.  6.— -A 
king  of  Arcadia,  who  joiaed  Aristomenes  against 
tbe  Spariana. 

EciuNins,  a  Pheaaan.    Bomir.  Od,  7. 

Egh£phbon,  one  of  Nestor*s  sons.    JipolUd. 

1,  c.  9.— A  son  of  Priam.     Id. ^Amnnf 

Hercules.     Pons.  8,  c.  24. 

Ecnap^Lis,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Thasius,  killed 
by  Antiiocbus.     Hmntr,  IL  4,  v.  468. 

EcHasTRlTvs,  a  son  of  Agis  1st,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, who  succeeded  bis  father,  B.  C.  1068.  Hs- 
rodot.  7,  c.  204. 

EcBKvcTBBNSEs,  a  pcopIc  of  Tcgca  in  Arei^ 
dia.     Pau9,  8,  c.  45. 

EoHiDNA,  a  eelebrated  monster,  sprang  froia 
the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Cailirfaoe,  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanns.  She  is  represented  as  a  beau- 
tiful woman  in  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but 
as  a  serpent  below  the  waist.  She  was  mother, 
by  Typhon,  of  Othos,  Geryon,  Cerberus,  tbe 
Hydra,  &c  According  to  Herodotus.  Hercu- 
les had  three  children  by  her,  Agathyrsus,  Qe- 
lonus,  and  Scytha.  Herodd.  3,  c,  108. — Ilesiod. 
Iheog.^-Jipollod.  2.— Paus.  8,  c.  18.  Ovid. 
Met.  9,  V.  158. 

EcHiDORus,  a  river  of  Thrace.    Ptol,  8. 

EcrinXoes  or  Echinje,  five  small  islands 
near  Acarnania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ache^ 
lous.  They  have  been  formed  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  that  river,  and  by  the  sand  and  mud 
which  its  waters  carry  down,  and  now  bear  tbe 
name  of  Curzolari.     PUn,  2,  c  85. — HerodoL 

2,  c.  10.— Ond.  Met.  8,  v.  688.— Slmfr.  2. 
EcBiKON,  a  city  of  Thrace.    Jtfe(a,  ^,  c.  3. 
EcHiNVs,  an  island  in  tbe  i£gean. ^A 

town  of  Acarnania of  Phthiotis.    Lto.  32, 

c.  33. 

EcBimrsaA,  an  island  near  Euboea,  called  af- 
terwards Cimolu$.    Piifi.  4,  c.  12. 

EcHioH,  one  of  those  men  who  sprung  from 
tbe  dragon*^  teeth  soan  by  Cadmus.  He  was 
one  of  tbe  five  who  survived  the  fate  of  bis  bro- 
thers, and  assisted  Cadmns  In  building  the  city 
of  Thebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  bis  services  l^ 
giving  bim  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage. 
He  was  father  of  Pentbeos  by  Agave.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father-in-law  on  the  throne  of  Tbebes , 
as  some  have  imagined,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance Thebes  has  been  called  fdksomie,  an4 
the  inbabitents  Echionida.    Ocid.  Mti,  3,  v. 

311.     Trtst.  5,  el.  6,  v.  63. A  son  of  Mer* 

cury  and  Antiaaira,  who  was  tbe  herald  of  the 
Argonauts.  •  Ftoee.  1,  v.  400.— -—A  man  who 
often  obtained  a  prize  in  running.     Ovtd.  Met. 

8,  V.  292. A  musician  at  Rome  in  Domi» 

tian-s  age.  /ui>.  6,  v.  76.— A  stotuary. — ;- 
A  painter. 

EcBioNiDis,  a  patronymie  given  to  Pentbeoi 
as  descended  from  Echion.     Ovid.  Met.  3. 

EcBioNius,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  person 
bom  in  Thebes,  founded  with  the  assistance  of 
Echion.     Virg,  JEn.  12,  v.  515. 

EcBo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus,  who 
chiefly  resided  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  Cepbisns.  She 
was  once  one  of  Juno^s  atteadants,  and  became 
tbe  confidant  of  Jupiter's  amours.  Her  loqua- 
city however  di8plea8e4  Jupiwr  j  and  she  was  de^ 
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pfited  of  <M  power  of  ipeech  by  Juno,  tad  oaly 
pennitted  to  antw or  to  the  quettiooi  which  were 
pet  to  her  Pen  had  formerly  heea  oae  of  her 
adnuien,  hot  he  oever  enjoyed  her  fafoors. 
Echo,  after  the  had  been  pooishe^  by  Jono,  fell 
in  love  with  Narcisfui,  and  on  being  despised 
by  him.  she  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into 
n  stone,  which  still  retained  the  power  of  ?oice. 
Ovid.  Ma.  S,  ?.  S58. 

£cNttiiot,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  LUmUu 

Edessa  and  Gdbsa,  a  town  of  Syria. 

Edbssa  portvs,  a  harboar  of  Sicily  nearPa- 
«hynus*     Cic,  Van,  6,  c.  $4. 

Edbta,  or  LaaiA,  a  town  of  Spain  along  the 

rirer  Socro.    ¥Va^,  S,  c.  S. Urn.  28,  e.  S4. 

— S«  S,T.S71. 

Edissa  and  ^Edmba,  a  town  of  Macedonia 
taken  by  Caranns,  and  called  iBgse,  or  iEgeas. 
Fta.  ifidessa. 

Edok,  a  moantain  of  Thrace,  called  also 
Edonus.  From  this  moantain  that  part  of  Thrace 
is  often  called  fitfoma  which  lies  between  the 
Strymon  and  the  Nessos,  and  the  epithet  is  ge- 
nerally applied  not  only  to  Thrace,  but  to  a  cold 
northern  climate.  Vvr^.  Mm,  12,  t.  S26.— Pliii. 
4,c  11 — LiMon.  1,  ▼.  674 

Edohi  or  Edokes,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near 
the  Strymon.  JlftoUod  3,  c  6. 
'  EoonIdbs,  a  name  git  en  to  the  priestemes 
ef  Bacchus,  because  ^ey  celebrated  the  festt- 
▼als  of  the  god  on  mbunt  Edon.  Ovid.  Met. 
11,  ?.  69. 

Edylius,  a  nonatain  which  Sylla  seised  to 
nttack  the  people  of  Cheronssa.    Ptiil.  tnSaU. 

Ebtiow,  the  father  of  Andromache,  and  of 
leven-sons,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  He 
was  killed  by  Acbillee.  From  him  the  word 
JEeliofieM  is  applied  to  his  relations  or  dasceod- 

ants     Homer,  II.  12. ^The  commander  of 

the  Athenian  fleet  eonqaered  by  the  Macedo- 
nians nnder  Clytas,  near  the  Echinades.  iKod. 
18. 

EoiLlnvs,  a  rirer  of  Etmria.  Firf .  «ffi».  8, 
V.  610. 

EoIaiA,  a  nynq^h  of  Aricta  in  Italy,  where 
Diana  was  particularly  worshipped.  Egeria  was 
courted  by  Noma,  and  according  to  Ovid  she 
became  his  wife.  This  prince  frequently  visited 
her,  and  that  he  might  more  successfully  intro- 
duce his  laws  and  new  rmlations  into  the  state, 
he  solemnly  declared  be£re  the  Roman  people, 
that  they  were  previously  sanctified  and  approv- 
ed by  the  nymph  Egeria.  Ovid  says  that  Egeria 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Noma,  that 
the  melted  into  tears,  and  was  cbaneed  into  a 
Ibuahiin  by  Diana.  She  is  reckoned  by  many 
as  a  goddess  who  presided  over  the  pregnancy 
of  women,  aad  some  maintain  that  she  is  the 
same  as  Lucina,  or  Diana.  Ixo,  1,  c.  19. — 
Owd.  Mtl.  16,  ▼.  647.— Fw7..£n.  7,t.  176.— 

JitttHM  2,  ep.  e,  ▼.  16. 

EoasARxTVi,  a  Thessalitn  of  Laritsa,  who 
ihToured  the  interest  of  Pompey  during  the  civil 
wars.    Cuu,  3.    Cto.  c.  S6. 

EoBBiNUB,  a  philoeoph^,  pupil  to  Evander. 
Cie.  4ead.  4,  e  6. 

EossTA,  a  daughter  of  Hippotei  the  Trojaa. 
Her  fiither  ezposed  her  on  the  sea,  Ibr  fear  of 
baiDg  daroond  by  a  marina  oMMter  which  Uid 


waste  the  coimtiy.  She  was  carried  safe  te 
Sicily,  where  she  was  ravished  by  the  river  Cri- 
oisus. A  town  of  Sicily.  .  Fid.  iEgesia. 

EovATu  Maximilla,  a  woman  who  accom- 
panied her  husband  into  banishment  under  Nero^ 

«tc     TaaL  Jhm,  16,  c  71.^ ^A  town.    Vid. 

Goatia. 

P«  EoNATTOB,  a  crafty  aad  perfidious  Roman 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  committed  the  great- 
est  crimes  for  the  take  of  money.  Taai.  Htsf • 
4,  c.  10. 

Eiov,  a  commercial  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon.    Pew.  8,  c.  8. 

Eions,  a  village  of  Peloponnesus  on  the  sen 


EioNBus,  a  Greek  killed  by  Hector  in  the 

Trojan  war.    Homtr.  JL  8. A  Thracian, 

father  to  Rhesus,    /d.  10. 

Elabowtas,  a  river  near  Antiech.    Sirab. 

Elaa,  a  town  of  iEolia.  Uv.  36,  c.  43.— 
Pom-  9,  c.  6. — ^An  island  ia  the  Propoatis. 

Eljbvs,  a  part  of  Epiius. A  surname  of 

Jupiter. A  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 

8U8.    iMf.  81,  c  16, 1.  32,  c.  9. 

Elaoabalus,  the  surname  of  the  sun  at 


EiJLrrKi,  a  grove  near  Canopns  in  Egypt 

Elaius,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Ave.  8, 
e  41. 

ELAFmf  A,  a  inmame  of  Diana  in  Elie.  itf. 
6,  c.  22. 

ElXpbub,  a  river  of  Arcadia.    Id,  8,  c  36. 

ElaphebSlia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana 
the  Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  •xtff^',  and  offer- 
ed to  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  institution  to  the 
following  circumstance;  when  the  Phodans  had 
been  severely  beaten  by  the  Thenaliaai,  th^ 
resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  certain  Dai- 
pbantas,  to  raise  a  pile  of  combustibte  materiab, 
and  bun  their  wtvee,  children,  and  effects,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolatioa  waa 
unanimously  approved  by  the  women,  who  da- 
creed  Deiphantas  a  crown  for  his  magaanimi^. 
When  every  thing  was  prepared,  before  tbcy 
fired  the  pile,  they  enga^  their  eaemiei,  and 
fought  with  such  desperate  fniy,  that  they  totally 
rooted  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
la  eommemoratioa  of  this  uneipected  saeoees, 
this  festival  was  instituted  to  Diana,  and  observ- 
ed with  the  greatest  solemnity,  so  that  even  one 
of  the  months  of  the  year,  March,  waf  called 
Elaphebolion  from  this  eircamstance. 

ELAPTOHitrs,  a  youth  who  conspired  agaiail 
Alexander.     CurL  8,  c.  6. 

Elara,  the  mother  of  Tiphyns  by  Jnpiter. 

ApoUod.  1,  c.  4. ^A  daughter  of  Orehomenaa 

king  of  Arcadia.    StnA.  9. 

Elatea,  the  largest  town  of  Phoda,  near  tha 
Cepbisos.    Paw.  10,  c.  34. 

Elatia,  a  town  of  Phocis.  liv.  S8|  c  7. 
Of  Thessaly.    id.  42,  c  64. 

Elatvs,  one  of  the  first  Ephori  of  Sparta, 

B.  G.  160.    Plut,  tn  Lye. ^The  father  of 

Ceneas.    (Md.  MeL  IS,  v.  491. ^A  smok 

Uin  of  Asia of  Zacynthns ^The  fhther 

of  Polvphemns   the  Argonaut,   by  Hipteia. 

ApoUod.  3,  c.  9. ^The  son  of  Areas  lung  of 

Accadia,  by  Erato,  who  ntirsd  to  Phociit   iV. 
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PrittB,fcillcd  bj  Affmtmaom.    Hmar.  A.  §.  ' 

—Otoe  «f  F^nelope'i  Miiton,  killed  by  £ii^  i 

m^m.    Hmmt.  Orf.  S3,  t.  S«7.  I 

Elatse,  «  riTer  in  Gaul  CalliBg  into  the  i 


Elba,  a  lowo  of  Cenpania,  whence  the  foU 
loiran  of  Zeao  were  called  the  £<«alie  eect 
Cic.  .fleaL  4,  c  4S.  Tiim.  S,  e.  21  and  S^. 
a:  D.  S,  e.  SS. of  CEolia. 

Elbctka,  one  of  the  Oceaoidet,  wife  of  A^ 
las,  and  mother  of  Dardaoat,  by  Janiter.  Omd. 

Fati.  4,  r.  SI A  danghter  of  AClai  and 

Ptetoae.    She  wai  changed  into  a  conttdlatioa. 

j^oUttd,  3,  c   10  and  U One  of  the  Do- 

MMiea.  Mi,  2,  c.  i.— — A  daughter  of  Aga» 
aMBinoB  king  of  Argos.  She  first  incited  her 
bcotfaer  Oreaiee  Cu  revenge  his  father's  death  by 
liiMsiaiting  his  moiher  Clytemneitoa.  Orestes 
gave  her  in  mamoge  to  his  friend  Pylades«  and 
she  becoBie  mother  of  two  sons,  Strophius  end 
MedoB.  Her  adveoturesjusd  misfortunes  form 
one  flf  die  interesting  tragedies  of  the  poet  So- 
phocles. Hygm,  fab.  122.--P««s.  2,  c.  16.— 
JBbm.  V,  H.  4,  c.  26,  &c.— A  sister  of  CmA- 
nae.  Pous.  9,  c  8.  A  city  and  river  of 
Meascnia  in  Pekponnesos.    J^tnu.  4,  c.  SS. 

One  of  Helen's  female  attendants,  id.  10, 

€.25. 

Elbctbb,  a  gale  of  Thebes.  Paus.  9,  c.  8. 

Elbctb&»I8,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  sea, 
ivhidk  received  (heir  name  from  the  qnantity  of 
dnber,  (eleefrtan)  which  they  produced.  They 
vfcie  at  the  moath  of  the  Po,  according  to  Apol- 
lonios  of  Bhodes,  bat  some  historians  doobt  of 
thBir  existeBce.  Plin.  2,  c  26, 1.  S7,  c.  2.— 
Jfete,  2,  c  1. 

Elbctxtov,  a  king  of  Ai^gos,  son  of  Pencils 
aad  Aodroaieda.  He  was  brother  to  Alcsus, 
nhoea  daoghter  Anazo  he  marcied,  and  by  her 
lie  had  several  sons  and  one  danghter,  Alcoene. 
He  sent  his  sons  against  the  Teleboans,  who  had 
laraged  his  coantiy,  and  they  were  all  killed 
CBcept  Lidantos.  Upon  this  Electryon  pro- 
auaed  his  crown  and  danghter  in  marriage  to 
'  huB  who  eould  aodertake  to  punish  the  Tela- 
haana  fiv  the  death  of  his  sons.  Ampbilryon 
dkttd  himself,  and  succeeded.  Electryon  in- 
Biverteotly  perished  by  the  hand  of  his  son-in- 
laiv.  [F«i.  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena.]  Jipoir 
lad.  2,  c  4. -jPaas. 

£ui,apeopleofElis  in  Peloponnesus.  They 
woe  fonneriy  called  EpeL  In  their  country  was 
'  fta  ta4ile  of  Jupiter,  where  also  were  celebrat- 
ed ^  Olympic  games  of  which  they  had  the 
sapcrinteadance.  Their  horses  were  ia  great 
■Cfate,  hence  Eld  eqvi  aad  EUa  folma,  2^9^ 
viu  S,  el.  9,  T.  18.— Pauf.  6.— Lueon.  4,  T. 
29S. 

ELSLBUfl,  a  saniame  of  Baoehns,  from  the 
wwd  SMXS9,  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re- 
peated during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses  were 
beoBscqacace  called  Efcleis^dst.    (kid.MH. 
.4»v.  16. 

iLaoB,  a  village  of  Bceotia. ^Another  in 

Fhads. 
ELBOvrmi,  a  town  of  the  Thraciaa  Cber- 
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12,  ep.  4S.— — A  prineembp 

whom  Danaue  had  two  daughters.  Aj^Mod.  %• 
-^An  tolaod  in  the  river  Nile,  in  Upper  EgypV 
with  a  towa  of  the  same  aaaie,  which  is  oftaB 
called  £fiphaBliBa  by  some  authors.  3(r<6.  17. 
— Asrodol.  2,  c«  9,  Iw. 

ELBPBANTorBXai,  a  people  of  Ethiopia. 

ELBraBvoB,  son  of  Chalcedoa,  was  one  of 
Uelea's  saitors.    Homur  IL  2,  v.  41.  ' 

EjLBroBvsi  a'river  of  Magaa  Grvcia. 

Elbucbia,  a  daoghter  of  Thespios.  AfoOoi. 

Elxus,  a  city  of  Tbraee.^— .A  river  of  Ble- 
dia. A  king  of  Elis.    Pcms.  6,  c  S. 

ELBvsmiA,  a  great  festival  observed  every 
ff  orth  year  by  the  Celeans,  PhKasians,  as  alsa 
by  the  Pheneals,  Lacedssmonianff,  Parrhasiaas, 
and-€retoas;  bat  more  particolariy  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Atbeas,  every  firifa  year,  at  Eieusis  in 
Attica,  whore  it  was  introduced  by  Eumolpoe, 
£.  0.  1S66.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  religioas  ceremooies  of  Greece*  whence  it 
is  often  eaMed  by  way  of  eminence  /uvo-ts^ms 
the  mytfsrtef .  It  was  so  soperstitiously  observed^ 
that  if  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance  upon  hia 
head,  aad  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the  same  boose 
with  him.  Such  a  wretch  was  publicly  put  to 
an  ignepiinious  death.  This  festival  was  sacred 
to  Ceres  and  Proserpine;  every  thing  eontaiaed 
a  mystmy,  and  Ceres  henelf  was  known  only  by 
the  name  of  a^^^^*  from. the  ttfmw  and  gritf' 
(«;^d#')  which  she  safiS»ed  for  the  loss  of  her 
dauahter.  This  mysterious  secrecy  was  solemn- 
ly observed,  and  enjoined  to  all  the  votaries  oT 
the  goddess;  and  if  any  one  ever  appeared  at 
the  celebration,  either  intentioaally  or  thron^^ 
ignoraace,  without  proper  iutroductioa,  he  waa 
immediately  punished  with  death.  Persons  of 
both  seies  and  all  ages  were  initiated  at  thia 
solemnity,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  so  heinoaa 
a  crime  to  neglect  this  sacred  part  of  religion^ 
that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest  accasations  whicb 
contributed  to  the  coadcfanation  of  Socrates. 
The  initiated  were  under  the  mere  particular 
oare  of  the  deities,  and  therefore  their  life  waa 
supposed  to  bo  attended  with  more  happioesa 
and  real  security  than  that  of  other  men.  Thia 
benefit  was  not  only  granted  daring  life,  bntit 
citended  beyond  the  grave,  and  th^  w^  hon- 
oured with  the  first  places  in  the  Elysian  fields  > 
while  others  were  left  to  wallow  in  perpetaal 
filth  and  ignominy.  As  the  benefits  of  eipiatioB 
were  so  extensive,  particalar  care  was  taken  in 
examining  the  character  of  each  as  were  pre- 
sented for  initiation.  Such  as  were  guiltf  of 
murder,  though  against  their  will,  and  such  as 
were  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any  heinoaa 
crime,  were  not  admitted,  and  the  Atbeotans 
sofiered  none  to  be  initiated  but  locfa  as  were 
members  of  their  city.  This  regulation,  which 
compelled  Hercules,  Castor,  aad  Pollux,  to  be- 
come citiaens  of  Athens,  was  strictly  observed 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  institutioo,  but  afterwards 
all  persons,  barbarians  excepted,  were  freely 
initiated.  The  festivals  were  divided  into  greater 
and  less  mysteries.  The  less  were  instituted 
from  the  following  circumstaoce.  Hercules 
passed  near  Eieusis  while  the  Athenians  were 
celebimtiBg  themyiteriea,  and  desired  to  be  ini- 
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t&ted.    Am  this  could  not  be  done)  becftnie  ht 
wu  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  unwiiting 
to  displease  him  on  account  of  his  great  power, 
and  the  services  which  be  had  done  to  the  k\(be- 
nians,  another  festival  was  instituted  without 
▼iolating  the  laws.     It  was  called  /uiit^a,  and 
Hercules  was  solemnly  admitted  to  the  celebra- 
tion and  initiated.     These  less  mysteries  were 
obserrcd  at  Agrae  near  the  llissus.  The  greater 
were  celebrated  at  £leusi«,  from  which  place 
Ceres  has  been  called  Eleusinia.  In  later  times 
the  smaller  fesliTals  ivere  preparatory  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at 
Eleusis  without  a  previous  purification  at  Agrae. 
This  purification  they  performed  by  keeping 
themselves  pure,  chaste,  and  impoliuted  during 
nine  days,  after  which  they  came  and  oflTered 
sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, called  ir/utipdLj  or  i/u«^«,  and  having  under 
their  feet  Aioc  »»<r<6v,  JupUerU  skin,  which  was 
the  skin  of  a  victim  oilered  to  that  god.    The 
person  who  assisted  was  called  i;/>«tvoc  from 
v^t»p,  water y  which  was  used  at  the  purification, 
and  they  themselves  were  called  fjtutsLty  the  tni- 
iiaitd.    A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  less 
mysteries  tbcy  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  and 
were  admitted  in  the  greater,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to  them, 
from  which  they  were  called  i^o^m  and  cToTra/, 
inspectors.    The  institution  was  performed  in 
the  following  manner*    The  candidates,  crown- 
ed with  myrtle,  were  admitted  by  night  into  a 
place  called  fAVfuu  cnxct  the  tnystieal  tempU, 
avast  and  stupendous  building.    As  tbey  enter- 
ed the  temple  they  purified  Ibemselyes  by  wash- 
ing their  bands  in  holy  water,  and  received  for 
admonition  that  tbey  were  to  come  with  a  mind 
pare  and  undefiied,  without  which  the  cleanness 
of  the  body  would  be  unacceptable.    After  this 
the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them ,  from  a 
large  book  called  frfT#»ft«t,  becanse  made  of 
$»e  ticneBj,  ^rsT^ai,  fatly  cemented  together. 
After  this  the  priest,  called  1ff{e^«VT»f ,  propos- 
ed to  them  certain  questions,  to  which  they 
readily  answered.  After  this,  strange  and  amaz- 
ing objects  presented  themselves  to  their  sight, 
the  place  often  seeteed  to  quake,  and  to  appear 
ioddenly  resplendent  with  fire,  and  immediately 
covered   with    gloomy  darkness   and    horror. 
Sometimes  thunders  were  heard,  or  flashes  of 
lightning  appeared  on  every  side.    At  other 
timet  hideous  noises  and  bowlings  were  heard, 
and  the  trembling  spectators  were  alarmed  by 
sudden  and  dreadful  apparitions.     This  was 
called  «vto4m,  tn/uiiion.    After  this  the  ini- 
tiated were  dismissed  with  the  barbarous  words 
of  ttty(  ofA7rti(.    The  garments  in  which  they 
irere  initiated,  were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less 
efllcacy  to  avert  evils  than  charms  and  incanta- 
tions.   From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  they 
were  never  left  off  before  they  were  totally  unfit 
for  wear,  after  which  they  were  appropriated  for 
children  or  dedicated  to  the  goddess.  The  chief 
person  that  attended  at  the  initiation  was  called 
Ufc^afmt  Vte  reveaUr  of  sntred  thingt.    He 
was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  his  office  dur^ 
iag  life,  though  amobg  the  Celeans  and  Phlilia- 
iians  it  was  limited  to  the  period  of  four  years. 
He  was  obliged  to  detote  himself  totally  to  the  i 


I  service  of  the  deities;  his  life  waa  chaste  ant 
!  single,  and  be  usually  anointed  bis  body  with  the 
'  juice  of  hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  extreme 
coldness,  to  extinguish,  in  a  great  degree,  the. 
natural  heat.  The  Hierophantes  bad  three  at* 
tendants;  the  first  was  called  /<c^ov;^ec,  tortk 
bearer^  and  was  permitted  to  marry.  The  second 
was  called  »npv|,  a  erycr.  The  third  adminis- 
tered at  the  altar,  and  was  called  otri  fiatfjtot. 
The  Hieniphantes  is  said  to  have  been  a  type  of 
the  powerful  creator  of  all  things,  dAicu^et  of 
the  sun,  Kir^v^  of  Mercury,  and  otirt  0m/utoi  of 
the  moon.  Ttiere  were,  besides  tuese,  other  in* 
ferior  oflicers,  who  took  particular  care  that 
every  thing  was  performed  according  to  custom. 
The  first  of  these,  called  ySatriMvc,  was  one  of 
the  archons;  be  offered  prayers  and  saeriiices, 
and  took  care  that  there  was  no  indecency  or 
irregularity  during  the  celebration.  Besides  him 
there  were  four  others,  called  nrtfitkit^aiy  euro- 
fors,  elected  by  the  people.  One  of  them  waa 
chosen  from  the  sacred  family  of  the  Eumolpi- 
dse.  the  other  was  one  of  the  Ceijces,  and  the 
rest  tvere  from  among  the  citizens.  There  were 
aMb  ten  persons  who  assisted  at  this  and  every 
other  festival,  called  li^esrc/oi,  because  thej 

offered  sacrifitea. This  festival  was  observed 

in  the  month  Boedromion  or  September,  and 
continued  nine  days,  from  the  16th  till  the  SSd. 
During  that  time  it  was  anlawfol  to  arrest  any 
man,  or  present  any  petition,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing a  thousand  drachmas,  or,  according  to  others, 
on  pain  of  death.  It  was  also  unlawful  for  those 
who  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  the  cover  of  a 
well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weazels.  If  any 
woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a  chariot,  she  waa 
obliged  by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus  to  pay  6000 
drachmas.  The  design  of  this  law  was  to  dc-> 
stroy  all  distinction  between  the  richer  and  poor- 
er sort  of  citizens.  The  first  day  of  the  cele* 
bration  was  called  «t>o{/KOf ,  asemft/y,  as  it  night 
be  said  that  the  worshippers  first  met  together. 
The  second  day  was  called  aaa/s  /uyfoti,  to  tfca 
sea,  ^K  tha  are  imtuUed,  because  they  were 
commanded  to  purify  themselves  by  bathinK  in 
the  sea.  On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefljr 
a  mullet,  were  offered;  as  also  barley  froai  a 
field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were  called 
et/«,  and  held  so  sacred,  that  the  priests  them- 
selves were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitted 
to  partake  of  them.  On  the  fourth  day  they 
made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  jmaa* 
d-fov,  holy  Imsket  of  Cere$,  was  carried  about  in 
a  consecrated  cart,  while  on  eveiy  side  the  peo- 
ple shouted  X'^^V  ^nfxurt^y  Hail  Ceree!  After 
these  followed  women,  called  «ic«^«$»<  who  car- 
ried baskets^  in  which  were  sesamum,  carded 
wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegranates, 
reeds,  Ivy  boughs,  certain  cakes,  &c.  The  fifth 
was  called  H  t«p  KAfxToietf  nfiM,  the  torch 
day,  because  on  the  following  night  the  people 
ran  about  with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  waa 
usual  to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend 
which  should  offer  the  biggest  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her 
lighting  a  torch  in  the  flames  of  mount  iEtna. ' 
The  sixth  day  vras  called  lA«;^ef ,  from  laccbns, 
the  son  of  Jopiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompaaied 
his  mother  in  her  search  of  IVoierpiaey  with  K 
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ttarcli  11  his  tend.  Frov  thftft  drcomstaace  bis 
atatne  had  a  torch  in  its  hand,  and  was  Qarried 
in  soionn  procession  from  die  Ceramicos  to 
Steosis.  The  statue,  with  those  that  accompH- 
■icd  it^  called  Jtf«;^«>«p>ei,  were  crowned  with 
ajrtle.  In  the  way  nothing  was  heard  but  stag- 
iag  and  the  noise  of  bnzen  kettles,  as  the  vota- 
jies  danced  akxif.  The  way  Ibroogh  which  they 
issned  froB  the  city,  was  called  Ic^oi «/«(,  ike 
^smared  wmg;  the  resting  place  I  ma  rvsir»  from  a 
JSg-tree  which  grew  in  the  neighboorhood.  They 
also  slopped  on  a  bridge  over  tbc  Cephisus. 
where  (hey  derided  those  that  passed  by.  After 
Ibey  had  passed  this  bridge  they  entered  Eleusin 
by  a  place  called  fiudsM  u^oicf,  the  mysHcoi 
cwfroncs.  On  the  scTCuth  day  were  sports,  in 
which  the  victors  nere  retTardeid  with  a  measure 
of  barley,  u  that  grain  had  been  first  sown  in 
Elensij.  The  eighth  day  was  called  Ewt^Auftm 
a/Kip«,  because  once  JEsculapius,-  at  his  return 
from  Epidanrus  to  Athens,  was  iniitated  by  the 
repetition  of  the  less  mysteries.  It  became  cus- 
tomaiy,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them  a  second 
time  apon  this,  that  sach  as  bad  not  hitherto 
been  initiated,  might  be  lawlally  admitted.  The 
ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festi%al  was  called 
IlAai  fjivx^**^  tmiluK  vtaseiit  because  it  was 
usual  to  fill  iwo  surli  vessels  with  wine,  one  of 
which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  aod  the 
other  towanls  the  west,  which.  aAer  the  repeti- 
tion of  some  mystical  words,  were  both  thrown 
down,  and  the  wine  being  spiJt  on  the  ground, 
was  offered  es  a  libation.  Such  was  the  manner 
of  celobraling  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which 
have  been  deemed  the  most  sacred  and  solemn 
of  all  the  fesUvals  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  obscene  and 
abominable,  aod  dial  from  thence  proceeded  all 
the  mysterious  secrecy.  They  were  carried  from 
EJeusis  to  Borne  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  where 
they  were  observed  with  the  same  ceremonies 
as  before,  though  perhaps  with  more  freedom 
and  licentiousness.  Tbey  lasted  about  1800 
years,  and  were  at  last  abolished  by  Tbeodosios 
the  Great.  JSUtm.  F.  H.  12,  c.  24.—Cic.  tU 
c.  14  —PoHf.  10,  c.  SI,  kc^Plut. 
osis,  or  Eleusin,  a  town  of  Attica,  equal- 
ly distant  from  Megara  and.  the  Piraeus,  cele- 
brated for  the  festivals  of  Ceres.  [Fid.  £leo- 
aiaia.]  It  was  founded  by  Triptolemos.  Ovid, 
4.  FatL  6,  V.  607.— Pans.  9,  c.  24. 

Elbcthbr,  a  soQ  of  Apollo. One  of  the 

Cnretes,  from  whom  a  town. of  Bceotia,  and 
nnodier  in  Crete,  received  their  name.  Patu, 
9,  c.  2  and  19. 

Elbutbkb^,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  between 
Megara  and  Thebes,  where  Murdonins  was  de- 
feated with  300,000  men.  Phn,  4,  c.  7, 1.  34, 
c  8. 

EusuTHlau,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Platsea 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the  asserlor 
of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  ci- 
ties of  Greece.  Its  institution  originated  in  this: 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under 
Paasanias  over  Mardonios,  the  Persian  general, 
in  the  oonntry  of  Platsa,  an  altar  and  statue 
wtre  creeled  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  who  had 
A«ed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bar- 
^^~        II  ^„  Ihrthcr  tfretd  apon  in  a  gene* 


rat  assembly,  by  the  advice  of  Aristides,  the 
Athenian,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  every 
fifdi  year  from  the  different  cities  of  Greece  to 
celebrate  Eleutheria  festhtaU  of  liberty.  The 
PlaiBans  celebrated  alio  an  anniversary  festival 
in  memory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
that  ikmous  battle.  The  celebration  was  thus: 
at  break  of  day  a  procession  was  made,  with  a 
trumpeter  at  the  head,  sounding  a  signal  for  bat- 
tle. After  him  followed  chariots  loaded  with 
myirh,  garlands,  and  a  black  bull,  and  certain 
free  young  men,  as  no  signs  of  servility  were  to 
appear  during  the  solemnity,  because  they  in 
whose  honour  the  festival  was  instituted  bad  died 
in  the  defence  of  their  country.  They  carried 
libations  of  wine  and  milk  in  large  eared  ves- 
sels, with  jars  of  oil  and  precious  ointments. 
Last  of  all  appeared  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
though  not  permitted  at  other  times  to  touch  iron, 
or  wear  garments  of  any  colour  but  white,  yet 
appeared  clad  in  purple;  aod  taking  a  water  pot 
out  of  the  city  chamber,  proceeded  through  the 
middle  of  the  town  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
towards  the  sepulchres.  Thcro  he  drew  water 
from  a  neighbouring  spring,  aod  washed  aod 
anointed  the  monuments;  after  which  he  sacri- 
ficed a  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  invoking  Jupi- 
ter aod  infernal  Mercury,  and  inviting  to  the 
entertainment  the  souls  of  those  happy  heroea 
who  had  perished  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. Afler  this  he  filled  a  bowl  with  wine,  say- 
ing, I  drink  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  Graece.  There  was 
also  a  festival  of  the  same  name  observed  by  the 
Samiaos  in  honour  of  the  god  of  Love.  Slaves 
also,  when  they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a 
holiday,  which  tbey  called  Eleutheria. 

Eleutuo,  a  surname  of  Juno  Locina,  from 
her  presiding  over  the  delivery  of  pregnant  wo- 
men.    Pindar.  (Hymp  6. 

ElbuthbrocilIcbs,  a  people  of  Cilicia,  never 
subject  to  kings.  €tc.  15,  od  Fam,  ep.  4, 1.  5, 
ad  M,  20. 

Eleutheros,  a  river  of  Syria,  iUling  iota 
the  Mediterranean.    Plin.  9,  c.  10. 

ElYcios,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped 
on  mount  Aventine.     Omd.  Fast.  3,  v.  329. 

Eliensis  and  EliXca,  a  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  by  Pbaedon  of  Elis,  who  was  originany 
a  slave,  but  restored  to  liberty  by  Alcibiades. 
Diog.^Strab, 

Eliuea,  or  Elimiotis,  a  district  of  Mace- 
donia, or  of  lllyricum  according  to  others.  Liv. 
42,  c.  53, 1.  45,  c.  30. 

Elis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  at  the  west 
of  Arcadia,  and  north  of  Messeoia,  extending 
along  the  coast,  and  watered  by  the  river  Al- 
pbeus.  The  capital  of  the  country,  called  Elis, 
now  Beltndere,  became  large  and  populous  in 
the  age  of  Demosthenes,  though  in  the  age  of 
Homer  it  did  not  exist.  It  was  originally  govern- 
ed by  kings,  and  received  its  name  from  Eleus, 
one  of  its  monarchs.  Elis  was  famous  for  the 
horses  it  produced,  whose  celerity  was  so  often 
known  and  tried  at  the  Olympic  games.  Strab, 
8.— Plin.  4,  c.  6,— Paws.  5.— Grid.  Met,  6,  v. 
494.— Ofc.  F«m.  13,  cp.  26.  de  Dto.  2,  c  12.— 
Uv.  27,  c  ^2.^rvrg.  G.  1,  V.  69, 1.  S,  t.  202. 
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Elipbasu,  1  people  of  Pelopottoeios.  Po^. 


11. 

£li88a,  e  qaeen  of  Tjrre,  more  eommonlj 
known  by  the  name  of  Dido.     Vid.  Dido. 

£li8»us,  a  river  of  £lis 

Ellofia,  a  towo  of  EuboM.— -An  aneient 
nameof  that  iiland. 

ELoaus,  A  river  of  Sicily  on  the  eastern  coasts, 
•called  after  a  king  of  the  same  name.  Utrodol. 
1,  e.  146. 

£los,  a  city  of  Achaia,  called  after  a  servant 
■Mid  of  Atbamas  of  (be  same  name. 

£lotji.     VvL  Helofr. 

£lp£nor,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
ebanged  into  a  hog  by  Circe^s  potions,  and  after- 
wards restored  to  his  former  shape.  He  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  where  he  was  sleeping, 
and  was  kUled.  Omd.  Met,  U,  v.  262.  Hrnner. 
Od.  10,  V.  662,1.  ll,v.  61. 

Elmnicb,  a  daogfater  of  Miltiades,  who  mar- 
ried a  man  that  promised  to  release  from  con- 
finement her  brolher  and  hnsbaod,  whom  the 
laws  of  Athens  had  made  responsible  for  the  iioe 
imposed  on  his  Aither.     CM'ep  viiCm. 

ELuf  WA,  a  surname  of  Ceres. 

Eltcbs,  a  man  killed  by  PerMos.  OiH, 
Met.  6,  fab.  S. 

EiTuAis,  a  country  of  Persia,  between  the 
Persian  gnlf  and  Media.    The  capital  of  the 
country  was  called  Elymais,  and  was  famous  for 
a  rich  temple  of  Diana,  which  Antiochus  Epi-  , 
phanes  attempted  to  plunder.    The  Elymeans  ' 
assisted  Antiochus  the  Great  in  his  wars  against  I 
the  Romans.  None  of  their  kings  are  named  in 
history.  Sifrafro.  I 

ELf  M,  a  natioa  descended  ftom  the  Trojans,  i 
in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Carthage.  Pma,  \ 
10,  c.  8. 

Eltmus,  a  man  at  the  court  of  Acestes  in  Si-  ! 
cily.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  73.  I 

Eltrus,  a  town  of  Crete,    id.  10,  c.  16.        ' 

ELf  8IUM,  and  Eltsii  Camfi,  a  place  or  island 
in  the  infernal  regions,  where,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the  vir-  > 
tuous  were  placed  after  death.    There  happi-  I 
Bess  was  complete,  the  pleasures  were  innocent , 
and  refloed.  Bowers,  for  ever  green,  delightful  ; 
meadows  with  pleasant  streams,  were  the  most 
striking  objects.    The  air  was  wholesome,  se-  , 
fftne,  and  temperate;  the  birds  continually  war- ; 
liled  in  the  groves,  and  the  inhabitants  were  j 
blessed  with  another  sun  aod  other  stars.     The  : 
employment  of  the  heroes  who  dwelt  in  these  i 
cegions  of  bliss  were  varlens;  the  manes  of  Achil-  ' 
les  are  represented  as  waging  war  with  wild 
beasts,  whiU  the  Trojan  chiefs  are  innocently 
exercising  themselves  in  managing  horses,  or  in 
handling  arms.    To  these  innocent  amusements 
eome  poett  have  added  continual  feasting  and 
revelry,  and  they  suppose  that  the  Elysian  fields 
Vere  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and  volop- 
tooosoen  which  could  gratify  the  low  desires  of 
Ibe  debauchee.    The  £lysian  fields  were,  ae- 
cording  to  some,  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Atiantic.    Others  place 
them  io  the  island  of  Lence;  and,  according  lo 
the  authority  of  Virgil,  they  were  situate  in  Ita- 
ly.   According  to  Lueian,  they  were  near  the 
nooo}  or  lA  the  ceatre  of  tho  earth  if  we  beliere 


Plutarch.  Vin.  JEn.  6,  t.  6S8.— Omwr.  Otf. 
4— Pmd«r.~-rttiitf.  1,  el.  S,  v.  bl.^Lutsim, 
— P/tO.  de  Connii. 

EmXthia,  a  name  givea  aaeienHy,  and  parli- 
cnlarly  by  the  Poets,  to  the  coontries  which  iatmf 
•ed  the  empires  of  Macedonia  and  Thessalj. 
Virg  O.  1,  V.  492, 1.  4,  v.  S90.->Liioen.  1,  v. 
1, 1.  10,  V.  60, 1.  6,  V.  §20, 1. 1,  T.  427.— Oeid. 
Jire(.  6,  V.  314. 

EuXthion,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Aarera,  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia.  The  country  was  called 
Emttkia  from  his  name.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  a  famous  robber,  destroyed  by  Berenlea. 
Omd.  Ma.  6,  V.  313.— JuKm.  7, c.  1  — Aman 
killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Perseus  and  Andiome- 
da.     Ovid,  MeL  6,  v.  100. 

EmItbion,  a  man  killed  in  the  wars  of  Tar- 
nus.  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  671, 
EmbXtum,  a  place  of  Asia,  opposite  Chioa. 
EmbolTma,  a  town  of  India.  Omrt,  8,  c.  IS. 
EhbbIta,  a  town  of  Spain,  faiaeas  for  dyiag 
wool.  P/in.  9,  c.  41. 
Emessa  and  Emissa,  a  town  of  Phoraicia. 
Emoda,  a  mountain  of  India. 
EMpiodcLBs,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  hiolo- 
rian  of  Agrigeotnm  in  Sicily,  wbolloarished  444 
B.C.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Telauges  the  Py- 
thagorean, and  warmly  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration.  He  wrote  a  poem  apon  the 
opinions  of  Pythagoras,  very  much  rnmmeadedy 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  various  bodies  which 
nature  had  given  him.  He  was  first  a  girt,  afl> 
terwards  a  boy,  a  shrob,  a  bird,  a  fish,  and  laat- 
ly  Empedocles.  His  poetiy  was  bold  and  ani- 
mated, and  his  verses  were  so  univemlly  es- 
teemed, that  they  were  publicly  recited  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  those  of  Homer  and  Hesi- 
od.  Empedocles  was  bo  lets  remarkBhIe  for  hit 
humani^  and  social  rirtoci  than  for  his  learn- 
ing. He  showed  himself  an  taiveterate  eaemy  «• 
tyranny,  and  reAised  to  become  the  sovereign  of 
his  coontry.  He  taught  rhetoric  in  Sidly,  and 
often  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as  well 
as  the  pains  of  his  body  widi  music.  It  is  re- 
ported that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  flaues  of  the 
crater  of  JEHomlj  proved  fatal  to  him.  Some  omia- 
tain  that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  waa 
a  god,  and  that  his  death  might  heunknovm,  be 
threw  himself  into  the  crater  and  perished  ia  die 
flames.  His  expectations,  however,  vrere  firaa- 
trated,  and  the  volcano,  bv  throwing  op  one  of 
his  sandals,  discovered  to  ttie  world  that  Emp^ 
docles  had  perished  by  fire.  Others  report  that 
he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  thathe  waa 
<lrowned  In  the  sea.  Harat  1,  <p.  12,  v.  20.-~ 
CU.  de  Orat.  1,  c.  60,  fcc.— £>i^.  m  iM. 

Empbbamvs,  a  LacedsNBeoian  gcBcral  in  Iha 
second  Messenian  war. 
Empoclus,  an  historian. 
EhpSrxa  PmrlfcAi  certain  plaees  near  the 
Syrtes. 

Emporijb,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  now 
.^mpifries.  Lh,  34,  c.  9  and  10. 1.  26,  c.  It. 
EKciLXnns,  a  son  of  Titaa  aad  Tern,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  eoaspired 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  strack  with  Jupiter** 
thunders,  and  overwhelmed  under  BionBt  JEtaa. 
Some  soppese  that  he  is  the  same  as  Typheiu 
VcDrdii^  lo  the  poed,  tbafianaiar  JStaapM^ 
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■ffee^  fiom  flie  breath  of  Eocelftihs;  and  as  of- 
ten as  he  lorned  his  weary  side,  the  whole  island 
of  Sidly  fett  the  moUoo,  and  shook  iVom  iU  re- 
ly foaodatkma.     1^.  .£11.  8,  r.  618,  &c. 

A  SOB  of  ^gyptns. 

£NCHei.£A,  a  town  of  niyricnin,  where  Cad- 
■as  was  ebanged  into  a  serpent  Lucsn.  S,  t. 
189.— Sira*.  1. 

£Ni>Kts,  a  aymph,  daughter  of  Chiron.  She 
married  ^aces  king  of  Egina,  by  whom  she  had 
Pelcus  andTelamoa.  Paua.  S,  c.  29.— ^0/- 
lod,  S,  c.  12. 

£in>Eai,  a  place  of  JEthiopia. 
.  EvDf  MiOK,  a  shepherd,  son  of  iEthlios  and 
^A^  Catyce.  It  is  said  (hac  he  required  of  Jupiter 
I  fo  grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep 
/  as  orach  as  he  woald,  whence  came  the  pro? erb 
of  Endpmonis  sommcm  dkn-mire,  to  express  a 
kmg  sleep.  Diana  saw  him  naked  as  he  slept 
on  moant  Latmos,  and  was  so  strack  with  his 
beanty  that  she  came  down  fh>m  heaven  every 
flight  to  enjoy  bis  company.  Endymion  married 
Chrooiia,  dau^ter  of  I  tonus,  or  according  to 
seme,  Uyperipoa,  daughter  of  Areas,  by  whom 
be  bad  three  sons,  PsMn,  Epeus,  and  ^lus,  and 
a  daughter  called  Eorydice;  and  so  little  ambi- 
tions  did  be  show  himself  of  soveretguiy,  that  he 
made  bis  cn>wn  the  prize  of  the  best  racer  among 
bis  sons,  an  bononrablo  distinction  which  was 
gained  by  Epeus.  The  fable  of  Eodymion's 
amours  with  Diana,  or  the  moon,  arises  from  his 
knowledge  of  astn>nomy,  and  as  be  passed  the 
night  on  some  high  mountain,  to  observe  the 
heaveaty  bodies,  it  has  been  reported  that  he  was 
charted  by  the  moon.  Some  suppose  that  there 
were  two  of  that  name,  the  son  of  a  king  of  Elis, 
and  the  shepherd  or  astronomer  of  Caria.  The 
people  oi  Heraelea  maintained  that  Endymion 
died  on  mount  Latmos,  and  the  Eleans  pcetend- 
ad  to  show  his  tomb  at  Olympia  in  Peloponne- 
Ms.  Fropert  t,  eLn.-'Cie,  Ttue.  i.-^uv. 
10.— TheoaiL  S.— Paus.  6,  c.  1, 1.  6,  c.  20. 

EmIti,  or  Hek2ti,  a  people  near  Papblago- 
aia. 

EiroTUM,  now  Gangi,  a  town  of  Sicily  freed 
from  tyranny  by  Timoleon.  Cie,  Verr,  S,  c.  48, 
I.  4,  e.  U.—Aal.  14,  V.  250. 

EmsssEs,  a  people  of  Greece. 

Ehiofbus,  a  charioteer  of  Hector,  killed  by 
Dtomedes.     Homer,  JL  8,  v.  120. 

EhIpeus,  a  river  of  Tbessaly  flowing  near 

Plianalia.  Luean,  6,  v.  318. Arivcrof  Elis 

in  Pelaponnesns,  of  which  Tyro  Ibe  daughter  of 
Salmoneni  became  enamoured.  Neptune  assum* 
ed  the  shape  of  the  river  god  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  Tyro,     (hid.  Jhn.  9j  e\.  S.^Sbrak, 

EmspB,  1  town  of  Arcadia.     Pmo.  8,  c.  25. 

EsvA,  now  Cosero  Jannit  a  town  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Sieily,  with  a  beantifal  plain,  where  Pro- 
seipine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Mela,  2,  c. 
7.— CXe.  Ver.  8,  c.  49, 1. 4,  c.  104.— OnW.  Ibrt. 
4,  V.  622.— £ia.  24,  e.  87. 

Emni.,  wai  the  wife  of  Macro,  and  after- 
wards  of  the  emperor  Caligola.  TacU»  Jhm.  6, 
e.46. 

<t  Emnus,  an  ancient  poet,  bom  at  Rudii  in 
Palabria.  He  obtained  the  name  and  privileges 
of  a  Rofflao  citizen  by  his  genius  and  the  bril- 
Kbwy  of  hh  leenuBg.    His  iiyle>  is  rough  and 


unpolished,  but  his  defbett,  which  are  mora  par* 
ticularly  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
have  beea  fblly  compensated  faj  the  energy  of 
bis  ezpressions  add  the  fire  of  his  poetry.  Quiih 
tillan  warmly  commends  him,  and  Virgil  has 
shown  his  merit,  by  introducing  many  wlwle 
lines  from  bis  poetry  into  tiis  own  compoeitiont, 
which  he  calls  pearls  gathered  from  the  danip- 
hill.  Ennius  wrote  in  heroic  verse  18  books  of 
the  annals  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  display- 
ed much  knowledge  of  the  worid,  in  some  dra- 
ma Ucal  and  satirical  compositions.  He  died  of 
the  gout,  contracted  by  frequent  intoxication, 
nboni  169  years  before  the  christian  eca,  in  the 
70th  year  of  bis  age.  Ennius  was  intimate  widi 
the  great  men  of  his  age;  ha  accompanied  Cato 
in  his  questorship  in  Sardinia,  and  was  esteem- 
ed by  him  of  greater  value  than  the  honours  of 
a  triumph;  and  Scipio,  on  bis  death  bed,  order- 
ed bis  tKKly  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  poeti- 
cal friend.  This  epitaph  was  said  to  be  writt^ 
upon  him: 
^spieUtt  o  ehetf  senis  Emii  imiigmi$farwMm! 

Hie  veHnun  pinxil  maxima  facta  pArmn. 
Jfemo  me  lacrymis  decora,  neqnefwurafleta 

Faxit:  etirf  voHlo  rivas  per  era  atrAm. 
Conscious  of  his  merit  as  the  first  epic  poet  of 
Rome,  Ennius  bestowed  00  himself  the  appellee 
tion  of  the  Homer  of  Latium.  Of  the  tragediea, 
comedies,  annals,  and  satires  which  be  wrotOy 
nothing  remains  but  fragments  happily  collect- 
ed from  tbe  onotatious  of  ancient  authors.  The 
best  edition  of  these  is  by  Hesselius,  4to.  Amst« 
1707.  OmA.  2,  TWsl.  v.  424.— Cic.  de  J^Viid, 
l,c.  4,  de  001c.  2,c.  18.— Quinti/.  10,  c.  Iw— 
Lacrel.  I,  v.  117,  &c.— C.  Acp.  in  CaUm. 

EknSmus,  a'  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Achil- 
les.    Homer.  II.  2,  v.  865, 1.  11,  v.  422. 

Ennosigjsus,  terra  conctissor,  a  surname  of 
Neptune.    Juo.  10,  v.  182. 

EKtfPB,  a  town  of  Pelopconeaaa,  near  Pylor. 
Pons.  8,  c.  26. 

Enops,  a  shepherd  loved  by  tbe  Jiymph  Neis, 
by  whom  he  had  Satnius.    Hemer.  It.  14.^-^ 

The  father  of  Thestos. A  Trojan  killed  \S$ 

Patroclus.    tt.  16. 

Euros,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace. 

Enosichthow,  a  surname  of  Neptune. 

EKOTOcotTjc,  a  notion  whose  ears  are  describ- 
ed as  banging  down  to  their  heels.    Strab. 

Entblla,  a  town  of  Sicilv  inhabited  by  Cam« 
panlans.    Ital.  14,  v.  205.— Cic.  Ver.  8,  c.  48. 

Entellus,  a  famous  athlete  among  the  friends 
of  iEoeas.  He  was  intimate  with  E^x,  and  en- 
tered the  lists  against  Dares,  whom  he  conquer- 
ed in  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises,  in  Sicily* 
Vbrg.  JEn.  5,  v.  387,  &c. 

^TTAiins,  a  surname  of  Man. 

Ento,  a  uster  of  Mars,  called  by  the  Latins 
Bellona,  supposed  by  some  to  be  daughter  <€ 
Phorcys  and  Ceto.    ItaL  10,  v.  208. 

Eone,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.    ^polled, 

Eoedaa,  a  district  at  the  west  of  Macedonia. 
TJh.  31,  c.  89, 1.  38,  c.  8, 1.  42,  c.  58. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  epithet  Eous  is  applied  to  all  the  ear- 
tern  parts  of  the  world.  Ontd.  FaH.  8,  v.  406. 
Jl.  A.  8,  V.  587,  1.  6,  T,  478,-^ FiiTff.  G.  1,  T. 
288, 1.  2,  T.  11:5. 
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a,T.  158,  &c.   * 

EpAOBtt,  ooe  of  the  Cycladet,  called  bj  Aris* 

Epamixohdas,  a  faiiMWt  Tbeban  descended 
Irom  the  aoeieot  kingt  of  Boeolia.  Hit  father** 
name  was  PolymoiM.  He  baa  beea  celebrated 
for  bis  private  virtnet  and  militai^r  accooiplitb- 
■leott.  Hit  lof  e  of  truth  was  to  great  that  he 
BCTer  diigpraced  hionelf  bj  falsebmxl.  He  form- 
ed a  most  Mcred  and  inviolable  frieadihip  with 
Pelopidai,  whoie  life  he  faved  in  a  battle.  By 
bis  advice  Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes  flrom  the 
power  of  LacedBrooo.  This  iras  the  signal  of 
war.  Epaminondas  was  set  at  (he  head  of  the 
Tbeban  armies,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
flie  celebrated  battle  of  Leoctra,  about  S71 
years  B.  C  Epaminondas  made  a  proper  use 
of  this  victorious  campaign,  and  entered  the  ter- 
ritories of  Lacedmnon  with  60,000  men.  Here 
he  gained  many  friends  and  partisans;  but  at  his 
return  to  Thebes  be  was  seised  as  a  traitor  for 
Tftolating  the  laws  of  bis  countiy.  While  he  was 
making  the  Tbeban  arms  victorious  on  every 
side,  he  neglected  the  law  which  forbade  any 
citizen  to  retain  in  his  bands  the  supreme  pow. 
er  more  than  ooe  month,  and  all  his  eminent 
services  seemed  unable  to  redeem  him  firom 
death.  He  paid  implicit  obedieoee  to  the  laws 
of  his  countiy,  and  only  begged  of  his  judges 
that  it  might  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb  that  he 
bad  suffered  death  for  saving  his  coontrr  firom 
nin.  This  animated  reproach  was  l^lt;  he  was 
pardoned,  and  invested  again  with  the  sovereign 
power.  He  was  successful  in  a  war  in  Thessaly, 
and  assisted  the  Eleans  against  the  Lacedmno- 
Dians.  The  hostile  armies  met  near  Mantinea, 
and  while  Epaminondas  wm  bravely  fighting  in 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  he  received  a  fatal 
wound  in  the  breast,  and  expired  exclaiming, 
that  he  died  uneooquered,  when  he  heard  that 
the  Bootians  obtained  the  victory,  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  age,  S6S  years  before  Christ.  The 
Thebans  seveiely  lamented  h^  death;  in  him 
thehr  power  was  exKogoished,  for  only  during 
his  life  they  had  enjoyed  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence among  the  Grecian  states.  Epaminondas 
was  frosal  a»  well  as  virtuous,  and  he  refused 
with  inugnation  the  rich  presents  which  were 
offered  to  him  by  Artaxerxes  the  king  of  Per- 
sia. He  is  represented  by  bis  biograpiier  as  an 
deraat  dancer  and  a  skilful  musician,  acoom- 
plidments  highly  esteemed  among  his  countiy- 
men.  PluL  in.  FanU.'-^,  A<p.  in  vtfaf  .— 
Xinoph.  QmibuL  Grac-^Diod,  18.— Poiy6.  1. 

Epahtslii,  a  people  of  Italy. 

£pAPH»ODiTus,  a  (heedman  punished  with 
death  for  assistiog  Nero  to  destroy  himself.  A»- 
cl.  in  A^.— «A  freedman  of  Augustus  sent  to 

spy  Cleopatra.    PM, A  name  assumed  by 

Sylla. 

EpIphos,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  who  found- 
ed a  city  in  Egypt,  which  be  called  Memphis, 
in  honour  of  hia  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Nile.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Ubya, 
who  became  mother  of  iEgyptus  and  Danaos  by 
l^eptune  He  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at  Mem- 
bis.  Jjbrvdsi.  2,  c,  US^—Ovid.  MU.  1,  t,  899, 


Epasstachts,  a  Gaul  io  alliance  widi  Eoim^ 
hA.     Ca$.  BeU.  G.  8,  c.  44. 

EpuSlvs,  a  soothsayer  of  Messenia,  whe 
prevented  Aristodemos  from  obtaining  the  sove- 
reigntj.    Ptnu,  4,  c.  9,  &c. 

Epbi  and  Elsi,  a  people  of  PekipoimcMii. 
Plin,  4,  c.  6. 

Epbtium,  now  Fucto,  a  town  of  lllyrieom. 

Epius,  a  too  of  Endymioo,  brother  to  Pshm, 
who  reigned  in  a  part  of  Peloponaesos.  His  sub- 
jects were  called  from  him  Epei.  Pens.  6,  c.  I. 

A  son  of  Panopeos,  who  was  the  fabricator 

of  the  famous  wooden  horse  which  proved  the 
ruin  of  Troy.  Fvg.  JEn,  S,  v.  284.--JiMltii. 
20,  c.  f .— Poiii.  10,  c.  28. 

£pb£siis,  a  city  of  Ionia,  built  as  Jastin  men* 
tions,  by  the  Amaxons,  or  by  Androcbus,  son  of 
Godnis,  according  to  Strabo;  or  by  Epbesus,  a 
son  of  the  river  Cayster.  It  is  iamons  lor  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  temple  waa 
428  feet  long  and  200  feet  broad.  The  roof  waa 
Supported  by  127  colnnros,  sixty  Aet  high,  which 
had  been  placed  there  1:^  so  many  kings.  Of 
these  columns,  88  were  carved  in  the  most  bean- 
tiful  manner,  one  of  which  was  the  work  of  the 
famous  Scopes.  This  celebrated  building  waa 
not  totally  completed  till  220  years  aftor  its  foon* 
datMMi.  Ctesipbon  was  the  chief  architect. 
There  was  above  the  entrance  a  huge  stone » 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  had  been  placed  thera 
by  Diana  herself.  The  riches  which  were  ua 
the  temple  were  immense,  and  the  goddem  who 
presided  over  it  was  worshipped  with  the  meet 
awful  solemnity.  This  celebrated  temple  waa 
burnt  on  the  niabt  that  Alexander  waa  boni» 
[Vid.  Erostratns]  and  soon  after  it  rose  from  ita 
ruins  widi  more  splendour  and  magnifleence. 
Alexander  offered  to  rebuild  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, if  the  Epbesians  would  place  upon  it  a^ 
inscription  which  denoted  the  name  of  the  bene- 
fhcter.  This  generous  offer  was  refused  by  the 
Epbesians,  who  observed,  ih  the  language  of 
adulation,  that  it  was  improper  that  one  deitj 
should  raise  temples  to  the  omer  Lysimaehua 
ordered  the  town  of  Epbesus  to  be  called  An»- 
noe,  in  honour  of  his  wife;  hot  after  his  death 
the  new  appellation  was  lost,  and  the  town  waa 
again  known  by  its  ancient  name.  Thoogh  mo- 
dern authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  ancient 
ruins  of  this  once  famed  city,  some  have  given 
the  barbarous  name  of  JijniUvue  to  what  thef 
conjecture  to  be  the  remams  of  Epbesus.  The 
words  liUra  Ephtnm  are  applied  to  letters  oon- 
taining  magical  powers.  PUn.  38,  c.  14. — Shnah. 
12  and  14.— ^ela,  1,  c  11.-~Pmii.  7,  c.  2.— 
PImL  in  JiUx,—Jmlin,  ft,  c.  4.-*CoUim.  m 
Dims.— PtoL  S(.^Cie.  de  JVW.  D  S. 

EpiuIEta,  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Alheaa 
first  instituted  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of  The- 
seus. They  were  reduced  to  the  number  of  5 1 
by  Draco,  who,  according  to  some,  first  ester- 
bliahed  them.  They  were  snperior  to  the  Areo- 
pagites,  and  their  privileges  were  great  and  nn» 
merotts.  Solon,  however,  lesMoed  their  power, 
and  intrusted  them  only  with4he  trial  of  men- 
slaughter  and  conspiracy  against  the  Ule  of  a 
,  dtixen.  They  were  all  more  than  fifty  yean 
oM,  and  it  wag  lequired  that  their 
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ikOTM  be  pm  aad  ioMccBt,  aid  Ibeir  bdMTJ 
awtere  lod  fall  of  graTicj. 

ErauLTCt  or  fipflULToa,  a  'giant,  mw  of 
N^Cnne,  wbo  grew  dIdo  ioches  every  oioaih. 
[Hy.  Aloen.]  -——An  Alheninn,  famous  for  his 
eoarage  and  strength.  He  fooght  with  the  Per- 
•iana  against  Aleunder,  and  was  killed  at  Ha- 

licaraaaaut.    Diod,  17. A  Tiachioian  wbo 

tod  fi  delacbacat  of  the  army  of  Xenes  by  ase- 
crel  path  to  atlaek  the  Spartani  at  Tbermopylae. 
Pmn  I,  e.  4 — Htroiot  1,  e.  218. 

E»BdBi,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta,  wbo 
were  lint  created  by  Lycurgos;  or,  according  to 
aonw,  by  Tbeopompos,  B.  G.  190.  They  were 
lire  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the  slate,  they 
AmM  ehcck  and  restrain  the  aatbority  of  the 
kiagBy  and  even  imprison  ibem,  if  guilty  of  irre- 
galarttfea.  Tbey  doed  Arcbidamos  for  marry- 
ing a  wile  of  small  statare,  and  imprisoned  Agis 
tat  bis  nneoattltatioBal  bebaTioor.  Tbey  were 
nacb  tba  same  as  the  triboaea  of  the  people  at 
Banc,  created  to  watch  with  a  jealoas  eye  over 
tiia  libertieo  and  rights  of  the  populace.  Tbey 
had  the  management  of  the  puUie  asooey,  and 
were  tfa^  aibilers  of  peace  and  war.  Their  of- 
ica  was  annnal,  and  tbey  bad  the  privilege  of 
cenrcniiig,  prongaing,  and  dissolriag  the  great- 
er and  lev  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  Cur- 
mcr  waa  conposed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  iobtf- 
bitaataaf  the  city;  the  latter  of  90,000  Lace- 
dcaoDiana,  inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns 
and  vBlaceB.    C.  M^  im  Ptms.  S.— JriiM. 

SmSavs,  an  etafor  and  historian  of  Camse 
i^  AoUa,  about  »t  yean  before  Christ.  He 
waa  disciple  of  Isacrates,  by  whose  advice  be 
wrota  an  bistoiy  which  gave  an  aecouot  of  all 
Hie  aetioos  and  battles  that  bad  happened  be- 
tweeu  the  Greeks  and  bartNiriaas  for  160 years. 
It  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
WW  lost.     Quinfi/.  10,c.l. 

Emf  RA,  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth,  which 
it  received  from  a  nymph  of  the  same  name, 
and  thence  £^i^reiis  is  applied  to  Dyrrhacbiom, 
Ibaaded  by  a  Greciaa  colony.  Vhrg,  O,  3,  v. 
fM^-^Omd.  JWirl.  S,  v.  tSB.-^Luum.  6,  v.  17. 

^aM.  TkA.  4,  V.  69.— Jtal.  14,  ▼.  181 

A  city  of  Threspotia  in  Epiras. ^Another  in 

Blift. ^iEtolia. One  of  Cyrene's  attend- 

■Bti.     Vtrg,  O.  4,  V.  843. 

BncAsTft,  a  name  of  Jocasta  the  mother  and 

wifeof  OEdipaa.   P«m.  9,  c  6. ^A  daughter 

af  iBgeos,  mother  of  Tbestalos  by  Uereoles. 

EiicBsiDBs,  a  man  of  Cyrene,  greatiy  es- 
teemed by  the  Athenians  for  his  beneficence. 
Hemosl. 

EncHXaii,  a  wonMn  aceosed  of  conspiracy 
against  Nero.  She  refused  to  confoss  the  aeso- 
eiases  of  her  guilt,  thongb  exposed  to  the  gieat- 
aet  torments,  &e.    Taeii.  16,  wfiiii.  c  61. 

Epicbarmus,  a  poet  and  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher of  Sicily,  |who  introduced  comedy  at 
Syracuse,  in  the  reign  of  Hiero.  His  eomposi- 
tioaa  Were  imitated  by  Plautai.  He  wrote  some 
treatises  upon  philosophy  and  medicine,  and  ob* 
aenrca  that  the  godi  sold  all  their  kindnesses  for 
toil  and  laboor.  According  to  Aristotle  and 
Pliaj,  he  added  the  two  letters  >  aad  ^  to  the 
Gmk  alptaMwC.  He  iswidMd  aboat  440 
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before  Chriit,  and  died  in  the  90(h  year  of  b|b 
age.  Hont.  f,  ep.  1,  v.  66.-»IK«g.  8  andS.— > 
Cie.  ad  Jtfic.  1,  ep.  19. 

Epiclks,  a  Trc^  prince  killed  by  Ajaz.  H<h 
mer.  U,  12,  v.  878. 

EncLioKs,  a  Lacedmnonian  of  the  family  of 
the  Eurjfsttenidse.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  bis  brother  Cleomenes  8d.  in  the  place  of 
Agps,  against  the  laws  and  coostitation  of  Spac^ 
ta.    Paitf.  f ,  c.  9. 

EncalTBS,  a  Milesian,  servant  to  J.  Cssar. 

A  poet  of  Ambracia.    JElitm.    The  name    ^ 

is  applied  to  Pompey,  at  expressive  af  supreme 
authority.    Cic.  M,  ?,  ep.  8. 

Epictbtus,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  HIeropolia 
ia  Pbrygta,  originally  the  slave  of  Epapbroditaa^ 
the  frcMbnan  of  Nero.  Tbon^^  driven  ftom 
Rome  by  Domitian,  he  retumcid  after  the  em- 
pei!or*s  death,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  Adrian 
and  fifarcns  Anrelios.  Like  the  stoics,  he  sap- 
ported  the  doctrine  of  the  immoctali^  of  the 
lottl,  bat  he  declared  himself  strongly  against 
suicide,  which  was  so  warmly  adopted  1^  his 
sect.  He  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  The 
earthen'  lamp  of  which  be  made  use,  was  sold 
some  time  after  his  death  at  8000  drachmas* 
His  £iiebtridioii  is  a  fatdiAil  picture  of  the  stole 
philosophy,  aad  bis  diaiertatioos,  which  were 
delivered  to  bis  pupils,  were  collected  by  Arri- 
an.  His  stvie  is  concise  and  deroid  of  all  or- 
aament,  full  of  eaergr  and  useful  maxims.  The 
value  of  his  composttioas  is  well  known  from  the 
sayiagof  the  emperor  Antoninns,  wbo  thanked 
the  gods  he  eould  collect  from  the  writings  of 
Epidetos  wherewith  to  condiict  life  with  honour 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  There 
are  several  good  editions  of  the  works  of  Epicte- 
tus,  with  those  of  Cebes  and  others;  the  most 
valuable  of  which,  perbaps,  will  be  found  to  be 
that  of  Reland,  Traject.  4to.  17 1 1;  and  Arrian^ 
by  Upton,  f  vols  4to.  Lontf.  1789. 

Epicvaus,  a  celebrated  pbilosopber,  son  of 
Neocles  and  Cherestratn,  bom  at  Gaigettus  ia 
Attica.  Though  his  parents  were  poor,  and  of 
an  obscure  origin,  yet  he  was  eariy  seot  to 
school,  where  be  distinguished  himself  by  the 
brilliancy  of  bis  genius,  and  at  the  age  of  It, 
when  his  preceptor  repeated  to  him  this  reim 
from  Hesiod, 

Htm  fAtf  ^{«<r.Jc«  x*"'^  yf*^^n  &6' 

in  the  5egif»n«>ig  0/ ffctngt  Ike  CAeos  iMtt  ere** 
tUd. 
Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  wbo  created  it>  To 
this  tbe  teacher  answered,  that  be  knew  not,  but 
only  philosophers.  <«  Then,**  says  the  youth,  *<PU- 
losopbers  henceforth  shall  instruct  me."  After 
having  improved  himself,  and  enriched  his  mind 
by  titevelling,  he  risited  Athens,  which  was  then 
crowded  by  tbe  followers  of  Plato,  the  Cynicst 
the  Peripatetics,  and  the  Stoict.  Here  he  es- 
tablished himself,  and  soon  attracted  a  number 
of  followers  by  the  sweetness  and  ffVfitf  of  hie 
manners,  and  by  bis  social  virtues.  He  taught 
them  that  tbe  happiness  ef  maakiBd  oemisted  in 
pleasure,  not  such  as  ariees  finom  sensual  grati- 
fication, or  from  vice,  bat  ftem  the  en.|oymenli 
of  the  mind,  and  the  sweeti  of  rirtae.  TWf 
doetrine  was  warmly  attacked  bf 
pbenofthediffiuentfeeti,  «Ddp« 
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the  Stoics.  They  obtenred  that  be  diigraced 
the  godt  by  represeDtiDg  them  at  inactive,  given 
up  to  pleasure,  and  uncoDcerned  with  th^  afiain 
of  mankind.  He  refuted  all  the  accusations  of 
his  adversaries  by  the  parity  of  his  morals,  and 
by  hit  frequent  attendance  on  places  of  public 
worship-  When  Leontium,  one  of  bis  female 
pupils,  was  accused  of  prostituting  herself  to  her 
master  and  to  all  bis  disciples,  the  philosopher 
proved  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  by  silence 
and  an  exemplary  life.  His  health  was  at  last 
impaired  by  continual  labour,  and  be  died  of  a 
^  retention  of  urine,  which  long  subjected  bini  to 
the  most  excruciating  torments,  and  which  he 
bore  with  unparalleled  fortitude.  His  death 
happened  270  yean  before  Christ,  in  the  72d 
jear  of  his  age.  His  disciples  showed  their  res- 
pect for  the  memorr  of  their  learned  preceptor, 
By  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  among  them, 
while  philosopher!  in  every  sect  were  at  war 
with  mantdnd  and  among  themselves,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Epicurus  enjoyed  pei-fect  peace,  and 
lived  in  the  most  solid  friendship.  The  day  of 
his  birth  was  observed  with  universal  festivity, 
and  during  a  month  all  his  admurers  gave  tbero- 
aelves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent  amusement. 
Of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  Epicurus  is 
the  only  one  whose  writings  desen'e  attention 
for  their  number.  He  wrote  no  less  than  300 
volumes,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius;  and 
Chrysippus  was  so  jealous  of  the  fecundity  of 
his  genius,  that  no  sooner  had  Epicurus  publish- 
ed one  of  bis  volumes,  than  he  immediately  com- 
posed one,  that  he  might  not  be  overcome  in  the 
number  of  his  productions.  Epicurus,  however, 
advanced  truths  and  arguments  unknown  before; 
but  Cbi^sippus  said,  what  others  long  ago  had 
said,  without  showing  any  thing  which  might  be 
called  originality.  The  followers  of  Epicurus 
were  numerous  in  every  age  and  country,  his 
doctrines  were  raplQly  disseminated  over  the 
world,  and  when  the  gratification  of  (he  sense 
was  substituted  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  the 
morals  of  mankind  were  undermined  and  de* 
atroyed.  Even  Rome,  whose  austere  simplicity 
had  happily  nurtured  virtue,  felt  the  attack,  and 
was  corrupted.  When  Cyneas  spoke  of  the  to- 
aets  of  the  Epicureans  in  the  Roman  senate, 
Fabricios  indeed  entreated  the  gods  that  all  the 
enemies  of  the  republic  might  become  his  fot- 
•lowers.  But  those  were  the  feeble  efforts  of  ex- 
piring virtue;  and  when  Lucretius  introduced 
the  popular  doctrine  in  his  poetical  composition, 
the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  the  numbers  con- 
tributed, with  the  effeminacy  of  the  Epicureans, 
te  enervate  the  eonqnerors  oif  the  world.  Diog, 
in  i^.-.^taii.  V,  H,  4,  c.  13  —Cic  </e  JVot. 
D.  1,  c  24  and  26 — 7W.  S,  49.  dt  finXb.  2, 
C.  28.  ^ 

EpicTDBi,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.  C.  313. 

EpmAMNUs,  a  town  of  Macedonia  on  the 
Adriatic,  nearly  opposite  Brundosinm.  The  Ro- 
mans planted  there  a  colony  which  (hey  called 
S>\frr«iehiwa^^  considering  the  ancient  name  {ad 
/damnimi)  ominous.  Pom.  6,  c.  10 — Pl/in,  3, 
e.  23.— P^Mrtiif,  Jlini.  2,  M<.  1,  T.  42. 

EnDAFHHB,  a  town  of  Syria,  called  also  An- 
tioch.  Germanicus,  ma  or  Dmtas,  died  there. 
Tacit.  Jhn.  2,  c.  83. 


Erdadbu,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  aC 
^4&culapias.<^ — A  country  of  Peloponnesus. 

EriDAuaus,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Aiigolis  in      \ 
Peloponnesus,  chiefly  dedicated  tn  the  worship  <'* 
of  ^sculapius,  who  bad  there  a  famous  temple.       \ 
It  received  its  name  from  Epidanrus,  a  son  of 
Argos  and  Evadne-    It  is  now  called  Ptdmwr; 
Stittb.  S.-^Virg.  G.  3,  v.  44.->/'mu.  3,  c.  21. 

— Mela.  2,  c.  3. A  town  of  Daiakatia,  now 

Ragun  F(Pce/ito.— -— of  Laconia. 

EriDiuH,  one  of  the  western  isles  pf  Scotlandi 
or  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  according  to  some.  PUh 


Efidics,  a  man  who  wrote  concerning  unusu- 
al prodigies.    PUn.  16,  c.  26. 

Epidotje,  certain  deities  who  presided  ove^ 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were  knoFu 
among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  JHi  avemin* 
ei»  They  were  worshipped  by  the  Lacedscmo' 
nians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by  those  who  were 
persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  &c  Patif. 
3,  c.  17,&c. 

Epigenes,  a  Babylonian  astrologer  and  his- 
torian. PUn.  7,  c.  66. 

Epjgeus,  a  Greek  killed  by  Hector. 

Epifi6Mi,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the  Gre- 
cian heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  Theban 
war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous  in  an- 
cient history.  It  was  undertaken  ten  years  after 
the  first.  The  sons  of  those  who  bad  perii>hed  ia 
the  first  war,  resolved  to  avenge  tbe  death  of  their 
fathers,  and  marched  against  Thebes,  under  the 
command  of  Thersander;  or,  according  to  others, 
of  AlcrosBon,  the  son  of  Ampbiaraus.  Tlie  Ar- 
gives  were  assisted  by  the  Corinthians,  the  peo- 
ple of  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Megara.  The 
Thebans  had  engaged  all  their  neighbours  in 
their  quarrel,  as  in  one  common  cause,  and  tbe 
two  hostile  armies  met  and  engaged  on  the  banks 
of  the  Glissas.  Tbe  fight  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  but  victory  declared  for  tlie  Epigoni,  and 
some  of  the  Thebans  fled  to  lUyricum  with  Leo- 
da  mas  their  general,  while  others  retired  into 
'Ibebcs,  where  they  were  soon  besieged,  and 
forced  to  surrender.  In  this  war  ^gialeus  alone 
was  killed,  and  his  father  Adraitus  was  the  only 
person  who  escaped  alive  in  tbe  first  war.  This 
whole  war,  as  Paosanias  observes,  was  written 
in  verse;  and  Callinns,  who  quotes  some  of  tha 
verses,  ascribes  them  to  Homer,  which  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  many  writers.  For  my  part, 
continues  the  geographer,  I  own  that  n<)xt  to  the 
llliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  I  have  never  seen 
a  finer  poem.  Paw.  9,  c.  9  and  26. — ^polM. 
1  and  3. — Died.  4.  This  name  has  been  appli- 
ed to  the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans  who 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  formed  connexions  with 
tbe  women  of  Asia. 

EpIgSkus,  a  mathematician  of  Ambraeia. 

Epioranea,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia.  PUn.  4, 
c.  7. 

Epii  and  £pii,  a  people  of  Elis. 

Epilaris,  a  daughter  of  Tbespius.  JSpettfid. 

£pf  melIdbi,  the  founder  of  Corone.  Poaa. 
4,  c.  34. 

EpiuiKEs,  a  man  who  conspired  againat  Alex- 
ander's life.     Cwn.  8,  c.  6. 

EpiMENtDEs,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  eontem- 
poraiy  with  Sol<«,  His  father^  name  waa  Agia*- 
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d  hii  motlier^s  Blattt.  He  if  reelcoD- 
ed  one  «f  die  fcven  wiie  men,  by  (bote  who  ex- 
dode  Pentoder  from  the  number.  While  he 
WIS  lesdiag  bis  flodci  one  day.  he  entered  into 
a  cate,  where  be  fell  asleep.  His  sleep  continu- 
cd  /or  40,  or  47,  or  according  to  Pliny  67  yean, 
and  when  be  awoke  he  foond  every  object  so 
MisiderabW  allered,Mhat  he  cearce  knew  where 
kc  was.  His  brother  appriied  bim  of  the  length 
of  his  sleep  to  his  great  aslonishmeut.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  289  years.  After  death  be 
was  revered  as  a  god,  and  greatly  honoured  by 
the  Atheaiaas,  whom  be  had  delivered  from  a 
plagae,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  many  good 
and  osefal  eoaoseis*  He  is  said  to  be  the  first 
who  boiU  templet  in  the  Grecian  communities 
Oic.  de  />fv.  1,  e.  U.-^Diw.  invitd  — Patir  1, 
e.  U,-^Flui.  m  SoiotL—fal.  Max.  8,  c  IS.— 
Stnk   lO^PUn.  7,  c.  12. 

EpImIthbus,  a  son  of  Japetos  and  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconsiderately  mai^ 
ried  Pandora,  by  wh«>m  he  bad  Pyrrha,  the  wife 
of  DeoealioD.  He  had  the  curiosity  to  open  the 
box  which  Pandora  had  brought  with  her,  [Fid. 
Pindora,]  and  from  thence  issued  a  irtiin  of 
evils,  which  from  that  moment  have  never  ceas- 
ed to  afflict  the  human  race-  Hope  was  the  on- 
ly one  which  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
not  having  sufficient  time  to  escape,  and  it  is  «Le 
alooe  whKh  comforts  men  under  misfortunes. 
Epimetbeus  was  changed  into  a  monkey  by  the 
fods,  aad  sent  into  Uie  island  of  Pithacusa. 
J§j»U9d,  1,  e.  2  and  l.^Hygin,  fab — Uetiod. 
Tkeog.   Fid.  Prometbeos.] 

fiFlMBTins,  a  patronymic  of  Pyrrha,  tbc 
dAQi^hterof  Epimelheus  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  390 

Epidcmis,  a  SOD  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  .Arcadia. 

ErfdiTB,  the  wife  of  i&scolflpius.  Pws.  2,  c. 
29. 

EpfFHAiTBA,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  Issos,  now 
6Krfendkar.  Pfin.  6,  c.  27.— Ote.  ad  Fam.  16, 

ep.  4. Another  of  Syria  on  the  Eophrales. 

PIm.  5,  e.  24. 
EnraXirfcs,  (ittiufrioKf,)  a  sum'xme  given  (o 

the  Antioebases,  kings  of  Syria. A  surname 

of  one  of  t||e  Ptolemies,  the'  fifth  of  the  house  of 
thcLagidz.  Slrofr.  17. 

EptniAinus,  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  who  was 
actiTe  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Origen,  but  bis 
compositions  are  more  valuable  for  the  frag- 
ments wfaieh  they  preserve  than  for  tbeir  own 
iotrittsie  merit.  The  only  edition  is  by  Dumys. 
Pet&nus,  2  rols.  Paris,  1622.  The  bishop  died 
A.  D.  403. 

EnrSui,  a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the  north 
side,  sorronnded  by  a  wall,  by  Dionysius,  who, 
to  complete  the  work  expeditiously,  employed 
•0,000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  30  days  be  fio- 
isbed  a  wall  4  1-4  miles  long,  and  of  great  height 
and  thickness. 

EtIrus,  a  eoontry  situate  between  Macedo- 
nia, Achaia,  and  the  Ionian  sea.  It  was  former* 
ly  governed  by  kings,  of  whom  Neoptolemus,  son 
of  Achilles,  was  one  of  the  first.  It  was  after- 
srairds  joined  to  the  empire  of  Macedonia,  and 
mt  last  became  a  paK  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
It  is  DOW  called  LaarC  Sknb.  l.^Mtla,  2,  c.  3. 


-^Plol  3,  c.  14.— P/w.  4,  c.  I.— riff.  O.  S, 
V.  121. 

EnsTRSPHtTs,  a  son  of  Iphitus  king  of  Phocis, 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer,  11, 

Epitades,  a  man  who  first  violated  a  law  of 
Lycurgus,  which  forbade  laws  to  be  made.  PhU* 
m  Jgid. 
EriTus,     Vid  Epytos. 
Epium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia. 

EpSna,  a  beautiful  giri,  the  frait,  it  is  said, 
of  a  man^s  union  with  a  mare. 

Epopbus.  a  son  of  Nepiune  and  Canaee,  who 
came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  and  carried  away 
Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus  king  of  Tbebes. 
This  rape  was  followed  by  a  war,  in  which  Nyc- 
teus and  Epopeus  were  both  killed.   Pm»»  2,  c. 

6  r-.^poiiod.  1,  c.  7,  &c. A  son  of  Aloeus, 

grandson  to  Phoebus.    He  reigned  at  Corinth. 

Pout.  2,  c.  1  and  3. One  of  the  Tyrriiene 

sailors,  who  attempted  to  abuse  Bacchus.  Ovid, 
Met.  3,  7.619 

Eporrporix,  a  powerful  person  among  the 
.£dui,  who  commanded  his  countrymen  in  their 
war  against  the  Sequani.  Cot.  BtU.  Q.  7, 
c.  67. 

EptfLo,  a  Rotolian  killed  by  Achates.  Vkg. 
JEn.  12,  V.  469. 

Epttides,  a  patronymic  giren  to  Periphas 
the  son  of  Epytus,  and  the  companion  of  Asc»- 
nius.     Virg  JEn  6,  v.  647. 

Epttus,  a  king  of  Alba.     Oetd.  Fad,  4,  j. 

44. A  king  of  Arcadia A  king  of  Mes- 

senia,  of  the  family  of  tbc  Heraclidse. ^The 

father  of  Peripbusj  a  herald  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  U  17. 

Equajusta,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 
£«vic5lu8,  a  Rutulian  enguged  in  the  wan 
of  iKneas.   Virg.  .5En.  9,  v.  684. 

EquIria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by  Ro- 
mulus, in  honour  of  Mars,  when  horse  races  and 
frames  were  exhibited  in  the  Campos  Marline. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  6,  c.  3— Ootd.  Fait.  2,  v.  869. 
EquototYcum,  now  CasUl  Franco^  a  little 
town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  as  some  suppose,  Ho- 
race alludes  in  this  verse,  1  Sat.  6,  v.  87. 
"  Mansuri  oppiduio^  versu  quod  dxctre  iv/n  ett.'*'* 
Eracon,  an  oilicer  of  Alexander,  imprisoned 
for  his  cruelty.     Owrt.  10. 

Eraa,  a  city  of  Greece,  destroyed  in  the  age 
ofSfni6o,  3. 

Erana,  a  small  village  of  Cilicia  on  meant 
Amanus.     Ctc.  Fam.  16,  ep.  4. 

Erasbkus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesni,  flowing 
for  a  little  space  under  the  ground  in  Argolis. 
Ortd.  Jtffl.  16,  V.  276— pan.  2,  c.  13. 
Erasippus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Lysippe. 
ErasistrXtus,  a  celebrated  pbysician,  grund- 
son  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He  discovered 
by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the  love  which  An« 
tiochus  bad  conceived  for  his  motber-in-law 
Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded  with  100  talents 
for  the  cure  by  the  father  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
a  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  violent  physic. 
He  died  B.  G.  267.  Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  7— P<ia. 
in  Demttr. 

ErXto,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
lyric,  tender,  and  amorous  poetiy.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  crowned  with  roses  aod  myrtle,  bold- 
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f nc  io  ber  ri|^t  hud  a  lyre,  and  a  late  ia  ber 
left,  mofical  iDttrumeots  of-^rhich  she  it  eooti- 
derad  hy  •one  as  the  ioventrett.  Lore  it  Mme- 
times  placed  by  her  tide  boldiag  a  lighted  flain- 
be«ii,  while  the  henelf  appears  witfa  a  thought- 
ful, but  ofteaer  with  a  gay  and  animated  look. 
She  was  inroked  by  lovers,  especially  in  the 
month' of  April,  which,  among  the  Romans,  was 
more  particularly  devoted  to  love.  ,^poUod,  10. 
—Virg.  JEn,  7,  v.  S7.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Jhn,  2, 
T.  4S5.— ^Ooe  of  the  Nereides.  JfjuMod,  1,  c. 

t. One  of  the  Dryades,  wiie  of  Areas,  king 

of  Arcadia.  Pam.  8,  c.  4. One  of  the  Da- 

naides  whomamed  Broroius  — «A  queen  of  the 
the  Armenians,  after  the  death  of  Ariobamnes, 
&e.  Taeit.  Ann.  2,  c.  4. 

fiaATosTBiNBs,  soH  of  Aglaos,  wM  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  the  second  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  dedicated  his 
time  to  grammatical  criticism  and  philosophy, 
but  more  particularly  to  poetiy  and  mathema- 
tics. He  has  been  called  a  second  Plato,  the  cos- 
mographer,  and  the  geometer  of  the  world.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  armillary 
•phere.  With  the  iosumments  with  which  the 
jnonificenoe  of  the  Ptolemies  supplied  the  libra- 
ly  of  Alexandria,  he  was  enabled  to  measure  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he  called  20  1-2 
degrees.  He  also  measured  a  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian, and  determined  the  extent  and  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  with  great  exactness,  by 
means  adopted  by  the  modems.  He  starved  him- 
self after  be  bad  lived  to  bit  82  year,  fi.  C.  194. 
Some  few  fragments  remain  of  bis  compositions. 
He  collected  the  annals  of  the  E^jptian  kings 
by  order  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  Cic.  td  AUic. 

M,  ep.  6 Porro  de  R.  A.  I,  c.  2. 

ERATOSTRlTirs,  an  Epheslan,  who  burnt  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  wns  born.  This  burning, 
•as  some  writers  have  observed,  was  not  prevent- 
ed or  seen  by  the  goddess  of  the  place,  who  was 
then  present  at  the  labours  of  Olyropias,  and  the 
ibirth  of  the  conqueror  of  Persia.  Eratoetratns 
did  this  villany  merely  to  etemixe  his  ftame  by 
ao  uncommon  an  aAtion.  PhU.  in  Aiex. — VmL 
Jia*,  8,  c  14. 
EbItvs,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dimaste. 

Jtpoiod. A  king  of  Sicyon,  who  died  B.  C. 

1671. 

£aB£ssus,  a  town  of  Sicily  north  of  Agrigen- 
tam,  now  .Vonfe  Bilrim.    Lit.  24,  c.  SO. 

Ercria,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  the  burth 
place  of  Xenopbon.    Ixiri,  2,  c.  48. 

ErIbus,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he  had 
the  light  and  the  day.  The  poets  often  used  the 
word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself,  and  particu- 
larly that  part  wiMre  dwelt  the  souls  of  those 
who  had  lived  a  vinuout  life,  fram  whence  they 
passed  into  the  Elysian  fields.  CU.  de  ML  D. 
a,  e.  17.—Ftr^.  Mn.  4,  v  26. 

Erxcbtrbus,  son  of  Pandion  1st,  was  the 
sixth  king  of  Athens.  He  was  father  of  Cecrops 
2d,  Motion,  Pandorus,  and  four  daughters,  Cre- 
nsa,  Orithya,  Procris,  and  Othonia,  by  Praxithea.. 
In  a  war  against  Elenris  he  sacrificed  Othonia, 
called  also  Chthonia,  to  obtain  a  victory  which 
the  onde  promised  ftr  «wb  %  ncHfice.    Id  | 


that  war  he  killed  Eumolpw,  NeptuaeV  sok, 
who  was  the  general  of  die  enemy,  for  whith  he 
was  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter  at  Neptune's 
request.  Some  say  that  he  was  drowned  in  die 
sea.  After  drath  he  received  divine  honours  at 
Athens.  He  reigned  50  yean,  and  died  B.  G. 
1347.  Acoording  to  some  aecounli,  be  first  intro- 
duced the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Ovid.  6, 
877 — Pons.  2,  c.  26 — ApolML  S,  c.  16.— Cie. 
V.  pre  8exl,  21.— ruse.  1,  c.  48 — AStf.  D.  S,  c. 
16. 

EbbcbthXdbs,  a  name  given  to  the  Athe- 
nians, ftom  tfaeur  king  Erechthens.  OvUL  Met 
7,  V.  480. 

Erbmbi,  a  people  of  Arabia. 

EkBMus,  a  country  of  ^Ethiopia. 

EaxNBA,  a  village  of  Megara.    Pmtf.  1,  c 

Ebbssa,  a  (own  of  ^lia. 

Erbsos,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  where  Theopbraa- 
tus  was  born. 

EbCtria,  a  city  of  Euboea  on  the  Earipos, 
anciently  called  MdaneU  and  Anftrim,  It  waa 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  the  ruins  were 
hardly  risible  in  the  age  of  Strabo.  It  receive^ 
its  name  from  Eretrius,  a  son  of  Phcton.  PmUm 
7,  c  8,  &c.— Jfsie,  f ,  e.  7.— PImw  4,  c  12.— 
C.  Mp  iRJIfUl.4. 

Erbtitm,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  nemr  the  Ti* 
ber,  whence  came  tbe  adjective  £rwliiiiii.  Rff .  * 
JEn.  7,  T.  71  L-^TUmO.  4,  e|.  8,  v.  4. 

Erbutbauok,  a  man  killed  bv  Nestor  in  ■ 
war  between  the  Pylians  and  Arcadians,  tfemcr. 

a    . 

ERoin,  a  river  whose  waters  intoxicate  aa 
wiue.    A  surname  of  Minerva.   Pmis.  6,  c.  14. 

Erobnka,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  of  Elniria. 
Pen.  2,  V.  26. 

Eboias,  a  Rhodian,  who  wrote  an  history  of 
bis  country. 

Eroinus,  a  king  of  Orcfaomeaos,  son  of  Cly- 
menus.  He  obli{^  the  Thebans  to  pay  him  a 
yearly  tribute  of  100  oxen,  beeaase  hu  fhther 
had  been  killed  by  a  Tbeban.  Hercules  at- 
tacked bis  servants,  who  came  to  raise  the  tri- 
bute, and  mutilated  them,  and  he  afterwards 
killed  Erginus,  who  attempted  to  avenge  their 
death  by  invading  Bceotia  with  an  army.  Paiw. 

9,  c.  17. A  river  of  Thrace.   Meia,  2,  c  2. 

A  son  of  Neptune. One  of  the  four  bro- 
thers who  kept  the  Acrocorinth,  by  order  of  Aa- 
tigonus.     Polyten,  6. 

Eboinnus,  a  man  made  master  of  tbe  sliip 
Ai^o  by  the  Argonauu,  after  the  death  of  Tf- 
phis. 

Erxbiba,  a  surname  of  Juno.  Homer.  U.  6. 
The  mother  of  Ajax  Telamon.    StpkoeL 

Eribotes,  a  man  skilled  in  medieiae,  fibc. 
OrpkeuB. 

ErTcbtes,  a  man  of  Lyeaonia,  killed  by  Mea- 
sapus,  in  Italy.     Virg.  JEn,  10,  v.  749. 

Ericbtbo,  a  Thessalian  woman  famous  lor 
her  knowledge  of  poisonous  h^bs  and  medicine. 

Lucan.  6,  v.  607. One  of  tbe  Furies.  Ooid. 

-^Henod,  21,  v.  161. 

EaicBTBtfNitrs,  the  fourth  kins  of  Atheni, 
sprang  ftom  the  seed  of  Tulcaa,  vniieh  fell  op- 
on  the  ground  when  that  god  atteapted  to  ofer 
violence  to  Minerva.    He  was  nry  defiMnaad, 
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taA  ted  At  fAUi  of  unmU  insltiid  of  Icfk 
lliocrra  placed  bim  ia  a  Miket,  wUcb  she  gtve 
to  tbe  daogkien  of  Cecropt,  with  ttrict  injono- 
tioos  Mt  to  exuninA  itf  contents.  Agltunw, 
one  of  the  natcn,  had  the  cnrioiity  to  open  (he 
baikct,  for  which  the  goddeat  paniihed  her  io- 
discntioB  by  making  her  Jealous  of  her  titter 
lierse.  [V%L  Herie.]  Erichthon  wat  young 
vhcQ  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Athent.  He 
feiffaed  60  yean,  and  died  B.  C.  14S7.  The 
intenUoB  of  chariots  it  attributed  to  hiv,  and 
the  Banner  of  hanenuig  horses  to  draw  them. 
He  was  made  a  contlellalioB  after  death  under 
fte  name  of  Bootes.    Oei«l.  Afcf.  f ,  r.  663*-* 

^gwt.  ftb.  166.-^4oUsd.  3,  c  14 Poiw.  4, 

f.  f.-^rirg  6.  S,  V.  1  IS ^A  ton  of  Darda- 

net  who  reigned  in  Troy,  and  died  1374  B.  G. 
after  n  long  reign  of  alMut  76  years.  JhoUod* 
$,clO. 

EMcnmni,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

EaicvtA,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  JUicfidi. 

Enlnliivs,  one  of  the  laigest  rivers  of  Italy, 
rising  in  te  Alps  end  Ihlliog  inlo  the  Adriatic 
by  aereral  mouths;  now  called  the  Po.  It  was 
in  its  netthbonrhood  that  the  Heliades,  the  sit- 
ins  of  nmlon,  irere  changed  Into  poplars,  ac- 
cording 10  Orid.  Viigil  calls  it  the  king  of  all 
rivers,  and  Locan  compares  it  to  the  Rhine  and 
Damibe.  An  Eridanus  is  mentioned  in  heareo. 
Oc.  in  .ArwL  145.— CfawiiflW  de  Cottt.  Hon.  6, 
T.  17S.— Orid.  Jtfcf.  t,  fab.  S— .Pmit.  1,  c.  3. 
— ati^.  6.— Lnmn.  t,  ▼.  409.  Fiiy.  G.  1,  v. 
482.— wEr.  6,  r.  669. 

EBlaftKm,  n  daa|^ter  of  learius,  who  bung 
henelf  when  she  heard  that  her  father  had  been 
^lied  by  some  ahepberds  whom  he  bad  intoxi- 
cated'. She  was  made  a  constellation,  now  known 
udcr  the  name  of  Hw.  B&cchos  deceived 
ber  hj  ehangiog  himself  into  a  beautiful  grape. 

(hid.  MeL  6,  fab.  4 8ImL  1 1.  T6e6.  v.  644.— 

Twy.  O.  1,  T.  33.— ^ApoUod.  3,  e.  14  — Hsgin. 
ftb.  1  and  iA,  A  daughter  of  iBgisthut  and 
Clytemaeitra,  who  had  by  her  brother  Oiestes, 
FCnthilm,  who  shared  the  regal  power  with  Ti- 
mnseaos,  the  legitimate  son  of  Orestes  and  Uer- 
mione.    Pans.  2,  c.  18..-Potorc.  1,  c.  1. 

EucoBfxiijs,  a  name  applied  to  the  Dog-star, 
because  looking  towards  Erigone,  fcc.  Omd. 
FmX.  6,  V.  728. 

EalcdHuS)  a  river  of  Thrace. ^A  painter. 

Piia.36,e.ll. 

EaiQTua,  a  Mityienean,  one  of  Alexander's 
dBcert.     OwL  6,  e.  4. 

EaiLun,  a  philosopher  of  Carthage,  cootem- 
poraiy  with  Zeno.    Dicf  • 

EamDBSy  a  river  of  Jksia,  near  Parthia.  Twr 
tiL  Am,  11,  c  16. 

EanvA,  a  poetem  of  Lmboii  intimate  with 
Sappbo.    />lte.34,c.  8. 

SaiHinrs,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Eumenides. 
The  woid  ligpiifies  x^fwryoftiu  mind,  mic  vevc. 

[Fid.  JEnmenides.]     Vwg.  .Sn.  2,  v.  337 

A  saname  of  Ceres,  oo  account  of  htf*  amour 
vrithNeptnne  under  the  form  of  a  hone.  Pma. 
8,  cU  and  42. 

fiamns,  a  daoi^ler  of  Medea.  Petit.  2.  e.  8. 

Eavalbiis  a  Greek  woman  famous  for  her 
peetical  compositions.  She  was  extremely  fond 
oTlte  hmtor  Melampfi,  and  lo  enjoy  his  com- 


pany the  aceailNMd  herself  to  live  in  die  woe&j 
JUlun,  14 

EaiPBiDAt,  a  Lacedmmonian,  who  bang  teat 
to  tupprem  a  tedition  at  Heraclea,  atiembled 
the  people,  and  beheaded  600  of  the  ringleaden. 
Died  14 

EalFuf  LS,  a  titter  of  Adrattat  king  of  ArgM» 
who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was  daughter 
of  Talaos  and  Lysimache.  W  hen  her  hntbaad 
concealed  himself  that  he  might  not  accompany 
the  Arrives  in  their  expedition  against  Thebes^ 
where  be  knew  he  was  to  perith,  Eriphyie  ao^ 
fered  herself  to  be  bribed  by  Polynices  with  a 
golden  necklace  which  had  been  formeriy  given 
to  Hermione  by  the  goddem  Veaus,  and  she  dis- 
covered where  Amphiaraus  was.  This  treache- 
ry of  Eriphvie  compelled  him  to  go  to  the  war; 
but  before  be  departed,  he  charged  his  son  Ale- 
mason  to  murder  his  mother  as  soon  u  he  waa 
informed  of  his  death.  Amphiaraus  perished  in 
the  expedition,  and  bis  death  was  no  sooner 
known  than  his  last  injunctions  were  obeyed, 
and  Eriphyie  was  murdered  by  the  hands  of  her 

son.     Ftrf .  JEn.  6,  t.  446.— /Tomer.  CM.  1 1 

C«c.  te  Yen.  4,  e.  \%.'''JifoUod.  1,  e.  9, 1.  3, 
c.  6  and  7.— HMrtn.  fab.  73.— Pant.  6,  c  17. 

Eais,  the  goddem  of  discord  among  the  Greeks.  - 
She  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  of  the  Latins. 
FW.  Discordia. 

EaitKnow,  a  Thettaliao,  ton  of  Triopt, 
who  dended  Ceres  and  eut  down  her  groves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddem,  who  aiBicted 
him  with  centinual  hunger.  He  squaadered  all 
bis  possenions  to  grttifv  the  cravings  of  his  ap- 
peti!^,  and  at  last  Jie  devoured  his  own  limbe 
for  want  of  food.  His  daughter  Metre  had  the 
power  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever  ani- 
mal she  pleased,  and  she  made  use  of  that  arti- 
fice to  maintala  her  Aither,  who  sold  her,  afuv 
which  the  assumed  another  shape  and  became 
again  his  property.     Grid.  Met.  fab.  18. 

Emthus,  a  son  of  Actor,  killed  by  Petseat. 
Omd,  Afcf .  6. 

Eaixo,  a  Roman  knight  condemned  by  the 
people  for  having  whipped  bis  son  to  death,  fit- 
nee.  1,  de  CUvn  14. 

Eroghus,  a  town  of  Phods.    Pout.  10,  c  S. 

Eaoput,  or  iEaopAt,  a  king  of  Macedonia* 
who  when  in  the  cradle  tncceeded  hit  ibther 
Philip  1st,  B.  C.  602.  He  made  war  agaiaaC 
the  lllyrians,  whom  he  conquered.  Jatfiii.  7, 
c.  2. 

Eaos,  a  servant  of  whom  Antony  dearanded 
a  sword  to  kill  himself  Eros  produced  the  ii^ 
strumeoty  but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  master, 
he  killed  himself  in  his  presence.  PWt.  tw  A^ 

fern. A  oommedian.    Oie.  pro  Jtmr.  2.  '    ' 

A  son  of  Chronos  or  Saturn,  god  of  love.     Fid* 
Cupido. 

EaosTBlTus.     Rd.  Eratostratns. 

£ROTiA,^a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros  the  god 
of  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespiaan 
evcfy  fifth  year  with  sports  and  games,  whea 
musicians  and  others  coo  tended.  If  any  quar- 
rels or  seditions  bad  arisen  among  the  peopto 
it  was  then  usual  lo  ofier  sacrifices  and  prayeia 
to  the  god,  that  he  would  totally  remove  them. 

EaavcA,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Italy. 

Ers^  a  daughter  of  Cecropt.    ViL  Hen6. 
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Erxiab,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history  of  Colo- 
phon. He  is  perhaps  the  sane  as  the  person 
who  wrote  an  history  of  Rhodes. 

ErtXlus,  a  Trojan  chief,  killed  hy  Patroclos. 
Horn. /M6,T.  411. 

Ert MAS,  a  Trojan  killed  hy  Tumus.  Virg. 
JBn.  9,  V.  702. 

ERTBinM,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pai^ 

■assus. 

,        Ertcina,  a  surname  of  Venus  from  mount 

Jjiryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.    She  was  also 

/^worshipped  at  Rome  under  this  appellation. 

I     Orirf  Fast.  4,  v.  SU.^Horat  1.  (W.  2,  ▼.  33. 

EafMANTHis,  a  surname  of  Callisto,  as  an 

inhabitant  of  Erymanthus. Arcadia  is  also 

knowo  by  that  name. 

Ert uANTHirs,  a  mountain,  river,  and  town 
of  Arcadia,  where  Hercules  killed  a  prodigious 
boar,  which  he  carried  on  his  shoulden  to  Eu- 
rystheus,  who  was  so  terrified  at  the  sight,  that 
he  hid  himself  in  a  brazen  vessel.  Patu,  8,  c. 
24.— Firir.  *En.  6,  v.  802.— P/in.  4,  c.  6 — 
CU.  Tusc.  2,  c.  8, 1.  4,  c  2 2.— OwA  MeL  2, 
T.  499. 

£rtmk£,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Pmu.  8,  c. 
24. Of  Magnesia. 

Ertmneus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  who 
flourished  B.  C.  126. 

Ertmus,  a  huntsman  of  Cyzicus. 

Ertthea,  an  island  between  Gades  and 
Spaio,  where  Geryon  reigned.  Plin.  4,  c.  22. — 
Mela,  S,  c.  S.—Propert.  4,  el.  10,  v.  1.— Si/, 
16,  V.  195.— OmU  Fait.  5,  v.  649. A  daugh- 
ter of  Geryon.    Paus.  10,  c.  37. 

Erttbini,  a  towD  of  Paphlagonia. 

Ertthrjb,  a  town  of.  looia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  Sjbil.  It  was  built  by 
NeleuB,  the  son  of  Codros.    Potu.  10,  c.  12. — 

Uv.  44,  c.  28, 1.  38,  c.  39. A  town  of  Boeo- 

tia.  Id,  6,  c.  21. One  in  Libya, ano- 
ther in  Locris. 

Eaf  THRJEUM  MARE,  R  part  of  the  ocean  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia.  As  it  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Persian  gulf,  and  that  of  Arabia 
or  the  Red  Sea,  it  has  often  been  mistaken  by 
ancient  writers,  who  by  the  word  Erytkrean, 
understood  indiscriminately  either  the  Red  Sea 
or  the  Persian  gulf.  It  received  this  name  either 
from  Erythras,  or  from  the  redness  (■fU'9'^oc, 
rvhtf)  of  its  sand  or  waters.  Curt.  8,  c.  9.  — 
Plin.  6,  c.  28.  Herodot.  1,  c.  180  and  189, 1. 
8,  C.  93, 1.  4,  c.  87. — Mela,  3,  c.  8. 

Eaf  TBRAs,  a  son  of  Hercules.  ^poUod. 

A  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  which  from  him  was  called  Ertf 
thraum.  Jrrian.  hid.  6,  c.  19.— .Afe/a,  3,  c.  7. 

Ertthriok,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  Themis- 
tone.  ^SpoUod. 
EafTHROi,  a  place  of  Latiom. 
Ertx,  a  ton  of  Bates  and  Venus,  who  relying 
upon  his  streneth,  challenged  all  strangers  to 
flght  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  ceslos.  Her- 
cules accepted  his  challenge  after  many  had 
Yielded  to  bis  superior  dexterity,  and  Eryx  was 
Killed  in  the  combat,  a.nd  buried  on  the  moun- 
tain, where  he  had  built  a  temple  to  Venus 

Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  402. An  Indian  killed  by 

his  subjects  for  apposing  Alexander,  &c.  Curt, 
B,  f.  U..-.^A  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  GiuHo' 


no  near  Drepanum,  whjph  received  its  name  frem 
Eryx,  who  was  buried  there.  This  mountain  was 
so  steep  that  the  houses  which  were  built  upon 
it  seemed  every  moment  ready  to  fall.  DsmU- 
.lus  had  enlarged  the  top,  and  enclosed  it  with  a 
strong  wall.  He  also  consecrated  there  to  Venus 
Erycina  a  golden  heifer,  which  so  much  resem- 
bled life,  that  it  seemed  to  exceed  the  power  of 
art.  (hrid.  Fa$t.  4,  v.  478.— H^n.  fab.  16  and 
260.— Lt»..22,  c.  9.— Jtfelo,  2,  c.  7.— P«ni».  S, 
c.  16. 

Ertxo,  the  mother  of  Battoi,  who  artfully 
killed  the  tyrant  Learchns  who  courted  her.  ht- 
rodot.  4,  c.  160. 

EsBRKus,  a  famous  gladiator.     Ctc. 

Es^ulLiiE,  and  Esqvilinus  m oks,  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  joined  to  the 
city  by  king  Tullus.  Birds  ofprey  generally  came 
to  devour  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  who  had 
been  executed  there,  and  thence  they  were  cal- 
led £9^in<e  alUea.  Un.  2,  c.  11.— Horal.  6, 
epod.  V.  100 — TadL  Jinn.  2,e.  82. 

EsskkdSnbs,  a  people  of  Asia,  above  thePa^ 
Ins  Maeotis,  who  eat  the  flesh  of  their  parents 
mixed  with  that  of  cattle.  They  gilded  the  head 
a'nd  kept  it  as  sacred.  Jtfeto,  2,  c.  1. — Plm,  4, 
c.  12. 

Essui,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

EsTijcoTis,  a  district  of  Tbeisaly,  on  the  ri- 
ver Peneus. 

Esdur,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  Tibur.  Horat. 
3,  Od.  29,  ▼.  6. 

EsTiAiA,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away  any  thing  or  com- 
municate it  to  any  body. 

Etearcbvs,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  woman  who 
made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny  over  her 
step-daughter  Phronima.  Etearchos  gave  ear  to 
all  the  accusations  which  were  brought  against 
bis  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  She  had  a  son  called  Battus,  who  led 
a  colony  to  Cyrene.     Herodot,  4^  c.  164.' 

Ete5cles,  a  son  of  (Edlpus  and  Jocasta.  Af- 
ter his  fatber^s  death,  it  was  agreed  between  him 
and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  should  both  *^'^ 
share  the  royal^,  and  reign  alternately  each  a  j 
year.  Eteocles  by  right  of  seniority  first  ascend-  * 
ed  the  thi  one,  but  af^er  the  first  year  of  hit  reiga 
was  expired,  he  refused  to  give  up  the  crown  to 
his  brother  according  to  their  mutual  agreement. 
Polynices,  resolving  to  punish  such  an  open  vio- 
lation of  a  solemn  engagement,  went  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  He 
received  that  king's  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
was  soon  after  assisted  with  a  strong  army,  head* 
ed  by  seven  famous  generals.  These  hostile  pre- 
parations were  watched  by  Eteocles,*  who  on  hit 
part  did  not  remain  inactive.  He  chooe  seven 
brave  ehieft  to  oppose  the  seven  leaders  of  the 
Argives,  and  stationed  them  at  the  seven  gatei 
of  the  city .  He  plaeed  himself  against  his  bro- 
ther Polynices,  and  he  opposed  Menalippus  to 
Tydeus,  Polyphonies  to  Capanens,  Megareoa  to 
Etcoclus,  Hyperbius  to  Paithenopaeus,  and  Las- 
thenes  to  Amphiaraus.  Much  blood  was  shed  ia 
light  and  unavailing  skirmishes,  and  it  was  at 
last  agreed  between  the  two  brothers  that  the 
war  should  be  decided  by  lirale  combat    They 
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both  fell  10  to  i^ngagemttit  condueted  with  (he 
BMMt  ioreterete  fury  od  either  ude,  and  it  is  even 
said  tint  (he  ashes  of  these  two  brothers,  who 
had  Iwea  so  ioinieal  one  to  the  other,  separated 
tbeoselves  on  the  bumiDg  pile,  as  if  even  after 
deadi,  sensible  of  reseotsaent,  and  hostile  to  re- 
eooeiUation.  SM.  Th^.^J^toUod.  8,  c  5,  &c. 
"^^KhfL  Kqrf.  ante  Tkeh.-^Eunp  in  Phanis. 
— Pous.  6,  e.  9, 1.  9,  c.  6.— A  Greek,  the  first 
who  raised  Utan  to  the  Graces.     Pout. 

Etk6clv8,  oae  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  ar- 
my of  Adrastos,  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes, 
celebrated  for  bis  valour,  for  his  disinterested- 
ness and  magsanimitj.  He  was  killed  by  Me- 
gaievs,  the  son  of  Creon,  nnder  the  walls  of 

Thebes.     Eurip.—jSpoUod.  S,  c.  6. A  son 

of  Iphis. 

Eteocrktje,  an  ancient  people  of  Crete. 

Etbohes,  a  town  of  fioeotia  on  the  Asopos. 
StaL  Theb,  7,  v.  266. 

EixovEus,  an  officer  at  the  conrt  of  Meoe- 
laos,  when  Telemachus  vi»ited  Sparta.  He  was 
son  of  Boethus.     Homer.  Od,^4f  f,  22. 

Eteokicvs,  a  Lacedaemooiao  general,  who, 
upon  hearing  that  Callicratidas  was  concjoered 
at  Arginosae,  ordered  the  messenc^ers  of  this  news 
lo  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Mitylene  in  triumph. 
This  so  terrified  Conon,  who  besieged  the  town, 
that  he  concluded  that  ttie  eneny  had  obtained 
some  adrantageoas  victory,  and  he  raised  the 
siege.    Dioi.  13.— Po/yon.  1. 

Etesia,  periodical  northern  winds  of  a  gentle 
and  mild  nature,  very  common  for  dve  or  six 
weeks  in  the  months  of  spring  and  automa.  Lu- 
cre*. 6,  V.  141. 

Ethauow,  one  of  the  Terrhene  sailors  ehaag- 
ed  into  dolphins  for  carrying  away  Bacchus. 
Oi4tLJIfeL  S,v.  647. 

Ethelkuu,  a  river  of  Asia,  the  boondary  of 
Trotts  and  Mysia.    Slra6. 

RtbSda,  a  daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

ETBiMOw,  a  person  killed  at  the  marriage  of 
Andromeda.     Grid.  MeL  6,  v.  163. 

Etias,  a  daaghter  of  .£neas.  Ptats.  3.  c.  t2. 

Etis,  n  town  of  Peloponnesus.  LL  ib, 

EnvaiA.     Vid.  Hetniria. 

Etrvsci,  ihe  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  famous 
for  their  superstitions  and  enchantments.  Vid. 
Hetruria.  Cie.  ad  Fam.  6,  ep.  6.~Lte.  2,  c. 
34. 

Ettlus,  the  father  of  Theocles.  Id.  6,  e.  19. 

EvADMs,  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Ipbkles  of 
Argos,  vfho  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo,  and 
fnanried  Capaneos  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who 
went  against  Thebes.  When  her  husband  had 
been  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter  for  his  bias- 
pbeeiieB  and  impiety,  and  his  ashes  had  been 
separated  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Ihe  Argives, 
sh€  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pile  and  perish- 
ed in  the  flames.  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  447.— Pro- 
pert,  I,  el.  16,  v.  21 — SUA,  ITiA.  12,  v.  800. 

^A  daaghter  of  the  Strymon  and  Necra.  She 

married  Ai^,  by  whom  she  had  four  children. 
4pottod.2. 

EvAciBs,  a  poet  famons  for  hit  genius  but  not 
for  his  learning. 

Ev&oSras,  a  Wng  of  Cyprus  who  retook  Sa- 
laais,  which  had  bean  taken  from  his  father  by 
the  Pefiiaiis.  He  made  war  against  Artaxencs, 


the  king  of  Persia,  with  the  assistanee  of  £e 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Tynans,  and  obtained 
some  advantage  over  the  deet  of  his  enemy  .The 
Persians  however  soon  repaired  their  losses,  and 
Evagoras  saw  himself  defeated  by  sea  and  land, 
and  obliged  to  be  tributary  to  the  power  of  Ar» 
taxerxes,  and  to  be  stripped  of  all  hisdominiono 
except  the  town  of  Salamis.  He  was  assassi- 
nated soon  after  this  fatal  change  of  fortune,  by 
an  eunuch,  374  B.  C.  He  left  two  sons,  Nieodes, 
who  succeeded  him.  and  Protagoras,  who  de- 
prived his  nephew  Evagoras  of  his  possessions. 
Evagoras  deserves  to  be  commended  for  his  so- 
briety, moderation,  and  magnanimity,  and  if  he 
was  guilty  of  any  political  error  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bis  kingdom,  it  may  be  said  that  his  love 
of  equity  was  a  full  compensation.  His  grandson 
bore  the  same  name,  and  succeeded  his  father 
Nicocles.  He  showed  himself  oppressive,  anid 
his  uncle  Protagoras  took  advantage  of  his  un- 
popularity to  deprive  him  of  his  power.  Evago- 
ras fled  to  Artaxerxes  Ocbus,  who  gave  him  a 
government  more  extensive  than  that  of  Cyprus, 
but  nis  oppression  rendered  him  odious,  and  he 
was  accused  before  his  benefactor,  and  by  hii 
orders  put  to  death.     C.  J^tp.  12,  c.  2.—Diod. 

14  — Paiu.  1,  c.  S.— Justin.  5,  c.  6. A  man 

of  Elis  who  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympian 

games.  Pau$.  6,  c.  8. A  Spartan  famous  for 

his  services  to  the  people  of  Elis.    Id.  6,  c.  10. 

A  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris.    JipoUod.  1, 

c.  9. A  son  of  Priam.    Id.  3,  c  12. ^A 

king  of  Rhodes. An  historian  of  Lindos. 

Another  of  Thasos,  whose  works  proved  servicea- 
ble to  Pliny  in  the  completion  of  his  natt^l  his- 
tory.   Plin.  10. 

EyXgSre,  one  of  the  Nereides.  JlpoUod. 

EvAX,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  (be  wild  ejaculation  of  J^von/  Evan! 
by  his  priestesses.  Ovid.  Jdet.  4,  v.  15.— Tii^. 
JEn.  6,  V.  517. 

EvAKDER,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Carmente, 
king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  drove  the  Aborigines  from  their  an- 
cient possessions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of'' 
the  country  where  Rome  was  afterwards  found- 
ed. He  kindly  received  Hercules  when  he  re- 
turned from  Ihe  conquest  of  Gerron,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  raised  him  altan.  He  ^ve  Aneas 
assistance  against  the  Rutuli,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  Us  hospitality.  It  is  said  that  be  first 
brought  the  Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  in- 
troduced there  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities. 
He  was  honoured  as  a  god  after  death  by  his  suh^ 
jects,  who  raised  him  an  altar  on  mount  Aven- 
tine.  Paus.  8,  c.  43.— liv.  1,  c.  t.—Ital.  7, 
T.  18.—- Z>ionys.  Hal.  1,  c.  7.— Orid.  Fast.  I,  v. 

500, 1.  V.  91.— Ptr^f.  JEn.  8,  v.  100,  &c. A 

philosopher  of  the  second  academy  i  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  215. 

EvamgIlus,  a  Greek  historian. ^A  comie 

poet. 

EvawoorIdbs,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  all  diose  who  had  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympia,  where  h^  himself  had  been  victoriooi. 
Pous.  6^e.  8. 

EvAMTiiBS,  8  man  who  planted  a  eolony  la 
Lycanin  at  0ie  hend  of  101119  IiOorii«i.^ip---'A 
00 
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tllebftted  Greek  poet ^An  hittoriaii  of  Mi- 

IcCiiB. A  philoflopher  of  Senios A  wri- 
ter of  Cyzicos. A  ton  of  <Enopioo  of  Crete, 

who  mijp^ted  to  live  at  Cbioi.    Pout.  7,  c.  4. 

Et  AftcHui,  a  river  of  Atia  Minor  flowing  iolo 
the  Euxioe  on  Checonfinetof  Cappadodm.  FUn* 
6,  V.  102. 

Eta>|  a  native  of  Pbiygia,  who  acconpanied 
JEoeat  into  Itafy,  where  he  was  kiUed  by  Me- 
flentiu.     Ftry.  Mn,  10,  v.  70S. 

Etas,  an  Arabian  prince  who  wrote  to  Nero 
concerning  jewels,  Ik.  Plin,  S6,  e.  ft, 

EuiAoBs,  certain  priesU  held  in  great  vene- 
ration among  the  Gaob  and  Britons.  Ftd. 
Dniidx. 

EuBATAs,  an  athlete  of  Cjreoe,  whom  the 
coortezan  Ltit  in  vain  endeavoored  to  seduce. 
Pms.  Eitec  1. 

EuBius,  an  obscene  writer,  ht.  OM  Trial, 
g,  V.  41&. 

EvBciik,  the  largest  island  fn  the  iBgean  sen 
after  Crete,  now  called  JVieffi^ponf.  It  is  sepa- 
rated froA  the  continent  of  fioeotia,  by  the  nar- 
row straits  of  the  Eiiripasy  and  was  anciently 
known  by  the  different  names  of  MaerUj  Ocke^ 
BUopU,  Chdei$,  AbmHi,  *Anpu.  It  is  160 
miles  long,  S7  broad  in  its  most  extensive  parts, 
and  366  m  ciicomference.  The  principal  town 
was  Chalcis,  and  it  wm  reported  that  in  the 
neighboarfaood  of  Chalcis  the  island  had  been 
fimnerly  joined  to  the  continent  Eubosa  was 
■objected  to  the  power  of  (he  Greeks;  some  of  its 
cities,  however,  remained  for  some  time  inde- 
pendenl.    Ptfii.  4,  c.  n.^-Str^.  lO.^OimL 

Mil,  14,  V.  166. One  of  the  three  dnngbten 

of  the  rivet  Asterien,  who  was  one  of  the  nurses 
•f  Jono.  Pent,  t,  e.  17.  One  of  Mercury's 
mistresses.— -A  daughter  efThespins.  JlfoXr 
led.  2. A  town  of  SidH  near  Uybla. 

Eunolfcvs,  bekwgtng  to  Eoboea.  The  epithet 
is  also  applied  to  tlM  country  of  Comx,  because 
that  cihr  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  a 
town  of  Euboea.  Omd,  Fad,  4,  v.  267.-^9;. 
•fin.  6,  V.  2,1.  9,v.  110. 

EoBOTB,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  •^'oUod. 

EuBOTBs,  a  son  of  Hercules,*  U,  f . 

EuBVLB,  an  Athenian  virgin,  daughter  of 
Leon,  sacrificed  with  her  sisters,  by  order  of  the 
erade  of  Delphi,  for  the  safety  of  her  country, 
which  laboured  under  a  Amine.  JEUan,  F.  H. 
12,c.  18. 

EubvlIdbs,  a  philosopher  of  Miletos,  pupil 
■nd  successor  to  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  adriee  and  encourage- 
nent  to  perseverance  he  was  enabled  to  cod- 
qaer  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  pronouncing  the  let- 
ter R.  He  severely  attacked  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.  Disf.— — An  historian  who  wrote 
an  account  of  Socrates,  and  of  Diogenes.    JLo- 

trthts. ^Afitmous  statuary  of  Athens.  Pam- 

S,  c  14. 

EuBULus,  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De- 

Biosthenes. ^A  comic  poet        An  historian 

who  vm>te  a  voluminous  nceoont  of  Mithras.  I 
-^— A  jkhilosopber  of  Alexaodria.  ; 

Eucbrus,  a  roan  of  AJeiandria  accused  of 
adnlieiy  with  Octavia,  that  Nero  might  have  { 
oGMioatodiToroeher.  rarii.ite1.i49e.60J 


*  EvcBBHOB,  B  toil  of  JEgyptoi  and  Arahiii. 
JfpoUod, 

EucBiDBs,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi 
and  returned  the  same  day,  a  journey  of  about 
107  milesv  The  olyect  of  his  journey  wa»  ta 
obtain  soate  sacred  Ore. 

EucLtDBs, »  native  of  Megnra,  disciple  of 
Socrates,  B.  C.  404.  When  the  Athenians  had 
forbidden  all  th»  people  of  Megara  on  pain  of 
death  to  enter  their  city,  Eoclides  disguised  him- 
self iir  woman's  clothes  to  introduce  himself  in- 
to the  presence  of  Socrates.    Disf .  in  Soerate. 

A  mathemalician  of  Alexandria,  who  flooi^ 

ished  300  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself  1^ 
his  writings  on  mnnc  and  geometiy,  but  parti- 
cularly by  16  books  on  tlie  elemenU  of  ma- 
thematics, which  consist  of  problems  end  theo- 
rems widi  demonstrations.  This  work  has  been 
greatly  mutilated  by  commentators.  Euclid  wan 
so  respected  in  his  lifetime,  that  king  Ptolemy 
became  one  of  his  pupils.  Euclid  established  a 
school  at  Alexandria,  which  became  so  famous, 
that  front  his  ace  to  the  lime  of  die  Saracen 
congest,  no  mathematician  was  found  hot  what 
had  studied  at  Aleiaodria.  He  was  so  re»pecl- 
eddiat  Plato>  himself  a  mathematician,  being 
asked  coneerning  the  building  of  an  altar  at 
Athens,  referred  his  inquiries  to  the  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria.  The  latest  edUion  of  Eo- 
elid's  writings  is  that  of  Gregoiy,  fol.  Oxon. 
1705.  Fel.  ilfac.  8,  c.  12.— CIc.  ds  Owtf  S, 
e.72. 

EucLVt,  B  prophet  of  Cyprus,  who  foretold 
the  birth  and  greatness  of  the  poet  Homer,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions.    Pmu,  10,  c.  12. 

EccbItb,  i»c  of  the  Nereides.    J^poUod. 

EucbXtbs,  the  lather  of  Ptodes  the  historian. 
Pais.  2,  c  21. 

Edcbitvs.    Ftd.  Evephennt. 

EvcTBMOK,  a  Greek  of  Cume,  eqMted  t» 
great  barbaritiet.  Onrt.  6,  c  6. ^An  astro- 
nomer who  flourished  B.  C.  431. 

EucTBxsn,  a  people  of  PdopenncMS. 

EoDf  uoM,  a  general  of  Alexander. 

EoDAJslnas,  a  son  of  Aichidamuo  4di,  bro> 
ther  to  Ans  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the  Spartan 
throne,  Aer  his  brotbert  death,  B.  C.  330. 

Pent.  3,  c.  10. ^A  son  of  Acbidamns,  king  of 

Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C  268. ^The  com* 

mender  of  a  garrison  stationed  at  Trotseoe  by 
Cratems. 

EuDAMUs,  a  son  of  Agesilaus  of  the  Herac- 

lide.    He  succeeded  his  fadier. A  leaned- 

naturalist  and  philosopher. 

EuDBMus,  the  physidan  of  Liria,  the  wife  of 
Drasas,  6ec.  Tocil.  Am.  4,  c.  3. An  ora- 
tor of  Me^lopolis,  preceptor  to  Philopotmen. 
An  historian  of  Naios. 

EcBOciA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodosiut 
(he  younger,  who  gave  the  public  same  compel 
sUioDB.    She  died  A.  D.  460. 

EvbocImus,  a  man  who  appeased  a  mutiny 
among  some  soldiers  by  Idling  them  that  am 
hostile  army  was  in  sight  Pdyien. 

EuDOBA,  one  of  the  Nerddes. One  of 

the  AdanUdes. 

EuDoavs,  n  son  of  Merconr  and  Pdimda, 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  will  Acliillet.  ^. 
mtr.  XL  14. 
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ErsLTBON,  a  kiitt  of  Salanit  in  Cjfpnn. 
^t,  «o  SittDriao  of  CDidoi. 


Ibifton  flfCctfLA,  ft  place  in  I^sijpC. 

EuDoziA,  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  Ice— «A 
^iBgliier  of  Theodosios  the  f  ounger,  who  mar- 
tied  Ibe  emporor  Maximus,  and  invited  Gense- 
fie  tbe  Vandal  orer  iolo  Italy. 

EvDozui,  a  eon  of  JEecbinee  of  Cnidrn, 
mho  dittiDgmilied  himeelf  bj  bit  knowledge  of. 
attrologr,  medieine,  and  ceonetry.  He  wat 
Ibe  first  wbo  regulated  tbe  year  anMing  tbe 
Greeks,  among  whom  be  first  bmgbt  ftoa  £gypt 
Ibe  eeleedal  -tpbcte  andf«colar  attroooroy.  tie 
opeat  a  great  part  of  bit  life  on  tbe  top  of  a 
JDonotain,  to  ftndy  tbe  motion  of  tbe  stan,  by 
wboee  appearance  be  pretended  to  foretell  tbe 
«ven<i  of  loivrity.  He  died  in  bis  68d  year,  B. 
C.  86f .  Lueon.  10,  t.  187.— ZXdg.— I^etron. 
48.-.^A  native  of  Cyiicos,  who' sailed  all 
foand  tbe  oonot  of  Africa  ftom  die  Bed  Sea, 
and  entered  tbe  Mediteiraneaa  by  tbe  colnmnt 

of  Uercoiet. A  Sicilian,  son  of  Afatbodet. 

-A  pbysieinn.     Dior. 
IvsLTBON,  a  king  on 

£VKII<MDAi, 

EvBMiaos,  an  ancient  historian  of  Meesenia, 
iatiniate  with  Cassander.  He  traivelled  over 
Greece  and  Arabin,  and  wrote  an  bistoiy  of  tbe 
gods,  in  which  be  proved  that  they  all  had  been 
«pon  earth,  as  mere  mortal  men.  Enninttran»> 
laied  it  into  Latin.    It  is  now  lost 

Evivon,  a  painter,  (btber  to  Paifbasias.  Pirn, 
55,  c.  9. 

'Ei£in»,'M«lcginc  poet  of  Pares. A  river 

Muming  ihrongh  Atolia,  and  faHiog  into  tbe 
Ionian  sea.  It  receives  its  name  Arom  Eveaos, 
son  of  Mars  and  Sterope,  who  being  anable  to 
orereome  Idas,  wbo  baa  promised  him  his  daugh- 
ter M aipessa  in  mrria^e,  if  be  surpassed  him 
in  nwniqg,  grew  so  desperate,  that  be  threw 
himself  into  tbe  river,  which  afterwards  bore 

bis  naoie.  Opid,  MiL  9,  v.  104.— 5lr«ft.  7. 

A  son  of  Jaion  and  Hypsipyle,  queen  of  Lemnos. 
Uamer  IL  7,  v.  467. 

ETBFBsmis,  a  ^thagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysitts  condemned  to  death  becaase 
be  bad  alienated  tbe  people  of  MeUpontnm  from 
bis  power.  Tbe  philosopher  begged  leave  of 
Ibe  tyrant  to  go  and  marry  bis  sister,  and  pro- 
aned  to  return  in  six  months.  Diooysins  con- 
sented by  receiving  Eociitos,  wbo  pledged  him- 
self to  die  If  Evcpbenos  did  not  return  in  time. 
Evepbenas  returned  at  tbe  appointed  moment, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Dionysivs,  and  delivered . 
bis  IKend  Eacritns  llfom  the  death  which  threat- 
ened him.  The  tyrant  was  so  pleased  with  these 
two  Iriends,  that  be  pardoned  Evepbenus,  and 
begged  to  sfaara  IbeirdHendsliip  and  confidence. 
Pti^im,  5. 

EvBRis,  a  son  of  Peteralaus,  the  only  one  of 
Ue  fiunily  wbo  did  not  perish  in  a  battle  against 

SlecHyoD.    JfpoOod.  t A  soa  of  Hercules 

and  Partheoope. ^The  fbther  of  Tiresias. 

JSptiM. 

EvuuaiT^B,  a  people  of  Scythia,  called  also 
^bimaspi.     Cmt.  7,  c.  S. 

EvnaoiTBs,  a  snmame  signifying  UnefleUr, 
given  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antigonus 
DosoD,  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  wis  also  com* 
monly  given  to  die  kings  of  Syria  and  Pontas, 
the  Ibmier  an  Alexnih 


amoiic  tbe  latter  a  Milbi> 
ome  ofthe  Roman  emperon 


der  Evergetes, 

dates  Evergetes.  Some  < 

also  claimed  that  epithet,  so  expressive  of  beae* 

voleiice  and  humanity. 

EvtspEBioBs,  a  people  of  Africa.  HtrodoU 
4,c.  171. 

Evolwii,  a  people  of  Italy  on  tbe  borders  of 
tbe  Adriatic,  wbo,  upon  bein|  expelled  by  the 
Trojans,  seined  upon  a  part  of  tbe  Alps.  Sit 
8,  V.  604.— Lio.  1,  c.  1. 

EuoioN,  an  ancient  historian  before  the  Pe* 
loponnesiaa  war. 

EueBMMTs,  an  osurper  of  tbe  imperial  title  af> 
ter  the  death  of  Valeatinian  the  td,  A.  D.  899b 

EuBBMsava.     Fid.  Evemems. 

EononvM,^  town  of  Tbessaly.  IMf,  8S, 
ciS. 

EvHTvs  and  Ems.  a  samame  of  Bacchus, 
given  him  in  the  war  of  tbe  giants  apinst  Jupi- 
ter.   #for«l.  «,  Od  1I,T.  17. 

Etippb,  one  of  tbe  Danaides  wbo  married 

and  mardered  Unbms. ^Anotber     J^^oUod. 

S,  c.  1. ^Tbe  mother  of  tbe  Pierides,  wbo 

were  changed  iato  magpiea.    Ovid.  Mei.  6,  ¥• 
868. 

Enms,  a  son  of  Theettns,  king  of  Pleunm, 
killed  I7  bis  bratber  Ipbielus  in  tbe  chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.  JfpolUd,  1,  c.  7 A  Tra- 
jan killed  by  Patrocbis.   Abmsr.  A.  16,  v.  417. 

EvLiMim,  one  of  tbe  Nereides. 

SvmXchius,  n  Campanimi  wbo  wrote  an  bit- 
tonr  of  Annibal. 

EuMjBus,  a  herdsman  and  steward  of  Uly^ 
see,  wbo  knew  bis  master  at  bis  return  home 
from  the  Troiaa  war  after  80  years  abseoee. 


and  amisted  him  io  reaMmng  Pcnelepe*s  1 
He  was  oricinally  the  sen  ofthe  king  of  Scyros, 
and  upon  being  carried  away  by  pirates,  be 
was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  vrbo  rewaidod 
his  fidelity  and  services.  Hmer.  Od.  IS,  ▼. 
408, 1.  14,  V.  8, 1.  16,  V.  888, 1.  16  end  17. 

EvMBDts,  a  Ttojan,  son  of  Dolon,  wbo^aoM 
to  Italy  with  Aneas,  where  be  was  killed  by 
Tnmus.  Virg,  JOi.  IS,  v.  846.— Onid.  Trid. 
8,el.  4,T.  87. 

EvMUJs  afiuMMN  Mgar.  Stof.  4.  Bffh.  8, 
V.49. 

EumIlvb,  «  son  of  Admetas,  king  of  Pbeim 
in  Tbessaly.  He  went  to  tbe  Trojan  war,  and 
had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Grecian  army.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  tbe  games  made  in  ho- 
nour of  Patroclos.     Hmner,  U  t  and  28. 

A  man  whose  uaughter  was  changed  into  a  bird. 

OM.  MU.  7,  c.  890. ^A  man  cootempeiaiy 

with  Triptolemas,  of  whom  be  leaned  the  art 

of  Agriculture.    Pom.  7,  c.  18. One  of  tbe 

followers  of  Annas,  wbo  first  infoimed  his  fiiienda 
that  kM  fleet  bad  been  set  on  fire  by  tbe  IVojan 

nrg.  JB».  5,  665 One  of  tbe 

ho  wrote,  among  other  thines  > 
poetical  histwy  ef  Corinth,  B.  C.  760,of  wbiob 
a  small  fragment  is  still  extant  Paw.  8,  c  1. 
— -A  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospboms,  wbo 
died  B.  C.  804. 

EvHiwis,  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of  At 
exander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  Ue  was  the  moot 
worthy  of  all  tbe  olBcers  of  Alexander  to  succeed 
after  tbe  death  of  his  master.  He  conquered  Pa- 
pUafonift  and  Cappadocia,  of  vrhich  be  obtaansi 
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Ibe  govemmeDt,  till  the  power  and  jealooty  of 
AotigODOs  obliged  him  to  retire .  He  joioed  his 
forces  to  those  of  Perdiceas,  and  defeated  Crate- 
rus  and  Neoptolemas.  Neoptolemas^rished  by 
the  hands  of  Eumenes.  When  Craterus  bad 
been  killed  during  the  war,  his  remains  received 
an  honoorable  fnoeral  from  the  hacd  of  the  coo- 
qaeror;  and  Eamenes,  after  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was  bis  dearest  friend, 
sent  his  remains  to  his  relations  in  Macedonia. 
Enmenes  fought  against  Antspaler  and  conquer- 
ed him,  and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  his  al- 
ly, his  amis  were  directed  against  Antigonns, 
liy  whom  he  wasconqoered,  chiefly  by  the  treach- 
erous conduct  of  his  officers.  This  fatal  battle 
obliged  him  to  disband  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army  to  secure  himself  a  retreat,  and  he  fled 
with  only  100  faithful  attendants  to  Nora,  a  for- 
tified place  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where 
he  was  soon  besieged  by  the  conqueror.  He 
aupported  the  siege  for  a  year  with  coarage  and 
resolution,  but  some  disadvantageous  skiraaishes 
to  reduced  him,  that  his  soldiers,  grown  despe- 
rate, and  bribed  by  the  offers  of  the  enemy,  had 
the  infidelity  to  betray  him  into  the  bands  of  Ad- 
tigonos.  The  conqueror,  from  shame  or  remorse, 
had  not  the  courage  to  visit  Enmenes;  but  when 
he  waft  asked  by  his  officers,  in  what  manner  he 
wished  him  to  be  kept,  h^  answered,  Keep  him 
as  carefully  as  yoa  would  keep  a  lion.  This  se- 
Tere  command  was  obeyed;  but  the  asperity  of 
Antigonus  vanished  in  a  few  days,  and  Enmenes, 
delivered  from  the  weight  of  chains,  was  pei^ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends.  Even 
Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  re- 
atore  to  his  liber^  a  man  with  whom  be  had 
liTcd  in  the  greatest  intimacy  while  both  were 
aubservient  to  the  command  of  Alexander,  and 
these  secret  emotions  of  pity  and  humanity  were 
not  a  little  mcreased  by  the  petitions  of  his  son 
Demetrius  for  the  release  of  Eomenes.  But  the 
ealli  of  adibitioo  prevailed;  and  when  Antigo- 
BUS  recollected  what  an  active  enemy  he  had  in 
his  power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  put  to 
deadi  in  the  prison;  (though  some  imagine  he 
was  aiordered  withoat  the  knowledge  of  his  con- 
queror.) His  bloody  commands  were  executed 
B.  C.  S16.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who 
raised  himself  to  power  Dy  merit  alone.  His 
akill  in  public  exercises  first  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Philip,  and  under  Alexander  his 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal  person,  and 
particolariy  his  military  accompUabments,  pro- 
moted him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.  Even  bis 
enemies  revered  him;  and  Antigonus,  by  whose 
orders  he  perished,  honoured  bis  remains  with 
a  splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed  his  ashes  to 
liis  wife  and  Ihmily  in  Cappadocia.  It  has  been 
observed  that  Enmenes  had  such  an  universal 
influeoce  over  the  successors  of  Alexander,  that 
none  during  his  life  time  dared  to  assume  the 
title  of  king;  and  it  does  not  a  little  reflect  to  his 
honour,  to  consider  that  the  wars  he  carried  on 
were  not  from  private  or  interested  motives,  but 
f3e  the  good  and  welfare  of  his  deceased  bene- 
fiietor's  children.  Plut.  if  C.  Afp.  in  otl^S.— 
DioA,  19 — JiMCifi.  18.— Curl.  10.— w9rur». 
« A  king  of  Pcrgamns,  who  succeeded  his  un- 
cle nuetcnis  en  ttie  throne,  B.  C.  £63.    H^ 


made  war  against  Antiochos  the  too  of  Seleacos, 
and  enlaiaed  his  possessions  by  seising  apon 
many  of  tue  cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  He 
lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  made 
war  against  Prosias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  given  much  to 
wine.  He  died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after  a 
reign  of  22  years.    He  was  succeeded  by  Atta* 

lus.    Slrdt.  16. ^Tbe  second  of  that  name 

succeeded  his  father  Attains  on  the  throne  of 
Asia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was  small 
and  poor,  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and  opu- 
lent, and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  the  increase  of  his  dominions 
after  the  victories  obtained  over  Antiochus  the 
Great.  He  carried  his  arms  against  Prosias  and 
Antigonu9,  and  died  B.  C.  159,  after  a  reign  of 
38  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Attn- 
lus  2d.  He  has  been  admired  for  bis  benevo- 
lence and  mngnanimi^,  and  his  love  of  learning 
greatly  enriched  the  famous  library  of  Pergamus, 
which  had  been  founded  by  his  predecessors  in 
imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  collection  of  the 
Ptolemies.  His  brothers  were  so  attached  to  him, 
and  devoted  to  his  interest,  that  they  enlisted 
among  bis  body  guards  to  show  (heir  fraternal 
fidelity.    Sirt^,  \%,^-Juttin.  31  attd«4.— Po- 

l^. A  celebrated  orator  of  Athens  about  tho 

beginning  of  the  fourth  oeotury.  Some  of  his 
harangues  and  orations  are  extant— ^An  his- 
torical writer  in  Alexander's  army. 

EuuibiiA,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  biiiU  by  Attains 
in  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes. — f-A  city  of 
Thrace,— of  Caria.  Pi».  6,  c.  29.— of 
Hyrcaoia. 

EuMJeNlfDES  and  Evmbkbs,  a  maa  meationed 
Ovid,  S.  TritL  el,  4,  v.  27. 

Eum2nYdbs,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by  the 
ancients.  They  sprang  from  the  drops  of  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  wound  which  Cselin  re* 
ceived  from  his  son  Saturn.  According  to  others 
they  were  daughters  of  the  earth,  and  conceiv* 
ed  from  the  blood  of  Satnra.  Some  make  them 
daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or  Pluto  and 
Proserpine,  or  Chaos  and  Terra,  according  to 
Sophocles,  or  as  Epimeoides  reports,  of  Satom 
and  Evonyme.  According  to  the  most  received 
opinions,  they  were  three  in  number,  Tisipiiooep 
Megara,  and  Alecto,  to  which  some  add  Nome* 
sis.  •  Plutarch  mentions  only  one,  called  Adra5. 
ta,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  the  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods,  and  therefore  appeared  stem  and  in- 
exorable; always  employed  in  punishing  the  goil- 
?upon  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  infernal  regions, 
bey  inflicted  their  vcQgeance  n]M>n  earth  by- 
wars,  pestilence,  and  disseniions,  and  by  the  se- 
cret stiugs  of  conscience;  and  la  bell  they  punish- 
ed the  guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  tor- 
ments. They  were  also  called  Furic,  Eriik' 
nyai,  and  Dirfty  and  the  appellation  of  Some- 
nides,  which  signifies  benevolence  and  eompaa- 
sion,  they  received  after  they  had  ceased  to  per- 
secute  Oreitcs,  who  in  gratitude  offered  them  sa- 
crifices, and  erected  a  temple  in  honemr  of  their 
divinity.  Their  worship  was  almost  ani versa!, 
and  people  presumed  not  to  mention  their  aames 
or  fix  their  eyei  upon  their  temples.  They  were 
honoured  with  aacrifices  and  libationi,  and  in 
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AdMk  ii^  had  a  itw^j  whieh  wben  eii<erfil 
bf  as/  OM  gtlil^f  of  erime,  NidileDly  rendered 
him  AriMs.  and  depriwed  him  of  (he  um  of  bit 
nesM.  Ib  tkeir  wcrUko  Ihe  votaries  med 
hmches  of  cedar  aad  of  aMer,  hawtboni,  saf- 
fjw,  aad  juniper,  aad  the  vkcims  were  geoe- 
nXtj  tartle  dwea  and  thcep,  with  libationt  of 
wiae  and  honey.  They  were  ganerally  repre- 
«enled  with  a  grim  and  frigbtfol  aspect,  with  a 
Mack  and  bloody  garment,  and  serpents  wreath- 
ing Tooad  their  heads  instead  of  hair.  Tbey 
held  a  borMag  toffch  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  of 
aooipioBs  in  the  other,  and  were  always  attend- 
ed bf  terror,  rage,  paleness,  and  death.  In  hell 
they  weie  seated  around  Ploto^s  throne,  as  Ibe 
miaislers  of  bis  Teogeanee.  JExkyl.  in  JSamest . 
—Stfkoel.  m  <Edip.  CoL 

EiJiiKsiDiA,  festivals  in  honoar  of  the  £a- 
nenidea,  eaHed  by  the  Athenians  rfjKr«i  Q-uu 
wmtrMe  goddtna.  They  were  celebrated  once 
eveiy  year  with  ftacrifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with 
amags  af  eakes  made  by  the  most  eminent 
yoaths,  and  libntioos  of  honey  and  wine.  At 
Adiens  none  bat  free-born  citizens  were  admit- 
ted, sach  as  had  led  a  life  the  most  virtaous  and 
aBsaHied.  Sach  enlv  were  accepted  by  the  god- 
desses who  pantshed  all  sorts  of  wickedness  in  a 
seven  BMmnar. 

Eimninra,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Camilla  in  Ita- 
ly.    Ftr;..ffibi.  II,  V.  6«6. 

EuMOLpK,  one  of  the  Nereides.  JBpoUod. 

EoMOLFtaut,  the  priests  of  Ceres  at  the  cele- 
bvalioa  of  her  festivals  of  Eieosis.  All  canset 
relating  to  impiety  or  prolaoation  were  referred 
to  their  jodgment,  and  their  decisions,  though 
oceasionaily  severe,  were  considered  as  general- 
ly impartial.  The  Eamolpids  were  descended 
Aam  fiamolpas,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  made 
priest  of  Ceres  by  £recbtheus  king  of  Athens. 
He  became  so  powerful  aAer  his  appointment  to 
the  priesthood,  that  he  maintained  a  war  against 
Ereehtheos.  This  war  proved  fatal  to  both; 
Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  were  both  killed,  and 
peace  was  re-eatablished  among  their  dcscen- 
daats,  on  condition  that  the  priesthood  should 
ever  teaMiii  in  the  family  of  Eumolput ,  and  the 
te^  power  in  the  hoase  of  Rrecbtbeus.  The 
pneslhood  continued  in  tbc  family  of  Eumolpns 
Ar  ISOO  years;  and  this  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble, becaaaa  be  who  was  once  appointed  to  the 
ho^  oflkse,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  perpetual 
celibacy.  Pom.  2,  c.  14. 

EoMOLFOs,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Neptune 
aad  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her  shame 
from  her  father.  Neptune  saved  his  life,  and 
earriedhim  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  was  brought 
UD  by  Aoyhilrite,  and  afterwards  by  a  woman 
w  the  cooatry,  one  of  whose  daughters  he  mar^ 
ried.  Aa  act  of  violence  to  bis  sister-in-law  ob- 
li^  him  to  leave  £diiopia  and  he  fled  to  Thrace 
with  his  son  bmams,  where  he  married  the 
daiC^ter  of  Tegyrina,  the  king  of  the  country. 
This  eonaeiian  with  the  royal  family,  rendered 
bun  ambitiava;  he  coaspired  against  his  father- 
■•"law,  and  ied,  when  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
(•vcred,  to  Attica,  where  he  was  initiated  in 
the  nyiteries  of  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  and  made 
ttcnphnttsw  HigbiPriest.  He  wasafteiwardf 


reconciled  to  Tegyrias,  and-  inherited  his  king- 
dom. He  made  war  against  Erechtheus,  the 
king  of  Athens,  who  had  appointed  him  to  the 
office  of  high  priest,  and  perished  in  battle.  His 
descendants  were  aJso  invested  with  the  priest- 
hood, which  remained  for  about  ISOO  years  iu 
that  family.  Vid.  Eumolpidae.  Afollod,  2,  c. 
6,  &c — Hj^n,  ihb.  TS.^-Diod.  b^-^Pma.  2, 
c.  14. 

EiTMONfOBs,  a  Thebao,  0cc.  Plitf. 

EuMADs,  a  son  of  Jason  by  Hypsipyle,  the 
daughter  of  Thoas.    Homer.  IL  7. 

EuNAFivs,  a  physician,  sophist,  and  historian, 
born  at  Sardis.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian  and  his  sQCcessors,  and  wrote  a  histo- 
ry of  the  Csesars,  of  which  few  fra^nents  remain. 
His  life  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  is  composed  with  fidelity  and  elegance, 
precision  and  correctness. 

EithSmia,  a  daoghter  of  Juno,  one  of  the  Hors. 
japoUod, 

EuN<(Mire,  a  son  of  Prytanes,  who  sacceeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Sparta.    Paus.  2,  c. 

86. ^A  famous  mosiciaa  of  Locris,  rival  to 

Ariston,  over  vrhom  he  obtained  a  musical  prize 
at  Delphi.  Ara6.  6. A  man  killed  by  Her- 
cules,   jfpofiod. A  Tbraciaa,  vrfao  advised 

Demosthenes  not  to  be  discouraged  by  his  ill 
success  in  bis  first  attempts  to  speak  in  publir. 
Plut.  in  Dem. The  father  of  Lycnrgus,  kil- 
ted by  a  kitchen  knife.     Pkd,  in  Lye. 

EvNUB,  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the  miodfl 
of  the  servile* multitude  by  pretended  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  aot  with  sulphur  in 
his  mouth,  and  by  artfully  conveying  fire  to  it, 
be  breathed  out  flames  to  the  astonishment  U 
the  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  god,  or 
something  more  than  human.  Oppression  and 
misery  compelled  2000  slaves  to  join  his  cause, 
and  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  bead  of  60,000 
men.  With  such  a  force  he  defeated  the  Ro- 
man armies,  till  Perpenna  obliged  him  to  snr^ 
render  by  famine,  anid  exposed  on  a  cross  the 
greatest  part  of  his  followen,  B.  C.  182.  PluL 
in  Serf. 

EuoNTMOs,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles. 

EvoaAs,  a  grove  of  Laconia.  Pmts.  8,  c.  10. 

EuPAGiim,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

EupalImon,  one  of  Ibe  hunters  of  the  Caly- 
dooian  boar.     Ovid,  Met  8,  v.  860. 

EuPALiMus,  the  father  of  Daedalus  and  of  Me- 
tiadusa.    Jipollod,  8,  c  15. 

EupXtoiu  a  son  of  Atiiiocbus.— — The  sor- 
name  of  EuptOor  was  given  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  &c.  Strab. 
12. 

EufItoria,  a  town  of  Papblajpnia  built  by 
Mithridates,  and  called  afterwards  Pompeiopolii 

by  Pompey.    Plin,  6,  c.  2. Another  called 

MagnopoUs  in  Pontos,  now  Tehenikeh.  S^ub, 
12. 

EuPBiTHEs,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  father  to  An- 
tioous.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had  fled 
before  (he  vengeance  of  the  Tbvtiprotians,  whose 
territories  he  bad  laid  waste  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  pirates.  During  the  absence  of  Ulysses 
he  was  one  of  the  most  importuning  lovers  of 
Penelope,    ffomcr.  Od.  16. 

EvpHAEs,  succeeded  Androdei  oo  the  throne 
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of  MMscoia,  tnd  in  his  rei|;n  the  int  MeJaU 

ma  vnr  began.    He  died  B.  C.  ISO.    Ptm:  4, 
c.  6  aud<. 

£uPHANTv«,  a  poet  and  historiaa  oTOIjmdioa, 
son  of  £ubulides,  and  preceptor  Co  Antigonns 
-king  of  Macedonia.    Di/og.  in  EueL 

EoPBEHB,  a  woman  who  was  none  to  the 
Muses,  and  mother  of  Crocus  by  Pan.    Pout. 

EuPHBMus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  £uropa, 
ffko  was  among  the  Atgonaou,  and  the  hunters 
«f  the  Calydonian  boar.  He  was  so  swift  and 
light  that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  without 
acaMe  wetting  his  feet    Frndar,  P^ftiL  4. 

4poUod,  I,  c  9 — Pmu.  6,  c.  17 One  of 

Ihe  U  reek  captains  beibra  Tnj,    Hmntr,  It,  2, 
▼.  363. 

EupHORBUs,  a  fiunons  Trajan,  son  of  Pan* 
tbous,  the  first  who  wounded  Palroclus,  whom 
Hector  lulled.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of  Me- 
nelaus,  who  hung  his  shield  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Argos.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the 
4toctriiie  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion of  Bouls,  affirmed  that  he  had  been  once 
Eupborbus,  and  that  his  soul  recollected  many 
exploits  which  bad  been  done  while  it  animated 
that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  further  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  showed  at  first  sight  the  abield  of 
Eupborbus  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  Owi.  Jtfel. 
J6,v.l«0^Pauf  t,c.  ll.-'Uomer.IL  16 and 

11. ^A  physician  of  Juba,  king  of  Manrita- 

aia. 

EcrpHMiiON,  a  Greek  poetof  Chalcis  in  £a- 
hashj  in  the  age  of  Antiochas  the  Great  Tibe- 
rius took  him  lor  his  model  for  correct  writing, 
and  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  hung  his  pictunes 
in  all  the  public  libraries.  His  father*s  name 
was  Polymnetas.  H«  died  In  his  66th  year,  B. 
C.  fSO.     Cieeiw  tUMd  D,  S,  c.  64,  calls  him 

Obietimm. ^Tbe  falher  of  iBschylos  bore  the 

name  name. 

EupoaiKo*,  a  famous  painter  and  sculptor 

of  Corinth.  PUtu  34,  c.  8. This  name  was 

cavMDon  to  many  Greeks. 

EuPHRATBs,  a  disciple  of  Plato  who  gorern- 
ed  Macedonia  with  absolute  authority  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas,  and  rendered  himself  odious 
by  bis  cruelty  and  pedantry.  AAer  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  he  was  murdered  by  Parmenio.— ^ 
A  stoic  philosopher  in  the  ag«  of  Adrian,  who 
destroyed  himself,  with  the  emperor^  leave,  to 
escape  the  miseries  of  old  age,  A.  D.  IM.  Die. 
A  large  and  celeiirated  river  of  Mesopota- 
mia, rising  from  mount  Taurus  in  Armenia,  and 
discharging  itself  with  the  Tigrie  into  the  Per- 
aian  gulf.  It  is  very  rapid  in  its  course,  and 
misses  tlironc;fa  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Baby- 
lon, it  inundates  the  country  of  Mesopotamia 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  and,  like  the 
Nile,  in  Egypt,  happHy  ficrtilices  the  adjacent 
fields.  Cyrus  dried  up  its  ancient  channel,  and 
cbanired  the  course  of  the  waters  when  he  he- 
sifged  Bab)1oa.  Stiab.  U.-^ela,  1,  e.  S,  t 
S,  c.  8.— PUn.  S,  c.  24.— rtry.  Q  1,  v.  609, 
I.  4,  ▼.  660. 

EupuRON,  an  aspiring  man  of  Sicyon,  who  en- 
slaved bis  country  by  bribety.   Diod  16. 

EupHRdsf  NA,  one  of  the  Graces,  sister  ta 
Aglaia  aikd  Thalia,    Fai».  9«  c.  36. 
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BoruB,«n  island  of  the  lyihene  tea,  aett* 
Neapolia. .  Slat  3,  Sth.  1,  149. 

EQpdU8,-a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  who  flonw 
flhed  486  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
sererely  lashed  the  vioes  and  immoraliliea  of 
his  age.  It  is  said  that  he  had  ooaipoied  17 
dramatical  pieces  at  the  age  of  11.  He  had  a 
dog  so  attached  to  him,  that  at  his  death  he  re- 
fused all  aliments,  and  starved  himself  on  hia 
tomb.  6ome  suppose  that  Alcibiades  pot  Ea- 
polis  to  death  becaase  he  had  ridiculed  him  ki 
a  comedy  which  he  had  written  against  the 
Baptae,  the  prieaU  of  the  nddeas  Colytto,  and 
the  impure  ceiemonies  or  their  wonh^;  hat 
Suidas  maiatains  that  he  perished  in  a  sea  Aghl 
between  the  Atfaeaiane  and  the  LacedaemonianB 
in  the  Hellespont,  and  that  on  that  account  hia 
Doantiymen,  pitying  his  fate,  decreed  that  na 
poet  should  ever  after  gp  to  war.  Horal.  1, 
iSal.  4, 1,  f ,  But.  10.— Cic.  td  dUU.  6,  ep.  l.~ 

Eupoupus,  a  ceometrieian  of  Maeedoolli. 

A  painter.    PUn.  34,  c  8. 

EuRiAMAssA,  a  town  near  Cfuoa.    P&n,  5, 

€.31. 

EuAipKDBs,  a  oelebrated  (ragie  poet,  bom  at 
Salamis  the  day  on  which  the  army  of  Xerxea 
was  defeated  by  the  Greeks.  He  studied  ela- 
qoenee  under  Prodicoa,  ediics  under  Soerate^ 
and  philosophy  under  Anaaagoras.  He  applied 
himself  to  dramatical  composition,  and  his  wri- 
tings tecame  so  mnch  the  adnuratioa  of  bin 
eoanlrymen,  (hat  the  nqfoKunate  Greeks  who 
had  acoompanied  Nicias  in  htseipedition  against 
Syracuse,  were  Ireed  Irom  slavery,  only  by  re- 
peating some  verses  from  the  pieces  of  Eori* 
pides.  The  poet  often  retired  from  the  society 
of  mankind,  and  confined  himself  in  a  solitaiy 
cave  near  Salanus,  where  he  wrote  and  finished 
bis  moat  exceNent  tragedies.  The  talents  of 
Sophocles  were  looked  upon  by  Euripides  with 
jealousy,  and  the  great  enmi^  which  alwaya 
reigned  between  the  two  poets,  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  comic  muse  of  Aristophanes  to 
ridicule  them  both  on  the  stage  with  socccss  and 
humour.  During  the  representation  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  the  audience,  dis- 
pleased with  some  lines  in  the  composition,  d^ 
sired  the  writer  to  strike  them  off  Eoripidea 
heard  the  reproof  with  iadienation;  he  advaneed 
forward  on  the  tage,  and  told  the  spectators  that 
he  came  there  to  ins troct  them,  and  not  to  re- 
ceive instruction.  Another  piece,  in  which  he 
called  riches  the  nunmiMi  tsiinw  and  the  admi* 
ration  of  sods  and  men,  gave  equal  dissatiafaep' 
tion,  hot  the  poet  desired  the  audience  to  listen 
with  silent  attention,  for  the  eoneloaion  of  the 
whole  would  ahow  them  ikt  panishmcnt  which 
attended  the  lovers  of  opulenoe.  The  ridicule 
and  envy  to  which  be  was  cootiaaally  eipeaed, 
obliged  him  at  last  to  remove  ftom  'Alheaa.  He 
retired  to  the*eoart  of  Archelaas  king  of  Mace- 
donia, where  he  received  the  most  conspicaooa 
marks  of  royal  munificence  nnd  friendship.  Hia 
end  was  as  deplorable  as  it  was  nacomman.  It  • 
is  said  that  the  dogs  of  Archelaas  met  him  ie 
his  solitarr  walks,  and  tore  hia  body  to  pieoea 
407  years  before  the  christian  en,  in  the  Ifilh 
year  of  his  age.    Eoriptdeamiote  76  tngediesi 
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«r  «UA  «ly  19  an  extaoC;  the  moit  amofed 
•r  whiek  are  bn  Plheoiiw,  OrMlet,  Medea, 
Aadraaache,  Blectn,  Hip|iolytis,  Ipbigeaie  in 
Ailii,  IpUgeaia  in  Taorit,  Herculei  and  the 
IVsades.  He  is  peculiariy  bappj  in  expre«ing 
Ifce  paiiioat  of  love,  efpecinlly  tte  move  tender 
aad  iDiHMted.  To  tlie  pathee  he  baa  added  tob- 
Uaitjj  and  the  nMiC  eoouDoo  ex|ifesHoni  have 
feceived  m  perfect  politb  fttMB  bis  pen.  In  bit 
ncnQo,  ai  n  k  cepened,  he  wes  noble  and  nin- 
jetlic  and  bit  deportment  wu  tlivayf  grave  aad 
aeiMMM.  He  was  slow  in  composing,  and  labour 
cd  irith  dificnl^,  from  which  eireamstance  a 
Ibdish  and  malevoleat  poet  once  obsenred,  that 
he  had  writlm  100  verses  in  three  days,,  while 
Eoripidee  had  written  only  three.  TnUt  says 
fiaripades,  M  thsn  ii  tka$  SJfntnot  htlwun 
fw  pastry  and  miau;  yours  loii/  $xfwt  w  ikaru 
Sm^kmiwumMkaUlimfortigtitoemu.  Baii> 
pides  was  each  an  enemy  to  the  Ibir  lei,  that 
iOBM  have  called  him  fu^vytfm  women  kaUTf 
aad  perhaps  from  this  aTcrsion  arose  the  impore 
and  diabolical  machinations  which  appear  in  his 
female  characters;  an  obicrTation,  however, 
which  he  lefated  by  siting  be  bed  lailhfoUy 
copied  nature.  In  spile  of  all  his  antipathy  he 
was  manied  twice,  bat  his  connexions  were  so 
iajndiciowa,  that  he  was  oompelled  to  divorce 
both  Us  wives.  The  best  editioos  of  this  great 
poet  are  that  of  Musgrave,  4  vols.  4to.  Oxon. 
1718;  |hnK  of  Gaater  apod  Commelin>  12mo. 
S  vob.  ^691;  and  that  of  Barnes,  fol.  Cantab. 
16M.  There  are  also  several  valoable  editions 
of  detached  playsu  Diod.  IS.— Fal.  JHosr.  5,  c. 
I.—Cic  in.  l,e.  60.  Or.  S,  o.  7^.dffr«ed.  1, 4, 
qgit,%\Fm^.t,    TWe.  1  and  4,  &c. 

Euairus,  a  aanow  strait  which  separates  the 
ialnndorEeboMfiom  thecoastof  BoBotia.  Its 
flnz  and  redox,  which  eoatinoed  regular  doring 
18  or  11^  days,  and  were  nnoonunonly  ansettled 
the  rest  of  the  oMmth,  was  a  matter  of  deep  in- 
aairy  aasoog  the  ancienU,  and  it  is  said  that 
Arialolie  threw  himself  into  it  because  he  was 
anablc  to  And  out  the  caoses  of  that  pbsoome- 

■on.    Liv.  28,  e.  8 JMeie,  2,  c  7.— i>ltii.  2, 

C  96.--Areb.  9. 

fivaisTBuiss.     Ftd.  Eurysthenei. 

LvnoMos,  a  city  of  Caria.  lie.  SS,  c.  SS,  I. 
SS,  c.  SO. 

£unopA,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
fte  eafth,  known  among  the  ancients,  exteodiag, 
according  to  modem  surveys,  about  SOOO  miles 
from  north  to  south,  an^  2500  from  eest  to  west. 
Tboegb  inferior  in  extent,  yet  it  is  superior  to 
Ihe  others  in  the  learning,  power,  and  abilities 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  kwonded  on  the  east  by 
the  iEgean  sea,  Hellespont,  Euxioe,  Palus  Meo- 
tis,  and  the  Tennis  in  a  nortben  direction.  The 
Heditenranean,  divides  it  from  Africa  on  the 
moth,  and  oar  the  west  and  north  it  is  washed  by 
the  Atlaotie  aad  Northern  Oceans.  It  is  sop- 
poeed  Id  receive  its  name  from  Europe,  who  was 
eanried  there  1^  Jupiter   Mtla.  2,  c.  1.-— P/tn. 

S,  c  1,  &c iMsmti.  S,  V.  2U,—  Firg.  JEn. 

Ij  V.  222.— *-A  daughter  of  Agenor  king  of 
Pboesucia  and  Telepbassa.  She  was  so  beauti- 
ful, that  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
the  better  to  seduce  her,  he  usnin«'d  the  shape 
of  a  bell,  and  mingled  with  the  herds  of  Age- 


MT,  while  Soropa,  with  her  female  attendants^ 
were  gathering  flowers  in  the  meadows  Europn 
caressed  the  beautiful  animal,  and  at  last  bad 
the  oonrage  to  sit  open  bis  back.  The  god  took 
advantage  of  her  situation,  and  with  precipitate 
steps  retired  lowaids  the  shore,  and  crossed  the 
sea  vrith  Earspa  on  his  back,  and  arrived  safe  ia 
Crete.  Here  he  aMomed  bis  original  sbape,  aad 
declared  bis  love»  The  nymph  consented,  thoogfi 
she  had  once  made  v»ws  or  perpetnat  celibacy, 
and  she  became  mother  of  Minos,  Saipedon, 
and  Rhadamaothns.  After  this  distingaisbed 
amour  with  Jupiter,  she  manied  Asterins  king 
of  Crete  This  monarch  seeing  himself  without 
children  bv  Europe,  adopted  the  fruit  of  her 
amours  wiui  Jupiter,  and  always  esteemed  Mi- 
nos, Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthu*  as  his  own 
children.  Some  suppose  that  Europe  Ined 
about  1S52  years  before  the  christian  ere.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  fab  lS.-.J»fosiA.  JdyL-^JfyoUod  2,  c. 

6, 1.  S,  c  1. One  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 

th,  S66.— — A  part  of  Thrace  near  monnt 
Hsemas.    iwirin.  7,  c.  1. 

EoaopJtvs,  a  pabronymtc  of  Minos  (he  son  of 
Europe.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  23. 

EvROPs,  a  kiag  of  Sicyoa,  son  of  MtoMltm^ 
who  died  B.  C    I99S.     Ptmn  2,  c.  8. 

Einiitos,  a  king  of  Macedonia,  9ec.  iii8fi«. 

7,  c.  1. ^A  town  of  Macedonia  oa  the  Axios. 

FHn,  4,  c.  10. 

EraoTAs,  a  son  of  Lelex,  fether  to  Sparta, 
who  flutrried  Lacedmmen.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  kings  of  Laconia,  and  gave  hiename  to  the 
river  which  flows  near  Sparta.    JpoUod,  3,  c. 

l8.~Pai».  S,  c.  1. A  river  of  Leconia, 

flowing  by  SparU.  U  was  caNed  by  way  oC 
emioenoe,  Basilipoiamos,  the  king  qf  riven,  and 
worshipped  by  the  Spartans  as  a  powerful  god. 
Laurels,  reeds,  myrtles,  and  olives,  grew  on  ita 
banks  in  ereat  abundance.  Strak.  8. — Pout. 
3,  c.  L— £tv.  36,  c  29.— rtTjr.  Ed.  8,  v.  82. 

— Pfoi.  4. A  river  in  Thessaly  near  mount 

Olympus,  called  also  Ttlorenis.  It  joined  the 
Peaens,  but  was  not  supposed  to  incorporate  with 
it.     Strab,  6.— Pfin.  4,  c.  8. 

EuROTO,  a  daughter  of  Danaus  by  Po]yxo» 
jSjioUod. 

EoRus,  a  wind  blowirg  from  the  eastern  parti 
of  the  world.  The  Latins  sometimes  called  it 
Vurtumus.  Optd.  Tritt.  1,  el.  2.   Mtt.  11,  &c« 

EurtIle,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  as- 
sisted ^etes,  &e.    ITace.  4. A  daughter  of 

Minos,  mother  of  Orion  by  Neptune. A 

daughter  of  Prmtus  kiog  of  Arges.— «— Ooe  of 
the  CfocgoDS  who  was  immortal.  Hetlod,  Tkeog* 
V.  207. 

EuRTlkca,  one  of  the  Peloponnesian  chicfe 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  80  ships. 
Homer.  II.  2.— An  illegitimate  son  of  Ulys- 
ses aad  Evippe.    Scphocl, 'A  son  of  Melas, 

taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  &c.    JIfoUod.  1,  c. 

8. ^A  Trojan  who  came  with  £neas  iote 

Italy,  and  rendered  biiuself  famous  fur  his  Im- 
mortal   friendship  witb  Nisus.      Vid    Nisus. 

Virg.  .^'n.  9,  v.  119. A  pleasant  place  of 

Sicily  near  Syracuse.    Liv.  25,  c.  25. ^A 

Lacedaemonian  general  in  the  second  Messcnian 
war. 

EihitbItxs,  a  herald  bi  the' Trojan  war  wha 
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took  Briseis  from  Achilles  by  order  of  Agamem- 
noD.    Homer.  IL  1,  v.  Si. — Ovid.  Heroid.  S. 

A  warrior  of  Argos,  often  victorious  at  the 

Nemeao  games,  Sic.  Paut.  I,  c.  29.  One 
of  the  Argonauts. 

EuRTBiA,  the  mother  of  Lucifer  and  all  the 

stars.     Heriod, A  daughter  of  Pontus  and 

Terra,  mother  of  Aslraeus,  Pallas,  and  Perses, 
bj  CriuB. A  daughter  of  Tbespias.  ,^llod. 

EurtbiXdes,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Sa- 
lamis  against  Xeries.  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
oflercd  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians, upon  which  the  Athenian  said,  Strike  me, 
but  hear  me.  Herodot.  8,  c.  2,  74,  &c.— Ptttf. 
in  Tkem.—C.  Jfep.  in  Them, 

EvRTBius,  a  son  of  Eurjrtus  king  of  Argos, 
killed  in  a  wai*  between  bis  coootiymen  and  the 

Athenians.    JhoUod.  2,  c.  8. A  ton  of  Ne- 

reus  and  Ghlons.    Id,  1,  c.  9. 

EuRTCLEA,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Ops  of 
Ithaca.-  Laertes  bought  her  for  20  oxen,  and 
gave  her  his  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treated 
her  with  much  tenUcrnesi  and  attention.  0o- 
mer,  Od.  19. 

EuRTCLKs,  an  orator  of  Syracuse  who  pro- 
posed to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to  death, 
and  to  confine  to  bard  labour  all  the  Adienian 
soldiers  in  the  quarries.  jP/iU.— -A  Lacedc- 
^  monian  at  the  battle  of  Actiom  on  the  side  of 

*  Au^tus.    Sd,  in  JSnUm, A  soothsayer  of 

Athens. 

EurtcrXtes,  a  king  of  Sparta,  descended 
from  Hercules.    HerodoL  1,  c.  204. 

EuRTCRATiDAs,  R  son  of  Anaxaodet,  &c. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  204. 

EurtdIiios,  a  Trojan  skilled  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams.  His  two  sons  were  killed  by 
Diomedes  during  the  Trojan  war.    Homer,  II. 

5,  V.  148. One  of  Penelope*s  suitors.     Od. 

22,  T.  28S. A  wrestler  oi  Cyrene,  who,  in 

a  combat,  had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces  by  his 
antagonist,  which  he  swallowed  without  showing 
any  signs  of  pain,  or  discontinuing  the  fight. 
JEUm.  V,  H.  10,  c.  19. ^Asonof  .^gyptus. 

EurtdXme,  the  wife  of  Leotychides,  king  of 
Sparta.     Herodot. 

'  EurtdIuKdai,  a  king  of  Lacedaemon,  of  ttie 
&mily  of  the  Proclidse.    Paut,  3,  c.  10. 

EoRTDicB,  the  wifb  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  by  her  husband  Alex- 
ander, Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daughter 
called  Euryone.  A  criminal  partiality  for  her 
daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
hand  and  the  kingdom,  made  her  conspire 
against  Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  aTtctim 
to  her  infidelity,  had  not  Euryone  discovered  it. 
Amyntas  forgave  her.  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne  after  bis  father's  death,  and  perished  by 
the  ambition  of  his  mother.  Peraiccas,  who 
focceeded  him,  shared  bis  fate;  bnt  Philip,  who 
waa  the  next  in  succession,  secured  himself 
against  all  attempts  from  bis  mother,  and  ascend- 
ed die  throne  with  peace  and  nniversal  satis&e- 
tioD.  Eurydice  fted  to  Iphicrates  the  Athenian 
general  for  protection.    Tbo  manoet  of  ber 


death  is  onknown.    C.  Xep.  in  fykk,  S. ^A 

daughter  of  Amyntas,  who  married  her  uncle 
Aridaeus,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Aridxua 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  but  he  was 
totally  governed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife, 
who  called  back  Cassander,  and  joined  her 
forces  with  his  to  march  against  Polyperchon 
and  Olympias.  Eurydice  was  forsaken  by  her 
troops,  Arideus  was  pierced  through  with  arrowa 
by  order  of  Olympias,  who  commanded  Eury- 
dice to  destroy  berself  either  by  poison,  the 

sword,  or  the  halter.  She  chose  the  latter. 

The  wife  of  the  poet  Orpheus.  As  she  fled  be- 
fore Aristseus,  who  wished  to  offer  her  violence, 
she  was  bit  by  a  serpent  in  the  grass,  and  died 
of  the  wound.  Orpheus  was  so  disconsolate  that 
he  ventured  to  go  to  bell,  where,  by  the  melodj 
of  his  lyre,  he  obtained  from  Pluto  the  restora- 
tion of  his  wife  to  life,  provided  he  did  not  look 
behind  before  he  came  upon  earth.  He  vio- 
lated the  conditions,  as  his  eagerness  to  see  his 
wife  rendered  him  forgetful.  He  looked  behind, 
and  Eurydice  was  for  ever  taken  from  him. 

[Vid.  Orpheus.]     Virg.  Q.  4,  v.  467,  &e 

Paus.  9,  c.  SO.—Ooi^i.  Met,  10,  v.  SO,  &c. 

A  daughter  of  Adrastos  JipoUod.  3,  e.  12. 

One  of  the  Danaides  who  married  Dyas.    M, 

2,  c.  1. The  wife  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Ne- 

msea  in  Peloponnesus.  Id.  1,  c.  9. A  daugh- 
ter of  Actor.  Id. A  wife  of  ifineas.  Paus. 

10,  e.  26. A  daughter  of  Ampbiarans.     Id, 

9,  c.  L7. A  danzhter  of  Antipater,  who  mar- 
ried one  of  the  Ptolemies.    Id.  I,  c.  7. A 

daughter  of  king  Philip.    Id.  5,  c.  17. A 

daughter  of  Lacedaemon.    Id.  3,  e.  13. A  \ 

daughter  of  Clymeous,  who  married  Nestor. 

Homer  Od ^A  wife  of  Demetrius,  descended 

from  Miltiades.    Piut  vn  Demetir, 

EuRYGAKiA,  a  wife  of  CEdipus.    JpolML 

EuRTLEON,  a  king  of  the  Latins,  called  also 
Ascanius. 

EuRf  lScrvs,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulys- 
ses, the  only  one  who  did  not  taste  the  potions 
of  Circe.  His  prudence  however  forsook  him 
in  Sicily,  where  he  carried  away  the  flocks  sa- 
cred to  Apollo,  for  which  sacrilegious  crime  he 
was  shipwrecked.    Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  205^,  1. 

I£,  V.  196. Ovid,  Met.  14,  v.  287 A 

man  who  broke  a  conduit  whicli  conveyed  water 

into  Cyrrhse,  &c.    PotifCtn.  6. A  man  who 

discovered  the  conspiracy  which  was  made 
against  Alexander  by  Hermolans  and  others. 
Cwi.  8,  c.  6. 

EuRf  mXchus,  a  powerful  Theban  who  seized 

Pl'citaei  by  treachery,  &c. One  of  Penelope's 

suitors. A  son  of  Antenor. A  lover  of 

Hippodamia.    Paus. 

£urtm£db,  the  wife  of  Glaucas  king  of  Ephy- 
ra.     JipoUod. 

EurtmSdon,  the  father  of  Periboea,  by  whom 
Neptune  had  Nausithous.  Homer.  Od.  7.— 
A  river  of  Pamphylia,  near  which  the  Persians 
were  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Cimoo^ 

B.  C.  470.     Ut>.  33,  c.  41,  I.  87,  c.  23. 

A  man  who  accused  Aristotle  of  propagating 
profane  doctrines  in  the  Lyceum. 

Eortm£nb8,  a  son  of  Neleos  and  CUoris. 
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SmmrifoiB,  me  of  the  Ocewidei,  notfaer 

eCthe  Graees.  Hmod^ ^A  daughter  of  Apollo, 

motiicr  of  Atfrastui  end  Eriphjle ^A  woman 

of  LcBMis,  &€.  FUcC'  S,  f.  1S6. ^The  wife 

of  Ljciurgm  uBof  Aiens.  JipoUod,  S,  c.  9. 

Tbe  luotUcr  of  Asopua  by  Japiter.   Id.  8,  c  13. 

Oike  of  Peneiope^'s  femaie  atteodaoCa.  Ho' 

mnr.  Od.  II,  T.  616. ^An  Athenian  aoot  with 

a  reinfoffcemeat  lo  Miciaa  ia  Sicily.  PhU,  m 
.Vic. 

EluaTudmri,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell.  Pent. 
10,  c  28. 

£iraTdtf  K,  a  daughter  of  Aayntas  king  of  Ma- 
ceduoia,  by  Eorydice. 

EvaTYOM,  a  king  of  Sparta,  aon  of  Sooa.  His 
reigo  was  so  gloriooa,  that  bis  deaoeadanta  were 
called  Ewr^inniid^e.    Pttm.  3,  c.  7. 

EuaTFTLB,  a  daoghter  of  Ibespios. 

£uaf  PT1.U8,  a  son  of  Teiephus  and  Aslyoche, 
was  killed  in  the  Trujan  war  by  Pyrrfans.  He 
made  his  court  to  Cassandra.    Homer.  IL  11. 

A  Grecian  at  the  Trojan  war.   Homer.  IL 

2. A  prince  of  Olcnus  who  went  with  Her- 

cales  ai^nst  Laomedon.    Poiu.  7,  c.  18. 

A  son  of  Mecisteos  who  signalized  himself  in 
the  war  of  the  Epigoni  against  Thebes,    ^^poir 

fad.  S. A  son  of  Temenns  king  of  Meksenia, 

who  conspired  against  his  father's  life.    Id.  8, 

e.  6. A  son  of  Neptune  killed  by  Hercules. 

Jd.  £,  e.  7. One  of  Penelope^s  soitors.     Id. 

8,  c.  10. A  Thessalian  who  became  deliri- 

oos  for  looking  into  a  box  which  fell  to  his  share 

after  the  plunder  of  Troy.   Pw$.  7,  c.  19. 

A  soothsayer  in  the  Grecian  camp  before  Troy, 
sent  to  cottsaU  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  how  his 
countrymen  coold  return  safe  home.  The  re- 
soil  of  hia  inqoihes  was  tbe  injunction  to  o^r 
an  human  sacrifice.  Fwv.  JEn,  2,  f.  114 — 
Omd. 

£cniTfTizJbrEs,  a  son  of  Arislodemus,  who 
lired  in  peipeloal  dissenUon  with  his  twin  bro- 
ther Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the  Spar- 
tan throne.  It  was  unknown  which  of  the  two 
was  bom  first;  the  mother,  who  wished  to  see 
both  her  sons  raised  on  the  throne,  refheed  to 
declare  it,  and  they  were  both  appointed  kings 
of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  B. 
C.  1102.  After  the  death  of  the  two  brothers, 
tbe  Lacedemonians,  who  knew  not  to  what  fa- 
mily the  right  of  seniority  and  saccesaioa  be- 
loBged,  permitted  two  kings  to  ait  on  the  throne, 
one  of  each  Auoily .  The  descendants  of  Eniys- 
tbeoea  were  called  Emrydhemda;  and  those  of 
Procles,  JProelid^,  It  waa  inconsistent  with  the 
lam  of  Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the  samo  family 
to  ascend  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
sonwtimea  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny. 
EoiystheDea  had  a  aon  called  Agis,  who  sue- 
ceededhim.  Hia  deaoendanta  were  called  ^tf^ 
de.  There  aat  en  the  throoe  of  Sparta  31  kinj^ 
of  the  fiunily  of  Koiysthenea,  and  only  24  of  the 
Proclidse.  The  former  were  the  more  illustri* 
ooa.  Btroda.  4,  e.  147, 1.  6,  c  62.— PmM. 
S,  c.  1. — C.  Mp.  in  •9ges. 

EuRTiTBBiilDA.     Fid.  Euryslhenea. 

EvBTSTBBira,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycens, 
SOD  of  Sthenelna  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of  Fe- 
lopa.  Juno  hastened  his  birth  by  two  months, 
that  he  might  come  into  the  world  before  Hei^ 


eulea  dw  son  of  Akmcna,  as  the  youQger  of  the 
two  waa  doomed  by  order  of  Jupiter  to  be  aub- 
aer? ient  to  the  will  of  the  other.  [Vid,  Alcme- 
na.]  This  natural  right  was  eruelly  exercised 
by  Eoiystheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of 
Hercules,  and  who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  re- 
lation, imposed  upon  him  the  most  dangerous 
and  uncommon  enterprises  well  kno\vn  by  the 
name  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercales.  The  su<^ 
cess  of  Hercules  in  achieving  those  perilous  la- 
bours alarmed  Curystheus  in  a  g^ter  degree, 
and  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen  vetsel, 
where  he  might  secure  himself  a  safe  retreat  in 
case  of  danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules, 
Eurystheus  renewed  his  cruelties  against  his 
children,  and  made  war  against  Geyx  king  of 
Tcachinia,  because  he  had  given  them  supfwit, 
and  treated  them  with  hospitality.  He  waa 
killed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  by  Uyllaa 
the  son  of  Hercules.  His  head  was  sent  to  Ale- 
mena  the  mother  of  Hercules,  who  mindful  of 
the  cruelties  which  her  son  had  suflered,  insult 
ed  it  and  tore  oat  the  eyea  with  the  most  inve- 
terate fnry.  Eurystheus  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus  his  nephew.  Hygku 
fab.  30  and  32.— ^^w/^.  2,  c.  4,  &c.— Pmif. 
1,  e.  33, 1.  3,  c.  6.— OoicC  Md,  9,  fab.  6.^ 
Ftfy.  .£».  8,  ▼.  292. 

LuRTTB,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamus,  who 

manned  Parthaon.   JlpoUod. The  mother  ef 

Hallirhotius,  by  Neptune.    Id. 

EuuTTBA,  a  town  of  Achaia.  Pom.  7,  c.  18. 

EtrxTTiLB,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.— A 
daughter  of  Leucippus.    JSpoUod. 

EuaTTHiuu,  the  wife  of  Theatina.  JpolML 

Bunt TBiov  and  Evbttiow,  a  centaur  whose 
insolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause  of  thft 
quanel  between  the  Lapilhss  and  Centaurs,  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.    OvU.  MH.  12 — 

Pons.  6,  c.  10.— Hestod.  TUog. A  herda^ 

man  Of  Geryon  killed  by  Hercules.  ^polML 
2. A  king  of  Sparta,  who  seixed  upon  Man- 
tinea  by  stratagem.    PoliifCBm.  2. One  of  the 

Argonauto.     Ovid.  JMkt,  8,  ▼.  311. ^A  son  of 

Lycaoo,  who  signaliied  himself  dariog  the  fa- 
nend  games  exhibited  in  Sicily  by  iGneaa.  Vvrg* 

JEn,  5,  ▼.  496. ^A  ailversmith.     Id.  10,  ▼. 

499. — _A  man  of  Ueraclea  coiiTicted  of  adul- 
teiy.  His  punishment  was  the  cause  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  oligarchical  power  there.  JirisUiL 
6,  Pom. 

EoBins,  (idat)  a  patronymic  of  lole  dau^« 
ter  of  Eurytus.     Ovid.  Jtfet  9.  fob.  11. 

Eoafros,  a  son  of  Mercury,  among  the  Ar- 
gonautc.  Flau.  1,  v.  439.  — ^A  kingof  (Ecfaai- 
lia,  father  to  lole.  He  offered  his  daughter  to 
him  who  shot  a  bow  better  than  himself.  Her- 
cules conquered  him,  and  put  him  to  death  be- 
cause he  refused  him  his  daughter  as  the  prixe 

ofhisTictory.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  4  and  7. ik 

son  of  Actor,  eonceraed  in  the  ware  between 
Augiaa  and  Hercnies,  and  killed  by  the  here. 

^A  son  of  Attgias  killed  by  Hercules  as  he 

was  going  to  Corinth  to  celebrate  the  Isthmiaa 
games.  .%)ttod.— A  person  killed  in  hunt- 
ing the  Calydooian  boar. A  son  of  Hippo- 
coon.    Id,  8,  c.  10. A  giant  killed  by  Hef^ 

cules  or  Bacohoi  for  makUig  wv  gainst  the 
gods. 
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tviKBik,  an  empren,  wife  to  GovttafttiiM, 
Ice.  She  died  A.  D.  S60,  highly  ud  deserved- 
ly lamented.  % 

£o»BBios,  a  bishop  of  Ciesarei  in  pf$t  far 
▼our  with  the  emperor  Consiantiae.  He  was 
coaeemed  io  the  theological  dispates  of  Arius 
aod  Athanasins,  and  distincalsfaed  himself  by 
bis  writi^,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal bistoiy ,  the  life  of  Goostantrne,  Chronicoa^ 
EnuDgelipat  preparations,  and  other  numerons 
bpeatises,  most  of  which  are  now  lost  The  best 
edition  of  his  Preparatio  aod  Demonstratio  ETao- 

felica,  is  by  Vigeras,  i  vols,  folio;  Rotb^magi, 
628;  and  of  bis  eedesiastical  bittmy  by  Read- 
i&g,  folio  Cantab.  17S0. 

Eosuios,  a  samame  of  Bacebm. 

EosBPos  and  Pbdasos,  the  twin  sons  of  Bn- 
colion  killed  in  the  Trojan  war.    fhmer,  li.  6. 

EusTATRius,  a  OreelE  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Homer.  The  best  edition  of  this  fery 
Talnable  aaduMr,  is  that  poblished  at  Basil,  3 
Tols.  folio,  1660.  It  is  to  be  lamented  the  de- 
lign  of  Alexander  Potitos,  begun  at  Florence  in 
1736,  and  pablisbed  in  the  first  fife  books  of  the 
Iliad,  is  not  exteoted,  as  a  Latin  translation  of 
fbese  excellent  commeotaries  ii  among  the  de- 

nderata  of  the  present  day. ^A  man  who  wrote 

a  very  foolish  Romance  in  Greek,  entitled  de 
Jkmmte  tmd  hmenn  cmerihtf,  edited  by  Ganl- 
ttims,  8fo.  Paris,  1617. 

Evr JiA,  a  town  of  Areadia.  Pons.  8,  e.  37. 
*  EvTBLiDAs,  a  Aunotts  statnaiy  of  Argoe.  U, 
8,  e.  10. 

EuTBan,  one  of  the  Moses,  dangbter  to  Jik 
piter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  mn- 
eie,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventress  of  the 
Ante  aod  of  all  wina  instmmenti.  She  is  re- 
presented as  crowned  with  flowers  and  holding 
a  Ante  in  her  bands.  Some  mytbologists  atiri- 
bnted  to  her  the  invention  of  tragedy,  more  com- 
monly sopposed  to  be  the  prodoction  of  Melpo- 
mene.    Hd.  Mmn. ^The  name  of  the  mo- 


ther of  ThemiRtocles  according  to  some. 

EuTBTcaiTBs,  a  scalptor  S(  Sicyoo,  son  of 
Lysippns.  He  was  pecoliarly  happr  in  the  pro- 
portions of  his  statues.  Those  of  Hercoles  and 
Alexander  were  in  general  esteem,  and  parli- 
cnlariy  that  of  Medea,  which  was  carried  on  a 
chariot  by  four  horses.  PUn,  34,  c.  8.— —A 
man  who  betrayed  Olynthus  to  Philip. 

EuTBfDBMiTS,  aa  orator  iind  rhetorician  who 
maUy  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
ice     8if9k,  14. 

EuTBTiius,  a  celebrated  boxer  of  Locri  in 
Italy,  &C.    Pout.  6,  c  6 

EimiAriLiis,  a  man  described  as  artful  and 

fallacious  by  Hbrwf.  1,  ep.  18,  ?.  31. ^A 

hair-dresser.    JVorfial,  7,  ep.  83. 

EtrraipiLVs,  (Volomn.)  a  fliead  of  M.  An- 
tony. 8ce.    Cic  Pmi.  33. 

Buraopius,  a  Latin  historiaa  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  ia  the  fa- 
tal eipeditioa  against  the  Persians.  His  origin 
ah  weUju  his  £gnity  an  onknowa;  yet 
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supposci IWnd  flie  Ipithet of  CfaiiHtinw  prefo- 
ed  to  his  history,  thai  he  was  a  Roman  senator. 
He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
from  the  age  01  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Valens,  to  whoia  the  work  wae  dedicated. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  art  Of  all  bis  works  the 
Roman  history  alone  is  extant.  It  is  composed 
with  conciseness  and  proeision,  bat  without  elc» 

Since.  The  best  edition  of  Eutropius  is  that  of 
averkamp.  Cant  nolis  aerionan,  8vo.  L.  Hel. 
1739  and  1763.— A  famous  euooch  at  the 
eovrt  of  Areadius  the  son  of  Theodosias  the 
Great,  6cc. 

EuttchIdb,  a  woman  who  was  thirty  times 
brooght  to  bed,  and  carried  to  the  grave  by 
.twenty  of  her  children.    Plin.  7,  e.  3. 

EuttcbXdbs,  a  learned  servant  of  Attiens, 
&e.     Cic.  16.  ed  JIUie. A  sculptor. 

EuxAMTRiirs,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Dexi- 
tbea.    JfyoUod. 

EuxbnIdas,  a  painter.  See.    P(<n.  36. 

Euxitrvs,  a  ann  who  wrote  a  poetical  bistoiy 
of  tile  fabaloos  ^ges  of  Italy.  /Noiiyt.  Hoi.  1. 

EvxiJivs  PoMTus,  a  sea  between  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, partly  at  the  nortfi  of  Asia  Minor  and  at 
the  west  of  Colchis.  It  was  anciently  called 
«|«no(,  inhotpUdiiU^  on  account  of  the  savage 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  on  its  coasts.  Com- 
merce with  foreig 
of  colonies  in  t 
tened  their  roughness,~i 
ger  called  Axenus,  but  Euxenus,  hospilafris.  The 
Euxine  it  supposed  by  Herodotus  to  be  1387 
miles  long  and  430  broad.  Strabo  calls  it  1100 
miles  long  and  in  circumference  3 1 S6.  It  abounds 
in  all  varieties  of  fish,  aad  receives  the  tribute 
of  above  40  rivers.  It  is  not  of  great  depth,  ex- 
cept in  the  easlem  parts,  whence  some  have 
imagined  that  it  bad  a  subterraneous  oommnni-> 
oation  with  the  Caspian.  It  is  called  the  BUmk 
sea,  lh>m  the  thick  dark  fogp  which  cover  it. 
Omd.  TVifl.  S,  el.  13, 1.  4,  el.  4,  v.  64.— S(ro6. 

3,  Ike — Mda,  1,  c  1 Plin.  3.— JEbrodot.  4» 

c.  86.  •«> 

EuxippB,  a  woman  who  killed  herself  be- 
cause the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  had  ofiered  vio- 
lence to  her  virtae,  &c. 

ExADius,  one  of  tbe  Lapitbe  at  the  nnptiala 
of  Pirithous.  HaiMr.  JL  1,  v.  364.— Ootd.  JTcL 
12,  V.  266. 

EuBTHBs,  a  Parthian  who  cat  of  the  head  of 
Ciassas,  ke.    P^lyan.  7. 

ExAodvus,  tbe  ambassador  of  a  aatioe  ia  Cy- 
prus, who  came  to  Rome  and  talked  so  much  of 
the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  8ce.  that  the  eo«* 
suls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  vessel  (Ul 
of  serpents.  These  venomous  creatures,  fhr 
from  hurting  him,  caressed  him  and  harmleaa* 
ly  licked  him  with  their  tongues.  PUn.  28,  e^ 
3. 

ExoMlTRiB,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sttsntie.. 
JRkwe.  6,T.  144. 


me  innaoinna  on  in  cou».  vrom- 
foreign  nations,  and  tbe  plantation 
1  their  neig^boorbood,  gradually  sof- 
wughness,  and  tbe  sea  was  no  Ion- 
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F&BABIA,  ftitiY«h  St  Soae  w  boMorof 
Cana  wife  of  Jaoos,  when  betas  (/cto) 
were  prewBted  at  an  oblation. 

Faiams,  aow  A^  ft  rifer  of  lulj  io  tbe 
feoitoriet  of  the  Sabiues^  called  alio  Fkufana, 
Omd.  MH.  14,  ▼.  9AA^Vvrg.  JEk.  1,  ▼.  716. 

fABia.  FU.  Fabins  Fabfidaou. 

F&sia.  Lax,  it  awWlii,  was  to  eircomicribe 
fbe  aanber  of  ficcMoren,  ,or  atteodaais  wbicb 
were  allowed  to  caadidateo  ia  caovetsing  for 
fome  bigb  office-    It  wai  pcopooed,  bot  did  not 

FXbia,  a  tribe  at  Roaie.  JECuril.  1,  %f>.  1,  v. 
62.^-— Jl  vestal  virgin,  sister  to  Tcrentia,  Ci- 
cero's wife. 

Fabiami,  sone  of  Ibe  Leperci  at  Rone,  in- 
slitoted  in  boaoor  of  tbe  FabiaD  family. 

FXan,  a  noble  aad  fowerfol  faoiily  at  Rome, 
wbo  derived  their  name  from/oU,  a  bean,  be- 
caosa  some  of  tbeir  ancestors  caltivaled  this 
palie.  They  were  said  to  be  deseeaded  from 
Pohias,  a  supposed  son  of  Hercules  by  an  Ita- 
Jiaa  oymph;  and  they  were  once  so  numerous," 
that  they  took  i^on  themselves  to  wage  war 
agttost  the  Veientes.  Tbey  came  to  a  general 
cagagemeat  n^  the  Cremera,  ia  which  ail  die 
fiffijiy,  consisting  of  306  men,  were  totally  slaio, 
B.  C.  477.  There  only  remained  one,  whose 
tender  age  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  aiid  from 
him  arose  the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages. 
Thefamsly  was  divided  into  sii  diiferent  branch- 
es, (be  jfrnfrstUt,  tiie  Maxbm^  tbe  Ftia/oiii,  the 
ihitcoacs,  the  Donones;  and  the  JHctorcs,  the 
three  ftist  of  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  histoiy,  but  tbe  others  seldom. 
Dioiiys.  9,  c  6.— Jiv.  2,  c.  46,  &C.— JFW.  1, 
c  2— Oaid.  TfkL  2,  v.  fS6.— nrr.  Mk,  6, 
▼.  846. 

Fiaius  Maiimas  RuUianns  was  the  fii^t  of  the 
Fabii  who  obtaiaed  the  sorname  of  JlfaxtiiMis, 
9k  lesseaing  the  power  of  the  popolace  at  elec- 
tions. He  was  master  of  horse,  and  his  vieto- 
ries  over  the  Samoites  In  that  capacity,  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  bedaose  be  engaged  the  ene- 
my without  the  command  of  the  dictator.  He 
was  titz  times  consul,  twice  dictator,  and  once 
censor.  He  triumphed  over  seven  different  na- 
tioas  ia  the  nelghbonthood  of  Rome,  and  ren- 
dered himself  illoslrioas  by  bis  patriotism.— 
Rasticvs,  an  historian  In  the  age  of  Claudius  and 
Nero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca,  and  the 
faeaniams  which  Tacitns  passes  upon  his  style, 
tkes  as  regret  the  loss  of  his  compositions. 
— Maroellinos,  an  historian  in  the  second  cen- 
tsiy.-^— A  Roman  lawyer,  whom  Hx/nA,  1 ,  sat 
%,  V.  154,  ridicnies  as  having  been  caught  in 

aJaitery. Q.  Maximus,  a  celebrated  Ro- 

maa,  Arat  smrnamed  Fermcottif ,  from  a  wart  on 
his  lip,  aad  J^;iiiada^  from  bis  inoffensive  man* 
Bcn.  From  a  dull  and  unpromising  childhood 
be  bant  into  deeds  of  valour  and  heroism,  and 
was  gradually  raised  by  merit  to  the  highest  o^ 
fees  of  the  state.  In  his  first  consulship,  he  ob- 
taiaed a  victory  over  Ligoria,  and  the  fatal  bat- 
tle sfThrasymeous,  occasioned  his  election  to 
tbe  dietatonbip.  in  this  important  office  be  be- 
SU  to  oppose  Aanibal,  not  by  fighting  him  in 
the  open  field  like  his  predecessors,  but  he  con* 
tioaally  haiassed  his  army  by  countemuurcbei 


Ibr  wblcfc  he  nccivad  the  sur- 
name of  CuBCtetor  or  dsteysr.  Such  operations 
for  the  comaMnder  of  the  Roman  armlet,  gave 
offence  (0  some,  and  Fabius  was  even  accused 
oCcowarclice.  He,  however,  still  pursued  the 
Bfcasures  which  prudence  and  reflectioa  seemed 
to  dictate  as  roost  shhitaiy  to  Rome,  and  be  pa- 
tiently  bora  to  see  his  master  of  horse  raised  to 
share  the  dictatorial  digaily  with  himself,  by 
means  of  his  enemies  at  home.  When  he  bad 
laid  down  his  office  of  dictator,  his  successors, 
for  a  while,  followed  his  pitu;  but  the  rashness 
of  Varroy  and  his  contempt  for  tb«  operations  of 
Fabius,  occasioned  the  fatal  battle  of  Cann«« 
Tareatom  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his  arnn 
after  the  battle  of  CauMe,  and  on  that  occasioa 
the  Carthaginiaa  enemy  observed  that  Fabias 
was  the  Annibal  of  Rome.  When  h^  bad  made 
on  agreement  with  Annibal  for  the  ransom  of 
the  captifcs,  which  was  totallv  disapproved  by 
tbe  Romaa  senate,  he  sold  ail  his  estates  to  pay 
the  money,  rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to  the 
enemy.  The  bold  proposal  of  young  Scipio  Io 
go  and  cany  the  war  from  Italy  to  Africa,  was 
rejected  hy  Fabias  as  chimerical  aad  dangerous. 
He  did  not,  hearevcr,  live  to  see  the  snccem  of 
the  Romaa  arms  under  Scipio,  and  the  conquest 
of  Carthage  by  measures  which  he  treated  with 
coatempt  and  heard  with  indignation.  He  4ied 
in  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  been 
five  times  consul,  and  twice  honoured  with  a  tri'^ 
umph.  The  Romans  wen  so  sensible  of  his 
great  merit  and  services,  that  the  expenses  of  ' 
his  fooenU  were  defrayed  from  the  public  trea>^ 
suiy.  Pka.  ia  vUd — F/or.  2,  c  6 — tin — 
Po/y6.-^His  son  bore  the  same  name,  aad 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  noble  father's  vir- 
tues. During  his  consulship  he  received  a  visit 
from  his  father  on  horseback  in  the  camp:  the 
SOB  ordered  the  lather  to  dismount,  and  the  old 
man  cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  son,  and 
saying,  I  wished  to  know  whether  you  knew 
what  it  is  to  be  consul.  He  died  before  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  Conctator,  with  the  moderation  of 
a  philosopher,  delivered  a  funeral  oratioa  oyer 

the  dead  body  of  his  sob.    PIu<.  iis  Fa6to. 

Pictor,  tbe  first  Roman  who  wrote  an  historical 
account  of  his  country,  from  the  age  of  Romi^ 
lus  to  the  year  of  Rome  686.  He  flourished  B. 
C .  226.  The  work  which  is  now  extant,  aad 
which  is  attritraled  to  him,  is  a  spurious  compo- 
sition  A  loquacious  pemoa  mentioaed  Iw 

Horoi.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  U. A  Roman  consul, 

snnamed  Ambostus,  because  he  was  struck  widi 

lightning A  lieutenant  of  Cmsar  in  Gaul. 

^Fabricianus,  a  Roman  assassinated  by  bis 

wife  Fabia,  that  she  migbt  more  freely  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  favourite  youth.  His  son  was  sav* 
ed  from  his  mother's  cruelties,  and  whea  be  came 
of  age  he  avenged  his  father's  death  by  murder^ 
ing  bis  mother  aad  her  adoUercr.  The  aenata 
took  cognixance  of  the  action,  and  patronixed 

the  paoricide.    Fiat   ia  PoraU. A  chief 

priest  at  Rome  whea  Breanus  took  the  city.  PIhI. 
^A  Roman  sent  toconsalt  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi, while  Annibal  was  in  Italy.^ ^Another 

cbosea  dictator  merely  to  create  new  senators. 
-^ — A  lieutenaat  of  Lucullos,  defeated  by  Mitb- 
ridatet. ^A  son  of  Paalv  iBmiliui,  a4^pttd 
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hkto  fbe  family  of  fhe  Fabii . A  Ronan  mr- 

named  Allobrogicus,  from  hit  Tictory  over  the 

Allobroget,  Alc.    Fhr.  2,  e.  17. Another 

ebosen  general  against  the  Carthagioiani  in  Ita- 
ly. He  loit  all  nil  forcei  in  a  battle,  and  fell 
wounded  by  the  ride  of  Annibal.  Plut.  in  Pa- 
rail.— .-A  coofol  with  J.  Cesar,  who  conqoer- 

ed  Pompey*!  adherents  in  Spain. A  high 

priest  who  wrote  some  annals,  and  made  war 
Minst  Tirtathus  in  Spain.  Ut  SO,  c.  26. — 
JfW.  5,  c.  J. Dorso.     FW.  Dorso. 

FiBRlrtfuA,  a  eolony  and  town  of  the  Yolsci 
in  Latiom.  Ittd.  8,  c.  S98.— Cie.  Fun.  9,  ep. 
24. 

FABiUfcivs,  a  Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of  Ne- 
ro, who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and  de- 
faming the  senators.    His  works  were  bant  by 

order  of  Nero Cains  Loscinas,  a  celebrated 

Boman,  who,  in  his  first  consulship  obtained  se- 
veral fictories  over  the  Samnites  and  Lacimians, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  The  riches 
which  were  acquired  in  those  battles  were  im- 
mense; the  soldiers  were  liberally  rewarded  by 
the  consul,  and  the  treasury  was  enriched  with 
400  talents.  Two  years  after  Fabricins  went 
u  ambassador  to  Pyirrhus,  aodrefosedwitb  con- 
tempt the  presents,  and  heard  with  indignation 
the  offers,  which  might  ba?e  eorropted  die  fide- 
lity of  a  less  ▼irtnotts  citizen.  Pyrrhos  had  occa- 
aion  to  admire  the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius; 
bat  his  astonishment  was  more  powerfiilly  awak- 
«oed  when  he  opposed  him  in  flie  field  of  battle, 
and  when  he  saw  him  make  a  discovery  t»f  the 
perildioos  oflbr  of  his  physician,  who  pledged 
aimself  to  the  Reman  general  for  a  snm  of  mo- 
ney to  poison  his  royal  master.  To  this  great- 
ness of  soul  were  added  the  most  consummate 
knowledge  of  miUtaiyaffidrs,  and  the  greatest 
aimplicity  of  manners.  Fabricius  never  used  rich 
plate  at  his  table;  a  small  salt-cellar,  whose  feet 
were  of  horn,  was  the  only  silver  vessel  which 
appeared  in  his  house.  This  contempt  of  loxu- 
ly  and  useless  ornaments  Fabricius  wished  to 
inspire  among  the  people;  and  daring  his  cen- 
aorsliip  he  banished  ihwi  the  senate  Cornelias 
Buflnus,  who  had  been  twice  oonsal  and  dicta- 
tor, because  be  kept  in  his  boose  more  than  ten 
pound  weiffht  of  silver  plate.  Such  were  the 
manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhos,  who  ob- 
served, that  he  wished  rather  to  command  those 
that  had  money  than  possess  it  himself  He  liv- 
ed and  died  in  the  greatest  poverty.  His  body 
was  buried  at  the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman 
people  were  obliged  to  give  a  dowry  to  hb  two 
daughters,  iriien  they  had  arrived  to  mairiage- 
nble  years,  via.  Max  2,  c  »,  I  4,  c.  4.— JWor. 
1,  C  18  — Ofc.  S,  de  QJIc — Plid.  tn  Pfrrh.--- 

Titg  JBn   6,  V.  844. A  bridge  at  Rome 

built  by  the  consul  fabricius,  over  tibe  Tiber. 
Horai  2.  Sir.  9,  v.  86. 

Fabulla,  a  prostitute,  6ce.   Jite.  2,  v.  68. 

Facblina,  a  small  place  on  the  north  of  Si- 
cily, where  Diana  had  a  temple.    Servku  ad 


rasdbaetedl 


Firg.JBn  9,v.  111. -.^^'261. 

Fadus.  a  Rutulian  killed  in  the  nigbt  by  En- 
vyalus.     Virg.  JBn.  9,  v.  844. 

Fas«ljb,  now  Hetob,  a  town  of  Etmria,  fa^ 
noos  for  its  augurs.  Cfc.  JViir.  24.— JW.  8,  ▼. 
478.-..0a0ia^  cut.  n. 


I     pALcfniA  LBZ  was  dbaeted  by  the  tribnae  Fal- 
cidius,  A.  U.  C  719,^cooeelniog  wills  and  the 
!  rights  of  heirs.  L 

Faluia,  a  town  oiPfeennm,  now  FaUenrnm, 
of  which  the  inhabitaifls  were  called  Faleriea- 
ses.  P/tn.  8,  c.  18.    i 

i  FalkAu,  (or  mm)  now  PtAoari,  a  town  of 
\  Elruiia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  called  Fa- 
lisci.  The  Romans  borrowed  some  of  their  laws 
from  Falerii.  The  place  was  famous  for  its 
pastures,  and  for  a  peiealiar  sort  of  sausage.  Fid. 
Falisci.  Martial.  4,ep.  46. — lio.  10,  c.  12  and 
16.— Omd.  Fttsl.  1,  V.  84.— Fonf.  4,  el.  8,  v. 
41.— Goto  n,  R.  4  and  14.— Smrtus  in  Viri. 
•ffin.  7,  V.  696  —P/tn.  3,  c.  6. 

Falbuwa,  a  tribe  at  Rome.  Uf9.  9,  e.  20. 

Falbbnus,  a  fertile  mountain  and  plain  of 
Campania,  famous  for  its  wine,  wbieh  the  Ro- 
man poets  have  greatly  celebrated.  Lxo.  22,  c. 
14 — MarHtd.  12,  ep.  67.— Fii^.  6.  2,  v.  96. 
— Mond.  1,  od.  20,  v.  10.  2  Sol.  4,  v.  16 — 
Strth.  b.'-'Flor.  1,  c  16. 

FiLisci,  a  people  of  Etmria,  originally  a  Ma- 
cedonian colooy.  When  they  were  besieged  by 
Camillus,  a  school-master  went  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  with  his  pupils,  and  betrayed  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  enemy,  that  by  sneb 
a  possession  he  might  easily  oblige  the  place  to 
surrender.  Camillus  heard  the  proposal  with  in- 
dignation, and  ordered  the  man  to  be  stripped 
nahed  and  whipped  back  to  the  town  by  Otose 
whom  his  perfidy  wished  to  betray.  This  in* 
stance  of  generosity  operated  upon  the  people  so 
powerfully,  that  they  surrendered  to  the  R(h 
mans.    P/ul.  tn  CafyL 

Fauscus  Gbativs.     Fid.  Gratins. 

Fama,  (fimu)  was  worshipped  by  the  aodeota 
as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally  represented 
blowing  a  trumpet,  &c.     Sud.  8,  Theb  427. 

Fankia,  a  woman  of  Mintomse,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  Marias  in  his  flight,  though  he 
had  formeriy  sat  in  judgment  upon  her,  and  di- 
vorced her  from  her  husband. 

Fannia  lbx,  de  SMiRpft6iit,  by  Fannins  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  enacted  that  no  per- 
son should  spend  more  than  100  asses  a  ds^  at 
the  great  festivals,  and  80  aoet  on  other  days, 
and  ten  at  all  other  times. 

Fawnii,  two  orators  of  whom  Cicero  speakn 
inBmt. 

Famnivs,  an  inferior  poet  ridiculed  by  Horace 
because  his  poems  and  picture  were  consecrated 
in  the  library  of  Apollo,  on  mount  Palatine  nt 
Rome,  as  it  was  ttien  usual  for  such  as  possessed 

merit.    Horsf.  1,  Sat,  4,  v.  21. A  persoo 

who  killed  himself  when  apprehended  in  a  eon- 
spiracy  against  Augustas.  Alarf.  12,  ep.  80. 
Cains,  an  anthor  in  Trajan^s  reigB,  whose 
history  of  the  cmdliis  of  Nero  is  gready  re- 
gretted 

Fanitu  VAcffiTjB,  a  village  in  the  comtiy  «f 
the  Sabines.    Horof.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

FabfXkvs,  a  river  of  the  Sabmes,  IhHing 
into  the  Tiber,  above  Capena.  (Md.  Met  14, 
V.  880. 

FAscBLrs,  a  somame  of  Diana,  because  her 
statue  was  brought  ftom  Taurica  bv  Iphigenia 
in  a  bnndla  of  tti«ki|  (/oNif)}  «m[  placed  at 
Aficii. 
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FAicmuwAy  %ttmt^9kSlf  Mar 
8U.  14.  r  2C1. 

FAvctfLA,  ■  prattitele,  who  printely  eon- 
ffCfad  food  to  tho  BaniD  priioiien  at  Capua. 
Jm  £6,  e.  39. 

Fatcntia,  a  tovni  of  Spain.    Plm,  S,  c.  1. 

^Of  Italy,  ikat  8,  ▼.  697.  PIm.  14,  c.  16. 

Mtrtud.  £,  «p.  74. 

Favsbia,  a  Iowa  of  Islria.  £io.  41,  e.  11. 

FAuuiy  a  Biailntt  of  Hereoles. 

Fauma,  a  deitj  amoag  the  Komani,  daaghter 
of  Fkntf  and  originally  ealled  Jtofiut,  Her 
Banriage  wiik  Faaans  proeored  her  the  name 
«r  Faona,  aad  her  kaoarledge  of  fatarity  that 
of /Wm  and  iWidfea.  It  it  eaid  that  the  never 
lair  a  OBaa  after  her  Buwriaga  with  Faaaas,  and 
that  her  oneonHBon  ehaetity  oceaiioned  ber  being 
naked  aaMMg  the  godt  after  death.  She  it  the 
taae,  aceonliBg  to  toete,  at  Aeaa  .Miter.  Some 
■ythologiett  aecaie  her  of  draakeanatt,  aad  tay 
that  ibe  expired  under  the  blowt  of  her  hatband^ 
6r  an  imatoderale  ate  of  wine.  Firg.  JEm,  7,  t. 
4T,  kc.—rmrro — Jiuliii.  4$,  e.  1. 

Fauvalia,  fettivalt  at  Rome  In  hononr  of 
Faonas. 

Faowi,  certain  deities  of  the  eountiy,  rrpre- 
tented  at  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears  of  goats, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  hnmaa.  They  were 
eaOed  iatyrt  by  the  Greeks.  The  peasaats  of- 
fered thea  a  lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  solenuity. 
Wirg.  6.  1,  Y.  lO.^Ovid,  Mtt.  6,  ▼.  99f . 

FAinnrt,  a  ton  of  Picas,  wbo  is  said  to  have 
reigned  In  Italy  aboat  1300  years  B.C.  Hit 
braTery  at  well  as  wisdom  bare  given  rise  to 
the  traditiOB  that  be  was  son  of  Mars.  Hciraised 
a  temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  called  by 
the  Latins  Lopereos,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  be  exercised  hospitality  towards  stran- 
gers with  a  liberal  band.  His  great  popularity, 
and  hit  Ibodoest  for  agriculture,  made  bit  sub- 
jeeft  revere  him  at  one  of  their  country  deitiet 
after  death.  He  was  represented  with  all  the 
eqaiiMtge  of  the  satyrs,  and  wascoosulted  to  give 
oracles.  /Koiiyt.  1,  c.  7.— Fi^.  JEn.  7,  v.  47, 
1  «,  T.  314,  I.  10,  V,  66.— flbrirf.  1,  od.  17. 

Fato,  a  Roman  mimic,  who  at  the  funeral  of 
Yeqienian  imitated  the  manners  and  gestures  of 
the  dceeaied  emperor.    Sue/,  vn  Vuf.  19. 

FAvoanrut,  a  philotopher  and  eanneh  aader 
Adrian,  6u. 

FAutTA,  a  daagbter  of  Sylla,  fce.  Horat.  1. 

SaL  2,  ▼.  €4, The  wife  of  the  emperor  Con- 

slantine,  disgraced  for  her  cmeltiet  and  vicet. 

FAVtTiir A,  the  wife  of  (he  emperor  Antooi- 
ant,  fanoat  for  her  dabaocheriet.  Her  daagh- 
ter, of  the  tame  aame,  Metted  with  baaaty, 
Uvelineta,  and  wit,  became  the  matt  abandoned 
of  her  tez.  She  aiaiviad  M.  Anreliat.— The 
thifd  wife  of  the  emperar  Ueliogabalat  bore  diat 


FAsarlTAt,  a  goddei 
■ippotiid  to  pietida  over  cattle.'  Herat.  4.  od. 
»,v.  17. 

FAutTtfLva,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  eipote 
BeaialaB  and  Remat.  Ha  priratdy  broaght 
ftem  ap  at  hoaie.  lie.  1,  c.  4.— Juifln.  43,  c. 
S^PiatlaJBMn. 

FAoanrai  aa  obmn  poat  mdcr  the  fiiit  S»- 


nan  ewpcrort,  two  of  whote  dramatic  pieeeti 
ThebsB  and  Tereat,  Jwttmal  meationt,  7,  v.  It. 

Faaaovt,  a  god  at  Rome,  who  pretided  over 

pariAeatioat. ^The  Feralia,  tacriiioet  which 

the  Rod  eat  offered  to  the  godt  Manet,  were 
alto  called  Fe6nia,  wheace  the  name  of  tha 
month  of  Febraary,  dariag  which  the  oblatioat 
were  made. 

Fbcialss,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  em* 
ployed  in  declaring  war  and  making  peace. 
Whea  the  Romaat  thoagbt  themtelvet  iajored» 
oae  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  t» 
demaad  redress,  and  after  the  allowance  of  39 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  war  was  declared 
if  submissMnt  were  not  made,  and  the  Fecialit 
hurled  a  bloodr  tpear  into  the  territoriet  of  the 
enemy  in  proof  of  intended  hattiUtiet.  lim.  1, 
c.  3, 1.  4,  c.  80. 

Fkloinas,  a  RoBian  knight  killed  by  Pempey 
at  Dyrracbium.     Cot.  3,  BM.  Gia. 

FaLiz,  M.  Ahtonius,  a  freed  man  of  Claa- 
diat  Cesar,  made  governor  of  Jadtea,  Saaiariay 
and  Paletline.  He  it  called  by  Saetoaiat  tha 
hatband  of  three  qaeeat,  at  he  married  tha  two 
Drotillst,  one  grand-daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  JeiHsb  priacett,  tit- 
ter of  Agrippa.  The  name  of  hit  third  wife  it 
unkncfwn.  Aief.  in  CL  18 — TwU.  Jm.  If, 
c.  14. 

Feltma,  a  town  of  Italy  at  the  north  tt 
Yenice. 

FmatTiLLA,  a  Roman  hittorian  in  the  age 

of  Augotlat.    He  died  at  Coma. One  of 

the  gatet  at  Rome.    Orid.  Fmt.  6,  v.  678. 

Fbnhi  or  Fnnn,  the  inhabitaatt  of  Pinningia 
or  Eningia,  coatidered  at  Fialaad.  TWtt.  G. 
46.— FMa.  4,  c.  13. 

FsalLiA,  a  fetUval  ia  honour  of  (he  dead, 
observed  at  Rome  the  17th  or  9  Itt  of  Febraary, 
It  continued  for  1 1  dayt,  during  which  time  pre- 
tentt  were  carried  to  die  gravet  of  the  deceated, 
marriaget  were  forbidden,  and  the  templet  of 
the  godt  were  that  It  was  eniversally  believed 
that  the  manes  of  their  departed  frieadt  came 
and  hovered  over  (heir  gravet,  aad  feasted  upon 
the  proviiioat  that  the  hand  of  piety  and  aneo- 
tion  had  procared  for  them.  Their  pooitbmenta 
in  the  infernal  regioot  were  alto  suspended,  and 
during  that  time  diey  enjoyed  rest  and  liberty. 

FBRSMTufuM,  a  town  of  the  Ueraici,  at  the 
east  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
I^giUinaUi  or  Fenutimi,  SU,  8,  v.  394.— 
Lie.  1,  c  60, 1.  9,  c.  43  and  44. 

FaasimTii,  or  Forsmtum,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
now  JFbrtnta.  Horat  8,  od.  4,  v.  16.-*JU9.  9, 
c.  16  aad  90. 

FiaiTaivt,  a  tnraame  of  Japiter,  a/ernidt, 
hecaata  be  had  attieted  the  Romant,  or  a/<Hta- 
do,  beeaate  he  had  conquered  their  eneauefe 
under  Romnlut.  Ho  had  a  temple  at  Rome, 
built  by  Romalat,  where  the  tpoiu  caNed  eptma 
were  tJwayt  carried.  Only  two  generalt  obtain* 
ed  thete  celebrated  tpoik  after  the  age  of  Roma- 
lot.  lAv.  1,  c  lO^PhU,  ta  Rem.— C.  J^n. 
MI.M.  90. 

Fbrije  Latins,  fettivalt  at  Rome  iattitaled 
by  Tarqain  the  Proad.  The  priaeipal  madt- 
Iralet  of  47  to wnt  in  Latiom  ataally  ateemMed 
oa  i  moQBt  near  Rome,  vphaia  they  alkfelhcr 
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wiA  ikt  Romui  magUtntei  offered  a  boll  to 
Jopiter  Latialis,  of  which  they  carried  home 
•ome  part  after  the  immolatioo,  after  they  had 
'  sworn  mutual  friendship  and  alliance.  It  cod- 
tinaed  but  one  day  originally,  but  in  ptocesi  of 
time  four  days  were  dedicated  to  its  celebration. 
Dionyt,  Hal.  4,  c.  49.~Ctc.  Ep,  6 — Uv^  21, 
&c.  The  feris  among  the  Romaas  were  certain 
days  set  opart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and  during 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  work. 
They  were  either  piibiic  or  private.  The  public 
were  of  four  different  kinds.  The /erua  aiatiwt 
were  cerlain  immoveable  days  always  marked 
in  the  calendar,  and  observed  by  the  whole  city 
wUh  much  festivity  and  public  rejoicing.  The 
ftrut  eonuptiva  were  moveable  feasts,  and  the 
day  appointed  for  the  celebration  was  always 
previously  ^xed  by  the  magistrates  or  priests. 
AmoBg  these  were  the /rri«  Loltiuc,  which  were 
first  established  by  Tarqain,  and  observed  by 
the  consuls  regularly  before  they  set  out  for  the 
provinces;  the  OmpitaUtt,  &c.  The/erur  tm- 
peraiifM  were  appointed  only  by  the  command 
of  (he  consul,  dictator,  or  prsetor,  as  a  public 
rejoicing  for  some  important  victory  gained  over 
the  enemy  of  Rome,  The/enie  AuadiiM  were 
regalar  days,  in  which  the  people  of  the  country 
and  neighbouring  towns  assembled  together  and 
exposed  their  respective  commodities  to  sale. 
They  were  called  Nundins,  because  kept  every 
ninth  day.  The  ferut  privata  were  observed 
only  in  families,  in  commemoration  qf  birth 
days,  marriages,  funerals,  and  the  like.  The 
days  on  which  the  ftrix  were  observed  were 
called  by  the  Romans /eslicb'es,  because  dedica- 
ted to  mirth,  relaxation,  andfestifity. 

Ferohia,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
'  aver  the  woods  and  groves.  The  name  is  de- 
rived a  feftndo,  because  she  gave  assistance  to 
facr  votaries,  or  perhaps  from  the  town  Feronia, 
near  mount  Soracte,  where  she  bad  a  temple. 
It  was  ulual  to  make  a  yearly  sacrifice  to  her, 
and  to  wash  the  face  and  hands  in  the  waten 
•f  the  sacred  fountain,  which  flowed  near  her 
temple.  It  is  said  that  those  who  were  filled 
with  Uie  spirit  of  this  goddess  could  walk  bare- 
footed over  burning  coals  without  receiving  any 
injury  from  the  flames.  The  goddess  bad  a  tem- 
ple and  a  grove  about  three  miles  from  Anxur, 
and  also  another  in  the  district  of  Gapena.  Ltv. 
SS,  c.  26.— Fwy.  -En.  7,  v.  697  and  .800  — 
Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c  10— J»«/.  IS.— Sa-ak.  6.— 
HmaL  1.  Sat.  b,  v.  84. 

Fescenkia,  (tonitiiort«ifi,)atownofEtroria, 
now  Galeae,  where  the  FescennstM  aersct  were 
first  iaveated.  These  versee,  the  aane  af  which 
conveys  an  idea  of  vulgar  obscenity,  were  a  sort 
of  rustic  dialogue  spMten  extempore,  in  which 
the  actors  exprned  before  their  audience  the 
failings  and  vices  of  their  adversaries,  and  by 
a  satirical  humoor  and  merriment  endeavoured 
U>  raise  the  laughter  of  (he  company.  They  were 
oAen  repeated  at  nuptials,  and  many  lascivious 
expressions  were  used  for  (be  general  oivernon, 
aa  also  at  harvest-home,  whea  gestnres  were 
made  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  unpolished 
verses  that  were  asad.  They  w^ra  proscribed 
¥y  Aagastot  aa  of  immoral  tcodaocy.    PIm^  S, 


Ffll.  JVac.  7, 


c.  6,^Vkg.  JEn.  7,  V.  fi»6.--Horir.  fi,  9. 1, 
V.  145. 

Fesuub,  or  FmsuLiB,  a  town  of  Etmria, 
where  Sylla  settled  a  colony.  Cic.  CM.  3,  c.  (^. 
-  Festus,  a  friend  of  Domitian,  who  killed 
himself  in  an  illness.  Mmriud.  1.  ep.  79.— 
Porcius,  a  proconsul  who  succeeded  Felix  at 
governor  of  Judaea,  under  Claadios. 

FiBRBNVs,  a  river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Liris  (hmugh  Cicero's  (arm  at  Arpinwn.  GU. 
8,  V  400.— Cic.  lAg.  2,  c.  I. 

Ficawa,  a  town  of  Latiam,  at  (be  south  of 
Rome  near  (he  Tiber.    Uim.  1.  c.  S9. 

Ffcaaut  a  small  island  on  the  east  of  Sai^ 
dinia,  now  StrpenUr^.    Plim.  S,  c  7. 

FicuLBA  or  FicuLKBA,  a  town  of  Latiam 
beyond  mount  Sacer  at  the  north  of  Borne. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  there,  and  the  road  that  led 
to  the  town  was  called  FtetUtienstt,  aflerwardi 
J^onuntaiM  Via.  Cic.  12.  JiU,  S4.— lio.  1,  c 
38, 1.  S,.c.  52. 

FiDENA,  an  inland  town  of  Latinm,  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  Fiifenafes.  The  place 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  B.C.  435.  Vifg. 
JEn,  6,  V.  773.~>liiv.  1,  v.  44— Lt9.  1»  c.  14, 
16,  and  27, 1.  2,c.  19, 1.  4,  c.  17  and  21. 

FiDBKTiA,  a  town  of  Gaul  on  the  sooth  of 
the  Po,  between  Placentia  and  Panna.  Vtl^ 
2,  c.  28.— P/ifi.  3,  c.  15 — Oe,  Jn.  2,  c  54. 

Fides,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oaths,  and  ho- 
nesty, worshipped  by  (he  liomans.  Noma  waa 
the  first  wko  paid  her  divine  1 

FlnkdLA,  a  place  of  Italy, 
c.  6. 

FiDHTS  Dius,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Ro- 
mans generally  swore.  He  was  also  called  San- 
cos  or  Sanctus  and  Semipater,  and  he  was  so- 
lemnly addressed  in  prayers  the  5th  of  June, 
which  was  yearly  consecrated  to  bis  service. 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  Hercules.  Ovid.  FuL 
6,  V.  213.— Ftfrro  de  L.  L.  4,  c  10.— Dioi^. 
Hd,  2  and  0. 

FiMBEiA,  a  Roman  oflicer  who  besieged  Mi- 
thridates  in  Prit^ae,  and  failed  in  his  attemptt 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  waa  deserted  by  hi* 
troops  for  his  cruelty,  upon  which  he  killed  him» 
self.    Ffiit.  in  LueulL 

FiEMUM,  now  JPtrmo,  a  town  of  Picenom  oq 
the  Adriatic,  the  port  of  which  was  called  Got-^ 
teUuM  Firmmnmn,  Cie.  8,  ditf.  12.— PIm.  7, 
c.  8.— Fel/fvitf.  I,cl4. 

M.  Fiamns,  a  powerftil  native  of  Seleucia 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperori.  and  was  at 
last  conquered  by  Aarelian. 

FiscELLus,  a  part  of  the  Apennine  ■mnnttint 
in  Umbria,  where  the  Nar  rises.  UaL  8,  v.  51fi. 
-^Plin.  3,  c  12. 

Flacilla  Antohia,  a  Roomi  matron  in  Ne- 
ro's age,  AbC.     Toctl.  Jkui.  14,  c  7. 
"  Flaccds,  a  consul  who  marched  against  Sji^ 
la,  and  was  assassinated  by  Fimbria.      Pimi. 

A  poet.     Va.  Valerias. A  govenor  of 

Egypt  who  died  A.  D.  39. ^Vcrrios,  a  gram- 
marian, tutor  to  the  two  naadsons  of  Angostaa, 
and  supposed  author  of  toe  Capitolina  marblco. 
A  name  of  Horace.     Fid.  UeratiQi. 

JEaaa,  Flacilla,  the  mother  of  Arondias  and 
Hooorios,  was  dai»htMr  of  Atttmdoi,  a  pnfet;! 
ofGtal. 
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rOirilMU  Lbb  ifrsrte,  by  C.  FtanioiM  IIm 
Iribwie,  A.  U.  C.  6S6.  It  reqaired  Oitt  the 
iM^rfPiowMi,  trom  whkh  the  Oaals  8«MNiet 
M  toea  aqpelM»  abwUd  be  di?  ided  Amoiig  the 


FukMunA.  Via,  a  eclebrated  road  which  led 
liMi  Pnmn  to  Arininiiiii  and  Aqaileia.  It  re- 
cebad  its  aaae  from  Plamiaioi,  who  boilt  it, 
aad  waa  killed  at  the  battle  of  Thratjaieaoi 

agMMt  Aaaibal. ^A  gate  of  Room  opeaiog 

to  the  taaie  road,  now  ddpapolo. 

C.  FLudnam^  a  Rooaaa  cootul  of  a  torbaleat 
dopontioa,  vho  wae  drawa  iato  a  battle  aear 
die  lake  oTThrasjiaeaas,  by  the  artifiee  of  Ao- 
aibal.  He  was  killed  ia  the  eagagemeal,  with 
with  aa  iMaieose  aamber  of  Ronant,  B.  C.  S17. 
The  ceBt|Bcror  wished  to  gpve  a  banal  to  his  bo- 
^  bat  it  was  act  Craad  ia  the  heaps  of  slaia. 
while  IribaBe  of  the  people,  he  proposed  aa 
apniiem  law  against  the  adf  ice  of  his  Arieads, 
of  the  senate,  and  of  his  owa  father.  Cic,  de 
Ato.  t,  e.  libido.  M,  c.  S,  lu._Poi9».— 
Ar.  S,  c.  6.— Fai.  Max.  1,  c.  C. 

T.  <i.  FLUatnm  or  FlaminIus,  a  celebrated 
RoatoB  raised  to  the  oonsolship,  A.  U.  C.  5&i. 
He  was  uaiaed  ia  the  ait  of  war  agaiast  Aoai- 
hal,  aad  he  showed  hiaMelf  capable  in  eveiy 
lespeet  to  diechaig^  with  honour  die  great  of- 
iee  with  ivhidi  he  was  iatmsted.  He  was  sent 
at  the  bend  of  the  Ronaa  troops  against  Philip, 
hhig  of  If  aeedonia,  and  ia  his  eapedition  he  aiet 
wito  annomnNB  saceessi  The  Greeks  gnuh^> 
ally  dedaced  themselves  his  firmest  sopport- 
ers,  and  he  totdly  defeated  PhiKp  on  the  con- 
fines of  Epkras,  and  made  all  Locris,  Phoeis, 
and  Hiessaly,  tribatary  to  the  Roman  power. 
He  graaled  peaee  to  the  eompKred  mooarch, 
and  proclaimed  all  Greeee  free  and  indepead- 
cat  at  the  bthsMta  games.  This  eeleiwated 
aetiea  procared  the  aame  of  pahpons  of  Greece 
to  the  Romaag,  and  inseBsibly  paved  their  way 
to  onivenal  dominion.  Flamloins  behaved 
I  with  the  greatest  policy,  aad  by  his 
ith  their  natiosial  customs 


Md  pnjadices,  he  gaiaed  oncbmmon  popalarity, 
aad  received  the  aame  of  fadier  and  deliverer 
^GMCce.  He  was  afterwards  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  koig  PnMtas,  who  had  given  refuge  to 
Aaaibalt  mid  there  his  pradeace  and  artifice 
hfit^fyi^  oat  of  the  world  a  man  who  had  loag 
beea  te  tenror  of  the  RooMns.  Flnminios  was 
touA  dead  In  his  bed,  after  a  life  sneat  in  die 
pwteit  gPory,  ia  which  he  had  imitoted  widi 
saceem  the  virtaes  of  his  model  Scipio.    PhU. 

in  ejbf^— Ar. Ladas,  die  brother  of  die 

preeediag,  sigialiied  himself  ia  the  wars  of 
Gieeee.  He  was  expelled  from  the  senate  for 
killiiV  a  Gaal,  liy  Cato,  his  brother's  colleagoe 
m  the  ccasorsbip,  an  acdoa  which  was  highly 

wseatod  bj  Titas.    Pha.  t»  Ftmm. Calp. 

Flaosma,  a  tribone,  who  at  the  head  of  SOO  mea 
nvad  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily,  B.  C.  268,  by 
jj^gggpffg  the  Carthagioiaas  aad  cuttiag  them  to 


Fi.aMATiciis  siMVs,  a  bay  of  the  Flanates,  in 
Libmto,  on  the  Adriatic,  aow  die  golf  of  Car- 
nem,    PRr.  9,cl»aad£l. 

Flavia  lsz  ^groria,  by  L.  Flavias,  A.  U. 
C*  ffSi  for  the  diitiibatioa  of  a  certain  qaanti- 


ty  of  lands  among  Pempey't  ioldlien,  and  dig 


FlaviImvii,  a  towa  of  Elniria,  on  the  Tiber^ 
called  also  Flaviniam.  Virg  JEn.  7,  v.  696. 
— Sti.  8,  V.  49«. 

Flavimia,  a  towa  of  Latiom,  which  amisted 
Tnraas  agaiast  JEoeas.     Virg.  JEn,  7,  v.  698. 

Flavivs,  a  senator  who  conspired  with  Piso 

against  Nfro«  &c.     Taeii. A  tribone  of  the 

people  deposed  by  J.  Cwtar.— ^A  Romaa  who 
informed  Gracchus  of  the  Tiolent  measures  of 
die  senate  against  him. A  brother  of  Ves- 
pasian, &c A  tribune  who  wounded  one  of 

AonibaPs  elephants  in  an  engagement. ^A 

schoolmaster  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Horace.  1 
8ai.  6,  V.  72. One  of  the  names  of  the  em- 
peror Domitian.    Jvv.  4,  v.  S7. 

Fletus,  the  right  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which 
fonoed  a  laige  lake  oo  iu  fulling  ioto  the  sea, 
called  FUvOf  now  Zuider-Zee.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Helium,  nuw  UlUf  when  its  breadth 
became  more  contracted,  and  a  fort  erected 
there  obtained  the  name  of  FUvwn  Priiiorum, 
TacU,  Jin,  2,  c.  6, 1.  4,  v.  It.^PUn.  4,  c  IfiJ 
— wMtla,  3,  c.  2. 

pLoaA,  the  goddess  of  flowers  aad  gardeas 
aaMwg  the  Romaas,  die  same  as  the  Chloris  of 
the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  she  was  origi- 
aally  a  common  coarteaan,  who  left  to  the  Ro- 
maas the  immense  riches  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  prostitution  and  lasciviousoess,  in  re- 
membrance of  whieh  a  yearly  festival  was  in- 
stitated  in  her  honour.  She  was  worshipped 
even  among  the  Sabioes,  long  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  and  likewise  among  the  Pho- 
ceans,  who  built  Marseilles  long  before  the  ex- 
istence of  the  capital  of  Italy.  Tatins  was  Uio 
first  who  raised  her  a  temple  in  the  c^  of  Rome. 
U  is  said  that  she  married  ZephynX  and  that 
she  received  from  him  the  privileges  of  pre- 
siding over  flowers,  and  of  enjojing  perpetual 
youth.  [Fid.  Floraiia.]  She  was  represented 
as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holdiog  in  her 
head  the  bom  of  plenty.     (Md.  Fast.  6,  v.  196, 

&C.— Forro  de  R.  R.  1 — Loetoat.  1,  e.  20. 

A  celebrated  courtezan  passionately  loved  bj 
Pompey  the  Great  She  was  so  beautiful,  that 
when  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollui  at  Roma 
was  adorned  with  painting,  her  picture  was 

di*awn  and  placed  among  the  rest ^Another 

courtezan,  &c*    Jxw*  2,  v.  49. 

FLoaALiA,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome* 
They  were  instituted  about  the  age  of  Romulus^ 
but  they  were  not  celebrated  with  regularity 
and  proper  attention  till  the  year  U.  C.  680. 
They  were  observed  yeariy,  and  exhibited  a 
scene  of  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness.  It 
is  reported  that  Cato  wished  once  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration,  and  that  when  he  saw  that 
the  deference  for  his  presence  interrupted  the 
fhast,  he  retired,  not  choosing  to  be  tbe  specta- 
tor of  the  prostitution  of  naked  women  in  a  public 
theati-e*  This  behaviour  so  captivated  the  de- 
generate Romans,  that  the  venerable  senator 
was  treated  wiUi  Uie  most  aoeoounon  applaosa 
as  he  retired.  Vol.  M&x.  2,  e.  10. — Porro  db 
L,  L.  l^PaCere.  c.  \»-^PIm.  18,  c  29. 

Flobbntu,  a  town  ef  Italy  oa  tbe  Araus, 
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now  Fl&nmik,  tbe  €«pitel  of  TiWMqr.    31mI|. 
Jin.  1,  c.  19 — Fkr,  8,  c.  21.— Piiit.  S,c.  6. 

FLouAHot,  a  nan  who  wore  the  imperial 
pnrple  at  Rome  only  for  two  montht,  A.  D  276. 
FLoaui,  L.  AonBai  Julius,  a  Latia  biitorian 
of  the  same  family  which  prodaced  Seneca  and 
Lncaa,  A.  D.  1 16.  He  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  Roman  annals  in  four  books,  composed  m  a 
florid  and  poetical  style,  and  rather  a  panegyric 
on  many  ^  the  gireat  actions  of  the  Romans, 
than  a  faithful  and  correct  recital  of  their  histo- 
ty.  Ue  also  wrote  poetry,  and  entered  the  lists 
against  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  satirically  re- 
proached him  with  frequeotiog  tatems  and 
places  of  dissipation.  Tbe  be^t  editions  of  Flo- 
ras are  Dnker's,  S  vols.  8?o.  L.  BaL  1722  and 
1744;  and  that  of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  8vo.  lips. 
1760.^-— Julius,  a  friend  of  dorace,  who  ac- 
companied Claadios  Nero  in  his  military  expedi- 
tions. The  poet  has  addressed  two  epistles  to  him. 
FluSnia,  a  somame  of  Judo  Lucina,  who  un- 
der that  appellation  was  invoked  by  the  Roman 
matrons  to  stop  ezeassive  discharges  of  blood. 
Fesi,  de  V.fig 

FoLtA,  a  woman  of  Ariminom,  flunons  for  her 
knowledge  of  poisonous  herbs,  and  for  her  peta- 
lance.    Horat.  ep.  6,  v.  42. 

Fom  SoLis,  a  fountain  in  the  prorinee  of  Gy- 
rene, cool  at  mid-day  and  warm  at  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.    Herodat.  4,  c.  181 . 

Pont  ANUS,  a  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid.  Poni, 
4,  el.  16. 
FoMTBiA,  a  vestal  virgin.     Cie. 
Fontbius  Capito,  an  intimate  friend  of  Ho- 

fvce.  1  Sat.  6,  v.  32. A  Roman  who  raised 

commotions  in  Germany  after  the  death  of  N^ 
ro.  TaeU.  Hitt.  1,  c.  7. A  man  who  con- 
ducted Cleopatra  into  Syria  by  order  of  Antony. 
JP/ttf.  in  .M. 

FoiufiA,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania  at 
the  south-east  of  Caieta.  It  was  anciently  the 
abode  of  the  Lsestrygoncs,  and  it  became  known 
for  its  excellent  wines,  and  was  called  .Mraiur- 
rarvm  yahs^  from  a  family  of  consequence  and 
opulence  who  lived  there.  Lie.  8,  c.  14, 1.  88, 
C.  86.— Horol  i.  od.  20,  v.  11, 1.  3.  od.  17, 
Sat.  1,  5,  V.  87.— Piin.  86,  c.  6. 

FoRMiAmm,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formiss, 
near  which  the  orator  was  assassinated.  Cic. 
Fun.  11,  ep.  27,  1.  16,  ep.  IQ. —TaeU.  Ann. 
16,  c.  10. 

FoRMio,  now  JRisono,  a  river  of  Istria,  the 
ancient  boundary  of  Italy  eastward,  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Arsia.  PUn.  8,  c.  18  and  j9. 
FoBMAZ,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  the  baking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  called 
Ibmocalia,  were  first  instituted  by  Noma.  OM. 
Fast.  2,  V.  626. 

Foao  April,  a  people  of  Italy,  whose  capital 
wis  called  Fanlan  JSmi.    Plin.  3,  c,  6. 

FoRTUNA,  a  powerful  deity  among  tbe  an- 
cients, daughter  of  Oceanos  according  to  Ho- 
mer, or  one  of  the  Faroe  according  to  Pindar. 
8be  was  the  goddess  of  fortune,  and  from  her 
hand  were  derived  riches  and  poverty,  pleasures 
and  misfortunes,  blessings  and  pains.  She  was 
worshipped  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and 
in  Achaia;  her  statue  held  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
ofte  hand,  and  had  a  vHsged  Capid  at  its  ftet. 
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her  as  holding  Pintns  the  god  of  ricbea  in  her 
arms,  to  intimate  that  fortune  is  the  source 
whence  wealth  and  honours  flow,  fiopalua  was 
the  first  who  made  a  statue  of  Fortune  for  the 
people  of  Smyrna,  and  he  represented  her  with 
the  polar  star  upon  her  head,  and  the  horn  of 
plenty  in  her  hand.  The  Romans  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  coddem  of  Fortune,  aad  had 
no  less  than  eight  different  temples  erected  to 
her  honour  in  their  city.  Tollns  Hosttlius  was 
the  first  who  built  her  a  temple,  and  from  that 
circumstance  it  is  easily  known  when  her  wor- 
ship was  first  introduced  among  the  Romans. 
Her  most  famous  temple  in  Italy  was  at  Antium, 
in  Latium,  where  presents  and.offerings  were  re- 
gularly seat  from  eveiy  part  of  the  country. 
Fortune  has  bean  called  Pherepolis,  the  pro- 
tectress of  cities,  Acna,  from  the  temple  of  Co- 
rinth on  an  enunenoe,  «a{0€.  She  was  called 
Prenestine  at  Praneste  in  Italy,  where  she  had 
also  a  temple.  Besides  she  was  worshipped 
among  the  Romans  under  diflerent  names,  such 
as  Female  fortune,  Virile  Ibrtnne,  Equestrian, 
Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgin,  6ce.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
which  was  consecrated  to  Venos  aaMmg  the  Ro- 
mans the  Italian  widows  and  ssairiageable  vii^ 
gins  assembled  in  the  teoq>le  of  Virile  fortunci 
and  afker  burning  incense  and  stripping  them- 
selves of  their  gamenti,  they  entreated  the  god- 
dess to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  their  husbands 
whatever  defects  there  might  be  en  their  bodies. 
The  goddess  of  Fortune  is  represented  en  an- 
cient monumenli  with  a  horn  of  plenty,  and 
sometimes  two  in  her  hands.  She  is  blind-fokl* 
ed,  and  generally  holds  a  wheel  in  her  hand  as 
an  emblem  of  her  inconstancy.  Sometimes  sh* 
appears  with  wines,  and  treads  upon  the  prow 
of  a  ship,  and  holds  a  rudder  in  her  hand.  Dio* 
myt.  Hat.  4.— Ovid.  Fort.  6,  ▼.  660.--Pte<.  ds 
/erf.  £om.  mui  in  Cw.—dc.  de  His.  2.-019. 
10 — JSug^uHn.  de  Cw.  D.  4^Flor.  1.— Fal. 
Jtfiss.'l,  c  6. — Luesn.  2,  fcc. 

FoRTuwATJi  nnoLA,  islands  at  the  west  of 
Mauritania  in  the  Atlantic  sea.  They  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  Canary  isles  of  the  modema, 
thought  to  be  only  two  in  number,  at  a  little  di»-> 
tanee  one  from  the  other,  and  10,000  stadia 
firom  the  shores  of  Libya.  They  were  repra- 
seated  as  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where  tbe 
souls  of  the  virtuous  were  plaeed  after  death. 
Tbe  air  was  wholesome  and  temperate,  the  earth 
produced  an  immense  number  of  various  fruta 
without  the  labours  of  men.  When  tfa^  had 
been  described  to  Sertorius  in  tbe  most  enchant- 
ing colours,  that  celebrated  general  expmsed 
a  wish  to  retire  thither,  and  to  remove  himself 
from  tbe  noise  of  the  worid,  and  die  daagen  of 
war.  Strab.  \.—Pht.  in  8ert9r.-^Boirai.  4, 
od.  8,  V.  27.-1^.  16.*-Flhi.  6,  c  31  and 
32. 

FSr^li,  a  town  of  die  Sabines,  built  on  a 
stony  place.    Strah.  6.— Ftfv.  JBn.  7,  v.  114. 

FoRVM—APPn,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  Ap- 
pia  via.    Cir.  I,  JU.  10 — Herat  1«  &d.  3,  ▼. 

3 ^Augustnm,  a  place  at  Rome.     Oaid. 

Fast.  6,  V.  562. ^AlUenl,  a  town  of  Italy, 

now  Fkrrmra.   TaeU.  H.  9,  c  6.*— Analia,  a 
tpwa  of  Btmia,  aow  Mmtitp.    C^  Cit  i. 
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e,  •....4)lMilii««Mtlicr  in  Elrarit,  mm  Orkh. 
— — Cmelu,  anoiber,  now  Iswte,  id  the  Pope's 
domioioos.  Ptfii.  S,  c.  16.--0k.  JFta.  IS,  ep. 
6.— .UQmitii,  «  toiva  of  Gael,  now  SVmtig-' 
iMM,  ie  Laagaedoc— ^  Voconii,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
■oar  Goasanm,  belweeo  Antibea  and  Maneilles. 

Ck.  Fmn.   10,  ep.  11. ^Lepidi,  a  Iowa  of 

aacieot  Gaul,  toalfa  of  the  Po. ^Popilii,  an- 
other at  tlie  Math  of  Rafeaaa,  on  the  Adrtalic. 

^Flaniaii,  a  towo  of  Umbria,  now  Sen 

Giemme.  Ptin.  S,  c  14.— Galloram,  a  town 
of  Gaol  Togata,  now  CuUl  Frmito^  in  the  Bo- 

lognese.  Cic.  Fun,  10,  ep.  30. Alio  a  town 

•f  Venice,  called  ForojuUeAtu  urbt,  now  FriuU. 
Ck*  Fmm.  U,  ep.  S6.— — ^uliom,  a  town  of 
GanI  Narfooneasis,  now  FrtjuBy  in  ProFence. 

Cfe  Fmm.  10,  ep.  17 — 8ti^.  4. UbmH 

fim,  a  town  of  Incnbria.    Pe^. Sempra- 

•ii,  a  town  of  Umbria,  kc.  Manj  other  placet 
bore  the  aaane  of  Fervm  whereirer  there  wai  a 
pobUe  oiarket,  or  rather  where  the  pnetor  bekl 
&!•  conrt  of  jastiee,  (fontm  vel  mteeiilttf ,)  and 
theace  they  were  called  looietimei  eonvetUut  as 
well  i^fara,  lato  which  provinces  were  general- 
ly difided  under  the  admiaistratioo  of  a  separate 
govcnor.  Cie.  Fer.  «,  e.  20, 1.  4,  c.  48, 1.  6, 
c.  11^— Feltfi.  6,  IVna.  3,  ep  6  and  8.— ^ilte. 
6,fp.  21. 

Foei,  a  people  of  Germany  near  the  Elbe, 
emtidered  as  the  Sasons  of  Ploleny.  TaeU. 
G.  S8. 

FotiA,  tbe  straits  of  fiam/heio  between  Cor;' 
siea  and  Sardinia,  called  also  Tephros.  Plim, 
9,  c  6.^^ — Drusi  or  Dmsiani,  a  canal,  eif^t 
miles  in  length,  opened  by  Dnisas  Ihim  tbe 
Kbine  to  the  Isiel,  below  tbe  separation  of  the 
Waal.  Sa«l  Claud.  1.^7«ctl  /itfll.  6,  c.  23. 
—-^Mariana,  a  canal  cot  by  Marius  from  the 
Rhone  to  MarwiUcs  daring  tbe  Cimbrien  war, 
aaJ  new  called  GaUjon,  Sometimes  the  word 
is  used  in  the  plaral,  FoMttB^  as  if  more  than  one 
etnal  had  beea  formed  by  Marins.  Pitn.  3,  e. 
4.~5lra&.  4 — Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Fossa  PHiusniUK,  one  of  tbe  months  of  the 
Po.     Tadt.  mat.  3,  c.  9. 

Fravci,  a  people  of  Germany  and  Gaul, 
whose  ooun^  was  called  Francia.    C^oudum. 

FaAira,  a  divinity  worshipped  among  the  Ro^- 
mans,  danghter  of  Orcos  and  Night  She  pre- 
sided over  treachery,  8ce. 

FaioBLLA,  a  iamoos  town  of  the  Volsci  in 
Italy,  OR  tbe  Liris,  destroyed  for  revolting  from 
the  Roosans.  Ual  £,  v.  462.^1io.  8,  c  22, 1. 
27,  c  10,  &e.— Cie.'  Fan,  13,  ep.  76. 

FaBOBWA,  a  town  of  Etroria.  PUn.  3,  c.  5. 

FaBirrlNi^  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia, 
who  receive  their  name  from  the  river  Frenio^ 
now  Forforr,  which  rune  through  the  eastern 
part  of  their  country,  and  falls  into  tbe  Adriatic 
opposite  the  islands  of  Diomede.  PUn,  3,  c 
11.— an.  9,  c.  46  ^SU,  8,  v.  620. 

FasTUM,  (tke  tea)  is  sometimes  applied  by 
eminence  to  the  Sicilian  sea,  or  the  straits  of 
Menina.  Cos.  C  1,  c.  29.— fW.  1,  e,  26. 
— Cie.  2  JUi.  1, 

FaiaiDos,  a  river  of  Tuscany^ 

Faisn,  a  people  of  Germany  near  the  Rhine, 
■ow  the  FritoM  or  Friesland.  TaeU,  A,  1,  c. 
90.-^JERi^  4,  c.  16  iBd  72.-->G.  94. 


'  Sbx.  Jto.  FftOHThnn,  a  i 

trieiao,  who  made  himself  known  by  the  booka 
be  wrote  on  a^nedoets  and  stratagems,  dedica^ 
ed  to  TAjan.  He  ordered  at  his  death  that  no 
nonnnent  shoald  ne  raised  to  his  memoiy,  sajN* 
ing,  Mtwnona  nasfri  duroMl,  si  vilem  nMniMM». 
The  best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that  of  Oudei^ 
dorp,  8vo.    L  Bat.  1779. 

FaoNTO,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoainns,  bf 

whom  be  was  greatly  esteemed. Joliusy  a 

learned  Roman,  who  was  so  partial  to  tbe  comp 
paay  of  poets,  that  he  lent  them  his  bouse  and 
gardens,  which  eontinoally  re-echoed  the  eon- 
positions  of  his  nnmeroos  visitors  Jw,  1,  M» 
f.  12. 

Fadsbro.  a  small  town  of  the  Volsci  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Liris.  Jw,  3,  v.  223.— 
lie  10,  c.  L^SU,  8.  v.  399.— Cie  ^U,  11, 
ep.  4  and  13. 

FuGiMus,  a  lake  of  Italy  in  the  coonlry  of  the 
Marsi,  at  the  north  of  the  Liris,  attempted  to 
be  drained  by  J.  Cssar  and  afterwards  by  Clan* 
dius,  by  whom  30,000  men  were  employed  for 
eleven  years  to  perforate  a  mountniu  to  convey 
the  water  into  the  Liris,  but  with  no  permanent 
success.  The  lake  surroanded  by  a  ndge  of 
high  monntains  is  now  called  Csteno,  and  ia 
supposed  to  be  47  miles  in  cirenmference,  and 
not  more  than  12  feet  deep  on  an  avemge. 
Piin,  36,  c.  16 — TaeU,  Jm.  12,  c.  66 — Vv^. 
JEn,  7,  V.  769. 

FufIdius,  a  wretched  nsnrer,  Sec.  Herat  1« 
Sat.  t, 

Fnvnrs  Gsimnrs,  a  man  greatly  promoted  bf 
the  interest  of  Livia,  &g.  Taai,  .^n.  6^  o^ 
I  and  2. 

FvoALiA,  festivals  at  Rome  to  celebrate  the 
flight  of  the  Tarquins. 

FvLoiMlTBs,  (sing.  IWgittas)  a  people  ei 
Umbria,  whose  chief  town  was  Fnlglnnm,  now 
Fo%«o.  Sit  IL  8,  V.  462.— PKti.  1,  e.  4,  L 
3,c   14. 

Q.  FvLGiNtJs,  a  brave  officer  in  CsMar's  lel^ 
gioos,  &c.     Cosf.  BtU.  Cie 

FiTLooaA,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  ligbtaing.  She  was  addressed  to  save  her 
votaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms  of 
thunder.    Jhu^.  de  Cie.  D.  6,  c.  10. 

FuLUNtmand  Fulqimuii,  a  small  town  of 
Umbria. 

Fulvia  lex  was  proposed  bat  rejected,  A* 
U.  C  628,  by  Flaceus  Fulvios.  It  tended  t«> 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  citiaens  of  Rome. 

Fdlvia,  a  bold  and  ambitiottB  woman  who 
married  the  tribnne  Clodius,  and  afterwarda 
Curio,  and  at  last  M.  Antony.  She  took  a  part 
in  all  tbe  intrigues  of  her  husband's  triumvirate 
and  showed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  revengeful. 
When  Cicero's  heati  had  been  cut  off  by  order 
of  Antony,  Fulvia  ordered  it  to  be  brooght  to 
her,  and  with  all  the  ioRolence  of  barbarity,  she 
bored  the  orator's  tongue  with  her  golden  bod« 
kin.  Antony  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatn^  < 
upon  which  she  attempted  to  avenge  her  wrongs, 
by  persuading  Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against 
her  husband.  When  this  scheme  did  not  suc- 
ceed, she  railed  a  faction  against  Augustus,  in 
which  she  engaged  L.  Antonios  her  brother-iA- 
law,  and  when  all  htt  attMnpIt  pcovad  fridtlo*^ 
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abe  retired  into  the  ewC,  wben  ker  bosVairf  re- 
ceived her  with  great  eoldeeM  tod  iediflereBee. 
Thif  uokiiMhiess  ieCaNy  broke  her  hearty  aed  she 
•DOB  after  died,  about  40  yean  befiMe  the  cbn»- 

Hoiii  era^  FhU*  in  Cie.  8f  ,3iU<m. A  woniao 

fitio  di9covered>  to  Cicero  fhe  designs  of  Catiline 
open  hii  ]^,    Piia.  in  (He. 

FuLTius,  a  Roman  senator,  intimate  with  Ao- 
guslus.  Me  diflcfosed  the  emperor's  secrefi  to 
bis  wife,  who  made  it  pnblie  to  all  the  Roman 
matrons,  fbr  wbieh  he  received  so  severe  a  ft- 

E'mand  from  Aagastns,  that  he  and  his  wife 
iffed  themselves  in  despair A  friend  of 

C.  Qraccfais  who  was  killed  in  a  sedition  with 
bis  son.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river, 
and  his  widow  was  forbidden  fo  pat  on  moam- 

ittg  for  his  deaths  Flui,  in  Qraeck ^Flaccos 

Ctasor,  a  Roman  who  pinndered  a  marble  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  lo  finish  the  building  of  one  which 
le  bad  erected  to  Fortune.   He  was  atways  un- 

kappj  after  this  sacrilege.    Ltv.  26,  c.  t 

Ser.  NobiKor,  a  Roman  consnl'  who  went  to 
Africa  after  (he  defeat  of  Regains.  After  be 
lad  acquired  much  gk>iY  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, he  was  shipwrecsed  at  his  return  with 
§00  Roman  ships,  file  grandson  Marcus  was 
tent  fo  Spain,  where  he  ^reatlj  signalized  bim- 
•elf.  He  was  aAerwarde  reirarded  with  the 
eonsnlsbip. 

FiJNDANus,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  Tacit. 
Bia,  S,  c.  69. 

Futisi,  a  town  of  Ita^  near  €aieta,  oo  the 
Appien  road,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sma.l  deep  baj 
called  Loctts  i^nndnniM.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  6,  v. 
U^-r-lM,  8,0.  Uand  19, 1.  38,  c  36.— Pjin. 
S,  c.  6 — Cic.  RvUl.  ft,  c.  26.— roeO.  Jinn,  4,  c 
6^.— Slrn6.  6. 

Ftfniji,  the  ffarefb  dangjbters  of  Nox  and  Ache- 
ten,  or  of  Plate  and  ^oseipine,  accordiog  to 
eome.     Fid.  Eomenides. 

Ftfsn,  a  ibmHy  which  migrated  feom  MeduU 
lia  in  Latium,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  un- 
der Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the  pa- 
tricians. Camillns  was  of  this  flimity,  and  it 
was  be  who  first  raised  it  to  distinction.  PltU, 
in  ComtU. 

FtfniA  LEX  it  3%afameiiH»,  by  C.  Furius  the 
tribune.  It  forbad  any  person  to  leave  as  a 
legacy  more  than  a  thousand  ossw,  except  to  the 
itiatiottt  of  the  natter  who  manumitted,  with 


a  few  ttopo  eieeptiont.  Vie,  I. — Vtrr.  4St,'^ 
Lie.  35. 

FumwA,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worshipped 
at  Rome.  Some  say  that  the  is  the  same  as  die 
Furies.  Her  festivals  were  caHed  FurinaNa. 
Cte.  da  Aitf.  S,  c.  8— Forro.  ds L.  L.  6,  c  S. 

FuRius,  ft  nriHtary  tribune  with  Camillas. 
He  was  sent  against  tbe  Taseaas  by  hH  col- 
league.^—A  Roman  slave  who  obtained  bia 
freedom,  and  applied  himself  with  unremitted 
attention  to  cultivate  a  smalt  portion  of  land 
which  he  had  purchased.  Tbe  uncommon  fruits 
which  he  reaped  from  his  lattours  rendered  his 
neighbours  jealoas  of  his  prosperity.  He  was 
accused  befere  a  Roman  tribunal  of  witchcraft^ 

but  honourably  acquitted. M.  Bibaculus,  a 

I^tin  poet  of  Cremona,  who  wrote  annals  In 
Iambic  verse,  and  was  universally  celebrated 
for  the  wit  and  humour  of  hh  expressions.  It 
is  said  that  Virgil  imitated  his  poetry  and  even 
borrowed  sone  of  his  lines.  Horace  however 
has  not  fliiled  to  ridicule  bis  verses.  ilfutUU* 
8,  c.  6, 6ic. — Mont.  9,  Sef.  6,  v.  40. 

Funinos,  a  man  accused  of  adultery  wift 
Claudia  Pulcbra,  and  condemned,  &e.     Thett. 

Hist,  4,  V.  52 A  friend  of  Horace,  who 

was  consul,  and  distingvishcd  himself  by  bit 
elegant  historical  writinp.     1  Sat.  10,  v.  36. 

Arist.  Fmctrs,  ■  friend  of  Horice,  fu  eon- 
spieuous  fer  the  integrity  &nd  propriety  of  bit 
manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities.  The 
peet  addressed  his  22  Od.  Lid.  1  and  1  Ep.  10, 

fb  him. Com.  a  pnetor  sent  by  ]>omitian 

againtt  tbe  Daci,  where  he  perished.  Jice.  4, 
▼.  lit. 

FtniA  Lxx  di  ComttHr,  A.  U.  C.  627,  fbriMid 
any  business  to  be  transacted  at  the  pubHe  as- 
semblies on  certain  days,  though  amoof  the/isli. 

Another  A.  U.  C.  690,  which  ordained  that 

tbe  votes  in  a  public  assembly  should  be  given 

separately. -Oaninia,  another  by  CamiUut 

andC.  CaninintGalbus,  A.  U.  C.  761,  to  check 
the  manumission  of  slaves. 

Fnsras,  a  Roman  orAtor.  Cie*  2.  dfe  Cm. 
c.  92....-^A.  Roman  killed  in  Gaul,  while  be 
presided  there  over  one  of  the  provinces.   Cfts. 

Bell.  6.  7,  c.  3. A  Roman  actor,  whom 

Horace  ridicules.  2  Sat.  3,  v.  60.  He  intoxl* 
cated  himself;  and  vrhen  on  the  stage,  be  fell 
asleep  whilst  he  personated  IKone,  where  be 
ought  to  have  been  roused  and  moved  by  Die 
cries  of  •  ghost;  but  in  vain. 
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fl  ARALBS,  a  people  of  AqaitaiB.  Mil.  4,  e. 

OiuiAXA,  a  eootttiy  ef  Aiia^  near  Sogdiana. 
Onrt,  8,  c  4. 

GxBELtvt,  now  La  SecekU,  a  river  felling  in 
finortbem  direction  into  the  Pe,  oppotite  tbe 
Ifincins.    Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

GAiiraand  GAMBirif  a  ooantn  of  Fenia. 
JMid.  19. 

Fihi.Gabliiik 
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GXBiimrt,  a  friend  of  Angattot,  beheaded  bf 
order  ef  Sext.  Pompey.  R  it  maintained  that  be 
^wke  after  death. 

GiBii,  a  city  of  tbe  Yoltei,  bailt  by  iht  kings 
of  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  existence,  it  was 
taken  bv  tbe  artifice  of  Sextut,  the  son  of  Tnr* 
qnin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  deserting  to  tbem,  and  pretending  that 
hit  fktfaer  had  111  treated  bin.  Romulutand  Re* 
mot  wen  ediwaM  Cbera,  aa  it  irat  the  cnilaai 
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%t  tkM  liM  to  tead  fbcre  lU  yvimg  aobakjr, 
and  Jaao  wai  (he  chief  deity  of  Ibe  place.  The 
whefciteatiF  kmk  a  pecaliar  node  of  tyckiog  up 
their  draN,  iriwaoe  GaMaw  einclMJ.  Virg.  JEn, 
«,  r.  ns,  1. 1,  ▼.  012  and  682.— liv.  6,  e.  46, 

1.  9,  c  S»,  I.  8,  c  9, 1.  10,  c.  7.— (M4i.  Fmt. 

2,  ?.  10»._Piii|.  in  JtoBMil. 

GIbina,  the  aane  of  iano,  wonhipped  a(  Ga- 
btt.     Fu]p..ffia.  7,T.  662. 

G&BiKu  UK  A  OMHiliif ,  by  A.  Gabinius,  (he 
triboaef  A.  (J.  C.  614  I(  reqoired  tha(  io  the 
public  aneaOriiet  for  alectiag  magiilrale*,  the 
vvles  ihMM  be  givea  by  UbIeU,  aod  act  wfd 
aocr.— AaatherforcooveiHog  daily  (heseaate 
ftoB  Ihe  caleads  of  Febniary,  to  (hose  of  Maich. 
*---Aaother,4le  Coaiifuf,  which  made  it  a  ca^ 
Dt  to  coDveae  aoy  claadestine  aa- 
tble  to  the  old  law  «f  the  twelve 
-AiMither,  de  MUUUI,  by  A.  t^abioi. 
at  the  hribone,  A.  U.  C  666.  it  granted  Pom- 
pey  the  power  of  canying  oa  the  war  agaiott 
the  piiatet,  daring  thrte  yeatt,  aad  of  obliging 
all  kivp,  govenion,  and  etates,  to  tapply  him 
with  aU  the  neeenariea  he  wanted,  over  all  the 
MedMenraaean  oea,  and  in  the  maritime  proria- 
eei,  as  far  as  400  itadia  from  the  tea. Ano- 
ther, A  OsMnS,  by  Aol.  Gabinioi  the  tribnoe, 
A.  U.  C.  666.  Itordaioed  that  no  action  shoaM 
he  panted  for  the  reoovery  of  any  money  bor<' 
nwed  apoQ  tmall  intereat,  to  be  lent  upon  lar- 
ger. Thii  was  aa  nsaat  practice  at  Rome,  which 
obtained  die  aame  of  versimm/aerre.^-— Ano- 
ther against  ibraiealion. 

GidHMiiavB,  a  ihetoridan,  in  the  itiga  of 
Vespasiaa. 

€ttanaot,a  Roman  hiolorian.— — Aniins,  a 
Roman  eoasal,  who  made  war  in  Jodea,  aad 
je-estaUished  Innqaillity  there.  Hetutiered 
iiJaMClf  to  be  hnbed,  and  replaced  Ftolemy  An- 
Idas  on  the  (hioae  of  Egypt.  He  was  accvted, 
at  his  peton,  of  receifing  bribes.  Cioere,  at  the 
teqaest  of  Pompey,  ably  defended  hhn.  He  was 
haaiohed,  and  died  about  40  years  before  Christ, 

at  Saiona. A  lieuteaant  of  Antony. A 

coosal,  who  behared  with  uncommon  indeness 
to  Cicero. 

Gadbs  (iam,)  Gadis  (it)  and  GadIra,  a 
small -island  ia  the  Attantic,  on  the  Spanish 
toast,  t6  miles  from  the  colnmas  of  Hercules, 
it  w«s  oometiaDes  called  Tarlmua^  and  En^kia 
accortUag  to  PUny,  and  n  now  hnown  by  the 
nsflne  of  Cadis.  Geiyon,  whom  Hercales  kill- 
ed, fixed  his  residence  there.  Hercales,  sumam- 
ed  GodilaiMW^iMd  there  a  celebrated  teB4>le,  in 
which  nil  his  labours  were  engraved  witheicel- 
lent  workmanship.  The  inhabitants  ware  call- 
ed Gadttoai,  aad  (here  womea  were  hnown  ibr 
their  agility  of  body,  aad  their  ineonttnency. 
JEforof.  2,  od.  2,  v.  1 1.— Stot  6,  Hyh.  I,  ▼.  183. 
^£40.  21,  e.  21,  I.  24,  c.  40,  1.  46,  c  43.— 
PUm.  4,  e.  2$.'£lr^.  S — Cie.  jro  Gt/t.-^ 
Jiisfia.  44,  c  4.— Pmiff.  1,  c.  S6.— .Pfof.  2,  c. 
4.— Palcrc.  1,  c.  2. 

OIoiTANus,  a  saraame  of  Hercales,  from 
Gades.     Fid.  Gades. 

GjnarJi,  a  people  on  the  Rhone,  who  amis^ 
ad  the  Senooes  ia  takiag  aad  planderiag  Rome 
ander  Brennas.  8tMb.  6. 
Gjrvua,  ft  cowtiy  ff  libfft,  Bear  fte  G«- 


ramaates,  which  formed  part  of  king  Masinisr 
sa^B  kingdom.  The  country  was  the  favourite 
retreat  of  wild  beasts,  and  it  now  called  bildul- 
gerid.  SuUud.  in  Jv^g.—SiL  3,  v.,287.^Fitii. 
6,  C.  4. 

GjetulIcos,  Cn.  Lentulos,  an  officer  in  the 

age  of  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.  Jan.  4.  c.  42. 

A  poet  who  wrote  some  epigrams,  io  which  he 
displayed  great  genius,  and  more  wit,  though  he 
often  indulged  iu  indelicate  expressions. 

GAMsAi  father  of  Masioissa,  was  king  of  No- 
midia. 

GALiaau,  a  nation  near  Thrace. 

Galactopu&oi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sqrl^if* 
Homer.  IL  3. 

Qauesu^     Ftd.  GaleiQs. 

Gaiju«tbis*  a  sarvant  maid  of  Alcmenft, 
whose  sagaci^  eased  the  labours  of  her  uis* 
tress.  When  Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth 
of  Hercales,  and  hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife 
of  Sthenelus,  she  lolicited  the  aid  of  Lucina; 
who  immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of  Ale* 
mena,  aod  in  the  iorm  of  aa  old  woman,  sat 
Bear  the  door  with  her  legs  crossed,  and  her  fin- 
gers joined.  In  this  posture  she  uttered  some 
I  magical  words»  which  served  to  prolong  the  lap 
!  boars  of  Alemena,  aad  render  her  state  the  more 
;  miserable.  Aicnkena  had  already  passed  soma 
j  days  in  the  most  eioruciatiog  torments,  when 
!  Galanthis  began  to  suspectthe  jealousy  of  Juno; 
aad  concluded  that  the  old  woman,  who  continu- 
ed at  the  door  always  ia  the  same  unchanged 
posture,  was  the  instrument  of  the  eager  of  the 
goddess.  With  saeh  snspicions  Galanthis  ran  out 
of  the  house,  and  with  a  couoteoaace  expressive 
of  joy,  she  informed  the  old  woman  that  her  mis- 
trem  bad  just  brought  forth.  Loeina,  at  the 
words,  rose  firom  her  posture,  and  that  instant 
Alemena  was  safely  delivered.  The  uacommoa 
laugh  which  Galanthis  raised  upon  this,  made 
Lucina  suspect  that  she  had  been  deceived.  She 
soiled  Galanthis  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on 
the  ground;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist, 
she  was  changed  into  a  weasel,  and  condemn- 
ed to  bring  forth  her  young,  in  the  most  t^poniz- 
ing  paips,  by  the  mouth,  by  which  she  had  nU 
tered  falsehood.  This  transformation  allodea 
to  a  vulgar  notion  among  the  ancients,  who  be- 
lieved this  of  the  weazel,  because  she  carries  her 
young  in  her  mouth,  and  continually  shifts  from 
place  to  place.  The  Boeotians  paid  great  vene- 
ration Io  the  weasel,  which,  as  they  supposed, 
facilitated  the  laboon  of  Alemena.  JElmti.  H. 
Jntm.  2.--Ooid.  Mei,  9,  fab.  6. 

Galata,  a  town  of  Svria. An  island  near 

Sicily. A  town  .of  Sicily. A  mountain  of 

Phocis. 

GXlIta,  the  inhabitants  af  Galatia.  Vid,  Ga- 
latia. 

GXl&taa  and  GALAimsA,  a  sea  nymph^ 
daughter  of  Nmus  and  Doris.  She  was  paasien- 
ately  loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polypbemas,  whom 
she  treated  with  coldoem  and  disdain;  while 
Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  ei^ayed  her  uabennd- 
edafibetioa.  The  happiaam  of  these  two  loven 
was  disturbed  bv  the  jealea^of  the  Cyekipe,  wha 
cnnhed  hisrival  to  piecee  with  a  piece  of  a  broken 
rock,  while  beset  inthe  bosom  ofGalataa.  GalftP 
tsft^TM  jamnUUe  ibr  tel6«ef  Ao^aiA  IP 
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i|i6  could  not  restore  him  to  lift,  she  eliaiiged 
bin  ioto  a  foaotuD.     Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  189,*- 

Ftrg*.  JEn.  9,  r.  103. 1  he  daogbler  of  • 

Celtic  king,  from  whom  the  Gsols  were  called 

Galats.    jSmmAan.  16. A  coantry  giri,  &c. 

Virg^  Ed.  8. 

GXlItia,  or  GALiiOORACiA,  a  cowitry  of  Asia 
Mioor,  between  Pbrygia,  the  Eiixine,  Cappado- 
cia,  and  Bithynia.  It  reoeired  ito  nam^  from 
flie  Gaols,  who  migrated  there  nnder  Brennos, 
■bme  time  after  the  sackiog  of  Rome,  fifrafr. 
12 — JtuHfl.  37,  c  4.— liv.  88,  C.  12,  40.— 
Luam,  7,  V.  640.— Oie.  6,  JiU.  6.— Plm.  6,  c 

S2.— P«o/.  6,  c  4. ^The  name  of  ancient 

Gaul  among  the  Greeks. 

Galaxia,  a  festival,  in  which  tl|^T  boiled  a 
Biizfure  of  barley,  pnlse,  and  milk,  called 
TAXfli|ictby  the  Greeks. 

Galba,  a  surname  of  the  first  of  the  Salpitii, 
lh>m  (he  smallness  of  his  stature.  The  word  sig* 
Bifies  a  small  worm,  or  according  to  some,  it 
implies,  in  the  langnage  of  Gaol,  fatness,  for 
wbicb  the  founder  of  the  Solpitian  family  was 

remarkable ^A  king  among  the  Gauls,  who 

made  war  against  J.  Caesar.  Cm,  BHI.  GuU.  2, 

c.  4 A  brother  of  the  emperor  Galba,  who 

killed  himself,  &g. A  mean  buffoon,  in  the 

age  of  Tiberius,  iiiv.  6,  ▼.  4.^s— Serrias,  a 
lawyer  at  Rome,  who  defended  the  cause  of  adul- 
terers with  great  warmth,  as  being  one  of  the 
Ikatemity.     Horace  ridicules  him,  1.  Sat.  2,  v. 

46 Serrins  Sulpicios,  a  Roman  who  rose 

gradually  to  the  greatest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
exercised  his  power  in  the  provinces  with  equity 
•nd  unremitted  diligcpce.  He. dedicated  the 
tte  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  solitary  pursuits, 
chiefly  to  avoid  the  suspicions  of  Nero.  His 
disapprobation  of  the  emperor's  oppressive  com- 
mand in  the  provinces,  was  the  cause  of  new 
disturbances.  Nero  ordered  bim  to  be  pot  to 
death,  but  be  escaped  from  the  fiands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  was  publicly  saluted  emperor 
When  lie  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  gpverned  by  favourites,  who  ex- 
posed to  sale  (he  goods  of  the  citisens  to  gratify 
their  avarice.  Exemptions  were  sold  at  a  high 
price,iand  the  crime  of  murder  was  blotted  out, 
and  impunity  purchased  with  a  lai^^  sum  of  mo- 
ney Such  irregularities  in  the  emperor's  min- 
ister«,  greatly  displeased  the  people;  and  when 
Galba  refused  to  pay  the  soldiers  the  money 
which  he  had  promised  them,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated  him  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  tbe  eighdi  of  his 
reign,  and  proclaimed  Otho  emperor  in  his  room, 
,  January  16tb,  A.  D.  69.  The  virtues  which  had 
fhone  so  bright  in  Galba,  when  a  private  man, 
totally  disappeared  when  he  ascended  die  throne, 
and  he  who  showed  himself  4be  most  impartial 
Judge,  foiigot  the  duties  of  an  emperor,  and  of  a 
father  of  his  people.  Sveton.  fy  PliU.  in  vUd. 
•— Toci/.— A  learned  man,  grandfather  to  the 
emperor  of  the  same  name.  Suet,  in  Galb.  4. 
— Sergius,  a  celebrated  orator  before  the  age 
of  Cicero.  He  showed  his  sons  to  the  Roman 
people,  and  implored  their  protection,  by  wbicb 
means  he  saved  himself  from  tbe  punishment 
which  either  his  gniltor  the  persuasive  eloquence 
if  hitndTenarics,M.CatoaadJL  Scriboaim, 


urged  u  due  to  him.     Ocie  Orat.  1,  c.  M. 

ad  Her.  4,  c.  6. 

Galenus  CLAumus,  a  celebrated  physician 
in  the  ege  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successors, 
bom  at  Pergamns,  the  son  of  an  architect.  He 
applied  hiaiself  with  unremitted  labour  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  rhiefly  of 
physic  He  visited  tbe  most  learned  scmiuariea 
of  Greece  and  Egypt;  and  at  last  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  rendered  himself  famous  by  hia 
profession.  Many,  astonished  at  hi«  cures,  at- 
tributed them  tu  magic,  and  said  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived all  his  knowledge  from  enchantments.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Marcus  Aorelius,  the 
emperor,  after  whose  death  he  returned  to  Pei^ 
gamus,  where  he  died  in  bis  90th  year,  A.  D. 
193.  He  wrote  no  less  than  300  volumes,  Che 
greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt  in  the  temple 
of  Peace  at  Rome,-  vrfaere  they  had  been  deposi- 
ted. Galenus  confessed  himself  greatly  indebt- 
ed to  the  writii^  of  Hippocrates,  for.  his  medi- 
cal knowledge,  and  bestowed  great  encomiums 
upon  him.  To  the  diligence,  application  and 
experiments  of  those  two  celebrated  pbysicianB, 
the  modems  are  indebted  for  many  uscnil  disco- 
veries; yet,  oAan  their  opinions  are  ill-gronnd* 
ed,  their  conclusions  hasty,  and  their  reasoning 
false  What  remains  of  the  works  of  Galen,  haa 
t^een  published,  without  a  Latin  translation,  ie 
five  vols.  fol.  Basil.  1638.  Galen  was  likewise 
edited,  together  with  Hippocrates,  by  Charleri- 
us,  13  vols.  fol.  Paris  1619,  but  veiy  incorrect. 

Galboi. m,  certain  prophets  in  Sicily.    Cie»  • 

Galbria,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes.— —Tbe 
wife  of  Vitellius«     Cses.  TaeU.  HisU  2,  c.  60. 

Fnstina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninnt 

Pius.   . 

GIlbuus,  a  native  of  Dacia,  made  empenr 
of  Rome,  by  Diocletian.    Ftd.  Maximianns. 

GXlbsus,  now  Go/eso,  a  river  of  Calabrie 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  The  poets 
have  celebrated  it  for  tbe  shady  groves  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which  feed 
on  its  fertile  banks,  and  whose  fleeces  were  said 
to  be  rendered  soft  when  they  bathed  in  the 
stream.    MfoiiaL  2,  ep.  43,  I.  4,  ep.  S8. — 

Fiiy.  6.  4,  V.  1£6.— Horaf.  S,  od.  6,  v.  10 

A  rich  person  of  I^alium,  killed  as  he  attempted 
to  make  a  reconciliation  between  the  Trojaos 
and  Rutulians,  when  Aseanius  had  killed  the  fa- 
vourite stag  of  Tyrrheus;  which  was  the  ptetude 
of  all  the  enmities  between  the  hostile  nations. 
Vvg.  JEn.  7,  V.  336. 

Galilca,  a  celebrated  country  of  Syrin,  of- 
ten mentioned  in  scripture. 

Galdtthiadia,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  in  ho- 
nour of  Galinthias,  a.daughter  of  Pnetos.  It 
was  celebrated  before  the  festival  of  Hercules^ 
by  whose  orders  it  was  fii<st  instituted. 

Galu,  a  nation  of  Europe,  naturally  ^iert%^ 
and  inclined  to  war.  They  were  very  sapersti- 
tious;  and  in  their  sacrifices  they  often  immo* 
lated  human  victims.  In  some  places,  ihey 
bad  large  statues  made  widi  twigs,  which  they 
filled  with  men,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  They 
believed  themselves  descended  frem  Pluto;  end 
from  that  cireomstance  they  always  reckoned 
their  time  not  by  the  days,  as  other  nations,  but 
by  the  oiglitf*    Thck  ebteques  were  ipleDdic^ 
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ua  Mt  oalf  Hm  BUMt  preddoi  tkiagi,  }mt  wm 
slaves  sad  imen,  were  biml  on  the  fyoeral  pile. 
Childrefl,  amoBg  them,  never  sppetred  in  tke 
presenee  of  their  fntbers,  before  they  were  tble 
to  hear  oms  in  the  defence  of  their  coontrj. 
Oct.  BeU  G.— An*.  4 — TaeU  Vid.  Gntlin. 
-^Tbe  priests  of  Cjbete,  who  received  that 
iune  frosB  the  river  Oallos,  in  Phiygia,  where 
tbcy  celebrmied  the  festivals.  Tbej  mutilated 
Ibemtfelve*  hefbre  (hey  were  admitted  to«the 
pnesthood,  ia  imitation  of  Atys,  the  favonrite  of 
Cybeie.  (  VU.  Atys. )  The  chief  among  them  was 
called  Arehigallas,  who  in  his  dress  resembled 
a  woman,  and  carried,  sospeaded  to  his  neck,  a 
lai^  collar  with  two  representalioos  of  the  head 
of  Atys.  Vii.  Csryteatss,  Ofle<yli,&c.  l>iMl. 
4—OmdL  FhL  4,  v.  S6.»Liieaii.*I,  v.  466.— 
imeum.  dt  thm  Stfrim. 

Galua,  a  laige  coantiy  of  Eoropcy  called 
Gslataa  by  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Gmm,  Cdtiieri,  and  Ce(toseyf*<e,  by 
themselves  CelU,  by  the  Greeks  G«tal<r.  An- 
cient Gael  was  divided  iato  foor  diflTereat  parts 
ly  the  Bomans,  called  Gallia  Belgica,  Narbo- 
Bcnos,  Aqoitania,  and  Celtica.  Gallia  Beigicti, 
was  the  largest  province,  bounded  by  Germany, 
Gallia  JNnrbooensis,  and  the  German  ocean ,  and 
csntaiaed  the  modern  conntiy  of  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine, Picardy,  with  part  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  of  Champagne,  and  of  the  isle  of  France- 
Gallia  AhrhoiMiisir,  which  contained  the  pro- 
Tinces  now  called  Languedoe,  Provence,  Dan- 
phine.  Savoy,  was  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Pyre* 
neanmoaatains,  by  Aquitania,  Belgium,  and  the 
Mediterraneaa.  •/ffwlmiia  GaJlia,  now  called 
the  provmees  of  P^itoa,  Santonge,  Guienne, 
Beny,  Peripid,  Qoercy,  Limosin,  Gascogny, 
Anveigtte,  ic.  was  situated  between  the  Ga- 
nmn,  the  ^renean  moontaans,  and  the  ocean. 
Gallia  CeUiem^  or  Li^rfunmsis,  was  bounded  by 
Belgiom,  Gallia  NarSonensis,  the  Alps,  and  the 
It  oontaioed  the  conntrr  at  present 
by  the  name  of  Lyonnois,  Tooraine, 
Comt^y  Senemiis,  Switierlnnd,  and 
part  of  NocnaiidT.  Besides  these  grand  di- 
visions, dien  is  qften  mention  made  of  Gallia 
Cisalpinn,  or  Citerior;  Transalpina  or  Ulterior, 
which  refera  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  con- 
^neied  by  some  of  the  (^ols  who  crossed  the 
Alps.  By  Gallia  Oisai^pimi,  the  Romans  nnder- 
stood  diat  pert  of  Gaol  which  lies  in  Italy;  and 
by  TVwnaaV^iM,  Aat  which  lies  beyond  the  Alps, 
in  regard  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  Gal- 
lia Cimmimi^  and  TVampMlona,  is  applied  to  a 
part  of  Italy  conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls, 
and  then  it  means  the  country  on  this  side  of 
die  Po,  or  beyond  the  Po,  with  respect  to  Rome. 
By  Gallia  Tsgato,  the  Romans  ondentood  Ci>- 
alpine  GanI,  where  the  Romaa  gowns,  fsg<r, 
were  nsaally  worn,  as  the  iahabitants  had  been 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  citizensbtp  at  Rome. 
Gallia  Narboneqsis,  was  called  firaccote,  on  ac- 
coant  of  the  peculiar  covering  of  the  inhnbitnnts 
lor  their  thi|^  The  epithet  of  Comote,  is  ap- 
plied to  Gallia  Celtica,  because  the  people  suf 
fextd  their  hair  to  grow  to  an  uncommon  leogth. 
Tha  iahahilants  were  mat  warriors,  and  their 
valaar  overcame  the  Roman  armies,  took  the 
QtiM  of  Reae,  and  iaraded  Greece,  in  dificreot 


I  agei.    Tbey  spread  themselves  over  the  great*- 
est  part  of  the  world.     1'hey  were  vei^  tuper- 
I  stitioos  in  their  religions  ceremonies,  and  r»- 
'  vered  the  sacerdotal  order,  as  if  tbey  had  been 
!  gods.    {  rw.  Drakhe.)    They  long  maintained 
;  a  bloody  war  against  the  Romans;  and  Cesar 
resided  10  years  in  their  country  before  be  could 
totally  subdue  them.     C«i.  BeU.  Gotf.— Paw. 
1,  c.  6  — Sfra6.  6,  lie. 
GALLrcAOTs  MOMS,  A  uMNintain  of  Campania. 
ClALLlcAinrs  Aoaa,  was  applied  to  the  cooih 
try  between  Pieenum  and  Ariminom,  whence 
the  Galli  Benones  were  banished,  aad  which 
was  divided  among  the  Roman  citiiens.    IMo* 
fS,  c.  14, 1.  89,  c  44 — do  Cut.  t — Cm.  Civ. 
If  c.  29.-^Sinos,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  gulf 
of  Lyons. 

GALuiinjs,  Pabl.  Lucinins,  a  son  of  the  em« 
peror  Valerian.  lie  reigned  conjointly  with 
his  father  for  seven  yenrs,  and  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  empeinr,  AD-  260.  In  his  youth 
he  showed  his  activity  and  military  character, 
ia  an  expedition  ngaiest  the  Germans  and  Sar- 
maiss;  but  when  he  cnme  to  the  purple  he  de- 
livered himself  np  to  pleasure  and  indolence. 
His  time  was  spent  in  the  greatest  debauchery; 
and  he  indulged  himself  in  the  grossest  and  most 
lascivious  manner,  and  his  palace  displayed  4 
sceae,  at  once  of  effeminacy  and  shame,  volup- 
tuousness and  immorality.  He  often  appeared 
with  his  hair  powdered  vrith  golden  dust;  and 
enjoyed  tranquillity  at  home,  while  his  provinces 
abroad  were  torn  by  civil  quarrels  and  seditions. 
He  beard  of  the  lois  of  a  rich  province,  and  of 
the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  with  the  same 
indifference;  and  i^hen  he  was  apprised  that 
Egypt  had  revolted,  he  only  observed,  that  be 
could  live  without  the  produce  of  Egypt  He 
was  of  a  disposition  nahirally  inclined  to  raille- 
ry and  the  ridicule  of  others.  When  his  wife' 
bad  ,been  deceived  by  a  jeweller,  Gullienos  or- 
dered the  malefactor  to  be  placed  in  the  circus, 
in  expectation  of  being  exposed  to  the  ferocitj 
of  a  lion.  While  the  wretch  trembled  at  the 
expectation  of  instant  death,  the  executioner,  by- 
order  of  the  emperor,  let  loose  a  capon  u|K»n  him. 
An  uncommon  laugh  war  raised  upon  this,  and* 
the  empermr  observed,  that  be  who  bad  deceived 
others,  should  expect  to  be  dcccired  himself.  In 
the  midst  of  these  ridiculous  divcnions,  Gallienns 
was  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  two  of  his  officers,' 
who  had  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  This  in- 
telligence roused  him  from  his  lethargy;  he 
marchea  against  his  antagonists,  and  put  all  the 
rebels  to  the  sword,  witlM>ut  showing  the  least 
favour  either  lo  rank,  sex,  or  age.  These  cro- 
elties  irritated  the  people  and  the  army;  empe- 
rors were  elected,  and  no  lem  than  tbir^  tyrants'^ 
aspired  to  the  imperial  purple.  Galltenus  re- 
solved boldly  to  oppose  his  adversaries;  but  in 
thelnidst  of  bis  preparations,  be  was  assassina- 
ted at  Milan  by  some  of  his  officers,  in  the  60th 
year  of  bis  age,  A  D.  2(8. 

Galunaeia  Stlva,  a  wood  near  CumsB  in 
Italy,  famous  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers- 
J»9.  8,  V.  807. 

Galup5us,  a  Ibrtified  towaof  the  Salcntioes; 
oa  the  Ionian  ie». 
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6ALL6«ftACi  A,  a  eoantry  of  Alia  Miaor,  Mftr 
Bitbyoit  and  Cnppadocia.  It  wai  tobabilecl  by 
a  ciilony  of  GauU,  who  attiwied  (be  oame  of 
€Mlogr^ci,  because  a  nomber  of  Greeks  bad 
accompanied  Ibem  ia  Ibeireinigralioo.  Slrab,  ft, 

C.  ixALLONius,  a  Romaa  knight  appointed 
over  Gades,  &c. 

p.  Galloniub,  a  luxurious  Ronao,  who,  as 
was  obserTed,  never  dined  well,  because  be  was 
never  hungry.      Ck.  de  Fm.  2,  c.  8  and  X8. 

Callus,  Fut.  AleelryoD. A  general  of 

Otho,  &G.    Pltd. A  lieutenant  of  Sylla. 

An  officer  of  M.  Anioay)  &c Caius,  a 

friend  of  the  great  Africsnus,  famous  tor  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  bis  exact  calcula- 
tions of  eclipses.     Cie,  dt  Snut. A^lius,  the 

9d  governor  of  Efjpt  in  tbe  age  of  Augustus 

Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  rendered 

kiawelf  Amoos  by  bis  poetical,  as  well  as  miii- 
lary  taleats.  He  was  pessiouately  fond  of  the 
slave  Lycoris  or  Cytberis,  and  celebrated  her 
beauty  in  bis  poetry.  Sbe  proved  ungrateful, 
and  fonook  him  to  follow  M.  Antony,  which 
gave  occasion  to  Virgil  to  write  his  tenth  eclogoe. 
Gall  us,  as  well  as  tbe  other  poets  of  his  age, 
was  in  tbe  favoor^f  Augustus,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  over  E^pt.  He  became  forgetful  of 
tbe  favours  he  received;  be  pillaged  tbe  province, 
and  even  conspired  against  bis  beneftctor  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  for  which  be  was  ban- 
ished bj  the  emperor.  This  disgrace  operated 
•a  powerfully  upon  him,  that  he  killed  himself 
in  despair,  A.  p.  9^.  Some  few  fragments  re- 
main of  his  poetry,  and  it  seems  that  be  particu- 
Inrly  exeelled  in  elegiac  compost  lions.  It  Is 
-•aid,  that  Virgil  wrote  an  eulogiam  on  bis  poeti- 
cal friend,  and  inserted  it  at  tbe  end  of  his  Ge- 
-ofgies;  but  that  be  totally  suppressed  it,  for  fear 
•of  offending  his  imperial  patron,  of  whose  fa- 
vours Gallns  bud  shown  himself  so  undeserving, 
Jind  instead  of  that  he  substituted  the  beautiful 
<«pifode  about  Aristeus  and  Eorydice*  This  eu- 
Jogium,  according  to  some,  was  suppressed  at 
Ihe  particular  desire  of  Augustus.  HtdntU.  10, 
«.  1 — firg.  Ed,  6  and  lO—Ovid.  Jfmitf.  S, 

«l.  16,  V.  t9. Vibius  Gallns,  a  celebrated 

<aralor  of  Gaal,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whose 
4oraltoas  Seneca  has  pi«served  some  fragments. 
-*— A  Roman  who  assassinated  Oecius,  the  em- 
peror, and  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He 
•abowed  hhnaeif  indolent  and  emel,  and  beheld 
with  the  greatest  indiffereDce  the  revolt  of  his 
provinces,  and  the  invasion  of  his  empire  by  tbe 
barbarians.    He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  his 

soldiers,  A.  D.  S58 Flavins  Claudius  Con- 

stantinns,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  rais- 
ed to  the  imperial  throne  under  tbe  title  of  Csb- 
aar;  by  Constaatius  his  reJation.  Me  eonspii^ 
ed  against  bis  benefactor,  and  was  publicly  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded,  A.  D.  354. ^A  wsall 

Tiver  of  Phiygia,  whose  waters  were  said  to  be 
very  efficacious,  if  drunk  in  moderation,  in  ear- 
ing madnem.  PU$i,  82,  c.  2^0vid.  Fort.  4, 
V.  361. 

Gam  Axus,  an  Indian  prince,  brought  in  chains 
before  Alexander  for  revolting. 

Gamblia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  OameHm 
was  of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  presid&ig 
oyer  vafriagei.*— A  festival  pd? ntely  abtorr^ 


ed  at  three  diftreat  tines.  The  first  was  Ike 
ceiebrfalioo  of  a  marriage,  the  second  was  in 
commemoration  of  a  birth-day,  and  the  third  wai 
an  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  person.  Aa  il 
was  observed  generally  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
marriages  on  that  day  were  considered  as  of  a 
good  omen,  and  the  month  was  called  Game-^ 
lion  among  the  Athenians.  Cic.  de  Fm-  8,  ev 
31. 

GAKDAnlTS,  an  Indian  natien. 

Ganoaha,  a  place  near  the  Palus  Maselis. 

GAHoialDA,  a  people  near  the  moallis  of  the 
Ganges.  They  were  so  powerful  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  dare  to  attack  tbem.  Soaoe  attri- 
buted this  to  Ibe  weariaess  and  indolence  of  his 
troops.  They  were  placed  by  Valor.  Flaccus 
among  the  deserts  of  Scy  tbia.  Jtufin.  12,  c  6. 
— C«H.  9,  c  t^-Virg,  JEn.  S,  v.  27.— J^laob 
6,  V.  87. 

Ganges,  a  large  river  of  India,  falling  into  tbe 
Indian  ocean,  said  by  Lacan  to  be  (he  boundary 
of  Alexander's  victories  in  the  east.  It  inun- 
dates the  adjacent  country  in  the  summer.  Like 
other  rivers,  it  wae  held  in  (he  greatest  venertt- 
tion  by  (be  inhabitants,  and  (his  soperotition  ia 
said  to  exist  still  in  some  particular  instances. 
The  Ganges  is  now  discovered  (o  rise  in  (be 
mountains  of  Thibet,  and  to  run  upwards  of 
SOOO  miles  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  receiving 
in  its  course  the  tribute  of  several  rivers,  11m 
which  are  superior  to  the  Thames,  and  oOen 
equal  to  the  gfvat  body  of  the  waters  of  the 
Rbtne.  Lueen.  3,  v.  280 — Sfrufr.  6.^Pliti. 
6, «.  87. —Curt.  8,  c.  9.--iitfe/e,  3,  c  1.— Fny. 
JEn.  9,  v.  81. 

Gaknascvs,  an  ally  of  Rome,  put  to  death 
by  Corbuto,  tbe  Roman  general,  &c  TacU* 
•Snn.  l),c.  18. 

GXNYMCDfi,  a  goddess,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Hebe.  She  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  in  a  temple  at  Phil  us  in  Peloponnesus. 
Paus.  2,  c.  18. 

GANirMEDBs,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Phiygin^    1 
son  of  Tfos,  and  brother  to  Uos  and  Assaraeus.^'T^ 
According  to  Lucian,  he  was  son  of  Dardanns.   ^ 
He  was  taken  up  to  heaven  by  Jupittf  aa  he 
was  bunting,  or  rather  tending  bis  fatber*s  flocks 
on  mount  Ida,  and  he  became  the  cup-bearor  of 
the  gods  in  tbe  place  of  Hebe.    Some  say  that 
he  was  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  to  satisfy  tbe 
shameful  and  unnatural  desires  of  Jupiter.    He 
is  generally  represented  sitting  on  the  back  of  a 
flying  eagle  in  tbe  air.    Pcui .  5,  c.  24. — Ho- 
rner. iL  20,  V.  231 Virg,  JEn.  6,  v.  242.— 

(hid.  MH.  10,  V.  165.— Horol.  4,  od.  4. 

GAnATYcirM,  a  town  of  Aft-lca. 

GXrIhamtbs,  (sing.  Oaromas,)  a  people  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  now  called  the  de- 
serts of  Zaara.  They  lived  in  common,  and  ac- 
knowledged as  their  own  only  such  chUdren  as 
resembM  them,  and  icaree  clothed  thenselvea, 
on  aocouot  of  the  warmth  of  their  elimete.  Vbfg, 
dCa.  4,  ▼.  198, 1.  6,  v.  796.— Liiea«.4,T.  334. 
-'SbrA.  2.—PUn.  6,  c.  8.— Sil.  J2.  1,  ▼.  142, 
1.  II,  V.  181. 

Gia&MAimB,  a  nymph  who  beeaaie  uMtker 
of  larbas,  Philaus,  and  PihuDBOS,  by  Jopitn» 
Fif9.«aii.4,T.  19S. 
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G&sItfAi,  •»■§ «r  Libya,  iAom  liMi^ler 
«M  Moiher  •f  Amaoo  hf  Jtipitar. 

OlsiTAs,  m  river  of  Arcsdit,  netr  Tegea,  m 
AttanhsoCwIueliPwihftdttleiiipto.  Pmml  B, 

Gaeb&tjb,  ft  p«op!»  of  Anadia.  Fims.  t,  c. 

GjoaiLmTA*,  a  toim  of  Cappadooia.  Stfob. 
JS. 

Q&«alHut,  new  Si,  lAifili,  a  My  Buraolaiii 
ef  Apalia,  wiiicb^ailvaBeM  in  *•  form  of  a  pro- 
aocetoty  ioto  the  Adriatic  sea.  Virg-  JEn.  II, 
▼.  •6X~£4MMk  5,  V.  89Qk 

GAaalpHiA,  a  valley  aear  Platxa,  wich  a 
Auaiaia  of  the  «aae  aane,  fHMre  Aclsoa  was 
tan  to  pieces  br  hit  don.  (hid,  Mtt.  S,  r.  15$. 

GAacian,  a  kiagof  fhe  Carelas,  who  irst 
feaad  the  maantr  of  eolteotipg  hoaay.  He  had 
aoM  hyhii  daaghler,  wboni  ha  atteaiptediB 
vaiatodaaawy.  Ua  madahim  his  loaeessor* 
jMlia.  44,  e.  44. 

CUae&ftua,  (ptav. «,  onan,}  a  tawa  and  noaa- 
haia  of  T»oa%  acar  aaaal  Ida,  &bmus  ftr  its 
Afttity.  f%3r*  ^- 1>  *-  lM.-^Mb0M*.  6,  e.  20. 
_aM.  ML-^Ffm.  6,  e.  90. 

QAAOvrnja,  a  ▼iHaga  of  Atliaa,  Iha  hirdi 
flaee  of  Spicafa^    Ck,  Fam.  16,  ep.  16. 

GABomas,  a  dog  whiab  hepi  Gtryon's 
flacfcf.    Ha  waa  killed  by  Hcmles. 

OABAluiri  Martial*,  aa  historiaa.*— A 
aalehmtA  boater.    Ham,  1,  ep.  6,  ▼.  67. 

Gaalraa,  a  people  of  Aqaitaio,  m  Gael. 

Oajwhwa,  a  ri?et  of  CKnil,  aow  called  Gth 
wawi,  riMi^E  in  the  Pyreoeaa  aMaotaiae,  and 
aafaratiag  Qaltfa  Celtica  froai  Aqaitaaia.  it 
ISaHa  iato  iba  hty  of  Biscay,  aad  has,  by  the  per- 
■0«criag  laboaiB  of  Lewis  1 4th,  a  communicatioB 
with  Ibe  IfcdUamaeaa  by  the  caaal  of  Laagae- 
doai  tamed  apwaidc  of  100  miles  througli  Ulls, 
m^  mnr  falKes.    itftfa,  %  c.  S. 

GianoK,  a  gonaral  ef  Laeedcmon,  dee.  Pp- 

Gathm,  a  tnra  of  Arcadia.  Pan*.  8,  e.  S4. 

Gathbatas,  a  river  ef  Arcadia.    Id.  Ih. 

OAavAHtAA,  a  Ullage  aear  Arbela  beyoad 
(be  Tigris,  where  Alexuder  obtained  bis  third 
vialDiy  orcr  Dariae.  Ovrf.  4,  c.  ».•— S(ra6.  2. 
and  16. 

Gavuio  and  GiAVLSoir,  aa  island  in  Ibe  Me- 
di>Mianian  sea,  opposite  Libya.  It  produces  no 
veaoeBaai  enatares.    PIm.  S,  e.  8. 

GAMun,  a  aeealaia  ef  Caaapaaia,  Aoaoas  for 
ila  wiaai.  Iwean.  2,  ▼.  667.^Si/.  12,  v.  160. 
—ataf.  %j  S^9,  6,  T.  99. 

Gavs  aad  Gaos,  aaMD  who  followed  the  io- 
taretl  ef  Artaaenes,  fteai  wheiD  be  revolted,  and 
by  when  be  was  pot  to  death.    JNod.  16. 

Gaxa,  a  ftaioas  town  ef  Palestine,  oaee  well 
tetiftad,  aa  beiag  the  Awitier  place  oa  the  con- 
inas  ef  Icypt  Aleiaader  took  it  after  a  siege  of 
iHBaMMlha.    Died.  IT. 

Grbkhva,  a  Iowa  and  moonlain  of  Gael.  Lh- 
fl«i.  1,T.  4S6. 

GiMoeiA,  a  baivea  provihee  of  Persia,  near 
^     ",2. 


GfeoXim,  a  Ibnily  of  AHm,  part  ef  which  ati- 
lulos.    One  of  (he 


2Si 


taBeasa,  aader  Roan 

iteia,  called  Ocgaai,  wis  the  first  of  the 
cwiadbyWaaa.    Jnvi.mM\itm. 


GIla,  a  town  ea  die  southern  pai<s  of  Sicily, 

about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  according  to  PtO' 
laiay,  which  received  its  name  from  a  small  ri- 
ver in  ibe  aeigbboiirbood,  called  Gelaa  It  vras 
boilt  by  a  Rhodtan  and  Cretan  colony,  119  yean 
befere  the  Christian  era.  After  it  bad  cootiaved 
ia  eiisteoce  404  years,  Pbintias,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
geatam,  carried  the  inhabitants  fee  PhinHaSf  a 
town  in  the  neii^hboarhood,  which  be  had  founds 
ed,  and  he  employed  the  ttonei  of  Gela  to  bean- 
tify  bis  own  city.  Phintias  was  abo  called  G^ 
la.  The  iahabitaats  were  called  QeUnais,  6«- 
M,  and  Gefaiit.  Vvg,  JEn.  3,  v.  T02.~Peii#. 
8,  c.  46. 

GblInou,  a  king  of  Arges,  who  saeceeded  h'o 
ihtber,  and  was  deprived  of  hts  kingdom  bf  Da- 
nans  the  Egyptian.  Pous.  2,  c.  16.  FtJ.  Da- 
aaos. 

GcLUA  CoanauA  uz,  dt  Ctetlofe,  by  L. 
Gailius  and  Ca.  Cornel.  Lentulns,  A.  U.  C. 681. 
it  enacted^  that  all  those  who  bad  been  present-*' 
ed  with  the  privilege  of  citizens  of  Rome  by  Pom- 
pey,  should  reaiain  ia  the  possession  of  that  li- 
berty. 

Gbllivs,  a  native  of  Agrigentnm,  fiimons  for 
his  munificence  and  his  hospitality.  Diod.  13.-^ 
Vol.  Mtu.  4,  c.  8. 

GaixiAs,  a  ceoior,  &c.  Phd.  tn  Pomp. 

A  consul  who  defeated  a  party  of  Germans  in  the 
interest  of  Spartacns.    Pint. 

AuLus  Gellius,  a  Roman  grammarian  in  tba 
age  of  M.  Antoninus,  about  190  A.  D.  He  pub- 
lished  a  work  which  he  called  J^oeUs  .ittiM,  be- 
cause be  composed  it  at  Athens  during  the  long 
nights  of  the  winter.  It  is  a  collection  of  incon- 
ffruoos  matter,  which  contains  many  fragments 
from  the  ancient  writers,  and  often  serves  to  ea- 
plaio  antique  monuments.  It  was  originally 
composed  for  the  improvement  of  bis  children, 
and  abounds  with  many  grammatical  remarks. 
The  best  editions  of  A<  C^llius  are,  that  of  Gro- 
novius,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1706,  aad  that  of  Conrad^ 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1162. 

Gklo  aad  Gblov,  a  son  ef  Dinomeaes,  who 
made  himself  absolute  at  Syracuse,  491  yeara 
belara  the  Christian  era.  He  coaquered  tha 
Carthaginians  at  Uimera,  aad  made  his  opprea- 
sioniiopttlar  by  his  great  equity  and  moderatioa. 
He  reigned  seven  years,  and  hit  death  wu  ani- 
versally  lamented  at  Syracase.  He  was  called 
the  father  of  his  people,  aad  the  patroa  of  libcv- 
ty,  and  honoared  as  a  demi-god.  His  brother 
Uiero  succeeded  him.    Paws.  8,  c.  42.*-flera« 

doi.  1,  e.  163,  &c.— Diod.  11. ^A  maa  who 

attempted  to  poison  Pyrrbas.-^— A  govenor  ef 
BoBolia.'-— A  SOB  of  Hiero  the  younger.  Pmu. 

6,  c  9 A  general  of  Phoeis,  deatroyed  widr 

his  troops  by  the  Thessaliaas.  Pout.  10,  c.  1. 

Geloi,  the  inhabitants  of  Gela.  Virg.  JEtu 
3,  V.  701. 

GilLOMas  and  G£f.6in,  a  people  of  Scydiia^ 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fhti^e. 
They  paint  themselves  to  appear  more  terrible 
in  battle.  They  were  descended  (h>m  Gelonos, 
a  son  of  Hercules.  Vkg.  G.  2,  v.  16.— ^4Sti.  8, 
V.  726.— ^elfl,  l,c.  1.— CfasMNaRin  JKi/.  l,v. 
316. 

Gelos,  a  port  of  Caria.    JVeia,  1,  c.  19. 
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GsMto,  a  stgn  of  the  zodiac  wliieh  rtpnaente 
Castor  911(1  Pollui,  the  twin  sodb  of  Leda. 

GbmIniub,  a  Roman,  who  acquainted  M.  An- 
tony with  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  Rome, 
^c.._An  iuTcierate  enemy  of  Marius.  He 
seized  the  persou  of  Marius,  and  carried  bim  to 

Mintumas.     Plat,  in  Mario, A  friend  of 

,    Pompey,  from  whom  he  received  a  favourite 
mistress,  called  Flora.     PhU. 

GbuYnos,  an  astronomer  and  ibatfaematician 
ofRhodes,  B.  C.  17. 

GemonijB,  a  place  at  Rome  where  the  car- 
aasscs  of  criminals  were  thrown.  Shtei.  Tik,  63 
and  61.— Tacit.  Hial.  3,  c.  74. 

GbnIbum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  OrUan$t  oo 

flie  Loire.  Cm.  B.  C.  7,  c  3. Lucan.  1,  v. 

440. 

Gbnauni,  a  people  of  Vindelicia.  fibrol.  4, 
(M.  14,  V.  10. 

,  Geneva,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  well  for* 
.lified  city,  in  the  country  of  the  Allobrogas  on 
the  lake  LemanQs,  now  of  €leneva. 

Gbnisus,  a  man  of  Gyzicos,  killed  by  the  Ar- 
gonauts, 9lc,  FImc.  3,  V.  46. 

Genius,  a  spirit  or  dssmon,  which,  according 
Id  the  ancients,  presided  over  the  birth  and  life 
ofevery  man.     Vid.  Dxmon. 

GBNsiaic,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who  pass- 
ad  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took  Cur- 
ihage.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Vandal 
kingdom  in  Africa,  and  in  the  course  of  his  mi- 
litary expeditions,  invaded  Italy,  and  sacked 
Rome  in  July  466. 

Gbntius,  a  king  of  Illyricum,  who  impri- 
•oned  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  request 
pf  Perseus  king  of  Macedonir.  This  offence 
was  highly  resented  by  the  Romans,  and  Gen- 
tlus  was  conquered  by  Anicios,  and  led  in  tri- 
amph  with  his  family,  B.  G.  169.  Uv,  43,  c.  19, 
&c. 

Genua,  now  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of  Li- 
guria,  which  Annibal  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Romans.  lAv.  21,  c.  32, 1.  28,  c.  46, 1. 
30,  c.  1. 

OBNVcim,  a  tribune  of  the  people. A  con- 
sul. 

Gbmusus,  now  SemfM,  a  river  of  Macedonia 
Ailling  into  the  Adriatic  above  Apollonia.  Li»- 
M»i.  6,  T.  462. 

Gbvittia  lex,  de  magiitraHbtUt  by  L.  Geoa- 
tios  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  411.  It  ordained  that 
DO  person  should  exercise  the  same  magistracy 
within  ten  years,  or  be  invested  with  two  oiBces 
in  one  year. 

GeoroIca,  a  poem  of  VimI  in  four  books. 
The  first  treats  of  ploughing  &e  sronnd,  the  se- 
cond of  sowing  it;  the  third  speaks  of  the  man- 
agement of  cattle,  &c.  and  in  the  fourth,  the 
poet  gives  an  account  of  bees,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  them  among  the  Romans.  The 
word  is  derived  from  >t«  terra  and  §^yof  opus, 
becavse  it  particularly  treats  of  husbandry.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  Mecenas  the  great  patron 
of  poetry  in  the  age  of  Virgil  The  author  was 
seven  years  in  writing  and  polishing  it,  and  in 
that  composition  he  showed  bow  much  he  ezcell- 
ad  all  other  writers.  He  imitated  Hesiod,  who 
fvrote  a  peem  nearly  on  tk^e  lama  labject,  called 
€p€r$  and  Diet, 


Giononjs  PisiDA.     PM.  Pistda. 

Gepmtra,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  SdeociQltf 
in  Syria.    8irab.  9. 

Gepmtbai,  a  people  of  Pheenicia,  who  pass- 
ed with  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and  from  thence 
inta  Attica.    Hwodot.  6,  e .  67 . 

Gerastus,  a  port  of  Eoboea.  Lb.  81,  c.  4fr. 

Geramia,  a  moantaia  between  Megara  and 
Corinth. 

Gerantbra,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Pans,  3,  e-  2. 

GsaESTiciis,  a  harboar  of  Teios  in  louia.  U»» 
37.  c.  27 

Gergithum,  a  towD  near  Comss  in  iBolia. 
Plin.  6,  c.  30. 

Ger«obia,  a  town  of  GaaL  C4n.  B.  O.  7^ 
c.  9. 

Gerion,  an  ancient  angar. 

Germahia,  an  extensive  country  in  Europe, 
at  the  east  of  Gaol.  Its  inhabttantB  were  war- 
like, fierce,  and  aneivilized,  and  always  prvr- 
ed  a  watchful  enemy  against  the  Romans.  Cae- 
sar first  entered  their  countiy,  bat  he  rather 
cheeked  their  fury,  than  conquered  them.  Hia 
example  was  followed  by  his  imperial  succes* 
sors  or  their  generals,  who  sometimes  entered 
the  eountry  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  io* 
habitants.  The  ancient  Germans  were  very 
superstitious,  and,  in  many  instances,  their  reli- 
gion was  the  same  as  that  of  their  neighboan, 
the  Gaols;  whence  some  liavc^  concluded  that 
these  two  nations  were  of  the  same  origia.  Thej 
paid  uncommon  respect  to  their  women,  who, 
as  they  believed,  were  endowed  with  something 
more  than  haman.  They  boilt  no  temples  to 
their  gods,  and  paid  great  attention  to  tiie  he- 
roes and  warriors  which  then*  country  bad  pro- 
duced. Their  rude  institutions  gradually  gave 
rise  to  the.  laws  and  manners  which  still  prevail 
in  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  their  anas  in- 
vaded or  conquered.  Tacitus,  in  whose  am 
even  letters  were  unknown  aniong  them,  ob- 
served their  customs  with  nicety,  and  has  deli* 
neated  them  with  the  genius  of  an  historian,  and 
the  reflection  of  a  philosopher.  T^eU.  de  Marik. 
Germ,— Mela,  1,  c.  3, 1. 3,  c.  Sw— C«i.  BM.  G. 
— Sfroft.  4. 

GermamIcus  Cjbsar,  a  son  of  Ihasos  and 
Antonia,  the  niece  of  Augustus.  He  was  adopt* 
ed  by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to  the  naost 
important  offices  of  the  state.  When  his  grand- 
father Augustus  died,  he  was  employed  in  a 
war  in  Germany,  and  the  affection  of  the  sol- 
diers unanimously  saluted  him  emperor  He 
refused  the  unseasonable  honour,  and  appeased 
the  tumult  which  his  indifference  oecasiooed. 
He  continued  his  wars  in  Germany,  and  defeat* 
ed  the  celebrated  Arminius,  and  was  resrarded 
with  a  triumph  at  his  raturn  to  Rome.  Tibe- 
rius declared  iiim  emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent 
him  to  appease  the  seditioos  of  the  Armeoiaaa. 
But  the  success  of  Germanieus  in  the  east  was 
soon  looked  upon  widi  an  envious  eye  by  Tibe* 
rius,  and  his  death  was  meditated  He  was 
secretly  poisoned  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  by 
Piso,  A.  D.  19,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  hn 
age.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received  wilb 
the  graatest  grief,  and  the  most  bitter  lameot*- 
tions,  and  Tiberius  seemed  to  be  the  only  qm 
who  rejoioed  in  ttwfiiUef  r 
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bidi  nairiftd  Affiffbuif  bj  iHioin  he  bad  Bine 
childrea,  one  of  whom,  Caligvie,  disgraced  the 
naae  of  bis  illofttrioiis  father.  Germanictu  hat 
beea  eomineiided,  oot  ooly  for  bu  miiitaiy  ac- 
CMDpliahiaenU,  buc  alio  for  bis  learoiog,  buma- 
nitjy  and  extemife  beoefoleocer  '  In  the  midst 
of  war,  he  devoted  some  momebts  to  study,  and 
he  favoured  the  world  with  twv  Greeic  comedies, 
igrams,  and  a  translation  of  Aratus  in 

i  vene.    Sueton, ^Tbis  name  was  com- 

i  in  the  age  of  the  emperors,  oot  only  to  those 
who  had  obtained  victories  over  the  Qermaos, 
but  even  to  tSose  who  bad  entered  the  borders  of 
their  eoaati^  at  the  bead  of  an  army.  Domitian 
a|if»b'ed  the  name  of  Germanicus,  which  he  him 
luiDself  bad  vainly  assumed,  to  the  month  of 
September  in  boooar  of  himself.  Suet  in  Bom, 
13.— AfarlMl.  9,  ep.  2,  v.  4. 

GEAnuni,  a  people  of  Penia.  HerodoL  1, 
.€.  U5. 

Gkerua,  a  people  of  S^thia,  in  whose  coon- 
tiy  the  Boiysthenes  rises.  The  fcin^  of  Scythia 
were  generally  buried  in  their  territories.  Id, 
4,  c.  71. 

Gkrus  and  GxaaBUs,  a  river  of  Scythia. 
a,  4«  c.  56. 

GsROMTBRiB,  a  town  of  Laconia,  where  a 
yearly  festifal,  called  Gero«a4r<ta,  was  observ- 
ed in  honour  of  Mars.  The  god  had  there  a 
temple  with  a  grove,  into  which  no  woman  was 
permitted  to  eater  during  the  time  of  the  tolcm- 
fiity.     Pous.  Idieon. 

GfiATOv  and  GaaTfims,  a  celebrated  mon- 
ster, bom  from  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Cal- 
lirboe,  and  represented  by  the  poets  as  having 
three  bodies  and  three  beads.    He  lived  in  the 
inland  of  Gades,  where  he  kept  numerous  flocks, 
ivhicb  were  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog,  call- 
ed OrCbos,  and  by  Eurythion.    Hercules,  by 
order  of  fiurysthens,  went  to  Gades,  and  de- 
stroyed Geiyon,  Ortbos,  and  Eurythion,  and 
earned  away  all  bis  flocks  and  herds  to  Tiryn- 
tbos.    Ifefiorf.  Tkitg,  187.— Fir;.  JEn.  7,  v. 
661, 1.  8,  V.  202— Ka2.  I,  v.  2n,^-J9poUiHL 
S. — iMaa.  6,  V.  28. 

GsssXta,  a  people  of  Gallia.Togata.   Plut. 

GsBsou&cuM,  a  tawn  of  Gaul,  now  Bot*- 
i^gmtj  in  Picarc^. 

GsMua,  a  nver  of  Ionia. 

Gkta,  a  nan  who  raised  seditions  at  Rome 

so  Nero's  ceign,  Slc.  Tadi.  HisL  2,  c.  72. 

Septimius,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Severos,  bro- 
tkor  to  Caracalla.  In  die  eighth  year  of  bis  age 
lie  fVM  moved  with  compassion  at  the  fate  of 
aome  of  the  partisans  of  Niger  and  Albino^, 
wbo  bad  been  ordered  to  be  executed;  and  bis 
fialher,  struek  with  bis  humanity,  retracted  bis 
aoataaee.  After  bit  father^s  death  he  reigned 
mt  ELone,  conjointly  with  his  brother,  but  Car- 
acalla, who  envied  bis  virtues,  and  was  jealous 
of  bis  popnlarity,  ordered  him  to  be  poisoned; 
and  when  this  eonid  not  be  effected,  be  murder- 
•d  him  in  the  arms  of  bis  mother  Julia,  who, 
la  tbe  attempt  of  defending  the  fatal  blows  from 
Jiia  body,  received  a  wound  in  her  arm,  fi'om 
tbe  hand  of  her  son,  the  28di  of  March,  A.  D. 
£12.  Geta  had  not  reached  tbe  2Sd  year  of 
Mi  aft,  and  Ihe  9mil»  bad  re«Mii  to  tameot 


GI 

tte  death  of  so  vwtnoos  a  prinee,  while  ISB^ 
groaned  under  the  croelt^ca  and  oppression  dt 
Caracalla.  ^^ 

GsTiK,  (Oetes,  sing.)  a  people  of  Enropeaii 
Scythia,  near  tbe  Daci.    Ovid,  who  was  banp 
isbed  in  their  country,  describes  them  as  a  »« 
vage  and  warlike  nation.    Tbe  word  Gefteus  h 
frequenUy  used  for  Huradan.     (hid.  de  PpnC. 
Trio.  5,  el.  7,  v.  lll.—Sireft.  7.    8Ud,  2— 
Sylv.  2,  V.  61,  1.  3,  i.  1,  V.  17.--£«caii.  2,  r. 
64,  1.  8,  V.  95. 
Gktdlia.    Vid,  Getnlia. 
GIgantbs,  tbe  sons  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  wh^ 
according  to  Uesiod,  sprang  from  the  blood  d 
tbe  wound  which  Coelus  received  from  bis  son 
Saturn;  whilst  Uyginus  calls  them  sons  of  Tar«c 
tarus  and  Terra.   They  are  represented  as  men 
of  uncommon  staturCy  with  strength  proportione 
ed  to  their  gigantic  size.    Some  of  thefii,  as 
Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges,  bad  60  beads  and 
100  arms,  and  seipents  instead  of  legs.    Thejr 
were  of  a  terrible  aspect,  their  hair  hong  loose 
about  their  shoulders,  and  their  beard  was  suf- 
fered to  grow  untouched.  Pallene  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  the  place  of  their  residence.  The 
defeat  of  tbe  Titans,  with  whom  they  are  oAea 
iguorantly  confounded,  and  to  when:  tbey  were 
nearly  related,  incensed  them  against  Jupiter, 
and  they  all  conspired  to  dethrone  him.    Tho 
god  was  alarmed,  and  called  all  the  deities  ta 
assist  him  against  a  powerful  enemy,  who  made 
use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and  burning  woods  for  their 
weapons,  and  who  bad  already  heaped  mount 
Ossa  upon  Pejion,  to  scale  with  more  facility  thn 
walls  of  heaven.  At  tbe  sight  of  such  dreadful 
adversaries,  the  gods  fled  with  the  greatest  conr 
sternation  into  l^pt,  where  they  assumed  the 
shape  of  different  animals  to  screen  themselves 
from  their  pursuers.  Jupiter,  however,  remem- 
bered that  they  were  not  invincible,  provided  bo 
called  a  mortal  to  bis  assistance;  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Pallas,  he  armed  bis  son  Hercules  in  bis 
cause.    With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero, 
tbe  giants  were  soon  pot  to  flight  and  defeated* 
Some  were  crushed  to  pieces  under  mountaim 
or  buried  in  the  sea;  and  others  were  flayed  alive^ 
or  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.    {Vid,  Encela* 
duSf  Jiloidet,  Porpkyriont  Typhon,  (Hw,  T»* 
tones,  &c.)    Tbe  existence  of  gi&nts  has  been 
supported  by  all  tbe  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
received  as  an  undeniable  troth,    Homer  tella 
us,  thai  Tityus,  when  extended  on  tbe  ground, 
covered  nine  acres;  and  that  Polyphemus  eat 
two  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  at  once,  and 
walked  along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  leaning  on  a 
staff,  which  might  have  served  for  the  mast  of  a  , 
ship.    Tbe  Grecian  heroes,  dpring  the  Trojan 
war,  and  Tomus  in  Italy,  attacked  their  ene- 
mies by  throwing  stones,  which  four  men  of  the 
succeeding  ages  would  be  unable  to  move.  Pla« 
larch  also  mentions,  in  support  of  the  gigantip 
stature,  that  Sertorius  opened  the  grave  of  Aflh 
tsus  in  Africa,  and  found  a  skeleton  which  mea- 
sured six  cubits  in  length.    JfyoUod.  1,  c  6.-«> 
Paus.  8,  c.  2,  &c— Owd.  Met.  1,  T.  151.— 
Ptut.  in  SerUnr.—Hjfffln.  fab.  28,  fcc.— Hbm«r. 
Od.  7  and  10.— Fiiy.  0.  1,  f .  280,  Jgrk-  «,  T. 
680. 

GlOAKTVM^  ft  town  ef  P|N9»4(l|r 
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Gf  Qif,  one  of  the  ttmaie  atteadiBti  of  Parj- 
latif ,  who  was  prif  jr  lo  die  poiiooiDg  of  Statin. 
P/ul.  in  J9iux, 

QiLDo,  a  coTeraor  of  Africa,  in  the  reign  of 
Arcadios.    He  died  A.  D.  S98. 

GaLo,  an  infamous  adulterer,  in  Joreoal't 
fl^     /ttD.  1,  T.  40. 

GwDAKBs,  a  people  of  Libja,  who  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  lotos,    flcrodot.  4,  e.  176. 

GiNDKS,  a  riTer  of  Albania  ilowtog  into  the 

Cyrus « ^Another  of  Mesopotamia.    TIM, 

4|el.  1,  T.  141. 

GmoB.     Fid.  Gigis. 

GiNomnm ,  n  mountain  of  Umbria. 

GippiDs,  a  Roman  who  pretended  to  sleep, 
Uhit  bis  wife  might  indulge  her  ndnltenHis  pro- 
pensities, &c. 

Giscoj  son  of  Hamilcon  the  CarthagiDian 
'  general,  was  baoisbed  from  his  countrj  by  the 
influeoce  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  punish,  in  wbat  manner  he  pleased,  those 
who  had  occasioned  his  banishment  He  was 
satisfied  to  see  them  prestrate  on  the  ground, 
and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck,  shewing 
that  independence  and  ibigireness  are  two  of 
the  most  brilliant  rirtoes  of  a  ^reat  mind.  He 
wai  made  a  ^erol  soon  after,  in  Sicily,  against 
the  Corinthians,  about  S09  years  before  the 
christian  era;  and  by  his  success  and  iatrepi< 
dity,  he  obliged  the  enemies  of  his  country  to 
sue  for  peace. 

GLiDilTonii  Limi,  combats  originally  exhi- 
bited on  the  graTC  of  deeeased  persons  at  Rome. 
They  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  A.  U.  C. 
488.  It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  were  rendered  propitious  by  human  blood; 
therefore  at  funerals,  it  was  usual  to  murder 
slaves  in  cool  blood.  In  succeeding  ages,  it 
was  redroned  less  cruel  to  oblige  them  to  kill 
one  another  like  men,  than  to  slaughter  them 
like  brutes,  therefore  ttie  barbarity  was  covered 
by  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and  voluntaiy 
combat  Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  dis- 
obedient slaves,  were  trained  up  for  combat; 
but  when  the  diversion  became  more  frequent, 
and  was  exhibitid  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to 
procure  esteem  and  popularity,  many  of  the 
Roman  citizens  enlisted  themselves  among  the 

{gladiators,  and  Nero  at  one  show  exhibit^  no 
ess  than  400  senators  and  600  knights.  The 
people  were  treated  with  these  combats  not 
only  by  the  great  and  opulent,  but  the  venr 
priests  had  their  Lndi  pontificaUi,  and  Ludi 
saeerdotttUs.  Itissuppined  that  there  were  no 
more  than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited  by 
the  Bruti.  Their  nombers,  however,  increased 
with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  d^;  and  the 
gladiators  became  so  formidable,  that  Sparta- 
cus,  one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to  take  up 
nnns,  and  flie  success  to  defeat  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, only  with  a  train  of  bis  iVllow  soflferers. 
The  more  prudent  of  the  Romans  were  sensible 
of  the  dangen  which  threatened  the  state,  by 
keeping  such  a  number  of  desperate  men  in 
nnns,  and  therefore,  many  salutaty  laws  were 
proposed  to  limit  their  number  as  well  as  to 
setfle  the  time  in  which  (he  show  could  be  ex- 


hibited with  salbty  and  eoDTenience.  Under 
the  emperors,  not  only  senators  and  knights, 
but  even  women  engaged  among  the  gladiators, 
and  seemed  to  forget  the  inferiori^  of  their 
sex.  When  there  were  to  be  any  shows,  hand- 
bills were  drcdated  to  give  notice  to  the  peo- 
ple, nod  to  mention  the  place,  number,  time, 
and  every  circumstance  requisite  to  be  known. 
When  they  vrere  tkst  brought  upon  the  artntt^ 
ther  walked  round  the  place  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity,  and  after  that  they  were  match- 
ed in  equal  pairs  with  great  nicety.  They  first 
had  a  skirmish  with  wooden  files,  called  rudis 
or  ormn  huoria.  After  this  the  eflective  wea- 
pons, such  as  swords,  daggers,  &c.  called  orma 
deercforin  wero  given  them,  and  the  signal  for 
the  engagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  As  they  had  all  pi-eviously  sworn  to 
fight  tin  death,  or  sufier  death  in  the  most  ex- 
eradating  torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and 
obstinate,  and  when  one  signified  his  submis- 
sion by  surrendering  his  nuns,  the  victor  wns 
not  permitted  to  ginnt  him  his  life  vrithoutthe 
leave  and  approbation  of  the  multitude.  This 
was  done  by  denching  the  fingers  of  both  bands 
between  each  other,  and  holding  the  thumbs 
upright  dose  together,  or  by  bending  bade 
their  thumbs.  The  fint  of  these  was  called 
poUkam  premere,  and  signified  the  wish  of  the 
people  to  spare  the  life  of  the  eonquered.  The 
other  sign,  called  fUUan  eerlcre,  signified 
their  disapprobation,  and  ordered  the  victnr 
to  put  his  antagonist  to  death.  The  victor  was 
generntly  rewarded  with  a  palm,  and  other  ex- 
pressive marks  of  the  people's  fkroor.  He 
was  most  commonly  presented  with  a  jritacs 
and  rudis.  When  one  of  the  combatants  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  wound,  the  people  ex- 
claimed haketf  and  expressed  their  concern  bj 
shouts.  The  combats  of  gladiators  were  some- 
times diff*erent,  dther  in  weapons  or  dress, 
whence  (hey  wen  generally  distinguished  into 
die  following  orders:  The  secviorcs  were 
armed  with  n  sword  and  buckler,  to  keep  oflT 
the  net  of  their  antagonists,  the  rtUarU.  These 
last  endeavoured  to  throw  thdr  net  over  die 
head  of  Uielr  antagonist,  and  in  Uiat  manner 
to  entangle  him,  aud  prevent  him  from  strik- 
ing. K  dits  did  not  succeed,  they  betook 
themselves  to  fiieht  Thdr  dress  was  a  short 
coat  with  a  hat  tied  under  the  chin  with  broad 
ribbon.  They  wore  a  trident  in  diehr  left 
hand.  The  thrttes,  originally  Thradans,  were 
anned  with  a  (hulchion,  and  small  round  sbidd. 
The  mgmUkmes,  called  also  gotti,  from  their 
Gallic  difSss,  were  much  the  same  as  the  se- 
cntoret.  They  were,  like  them,  aimed  with  a 
sword,  and  en  the  top  of  their  bead-piece 
they  wore  the  figure  of  a  fish,  embossed,  called. 
^o{/Kv^€r,  whence  their  name.  The  Jboplo- 
modks,  vrere  completely  armed  from  head  to 
foot,  as  their  name  implies.  The  sommfes, 
armed  afler  the  manner  of  the  Samnites,  wore 
a  large  shield  broad  at  the  top,  and  growing 
more  narrow  at  the  bottom,  more  conveniently 
to  defend  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.  The 
emdtarii,  generalhr  fought  from  the  essediwi, 
or  cbariot  used  bv  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons.    The  mtdrnte,  nrkCitrniy  fought «« 
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Uonehwk,  vrilk  «  belmet  that  eofcred  tod 
dftfeoded  dieir  facet  and  eyei.  Heaca  oiuia- 
ftatamai  flMre  jn4rii4ire,  jg  to  fight  bliod-rolded. 
The  mmiNam,  engaged  ia  the  afternoon. 
Tbe  poaiuiaHta,  were  men  of  great  skill  and 
cspeheace,  and  luch  as  were  generally  pro- 
daced  by  tbe  emperors,  Tbe  Jueale$  were 
maiataiaed  out  of  tbe  emperor*8  treasoiy.  jls- 
C1M.  Tbe  dMMdUrri  foaght  witb  two  sworas  ia 
their  hands,  whence  tbeir  name.  AAcr  these 
cmal  ezbihitioos  had  been  continued  for  tbe 
■aatemeat  of  tbe  Roman  populace,  they  were 
abolished  by  Coastantiae  tbe  Great,  near  600 
yean  aAer  tbeir  first  iostitntion.  They  were, 
howofcr,  rerived  onder  the  reign  of  Qontantias 
and  bis  two  snccesiors,  bat  Hooorias  (br  CTcr  put 
an  end  to  these  cmel  barbarities. 

GLAVMy  a  rif  er  of  Cumae. Of  Iberia, 

OfltaJy.    ihil.  8,  T.  454. 

GuLHUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  S^  JBemi,  in 
Proreaca. 

GiJLFHifaB  and  Glafht aA,  a  daughter  of 
Arehelaos  the  high-priest  of  Bellona  in  Cap- 
padocia,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  intrigues. 
She  obtained  tbe  kingdom  of  €appadocia  for 
her  two  sons  from  M.  Antony,  whom  she  cor- 
nipted  by  defiling  tbe  bed  of  tier  husband.  This 
amour  of  Antony  wit)i  Glapbyra,  highly  dis- 
pleased his  wife  Falvia,  who  wished  Augustus 
to  avenge  his  infidelity,  by  receivug  from  her 
the  same  (avours  which  Glapbyra  receiTcd  from 

Aalony. ^Her  grand-daughter  bore  the  same 

name.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Arehelaas  king 
«f  Cappadoda,  and  married  Alexander,  a  son 
of  Herod,  by  whom  she  had  two  sobs.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  she  married  her  brother-in- 
law  Arehelaas. 

GLAPHiauB,  a  famous  adulterer.   Jun.  6,  r. 
11. 
Olaucx,  the  wife  of  Actxus,  daaghter  of 

Cychrsens.    JSpeUod. A  dao(j^ter  of  Cre- 

thieus,    mother  of  Telamon. One  of  the 

Nerekles. ^A  daogbter  of  Creon,  who  mai^ 

ried  Jason.  [Vid,  Cteosa.]  One  of  the  Da- 
saldes.    JSpoUod. 

Glaucia,  a  sarname  of  the  Senrilian  family. 
de.  Or0l.,S. 
Glaucippe,  one  of  the  Danaides.    JlpoUod. 
Glawcippits,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  treatise 
ooBceming  tbe  sacred  rites  obterred  at  Athens. 
Glavcoh,  a  writer  of  dialogues  at  Atbeos. 
Diog.  in  vif . 
GlavcokSms,  one  of  the  Nereides. 
Glaucopis,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  the 
bloenesi  of  her  eyes.    Homer. — HaM. 

Glavcus,  a  son  of  Hiopoloebus,  the  sod  of 
Bdleropbon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  tbe  Trojan 
war,  and  had  tbe  simplicity  to  escbanae  bis 
girfdea  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedes  for  an 
iron  one,  whence  came  tbe  proverb  of  Gland  ei 
Diomedtt  permuiatio^  to  express  a  tooMsh  pur- 
chase. He  behaved  with  much  courage,  and 
vras  killed  by  Ajax.  Vvrg.  JSEn,  6,  v.  48S.— 
Mmtial.  9,  ep.  96.— Abmer.  IL  6. A  fish- 
erman of  Antbedon  in  Bceotia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Nais,  or  according  to  others,  of  Polybins  the 
soil  of  Mercury.  As  he  was  fishing,  he  observed 
that  all  Che  fishes  which  be  laid  on  tbe  grass  re- 
ceived fkesh  vigov  aa  tbey  toachcd  the  gromd, 


and  immediately  escaped  fimn  bin  by  leai  .^ 
into  the  sea.  He  attribated  the  cause  of  it  to 
tbe  grass,  and  by  tasting  it,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  moved  with  a  desire  of  living  in  the 
sea.  Upon  this  be  leaped  into  tbe  water,  and 
was  BMde  a  sea  deity  by  Oceanus  and  Tetbys, 
at  tbe  request  of  the  gods.  Afker  this  trans- 
formation be  became  enamoured  of  the  Nereid 
Scylla,  whose  ingratitude  was  severely  punished 
by  Circe.  [ViL  Seylla.]  He  is  represented 
like  the  other  sea  deities  with  a  long  beard, 
dishevelled  babr,  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  aad 
witb  tbe  tall  of  a  fish.  He  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy  from  Aoollo,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  be  was  tne  interpreter  of  Nereos.  He 
assisted  tbe  Ai^nauts  in  their  expedition,  and 
foretold  them,  that  Hercules,  and  the  two  seat 
of  Leda,  would  one  day  receive  fanmortal  ho- 
nours. The  fbblc  of  bis  metamorphosis  hu  been 
explained  by  some  authors,  who  observe  that  be 
was  aa  excellent  diver,  who  was  devoured  1^ 
fishes  as  be  was  swimming  in  the  sea.  Ooid. 
^ef.  IS,  V.  90ft, &c.—/l^. fab.  199 — AtheiL 
l.-'-yJipoUon.  1 — Diod.  4.— ^tfriafoC.  de  Rtp, 

Del.—Pma.  9,  c.  2S. A  ton  of  l^rsypbus 

king  of  Corinth,  by  Merope  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  bom  at  Potnia,  a  villa^  of  Bmotia.  ile 
prevented  bis  mares  from  having  any  commerce 
with  tbe  stallioos,  in  tbe  expectatk)n  that  they 
would  become  swifler  in  running,  upon  which 
Venus  inspbred  the  mares  with  such  fuiy  that 
tbey  tore  bis  bodv  to  pieces  as  he  letoned  from 
tbe  games  whid  Adrastua  had  celebrated  in 
honour  of  bis  father.  He  was  buried  at  Potnia. 
H^.  fab.  fbO^-^Virg.  G.  S,  v.  S67.-.4mI- 

fod.  1  and  2. A  son  of  Miaos  the  Sd,  aad 

Pasipbae,  who  was  smothered  in.a  cask  of  honey. 
His  father,  ignorant  of  his  fkte,  consulted  the 
oracle  to  know  where  he  was,  and  received  for 
answer,  that  the  soatfasaver  who  best  described 
him  an  ox,  which  was  of  three  different  colonri 
among  his  flocks,  would  best  give  him  intelli- 
gence of  his  son's  sitnatioB.  Polyidus  was  found 
soperior  to  all  the  other  soothsayers,  and  was 
commanded  bv  tbe  king  to  find  the  young  prince. 
When  he  baa  found  him,  Minos  confined  bim 
with  the  dead  body,  and  told  bim  that  be  never 
would  restore  his  liberty,  if  he  did  not  restora 
him  to  life.  Polyidus  was  struck  witb  the  kiog^ 
severity,  but  while  be  stood  in  utonisbment,  a 
serpent  suddenly  came  towards  the  body  and 
touched  it.  Polyidus  killed  the  serpent,  and  im- 
mediately a  second  came,  who  seeing  the  other 
without  motion  or  signs  of  life,  disappeared,  and 
soon  after  returned  with  a  certaia  herb  in  his 
mouth.  This  herb  be  laid  on  the  body  of  tbe 
d^  serpent,  who  was  unmediately  restored  to 
life.  Polyidus,  who  had  attentivelv  considered 
what  passed,  seized  tbe  herb,  and  with  it  ha 
rubbed  the  body  of  the'  dead  prince,  who  was 
instantly  raised  to  lifb,  Minos  received  Glaucus 
with  gratitude,  but  be  refused  to  restore  Polyidus 
to  liberty,  before  be  taught  bis  son  tbe  art  of 
divination  and  prophecy.  He  consented  with 
great  reluctance,  and  when  be  was  at  last  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Argolis,  his  native  countiy, 
be  desired  his  pupil  to  spit  in  bis  mouth.  Glau« 
cus  willingly  consented,  and  firom  that  moment 
he  foigot  all  tbe  knowledge  of  divination  and 
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tieafing  wbieb  he  bad  received  from  the  instnic- 
tioD  of  Poljklus.  HygiDUf  ascribes  the  recovery 
of  GlaacQs  to  JEsculapius.    JpoUod.  f ,  c.  3. — 

JHfygin.  1S6  and  261,  &c. A  son  of  Epytus, 

wfao»sQcceeded  his  father  oo  the  (brooe  of  Mes- 
senia,  about  10  ceoturies  beibre  the  Augustan 
age.  He  iatrodaced  the  worship  of  Jupiter 
among  the  Dorians,  and  was  the  first  who  offer- 
ed sacrifices  to  Macbaon  the  son  of  .^sculapius. 
JPoiif.  4,  c.  S.-^— A  SOB  of  Antenor,  killed  by 

Agamemnon.  ZKcCus.  Crcf.  4. An  Argonaut, 

the  only  one  of  the  crew  who  was  not  wounded 
jn  the  battle  against  the  Tynrhenians.  Mun. 
1,  c.  12.— —A  son  of  Imbrasns,  killed  by  Tui^ 

ana.     Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  S43. ^A  son  of  Hip- 

polyttts,  whose  descendanU  reigned  in  Ionia. 

An  athlete  of  Eobcea.  Pmis.  6,  c.  9.— -A  son 
«f  Priam.  JipoUod.  3. A  physician  of  Cleo- 
patra.   PhU.  in  JInUm. A  warrior,  in  the^ 

age  of  Pbocion.    IL  in  Phoe. A  physician 

eiposed  on  a  cross,  because  Hephiestion  died 

while  under  his  care.  Id,  in  Jiltx. An  artist 

of  Chios.     Pam. A  Spartan.     Id. A 

grove  of  Boeotia. U, A  bay  of  Carta, 

now  the  golf  of  .Afacrt.    Sd. An  historian 

<kf|Bhegiuffi  in  Italy. A  bay  and  river  of 

Libya Of  Pelopoonesoi. Of  Colchis, 

Ihlling  into  the  Phasis. 

Glautias,  a  king  of  niyrieam,  who  educated 
ffyrrfaus. 

Gucow,  a  physician  of  Pansa,  accused  of 
kaving  poisoned  the  wound  of  his  patron,  &c. 
Ami.  mw%.  11. 

Olissas,  a  town  of  Boeotia  with  a  small  river 
Ja  the  neighbooihood.    Pmu.  9,  c.  19. 

GltcCea,  a  beautiful  woman,  celebrated  by 

Mofu  1,  od.  19,  SO. Aoottrtezanof  Sicyon, 

ao  skilful  in  making  gariands,  that  some  attribu- 
ted to  her  the  invention  of  them. A  famous 

courtezan,  whom  Harpalus  bronght  from  Athens 
te  Babylon. 

OLYciniuM,  a  harlot  of  Tfaespis  who  present- 
ed her  countrymen  with  the  painting  of  Cupid, 
which  Praxiteles  bad  given  ber. ^Tbe  mis- 
tress of  Pamphilus  in  Terence^  Andria. 

GLfcoN,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  strength. 
JETomt.  1,  ep.  1,  v.  80. ^A  physician  wbo  at- 
tended Pansa,  and  was  accused  of  poisoning  his 
patron  *s  wound.    Swsi .  Jhtg-  1 1 . 

Gltmpbs,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  La- 
^aemonians  and  Messenians.    Polyb,  4. 

Gmatu,  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  thirty  miles 
Aom  Brnndusium,  badly  supplied  with  water. 
Horat.  1,  Sat,  5, 

GmDVs,     Vid.  Cnidus. 

Gnossis  and  Gwossia,  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  because  she  lived,  or  was  bom  at 
Gnossns.  The  crown  which  she  received  from 
Baechas,  and  which  was  made  a  constellation, 
is  called  Gnesria  Stella,     Virg.  6.  1,  v.  222. 

Gvossts,  a  famous  city  of  Crete,  the  resi- 
dence of  king  Minos.  The  name  of  Gntna 
IcttiM,  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  island.  Virg, 
JEa^.  6,  T.  23.— iSlrab.  10 — Hmer,  Od, 

GoBANiTio,  a  chief  of  the  Arvemi,  uncle  to 
Fercangetoriz.     Ciss.  Bell,  Q.  7,  c.  4. 

GosAR,  a  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
diceked  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  Um  H 


might  not  roo  rapidly  (hroogh  Babylon.  P&n. 
8,  c.  26. 

GoBABBs,  a  Persian  governor,  wbo  surren- 
dered to  Alexander,  &c.    Curt,  6,  c.  St. 

GoBRTAS,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noblob> 
men  who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdit. 
Vid.  Darius.    Hnodat,  3,  c.  10. 

GoLoi,  (orum)  a  place  of  Cyprus,  sacred  to 
Venus  Galgia,  and  to  Cupid.    Pous.  8,  c.  5. 

GoBiFHi,  a  town  of  Tbessaly,  near  the  springs 
of  the  Peneus  at  the  foot  of  the  Pindus. 

GoNATAs,  one  of  the  Antigoni. 

GoNiIoEs,  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  riter  Cytberus.     Strab,  8. 

GoKfppus  and  Panormus,  two  youths  of  An- 
dania,  who  disturbed  the  Lacedsemonians  when 
celebrating  the  festivals  of  Pollux.  Pom.  4,  c. 
27. 

Gomn  and  Qokocomdtlos,  a  town  of  Thet- 
saly  at  the  entrance  into  Tempo.  U»,  36,  e. 
10, 1.  42,  c  Bi.-'Str^.  4. 

GoNOB88A,atownofTroas.  Settee,  in  TVond. 

GoHussA,  a  town  of  Sicyon.    Pout. 

GoRDifi,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the 
Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of  scrip- 
ture. 

GoRDiAKirs,  M.  Antottins  Africannsy  a  son  of 
Melius  Mareellus,  descended  from  Trajan,  bjr 
his  motber^s  side.  In  the  greatest  affluence,  ha 
cultivated  learning,  and  was  an  example  of  piety 
and  virtue.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
poetry,  and  composed  a  poem  In  80  books  upon 
the  virtues  of  Titus  Antoninus,  and  M.  Anreliua. 
He  was  such  an  advocate  for  good-breeding  and 
politeness,  that  be  never  sat  down  in  the  pre- 
sence of  bis  fatber-in-law,  Annios  Sevens,  who 
paid  him  daily  visiu,  before  be  was  promoted 
to  the  praetorship.  He  wu  sometime  after  elect- 
ed consul,  and  went  to  take  the  government  of 
Africa,  in  the  capacity  of  proconsul.  AAer  he 
had  attained  his  80th  year  in  the  greatest  splen- 
dour and  domestic  tranquillity,  he  was  roused 
from  his  peaceful  oecupations  by  the  tyrannical 
reign  of  the  Maximini,  and  be  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  rebellious  troops  of  his  province. 
He  long  declined  to  accept  the  imperial  purple, 
but  the  threats  of  immediate  death  gained  bin 
compliance.  Maximinus  marched  against  bin 
with  the  greatest  indignation;  and  Gordian  sent 
his  son,  with  whom  be  shared  the  imperial  dig^ 
nity,  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  wat 
killed,  and  the  father,  worn  out  with  age,  and 
grown  desperate  oo  account  of  his  misfortunes, 
strangled  himself  at  Carthage,  before  he  bad 
been  six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  A.  D. 
236.  He  was  oniversally  lamented  by  the  army 

and  people. ^M.  Antonins  AiHcanos,  son  of 

Gordianus,  was  instructed  by  Serenns  Samooti- 
cof ,  who  left  him  bis  library,  which  consisted  of 
62,000  volume?.  His  enlightened  understand- 
ing, and  his  peaceful  disposition,  recommended 
bim  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Heliogabahis. 
He  was  made  prefect  of  Rome,  and  afterwards 
consul,  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevems.  He 
passed  into  Africa,  in  the  character  of  lieutenant 
to  his  father,  wbo  bad  obtained  that  province, 
and  seven  years  after  be  was  elected  emperor, 
in  conjunction  with  him.  He  marched  against 
the  paitisaas  of  Maziminvs,  his  antagonift,  ffi 
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MfiiriteiM.  aad  wm  killtd  in  «  Moody  battl«  on 
the  8Mh  of  Jttoe,  A.  D.  8S6,  aAer  a  reign  of 
•boot  lis  weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  dis- 
porilion,  but  be  bas  been  jottly  blamed  by  bit 
Mograplieri,  oo  aecoont  of  bis  lascivious  pn^ 
pensities,  whieb  reduced  bici  to  tbe  weakness 
and  infirmities  of  old  age,  tbougb  be  was  bat  in 

bis  46tb  year  at  tbe  time  of  bis  deatb. M. 

Afitoniui  Pins,  grandson  of  tbe  first  Gordiao, 
was  bot  If  years  old  when  be  was  hononred  with 
the  title  of  Cesar.  He  vras  proclaimed  empe- 
ror, in  the  16lb  year  of  bis  age,  and  his  election 
ifas  attended -with  naiversal  marks  of  approbar 
tlon.  In  tbe  18th  year  of  his  age,  he  married 
Foria  3abina  Tranquilina,  daughter  of  Misitlie- 
ns,  a  man  celebrated  for  bis  eloquence  and  pub* 
Kc  virtues.  Misitbeus  was  intrusted  with  tbe 
most  important  offices  of  the  state  by  his  son-in- 
law;  and  bis  administration  proved  how  descrr* 
ing  he  was  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
imperial  master.  He  corrected  the  various 
abases  which  prevailed  in  (he  state,  and  restor- 
ed the  ancient  discipline  among  the  soldiers.  By 
bis  pmdeoce  and  political  sagacity,  all  the  chief 
towns  in  the  empire  were' stored  with  provisions 
which  eoold  maintain  the  emperor  and  a  large 
army  during  16  daysnpon  any  emergency.  Gor- 
dian  was  not  less  active  than  his  fhther-in-law; 
and  when  Sapor,  die  king  of  Persia,  had  invad* 
ed  the  Roman  provinces  in  tbe  east,  he  boldly 
marched  to  meet  him,  and  in  his  way  defeated 
a  large  body  of  Godis,  in  Moesia.  He  conquer- 
ed Sapor,  and  took  many  flourishing  cities  in  the 
cast,  from  his  adversary.  In  this  success  the 
senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and  saluted  Mi- 
aithens  as  the  gnardlan  of  tbe  republic.  Gordi- 
an  was  aasaaHnated  in  the  east,  A.  D.  244,  by 
tbe  means  of  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
TJrtaoos  Misfdieos,  and  who  usurped  the  sover- 
eign power  by  murdering  a  warlike  and  amia* 
Ue  prince.  Tbe  senate,  sensible  of  bis  merit, 
boQoored  him  with  a  most  splendid  funeral  on 
flie  eonftnes  of  Persia,  and  onlered  that  the  de- 
•ceadants  of  the  Gordians  should  ever  be  free, 
at  Rome,  from  all  the  heavy  tnes  and  burdens 
of  the  state.  During  the  reign  of  Gordiaous, 
€here  was  an  uncommon  eclipse  of  the  son,  in 
which  tbe  stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  die 
day. 

GoaDiVM,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  Jfiififi.  II,  e. 
1.— lie-  38,  c  18— Ourf.  3,  c.  I. 

GoRDiirs,  a  Phrygian,  who  though  originally 
a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  During  a 
sedition,  die  Phrygians  consulted  tbe  oracle,  and 
were  told  that  all  their  troubles  would  cease  as 
soon  as  diey  chose  for  their  king,  the  first  man 
they  met  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  mount- 
ed on  a  chariot.  Gordius  was  the  object  of  their 
choice,  and  he  immediately  consecrated  his  cha- 
riot in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  knot  which 
tied  tbe  yoke  to  the  draught  tree,  was  made  in 
sack  an  artful  manner  that  the  ends  of  the  cord 
could  not  be  perceived.  From  this  circumstance 
a  report  was  soon  spread,  that  the  empire  of 
Asia  was  promised  bj  the  oracle  to  him  that 
could  untie  the  Gordian  knot  Alexander,  in  his 
conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gordinm;  and  as  he 
wiiiied  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  mikht  in* 
spiie  his  sokKen  wiCh  conrage,  and  muce  his 


enemies  believe  diat  be  was  bom  to  conqnar 
Asia,  be  cut  the  knot  widi  his  swosd;  and  from 
that  circumstance  asseiled  that  the  oracle  was 
really  fulfilled,  and  that  his  claims  to  universal 
empire  were  fully  justified.  Justin.  11,  c.  7.— > 
Cwrt.  3,  c.  l.—Jhrian,  1. A  tyrant  of  Co- 
rinth.   JirisM. 

Goanisus,  a  man  who  received  divine  ho- 
nours at  Fherse  in  Messcoia.   Pmu.  4,  c.  30. 

GoROK,  a  dauehter  of  (Eaeus,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  by  Althea,  daughter  of  Thestius.  She  mar- 
ried AndremoR,  by  whom  she  had  Oxilus,  who 
beaded  the  Heraclidc  when  Uiey  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  Peloponnesus.  Her  tomb  was  seen  at 
Amphissa  in  Locris.    Pmu.  10,  c.  SH.—^U 

tod.   1  and  2.— Opid.  Met.  8,  v.  64f. One 

of  tbe  Daoaides.    ^poUod.  2,  c.  1 . 

GoaaiAS,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  son 
of  Carmantides,  sumamed  LeonHmUj  becaose 
bom  at  Leoutinm  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  by  bis 
countrymen  to  solicit  tbe  assistance  of  tbe  Athe- 
nians against  the  Syracnsans,  and  was  success-  . 
ftti  in  bis  embassy.  He  lived  to  bis  108th  year, 
and  died  B.  C.  400.  Only  two  fragments  of  his 
compositions  are  extant.  Pmu.  6,  o-  17. — Cie. 
in  Orut.  22,  &c.—Setiecl.  15,  tn  BnU.  15.— 

Qiuinti/.  3  and  12. An  officer  of  Antiochus 

Epipbanes. An  Athenian,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  prostitutes  of  Athens.    Aihm. 

A  Macedonian,  forced  to  war  with  Amynr 

tas,  &c.     Curl.  7,  e.  1. 

GoRoo,  the  wife  of  Leonidas  kio|  of  Sparta> 

&c. ^Tfae  name  of  the  ship  which  eairied 

Perseus,  after  he  had  conquer^  Medusa. 

GorgSkes,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daugh- 
ters of  Phorcys  and  Geto,  whose  names  were 
Stheno,  Eaiyale,  and  Medusa,  all  immortal  ex- 
cept Medusa.  Accordina  to  tbe  mythofogitu, 
their  hairs  were  entwined  with  serpents,  their 
bands  were  of  brass,  tbeir  wings  of  tbe  colour 
of  gold,  their  body  was  covered  with  impenetra- 
ble scales,  and  tbeir  teeth  were  as  long  as  the 
tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  tamed  to  stonef 
all  those  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes.  Me- 
dusa alone  had  serpents  in  her  hair,  according 
to  Ovid,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  resentment 
of  Minerva,  in  whose  temple  Medusa  bad  grati- 
fied  the  passion  of  Neptune,  viho  was  enamour- 
ed of  the  beautiful  colour  of  her  locks,  which  the 
goddess  changed  into  serpents.  iEschylus  says, 
Uiat  they  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  be- 
tween them,  of  which  they  had  tbe  nse  each  in 
her  turn;  and  accordingly  it  was  a:  the  time  that 
they  were  exchanging  the  eye,  that  Perseus  at- 
tacked them,  and  cut  off  Medusa^s  head.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Persons,  arhen  he  went 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  was  armed  with 
an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by  Mercury,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  looking-glass  by  Minerva,  besides 
winged  shoes,  and  a  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  ren- 
dered all  objects  clcariy  visible  and  open  to  the 
view,  while  tbe  person  who  wore  it  remained 
totally  invisible.  With  weapons  like  these,  Per- 
seus obtained  an  easy  victory;  and  aAer  bis  con- 
quest relumed  bis  arms  to  tbe  different  deities 
whose  faf  ours  and  assistance  he  had  so  recently 
experienced.  The  bead  of  Medusa  remained  in 
his  hands,  and  aAcr  he  had  Mulshed  all  bis  labo- 
rioQs  expeditioiis,  be  gave  it  t9  Minerva,  wbo- 
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placed  it  OD  her  aegii,  with  which  she  turned 
into  stones  all  such  as  fixed  their  eyes  opon  it 
It  is  sftid,  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons, 
Persens  toolc  his  flight  io  the  air  towards  iEthio- 
pia;  and  that  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the 
gix>und  from  Medusa's  head  were  changed  into 
serpents,  which  have  ever  since  infested  the  san- 
dy deserts  of  Libya.  The  horse  Pegasas  also 
arose  from  the  blood  of  Medusa,  as  well  as 
Cbiysaor  with  his  golden  sword.  The  residence 
of  the  Gorgons  was  beyond  the  ocean  towards 
the  west,  according  to  Hesiod.  iBschylus  makes 
them  inhabit  the  eastern  parts  of  Scythia;  and 
Ovid,  as  the  most  received  opinion,  supports  that 
they  lived  in  the  inland  paru  of  Libya,  near  the 
lake  of  Triton,  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
•  Diodorus  and  others  explain  the  fable  of  the 
Gorgons,  by  supposing  that  they  were  a  warlike 
race  of  women  near  the  Amazons,  whom  Per- 
seus, with  the  help  of  a  large  army,  totally  de- 
itroyed.  Hesiod.  Theog,  fy  Seut. — JSpoUon,  4. 
--^poUod,  2,  c.  1  and  4,  &c.— Homer.  //.  5  and 
^  11 — Virg.  JEn.  6,&c.— Oiorf.  1  and 4.— Pan*. 
$,  c.  20,  &e — JEsehyl.  Prom.  Act,  4.— PtiMfor. 
Pylh.  7  and  12.>-(Nymp.  S.^Omd.  Mtt.  4,  r. 
618,  &c.— PotepAot.  (fe  PAoreyii. 

GoRodNiA,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because  Per- 
sens,  armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquered  the 
Goigon,  who  had  polluted  her  temple  with  Nep- 
tune. 

GoRGoNius,  a  man  ridiculed  by  Horace  for 
his  ill  smell,    ilorat.  1,  Sal,  2,  v.  21. 

Goro^phSke,  a  daughter  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, who  married  Perieres  king  of  Messe- 
nia,  by  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and  Leucippus. 
After  the  death  of  Perieres,  she  married  (Eba- 
lus,  who  made  her  mother  of  Icarus  and  Tynda- 
rus.  She  is  the  first  whom  the  mythologisls  men- 
tion as  having  had  a  second  husband.    P«tu.  4, 

c.  2 — ApoUod,  1, 2,  and  3. One  of  die  Da- 

naides.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  1. 

GoRcidpHSNus,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  Anaxo. 
ApoUod,  2,  c.  4. 

Goro^phSra,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from 
her  segisy  on  which  was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon 
Medusa.     Ci«. 

GoRGus,  the  son  of  Aristomenes  the  Messe- 
niaa.  He  was  married,  when  young,  to  a  vir- 
gin, by  his  father,  who  had  experienced  the 
greatest  kindnesses  from  her  humanity,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  conquer  seven  Cretans  who  had 

attempted  his  life,  &c.  Pom.  4,  c.  19. A  son 

of  Tberon  tyrant  of  Agrigentom. A  man 

whose  knowledge  of  metals  proved  veiy  service- 
able to  Alexander,  &c. 

GoRGTTHioN,  a  SOU  of  Priam,  killed  by  Tea- 
eer.    Homer,  //.  8. 

GoRTUA,  a  people  of  Euboea,  who  fought  with 
the  Medes  at  the  batUe  of  Arbela.  Curt.  4,  e. 
12. 

GoRTTN,  GoRTTs,  and  GoRTYNA,  RR  inland 
town  of  Crete.  It  ivas  on  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  that  Annibal,  to  save  his  money,  practis- 
ed an  artifice  recorded  in  C.  .Vep.  in  Ann.  9. 
•^Plm,  4,  c.  I2.^l4icaii.  6,  v.  214,  1.  7,  v. 
214.— .Fu^.  JEn.  11,  v.  773. 

GoRTTViA,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Pom.  8,  c.  28. 
GoTTHi,  a  celebrated  nation  of  Germany, 


called  also  GoChones,  Gotones,  Gythonet,  and 
Guttones.  They  were  warriors  by  profession,  as 
well  as  all  their  savage  neighbours.  They  ex« 
tended  their  power  over  all  pans  of  the  irorld, 
and  chiefly  directed  their  arms  against  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Their  first  attempt  against  Rome 
was  on  the  provinces  of  Greece,  whence  thejr 
were  driven  by  Coostantine.  They  plandered 
Rome,  under  Alaric,  one  of  their  most  eeiebl^t- 
ed  kings,  A.  D.  410.  From  becoming  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Romans,  the  Goths  gradually  be- 
came their  mercenaries;  and  as  they  were  poi^ 
erful  and  united,  the?  soon  dictated  to  their  imf 
perial  masters,  and  iotrodaced  disorders,  aoaf'- 
chy,  and  revdntions  in  the  west  of  Enrofie.  7*- 
eit.  Ann.  2,  e.  2,  &c. 

Gracchus,  T.  Semprooius,  fadier  of  Tibefi- 
ns  and  Cains  Oracchos,  twice  consal,  and  onoe 
censor,  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity,  as  well 
as  his  prudence  and  superior  abili^,  eidier  in 
ibe  senate  or  at  the  head  of  the  aimies.  Be 
made  war  in  Gaol,  and  met  with  much  saccen 
in  Spain.  He  married  Semproaia,  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Scipios,  a  woman  of  great  virtue,  pie- 
ty, and  learning.  Cic.  de  Orat.  I,  c  48.  Their 
children,  Tiberius  and  Caiot,  who  bad,  been 
educated  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  mo- 
ther, rendered  themselves  fiunous  for  their  elo- 
quence,  seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  the  populace,  which  at  last  pror- 
ed  fatal  to  them.  With  a  winning  eloquence, 
aflected  moderation,  and  nncommon  popularity, 
Tiberius  began  to  renew  the  Agrarian  law,  which 
bad  already  caused  such  dissentions  at  Jlome. 
(  Vid.  Agraria.)  By  the  means  of  violence,  his 
proposition  passed  into  a  law,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner,  with  his  fadier-in-lai? 
AppiOs  Claudius,  and  his  brother  Cains,  to  make 
an  equal  division  of  the  lands  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  riches  of  Attains,  which  were  leA  to 
the  Roman  people  by  will,  were  distributed  with« 
out  opposition;  and  Tiberius  enjoyed  the  triomph 
of  his  successful  enterprise,  when  he  was  assaa- 
sinatcd  in  the  midst  of  his  adberenis  by  P.  Na- 
sica,  while  the  populace  were  all  unanimons  Co 
re-elect  him  to  serve  the  <^ce  of  tribune  the 
following  year.  The  deadi  of  Tiberius  checked 
for  a  while  die  friends  of  the  people,  but  Cuius, 
spurred  by  ambition  and  furious  zeal,  atteospted 
to  remove  every  obstacle  which  stood  in  his  way 
by  force  and  violence.  He  supported  the  caaae 
of  tbe  people  witli  more  vehemence,  but  less 
moderation,  than  Tiberius;  had  his  success  serv« 
ed  only  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and  animate  his 
resentment  against  the  nobles.  With  the  privi- 
leges of  a  tribune,  he  soon  became  the  arbiter  of 
the  republic,  and  treated  thepatriciaDs  with  con- 
tempt. This  behaviour  hastened  the  rajn  of 
Cuius,  and  in  the  tumult  he  fled  to  the  temple 
of  Diana,  where  his  friends  prevented  him  frooa 
eommitting  suicide.  This  increased  the  sedi- 
tion, aod  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  con- 
sul Opimius,  B.  C.  121,  about  13  years  after  the 
unfortunate  end  of  Tiberius.  His  bodr  wsia 
thrown  into  tbe  Tiber,  and  his  wife  was  forbid- 
den to  pot  on  mourning  for  bis  death.  Cains  has 
been  accused  of  having  stained  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  who  was 
found  nocdered  in  his  bed.   Pha.  tn  vi(i.— 
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C^fic  in  Gil.  1. 
c.  17, 1.  9,  c  14, 


jMwitts,  a  Ro- 
to the  eoMt  of  Africft  for  his 
adalimef  with  Jviia  the  danj^hter  of  Aogmtus. 
He  was  awaiiinated  hy  order  of  Tiherios,  alter 
he  had  been  banished  14  years.    Julia  also 

shared  hit  fate.     Teeit  Jhm.  1,  e.  55. ^A 

genetal  of  the  Sabines,  tahen  by  Q.  Craeiosa^ 
t«.^— A  Bonan  ooaiid,  defeated  by  Annibai, 
&e.     C.  i^.  in  Jhm. 

GnlMTvs,  a  soraame  of  Man  auoDa  the  Ro« 
nftans,  perinps  from  s{«/ai«vtf?,  kwunshtitf  m 
tp^mr,  Thoogb  he  bad  a  temple  without  the  walls 
of  Rome,  end  tbou^  Numa  had  established  the 
Salii,  yet  his  Ihvourite  residence  was  sopposed 
to  be  among  die  fierce  and  saTage  Thraeians 
and  GetsB,  oter  whom  he  partiealarly  presided. 
Fwy.  Ai.  S,  Y.  96.— Hfliner.  ll-^Lio.  1,  c  SO, 
LS,c4S. 

Gnmci,  die  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Fid. 
Graeia. 

GnactA,  n  celebrated  eoontry  of  Europe, 
boanded  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  soath  by 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  east  by  the  Agean,  and 
nordi  by  Thiace  and  Dalmatia.  It  is  generally 
divided  into  four  large  psorinces;  Macedonia, 
Epiras,  Achaia  or  Hellas,  and  Peloponoesiis. 
lliis  country  has  been  reckoned  soperior  to  ere- 
ly  other  pnrtnf  the  earth,  on  acoouot  of  the  sa- 
Inbrity  of  the  air,  the  temperatnre  of  the  di- 
■wte,  the  fertflity  of  the  soil,  and,  above  all,  the 
fame,  teaming,  nnd  arts  of  its  inhebitantp.  The 
Greeks  have  severally  been  called  Acbseaas, 
AfgMmS}  Banai,  Dolopes,  UellcDians,  lonians, 
Myrmidons,  and  Felaifians.  The  most  cele- 
Mited  of  their  cities  were  Athens,  Sparta,  Ar- 
gDO,  Corinth,  Thebes,  Sicyon,  Mycens,  Delphi, 
Troesene,  Salamis,  Megaia,  Pylos,  &e.  The  in- 
kabituls,  whose  history  is  dsirfcened  in  its  pri- 
mitive ages  widi  fidialoas  accoaou  and  tradi- 
tions, supported  that  they  were  the  original  in- 
hnbitnnts  of  the  country,  and  bom  from  &e  earth 
wiidre  they  dwelt;  and  they  beard  with  contempt 
the  probable  eoniectares,  which  tmeed  their 
origin  urfong  the  first  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and 
the  eohmies  of  Egypt  In  the  first  periods  of  their 
lisitory,  the  Greeks  weregovemed  bymonarcbs; 
and  there  were  as  maoy  tings  as  there  were  ci- 
ties. The  monarchical  power  ^daally  decreas- 
ed; the  love  of  liberty  established  the  republican 
government;  nnd  no  part  of  Greece,  except  Ma- 
cedonia, remained  in  the  hands  of  ao  absolute 
Boverei^  The  expedition  of  the  Aigonaou  first 
rendered  the  Greeks  respectable  among  their 
neighbours,  and  in  the  succeeding  age  the  wars 
ef  Thebes  and  Troy  gave  opportunity  to  their 
hefoeo  nnd  demi-gods  to  display  their  valour  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  simplicity  of  the  nncient 
Greeks  rendered  them  virtuous;  and  the  esta- 
blishmeat  of  the  Olympie  games  in  particular, 
where  the  noble  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a 
Inmel  crown,  contributed  to  their  aagrandixe- 
ment,  nnd  made  them  ambitious  of  nine,  and 
net  the  slaves  of  riches.  The  austerity  of  their 
laws,  and  the  education  of  their  youth,  particu- 
larly at  Lacedcmon,  rendered  them  brave  and 
netive,  insensible  to  bodily  pain,  fearless  and 
intrepid  in  the  time  of  danger.  The  celebrated 
batdet  of  MnyithsB,  Thermoi^s?,   Salamis, 


Plaiet,  and  Mycale,  soffieieatly  show  what  so- 
periorily  the  courage  of  a  little  anoy  can  ob- 
tnln  over  millions  of  undiscipliued  barbarians. 
After  many  signal  victories  over  the  Persians, 
they  became  elated  with  their  success;  and  when 
they  fouod  no  one  able  to  dispute  their  power 
abroad,  they  turned  their  arms  one  against  the 
other,  and  leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy 
the  most  fiourishing  of  their  cities.  The  Mes- 
senian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  are  examples  of 
the  dreadfiil  calamities  which  arise  from  civil 
discord  and  long  prosperity,  and  the  success  with 
which  the  gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip  and  of 
his  son  corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece,  fatally 
proved  Uiat  when  a  nation  becomes  indolent  and 
dissipated  at  home,  it  censes  to  be  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  oeighbuDriog  sti^tes.  The  an- 
nals of  Greece  however  abound  with  singular 
pfoofs  of  heroism  and  resolution.  The  bold  re- 
treat of  the  ten  thousand,  who  had  assisted  Cy- 
ras against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  reminded 
their  countrymen  of  their  superiority  over  aH 
other  nations;  and  taught  Alexander  that  the 
conquest  of  the  east  might  be  effected  with  a 
handful  of  Grecian  soldiers.  While  the  Greeks 
rendered  themselves  so  illustrious  by  their  mili« 
tnry  exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  assist- 
ed by  conquests,  and  received  fresh  lustre  fnm 
the  application  and  indostij  of  their  professors. 
The  labours  of  the  learned  were  received  widi 
ndmimtion,  nnd  the  merit  of  a  composition  wna 
determined  by  the  applause  or  disapprobation 
of  a  multitude.  Their  generals  were  oratora; 
and  eloquence  seemed  to  be  so  neariy  connect- 
ed with  the  military  profession,  that  be  was  des- 
pised by  his  soldiers  who  coald  not  address  them 
upon  any  emergency  with  a  spirited  and  welU 
detivcred  oration.  The  learning,  ns  well  n»  the 
virtues  of  Socrates,  procured  him  a  name;  and 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained 
him  a  more  lasting  fiune  than  all  the  conquests 
and  trophies  of  his  royal  pupil*  Such  were  the 
occupations  and  accomplishments  of  the  Greeks, 
their  language  became  almost  universal,  and 
their  countrr  was  the  receptacle  of  the  youdis 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  where  they  imbibed 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  virtue.  The 
Greeks  planted  several  colonies,  and  totally  peo- 
pled the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  In  die 
eastern  parts  of  Itoly,  there  were  alw  many  set- 
tlements made;  and  the  country  received  from 
its  Greek  inhabitants  the  nameof  Jtfsgna  Gra- 
cia.  For  some  time  Greece  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  Alexander  and  his  successors;  and  at 
last,  after  a  spirited  though  ineffectual  struggle 
in  the  Ach«an  league,  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  became  one'of  its  dependent  pro- 
vinces, governed  by  a  proconsul. 

GnxciA  MAGNA,  u  part  of  Italy,  where  the 
Greeks  planted  colonies,  whence  the  name.  Its 
boundaries  ore  very  uncertain;  some  say  that  it 
extended  on  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  and 
others  suppose  that  Magna  Gnecia  comprehend- 
ed only  Campania  aod  Lucania.  To  these 
some  add  Sicily,  which  was  likewise  peopled  b^ 
Greek  colonies.    Oruf.  i^.  4,  v.  ^A.-^Strth. 

Grjicikits,  a  scDttor  put  to  death  by  Cali- 
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.g«k»  beeanse  he  refoied  tocceoie  Sejliiiis,fce. 
Senee.  dt  Benef.  t. 

Orjbcus,  a  OMO  from  whom  loiDe  luppoie 
that  Greece  received  its  name.    wfriiM. 

ORAias,  ao  iobabitaot  of  Greece. 

Grampius  moms,  (he  Grampiao  moootaini  io 
Scotland .     TadL  ^Sgric.  29. 

GramTcus,  a  river  of  Bitbynia,  ikmoni  for 
(he  batde  fought  there  between  the  armies  of 
Alexander  and  Dariai,  Sidof  May,  B.  C.  S34, 
when  600,000  Persians  were  defeated  by  80,000 
Macedonians.  Diod.  17.— i'^.  in  JiUx. — 
Jiisftn.— Clfr^  4,  c.  1. 

Gravius  Petrokius,  an  officer  who  being 
taken  by  Pompey's  generals,  refused  the  life 
which  was  tendered  la  him;  observing  that  Cae- 
sar's soldier's  received  not,  but  granted  life. 

He  killed  himself.    PhU*  in  Cos. A  qoes^ 

tor  whom  Sylla  had  ordered  to  be  strangled, 
only  one  day  before  he  died  a  natural  deith, 

Plut* A  son  of  tlie  wife  of  Marias,  by  a 

former  husband. Qointus,  a  man  intimate 

with  Crassus  and  other  illustrious  men  of  flome, 
whose  vices  he  lashed  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
CHe.  Brvi.  4S  and  4$.     Orti,  2,  c.  60. 

Gratia,  three  goddesses      Ytd.  Charites. 

Gratianus,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  father  to 
the  emperor  Valentinian  1st.  He  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  though  only  eight  years  old;  and 
aAer  he  had  ceigned  for  some  time  conjointly 
with  his  father,  be  became  sole  emperor  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age.  He  soon  after  took,  as 
his  imperial  colleague,  Theodosios,  whom  he 
appointed  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire. 
His  courage  in  th^  field  is  as  remarkable  as  his 
love  of  learning,  and  fondness  of  philosophy. 
He  slaughtered  30,000  Germans  in  a  battle, 
and  supported  the  tottering  state  by  his  prudence 
and  intrepidity.  His  enmity  to  the  Pagan  su- 
perstition of  bis  subjects  proved  his  rain;  and 
Maaimiaos,  who  undertook  the  defence  ci  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  and  of  all  the  gods,  vras 
joined  by  an  Infinite  number  of  discontented 
Romans,  and  met  Gratian  near  Paris  in  Gaul. 
Oratian  was  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  murdered  by  the  rebels,  4, 
D.  883,  in  the  S4tb  year  qt  his  age. A  Ro- 
man soldier,  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
by  (he  rebellious  army  in  Britain,  in  opposition 
Io  Honorioas.  He  was  assassinated  four  months 
aAer,  by  those  very  troops  to  whom  he  owed  his 
elevation,  A.  D.  407. 

Gratidia,  a  woman  at  Neapolis,  called  Caoi- 
dia  by  Horace,    Epod,  3. 

Gratiom,  a  giant  killed  by  Diana. 

Gratios  Faliscus,  a  Latin  poet,  contempo- 
rary with  Ovid,  and  mentioned  only  by  him 
amopg  the  more  ancient  authors;  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  coursing,  called  CynegetieoUj  much 
commended  for  its  elegance  and  perspicuity.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  Co 
which  it  is  nearly  equal  in  the  number  of  verses. 
The  latest  edition  is  of  Amst,  4to.  1728.  (hid. 
PonL  4,  el.  16,  V.  34. 

GRAvn,  a  people  of  Spain.    Utd.  3,  t.  366. 

Ga&viscjB,  now  £rcmo  de  St,  JhigvtImOf  a 
maritime  (own  of  Etruria,  which  assisted  Aneas 
against  Tumus.  The  air  vras  unwholesome,  on 
•ccoonLof  (he  QBrsh^  and  stagnant  waters  in 


its  Beii^rimniiood.  Vug.  JBn.  10,  t.  134^ 
Lta.  40,  c.  29, 1.  41,  c.  16. 

Gravius,  a  Roman  knight  of  Puteoli,  killed 
at  Dyirachiam,  flue     Cos.  BtU.  Cta. 

Grboorios,  Theod.  Thaumaturgus,  a  disciple 
of  Origen,  aftetwardt  bishop  of  Neocssarea, 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  A.  D.  266, 
and  it  is  said  he  left  only  seventeen  idolaters  in 
his  dioeese,  where  he  had  found  only  seventeen 
Christians.  Of  his  works  are  eztaat  his  gratu- 
latory  oration  to  Oiigen,  a  canonical  epistle,  and 
other  treatises  in  Greek,  the  best  edition  of 

which  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1622. Nanzian- 

zen,  sumamed  the  Dime,  was  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  he  resigned  on  its  being  dis* 
poted.  His  writings  rival  those  of  the  most 
celebrated  orators  of  Greece,  in  eloqneace, 
sublimity,  and  varie^.  His  sermons  are  more 
for  philosophers  than  common  hearers,  but  re- 
plete with  seriousness  and  devotiep.  Erasmus 
said,  that  he  was  afraid  to  translate  his  works, 
from  the  apprehension  of  not  tiansfasing  into 
another  language  the  smartness  and  acnmea  of 
his  style,  and  the  statetineu  and  happy  diction 
of  the  whole.  He  died,  A.  D.  389.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  the  first 
volume  of  which,  in  fol .  vras  published  at  Paris, ' 

1778. ^A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  author  of  the 

Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  represented  as  alle- 
S^ical  and  affected;  and  he  has  been  aocosed 
of  mixing  philosophy  t6o  much  with  theolo^. 
His  writinn  consist  of  commentaries  on  senp* 
tore,  moral  discourses,  sermons  on  mysteries, 
dogmatical  treatises,  panegyric  on  saints;  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Morell,  2  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1616.    The  bishop  died,  A.  D.  396. 

Another   Christiaa  writer,  whose  wotlts 

were  edi(ed  by  the  Benedictines,  in  foar  Tola, 
fol.  Paris,  1705. 

Grinkes,  a  people  among  (he  Batavlans.. 
Tacit.  HiH.  d,  c.  10. 

Grophus,  a  man  distinguished  as  nach  for 
his  probity  as  his  riches,  to  whom  fioraee  ad- 
dressed 2  Od.  16. 

Grudii,  a  people  tributary  to  the  Nerrii^ 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  oouatiy  near 
Toomay  or  Bruges  in  Flanders.  Os.  Q.  6^ 
c.  38. 

GR(TMSirrcM,  now  •Amtnlo,  an  inland  tosm 
of  Lucania  on  the  river  Aciris.  Lie.  23,  e.  37^ 
I.  27,  c  41. 

GavLLUs,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain,  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  B.  C.  363.  His  father  was 
offering  a  sacrifice  when  he^  reeeived  the  newa 
of  his  death,  and  he  threw  down  the  gariand 
which  was  on  his  head ;  hot  he  replaced  it,  when 
he  heard  that  the  enemy*s  general  had  faUen 
by  his  hands;  and  he  observed  that  hia  deadi 
ought  to  be  celebrated  with  every  deoionstratioB 
of  joy,  rather  than  of  lamentation,    dirttfst.— 

Paua.  8,  c.  II,  ficc. One  of  the  eonqmaiaiia 

of  Ulysses,  changed  into  a  swine  by  Circe.  It 
is  said  that  he  refused  to  be  restored  to  his  Iw- 
man  shape,  and  prefeired  the  indoieoee  aad  in- 
activity of  this  sqoallid  animal. 

Grtmrum  and  GaTMrcM,  a  town  aearCla- 
somenae,  where  Apdlo  had  a  temple  with  an 
onde,  oQ  actemt  of  whadi  he  ia  cilttd  Ayr 
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CimTHivs,  oM  of  Ike  CcBteon,  who  fooght 
a^Miut  Iho  LopidiK,  &«.  Oviil.  itfel.  If,  f . 
fSO. 

Oriurs  and  Gflmot,  an  klMd  io  the  iEgetn 
iM,  BOOT  Ddot.  The  BoaiaM  wore  wont  Co 
Mod  their  culprits  there,  (tettf.  1.— Jlfe(.  r. 
401. 

Gta.8,  one  oT  the  eompaoions  of  ifiocas,  who 
dkiiflgttithed  hioMelf  at  the  gamei  exhibited 
after  the  death  of  Aochiiet  ia  Sicily.     Vkrjg. 

J^n,  6,  r.  118,  Ice. A  part  of  the  lenitortes 

of  Sfracme,  ia  the  posseiision  of  Dionysiui. 

A  Aataltao,  boo  of  Melampot,  killed  by  jEoeai 
ia  Italy.     Vvrg.  JEn,  10,  v.  31S. 

Gf  G£C8,  a  lake  of  Lydia,  40  itadia  from 
Sardis.     Proi^t.  S,el.  11,  ?.  18. 

Gtck,  a  maid  of  ?Brysatis. 

Gioaa  or  Gtes,  a  iob  of  Cccloi  aod  Terra, 
repreteated  as  havias  60  beads  and  a  hundred 
bsodt.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against 
the  gods,  aod  was  aAerwards  punished  in  Tar- 

tarot.     (hnd,  7ritl.  4,  el.  7,  v.  18. ^A  Ly- 

diao,  to  whom  Candaulcs,  king  of  the  country, 
showed  his  wife  naked.  The  queen  was  so  in- 
censed at  this  instance  of  imprudeoce  aod  infir- 
antty,  in  her  husband,  that  sue  ordered  Gygies, 
cither  to  prepare  fvr  death  himself,  or  to  murder 
Candaulcs.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  married 
the  queen  and  asceoded  the  racant  throne,  about 
118  jears  before  the  christian  era.  He  nas 
Ihe  first  of  the  Mcrmnade,  who  reigned  in 
Lydia.  He  rei|;ned  38  years,  and  distinguished 
hioiself  by  the  immense  presents  which  he  made 
to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  According  to  Plato, 
Gjiget  deacendcd  into  a  cbapm  of  the  earth, 
where  he  Ibiiod  a  brasea  horse,  whose  sides  he ' 
opened,  aad  saw  within  the  body  the  careasi  of 
ft  man  of  uncommon  siae,  from  whose  fioger  ha 
took  a  famous  braien  ring.  This  ring,  when 
pot  on  his  finger,  rendered  him  invisible;  and 
hy  means  of  its  virtue  he  introduced  himself  to 
the  queen,  mordered  her  husband  and  married 
her,  and  usurped  the  crown  of  Lydia.  Herodot. 
1,  c  8  — Pio/.  dml.  10,  de  rep.—Val.  JUaac.  7, 

c  1.— Cic.  QlJfc.  S,  9. A  man  killed  by 

Tamus,  io  his  wars  with  .£neai.     Virg,  JEn, 

9,  V.  762. ^A  beautiful  boy  of  Cnidus  in  the 

age  of  Horace.     Jiorat.  S,  Od.  >,  v.  SO. 

Gtuppvs,  a  LaeedMDoaian,  sent  B.  C.  414, 
hy  his  eaontrytnea  to  amist  Syraeose,  against 
the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  celebratad  vic- 
tory over  Nieiaa  and  DeaMstheaes,  the  enemy's 
geoenda,  and  obliged  them  to  suirender.  He 
aceoupaDied  LynnderiB  his  expedition  against 
Aiheas,  and  was  pieeent  at  the  taking  of  that 
celebrated  town.  AAcr  the  fall  of  Athens,  be 
was  imraetad  by  the  eonqveror  with  the  money 
which  had  beea  taken  in  the  plunder,  which 
•moaaled  la  1600  talents.  As  he  conveyed  it 
t»  Spaite,  he  bad  Ihe  meaaness  to  uiwew  the 
bottom  of  the  hags  which  contained  it,  and  sl- 
anted abaot  thsee  hundred  talents.  His  theft 
was  diteafered;  and  to  avoid  the  ponishment 
tvhtch  he  deserved,  he  fled  from  his  country, 
asKl  by  Ibn  aet  of  meanaess  taniAed  the  glory 
aCMMieloffhmiaetien.  nM<.4,el.  I,  v.  199. 
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talian  war.     Vug.  J^n.  12,  v.  272. 

GTMNisu,  a  iam  cite  near  Colchis.  Diod. 
14. 

Gf  mi&iiuif ,  «place  among  Ihe  Greeks,  whera 
all  the  public  exercises  were  performed,  and 
where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited, 
bat  also  pbUoeophers,  poeu,  and  rhetoricians  m- 
peated  their  eompoaitioas.  The  room  was  higjh 
aod  spacious,  aod  coold  contain  many  thoasaoida 
of  spectators.  The  laborious  exercises  of  the 
Gymnasium  were  running,  leaping,  throwing  the 
qaojt,  wrestliog,  aad  boiiog,  wlUch  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  wnra^Kofj  and  by  the  Romaaa 
qumquirUa.  Ia  riding,  the  athlete  led  a  horse, 
on  which  he  sometimes  was  mounted,  coodocl* 
ing  another  by  the  bridle,  and  jumpinj^  from  the 
one  upon  the  other.  Whoever  came  Urst  to  the 
goal,  aod  jumped  with  the  greatest  agilitv,  ob- 
tained the  prize.  In  mnning  a-foot  the  atjdetes 
were  sometimes  acmed,  and  he  who  eame  flnl 
was  declaied  victorieas.  Leaping  was  an  useful 
exercise:  its  primaiy  object  was  to  teach  lfa» 
soldiers  to  jump  over  ditehes,  and  pan  over  cMi- 
ncnces  during  a  sim,  or  in  the  field  of  battle. 
In  throwing  the  qoou,  the  priae  was  adjadgad  to 
him  who  threw  it  farthest  The  quoiU  warn 
made  either  with  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  The 
wrestlers  employed  ali  thejr  dexterity  to  bn^g 
their  advenaiy  to  the  gronad,  and  the  boxers 
had  their  hands  armed  with  pmatlets,  calliMt 
also  esstia.    Their  Uows  were  dangerous,  and 


often  ended  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  combat- 
ants. In  wrestling  aad  boxing,  the  athletes  werb 
often  naked,  whence  ihe  word  Gyamasium,  vv/u- 
ysr,  titkhit.  They  anointed  themselves  with  oil 
to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to  render  their  bodiea 
slippery,  and  more  difficult  to  be  grasped.  Pitu* 
2.  Ep.  17.— C.  Mp.  20,  c.  6. 

GTMiriuLS,  two  islands  near  tfie  Iberpsia  tht 
Mediterranean,  called  Balearcf  by  ^e.Gcecb. 
PhU.  #,  c  8.— i$tra&.  2. 

GiMNKTBs,  a  people  of  iElhiopia,  who  Urcd 
almost  naked.    Piin,  5,  c.  8. 

GvHNiiB,  a  town  of  Colchis.  Xmoph.  Jbrtk.  4, 

Gtvko SOPHIST j(,  a  certain  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in  India,  who,  according  to  some,  placed 
their  raiiuniMa  honum  in  pleasure,  and  theue 
stiaimim  malum  in  pain.  They  Uvrd  naked  fli 
tbeur  name  impTics,  and  ibr  37  years  they  ex- 
posed them^lves  in  the  open  air,  to  the  heat  of 
the  snn»  tbc  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  th9 
coldness  of  the  night.  They  were  often  seen  in 
the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  foil  upon  the  disc  of 
the  sun  from  the  time  of  its  rising  till  the  honr 
of  its  setting.  Sometimes  they  stood  whole  dayl 
upon  one  foot  in  burning  sand,  withoat  moving 
or  showing  any  concern  for  what  snrromidea 
them.  Alexander  was  astonished  at  the  sight 
of  a  sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  despise  bodHy 
pain,  and  who  innred  themselves  to  safihr  4fa6 
greatest  tortures  withoat  ottering  a  | 
expressing  any  marks  of  fear.  The  i 
condescended  to  visit  them,  aad  his  astonishawa* 
was  increased  when  be  mw  one  of  them  Jiscead 
a  burning  pile  with  finmen  and  nneooeem.  i» 
avoid  4ha  iafirmitiei  of  eld  age, 
right  on  one  leg  and  onmoved,  while  the  i 
sorrouaded  him  OB  evei^  iide.    rid.43alH*M. 
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Dm  Bridmut  imere  a  linuieh  of  the  teot  of 
the  GymDowpbUte.  Vid*  BrachiiMiies.  Sirtb. 
IB,  &c.— P«n.  7,  c.  2.— Cic.  Ttiw.  5.— Lmmm. 
9,  V.  240.— Curl.  8,  c.  9.— Dion. 

Gtkacbas,  a  woman  said  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Fauua,  aod  the  mother  of  Baccbot  and 
oTMidai. 

GTirjBcoTH<urA6,  a  same  of  Biatt  at  Tegea, 
on  aceottDt  of  a  tacriftce  offered  bj  the  woaeo 
without  the  aMistaace  of  the  men,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  at  thii  religiouB  care- 
moBj.    PaiM.  8,  c.  48. 

Gtmdbs,  now  ZtmdAf  a  riier  of  Ai^ria, 


falKag  into  (be  Tigrif.  When  Gym  nvcbal 
agaiDBt  Babylon,  bis  army  was  stopped  by  this 
river,  in  which  one  of  his  favourite  bones  was 
drowned.  Tbit  so  irritated  the  moaarcb,  that 
he  ordered  the  river  to  be  conveyed  into  S60 
different  channels  by  his  army,  so  that  after  tbie 
division  it  hardly  reached  the  knee.  Hind9i* 
1,  c.  189  and  SOS. 

Gttbbom,  a  sea^'port  town  of  Laconia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  in  Pdoponnesus,  built  by 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  who  bad  there  desisted 
from  their  quarrels.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
GffUmta.    Ck.  Q0!c.  3,  c.  1 1. 


HA 


a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 


HABIS,  a  king  of  Spain,  who  first  tangbt 
his  sabjecU  agricoltnre,  8£C.    Jiuttii.  44, 
C4. 

HaouAHorSus, 
Bebrus. 

HAoaiiMUi,  a  Roman  emperor.  Fid.  Adrian- 

ns. C.  Fabius,  a  prsstor  in  AlHca,  who  was 

burnt  by  the  people  of  Utica,  for  oonspirbig 
with  the  slaves.  CU.  Vtrr.  1,  c.  27, 1.  6,  c.  26. 

HAoaiATlcns  MAsn.     FU.  Adriatkom. 

HsDvi.     Vid.  SAvL 

Hamow,  a  Theban  youth,  son  of  Creon,  who 
was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Antigone, 
that  he  killed  himself  on  her  tomb,  when  he 
heard  that  she  had  been  pot  to  death  by  bis 

fhther*s  orders.    iVoperf.  2,  el.  8,  v.  21. 

A  Kotulian  engi^gea  in  the  wars  of  Tumus. 

nrf,  Ai.  9,  T.  886. ^A  friend  of  Aneas 

mminst  Tomue.    He  was  a  native  of  Lyeta. 
J3.  10,  V.  126. 

tfjBiiSinA.    Fid.  JEmottia. 

HsMirs,  a  mountain  which  separates  Thraee 
from  Tbessaly,  so  high  that  from  its  top  are  vi* 
tible  the  Buaine  and  Adriatic  seas,  though  this, 
however,  is  denied  by  Strabo.  It  roeeives  its 
name  fwm  Hmmos,  son  of  Boreas  and  Orithvia, 
who  married  Rbodope,  and  was  changed  into 
this  mountain  fbr  aspiring  to  divine  honovrs. 
ftrfl».  7,  p.  SIS.— Plin.  4,  c.  IL—Ooid.  MH. 
6,  V.  87. A  stnge-piayer.    Jna.  S,  v.  99. 

Haobs,  a  brother  of  king  Fonis  who  opposed 

Alexander,  fcc    Curl.  8,  c.  5  and  14. One 

of  Alexander's  flatterers—  —A  man  of  Cysicus, 
killed  by  Pollux.    JTeee.  S,  v.  191. 

Haoho,  a  nymph. A  fountain  of  Arcadia. 

Pavf.  8,  c.  S8. 

Haohaaora,  a  sister  of  Aristomenes.  Pouf. 

Halasvs  and  Halbscs,  a  son  of  Agamem- 
■an  by  Briseis  or  Clytemnesbn.  When  be  was 
driven  from  home,  he  came  to  Italy,  and  settled 
an  mount  Massicns,  in  Campania,  where  he 
built  Falisei,  and  afterwards  assisted  Tumus 
against  iEoeas.  He  was  killed  by  Pallas.  Ftff. 

As.  7,  V.  724,  1.  10,  V.  362 A  river  near 

Ck>lopbon  in  Asia  Minor.    Pirn,  5,  c.  29. 

Halala,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  moont  Tan- 


•  'iilMTtaik    FiA  Alcyone. 


HA 

Halbntvm,  a  town  at  the  nor&  of  Sicily. 
Cfe.  Vnr.  3,  e.  43, 1.  4,  c.  23. 

Halssa,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Cic  Vtrr,  2,  c. 
7.— fW.  IS,  ep.  32. 

Halbsius,  a  mountain  and  river  near  iEtna, 
where  Proserpine  was  gathering  flowers  when 
she  was  earned  away  by  Pluto.     (khmJ 

Halia,  one  of  the  Nereides.    Jlpoihi, 
A  festival  at  Rhodes  in  honour  of  the  son. 

Hauacmow,  a  river  which  separates  Tbea- 
saly  from  Macedonia,  and  falls  into  the  Sinps 
Thermiacus.  Cmt.  Ch.  3,  c.  36.— P(mi.  81,  c. 
2.— HcTMloe.  7,  c.  127. 

Hauartos,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  founded  by 
Haliartus,  the  son  of  Thersaoder.  The  monu- 
ments of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  of  Lysan- 
der  the  Lacedmmonian  general,  were  seen  in 
that  town.  Lie.  42,  c.  44  and  63.— Pant.  9,  e. 
32. ^A  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Halicarwassus,  now  Bod^otin,  a  maritima 
city  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  w^ere  the  mauso* 
leum,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  wortd, 
waa  erected.  It  was  the  resideoee  of  the  sove> 
reigns  of  Caria,  and  was  celebrated  for  having 

E'ven  birfli  to  Herodotus,  Dionysius,  Ueraclitas, 
e.  Maxkn,  Tyr.  36.— Fttnio.  ds  .tfre^— 
DUd.  17.— JElerodol.  2,  c.  178.— Sfrol.  14.— 
Lhf.  27,  c.  10  and  16, 1.  33,  c.  20. 

Haucta,  a  towa  of  Sicily,  near  Lilybsram, 
now  SaUmi.  Plin.  3,  c.  8.— Cic.  Ftrr.  2,  c. 
33.- Diod.  14. 

Haubis,  a  town  of  Ai^lis. 

Haumbob,  a  Nereid. 

HAuaaBOTins,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Euryte, 
who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mara,  be- 
cause she  slighted  bis  addresses.  This  violence 
offended  Mars,  and  be  killed  the  ravisher.  Nep- 
tant  cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  bis  son. 
The  cause  was  tried  at  Athens,  in  a  place  which 
has  been  called  from  tbeuce  Areopagus,  («f«r« 
Mm9y  and  «>Ayec  viUag^)  and  the  murderer 
was  acquitted.   JS^^olUd,  3,  c  14.— Pnis.  1,  e. 

HALrrHBBsus,  an  old  man,  who  fscetoU  la 
Penelope's  suiton  the  return  of  Ulyssei,  and 
their  own  destruction.    Homer.  Od,  1. 

Hauus,  a  son  of  Alcinous^  faasous  fi>r  hia 
skill  in  daneiog; .  Hgmgr.  Od,  8,  v.  UO  apd  370/ 
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A  TmJM,  wIm  cwae  wMi  Aims  into  f  My, 

wbere  he  wm  kilM  bjr  Timiit.  Virg.  JBn.  9, 
V.  7C1. 

Haummss,  apeopleofPaplilagoiua.  fitrol. 
14. 

lUunrt,  a  son  of  Sjiipliai,  father  to  Chrj^ 
M^ooe.  Ue  reigaed  ia  OrduNneBoe.  Pout.  9, 
C.S5. 

UAumcnirB,  a  towa  of  Thrace.  Mela,  t, 
C.2, 

HAuicaXTBSy  a  lOD  of  Uercnlet  aad  Olym- 


UALotfSy  an  itiaad  of  Propoatis,  oppoeile 
CjsieBs.    />2ui.  &,e.Sl. 

UALomisaiff,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Macj^ 
doaia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus  Tbermiacus. 
Jt  was  inhabited  only  by  vromea,  who  had  slaugh- 
tered all  the  Biales,  and  they  defended  theoi- 
oelvei  agaiatt  ao  invaiioQ.    Mtla^  S,  c.  7. 

Halotia,  a  festival  in  Tegea.    Pom. 

Ualotus,  aa  eaoucb,  who  used  to  taste  the 
meat  of  Ciaodias.  He  poisoned  the  emperor's 
Ibod  bj  order  of  Agrippina.    Toeil.  Jhm.  2,  c. 

Halus,  a  city  of  Achaia— ~of  Thessaly 

efParthia. 

HXLTAKTUi,  a  man  ehanged  into  a  bird  of 
the  same  name,     (kid,  Mtt  S,  t.  176. 

Haltattbs.     Vid.  Alyattes. 

Haltciw,  now  Pietaat,  a  rirer  at  the  sooth 
of  Sicily. 

Halys,  now  £isil-ermarlc,  a  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  rising  in  Cappadocia,  aad  falling  into 
the  Enine  sea.  it  received  its  name  «iro  tav 
«x«c,  from  §aU,  beeanse  its  waters  ai-e  of  a  salt 
and  bitter  tasle^  from  the  natnre  of  the  soil 
over  which  thej  flow,  it  is  famont  for  the  de» 
feat  of  Cnesos,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  mis- 
taken by  the  ambignons  word  of  this  oracle: 
Xfia-ct  *AXvr  itetC*t  finyAMf  Af;t"  ^tdtkuc-u. 
If  Crttfut  passes  over  thf  H9lif$^  Ac  shall  destroy 

a  gT€ti  cmpif  c. 
That  eoipire  was  his  own.     Cic.  de  Dw,  2,  c, 
M— ChH.  4, e.  ll.-~S(ra».  12.— JLaeen.  S,  v. 
272. — HerodoL  1,  c.  28.— A  man  of  Cysicus 
killed  by  Pollax.     VdU  Fl.  S,  v.  167. 

Haltzu,  a  town  of  Epiros  near  the  Acbo" 
lent,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval  vie- 
tory  over  the  LacedsBmoniaas. 

HAMADavXoBs,  nymphs  who  lived  in  the 
conatry,  and  presided  over  treet,  with  which 
they  were  said  to  live  and  die-  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  «/Ka  simHJ  aad  /#vc  querem.  Yitrg, 
JBd.  10 Ooid.  MO,  1,  v.  647. 

Hailb,  a  town  of  Campania  near  Cams.  lie. 
2S,  c.  25. 

Haisazia,  a  city  of  Cilieia. 

HAMiLCAa,  the  name  of  oobm  celebrated  g^ 
nerals  of  Carthage.    Fid.  Amilear. 

HAMMoir,  the  Jupiter  of  the  AiHcani*  fid, 
Ammoa. 

Hawibal.     Ftd.Annibai. 

Hanmo.     Fid.  Anno.       v 

HabcIlo,  a  man  famous  far  hit  kaawledge 
af  poiaoBoos  herbs,  &e.  He  teaehed  the  most 
veaomoos  serpeats  and  reptilea  without  ieeeiv« 
iag  the  smallest  iojoiy.    fiU.  l,j.  406. 

Habmatbua,  a  town  of  ttia 
ladia,  takes  by  Alezaader.    JNod.  IT 


HABMATBia,  a  towa  of  JSoUt. 

HXmjllvs,  an  infamoui  debauchee.  Jiie.  li), 
V.224. 

Uabmooius,  a  friead  of  Aristogiton,  who  de- 
livered his  cooatiy  from  the  tyrmwy  of  the  Pi- 
sislratids,  B.C.  610.  [Fid.  Aristogitoo.]  The 
Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of  these  il« 
iootrioos  eitisens,  made  a  law  that  ao  one  should 
ever  bear  the  name  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmo- 
dius.  iferodsl.  6,  c.  36 — P2lii.  34,  c  8.-*^. 
aee.  h>  2. 

HABiiSmA,  or  HaamoifBA,  [Ftd.  Hemi- 
oae,]  a  daughter  of  Man  and  Venus,  who  mar- 
ried Cadmas.  It  is  said,  that  Vulcan,  to  avengi 
the  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made  her  a  preseat 
of  a  vestmtnt  dyed  in  all  sorts  of  crimes,  which 
in  some  measure  inspired  all  die  children  of 
Cadmus  with  wickedneta  aad  impiety.  Paw.  9, 
c.  16,  &c. 

HabmSniobs,  a  Trojan  beloved  by  Minerva. 
He  built  the  ships  in  which  Paris  carried  away 
Helea.  Corner.  R.  6. 

HabpIbus,  a  general  of  Cymt.  He  tii» 
qnered  Asia  Minor  af^er  he  had  revolted  from 
Asurages,  who  had  cruelly  ^.^wfA  him  to  eat  tha 
flesh  of  his  soo,  beeanse  be  had  disobeyed  hif 
orders  ia  not  putting  to  death  the  infant  Cyras. 

Hitfodol.  1,  c.  lOS.-JuiriM.  I,  c.  6  and  6. 

A  river  aear  Colchis.  Diod,  14. 

HabpIucb.     Fid.  Uarpalyee.  ' 

HabpIlion,  a  sob  of  Pylcmenes  khig  of 
Papblagonia,  who  assisted  Priam  darina  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  ftomer. 
II.  IS,  V.  643. 

HabpIlus,  a  man  intrusted  with  the  trea- 
sures of  Babylon  by  Aleiander.  His  hopes  ihM 
Aleiander  would  perish  ia  his  expedition)  ren- 
dered him  dissipated,  nagligeot,  and  vicious. 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  return- 
ing with  great  resentment,  he  fled  to  Athens, 
where,,  with  his  money,  he  compted  the  ora- 
tors, amon^  whom  was  Demosthenes.  When 
broogbt  to  jastice,  he  escaped  with  impunity  to 
Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by 
Thimbro,  B.  C  336.  PJul.  in  Phoc—DML  17. 
——A  robber  who  scorned  the  gods.  Oie.  3.  dr 

A*«t.  D. A  celebrated  astroaomerof  Greeca^ 

460  years  B  C. 

UABPlLicB,  tha  daaghter  of  Haipa1ycus» 
king  of  Thrace.  Her  modier  died  when  she  was 
but  a  child,  and  her  father  fed  her  with  die  milk 
of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her  eariy  to  sus- 
tain the  Ihtigoes  of  hunting.  When  her  father's 
kinadom  was  iavaded  bv  Neoptolemus,  tiie  sen 
of  Achilles,  she  repelled  and  defeated  the  ene- 
my with  manty  courage.  The  death  of  her  fa., 
ther,  which  hsi>pened  soon  after  in  a  sedition, 
rendered  her  discoasolate;  she  fled  the  society 
of  mankiad,  aad  lived  ia  the  forests  upon  plan* 
der  and  rapiDe.  Every  attempt  to  secure  her 
proved  fruitless,  till  her  great  swiftaem  was 
overcome  by  intercepting  her  w(th  a  net  After 
her  death  the  peopleof  the  oonnHy  disputed  their 
respective  right  to  the  possessions  she  bad 
acquired  by  rwine,  aad  they  soon  after  nppeas- 
ed  her  manes  by  proper  oblatioDs  on  her  tomb. 
Fwy  .Sfi.  1,  T.  321.— H|gin.  faV.  193  and 

262. ^A  beaatiftil  virgin,  dapg^tar  of  Glyme- 

nasBBdEpicaateyOfAi^.  Her  Ather  became 
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ud  enjofed  her  company  by  meaas  of  her  narae, 
who  introduced  him  as  a  stranger.  Some  tine 
itftershe  married  Alastor;  hot  the  father^  pac- 
tion became  more  Tiolent  and  tmcontrolable  in 
bff  daughter's  abBeoce^  and  he  murdered  her 
ftttihaod  to  bring  her  back  to  Argot.  Harpaljce 
Inconaolable  fbr  the  death  of  her  bofband,  and 
itthamed  of  her  father's  passion,  which  was  then 
nade  poblie,  resoWed  to  revenge  her  wrongs. 
8he  killed  her  yoonger  brother,  or  according  to 
■ome,  the  fnrit  of  her  incest,  and  serred  it  be- 
Ibre  her  father.  She  begged  the  gods  to  remove 
Iter  from  the  world,  and  she  was  changed  into 
to  owt,  and  Glymenus  killed  himself.    Bygin. 

Ikb.  «53,  kt.^Partken  in  End. A  mistress 

hf  Ipbtchn,  foo  of  Thestius.  She  died  tfarongfa 
despair  on  seeing  herself  despised  by  her  lover. 
This  moomfnl  story  was  composed  in  poetry,  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  tailed  Harpalyce.  JIthen. 
14. 

HARrXLfcvs,  one  of  the  companions  of 
JBneas,  killed  by  Camilla.  ,  Virg,  ^n.  11,  v. 

676. ^The  father  of  Harpalyce,  king  of  the 

Jlmymoeans  in  Thrace. 

HarpIsa,  a  town  of  Caria. 

UaiipXbvs,  a  river  of  Caria.   IJv.  38,  e.  IS. 

HARpftcRlTEs,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be  the 
atme  as  Oros  the  son  of  Isis,  among  the  Egyp- 
tiaos.  He  is  represented  as  holding  one  of  bis 
ftigers  on  bis  moatb,  and  from  thence  he  is  call- 
ed the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates,  that  (he 
Mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophy  ought  never 
to  be  revealed  to  the  people.  The  Romans 
placed  his  stataes  at  the  entrance  of  their  tem- 
ples.    CatfOl,  U.—Farro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. 

Harpocration,  a  *Platonic  philosopher  of 
Ai^gos,  from  whom  Stobsus  compiled  his  eclo- 

Ses. A  sophist  called  also  Alios. Va- 
ios,  a  rtietorician  of  Alexandria,  author  of  a 

Lekieon  on  ten  orators. ^Another,  soroamed 

Cains. 

HarpVijc,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the 
Ihce  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  had 
their  tett  and  fbgers  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
They  #ete  three  in  number,  Aello,  Ocypete, 
ttd  Celeno,  daitthters  of  Neptune  and  Terra. 
They  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  tables  of 
Thineus,  whence  they  were  driven  to  the  Islands 
ealled  fltrophades  by  Zethes  and  Calais.  They 
•mitted  an  infectious  smell,  and  spoiled  what- 
ever they  toQched  by  their  filth  and  eicreinents. 
Hiey  plundered  iClneas  during  his  voyage  to- 
wards Italy,  and  predicted  many  of  the  ealami- 
ties  which  attended  him.  Vlrg.  JBn.  S,  v.  212, 
1.  3,  V.  289.— Hes<od.  Tlu^.  266. 

Uaritdbs,  a  people  of  Gttmany.  Cos.  G.  1, 
e.  91. 

HARiTspfix,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome  who  drew 
omens  by  eoasulting  the  entrails  of  beasts  that 
wer^  sacrifleed.  He  received  the  name  of  jfrw- 
pix,  db  «rM  ttsfOtknUij  and  that  of  ExHsprXy  o6 
#lrfts  inj^feMcfif.  The  order  of  Amspiees  was 
UrM  estaMisbed  mt  Rome  by  Remains,  and  the 
flrat  Aitispices  were  Tuseans  by  origin,  as  they 
wHttB  partlcalariy  famous  in  that  branch  of  di- 
^^Mition.  They  had  received  all  their  know- 
ledge frofli  a  hoy  naned  Tages,  who,  as  was 
mBMBfmj  lupwiuu^  ^i^BgiraBecifaeienif 


[fid.  Thgea.]    T%ey  were  originally Afte,  V«t 
the  Roman  senate  yeariy  sent  six  noble  yootba, 
or,  according  to  others,  ^twelve,  to  EtAiria,  to 
be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
The  office  of  the  H amspiees  consisted  in  obsert- 
iog  these  fbor  particolars;  the  beast  belbre  it  waa 
sacrHked  j  Its  entrails;  the  flames  which  eonsam^ 
ed  the  sacrifice;  and  the  flour,  frankincense,  lie. 
which  was  used.  If  the  beast  was  led  op  at  the 
altar  with  difficulty,  if  it  escaped  from  the  eon* 
doctor's  hands,  roared  whea  it  received  the  blow, 
or  died  in  agonies,  tbe  omen  was  vnfortonate. 
But,  on  tbe  contrary,  if  it  followed  wlthoot  com- 
pulsion! received  the  blow  without  resistance, 
and  died  without  groaning,  and  after  much  ctfu- 
sfon  of  blood,  the  harofpex  fbreloM  prosperity. 
When  the  body  of  the  victim  was  opened,  each 
part  was  scmpuloosly  examined.    If  any  thioK 
was  wanting,  if  it  had  a  doable  liver,  or  a  lean 
heart,  tbe  omen  was  unfortunate.    If  the  en- 
trails fell  from  the  hands  of  the  haruspex,  or 
seemed  besmeared  with  too  mach  blood,  or  if 
no  heart  appeared,  as  for  instanee  it  happened 
in  the  two  victims  which  J.  Caesar  oflfered  a  lit* 
tie  before  his  death,  the  omen  was  equally  un- 
lucky.   When  the  flame  was  quickly  kindled, 
and  when  it  violently  consumed  the  sacrifice,  and 
arose  pure  and  bri^t,  and  like  a  pyramid,  with* 
out  any  paleness,  smoke,  sparkling,  or  crack- 
ling, the  omen  was  favourable.    But  tbe  con* 
trary  augury  was  drawn  when  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled with  difficoKy,  andwasextingnishod  before 
the  sacrifice  was  totally  consumed,  or  when  iC 
rolled  in  circles  i*eund  the  victim  with  interme- 
diate spaces  between  the  flames.    In  regard  te 
the  frankincense,  meal,  water,  and  wine,  if  there 
was  any  deficiency  in  the  quantity,  if  the  coloor 
was  dinbrent,  or  die  quality  was  changed,  or  if 
any  thing  was  done  with  irregularity,  it  sraa 
deemed  inaaspicions.    This  costom  of  consult* 
ing  the  entrails  of  victims  did  not  origiante  in 
Tuscany,  but  it  was  in  use  among  the  Chal- 
deans, Greeks,  Egyptians,  &c.  and  the  mora 
enlightened  part  ofmankind  well  knew  how  to 
render  it  subservicut  to  their  wishes  or  tyranny. 
Agesilaus,  when  in  Egypt,  raised  the  drooping^ 
spirits  of  his  soldiers  by  a  sopcrstitious  artifice. 
He  secretly  wrote  in  his  hand  the  isord  fiuw 
victory^  in  large  characters,  and  tiolding  the  en- 
trails of  a  victim  in  his  band  till  the  impression 
was  communicated  te  the  flesh,  he  showed  it  to 
the  soldiers,  and  animal^  them  by  observing, 
that  the  gods  signified  their  approaefaiBg  vict^ 
ries  even  by  marking  it  in  the  body  off  the  sacri- 
ficed animals.     Oic.  dt  Die. 
Hasdrural.  Fid.  Asdrabal. 
Q.  H  ATERios,  a  patrician  and  orator  at  Rome 
endcr  the  first  emperofs.    He  died  in  the  1N)th 

year  of  his  age.     Tecif.  Jinn.  4,  e.  61. 

Agrlppa,  a  senator  in  tbe  age  of  Tiberins,  bated 
by  the  tyrant  for  his  independence.  Ttdf  Jkm*. 

6,  e.  4. Antoninus,  a  dissipated  sgiater, 

whose  extraragance  was  sopporled  by  Nero.  H 
IS,  e.  S4. 

HAuairAiisff,  a  nan  who  conspired  widi  Bea- 
sns  agahMt  Darius,  Adc.    Cmt  8,  c.  6. 
Hbb6lb,     Fid.  Ebdome. 
Ubrr,  a  daughter  of  Jopiter  and  Jnno.    Ac- 
cording to  tome  ibe  WIS  the  daoghter  ef  Jnae 
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As  ih*  WW  fair,  tud  always  m  dM  bloam  of 
5o«th,  ike  was  called  tke  goddaaa  of  yoaih,  and 
Bade  by  her  mother  eap-bearer  lo  all  the  gads. 
She  was  distti«aed  from  ber  office  by  Jopiter, 
fcceaia  aba  fell  doarv  io  an  iadeeent  posture  as 
she  was  pevriag  aectar  to  the  (^  at  a  grand 
fcatival,  and  Gaayaaedea  the  favoarite  of  Japi- 
ter,  aaeoaedad  her  aa  cap-bearer.  She  was  em- 
ployed by  her  awther  to  prepare  her  chariot, 
aad  to  ImncM  bar  peacoelnMvhenever  requisite. 
Vfhtm  Herealcs  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god, 
he  was  reconciled  to  Jano  by  marrying  ber 
daogbtar  Hehe,  by  whom  he  bad  two  sons, 
Aleziarei  and  Aoicetos.  As  Hebe  bad  the  pow- 
er eC  restoring  gods  and  men  ta  the  vigour  of 
yaath,  she,  at  the  instance  of  ber  hnsbanO,  prr^ 
Ibrmed  that  kind  office  to  Mas  his  friend.  Hebe 
Was  worshipped  at  Sicyeo,  ander  the  name  of 
Dim,  aad  at  Borne  ander  the  name  of  JuvnUot. 
She  Is  represented  as  a  yoaag  virgin  crowned 
with  Aower^  and  anayed  in  a  variegated  gar- 
meat  Ptm.  1,  c.  19, 1.  2,  c.  li.^Ovid.  Mel. 
9,  V.  400.  FuBt.  6,  V.  l^.-^JSpoUod.  1,  c.  3, 1. 
«,  c.  7. 

H£b£svs,  a  Rnloliaa,  hilled  in  the  night  by 
Batyalas.     Fwg.  JEn.  9,  v.  944. 

Hebevs,  now  ^ardaa,  a  river  of  ThraoC) 
wbkh  was  sappoied  to  roll  its  waten  opon  goU 
dea  canda.  It'  falls  into  the  JSgeao  sea.  The 
head  of  Onheus  was  thrown  into  it  after  it  had 
been  eat  off  I7  the  Cieonian  women.  It  receiv- 
ed its  aaaae  from  Uebros  son  of  Caswader,  a 
king  ef  Thrace,  who  was  said  to  have  drowned 
himaelf  there.  MeU,  £,  c.  2^-8trah.  l.^Firg. 

dEis.4,v.4«9.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  60 A 

youth  of  Lipara,  beloved  by  Neobnie.    Herai. 

S,  od.  19. ^A  maa  of  Cyxicns,  killed  by  Pol- 

laz.    Flme.  5,  r.  149. A  friend  of  ifineas 

sea  of  Dolicbaon,  killed  by  Meseutius  in  the 
RatoUaa  war.  Firg.  JEn  10,  v.  696. 

HbcXlb,  a  poor  old  woman  who  kindly  re«- 
eetvcd  Thmens  as  he  was  goiM  against  the  ball 

ef  MavathoD,  &e.    JPtal.  in  7%ct. A  town 

ef  Attica. 

HacAiMA,  a  festiva]  in  honoar  of  Japiter  of 
Hecaie,  institatcd  by  Thcseos,  or  In  eommemo- 
ratioa  of  the  kindness  of  Hecaie,  which  Theaeas 
had  eaperkaeed  when  he  went  against  the  bull 
of  Maralhoa,  fcc 

HacAwiDK,  a  daaehter  of  Arriaoas,  who  fell 
to  lhe,lat  of  Nestor  after  thai^Bader  of  Teaedes 
by  Hie  Giaaka.    Abmer. /^  U,  r.  699. 

HacATiB  PANuif ,  a  cdebrated  temple  sacred 
to  Hecato,  at  Stratoaiee  ia  Cmia.    Stnk.  14. 

HacATiEus,  an  historian  of  Miletus,  bom  649 
jfean  oafera  Christ,  in  the  reiga  of  Darias  Hys- 

taapes.  JEbnaM.  f,  e.  14S. A  Maeedoatan, 

iaCiantowMh  Alenader.  i)iod.  17 A  Ma- 
cedonian broaght  to  die  anay  agaiaat  his  will 
by  AmyBlaa,  6u.    Cwrt.  7,  c.  1. 

HaoiTtt,  a  daaghter  of  Panes  and  Astoria, 
Ihe  same  as  Proieipine,  or  EMana.  She  was 
called  Lena  in  heaven,  Diana  oa  earth,  and 
Heoato  or  Proserpine  ia  hell,  whence  her  name 
of  l>toa  fr»/brmii,  Urgtmbuh  trieepi*  She  was 
sepposed  to  pffcalde  over  awgic  and  encbaal- 
meats,  aad  araa  genanllyrepreseated  like  a  wo- 
»aa  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  hone,  a  dog, 


or  a  hoar,  aad  sdmatiaiea  aha  aapaared  wiA 
three  difleraat  bodies,  aad  three  diflereat  facaa 
only  witb  one  neck.  Dogs,  lambs,  and  hooey, 
were  generally  offered  to  her,  especially  in  high 
ways  and  erots  roads,  whence  she  obtained  the 
name  of  TrivU.  Her  power  was  eitonded  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  sea,  aad  hell;  and  to  ber  kings 
and  nations  supposed  themselves  indebted  for 

tbeir  prosperity.     Ooid.  7,  Met,  v.  94.^ At* 

siod.  The^g.-^Hmrta.  9,  od.  99 — J^ma,  2,  c. 
22  -*Firg.  JEm,  4,  v.  611. 

HacATcsiA,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by  the 
Slratooicensiaos  in  honoar  of  Hecate.  The 
Athenians  paid  also  particular  worship  to  this 
goddess,  wbo  was  deemed  the  patroness  of  fa- 
milies and  of  children.  From  this  circumktance 
the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  erected  befom 
the  doors  of  the  bouses,  and  upon  every  new 
moon  a  public  supper  was  always  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  richest  people,  nod  set  ia  th# 
streets  where  the  pooi*cst  of  the  citizens  were 
permitted  to  retire  and  feast  upon  it,  while  they 
i-eported  that  Hecate  had  devoured  it.  There 
were  also  expiatory  offerings,  to  supplicate  the 
godUns  to  rciflovc  whatever  evils  might  impend 
on  the  bead  of  the  public,  &c. 

HbcXto,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  pupil  lo  Panse* 
tins.  He  wrote  on  the  duties  of  man,  &c.  Cic 
S,  Off.  16. 

HacATOHBOiA,  a  festival  celebrated  ia  bo*- 
noor  of  Juno,  by  the  Argians  aad  people  of 
iKgina.  it  receives  its  name  from  utstfov,  Ifc 
Btvc,  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  bulls,  which  were 
always  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  ihe  flesh  die* 
trihuted  among  the  poorest  citizens.  There 
were  also  public  games  first  instituted  by  Ar* 
chinos,  a  kiag  of  Argos,  in  which  the  prize  was 
a  ahield  of  brass  with  a  crown  of  myrtle. 

HBCATOMPHdNiA,  a  solcmo  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  Mencnians  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of  them 
had  killed  an  hundred  enemies,     roiis.  4,  c,  19. 

HvcATOMPtfLis,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
from  the  handred  cities  which  ii  once  cootaia- 
ed. 

HsoATOMrfLos,  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebea 
in  Egypt  on  accoant  of  its  hundred  gates.    Amr 

mtaii.  22,  c.  16. Also  the  capital  of  Parthian 

In  Ihe  reign  of  the  Arsacides.  Pud.  6,  c  6.— « 
Sirdb.  11.— /'lia.  6,  e.  16  aad  26. 

Hbcatomnssi,  small  islands  between  Leaboa 
aad  Asia.    Am6.  13. 

HacToa,  son  of  king  Priam  and  Hecaba,  was  ^- 
Ihe  most  valiaat  of  all  the  Trojaa  chiefs  that  / 
fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  nmrried  An- 
dromache, the  daaghter  of  Eetioo,  by  whom  he 
had  Astyanax.  He  was  appointed  captaia  of 
all  the  Trojaa  forces,  when  Troy  was  besieged 
by  the  Greeks;  aad  the  valour  with  which  he 
bebaveil  showed  how  well  qualified  be  was  to 
discbaige  that  important  office.  He  engaged 
widi  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  accordiag 
to  Hygiau^no  leu  than  SI  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  eaemy  perished  by  his  bead.  When 
Achilles  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  towards 
the  ciiy,  Hector,  too  great  to  fly,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemy  near  the  Sceaa  gates, 
thoogh  his  father  and  mother,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  blamed  his  rashness,  and  entreated  him  to 
retire.   The  sight  of  Achilles  teiiified  him,  and 
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be  fled  befwe  bim  in  the  plain.  The  Greek 
punned,  and  Hector  was  killed,  and  bis  body 
was  dragged  in  crnel  triumph  by  the  conqueror 
round  tbe  tomb  of  Patroclos,  wbom  Hector  bad 
killed.  The  body,  after  receiving  tbe  grossest 
insults,  was  ransomed  by  old  Pnam,  and  tbe 
Trojans  obtained  from  the  Greeks  a  truce  of 
some  days  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  the  greatest 
of  tbeir  leaders.  Tbe  Tbebaos  boasted  in  the 
age  of  tbe  geographer  Pausanias  that  they  bad 
tbe  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  In  an  urn,  by  or- 
der of  an  oracle;  which  promised  them  undis- 
turbed felicity  if  they  were  in  possession  of  that 
hero's  remains.  Tbe  epithet  of  Becternu  is 
applied  by  tbe  poets  to  tbe  Trojans,  as  best  ex- 
pressive of  valour  and  intrepidity.  Homer.  IL 
1,  kA,^Vvrg,  JEn  \,kA.^Omd,  MH.  12 and 
IS.— OieltfS.  CreU'—Doru.  Phr}ig,^ffygi$^ 
fab.  90  and  112.— Pmif.  I.  S,  and  9,  c.  18— 

Qntnit/.  Smym.  1  and  S. ^A  son  of  Parme- 

Dlo  drowned  in  tlie  Nile.  Alezaoder  honoured 
bis  remains  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  Curl. 
4,c.  8,  1.  6,c.  9. 

Hecuba,  a  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  or  according  to  othecs,  of  Cisseis,  a 
Tbracian  king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  women, 
and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of  mothers. 
When  she  was  pregnant  of  Paris,  she  dreamed 
that  she  bad  brought  into  the  world  a  burning 
torch  which. bad  reduced  her  husband's  palace 
and  all  Troy  to  ashes.  So  alarming  a  dream 
was  explained  by  tbe  soothsayers,  who  declared 
that  tbe  son  the  should  bring  into  the  world 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  country.  When  Pa- 
ris was  born,  she  eapoeed  bim  on  mount  Ida  to 
avert  the  calamities  which  threatened  her  fami- 
ly; but  her  attempts  to  destroy  bim  were  Anil- 
less,  and  the  prediction  of  the  soothsayers  was 
fnlfilled.  [Fid.  Paris]  During  the  Trojan  war 
she  saw  tbe  greatest  part  of  her  children  perish 
by  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  like  a  mother, 
the  confessed  her  grief  by  her  tears  and  lamen- 
tations, particularly  at  the  death  of  Hector,  bar 
eldest  son.  When  Troy  was  taken,  Hecuba,  as 
one  of  the  captives,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulysses,  a 
Ban  whom  she  bated  for  his  perfidy  and  avarice, 
and  she  embarked  with  the '  conquerors  for 
Greece.  The  Greeks  landed  in  tbe  Thraeian 
Chersonesus  to  load  with  fresh  honours  the  grave 
of  Achilles.  During  tbeir  stay  the  heroes  gboit 
•pjpeared  to  them,  and  demanded,  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  tbeir  return,  the  sacrifice  of  Poiyzena, 
Hecuba's  daughter.  They  complied,  and  Po- 
Wzena  was  torn  from  her  mother  to  be  sacri- 
need.  Hecuba  was  inconsolable,  and  her  grief 
was  still  more  increased  at  the  sight  of  tbe  body 
of  her  son  Polydoras  washed  on  the  shore,  who 
bad  been  recommended  by  bis  father  to  tbe  care 
and  humanity  of  Polymnestor  king  of  tbe  conn- 
try.  [VUL  Polydoms.]  She  determined  to  re- 
▼aoge  the  death  of  her  son,  and  with  the  great- 
est indignation  went  to  the  boose  of  his  murder- 
er, and  tore  bis  eyes  and  attempted  to  deprive 
bim  of  bis  life.  Sbe  was  hindered  from  execut- 
ing her  bloody  purpose,  by  tbe  arrival  of  some 
Xbraciaos,  and  she  fled  with  tbe  female  conpa- 
mons  of  her  captivity.  She  was  pursued,  and 
when  tbe  ran  tiler  tbe  ttoset  that  were  tbiemi 


at  ber,  she  fonad  bcnetf  auddenlj  ahmged  into 
a  biteh,  and  when  sbe  attoopted  to  apeak,  fooad 
that  sbe  could  ooly  bark.  After  this  metanor- 
pbosis  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  aeeofding 
to  Uygiaas,  and  that  place  was,  from  that  eir- 
cnmslance,  called  Oynevm.  Ueeoba  bad  a 
great  number  of  children  by  Priam,  anoag  whoaa 
were  Ueetor,  Paris,  Deipbobas,  Pammoa,  He- 
lenas, Polytes,  Antipbott,  Hippoaooa,  Polyda- 
rns,  Troilas,  and  amoag  tbe  daughters,  Creoaa, 
Ilione,  Laodioe,Polyxeaa,  and  Cassandra.  Oaid. 
Met.  11,  V.  761,  1.  13,  ▼.  616.^^^.  lab. 
111.— -Fnig.  .£a.  8,  v.  44^-^Jw.  10«  v.  17].^ 
Stnib.  18.— Didys  CrtL  4  and  A.-^mUmI.  S, 
c.  12. 

HacdajB,  SEPOLCBami,  a  promoalory  af 
Thrace. 

HbdIla,  a  poeteas  of  Samci. 

HiDoHAim,  a  vilitige  of  Boaotia.  Pant,  f  , 
c.  SI. 

Ubdvi.     Fsd.iEdai. 

HBorMBLBs,  an  admired  mosieiaB  in  Domi* 
tian*s  age.  The  word  signifies  noeei  wmric  Jm. 
6,  V.  881. 

HaoBLtf cBvs,  a  general  of  6000  Atheeiant 
sent  to  Maatinea  to  atop  tbe  progreas  of  £paml- 
nondas.  Died.  16.— ^An  figyptian  genenl 
who  flourished  B.  C.  128. 

HboEmoii,  a  Thradan  poet  in  tbe  age  af 
Aleibiades.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Gican* 
tomacbia,  besides  other  worika.    JElUm.  vl  H. 

4,  c.  1 1. Another  poet  who  wrote  a  poem  oa 

tbe  war  of  Leucbra,  &e.  JEHnti.  V.  H.  8.  c.  IL 

HbgbsiInax,  an  historian  of  Aleiaiidria,  who 
wrote  an  aecoont  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Hbobsius,  a  tyrant  of  Epbesos  under  tbe  pa- 
tronage of  Alexander.  Poiy«n.  6.— ^A  poi* 
loaopher  who  so  eloquently  eoovioced  hisaadi- 
tors  of  tbeir  failings  and  follies,  and  persuaded 
them  that  thero  were  no  dangen  alter  death, 
that  many  were  guilty  of  suicide.  Ptolemy  fo^ 
bade  bim  to  continue  his  doctrines.    Cic.  JSuc 

1,  e.  34. An  historian.— ~A  famous  orator 

of  Magnesia,  who  corrupted  the  elegant  dictloift 
of  Attica,  by  tbe  introduction  of  Asiatie  idkant. 
de.  Oral.  67, 69.  Bntf.  83.— Stra*.  ^^PkU. 
mJllex. 

HbgesilScbus,  one  of  tbe  chief  magiabratea 
of  Rhodes  in  tbe  reign  of  Alexander  and  bis  fa- 
ther Philip. ^Another  native  of  Ebodes,  171 

years  before  the  christian  era.  He  eagagad  bit 
countrymen  to  prepare  a  fleet  of  40  ships  to  aa> 
sist  the  Romans  against  Perteas  long  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Hbobsinous,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
Attica.    Potts.  2,  c.  29. 

Hbobsotos,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamas,  of 
the  second  academy.  He  flourished  B.  C.  193. 

Hbobsippus,  an  historian  vrbo  wrote  aaoM 
things  upon  Pallene,  &c. 

HaoBsipifLB,  a  daughter  of  Oloros  king  of 
Thrace,  who  married  Miltiades,  and  became 
mother  of  Cimoa.    PlvL 

UaGBsisTaiTns,  an  Ephesian  who  coasalled 
the  oracle  to  know  jn  what  particolar  place  be 
sboald  fix  bis  residence.  He  was  directed  to 
settle  where  he  fooad  peasants  daacing  wilb 
crowns  of  olives.  Tbit  wat  ia  Aaiaj  wbere  be 
foimded  £lea>  to 
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bj  iIm  Atkcttiatts,  ftad  a 
lAir  teMidiBg  My  ooe  oa  paia  of  death  to  fpetk 
afpcflBa,  waai  to  the  market  place  with  a  rope 
•beat  hie  Becky  aad  botdJy  told  hii  cooatiynea 
te  treat  hiai  ae  they  pleeied,  provided  they  mt- 
•d  the  city  fima  the  calamitiet  which  the  coa- 
thiaatioB  of  the  war  leemed  co  tbreatea.  The 
TbaeiaBa  were  awakeaed,  the  law  was  ahrogal* 
ed,  aad  Hagetoridet  pardoaed,  kc.  Po/yim,  2. 
HiLivA,  the  sett  beaotafol  wonaa  of  her 
age,  flpraag  firoa  ooe  of  the  eggt  which  Leda, 
the  wife  of  luag  Tyadarut,  brought  forth  after 
her  amiar  with  Jupiter  netaffiorphoied  ioto  a 
swaa.  [fid.  Leda.]  Aecotdiog  to  looie  ao- 
thorsv  Hden  was  dasghtcr  of  Nemetis  bv  Japi- 
ter,  aad  Leda  was  only  her  aivte;  and  to  re- 
coadle  thb  Toriely  of  opiaioaa,  Hme  imagioe 
that  Nemetis  aad  Leda  are  the  same  penoas. 
Her  beauty  was  so  oniversaUy  adaiired,  evea 
in  her  iafhacy,  that  Theseus,  with  his  fliead  Pi- 
ritfaeasy  earned  her  awaj  before  she  had  attain- 
ed her  tealh  year,  and  coaeealed  her  at  Aphid- 
ax,  aadcr  the  care  of  his  mother  JEXbn.  Her 
hrothefs,  Castor  and  Polhiz,  recovered  her  by 
force  of  aims,  and  she  letnracd  safe  and  uapol- 
hited  Id  Sparta,  her  native  country.  There  ex- 
isted, however,  a  tradition  recorded  by  Pausa» 
aias,  that  Helea  was  of  nubile  years  when  car- 
ried aw^  by  Theseus,  aad  that  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter by  her  ravisher,  who  was  iatrasted  to  the 
care  of  Cly temaestra.  This  violence  eiered  to 
her  viftoe  did  not  ia  the  least  diminish,  but  it 


rather  augmented,  her  (hme,  and  her  head  was 

ly  solieited  I7  the  joong  princes  of  Greece. 

The  aoit  eelebratcd  of  her  suitors  were  Ulysses 


cageriyi 


soQ  of  Laertes,  Antihichus  son  of  Nestor,  Slhe- 
oeliM  soa  of  Capaaeus,  Piomedes  son  «f  l^eas, 
Aa»pliiloehBs  son  of  Cteatus,  Meces  son  of  Phi- 
leao,  Agapener  son  of  Anexus,  Thalpius  soa  of 
Baytna,  if oestheos  mn  of  Peteus,  Schedias  son 
of  Epislrophns,  Polyieous  son  of  Agasihenes, 
Amphikchas  soa  of  Amphiaraus,  Asealaphus 
aad  lalmas  som  of  the  god  Mars,  Ajai  son  of 
Oileas,  £amelus  son  of  Admetus,  Polypmtes  son 
of  Fbichoos,  Elpheaor  son  of  Chalcodon,  Poda- 
lirios  and  Machaon  sons  of  .ffiscolapius,  Leo»- 
tes  soa  of  Coroaus,  Philoctetes  son  of  Psan, 
Protosilaas  son  of  Iphiclus,  Euiypilns  son  of 
EveoioiK  Ajaz  aad  Teocer  sons  of  Telamen, 
Patroclus  soa  of  Mn4etios,  Menelaus  son  of  Atre- 
tts,  Thoas,  Uomeneos,  and  Merion.  T^ndaras 
was  rather  alarmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  of 
sach  a  namber  of  illustrious  princes,  who  ea- 
gerly solicited  each  to  become  his  son-in-law. 
He  knew  that  be  could  not  prefer  ooe  widiout 
displeasing  all  the  rest,  and  from  this  perplexity 
he  was  at  last  drawn  by  the  artifice  of  Ulysses, 
who  beeaa  to  he  already  known  in  Greece  by 
his  prudence  aad  sagacity.  This  prince,  who 
dearly  saw  that  his  pretensions  to  H^len  would 
not  probably  meet  with  success  in  opposition  to 
•9  many  rivals,  proposed  to  extricate  l^ndarus 
irwo  all  his  difficulties,  if  he  would  proasise  him 
hit  aieoe  Penelope  in  marriage.  Tjndaras  oon- 
oeated,  «nd  Ulysses  advised  the  king  to  bind, 
by  a  oolema  oath,  all  the  suitors,  that  thev 
would  i^fj^ve  of  the  uninfluenced  choice  which 
Helea  ibovlld  make  of  one  among  them;  and 


ttis*8^  to  ''Bite  together  to  defend  her  pefws 
aad  character  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made 
to  ravish  her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
The  advice  of  Uljsses  was  followed,  the  priaeeo 
coascfited,  and  Helen  fiied  her  choice  open 
Menelaus,  and  mairied  him.  Uermione  was 
the  eariy  fruit  of  this  union,  which  continued 
for  three  years  with  mutual  happiness.  After 
this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  came  to 
Lacedwmon  on  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Apol- 
lo. He  was  kindly  received  by  Menelaus,  but 
shamefully  abused  his  favours,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence in  Crete  be  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  his 
wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to  follow  him  to 
Troy,  B.  C.  1198.  At  his  retnm  Menelaas, 
highly  sensible  of  the  injtuy  be  had  received , 
assembled  the  Grecian  princes,  and  reminded 
them  of  their  solemn  promises.  They  resolved 
to  mnke  war  against  the  Trojans,  but  they  pre- 
viously sent  ambassadors  to  Priam  to  demand 
the  restitution  of  Helen.  The  influence  of  Pa- 
ris at  bis  father's  court  prevented  the  restora- 
tion, and  tbe  Greeks  returned  home  without  re- 
ceivinx  the  satisfaction  they  required.  Soon 
after  toeir  return  their  combined  forces  assem- 
bled and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  be- 
havioar  of  Helen  during  the  Trojan  war  is  nd 
clearly  known.  Some  assert  that  she  had  wil- 
lingly followed  Paris,  and  that  she  warmly  sup- 
Dorted  the  cause  of  tbe  Trojans;  while  othera 
believe  that  she  always  sighed  after  her  hus- 
band, and  cursed  tbe  day  in  which  she  had  proved 
faithlem  to  his  bed.  Homer  represents  her  an 
in  the  last  iastaace,  aad  some  have  added  that 
she  often  betrayed  the  schemes  and  resolutiooa 
of  the  Trojans,  and  secretly  favoured  the  cause 
of  Greece.  When  Paris  was  killed,  io  the 
ninth  year  of  the  war,  she  voluntarily  married 
Deipbobus,  one  of  Priam's  sons,  and  when  Tray 
was  taken  she  mnde  no  scruple  to  betray  him, 
and  to  introduce  the  Greeks  into  his  chamber, 
to  iagratiate  herself  with  Menelaos.  She  re- 
tamed  to  Sparta,  and  the  love  of  Menelaus  lor- 
gave  tbe  errors  which  she  had  committed.  Sobm 
however  sav  that  she  obtafaied  her  life  even 
with  difficofer  from  her  husband,  whose  resem- 
ment  she  bad  kindled  by  her  infidelity.  After 
she  had  lived  for  some  years  at  Sparta,  Mene- 
laus died,  and  she  was  driven  from  Peloponne- 
sus by  Magapenthes  and  Nicostratus,  tbe  ille- 
gitimate sons  of  her  husband,  aad  she  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  at  that  time  Polyxo,  a  native  of 
Aigos,  reigned  over  the  coonttr.  Polyxo,  re- 
memberod  that  her  widowhood  originated  ia 
Helen,  and  that  her  husband  Tlepdemus  had 
been  killed  in  the  Trojaa  war,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  debaucheries  of  Helea;  therefore 
she  meditated  rovenge.  While  Helen  one  day 
retired  to  bathe  in  the  river,  Polyxo  diigoised 
her  attendants  in  the  hnUts  of  furies,  and  se«t 
them  with  orders  to  murder  her  enemv.  Helea 
was  tied  to  a  tree  and  strangled,  and  her  mis- 
fortunes were  afterwards  remembered,  and  the 
crimes  of  Polyxo  eipiated  by  the  temple  which 
the  Bhodiaas  raised  to  Helen  Deadritis,  or  tki 
to  « free.  There  it  a  tradition  meationed  by 
Herodotas,  which  «m  that  Paris  was  driven  as 
be  returned  fti»m  Sparta,  upon  tbe  coast  ef 
iSgypt,  where  Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  ex- 
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^M  Wmfton  faU  doniirioBt  Ibr  hU  S«imti-  | 
lode  to  Meodsos,  aod  confiMd  fcfolaii.  From 
Ibftt  circQflMtaooe,  therefore,  Priain  ioformed 
the  Gncian  awbaaMMlort  that  Mither  Helen  ', 
Mr  her  posseMioos  were  ia  Troy,  but  id  the ' 
hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  this  < 
■ssertioQ  the  Greeks  besieged  the  town,  and  | 
took  it^er  ten  years  siege,  and  Menelaus  by  * 
visiting  Egypt,  as  he  rclumeid  home,  recovered  ' 
Helen  at  ifae  eourt  of  Proteos,  and  was  eon*  i 
vinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had  been  ondertar 
ken  on  Tory  unjust  and  unpardonable  gronnds. 
Helen  was  honoured  after  death  as  a  goddess, 
and  the  Sparuns  bailt  her  a  temple  at  The- 
rapne,  which  had  power  of  giving  beauty  In  all 
the  deformed  women  who  entered  it.  Helen, 
according  to  some,  was  carried  into  the  island 
of  Lence  after  death,  where  she  married  AchU- 
les,  who  had  been  one  of  her  warmest  admir- 
ers.—The  age  of  Helen  has  been  a  matter  of 
deep  inqoiry  among  the  chronologists.  If  she 
-was  boru  of  the  same  eggs  as  Castor  and  Pol* 
l«K,  who  accompanied  the  Argonauts  in  their 
expedition  against  Colchis  about  S6  years  be- 
-fore  the  Trojan  war,  acoorSiog  to  some,  she 
•was  no  less  than  60  years  old  whea  Troy  was 
tvdaced  to  ashes,  supposing  that  her  brothers 
-were  only  16  when  they  embariccd  with  the 
Argonauts.  Bat  she  is  represented  by  Homer 
«•  Incomparably  beautiflil  during  the  siege  of 
Troy,  that  though  se«n  at  a  distance  she  influ- 
«Bccd  the  eeunsellors  of  Priam  by  the  bright- 
•ess  of  her  charms;  tfaarefora  we  most  soppoee 
with  others,  that  her  baanty  remained  long  on- 
^sainished,  and  was  extinguished  only  at  bar 
slaath.  Pam.  3,  c.  19,  &€.~.<^poiiMl.  9,  c  10, 
4tc.— fisfiii.  fab.  It^-^Herodtd.  2,  c  IIS.*- 
Pint,  to  flui.  Scc-^Ctc  ds  Qffie,  S.-.Horat. 
$,  od.  S.— Diclys.  CrtL  1,  BLc-^Q^nt,  Smynt. 
10,  IS,  dec.— HoNwr.  IL  S.  and  Od.  4  and  16. 
^*— •A  yoang  woman  of  Sparta,  often  confound 
«d  with  the  daughter  of  Leda.  As  she  was  go> 
tog  lo  be  sacrificed,  because  the  lot  bad  fallen 
sipon  her,  an  eag^e  cAoie  and  carried  away^e 
knife  of  the  priest,  upon  which  she  was  releas- 
ed, and  the  barimrous  custom  of  offering  hn- 
nan  victims  was  abolished.— ^-Ao  island  on 
•the  eoajt  of  Attica,  where  lieleaeame  after  the 

eiege  of  Troy.    FUn,  4, «.  It. A  daughter 

ef  the  emperor  Constantine,-who  married  Julian. 
-^— The  mother  of  Constaatine.  8he  died  in 
ber«0thyear,A.  D.SiS. 

UmUbnA,  a  festi?al  in  LtooDia,  in  hoiMiar  of 
HcAett,  who  received  there  divine  honours-  It 
aras  eclehsated  by  virgins  riding  upon  males,  and 
to  chariots  made  of  reeds  and  halhrushes. 

HiUbiok,  a  Lydlan  frince  who  accompanied 
tfCncaa  to  Italy,  aed  was  klUed  by  the  Ralulians. 
His  fliolh«r*s  name  iray  Ueymiua.  f^ir^.  JEtt. 
•,  ▼.  444,  dec. 

BiLftMoa,  a  calehralad  aaoHiiayer,  son  of 
Prtom  and  Hecab*,  matly  respected  by  ait  the 
Tlrojans.  When  Deipbabus  was  given  in  mar- 
tiage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himself,  be  re- 
ealvad  to  leave  his  ooaalty,  and  he  retired  to 
Viomit  Ida,  nhara  Utyssei  took  him  prisoner  by 
4he  advice  ef  <%alcas.  As  he  was  well  ac- 
painted  with  futorily,  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
ffayeiiy  thNMi,  aaA  pvooilsei,  la  todaee  him  to 


revetf  toe  tecvBli  of  the  Tnjant,  nd  ( 
fear  of  death  or  gratifioatieii  of  reseelaMaC,  se* 
dnced  him  to  discloae  to  the  eeemiei  of  hia 
eooatry,  diat  Troy  coeld  not  be  tefcao  wkdst  it 
was  ia  possession  of  the  Palladiom,  nor  belsra 
Polydectes  came  Amn  his  retreat  at  Leaeoe, 
and  assisted  to  sapport  the  siege.  After  themto 
of  his  country,  be  fell  to  the  share  of  P)fnlioa 
the  son  of  Achilles,  and  saved  his  life  by  warn- 
ing him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in 
reality  proved  fatal  to  all  toose  who  set  sail. 
This  endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he  reacivad 
from  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  had  a  see  called 
Cestrinus.  This  mamage,  accordinc  to  somCf 
was  consummated  after  the  death  of  fyirhns, 
who  lived  with.  Andromache  as  his  wife.  H^ 
leans  was  the  only  one  of  Priam^s  sons  who  sor* 
vived  the  rain  of  his  coantry.  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus, 
which  he  called  Chaonia  in  memory  of  bis  bro- 
ther Chaon,  whom  he  had  iaadverteotly  killed. 
Helenas  received  .Soeas  as  he  voyaged  towaida 
Itoly,  and  foretold  him  some  of  the  calamitiea 
which  attaaded  bis  fleet.  The  manner  to  which 
ho  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  doobtfuL 
Vid.  Cassandra.  Ummr  IL  6,  t.  16,  I.  7,  ▼• 
47.— flvf.  dSn.  S,  V.  «06,  &c.— Paiii.  I,  c 
U,  I.  2,  c.  9S.— Oeid.  MeL  IS,  ▼.  90  and  72S, 

I.  15.  V.  437 A  Ktttulian  kiUed  by  PaUas. 

Virg,  ^n.  10,  v.  S88. 

HBLcam  Locvs,  a  place  near  Rome.  Omd: 
FaU.  6,  V.  106. 

Hblbs  ar  Halvs,  a  river  of  Locania  near 
Velia.    Cie.  ad  JitL  16,  ep.  7,  Pm.  7,  ep.  20. 

Ubli&om,  toe  danghterii  of  toe  Snn  and 
Cljmene.  They  were  three  to  number,  tarn- 
|tetie,  PbiBtusa,  and  Lampethusa,  or  seven  ac- 
cording to  Hygin,  Merope,  Helie,  iEgle,  Lam* 
petie,  Phoebe,  .Stheria,  and  Diostppe.  Th^ 
were  so  afflicted  at  the  deato  of  toeir  brother 
Phseton,  [Vid,  Phseton]  toat  toey  were  changed 
by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  toeir  tears  into 
precious  amber,  on  toe  haohs  of  the  river  Po. 

Ovid.  Ma.  2,  ▼.  S4lO.^Hygin,'  fab.  164. 

The  first  mhabitants  of  Rhodes.  This  island 
being  covered  wito  mud  when  the  woild  was 
first  created,  was  warmed  by  the  cherWiing 
beams  of  the  son,  and  from  thence  sprang  seven 
men,  which  were  called  Ueliades,  Mf  <ro« 
sxiov,  from  toe  mm.  The  eldest  of  these,  called 
Oohimas,  married  Hegetoria,  one  of  the  nymphs 
of  the  island,  nnd  his  brothen  fied  ftxim  the 
coantry,  for  having  pat  to  death,  throagh  jeal- 
onsy,  one  of  toeir  nonsber.    Diod,  6. 

HsuASTjB,  a  name  given  to  toe  jadgea  of  toe 
most  nameroos  tribunal  at  Alheos.  They  eon- 
sisted  of  1000,  and  sometimes  of  1600;  Ih^ 
were  seldom  assembled,  and  only  apon  matters 
of  toe  greatest  importance.  AMwito.  osnlr. 
71mi.— iXog.  in  8^ 

HbucIow,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Antanor. 
He  mniried  Laodice,  the  daoghter  of  Priam, 
whose  form  iris  assumed  to  tofenn  Helen  of  toe 
stote  ef  the  rival  armies  before  Ttoy .  Heltonon 
was  wonnded  in  n  night  engagement,  hnt  hto 
Hfe  was  spared  byUlysaes,  who  vemamr 
toe  hospitali^  he  had  received  flpoto  hii  i 
Antanai'.    llMner.  ii.  2^  v.  4t9. 
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Ittiitoc,  a  ftenew  UMHorth  pole,  puMiff 
«ftlM  VntL  MBJfMT.  It  if  supposed  to  receive 
jta  eame  from  the  tows  of  Uelke,  of  wUch 
CaHsCOj  wbe  wmi  chaoced  into  the  Greet  Beer, 
irat  an  iDiMbitaiit.  Lueon.  2,  ▼.  237.  ■  A 
town  of  Achaia,  on  the  bay  of  Coriatb,  ovei^ 
wbebned  by  the  iooodatioo  of  the  sea.    PH%, 

f ,  c.  93.— Ovid.  Met  16,  ▼.  293. A  daagb- 

ler  of  Silenos,  kiog  of  iEgiale.  Pens.  7,  c. 
24. A  daagbter  of  Lycaoo,  king  of  Arcadia. 

HiiiooN,  oow  Zagaro-Vifvni,  a  raoaotain  of 
Bceolia,  on  the  borders  of  Pbocis.  It  was  sacred 
ta  the  Miues,  who  had  there  a  temple.  The 
fooatain  Uippocreoe  floired  from  this  monotain. 
Strab.  8.->0piJ.  MeL  2.  r.  219.— Pauf.  9,  c 

28,  &c — Virg,ASn.  7,  T.  641. A  rircr  of 

Macedooia  near  Dium.    Pam.  9,  c.  30. 

Kii.IcoKiADBs,  a  oame  given  to  the  Muses, 
becaase  they  lived  upon  mouut  Helicon,  which 
was  sacred  to  them. 

H£Lico2fts,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  Jlpol- 
lod. 

HcLiopoavs,  one  of  the  favoorites  of  Selea- 
C1IS  Philopator,  king  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  about  176 
years  before  Christ,  by  order  of  his  master,  Stc. 

A  Greek  mathematician  of  Larissa A 

famous  sophist,  the  best  editioos  of  whose  en* 
tcrtaioing  romance,  called  JEthiopieat  are  Com* 
melin,  8vo.  1596,  and  Boordelot,  8vo.  Paris, 

1619. A  learned  Greek  rhetorician  in  the 

age  of  Horace. A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise 

on  tombs. A  poet. A  geographer.—— 

A  sorgeou  at  Rome  in  Juvenal's  age.  Jwo.  6, 
T.  372. 

UeliogabIlus,  a  deity  among  the  Phmni- 

cians M.  Aorelias  Antoninas,  a  Roman 

emperor,  son  of  Varius  Marcellus,  called  He- 
liogabaJui,  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that 
divinity  in  Phoenicia.  '  AAer  the  death  of  Ma- 
erinus  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to 
a  youth  only  14  years  of  age,  approved  of  his 
election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of 
Augustus.  Hcliogabalus  made  his  grand-mother 
Mcesa,  and  bis  mother  Soemias,  his  colleagues 
on  the  throne;  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon 
the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate  of  women,  over  which 
hn  mother  presided,  and  prescribed  all  the 
modes  and  fashions  which  prevailed  in  the  em- 
pii%.  Rome  however  soon  displayed  a  scene  of 
cruelty  and  debauchery;  the  im|ierial  palace  waa 
full  of  prostitution,  and  the  most  infamous  of 
the  populace  became  the  favourites  of  the  prince. 
He  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulship, and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay  adoration 
to  the  god  Heliogabalos,  which  was  no  other 
than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure  resembled 
that  of  a  oone.  To  this  ridiculous  deity  temples 
were  raised  at  Rome,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods 
plundered  to  deek  those  of  the  new  divinity.  In 
tbe  midst  of  his  exhravagftnces,  Heliogabalus 
siarried  four  wives,  and  not  satisfied  with  fol- 
lowing tbe  plain  laws  of  nature,  be  professed 
himself  to  be  a  woman,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
one  of  bis  officers,  called  Hierocles.  la  thia 
ridiealoos  farce  be  sufiered  the  greatest  indigni- 
ties from  hit  pretended  husband  without  dissati»- 
factifB,  ttd  Hierodfs,  by  atoopng  to  islhmy, 


became  the  moit  powerful  of  the  favoorifeSy'tB^' 
eariehed  himself  lyy  telling  favoart  and  ol&ect 
to  the  people.  Saeh  licentiootnett  toon  di^ 
pleased  the  populace,  and  HeliogabaKn,  onaUe 
to  appease  the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  whooa 
his  rapacity  and  debaucheries  had  irritated,  hid 
liimself  in  the  filth  and  exeremcnts  of  the  camp, 
where  he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
His  head  was  tevered  from  his  body  the  lOtli 
of  March,  A.  D.  222,  in  the  18th  year  of  hie 
age,  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  nine  montht, 
and  four  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Severus.  His  cruelties  were  as  conspicuous  aa 
his  licentiousness.  He  burdened  his  subjeela 
with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  his  halls  were 
covered  with  carpets  of  gold  aad  silver  tissiiei 
and  bis  matt  were  made  with  the  down  of  harett 
and  with  the  soft  featben  which  were  fimAd 
under  the  wings  of  parlridget.  He  wai  fond  of 
covering  hia  shoes  with  precious  ttones,  to  drawr 
the  admiration  of  the  people  as  he  walked  along 
the  streets,  and  he  was  the  first  Reman  who  ever 
wore  a  dress  of  silk.  He  often  invited  tbe  auMl 
common  of  tbe  people  to  share  his  bannuett* 
and  made  them  sit  down  en  large  bellows  full  of 
wind,  which,  by  suddenly  emptying  themsetvet, 
threw  the  guests  oil  the  ground,  and  left  then  a 
prey  to  wild  beasts.  He  often  tied  some  of  his 
favourites  on  a  large  wheel,  and  was  particalar* 
ly  delighted  to  see  them  whirled  round  like 
Ixions,  and  sometimes  suspended  in  the  air,  er 
sunk  beneath  tbe  water. 

Heu<(f6lis,  now  JtfetefM,  a  fa»oateityef 
Lower  Egypt,  in  which  wat  a  temple  lacred  to 
tbe  sun.  The  inhabitants  worshipped  a  boll 
called  Mnevit,  with  the  tame  eeremoniet  at  th^ 
Apis  of  Memphis.  Apollo  had  an  oracle  there. 
Oic.  JV.  D.  3,  c.  21.— PHis.  36,  c  26— -fitra*. 

17 Diod.  I.    There  wat  a  small  village  of 

the  same  name  without  the  Delta  near  Babykm. 

A  town  of  Syria,  now  Adbeek.     Pirn.  6» 

c.  22. 

Hblisson,  a  town  and  river  of  Areadlt. 
Pau9.  8,  c.  29. 

Heliusi,  a  name  given  to  the  month  of  the 
Maese  in  Germany.    PUn,  4,  c  15. 

Hblius,  a  celebrated  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba,  for 

his  cruelties. %he  Greek  name  of  the  son, 

or  Apollo. 

Hxlixvs,  %  river  of  Cot. 

HellanIcb,  a  sister  of  Clitas,  who  wat  nana 
to  Alexander.     Curt.  8,  c.  1. 

HellanIcus,  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
bom  at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  an  history  of  tha 
ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  oC 
the  founders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  every 
kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.    Pmu.  2,  c.  3.— Ck.  de  OraU  2,  c. 

53 ^td.  GeL  15,  c  23. A  brave  officer 

rewarded  by  Alexander.  CWt  5,  c.  2.— Aa 
historian  of  Miletnt,  who  wrote  a  detcriptioffl  of 
the  earth. 

HellamocrXtis,  a  man  of  Laritia,  &e« 
JBtrisM.  PolU.  5,  c  10. 

Hellas,  an  ancient  name  of  Thetioly,  mora 
generally  applied  to  the  territoriet  of  Acama- 
nia,  Attiea,  iEtolia,  I>oris,  Locilt,  Bttolia,  aod 
Pbocis,  and  also  to  all  Greece.  It  received  dd» 
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)  ffWD  Deaeallon,  and  now  fbmt  •  ptrC  of 
iifftdia.  PHn.  4,  c  7 — Strtb.  8 — MtU,  2, 
t,  S.^Powf.  tj  c  SO.<-«-A  beautirQl  woinaiif 
neDtioDed  bj  Horace  u  beloved  byMariut; 
the  lover  killed  ber  in  a  fit  of  pasiioD,  and 
afterwardt  destroyed  himself,  ffcref.  2,  lat.  S, 
T.  £77.  • 

Huxs,  a  dangbter  of  Atbamos  and  Nephele, 
aiiCer  to  Phiyxoi.  She  fled  from  her  ihther't 
house  with  her  brother,  to  avoiil  the  cruel  op- 
pressioo  of  ber  motfaer-io-law,  Ino.  According 
to  some  acGounU  she  was  carried  through  the 
air  on  a  golden  ram  which  her  mother  had  re- 
eeived  firom  Neptune,  and  in  her  passage  she 
became  giddj,  and  fell  from  her  leat  into  that 
part  of  the  sea  which  from  her  received  the 
'  name  of  Hellespont.  Others  say  thai  she  was 
carried  on  a  clond,  or  rather  upon  a  ship,  from 
which  she  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 
Phryzus,  after  he  bad  given  bis  sister  a  burial 
on  the  neighbouring  coast,  pnrmed  his  journey, 
and  arrived  safe  in  Colchis.  [ViiL  Pbryios.] 
OUd.  HerMd.  13,  &c.  JHei.  4,  fab.  14.— Pin- 
dar. 4 P^lA.— Potts.  9,  c  34. 

Hbixbv,  son  of  Deocalion  and  Pyrrha»  reign* 
ed  in  Phthiotis  about  1495  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hellcnians 
to  his  subjects.  He  had,  by  his  wife  Orseis, 
three  sons;  JEolins,  Dorus,  and  Xuthas,  who 
safe  their  names  to  the  three  diiferent  nations 
Eaown  under  the  name  of  iEolians,  Dorians, 
and  lonians.  These  last  derive  their  name  from 
Ion,  son  of  Xuthos,  and  from  the  diiereace 
either  of  expression,  or  pronaneiataon,  in  their 
teneetive  languages,  arose  the  different  dialects 
well  known  in  the  Greek  language.  Pons.  8, 
ctO,l.7,c.  1.— Dtod.  6. 

HbuJwss,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Hellen. 

HBLLBSPoimAs,  a  wind  blowing  from  the 
north  east    Plin.  S,  c.  47. 

Hbllbsfontus,  now  the  DardantlUa^  a  nai^ 
row  strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near  the 
Propontis,  which  received  its  name  from  Hello, 
who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to  Col- 
chis* [  Vid.  Helle.]  It  it  about  80  miles  long, 
and,  in  the  broadest  parts,  the  Asiatic  coast  is 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  European, 
and  only  half  a  mile  in  the  naftowest,  according 
to  modem  investigation;  so  that  people  can  con- 
feree one  with  the  other  from  the  Mposite  shores. 
It  is^eelebrated  for  the  love  and  death  of  Lean- 
der,  [Vid,  Hero,]  and  lor  the  bridge  of  boaU 
which  Xenes  bailt  over  it  when  he  invaded 
Greeoe.    The  folly  of  this  great  prince  is  well 


«-Pfiii.  8,  c.  32.— Herodol.  7,  c.  34.— Po(y6.— 
Mtla,  1,  e.  l^^PtoL  6,  c  2— Ooid.  Met,  IS, 
▼«  407.— lie.  81,  c.  15,  I.  38,  c.  S8.-^The 
countiT  akac  tb»  Hellespont  on  the  Asiatic 
eoast  bears  me  same  name.  Oc-  Ven,  1,  e. 
M,  fbm.  18,  ep.  58— Sfrab.  12,  Piiii.  5,  c. 
30. 
HBLLona,  a  small  country  of  Eabosa.   The 

?Dple  were  called /fetfcpef.   The  whole  island 
rethe«ttemne«ooqnliHtoBtndH^  Plm. 


HiLLoTf A,  (w»  foetivals,  one  of  wfaidh  waa 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Eoropa,  whose 
bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn  procession,  - 
with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than  twenty  co- 
bits  in  circumference,  called  iXXMrit,  The 
other  festival  was  celebrated  at  Corinth  with 
games  and  races,  where  young  men  entered  the 
lists  aad  generally  ran  with  burning  torches  in 
their  hands.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  samamed  HelloHs,  «9ro  tov  fxeo« 
from  «  eerimm  pond  of  Marathon,  where  one  of 
her  statues  was  erected,  or  ««ro  rov  txur  vn 
iie9rc9  Tov  Ilf^eto'er,  because  by  ber  assistance 
Bellerophon  took  and  managed  the  horse  Pega* 
sus,  which  was  the  original  cause  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  festival.  Others  derive  the  name 
from  Hellotis,  a  Corinthian  woman,  from  the 
following  circumstance:  when  the  Dorians  and 
the  HeraelidsB  invaded  Peloponnesus^  they  took 
and  burnt  Corinth;  the  inbat!itants,  and  particu- 
lady  the  women,  escaped  by  flight,  except  Hel- 
lotis and  her  sister  Euiytione,  who  took  shelter 
in  Minerva^s  temple,  relying  for  safety  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  place.  When  this  was  known, 
the  Dorians  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and  tlie  two 
sisters  perished  in  the  flames.  This  waaton 
cruelty  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  plague,  aad 
the  Doriaas,  to  alleviafce  the  misfortunes  which 
they  suffered,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to 
appease  the  manes  of  the  two  sisters,  and 
therefore  they  raised  a  new  temple  to  tbe  god- 
dess Minerva,  aad  established  the  festivals, 
which  bore  tbe  name  of  one  of  the  unfortunate 


Hblnbs,  an  ancient  king  of  Arcadia,  Aic. 
Polv^n,  1. 

Hblobis,  a  geaeral  of  the  people  of  Rbe^ 
ginm,  sent  to  besiege  Messana,  which  Diooysioi 
the  tyraat  defeaded.  He  fell  in  battle,  and  bis 
troops  were  defeated.    Died.  14. 

Hbloruh  and  Hblorus,  now  Jlfiiri  C/cei,  a 
town  and  river  of  Sicily,  whose  swollen  waters 
nnerally  inundate  tbe  neighbouring  coontiy. 

Virg,  JEn.  3,  v.  898.— JitaL  11,  v.  270. rA 

river  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Hblos,  a  place  of  Arcadia.   Pmu.  8,  e^  88. 

^A  town  of  Lacooia  taken  and  destroyed  by 

the  Lacedemonians  ander  Agis  the  third,  of  the 
raee  of  the  Heraclidss,  because  they  refused  to 
pay  the  tribute  which  was  imposed  upon  them. 
The  Lacedzmoniaos  carried  their  resentment 
so  far,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  rain  of  the 
city,  they  reduced  the  inhabitaato  to  the  lowest 
and  most  miserable  slavery,  and  made  a  law 
which  forbade  their  masters  either  to  give  them 
their  liberty,  or  to  sell  them  in  any  other  coaa- 
try.  To  complete  their  infamy,  all  the  slaves 
of  the  state  and  the  prisoners  of  war  were  call- 
ed by  the  mean  appellation  of  He(af«.  Not 
only  the  servile  offices  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed denoted  their  misei7  and  slavery,  hot 
they  wen^  obliged  to  wear  peealiar  garments, 
which  exposed  them  to  greater  contempt  aad 
ridicule.  Ther  never  were  instmeted  in  the 
liberal  arts,  and  their  cruel  masters  often  obliged 
them  to  drink  to  excess,  to  show  the  free-Irani 
cltixens  of  Sparta  the  beastliness  and  dSggnt» 
of  Intoxication.  They  once  every  year  received 
a  jMBibcr  of  stripea,  that  by  tUawanloa  flagel* 
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latiM  Aey  might  neollMt  ttetthey  fvcre  to* 
mad  died  shtvet.  The  Spartaiw  eTen  declared 
wBpagtimt  tben;  but  Plvlareh,  who,  from  in- 
teresfed  modvet,  eodeaTovri  to  piHiaie  the  gailt 
mid  eraeltf  of  the  people  of  Locedemoo,  do- 
dues  that  it  was  beeaute  they  had  assisted  the 
Mcasenimis  io  their  war  agaioit  Sparta,  after  it 
had  lieen  overthrown  by  a  ? ioieot  earthqualce. 
This  earthqoake  was  sopposeU  by  all  the  Greeks 
to  be  a  pmHshment  from  heaveo  for  the  cruel- 
ties which  the  LacedsemoDiaos  had  exercised 
mgainst  the  Helds.  lu  the  Pelo^oaneslao  war 
these  auierable  slaves  behaved  with  oncoromon 
hravery,  and  were  rewarded  with  their  liberiy 
by  the  XjacedMnooiaos,  aod  appeared  ia  the 
temples  and  at  pablic  shows  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, aod  with  every  mark  of  festivity  and 
triampfa.  This  exnitattoo  did  not  continue  long, 
mid  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  thoo- 
aand  aMnnmitted  slaves  was  attributed  to  the 
iahamanicy  of  the  Lacedaemooiaos.  Tkfueyd, 
4.— Potfvx.  S,  c.  8.— Stnift.  8.— Fhil.  in  Lye 
^TC.'-^Aift.  Poia.  2  —Pom.  Loeon.  &c. 

HiLOTJB  and  Hblotbs,  the  public  slaver  of 
Sparta,  Ik.     Vid.  Helos. 

Hblvvtia,  a  vestal  viigin  ttnick  dead  with 
Kghtniog  in  Trajan's  reign. 

HsLviTft,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul,  con- 
quered by  J.  Caesar.  Their  country  is  the  mo- 
dem Switzerland.  C<rs.  BelL  G.  1,  lie. — 
TaeU.  HUt.  1,  c.  67  and  69. 

Hblvia.,  the  mother  of  Cicero.— Riciaa, 
a  town  of  PIcenom. 

HBLviDf  A,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family. 

Hbltii,  now  Vbters,  a  people  of  Gaul,  along 
tiie  Rhone.    PJin.  3,  c.  4. 

Hbltillum,  a  town  of  Umbria,  supposed 
•»  be  the  same  as  Suillom,  no#  Sigiilo.  PUn, 
S,  c.  14. 

UblvIma,  a  foontain  of  Aquinom,  where 
Ceres  had  a  temple.    Juv.  3,  v.  320. 

Hblthts  Cnnf  a  proposed  a  law,  which  how- 
ever was  not  passed,  to  permit  C«sar  to  marry 
whatever  woman  he  chose.  Sutt.  in  Ca$^  c. 
5S. ^A  poet.     Vid,  Ciona. 

Hbuom,  a  liver  of  Scythia. 

Hbltmvs  and  Pakopbs,  two  hunters  at  the 
cann  of  Acesles  in  Sicily.     Kti^.  jEn.  6,  v. 

Hbh ATBiew,  a  son  of  Aurora  and  Chains, 
or  Tithoaos.    ApoUod,  8. 

HBuinuiA,  a  daughter  of  Cycnos  and  Pro* 
dea.  She  was  so  attached  to  her  brother  Te- 
net, (bat  she  refused  to  abandon  him  when  his 
father  Cycnus  eiposed  him  on  the  sea.  They 
were  carried  by  the  wind  to  Tenedos,  where 
Hemithea  Ions;  enjoyed  tranquillity,  till  Achil- 
les, captivated  by  her  charms,  oSknd  her  vio- 
lence. She  was  rescued  from  his  embrace  by 
her  brother  Tenes,  who  was  instantly  slaughter- 
ed by  the  offended  hero.  Hemithea  could  not 
have  been  rescued  from  the  attempts  of  Achil- 
lea, bad  not  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
her,  after  she  btd  fervendy  entreated  the  assist- 
auice  of  the  gads.  Fid.  Teaes.  Pew.  10,  c. 
14._DhnL  4. 

HsMoir.     Fid.  Hssmon. 

Mmvs.  *  Fid.  Hotim.  a  BauUk,  Jw. 
«t  r.  in, 


IiBiiiTf,*a  people  of  PapUagoait,  who  w 
said  to  have  settled  in  Italy  near  the  Adriatic, 
where  they  gave  the  naose  of  VentHm  to  their 
habitations.    lio.  i,c.  1. — Ewip. 

HsHidcHi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmalia,  near 
Colchis,  descended  from  Ampbylus  and  Tde- 
chius,  the  charioteers  (»i>io;^oi)  of  Castor  and 
PoUtti,  and  thence  called  Lacedaemonii.  JUklm^ 
1,  c.  Sl.--i><lm.  ft,  c.  40.^FlMe.  8,  ▼.  810, 
1.  8,  V.  48. 

Hbnna.     Fid.  Eana. 

HBra^sTfA,  the  capital  town  of  Lamnae. 

A  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan  (Hf  rncsf ) 

at  Athens.  There  was  then  a  race  vrith  torchea 
between  three  young  men.  Each  in  his  tam 
ran  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  and 
whoever  could  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  coona 
before  it  was  eitiogoished,  obtained  the  priie. 
They  delivered  it  one  to  the  other  after  they 
fhkished  their  course,  and  from  that  cirenmslaBea 
we  see  arany  allusions  in  ancient  aathors,  who 
compare  the  vicissitudes  of  human  alEurs  to  this 
delivering  of  the  torch,  particularly  in  theaa 
lines  of  Lucretius  2: 

Inque  brevi  jpctio  mvUmhar  $ada  awimawiinWi 
£t  oiMsi  eunorti  eitet  Umpada  tradmnL 

liBpnjBsTiADBs,  a  name  applied  to  the  Lipaii 
isles  as  sacred  to  Vulcan. 

HspHASTn,  moootains  in  l#ycia  which  ava 
set  on  fire  by  the  lightest  toudi  of  a  boning 
torch.  Their  very  stones  bum  in  the  middia 
of  water  accordiog  to  Plitiy,  6,  c.  108. 

UBPH«sno,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Ale» 
andrta  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Venis.  There 
remains  of  his  oomposiliosis  a  treatise  entitled 
JSneMrtdion  de  nuMa  fy  poenuUe,  the  best  edi» 
tion  of  which  is  that  of  Paww,  4to.  Uih-i^.  1188. 

Hbpbjbstion,  a  Macedonian  famoasforhia 
intimacy  with  Aleitander.  He  accompanied  the 
conqueror  in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  and  was  so-. 
faidiftti  and  attached  to  him,  diat  Alexander 
often  observed  that  Crateras  was  the  friend  of 
the  king,  but  Hephsestion  the  IHeod  of  Aleaa^ 
dcr.  He  died  at  Ecbatana  386  years  before  the 
christian  era,  according  lo  some  from  exoem  of 
drinking,  or  eating.  Alcnnder  was  so  inooa- 
solable  at  the  death  of  tlis  fiilihlhl  subject,  that 
he  shed  tears  at  the  intelligence,  and  ordered 
the  sacred  fire  to  he  extinguisheid,  which  waa 
never  done  but  at  the  death  of  a  Persian  mo* 
oarch.  The  physician  who  attended  H^atalioft 
in  his  illness,  was  accused  of  negligence,  aai 
by  the  king's  order  inhumanly  put  to  death,  and 
the  games  were  interrupted.    His  body  was  io* 


trusted  to  the  care  of  Perdiccat,  and  honoured 
with  the  most  magnificent  funeral  at  Babylon. 
He  was  so  like  the  king  in  features  and  stature« 
that  he  was  often  saluted  by  fiie  name  of  Alet- 
under.  Curt.— ^Arien.  1,  &c.— Piul.  tn  d9f». 
— «aUiaii.  F.  H.  7,  e.  8. 

Hbptafbovos,  a  portico,  which  received  thif 
name,  because  the  voice  was  re-eehoed  seveB 
times  it    PIm,  38,  c.  16. 

HxFTApfiLis,  a  eonntiy  of  Egypt,  which  con* 
tmned  seven  cities. 

HETTArfLos,  a  sumameof  Thebeshi  Bmotta, 
from  its  seven  gates. 

Hbba,  the  name  of  Jnno  among  the  Greeks. 
— ^  toiftoir  NqptiBO  atd  €8188  irtm 
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tnudatm^A  ioto  *  mate.  JpoUci.  3.* — A 
town  of  iEoUa  and  of  Arcadia.  Pmu.  6,  c.  7, 
——A  town  of  Sicily,  called  alto  HybU.  CiD. 
ad  Jimc.  3,  c  1. 

UEEicLBA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  near 
Agrigentom.  Minot  planted  a  colony  there  when 
he  pursaed  Dedalut;  and  the  towa  anciently 
kocwn  by  the  name  of  Jtfiiwaray  was  called  fnMn 
him  Jtftnoa.  It  wai  called  Heradea  after  Her- 
coles,  when  be  obtained  a  victory  o?er  Ei^x.^— 
A  town  of  Macedonia.—-— Another  in  Pontos, 
celebrated  for  its  naTal  power,  and  its  conie- 
qneaee  amoaa  the  Atialic  states.  The  inhabifp 
ants  conveyed  borne  in  their  ships  the  10,000  at 
their  return.— ^ Another  in  Crete.^— Another 
in  Pattbia.— Another  in  Bitbynta. Ano- 
ther in  Phtbiotis,  near  Thennopylse,  called  also 

TmcMfMo,  to  distinguish  it  from  others. 

Another  in  Lncania.   Ck,  »8rdL  4. Another 

in  Syria.— •Another  in  CherBonesos  Taorica, 
— — -Another  in  Thrace,  and  three  in  Egypt,  &c. 
There  were  no  less  than  40  cities  of  that  name 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  all  built  in  honour 

of  Hercules,  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

A  davgfater  of  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  &c. 

HsRACLiiA,  a  festival  at  Athens  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,  in  bonoar  of  Hercules.  The 
Thisbians  and  Thebans  in  BcBotia,  observed  a 
festival  of  the  same  name,  in  ^vbich  they  offered 
aaples  to  the  god.  This  custom  of  offering  ap- 
)*es  arose  from  this:  It  was  always  usual  to  offer 
aheep,  but  the  overHowiog  of  the  river  Asopus 
prevented  the  votaries  of  the  god  from  observing 
It  with  the  ancient  ceremony;  and  as  the  word 
/u«x«v  signifies  both  an  ufjpU  and  a  theept  some 
youths,  acquainted  w«^  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word,  offered  apples  to  the  god,  with  much  sport 
and  festivity.  To  represent  the  sheep,  they  raised 
ae' apple  upon  four  sticks  as  the  legs,  and  two 
more  were  placed  at  the  top  to  represent  the 
harns  of  the  victim.  Hercules  was  delighted 
with  the  ingenuity  of  the  youths,  and  the  fes- 
tivals were  ever  continued  with  the  offering  of 
apples.  Pollux.  8,  c.  9.  There  was  also  a 
festival  at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  con- 
tinued two  days,  the  fii^  was  called  sye^etTur, 
the  second  y^«jixtM.-£^At  a  festival  of  the 
same  name  at  Cos,  the  priest  Officiated  with  a 
nitre  on  his  bead,  and  in  women's  apporel .— — > 
At  Lindas,  a  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was 
also  observed,  and  at  the  celebration  nothing 
v«as  heard  but  execrations  and  profhae  words, 
and  whosoever  accidentally  dropped  any  other 
words,  was  accused  of  having  profaned  the  sa- 
cied  rites. 

Hbba€lbvm,  a  proflnontory  of  Cappadocia. 
— ^A  town  of  Egypt  near  Canopoa  en  the 
western  jnouth  of  the  Nile,  to  which  it  gave  its 
name*  JDied.  1  ^— Toctt.  Jkin.  2,  o.  60..*-Slrab. 
S  and  17. — ^The  port  town  of  Gnossus  in  Crete. 

HBRAC1.BOTBB,  a  sBraame  of  Dionysios  the 
philosopher.-^-A  pbiloBopbcr  of  Heraclea, 
who,  like  bis  master  Zeno,  and  all  the  Stoics, 
firmly  believed  that  nam  was  not  an  evil.  A 
severe  illness,  attended  fiith  the  most  acute 
painsy  obliged  him  to  miovace  his  principles, 
aad  at  the  same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  stoics, 
abaBtf84  years  before  the  chcistiaB  era.  He 
.oneaf  the  Cyrei»ic .feet. 


which  placed  (be  nrnmiMt  hwman  in  pie 

He  wrote  some  poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of 

philosophy.    Diog.  in  viL 

HcaACLrnjB,  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  ^ 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hercules. 
at  bis  death  letlt  to  bis  son  Hyllus  all  the  rights  —  -*- 
and  claims  which  he  bad  upon  the  Peloponnesus,  t 
and  permitted  him  to  many  lole,  as  soon  as  he  j 
came  of  age.  Tbe  posterity  of  Hercules  were 
not  more  kindly  treated  by  Eurystheus,  than 
their  father  had  been,  and. they  were  obliged  to 
retire  for  protection  to  the  court  of  Ceyz,  king 
of  I'raehinia.  Eurystheus  pursued  them  thither; 
and  Ceyx,  afraid  of  his  resentment,  begged  the 
Heraclidse  to  depart  from  bis  dominions.  From 
Tracbinia  they  came  to  Athens,  where  Theseus, 
the  king  of  tbe  country,  who  bad  accompanied 
their  father  in  some  of  his  expeditions,  received 
them  with  great  humanity,  and  assisted  them 
against  their  common  enemy,  Eurystheus.  Eoiya- 
theus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Uyllos  himself, 
and  bis  children  perished  with  him,  and  all  the- 
cities  of  tbe  Peloponnesus  became  the  undisputeil 
property  of  the  Ueraclidac.  Their  triumph,  how- 
ever, was  shorty  their  numbers  were  lessened  by 
a  pestilence,  and  tbe  oradc  informed  them  that 
they  had  taken  possession  of  tbe  Peloponnesus 
before  the  gods  permitted  Iheir  return.  Upon 
this  they  abandoned  Peloponnesus,  and  came  to 
settle  in  the  territories  of  the  Athenians,  where 
Hyllus,  obedient  to  his  father's  oommaadte,  ma> 
ried  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus.  Soon  after 
he  consulted  the  orade,  anxious  to  recover  the. 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  ambiguity  of  die  answer 
determined  him  to  make  a  second  attempt.  He 
challenged  to  single  combat  Atrcus,  the  succes-« 
sor  of  Eurystheus  on  the  throne  of  Mycenae, 
and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  undisturbed- 
possession  of  the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded* 
to  whosoever  defeated  his  adversary.  Echemus 
accepted  tbe  challenge  for  Atreus,  and  Hyllu«> 
was  killed,  and  the  Heraclidte  a  second  tune 
departed  from  Pelopoanesns.  Cleodseus  the  sen* 
of  Hyllus,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  was  equaUy 
unsuccessful,  and  bis  son  Aristomacbus  some 
time  after  met  with  the  same  uafavoorahie  re* 
ception,  and  perished  in  tbe  field  of  battle.  Ar- 
istodemus,  Temenus,  and  Cbresphootes,  the> 
three  sous  of  Aristomachus,  encouraged  by  the 
more  expressive  and  less  ambiguous  word  of  an 
oracle,  and  desirous  to  revenge  tbe  death  of. 
tbeir  progenitors,  assembled  a  numerous  force, 
and  with  a  fleet  invaded  all  Peloponnesus.  Tbeir 
expedition  was  attended  with  success,  and  after 
some  decisive  battles  they  became  masters  of 
all  the  peninsula,  which  they  divided  among 
themselves  two  years  after.  The  recoveiy  i 
tbe  Peloponnesus  by  the  descendants  of  Herca* 
les  forms  an  interesting  epoch  in  ancient  history, 
which  is  universally  l^lieved  to  have  happened 
dOuyears  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  years 
before  tbe  christian  era.  This  cott<|aest  was 
totally  aehieved  about  ISO  years  after  the  first 
attempt  of  Hyllus.  ^pclUd.  2,  c.  7,  &€.•— He- 
rodoU  9,  c.  26.—Paitt.  1,  c  17.— Pefsre.  1,  c 
3.-— Clnnem.  JiUx.  Sirom^  l-^Thuetfd,  1,  e. 
12,  &c.— IHod.  1,  &e.— ^ristoi.  ds  Rej^  7,  o. 
26. 

HiBicilDiSy  a  philoBO{iher  of  Hetadea  Ut 
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VoDlBt,  ftr  tome  time  diaci|ile  of  Seosippos  tad 
Anstotfe.  Ht  wtshtd  it  to  be  beliered  that  be 
WMM  cvried  iatp  heaveo  the  very  day  of  hit 
diealb,  aad  the  more  firmJj  to  render  it  a^iMe, 
lie  begied  oee  of  bit  fnends  to  put  a  serpent  in 
has  bed.  The  leqient  disappointed  him,  an*l  the 
miise  which  the  nnmber  of  visiters  oceasioned, 
IH|[hfeDed  hhn  from  the  bed  before  the  pliiloso- 
l^ier  had  expired.  He  lived  aboot  336  years 
before  the  ebristiao  era.  Cie.  7\i9C.  5,  ad  Quint. 
S. — Dieg.  mi^.—— An  historian  of  Pontus 
mvnamed  LmbuSf  who  flourished  B.  C.  177. 

^A  man  who,  after  the  retreat  of  Diopysitts 

tbe  jioagfir  from  Sicily,  raised  cabals  against 
DioD,  in  whose  hands  the  sovereign  power  was 
lodjsed.  He  was  put  to  deatli  by  Dioo*s  onler. 
C.  Mp.  in  i)ioM.<^— A  yoath  of  Syracuse  in 

the  battle  in  which  Nicias  was  defeated A 

SOB  of  Agathocles. A  man  placed  over  a 

garrisaa  at  Athens  by  Demetrios. A  sophist 

of  Lyeia,  who  opened  a  school  at  Smyrna  in  tbe 

an  of  the  emperor  Scveros. A  painter  of 

Macedonia,  in  the  reign  of  king  Perseus. 

Ad  architect  of  Tarentom,  intimate  with  Philip 
king  of  Macedonia.  He  fled  to  Rhodes  on  pre- 
tenee  of  a  quarrel  with  Philip,  and  set  fire  to 
the  Rhodian  fleet  Pitlycm. ^A  man  of  Al- 
exandria. 

HBEAOLirvt,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher 
of  Ephesos,  who  flomrisbed  abont  6Q0  years  be- 
fore the  christian  era.  His  father^  name  was 
Hyson,  or  Ueracioo.  Naturally  of  a  melan- 
ciioly  dispoeitiott,  he  passed  his  time  in  a  solitary 
and  unsocial  manner,  and  received  tbe  appella- 
tion of  the  obscure  philosopher,  and  the  mour- 
ner, fa>m  his  onconqnerabie  custom  of  weeping 
at  the  follies,  frailty,  and  vicissitude  of  human 
aflairB.  He  employed  his  time  in  writing  dif- 
ferent treatises,  and  one  particularly,  in  which 
he  supported  (bat  there  was  a  fatal  necessity, 
and  Ihat  the  world  was  created  from  fire,  which 
he  deemed  a  god  omnipotent  and  omaiscient. 
Bit  epiniens  aboot  the^  origin  of  things  weie 
adapted  by  the  Stoics,  and  Hippocrates  enter- 
takMid  the  saaie  notions  of  a  supreme  power. 
Heraditna  desenres  the  appellation  of  man-hater 
ler  tte  nutidty  with  which  be  answered  the 
polita  invitations  of  IDarius  king,  of  Persia.  To 
remove  himself  totally  from  tbe  society  of  man- 
load,  he  retired  to  the  mountains,  where  for 
sane  time  he  fed  on  grask  in  common  with  the 
wild  inhabilaBtt  of  tbe  place.  Such  a  diet  was 
soon  productive  of  a  dropsical  complaint,  and 
the  philosopher  condeseended  (o  revisit  the  town. 
The  enigaiatical  manner  in  which  be  consnlted 
Hie  physicians  made  his  applications  unintelli- 
gible, ami  be  was  left  to  depend  for  cure  only 
upon  fahntelf.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  a  dung- 
bJJl,  ID  hopes  that  the  continaal  warmth  which 
preeeeded  from  it  might  dissipate  the  watery 
DeeDDHilation  and  restore  him  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  ibrmer  health.  Such  a  remed]f  proved 
iDeffiBctoal,  and  the  philosopher  despairing  of  a 
cwaby  the  application  of  ox«4ung,  sufiered  hioi- 
self  to  die  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Some 
say  that  he  wal  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.    Diog. 

f«  eifd — dm.  JUex,  Str.  6. ^A  lyric  poet. 

-^— A  writer  of  Halicamassat,  intinmte  with 
0€  nM  mDuW4e  fi»  the  ele- 


'gance  of  his  style. A  native  of  Lesbos,  whe 

wrote  an  hisloiy  of  Macedonia.^^A  writer  of 
Sicyon,  &c.    PiW. 

Hbracuus,  a  river  of  Greece.  Pans.  10,  c 

37. ^A  brother  of  Coostantine,  &c ^A 

Roman  emperor,  &c. 

ilEiuBA,  a  town  of  Arcadia, ^Festivals  at 

Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  who  was  the  patrooesa 
of  that  city.  They  were  also  observed  by  the 
coloaies  of  tlie  Argivea  which  bad  been  planted 
at  Samoa  and  iBgina.  There  were  always  two 
proceniohs  to  tbe  temple  of  4be  goddess  without 
tbe  city  walls.  Tbe  first  was  of  the  men  tn  ai^ 
mour,  the  second  of  the  women,  among  whom 
the  priestCM,  a  woman  of  the  firsi  quality,  waa 
drawn  in  a  chwiot  by  white  oxen.  The  ^ives 
always  reckoned  their  years  from  her  priesthood^ 
as  the  Athenians  from  their  archoos,  or  the  Ro- 
mans from  their  consuls.  When  they  came  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  they  ofiured  a  heca- 
tomb of  oxen.  Hence  the  sacrifice  is  often 
called  wdtrc/uCiK  and  sometimes  Xf;^f{v«,  from 
xf;^of  a  bed,  beeause  J^mo  presided  over  nmr* 
riages,  births,  &c.  There  was  a  festival  of  the 
same  name  in  Elis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year, 
in  which  sixteen  matrons  wove  a  gannent  lor 

the  goddess. ^There  were  also  ethers  instil 

toted  by  Hippodanua,  vrho  had  received  assist* 
ance  from  Juno  when  she  manned  Pelops.  Six^ 
teen  nrntrDus,  each  attended  by  a  maid,  presided 
at  the  celebration.  The  contenders  were  young 
rirgins,  who  being  divided  in  classes,  according 
to  their  age,  ran  races  each  in  their  order,  be- 
ginning with  the  youngest.  The  habit  of  all 
was  exactly  tbe  same,  their  hair  was  dishevelledt 
and  their  right  shoulder  bare  to  the  breast,  with 
coats  reaching  no  lower  than  the  knee.  She 
who  obtained  tbe  victory  was  rewarded  with 
crowns  of  olives,  and  obtained  a  part  of  tbe  ox 
that  was  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  was  permitted 
to  dedicate  her  picture  to  the  goddess.— —Thero 
was  also  a  solemn  day  of  mourning  at  Corinth, 
which  bore  tbe  same  name,  in  commemoration 
of  Medea's  children,  who  were  buried  in  Juao'a 
temple.  They  had  been  slain  by  the  Corinthi- 
ans; who,  as  it  is  reported,  to  avert  the  scandal 
which  accompanied  so  barbarous  a  murder,  pre- 
sented Euripides  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
write  a  play,  in  which  .Medea  is  represented  an 
the  murderer  of  her  children.-— ^Another  feo- 
tival  of  tbe  same  name  at  Pallene^ -with  games, 
in  which  the  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  garment* 

UnnjEi  HONTEs,  a  chain  of  mountains  at  the> 
north  of  Sicily.    Diod.  U. 

Ubbjevm,  a  temple  and  grqve  of  Juno,  situ-' 
ate  between  Argos  and  Myceme.— ~~A  town  of 
Thrace. 

Hbrbbssvs,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  north  of 
Agrigentom,  built  by  a  Pbmnician  or  Cartbagi* 
nian  colony.    8U,  14,  v.  2^5, 

HtDBiTA,  an  inland  town  of  BicUy.  CU. 
Verr.  «,  c  64, 1.  8,  c.  S«. 

Hbbceius,  an  epithet  given  to  Jo|fiter.  Orid^ 
lb.  286.— Lueaii.  9,  v.  979.. 

HxRcnukmA  tia,  «  mooad  raised  betweea 
the  Lacrioe  lake  and  the  sea,  called  alio  Uer*^ 
euUfimUer.    SO.  12,  t.  118. 

HBRCOLlMBtM,  a  towD  of  CanMoia,  mval* 
laved  npt  mth  Ffua^f  hf  avMm^ate  pnK 
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^oed  from  an  ernpcion  of  movof  Fesnyiuf,  An* 
gott  S4tb,  A.  D.  79,  ID  the  reign  of  Titus.  Af- 
ter beiDg  boried  under  the  lava  for  more  than 
1600  years,  these  famoas  cities  were  discovered 
in  the  begtaningof  the  present  century ;  Hercu- 
laneiun  in  1713,  about  24/eet  ooder  ground,  by 
labourers  digging  for  a  well,  and  Pompeii,  40 
years  after,  about  IS  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
from  the  bouses  and  the  streets,  which  in  a  great 
measure  remain  still  perfect,  ba?e  baen  drawa 
busts,  statoes,  maouscripts,  paintings,  and  uten- 
sils, which  do  not  a  little  contribute  to  enlarge 
•ur  notions  concerning  the  andenis,  and  devel- 
•pe  many  classical  ohsenrities.  The  valuable 
antiquities,  so  miraculously  recovered,  are  pre- 
aerved  in  the  museum  of  Fortici,  a  small  town 
in  the  neighbonrfaood,  and  the  engravings,  kc. 
ably  taken  from  them,  have  been  munificently 
Resented  to  the  different  learned  bodies  of  Eu- 
rope. Seneca.  Ml  Q  6,  c.  1  and  26.— Ctc.  JiU, 
tf  ep.  S.—Mela^  2,  c  4.— Palere.  2,  c.  16. 

UsacvuBS,  a  celebrated  hero,  who,  after 
death,  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  receiv- 
ed divine  honours.  According  to  the  ancients 
the  were  many  persons  of  the  same  name  Dlo- 
dorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  six,  and  some  au- 
thors extend  the  number  to  no  less  than  forty^ 
three.  Of  all  these  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alc- 
Bieaa,  generally  called  the  Thebaa,  is  the  most 
celebrated,  and  to  him,  as  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, the  actions  of  the  others  have  been  attri- 
buted. The  birth  of  Hercules  was  attended  with 
many  miraculous  and  supernatural  events;  and 
it  is  reported  that  Jupiter,  who  introduced  him- 
lelf  to  the  bed  of  Alcmena,  was  employed  for 
three  nights  in  forming  a  child  whom  he  intend- 
ed to  be  the  greatest  hero  the  world  ever  beheld. 
[Ptd.  Alcmena.]  Hercules  was  brought  up  at 
Tiryntbus;  or  according'to  Diodorus,  at  Thebes, 
and  before  be  had  completed  his  eighth  month, 
the  jealousy  of  Juno,  intent  upon  his  destruc- 
tion, scot  two  snakes  to  devour  him.  The  child, 
■ot  teirified  at  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  boldly 
aeized  them  in  both  bis  hands,  and  squeezed 
them  to  death,  while  his  brother  Iphiclus  alarm- 
ed the  house  with  his  frightful  shrieks.  [  Fid. 
Iphiclus.]  He  was  early  instructed  in  the  libe- 
ral arts,  and  Castor,  the  son  ofTyodaras,  taught 
him  how  to  fight,  Eorytus  how  to  shoot  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  Autoiycus  to  drive  a  chariot, 
JUnus  to  play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eomolpus  to  sing. 
He,  like  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contempora- 
ries, soon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  and  under  him  he  perfected  and  render- 
ed himself  the  most  valiant  aad  accomplished  of 
tte  age.  la  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  he  resolv- 
ed to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Ci- 
tlueron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on  the 
ioeks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  father,  and 
which  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country.  He  went 
to  the  court  of  Thespius,  king  of  Tliespis,  who 
riiared  in  the  general  calami^,  and  he  receiv- 
ed there  a  tender  treatment,  and  was  entertain- 
ed during  fifty  days.  The  fifty  daughters  of  the 
king  became  all  mothers  by  Hercules,  during 
Ittfl  stay  at  Tbespis,  and  some  say  that  it  was 
cfihcted  in  one  night.  After  he  had  destroyed 
the  lion  of  moimt  Cithaeron,  he  delivered  his 
cviiirtiyiinptheaiiniitltcibmeofaAk^^ 


which  it  paid  to  Erghnis.  [Vid.  Erginnt.]  8odi 
public  services  became  universally  known,  and 
Creon,  who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
rewarded  the  patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules,  by  giv- 
ing him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  intrusting 
him  with  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  As 
Hercules  by  the  will  of  Jupiter  was  subjected 
to  the  power  of  Eurystheus,  [VU.  Eurystheus,] 
aad  obliged  to  obey  him  ia  every  respect,  Eu- 
rystheus acquainted  with  his  successes  and  ris- 
ing power,  ordered  him  to  an»ear  at  Mycenae 
and  perform  the  labours  which  by  priority  of 
birth  he  was  empowered  to  impose  upon  him. 
Hercules  refused,  and  Juno,  to  punish  his  diso- 
bedience, rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  kill- 
,ed  his  own  children  by  Megara,  supposing  them 
to  be  the  offspring  of  Eurystheus.  [Fid.  Mega- 
ra.] Whea  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses, 
be  was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  had 
proceeded  from  his  insanity,  that  he  conceald 
himself  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men  (or 
some  time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  and  was  tokl  that  he  must  be  subser- 
vient for  twelve  years  to  the  vrill  of  Eurystheus, 
in  compliance  with  the  oomttiands  of  Jupiter; 
and  that  after  he  had  achieved  the  most  cele- 
brated labours,  he  should  be  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  the  gods.  So  plain  and  expressive 
an  answer  determined  him  to  go  to  Mycenae,  and  . 
to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever  gods  or  men  im- 
posed upon  him.  Eurystheus  seeing  so  great  a 
man  totally  subjected  to  him,  and  apprehensive 
of  so  powerful  an  enemy,  commanded  him  to 
achieve  a  number  of  enterprises  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  arduous  ever  known,  generally  called 
the  12  labours  of  Hercules.  The  favours  of  the 
gods  had  completely  armed  him  when  he  under- 
took his  labours.  He  had  received  a  coat  of 
arms  and  helmit  from  Minerva,  a  sfvord  from 
Mercury,  a  horse  from  Neptune,  a  shield  from 
Jupiter,  a  bow  and  arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from 
Vulcan  a  golden  cuiran  and  brazen  buskin,  with 
a  celebrated  club  of  brass,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  some  writers,  but  more  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  of  wood,  and  cut  by  the  hero  him- 
self in  the  forest  of  NemsM.— The  first  labour 
imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurj^eos,  was  to 
kill  the  lion  of  Nemsea,  which  ravaged  the  coub- 
ti7  near  Mycenae.  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy 
him  with  his  arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  widh 
his  club,  pursued  him  to  his  den,  and  after  a 
dose  and  sharp  engagement  he  ehoaked  him  to 
death.  He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoul- 
ders to  Mycene,  aad  ever  after  clothed  himself 
with  the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  the  beast,  and  at  the  courage  of 
Hercules,  that  be  ordered  him  never  to  eater  the 
gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  ftom  hfs  ex- 
peditions, but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without  the 
wails.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen  vessel, 
into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules  retum- 
ed.«^The  second  labour  of  Hercules  was  to  de- 
stroy the  Lenisean  hydra,  which  had  seven  heada 
according  to  Apollodorus,  60  according  to  81- 
monides,  and  100  according  to  Diodorus.  This 
celebrated  monster  he  attacked  with  his  arrows, 
and  soon  after  he  came  to  a  dose  engagement, 
and  by  means  of  his  heavy  dub  he  destr^ed  Ike 
tediofhiseMnv.  Batftimtsprodaolife^ 
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ten  to  pieces  Irf  the  dab,  immediatel  j  (wo  ipraog 
lip,  ud  the  labotor  of  Heresies  would  beve  re- 
■itiiied  unftnished  had  not  he  commanded  his 
fneod  loias  to  born,  with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of 
the  head  which  he  bad  crushed  to  pieces.  This 
succeeded,  [Vid.  Hydra,]  and  Hercules  became 
▼ictorions,  opened  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and 
dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  to  render  the  wonnds 
which  he  gpive  fatal  and  incurable. — He  was 
ordered  in  his  third  labour  to  bring  alif  e  and 
nnbttrt  into  the  presence  of  £urjstheus  a  stag, 
famous  for  its  incredible  swiAness,  ito  golden 
horns,  and  biasen  feet  This  celebrated  animal 
frequented  the  neighbourfaood  of  Giinoe,  and 
Hercules  was  employed  for  a  whole  year  in  con- 
tinually pursoing  it,  and  at  last  be  caught  it  in 
a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or  according  to  others  by 
slightly  wounding  it  and  lessening  its  swiAneas. 
As  he  returned  victorious,  Diana  snatched  the 
coat  from  him,  and  severely  reprimanded  him 
Sir  molesting  an  animal  which  was  sacred  to 
ber.  Hercules  pleaded  necessity,  and  by  repre- 
senting the  commands  of  Eorystheus,  he  appeas- 
ed the  goddess  and  obtained  the  beast. The 

fourth  labour  was  to  bring  alive  to  fiurystbeus  a 
wild  boar  which  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erymanthus.  In  this  expedition  be  destroyed 
tiie  eentaurs,  [Fid.  CenUuri,]  and  caught  the 
boar  by  closely  pursoing  him  through  the  deep 
iDow.  Eorystheus  was  so  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  the  boar,  that,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid 

himself  in  his  brazen  vessel  for  some  days. 

In  his  fiCUi  labour  Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean 
the  stables  of  Aogias,  where  3000  oxen  bad 
been,  confined  for  many  years,    f  Vid.  Aogias.] 

^For  his  sixth  labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill 

the  carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  the  coun- 
try near  the  lake  Slymphalis  in  Arcadia.  [Vid. 
8tymphalis.J— — ^In  his  seventh  labour  he 
brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigbos 
wild  bull  which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete. 

In  his  eighth  labour  be  was  employed  in 

obtaining  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  fed  up- 
oo  human  flesh.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave 
bim  to  be  eaten  by  bis  mares,  which  he  brought 
to  Eorystheus.  They  were  sent  to  mount  Olym- 
pus by  the  king  of  Mycens,  where  they  were 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts;  or,  according  to 
others,  Ihey  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and 
their  breed  still  existed  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great For  his  ninth  labour  be  was  com- 
manded to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the 
Amazons.  tVid.  Hippolite.]— In'his  tenth 
labour  he  killed  the  monster  Gerjoo,  king  of 
Gades,  and  brought  to  Ai^^os  his  numerous 
flocks  which  fed  upon  human  flesh.  [Kid.  Gery- 
OB.] ^The  eleventh;  labour  was  to  obtain  ap- 
ples from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  [  Vid, 
Hesperides^}-— The  twelfth  and  last,  and  most 
teiierotts  of  his  labours,  was  to  bring  upon 
oarlh  the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus.  This  was 
cbeedullT  ondertakeo  by  Hercules,  and  he  de- 
Keoded  Uito  hell  by  a  cave  on  mount  Tsenarus. 
He  waa  permitted  by  Pluto,  to  carry  away  bis 
friends  Theseos  and  Pirithons,  who  were  con- 
deomed  to  punishment  in  hell;  and  Cerberus  al- 
ao  was  gra^d  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made 
««  ef  no  $a»  ^io^  force  to  dn^^him  away. 


Heicides,4Hiotto  report,  etniedhim  back  to 
bell,  after  be  had  brought  him  before  Eotyslhe- 
ns. — ^Besides  these  ardooos  labours,  which  the 
jealousy  of  Eurvstheus  imposed  upon  him,  be  al- 
so achieved  others  of  his  own  accord  equally 
great  and  celebrated.  [Fid.  Cacus^  Antmus, Bo- 
siris,  Eryx,  &c.]  He  aeeompaeied  the  Argo- 
naats  to  Colchis  before  he  delivered  himself  up 
to  (be  king  of  Mycenis.  He  assisted  the  gods  is 
their  wars  ageinst  the  giants,  and  it  was  through 
him  alone  that  Jupiter  obtained  a  victory.  [Fid. 
Gigantes.]  He  conquered  Laomedon,  and  pil- 
laged Troy.  [Vid.  Laomedon.]  When  iole,  the 
daughter  of  Eury  tuo,  king  of  (Echalia,  of  whom 
he  was  deeply  enamoured,  was  refused  to  hie 
entreaties,  he  became  the  prey  of  a  second  fit 
of  insanity,  and  he  murdered  Iph&tus,  the  only 
one  of  the  sons  of  Eurytus  who  favoured  bis  ad- 
dresses to  Iole.  [Fid.  Ipbitos.]  He  was  some 
time  ader  purified  of  (he  murder,  aod  his  insa- 
nity ceased;  but  the  gods  persecated  him  mere^ 
and  be  was  visited  by  a  disorder  which  obliged 
him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  for  relief- 
The  coldness  with  which  the  Pytfaia  received 
him,  uritated  him,  and  he  resolved  te  plunder 
Apollo's  temple,  and  carry  away  the  sacred  tri- 
pod. Apollo  opposed  him,  and  a  severe  conflict 
was  begUA,  which  nothing  but  the  iaterlerenco 
of  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts  could  have  pre- 
vented. He  was  upon  this  told  by  the  otaele 
that  he  must  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  reasaia 
three  years  in  the  most  abject  servitude  to  re- 
cover from  his  disorder.  He  complied;  and  Mer- 
cury, by  order  of  Jupiter,  conducted  bim  to  Om- 
phale  queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave.  Here  he  cleared  all  the  country  fimm 
robbers;  and  Omphale,  who  was  astonished  at 
the  greatoess  of  bis  exploits,  restored  him  to  li-^ 
berty,  and  married  him.  Hercules  had  Agelaus, 
and  Lamon  according  to  others,  by  Omphale^ 
from  whom  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  was  descend- 
ed. He  became  also  enamoured  of  one  of  Om- 
phale's  female  servants,  by  whom  he  had  Alceus* 
Alter  he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  slave- 
ry, he  retanicd  to  Peloponnesus,  where  be  re- 
established on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  Tyndarus, 
who  had  been  expelled  by  Hippocooo.  He  be- 
came one  of  Dejaaira's  suitors,  and  married  her 
after  he  had  overcome  all  of  his  rivals.  [Fid* 
Acbetous.]  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydoo. 
bis  father-in-law's  kingdom,  because  he  had  in- 
advertently killed  a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist, 
and  it  was  on  account  of  this  expulsion  that  ho 
was  not  present  at  the  hunting  of  fkt  Galydoni- 
an  bear.  From  Calydon  he  retired  to  tte  eoort 
of  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia.  In  bis  way  he  was 
stopped  by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenu^ 
where  the  centaur  Neisos  attempted  to  offinr 
violence  to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pre- 
tence of  conveying  her  over  the  river.  Hercu- 
les perceived  the  distress  of  Dejaaira>  and  kill- 
ed the  centaur,  who  as  he  expired  gave  her  a 
tonic,  which  as  be  observed  bad  the  power  of 
recalling  a  husband  from  unlawful  love.  [Kid. 
Dejanira.}  Ceyx,  king  of  Traehinia  received 
him  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of  friendsbip» 
and  purified  him  of  the  murder  which  he  had 
committed  at  Calydon.  Hercales  was  still 
Bintful  that  he  hwl  onoe  bMR  refuted  the  hand 
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«f  Me;  be  dier^fere  ouMle  mr  a^iiiiitlwr  f»- 
4licr  fioiytus,  and  IdUed  him  with  three  of  his 
'  fotts.  lole  fell  into  the  hftodi  of  her  fhther'i 
murderer,  and  found  that  she  was  loved  by  Her- 
cules as  mueh  as  before.  She  aecompaaied  hkn 
■to  oKNiiit  (Eta,  where  he  was  going  to  raise  m 
-altar  and  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As 
he  bad  not  then  the  tunic  in  which  he  arrajed 
himself  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  Liehas  to 
Dejanira  la  order  to  provide  himself  a  proper 
dress.  Dejanira,  informed  of  her.husband^s  ten- 
der attachment  to  lole,  sent  biro  a  philter,  or 
more  probably  the  taaic  which  she  had  roeeiv- 
•d  from  Nessus,  and  Hercules  as  soon  as  he  had 
put  it  on  fell  into  a  desperate  distemper,  and 
Iband  the  poison  of  the  Lemsean  hydra  penetrate 
through  his  bones.  He  attempted  to  pull  off  the 
fatal  dress,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  pains  and  tortures  be  inveighed  in  the  most 
bitter  imprecations  against  the  credulous  Deja- 
nira, the  cruelty  of  Eurystbeus,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy and  hatred  of  Jhno.  As  the  distemper  was 
incurable,  he  implored  the  protection  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Philocte- 
tes,  and  erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the  top 
of  mount  OSta.  He  spread  on  the  pile  the  skin 
of  the  Nemaean  lion,  and  laid  himself  down  up- 
on it  as  on  a  bed,  learning  his  head  on  his  club. 
Pbilocteles,  or  according  to  others,  Paean  or 
Uyllus,  was  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and 
the  hero  saw  himself  on  a  sudden  surrounded 
with  the  flames,  without  betraying  any  marks  of 
fear  or  astonishment.  Jupiter  saw  him  from 
heaven,  and  told  to  the  surrounding  gods  that 
he  would  raise  to  the  skies  the  imm<^tal  parts  of 
a  hero  who  bad  cleared  the  earth  from  so  many 
monsters  and  tyrants.  The  gods  applauded  Ju- 
piter's resolution,  the  burning  pile  was  sudden- 
ly surrounded  with  a  dark  smoke,  and  after  the 
mortal  paru  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he  was 
earried  up  to  hoaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  ^me  loud  claps  of  thunder  accompa- 
nied his  elevation,  and  bis  friends,  unable  to  find 
either  bis  bones  or  ashes,  showed  their  gratitude 
lo  his  memory  by  raising  an  altar  where  the 
bomiog  pile  had  stood.  Menoetlus  the  son  of 
Actor,  offered  him  a  sacrifice  of  a  boll,  a  wild 
boar,  and  a  goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of 
Opus  ycariy  to  observe  the  same  religious  cere- 
monies. His  worship  soon  became  as  nnivenal 
as  his  fame,  and  Juno,  who  bad  once  persecuted 
him  with  such  inveterate  fury,  forgot  her  resent- 
ment, and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  mar- 
riage. Hercules  has  received  many  surnames 
and  epithets,  either  from  the  plue  where  bis 
worship  was  established,  or  from  the  labours 
which  he  achieved.  His  temples  were  numer- 
otts  and  magnificent,  and  bis  divinity  revered. 
No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his  temple  at  Rome, 
and  that  of  Gades,  according  to  Strabo,  was  al- 
ways fiNrbidden  to  women  and  pigs.  The  PhoB- 
Bicians  o£^ed  quails  oa  his  altars,  and  as  it  was 
supposed  that  be  |)resided  over  dreams,  the  sick 
and  infirm  were  sent  I6  sleep  in  his  temples,  that 
ttey  mi{^i  receive  in  their  drsams  the  agreea- 
ble presaots  of  tfieir  approaching  reooveiy.  The 
white  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his 
service.  Hercules  it  generally  represented  nak- 
•d,  mUk  stRiof  and  well  propevtio&ed  Kmbs;  he 


it  sometimet  eoverei  with  the  skin  of  die  Ne* 
mean  lien,  and  holdt  a  knotted  club  in  hit  hand, 
on  which  he  often  leans.  Sometimes  he  appears 
crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  bold* 
ing  the  bom  of  plenty  under  bis  arm.  At  odier 
times  he  is  represented  standing  with  Cupid, 
who  insoiendy  breaks  to  pieces  bis  arrows  and 
his  club,  to  intimate  the  passion  of  love  in  thft 
hero,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  beaten  and  ri* 
diculedby  Omphale,  who  dressed  herself  in  his 
armour  while  he  vms  sitting  to  spin  with  her  fe- 
male servants.  The  children  of  Hercules  arenas 
numerous  as  the  labours  and  difficulties  which 
be  underwent,  and  indeed  they  beeame  so  pow- 
erful soon  after  his  death,  that  they  alone  had 
the  courage  to  invade  all  Peloponnesus.  [PuL 
Heraclidse.]  He  was  father  of  Deicoon  and 
Therimacbus,  by  Megara;  of  Ctesippos  by  As- 
tydamia;  of  Palemon,  by  Autonoe;  of  Everes, 
by  Partheaope;  of  Glycisonetes,  by  Gyneus;  and 
Odites,  by  Dejanira;  of  Tbessalus,  by  Chalet- 
ope;  of  Tbestalos,  by  Epicaste;  of  Tlepolemns, 
by  Attyoche;  of  Agadiynus,  Gelon,  and  Scy- 
the, by  Echidna,  %lc.  Such  are  die  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  life  of  Hercules,  who 
is  said  to  have  supported  for  a  while  die  weight 
of  the  heavens  upon  his  shoulders,  [  Vid,  Adas,] 
and  to  have  separated  by  the  force  of  bis  arm 
the  celebrated  mountains  which  were  afterwarda 
called  the  boundaries  of  his  labours.  [Vii.  Aby- 
la.]  He  is  held  out  by  the  ancients  as  a  true  pat- 
tern of  virtue  and  piety,  and  as  his  whole  life 
had  been  employed  for  the  common  benefit  of 
mankind,  be  was  deservedly  rewarded  widi  im- 
mortality. His  judicious  choice  of  virtue  in  pre- 
ference to  pleasure,  as  described  by  Xenopboo, 
is  well  known.  Diod,  1  and  4— (Xc.  de  AW.  D. 
1 ,  &c.— ^IJod.  1  and  2.— Pm».  I.  S,  5,  9,  and 
10.— //eriod.  in  Scut^  Here,  &c.— Hagin.  fab. 
29,  32,  &c.— Ond.  Met.  9,  v.  236,  &c.— jHbt. 
9,  Jimor.  TriH.  &c.— /iomer.  //.  8,  &c. — 
TheoerU,  24,'^EuHp,  in  Here-^Virg,  JEn.  8, 
V.  294.— I/iicftn.  3  and  6.— .i^oUofi.  2.— Dio- 
nys.  Hal,  l.^Sophod.  in  3Vae&tn.—Pl«l.  in 
Jlmphit,-^Senee,  in  Hercfisrtnt,  Sf  (Ei.—PUn. 
4,  c.  6, 1.  1 1,  &c.— PAi/oslr.  kon,  2,  c.  5.— Jft- 
rodoL  I,  c.  7, 1.  2,  c  42,  &c.— QniiU.  Snuprn. 
6,  V.  207,&c.— CoZitm.  iS^n.  in  idim.— iHn- 
dor.  Olymph,  od.  3.— Jte/.  1,  v.  438.— 5tat.  2. 
7%e5.  V.  564.-.Jtf<to,  2,  c.  I.— Lueiim.  Dial. 
—LcKtmt,  defaU,  ReL^8trab.9,9LC^-^H€fNiU 

Od.  Sat.  &c. A  son  of  Alexander  die  Great. 

A  surname  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  &c« 

Hkrcvlbuh,  a  promontory  in  the  counUy  of 

the  Brutii. ^Fretum,  a  name  given  to  the 

strait  which  forms  a  communication  between  the 
A daotic  and  Mediterranean. 

HBRcih.Bvs,  one  of  Agrippina's  murderers. 
Tacit  w^n.  14,  c.  8. 

HERcdLBus  Lacus,  a  lake  of  Sicily. 

HsRci^Lis  CoLuuvA,  two  lofty  moantalni* 
situate  one  on  the  most  soudiero  extremities  of 
Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  put  of 
Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  ancieals  tAy- 
Im  and  Calpe.  They  are  reckoned  the  heimda- 
ries  of  die  labours  of  Hercules,  and  accoHiog 
to  ancient  tradition  diey  were  joined  togedwr 
till  they  were  severed  by  the  arm  of  tha  hero, 
and  a  oomrnmiicatioB  opened  betwecs  the  M^ 
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ditemMn  aacl  Adaitie  teat.  DhnifL  Pitiig^ 
-SU.  1,  T.  14S.-^ela,  1,  c.  S,  I.  2,  C  6.^ 

Piin.  s,  c.  1. Mooaeci  PdrCnt,  wm  JMImmop, 

•  port  town  of  G«ioa.  TasU.  H,  S,  e.  42 — ^Lti- 

CM.  1,  T.  406.— Firy.  .2^.  6,  r.  8S0 La- 

fenan  vel  Libwni  Portm,  a  Ma  port  town,  mnr 

£if  Aom. ProBMMitoriaBB,  a  capa  at  the  bot- 

tam  of  Italy,  on  the  Ionian  sea,  now  BpvUvtn" 

to. Imalc,  tiro  islands  near  Sardinia.  PUn 

S,  e.  1. ^Portas,  a  sea  port  of  the  Bmtii,  oa 

thewastcn  coast. ^Lqcqs,  a  wood  ia  Oenna- 

ny  nered  to  Hereoles.  Tsctl.  Ji,  2,  c.  12. 

A  snail  jslaad  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  called 
Jdto  Seoaitr«ric,  from  the  tonny  fish  (Sosm^roi ,) 
caaefat  there.    Bira^.  S. 

If  smcTNA,  a  ayanph  arfao  accooapanied  Geres 
as  she  tnTclled  ovar  the  world.  A  river  of  Bobo- 
tte  bore  1^  name.    Pens.  9«  c.  39. 

Hxncf  Nu,  a  celebrated  forest  of  Germany, 
which,  according  to  Cesar  reqoired  nine  days 
jaarKy  to  cross  it;  aad  which  on  some  parts  was 
finod  wiifaoatany  boundaries,  though  trarelled 
over  for  sixty  days  snccessirely.  It  contained 
the  BMderu  countries  of  Switzerland,  Basil, 
Spires,  Transylvania,  aad  a  great  part  of  Ras- 
sia.  In  length  of  time  the  trees  were  rooted  op, 
and  when  popalation  increased,  the  greatest  part 
•fit  was  made  inhabitable.  C(g».  BeU.  O,  6, 
e.  24 — JMtic.— lia.  6,  c  64.— Tacit.  6.  80. 

Hbkdovia,  a  small  town  of  Apulia,  betweea 
flie  rivers  Anfidos  and  Cerbalos.  ik<.  1,  v.  668. 

HBRDONnrs,  a  man  pat  to  dearh  by  Tarqain, 
Vecaose  be  had  boldly  spoken  agaiast  him  ia  an 
aiaeBDbly,  lie. 

Hbrxa,  a  town  of  Arcadia  on  an  ^eminence, 
tbe  boUom  of  which  was  watered  by  the  Alphe- 
wa.  It  was  bailt  by  Hereas  tbe  son  of  Lycaon, 
and  was  said  to  prodace  a  wine  possessed  of  sach 
WBasual  properties,  as  to  give  fecundity  to  wo- 
mea  and  cause  madness  in  men.  MHan,  V.  H. 
IS,  c.  6.^/>«m  14,  c  18.~Pati9.  8,  c.  24.— 
JPM.  8,  c.  16. 

HsBnmnus  Sinbcio,  a  Roman  historian  un- 
der Itomitian.  Taett.  Jgrie,  2,  &c. Ad  of- 
ficer of  Sertorius  defeated  by  Pomp^,  &c  PltU, 
'A  centurion  sent  in  pursuit  of  Cicero  by  An- 
tony. He  cat  off  the  orator's  bead.  Find,  in  Oe. 
— —Cains,  a  man  to  whom  Cicero  dedicates  his 
book  de  Rheiorie/i,  a  work  attributed  by  some 

to  Comificios. A  Samnite  general,  &£. 

Philo,  a  PbiBnIciao,  who  wrote  a  book  on  Adri- 
an>a  reign.  He  also  composed  a  treatise  divid- 
ed into  12  parts,  concerning  the  choice  of  books, 
ficc. 

Hbuus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  founded  a  ci- 
ty IB  Arcadia,  called  Uerea.  Pmu  8,  c.  24. 

Hbrillus,  a  philosopher  of  Chalcedon  disci- 
ple to  Zeno.    Diog. 

HudLus,  a  king  ot  Praeneste,  son  of  the 
Bymph  Feronia.  As  he  had  three  lives,  be  was 
killed  three  times  by  Evandcr.  Virg,  JEn.  8,  v. 
66S. 

HuuiXcBus,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  successor 
and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  B.  C.  267. 

Hbemjb,  statues  of  Mercury  in  tbe  city  of 
Athens  Ck.  tidJSt^.  1,  ep.  4  and  8.— C.  Jfep. 

itiJUeSk, ^Two  youths  who  attended  those 

who  eomalted  tha  oracle  of  Tropboniaa.  Fam» 
9,  €.29. 


Hbkiiaa,  a  festival  in  Crete,  when  the  i 
ters  waited  apon  the  servants,    it  was  also  ob- 
served at  Athens  and  Babylon.  Pant,  8,  c.  14. 

HnaMAUM,  a  town  of  Areadla. — A  promoa- 
loiy  at  the  east  of  Carthage,  the  most  northern 
point  of  all  Africa,  now  Cape  Am.  Lb.  29,  c. 
27.~S<rafr.  17. 

HBRMAotfaAs  ^olIdbs,  a  famous  rhetori- 
cian, who  came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augua- 
tut A  philosopher  of  Amphipolis. A  fa- 
mous orator  and  philosopher. 

HBaMANDiCA,  a  town  of  the  Vaccad  in  Spain. 
Lie.  21,  c.  6.— Polyfr.  8. 

Hbemamdubi,  a  people  of  German];,  called 
also  Henr.onduri. 

Hbbmaniii,  a  people  of  Germany. 

UeBMAPHRSDiTOs,  a  son  of  Veotts  and  Mer- 
Cttiy,  educated  on  mount  Ida  by  tbe  Naiades.  At 
tbe  age  of  16  he  began  to  travel  to  gratiiy  his 
curiosi^.  V^Hien  he  came  to  Caria,  be  bathed 
himself  in  a  foontaia,  and  Salroacis,  tbe  maph 
who  presided  over  it,  became  enamoured  of  him, 
and  attempted  to  seduce  him.  Hermaphroditns 
continued  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  offers;  and 
SahnacU,  endeavouring  to  obtain  bv  force  what 
was  denied  lo  prayen,  doselv  embraced  him, 
and  entreated  tbe  gods  to  make  them  two  but  . 
one  body,  Her  prayen  were  heard,  and  Salma- 
cis  and  ermapbroditus,  now  two  in  one  body, 
still  preserved  the  characteristics  ot  both  their 
seses.  Hermapbroditus  begged  tbe  gods  that  alt 
who  bathed  in  that  fountain  mlriit  become  effe- 
minate. Oeid.  Met,  4,  v.  S47.— I^rn.  fab.  271. 

Hbrmas,  an  ancient  father  of  the  church,  in 
or  near  the  age  of  tbe  apostles. 

Hbruatbxva,  a  statue  which  represented 
Mercury  and  Minerva  in  the  same  bo^.  This 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  schools  where 
eloquence  and  philosophv  were  tausht,  because 
these  two  deities  presided  over  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Hbrhbas,  a  tyrant  of  Mysia,  who'  revolted 
from  Artaxenes  Ochas,  B.  C.  S60. ^A  ge- 
neral of  Antiocbos,  &c. 

Hebmbias,  a  native  of  Mathymna  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Sicily. 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 
Greeks.  [Vid.  Mercnrius.]—^A  famous  Ra- 
diator.   Mmiial.  6,  ep.  ^26. ^An  Egyptian 

philosopher.     Vid.  Mercurias  Trismegistos. 

HkrhbsiXwaz,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Colophon, 
son  of  Agoneos.    He  was  publicly  honoured 

with  a  statue.    Paw.  6,  c.  17. A  native  of 

Cyprus,  who  wrote  an  history  of  Pbrygia.  Plut, 

UBRMiAs,  a  Galatian  philosopher  in  the  se- 
cond centuiy.  His  irmio  philosophorwn  gtnr 
Itliimi,  was  printed  frith  Justin  Martyr's  works, 
fol.  Paris  1616  and  1636,  and  with  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Tatian,  8vo.  1700. 

HBRMhnus,  a  general  of  tbe  Hermanni,  &c. 
A  Roman  who  defended  a  bridge  with  Co- 
des against  the  army  of  Porseona.    Lit.  2,  c  J 

10 A  Trojan  killed  by  Catillns  in  the  Rn-'  ' 

tnlian  war.     tirg.  JSSn.  11,  v.  642.  ' 

Hbrmi5mb,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except  June, 
honoured  her  nuptials  with  their  presence,  and 
she  received,  as  a  present,  a  rich  veil  and  a 
splendid  T.ecklace  which  had  been  made  IQr 
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Tolctti.  SIm  was  cfaftnged  into  a  serpent  with 
her  husbaad  Cadmas,  aad  placed  in  the  Elysian 
fields.    [FU.  HarmofiiaO    ,3poUod,  S,^Omd, 

Met.  4.  fab.  IS A  dattgbter  of  Menetaus 

and  Helen.  She  was  privately  promised  in 
marriage  to  Oi'estes  the  son  of  A^unemnon;  bat 
her  father,  ignorant  of  this  pre-engagement,  save 
her  hand  to  Pyrrbas  the  son  of  Achilles,  Whose 
services  be  had  experienced  in  t&e  Trojan  war. 
I^rrrhns,  at  his  return  from  Troj,  carried  home 
Hermione  and  married  her.  Uermione,  ten- 
deriy  attached  to  her  consin  Orestes,  looked 
upon  Pyrrhos  with  horror  and  indignation.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  received 
the  addbsies  of  Pyrrfaus  with  plearore,  and 
eren  reproached  Andromache,  his  concabiae, 
with  stealing  bis  affections  from  her.  Her  jea- 
lousy of  Andromache,  according  to  some,  io- 
daced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and  to  de- 
stroy Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to  Orestes  af- 
ter this  murder,  and  received  the  kingdom  of 
Sparta  as  a  dowry.  Homer.  Od.  4 — Ewrip, 
in  Andr.  8f  Omt.-^Omd.  Hwoii.  8 — iVogpat. 

1* A  town  of  Argolis  where  Ceres  had  a  fa- 

moas  temple.  The  inhabitants  lived  by  fishing. 
The  descent  to  hell  from  their  country  was  con- 
«sldered  so  short  that  no  money,  according  to  the 
osaai  rite  of  burial,  was  pat  into  the  month  of 
the  dead  to  be  paid  to  Chanm  for  their  pass- 
sase.  The  sea  on  the  Deighbouriog  coast  was 
called  Afnmomcwiiiiw.  Pliii.4,c.6.— Fttsr* 
sfi  CM.  47«.— 5«ra6.  8.— JHefa,  «,  c  ^-^Ptol. 
8,  c.  16 — jPoHf.  2,  e.  $4. 

HbuiiOmiji,  a  dty  near  the  Riphssaa  moon- 
'  tains.     Orph.  in  Atg, 

HiBMiifMlcvs  snnrt,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Anolis  near  Hermione.    8link,  1  and  8. 

Hiftioppns,  a  freed  nan,  disciple  of  Philo, 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
esteemed.    He  wrote  five  books  upon  dreams. 

A  man  who  accused  Aspasia,  the  mistress 

of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  prostitntion.  He 
was  son  of  Lysis,  and  distingaished  himself  as  a 
poet  by  40  theatrical  pieces,  and  other  compo- 
sitions, some  of  which  are  quoted  by  Atheoseus. 

^^tit. A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Smyrna 

.  who  flourished  B.  C.  210. 

HsEMdcRXTEs,  a  general  of  Syracuse,  aninst 
Nicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  towards  the 
Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon  as  treach- 
erous. He  was  banished  from  Sicily  without 
even  a  trial,  and  he  was  murdered  as  he  at- 
tempted to  return  back  to  his  country,  B.  C. 
408.— -Pfaf .  tn  Alc.  Aw. A  sophist,  celebrat- 
ed ibr  his  rising  talenli.  He  died  in  the  28th 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Se- 
venis.— — ^The  father-in-law  of  Dionpius,  ty- 
rant of  Sicily. A  Rbodian  employed  by  Ar- 

tazeraes  to  corrupt  the  Grecian  stetes,  &c.*— 
A  sophist,  preceptor  to  Pausanias  the  snorderer 
of  Philip.    Dihd.  16. 

Hkrmodorus,  a  Sicilian,  papil  m  Pinto.^— 
A  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  is  said  to  have 
assisted,  as  interpreter,  the  Roman  decemvirs 
in  the  composition  of  the  ten  tobies  of  tows 
which  had  been  collected  in  Greece.  Oc.  TSkk, 

6,  e.  86.— PKa.  S4,  c  6. ^A  native  of  Sala- 

mis  contemporaiy  with  Philo  the  Athenian  arehi- 
HmX.    Cic.  im  OroL  1,  c  14. ^Apoetwba 
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}  wrote  a  baok  called  Ns/kj^a  on  (he  laws  of  dif- 
ferent natkms. 

HBEMffaims,  an  architect  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  employed  ia  building  the  temple  of  Dia- 
na at  Magnesia.  He  wrote  a  book  upon  hit 
profession. ^A  rhetorician  ia  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  best  editions  of  whose  rkstonea  are 
,  that  of  fttormios,  8  vob.  Ifmo.  Argent  167 1, 
and  Laorentius  Geaev.  1614.  He  died  A.  D. 
161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body  was  opened, 
and  his  heart  found  haliy  and  of  an  eshraoidi- 
nary  liie.    At  the  age^  S6,  as  is  reported,  he 

totolly  lost  his  memory. A  lawyer  in  the 

age  of  Dkydetian. A  masician.    BotmI.  1, 

Sat.  8,  V.  129. ^A  sophist  of  Tarsos,  of  such 

;  brilliant  telents,  that  at  the  age  of  16  he  ez- 
i  cited  the  attention  and  gamed  the  patronage  of 
the  emperor  M .  Antoninus. 

UnuiOLAus,  a  young  Macedonian  among  the 
attendants  of  Alexander.  As  he  was  one  daj 
boating  with  the  king  he  killed  a  wild  bear 
which  was  coming  towards  him.  Alexander, 
who  followed  close  behmd  him,  was  so  disap- 
pointed because  the  beast  had  been  killed  be- 
fore he  could  dart  at  him,  that  he  ordered  Uer- 
molaus  to  be  severely  whipped.  This  treatmeat 
irritated  Hermolatts,  and  he  oenspired  to  take 
away  the  king*s  life,  vrith  others  who  were  dis- 
pleased frith  the  cruel  treatment  he  hnd  reeelT- 
ed.  The  plot  was  discovered  Iqrane  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  Alennder  seiied  them,  and  ask* 
ed  what  had  impellM  Ihem  to  conspire  to  take 
his  lilh.  Hennolans  answered  for  the  rest,  and 
observed  that  it  was  unworthy  of  Alexander  to 
treat  his  most  faithful  and  attadied  friends  like 
slaves,  and  to,shed  their  blood  wtthont  the  least 
mercv.  Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  pot  to 
death.     Ciirt.  8,  e.  6. 

HnnMorSus,  two  towns  of  Egypt,  now  Jtk- 
mwnsin  and  Hemenhiir.    PUm.  5,  c  9. 

HnaMoriiius,  a  famous  prophet  of  CInsome- 
use.  It  is  said  that  his  soul  separated  itself  from 
hit  body,  and  wandered  in  every  part  of  the 
earth  to  explain  futurity,  alter  which  it  returned 
again  and  animated  his  frame.  His  wife,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  frequent  absence  of  his 
soul,  took  advantage  of  it '  and  burnt  his  body« 
as  if  totally  dead,  and  deprived  the  soul  of  its 
natural  receptacle.  Hermotimas  received  di- 
vine hononrs  in  a  temple  at  Glazomenss,  into 
which  ii  was  unlawful  for  women  to  eater.  Plin. 
7,  c.  62,  &c. — Luetan. 

HcamiNDURi,  a  peopte  of  Germany,  subdued 
by  Aurelius.  They  were  at  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  were  considered  by  Taeitns  as 
a  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  but  called,  together  with 
the  Snevi^  Hermiones  by  Pliny  4,  c.  14,— Tn- 
Gtt.  Jinn.  IS,  extra.--reU.  2,  c.  106. 

Hermvs,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  sands, 
according  to  the  poets,  were  covered  wilfa  gold. 
It  flows  near  Sardes,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Pactolus  and  Hyllus,  after  which  it  falls  i»- 
to  the  ^ean  sea.  It  is  now  called  JCedstw  or 
Sarabat.  Virg.  G,  2,  v.  87.— Lvean.  8,  v.  2ia 
--MarliaL  8,  ep.  78.-50.  1,  v.  168.— Plin.  6, 
C.29. 

HurmNci,  n  people  of  Campania,  celebrated 
for  their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  rising  power 
of  Rome.  lie.  9,  c.  48  and  44.«-Si<.  4,  v.  IM. 
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14,  ▼.  18S.^INMiyi.  ifai.  8,  c.  10^ 
Fm.  «Aii.  1,  T.  864. 

Huo,  a  btaQtiftl  prietlea  of  Vanm  at  SeilM, 
0mUj  ettMBoored  «r  Laander,  a  yimdi  of  Aby- 
dos«  Thaaa  two  loven  weie  m  faithlU  to  ona 
aaoltiar,  that  Laander  ia  the  oiglit  eieapedfroai 
the  Tigilanoe  of  hit  familr,  and  swam  acrott  tiia 
Uelleifoat,  while  Hero  lo  Seitot  directed  his 
cenrte  by  boldiiig  a  bumiof  torch  on  the  top  of 
a  high  tower.  After  many  loterriewi  of  natoal 
affisction  and  teodemeM,  Leaader  was  drowned 
ia  a  teflBpeitBoas  night  as  he  attempted  his  nsual 
course,  and  Hero  in  despair  threw  herself  down 
Irom  her  tower  and  perished  in  the  sea.  JMfiu*- 
w  de  UmuL  Sf  Hero.—Omd.  Heroid.  17  and 
16.— Ftty .  6.  6,  V.  S68. 

HaaoDBs,  saraamed  the  ChrttU  and  Jheaimii' 
tOy  followed  the  interest  of  Bmtas  and  Cassias, 
aad  afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was  made 
king  of  JodsBa  by  means  of  Antony,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  continued  in  his 
power  by  his  flattery  aad  submission  to  Angus- 
tas.  He  rendered  himself  odioas  by  his  cmel- 
.  ly ,  aad  as  he  knew  that  the  day  of  his  death  woald 
become  a  di^  of  mirth  and  festivity,  he  order- 
ed (he  most  illustrioos  of  his  subjects  to  be  con- 
fined aad  mardered  the  reiy  moment  that  he 
expired,  that  eveiy  eye  in  the  kingdom  might 
Mem  to  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  Herod.  He 
died  in  the  70th  vear  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  «f 
40  years.  JM(|wut.— — Antipas,  a  son  of  He- 
rod the  Ghreat,  goTcmor  of  Galilee,  &c. 

Agrippa,  a  Jew,  intimate  #ith  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula, &c.  This  name  was  common  to  many  of 

the  Jews.  Jotephm. Atticos.    Ftd.  Atticos. 

HaaoDiANVs,  a  Greek  historian  who  flourish- 
ed A.  D.  247.  He  was  bom  at  Aleiandria, 
and  he  was  employed  among  the  oflkers  of  the 
Boman  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
ia  eight  books,  finm  the  death  of  Marcos  Aore- 
lins  to  Maziminos.  His  style  is  peculiarly  ele- 
giuit,  bat  it  waati  precision,  and  the  work  too 
plainly  betrays  that  the  author  was  not  a  perfect 
■aster  of  geography.  He  is  accused  of  being 
too  partial  to  Ifaziminus,  and  too  severe  upon 
Alexaader  Sevems.  His  book  comprehends  the 
history  of  68  or  70  yean,  and  he  asserts  that  he 
has  keen  an  eve-witness  of  whatever  be  has 
inritten.  The  best  editions  of  his  history  are 
thatofPolitiaa,  4to.  Dovan,  15S5,  who  after- 
wards pabliihed  a  very  valuable  Latin  traosla- 
tioB,  and  that  of  Oiford,  8vo.  1708. 
HaaoDocus,  a  physician  sumamcd  Gyimnat- 

tU,  who  floorished  B.  C.  443. A  grammari- 

aa  sunamed  CraUUm,  B.  C  ISS. 

Hia5i><$Tirs,  a  celebrated  historian  of  Hali- 
eamassns,  whose  father's  name  was  Lyxes,  and 
ttiatof  his  mother  Dryo.  He  fled  to  Samos 
when  his  country  laboured  under  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  and  travelled  over  Egypt, 
Italy,  aad  all  Greece.  He  afterwards  returned 
ta  Hallcamassus,  and  expelled  the  tyrant;  wbiclb 
patriotic  deed,  far  from  gaining  the  esteem  and 
admfratioB  of  the  populace,  dii^leased  and  irri- 
tated them  so  that  Herodotus  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  Greece  ftom  the  public  resentment.  To  pro- 
core  a  lasting  fame,  he  pablicly  repeated  at  the 
Olympic  games,  the  history  which  he  had  oom- 
poacd,  in  his  S6th  jear,  B.  C.  445.    It  was  re-  [ 


that  the 
names  of  the  nine  Moses  were  ananimoosly  giv- 
en to  the  nine  books  into  whieh  It  is  divided. 
This  celebrated  composition,  which  has  proear- 
ed  itB  andwr  the  title  of  father  of  history,  it 
written  in  the  lonie  dialect.  Herodotas  is  among 
the  historians  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets, 
and  Pemosthenes  among  the  orators.  His  style 
abonads  with  elMpanee,  ease,  aad  sweetnem;  aad 
if  there  is  any  of  the  fhbaloiis  or  incredible,  the 
author  candidly  iaforms  the  reader  that  it  is  hn- 
trodueedupoathennmtionofolhen.  Thewoik 
isanhistofy  of  the  wanofthePevBiaas  aniatt 
the  Greeks,  from  the  age  of  Cyras  to  the  battle 
of  Mytide  ia  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  aad  hesidea 
this  it  gives  aa  account  at  the  most  eeldwated 
nations  in  the  worid.  Herodotus  had  written 
another  histonr  of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  which  ii 
not  extant.  The  life  of  Homer,  generally  a^ 
triboted  to  him,  is  supposed  by  some  not  to  be 
the  production  of  his  pen.  Flotarch  has  accQa- 
ed  lum  of  malevolence  towards  the  Greeks;  an 
imputation  which  can  easily  be  refuted.  The 
two  best  editions  of  this  great  historian  are  that 
of  Wesseliog,  fel.  Amsterdam,  1768;  and  that 
d*  Glasgow,  9  vols.  12mo.  1761.  CU»  d*  kg. 
1.  de  Oral.  2.-^Dion}fs.  Hal,  1.— Qmnltf.  10,  c.  * 

1 . — Plut.  de  mal'  Herod. ^A  man  who  wrote 

a  treatise  concerning  Epicurus.  Duijg.— A 
Theban  wrestler  of  Megara,  in  the  age  of  De- 
metrius, son  of  Antigonos.  He  was  six  feet  and 
a  half  in  height,  and  he  ate  geaerally  twea^ 
pounds  of  flesh,  with  bread  in  proportion,  at  each 

of  his  meals.    JUken.  16 Another,  whose 

victories  are  celebrated  by  Pindar. 

HaaoBs,  a  name  which  was  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  such  as  were  born  from  a  god,  or  to 
such  as  had  signalixed  themselves  by  their  ac- 
tions, and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality  by  the 
serrice  they  had  rendered  their  country.  The 
heroes  which  Homer  describes,  such  as  Ajax, 
Achilles,  &c.  were  of  such  a  prodigious  steength, 
that  they  could  lift  up  and  throw  itones  wUch 
the  united  force  of  four  or  tvt  men  of  his  age 
could  not  have  moved.  The  heroes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  the  afiairs  of  mankind 
after  death,  and  they  were  invoked  with  much 
solemnity.  As  the  altars  of  the  gods  were 
crowded  with  sacrifices  and  libations,  so  the 
heroes  were  often  honoured  with  a  funeral  so- 
lemnity, in  which  their  great  exploits  were  ecu- 
merateid.  The  origin  of  heroism  might  proceed 
from  the  opinions  of  some  philosophers,  who 
teoght  that  the  souls  of  great  men  were  oftea 
raised  to  the  stars,  and  introduced  among  the 
immortal  gods.  According  to  the  notions  of  the 
Stoics,  the  ancient  heroes  mhabited  a  pure  and 
serene  climate,  situate  above  the  moon. 

Haaois,  a  festival  celebrated,  every  ninth 
year  by  the  Delphians,  in  honour  of  a  heroine. 
There  was  in  the  celebration  a  great  number  of 
mysterious  rites,  with  a  representation  of  some* 
thing  like  Semele's  resurrection. 

HaaoN,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom  as 
called  the  onoent  6nd  the  other  the  younger. 
The  former,  who  lived  about  100  years  before. 
Christ,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and  hrrote  a 
carioas  book  translated  iato  Latin,  uoder  t^ 
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tide  of  ^MTthMlitiiii  Ubtr,  the  only  editioo  of  i 
which  is  that  of  Baldot.    Jhfg,  Vmd.  1616.      , 

HspuMPSut,  a  town  of  Egypt  od  the  Arabic  I 
gulf 

HbrSphIla,  a  Sybil,  who,  ai  aome  soppoie, 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin.  (  Kid, 
Sibyllas.)    Pmu.  10,  c.  12. 

UbrophIlub,  an  impoHtor  in  the  reign  of  J. 
Caetar,  who  pretended  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Marios.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  by  CsBsar 
for  his  seditions,  and  was  afterwards  strangled 
in  prison.— >A  Greek  physician,  about  510 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  dissected  bodies.  Pliny,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  have  greatly  commended  him. 

HsRosTalTus.     Vid,  £rottratns. 

Herpa,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

HfeRss,  a  dauf^ter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercury.  The  goU  disclosed 
his  h>ve  to  Aglauros,  Herse's  sister,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  an  easy  admission  to  UersC;  but 
Aglauros,  through  jealou^,  discovered  the 
amour.  Mercury  was  so  oannded  at  her  beha- 
viour, diat  be  struck  her  with  bis  caducous  and 
changed  her  into  a  stone.  Ucrsc  became  mother 
of  Cephalus  by  Mercury,  and  after  death,  she 
received  divine  honours  at  Athens.  '  Ovid,  Jiet. 
S,  V.  669,  &c. A  wife  of  Danaus.  JSp^Uod. 

Hkrsephorxa,  festivals  of  Athens,  in  bouour 
of  Minerva,  or  more  probably  of  Ucrbc. 

HbrsIlia,  one  of  the  Sabines  carried  away 
by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Con- 
malia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Romu- 
Ins,  though  accordiug  to  some  she  married  Hos- 
lus,  a  youth  of  Latium,  by  wbom  she  bad  Uo»- 
Uu  UostiliuB.  After  death  she  was  presented 
with  immortality  by  Juno,  ami  received  divii.e 
honours  under  the  name  of  Ora.  LAc,  1,  c  1 1. 
(kid^  MtL  U,  V.  8S2. 

HzRTUA  and  Hbrta,  a  goddess  among  the 
Germons,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  earth. 
She  had  a  temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  lo  her 
service  in  a  remote  island,  and  was  supposed  to 
visit  the  earth  at  stated  tiotes,  when  her  coming 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings  and 
festivity.     Tacit,  dt,  Utrm, 

Her^li,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  who  attacked  the  Roman  power  in  its 
decline. 

Uesjenvs,  a  mountain  near  Psooia. 

HebiSdus,  a  celebrated  poet  born  at  Ascra, 
in  Boeotia.  His  father's  name  was  Dins,  and 
his  molher^s  Pycimede.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Homer,  and  even  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in 
competition  with  him,  according  to  Varro  and 
Plutarch.  Quintilian,  Phiiostratus,  and  others, 
maintain  that  Hesiod  lived  before  the  age  of 
Homer;  but  Val.  Palerculos,  &c.  support  that 
he  flourished  about  100  years  after  him.  He- 
siod is  the  fiast  who  wrote  a  poem  on  agriculture. 
This  composition  is  called,  The  fVcfks  and  the 
Days;  and,  besides  the  instructions  which  are 
given  to  the  cultivator  of  the  field,  the  reader  is 
pleased  to  find  many  moral  reflections  worthy 
of  a  refloed  Socrates  or  a  Plato.  His  Theitgony 
is  a  miscellaneoos  narration  executed  wimoat 
art;  precision,  choice,  judgment,  or  connexion, 
yet  it  is  the  more  valuable  for  the  ftithfol  ac- 
icoont  it  gives  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.    His 


HE 

Shield  if  BereutetU  bat  afragmeot  of  a  laifCr 
poem,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  gave  an  ae- 
eottut  of  die  most  celebrated  heroines  amoag 
the  ancients.  Hesiod,  witbont  being  master  of 
the  fire  and  sablimity  of  Homer,  is  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  sweetness 
of  his  poetry.  Besides  these  poems,  he  wrote 
others,  now  lost.  Paosanias  says,  that  in  hia 
age,  Hesiod's  verses  were  stiU  written  on  tab^ 
lets  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which  ihe 
poet  was  a  priest.  If  we  believe  Clem,  JUexand. 
6,  Strom,  the  poet  borrowed  much  from  Jlfii- 
Mstw.  One  of  Lucian's  d»aloguee  bears  the  name 
of  Hesiod,  and,  in  it,  the  poet  is  introduced  as 
speaking  of  himself.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics, 
has  imitated  the  compositions  of  Hesiod,  and 
taken  hb  open  and  dies  for  a  model,  as  be  ac- 
knowledges. Cicero  strongly  commends  him, 
and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial  lo  his  poetry  and 
moral  instructioBS,  that  they  ordered  their  chiU 
dren  to  learn  all  by  heart  Hesiod  was  mur- 
dered by  the  sons  of  Ganyctor  of  If  aupactam, 
aod  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Some 
dolphins  brought  back  the  body  |o  the  shore, 
which  was  immediately  known,  and  the  mar- 
derers  were  discovered  by  the  poet's  does,  and 
thrown  inlo  the  sea.  If  Hesiod  flourished  in 
the  age  of  Homer,  he  lived  907  B.  C.  The 
bobt  editions  of  this  poet  are  that  of  Robinson, 
4to.  0x00.  1731,  that  of  Loesner,  8vo.  Lips. 
1778,  and  that  of  Parma,  4to.  1786.  Cic  Fan. 
6,  ep.  IS.— Paitf.  9,  c.  3,  &c.— Q»miti2. 10,  c. 
I.—  Palejc— Fon-O — P/tU.  de.  7  Sep,  Sf  de 

HesiOne  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Scanmn- 
der.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  exposed  to  a  sea 
monster,  to  whom  the  Trojans  yearly  presented 
a  marriageable  virgin,  to  appease  the  resentment 
of  Apollo  aud  Neptune,  whom  Laomedon  had 
ofleuUed,  but  Hercules  promised  to  deliver  her, 
provided  he  received  as  a  reward  six  beautiful 
horses.  Laomedon  consented  and  Hercules  aU 
tacked  the  monster  just  as  he  was  going  to  de- 
vour Hesione,  and  he  killed  him  with  his  dab. 
Laomedon,  however,  refused  to  reward  the 
hero's  services;  and  Hercules,  incensed  at  hia 
treacbeiy,  besieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king  and 
all  his  family  to  the  sword,  except  Podarces,  or 
Priam,  who  had  advised  his  fadier  to  give  the 
promised  horses  to  his  sister's  deliverer.  The 
cooqueror  gave  Hesione  in  marriage  to  his  friend 
Telamon,  who  had  assisted  him  dariag  the  war, 
and  he  established  Priam  upon  his  father's 
throne.  The  removal  of  Hesione  to  Greece 
proved  at  last  fatal  to  the  Trojans;  and  Priam, 
who  remembered  with  indignation  that  his  sister 
had  been  forcibly  given  to  a  foreigner,  sent  hia 
son  Paris  to  Greece  to  reclaim  the  posaessioos 
of  Hesione,  or  |more  probably  to  revenge  bis 
injuries  upon  the  Greeks,  by  caRying  away 
Helen,  which  gave  rise,  soon  after,  to  £e  Tro- 
jan war.  Lycophron  mentions,  that  Herculea 
threw  himself,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  into  tlie 
mouth  of  the  monster  to  which  Hesione  was 
exposed,  and  that  he  tore  his  belly  to  pieces, 
and  came  out  safe  only  with  the  loss  of  bis 
hair,  after  a  confinement  of  three  days.  Homer. 
IL  6,  V.  638.— iHod.  4.— ^^mOmI.  S,  c.  fi,  &4>. 
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^Oiti.  MtU  11,  T.  Sit. TU  wife  ef  Nan. 


HisriBiA,  a  large  iaiaiid  of  Ainca^oace  the 

itflideaceof  theAmaxons.  Diod,9. Aaame 

comflftpB  both  to  Italy  and  Spain.  II  ii  derived 
fimn  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  •ettina  sen,  or  the 
efening,  whence  the  Greeks  called  Italj  He*- 
.  peria,  beeaote  it  was  utaate  at  the  letting  mio, 
or  in  the  west    The 


reaeont,  wai  applied  to  Spain  bj  the  Latins. 
Vvrg,  .ffin.  1,  V.  6S4,  kc^—Hort.  1,  od.  S4,  v. 
4, 1.  1,  oiT.  «7,  r.  28.— «*.  7,  ▼.  15.— Oeid. 

Met.  II,  V.  258. A  daughter  of  the  Cebre- 

aos.     Ovid.Mtt.  11,  t.  189. 

UaspiaiDCs,  three  celebrated  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Uesperos.  ApoUodoros  mentions 
Ibor,  .£gle,  Eryihia,  Vesta,  and  Arethusa;  and 
Diodoros  confounds  them  with  the  Atlantides, 
smd  supposes  that  Ihey  were  the  same  number. 
They  were  appointed  to  guard  the  golden  apples 
which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on  the  day  of  their 
aoptiuls;  and  thej^lace  of  their  residence,  placed 
beyond  die  ocean  by  Hesiod,  is  more  universally 
believed  to  he  near  mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  ac- 
eonling  to  ApoUodoms.  This  celebrated  place 
4r  gerdea  abounded  with  fruits  of  the  most  de- 
Ueiotts  kind,  »nd  was  carefully  guarded  by  a 
dreadful  dragon  which  never  slept  It  was  one 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  procure  tome  of 
tfie  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  The  hero, 
icuorant  of  &e  situation  of  this  celebrated  gai^ 
(ton,  applied  to  the  nymphs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Po  for  information,  and  was  told 
that  Nereus  the  god  of  the  tea,  if  properly 
managed,  £Ftd«  Nereus]  would  direct  him  in 
his  pursuits.  Uvcules  seized  Nereus  as  be  was 
asleep,  and  the  sea-god  unable  to  escape  from 
his  grasp,  answered  all  ibe  quesUoos  which  be 
proposed.  Some  say  that  Nereus  seut  Hercules 
ta  Prometheus,  and  that  from  him  he  received 
all  his  ioformatiou.  When  Hercules  came  in- 
to Africa,  he  repuired  to  Atlas,  and  demanded 
of  him  three  of  the  golden  apples.  Atlas  un- 
i4Mkded  himself,  and  placed  the  bordeo  of  the 
heavens  oa  the  shoulders  of  Uereuies,  while  he 
went  in  quest  of  the  apples.  At  his  return 
Hercules  expressed  his  wish  to  ease  bis  burden 
by  putting  something  on  his  head,  and  when 
Atlas  assisied  him  to  remove  his  inconvenience, 
Uerenlca  artfully  left  the  burden,  and  seized  the 
apples,  which  Atlas  had  thrown  on  the  ground. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Hercules  gathered 
the  apples  himself,  without  the  assistance  of 
AUas,  and  he  previously  killed  the  watchful 
dragon  which  kept  the  tree.  These  apples  were 
brought  to  Eurystheus,  and  afterwards  carried 
back  by  Minerva  into  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
"^  rides,  as  they  could  be  preserved  in  no-  other 
place.  Hercules  is  sometimes  represented  gath- 
ering the  apples,  and  the  dragon  which  guarded 
Ctree  appears  bowing  down  his  head,  as  hav- 
received  a  mortal  wound.  This  monster, 
as  it  is  snpppsed,  was  the  ofispring  of  Typbon, 
aad  it  had  a  hundred  heads  and  as  many  voices. 
This  aomber,  however,  is  reduced  by  some  to 
4Mly  one  bead.  Those  that  attompt  to  explain 
mythology,  observe,  that  the  Uesperides  were 
eertaia  persons  who  had  an  immense  number  of 
iocks,  and  that  the  ambiguooi  word  fitnMt, 


which  aigBifiei  an  i^Qrfe,  and  «  sAesp,  gave  rieft 
to  the  fable  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  i>iod.  4,— Ovid.  Met  4,  v.  837,  &c. 
I.  9,  J.  W.—Bygin.  fab.  SO.-^-JpoUod.  3,  c. 
i.^Hiriod.  7W.  V.  215,  8w. 

Haspiais.      f%d,  Hesperus. A  town  of 

Cyrenaica,  now  Bernic  or  Bengazi^  where  most 
authors  have  placed  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides. 

HzspEains,  a  country  of  Africa.    Diod.  4. 

Hzbriaus,  a  son  of  Japetos,  brotbe**  to  Atlas. 
He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  received  the 
name  of  Htioeria  from  him,  accordiog  to  some 
accounts.  He  bad  a  daughter  called  He«peris, 
wlio  married  Atlas,  and  become  mother  of  seven 
daughteri,   called   Atlantides   or    Hesperides. 

Diod.  4. The  name  of  Ucsperuswas  also 

applied  to  the  planet  Venus,  when  it  appeared 
after  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  called 
PibspAonit  or  Ludfer  when  it  precelled  the  sun. 
Oie.  de  Ma,  D.  2,  c.  2.— iSencc.  de  Hifpol, 
749.     Id,  in  Med,  1\, 

Hestia,  one  of  the  Uesperides.    JipoUod, 

HssTiiEA,  a  town  of  Lubcea. 

Hjbsus,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  same  u 
the  Mars  of  the  Romans.  Luom.  1,  v.  445. 

Hbstcbia,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  JpoUod, 

UasTCHiUB,  the  author  of  a  Greek  lezicon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  a  valuable 
worit,  which  has  been  learnedly  edited  by  Al- 
bert, 2  vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1748. 

HBTaiciJLUM,  now  Lofterieo,  a  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Bmtii.    fiv.  30,  c.  19. 

Hktruua  and  ETauau,  a  celebrated  conn- 
try  of  Italy,  at  the  west  of  the  Tiber.  It  origi- 
nally contained  twelve  different  nations,  which 
had  each  their  respective  monarch,  called  Lu- 
cumon.  Their  names  were  Veieotes,  Clusini, 
Perusini,  Cortonenses,  Arretini,  Vetuloni,  Vola- 
terrani,  Rosellani,  Volscinii,  Tarqulnii,  Falis- 
ei,  and  Csretani.  The  inhabitants  were  parti- 
cularly famous  for  their  superstition,  and  o'eat 
coolkience  in  omens,  dreams,  auguries,  &c.  They 
ail  proved  powerful  and  resolute  enemies  to  the 
rising  empire  of  the  Romans,  and  were  con- 
quered only  aAer  much  effusion  of  blood.  PUa. 
3,  c  5.— S<ra5.  5,—PitU.  in  Rom>--Mela,  2, 
c  4. 

UanaippA,  a  surname  of  Diana. 

Hbxaptlum,  a  gate  at  Syracuse.  The  adjoin- 
ing place  of  the  city,  or  the  wall,  bore  the  same 
name.  Diod.  U  and  14.— lie.  24,  c.  21,1.  25, 
c.  24, 1.  32,  c.  39. 

HuEBAs  or  Iarbas,  a  kiog  of  Gsetulia.  Ftd. 
larbas. 

HiBBE,  a  name  applied  to  a  Spaniard,  as  liv- 
ing near  the  river  Uiberus  or  Iberus.  Vid.  Ibe- 
rus. 

HiBBBMiA  and  Utbbrkia,  a  large  island  at 
the  west  of  Britain,  now  called  Ireland.  Some 
of  the  ancients  have  called  it  Ibernia,  Juvema, 
Iris,  Hiema,  Ogyeia,  Ivernia.  Juo.  2,  v.  160. 
— Sini6.  4.—0r]^eu$.~-Jriati0t, 

Uibbildbs,  an  Athenian  general.    Dionys. 

HiCBTAON,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  brother  to 
Priam,  and  father  of  Menalippua  Homer,  11.  3. 
The  father  of  Thymostes,  who  eamB  to  Ita- 
ly with  lEaMM.    rwg.  JBn.  10,  r.  123. 
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HieiTAB,  apliil<Mopber«f  Synenie,  who  ke- 
li«ved  that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  all  tiie 
heavenly  bodiei  were  stationaiy.  Diog.  in  Phil, 
A  tyrant  of  Syracuse.     Fii.  Icetas. 

HiEMPSAL,  a  king  of  Nomidia,  fcc.  Plui. 

HiERA,  a  woman  who  married  Telephai.  king 
of  Mysia,  and  who  was  said  to  sorpass  Heien  in 

beauty. The  mother  of  Pandalos  and  Bitias, 

by  Alcanor.     Virg.  JEn,  9,  v.  67S One  of 

the  Lipari  islands,  called  also  Theresia,  now 
nUeane.    Paw.  10,  c.  U. 

Hierap5lis,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  Eo- 

phrates. Another  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  hot 

baths,  now  Bamhukkalasi. Another  of  Crete. 

Hi£raz,  a  youth  who  awoke  Argus  to  inform 
him  that  Mercury  was  stealing  lo.  Mercury  kill- 
ed him,  and  changed  him  into  a  bird  of  prey. 
JipoUod'  2,  c.  1.— ^ — Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
and  brother  to  Seleucus,  received  tbe  surname 

of  Hierax.  Justin.  87,  c  S. An  Egyptian 

philosopher  in  the  third  century. 

HierKchus,  {uTiHs)  the  name  of  Jericho  in 
the  holy  laud,  called  the  city  of  Palm-trees,  from 
its  abouodiog  in  dates.  PUn,  5,  c.  14. — TacU. 
H,  6,  c.  6. 

HiERo  Ist,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  after  his  bro- 
ther Gelon,  who  rendered  himself  odious  in  Uie 
beginning  of  his  reign  by  his  cruelty  and  ava^ 
rice.  He  made  war  against  Theron,  the  tyrant 
of  Agrigentnm,  and  took  Himera.  He  obtain- 
ed three  different  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games, 
two  in  horse  races,  and  one  at  a  chariot  race. 
Pindar  has  celebrated  him  as  being  victorious  at 
Olympia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the 
conversation  of  Simonides,  Epicbarmns,  rindar, 
&c.  softened  in  some  measure  the  roughness  of 
his  morals  and  the  severity  of  his  government, 
and  rendered  him  the  patron  of  learning,  geni- 
us, and  merit.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of  18 
years,  B.  C.  467,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  bro- 
ther Thrasybulus,  who  disgraced  himself  by  his 

vices  and  tyranny.     Died.  11. The  second 

of  that  name,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  descended 
from  Gelon.  He  was  unanimously  elected  king 
1^  all  the  states  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  tbe  war  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. He  joined  his  enemies  in  besieging 
Messana,  which  had  surrendered  lo  the  Romans, 
but  he  was  beaten  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  Ro- 
man consul,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  was  soon  blocked  op.  Seeing  all  hopes 
of  victoiy  lost,  he  made  peace  with  tbe  Romans, 
and  proved  so  faithful  to  bis  engagements  dur- 
ing the  fifty-nine  years  of  his  reign,  that  tbe  Ro- 
mans never  had  a  more  firm,  or  more  attached 
ally.  He  died  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  about 
t25  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  nni- 
Tersally  regretted,  and  all  the  Sicilians  showed, 
by  their  lamentations,  that  they  had  lost  a  com- 
mon father  and  a  friend.  He  liberally  patron- 
ized the  learned,  and  employed  the  talents  of 
,  Archimedes  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He 
wrote  a  book  on  agriculture,  now  lost.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Hieronymus.  JSElian^  V.  H.  4,  8. 
— J>tutin.  23,  c.  4  — F/or.  2,  c.  2.— Ia9.  1$. 
^An  Athenian,  intimate  with  Nieias  the  ge- 
neral. Pka.  in^Ui. A  Parthian,  &c.  2k«if. 

HipRocjBSARSA,  a  town  of  Lydia.   7«ett.  Ji. 
2,  c.  47, 1.  3,  c.  62. ' 


HnMoiffA,  ill  idsBd  near  Piphoi  in  Cy- 
prus. 

HorSclis,  a  penecntor  of  the  Christians 
Qoder  Diocletian,  who  pretended  to  fiad  incoii- 
sistencies  in  Scripture,  and  preferred  tbe  mira- 
cles of  Thyaneus  m  those  of  Christ.  His  writ- 
ings were  refated  by  Ladantins  and  Eosebius. 
A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taaght  at  Alex- 
andria, and  wrote  a  bock  on  providence  and  ihte, 
iVagmenti  of  which  are  preserved  by  Photios;  a 
commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras; 
and  facetious  moral  verses.  He  flourished  A. 
D.  486.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Asheton  and 
Warren,  8vo.  London,  1742.->— A  general  in 
the  interest  of  Demetrius.    PolyiM.  6.-.^— A 

giveroor  of  Bithynia  and  Atezaadria,  under 
ioeletian. An  oificer.    Ftd.  Heliognbalns. 

HiBRODnLvii,  a  town  of  Libya. 

HibromIca  lex,  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
to  settle  the  quantity  of  com,  die  price  and  time 
of  receiving  it,  between  the  farmers  of  Sicily^ 
and  the  collector  of  the  com  tax  at  Rome.  Thia 
law,  on  account  of  its  justice  and  candour,  was 
continued  by  the  Romans  vrhen  they  became 
masters  of  Sicily. 

Hibront Mus,  a  tyrantof  Sicily  who  succeed- 
ed his  father  or  grandfather  Hiero,  when  only 
16  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odious  bf 
bis  cruelty,* oppression,  and  debaocheiy.  He 
abjured  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hiero  had 
observed  with  so  much  honour  and  advantage. 
He  was  assassinated,  and  all  his  family  was 
overwhelmed  in  his  fall,  and  totally  extirpated, 

B.  C.  214. An  historian  of  Rhodes,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  actions  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  over 

Boeotia,   B.  C.  264.     Pint,  in  Dem. An 

Athenian  set  over  the  fleet,  while  Conon  went 

to  the  king  of  Persia. A  Christian  writer, 

commonly  called  Si.  Jnrome,  bom  in  Pannonia, 
and  distinguished  for  his  zeal  against  heretici. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  prophets,  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  &c.  a  Latin  version,  known 
by  the  name  of  Ku^ote,  polemical  treatises,  and 
an  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers  before  him. 
9f  his  works,  which  are  replete  with  lively  ani- 
mation, sublimity,  and  eradition,  the  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Valarsius,  fol.  Verone,  1734,  to 
1740,  ten  vols.  Jerome  died  A.  D.  420,  in  his 
9 Ist  year. 

HiBROPHlLns,  a  Greek  physician.  He  in- 
stracted  his  daughter  Agnodice  in  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery, &c.     f^.  Agnodice. 

HiERosoLT HA,  B  Celebrated  city  of  Palestine^ 
the  capital  of  Judsea,  taken  by  Pompey,  who,  on 
that  account,  is  sumamed  URenmoUjimarws.  Ti- 
tus also  took  it  and  destroyed  it  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  70,  according  to  Josephns,  2177 
years  aher  its. foundation.  In  the  siege  by  Titus, 
1 10,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  and 
97,000  to  have  been  made  prisoners,  and  after- 
wards eidier  sold  for  slaves,  or  wantonly  expoe- 
ed  for  the  sport  of  their  insolent  victors  to  the 
fui7  of  wild  beasU.  Jotepk.  BtU,  J.  7,  e.  le, 
&e.— Cic  ad  Mie.  2,  ep.  9,  Ftaee.  28. 

Hkinatia  YrA,  a  large  road  which  led  firoei 
the  Ionian  sea  to  flie  Hellespont,  across  Mao^ 
donia,  abovt  690  miles.  Stmb.  7. 

HoABu,  a  dtB|^ter  of  Leacippoa  and  Phil*- 
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A0  Ae  and  ker  niter  Fluebe  were  pia^ 
to  mmj  Hu&e  eMiwit  Lyneeui  and  Idai,  tfiey 
wan  canriad  away  by  Catter  aad  PoUax,  who 
jMaiied  UMan.  Hilaria  bad  Aaagon  by  CaMor, 
aad  ika,  at  well  ai  bar  sister,  obiaiaed  after 
daalh  tba  bonoon  wbUb  were  geaeraNy  paid  to 
bcfaei.  d^MiM.  S.— FrvfMrt.  1,  el.  S,  ?.  16.~ 

FmB.  t,  e.  SS,  1.  S,  e.  19. ^TestivaU  at  Baaie 

ia  kenoar  eClbe  iBoflier  of  tbe  gods. 

HiLaBim,  a  bisbop  of  Poictiera,  ia  Fraaeey 
wbo  wrote  saforal  treatises,  the  most  faoMas  of 
wfUch  ia  oa  tbe  Triaity,  ia  IS  books.  Tbe  oaly 
editiaa  is  that  of  die  BeaedietiDe  noaks,  fol. 
Parii,  IMS.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  S7S,  ia  bis  80tb 


HiLLBTioiissyapeopleofScaBdioavia.  PUn. 
4,  c  19. 

HiMBi.t.i,  BOW  ilia,  a  small  rirer  in  thecoaa* 
try  of  the  Sabiaes.    firg.  JEm.  7,  t.  714« 

HnfiaA,  a  city  of  Sieily  bailt  by  tbe  people 
of  Zaoele,  and  destroyed  by  tbe  Carthaginians 

S40  yean  after.  Strti.  6. ^Tbere  were  two 

rnan  of  Sid^  of  the  same  name,  ttie  one,  aow 
JPIhbm  ds  Tumkdf  Ihlling  at  the  east  of  Panor- 
■as  iato  the  Tasean  sea,  with  a  ftowB  of  the  same 
nmae  at  ite  meath,  and  also  celebrated  baths. 
GSc  Far.  4,  e.  SS.  Tbe  other,  aow  Fimu 
Sabo,  ranning  in  a  soothcm  direction,  and  di* 
fidmg  dm  istand  in  abnost  two  parts.    Lm.  S4, 

c.  6, 1.  25,  c.  49. ^The  ancient  name  of  the 

Sarotas.    Sirab.  6.-^Are<a,  t,  c.  7.— P«^. 

HmiLco,  a  CartbagiBiaa  sent  to  eiplore  die 

western  parts  of  Europe.    Fut,  Jhien. ^A 

aoB  of  Amilear,  who  sacceeded  bis  father  ia  the 
oommaad  of  tbe  Carthaginian  armies  ia  Sicily. 
Ha  died  widi  his  army,  by  a  plagae,  B.  C.  398. 
JuBtUu  19,  c  S. 

HirpAotf  aAs,  a  man  wbo  wrote  an  acconnt  of 
the  repablic  of  Carthage.    Jlhen.  14. 

HippALciMus,  a  ion  of  Pelops  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  whe  was  amoag  the  Argonaats. 

HiPPALOs,  the  OTst  wbo  sailed  io  open  sea 
fiam  Arabia  to  ladia.  •ArHon.  in  Ptfip. 

HrprAacHiA,  a  wonran  in  Alexander's  age, 
wbo  became  eaamonred  of  Crates,  tbe  Cynic 
^ttlosopher,  because  she  heard  him  discourse. 
She  manicd  him,  Iboogh  be  at  first  disdained 
her  addresses,  aad  represeated  his  poverty  and 
aMaanew.  She  was  so  attached  to  him  that  she 
was  bis  constant  companion,  and  was  not  asham- 
ed paUicly  to  gratify  bis  impurest  desires.  She 
wrote  some  things,  aow  lost.  Ftd.  Crates.  Diog. 

HiPPABcmn,  a  son  of  Pisistralus,  who  sac- 
eeeded  hb  father  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  widi  bis 
brother  Hippies.  He  patroaized  some  of  the 
leaned  men  of  the  age,  and  disdngoisbed  bim- 
sdf  by  his  fondness  for  literatare.  The  sedac- 
tion  of  a  sister  of  Harmodios  raised  him  many 
and  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by  a 
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bead  of  conq[»irators,  widi  Harmodios 
AristMpton  at^dieir  head, 
Christ    MHion. 


and 


I  before 
F.  H.  8,  c.  2. ^ne  of  An- 
tony's freed  men. ^The  first  person  who  was 

banisfaed  by  ostracism  at  Adiens. ^The  far 

tker  of  Ascle^ades.— A  mathematician  and 
aatronomerofNicoa.  He  first  discovered  that 
the  intarral  between  the  Tcmal  and  die  aotnm- 
nal  eqniaox  is  186  days,  7  days  longer  than  ba- 


the antanaal  and  Tcmil, 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  He  divi* 
ed  die  heayeas  into  49  constellations,  12  in  the 
edipdc,  21  in  die  northern,  and  16  in  die  south- 
em  hemisphere,  and  gave  names  to  all  the  stars. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  comets.  From  ticw- 
ing  a  tree  oa  a  plaia  ftom  dUTerent  situations, 
which  changed  its  appareat  position,  he  was  led 
to  die  discoTCiy  of  the  parallai  of  the  planets, 
or  die  distaace  between  their  real  or  apparent 
posidon,  viewed  from  die  centre,  and  (rom  die 
suifhce  of  the  earth.  He  determined  longitude 
and  latitude,  aad  fixed  the  first  degree  of  longi- 
tade  at  die  Caaaries.  He  likewise  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  trigonometry,  so  essential  to  faci- 
litate astronomical  studies.  He  was  the  first  who, 
after  Tbales  and  Sulpicius  Gallus,  found  out  the 
exact  time  of  eclipses,  of  which  he  made  a  cal- 
eolation  for  600  years.  After  a  life  of  labour 
ia  the  service  of  science  and  astronomy,  aad  af- 
ter poblisbing  several  treatises,  aad  valuable  ob- 
servations on  the  appearance  of  die  heavens,  be 
died  126  years  before  die  Christian  era.   PUm. 

2,  c  26,  &c. An  Athenian  wbo  conspired 

against  Heradides,  who  kept  Adiens  for  Deme- 
trius, &c  Pe^sNi.5. 

HippabIwus,  a  son  of  Diooyslas,  wbo  ejected 
Callipus  from  Syracuse,  and  seized  the  sover« 
eign  power  for  twenty-seven  yean.  PoIi^iimm,  5. 
^The  father  of  Dion. 

Hippiaioif,  one  of  Dion's  sons. 

HiPpXsns,  a  son  of  Ceyx,  who  assisted  Her- 
cules acainst  Eurytus.    AfoUod,  2,  c.  7. A 

popil  of  Pythagoras,  bom  at  Metapontom.  He 
sapposed  diat  every  thing  was  produced  f^om 

fire.  Diog. A  centaur,  killed  at  die  nuptials 

I  of  Piridious.  Orid.  JUet  12,  v.  S52. An  il- 
legitimate son  of  Priam.  /Ajgwi.  fab.  90. 

Hippars,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Procris,  eld- 
est of  die  60  daughters  of  Thestius.  JpolUd.  2, 
c.  7. 

Hippi,  four  small  islands  near  Erytbse. 

HippiA,  a  lascivious  woman,  &c.  Juv.  6,  v. 
82. A  surname  of  Minerva,  and  also  of  Ju- 
no.   Paus.  5,  c.  16. 

HippiAB,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  main* 
tained  diat  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in  want 
of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olympic  games 
he  boasted  that  he  wos  master  of  ail  tbe  liberal 
aod  mecbauical  arts;  and  be  said  that  the  ring 
upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak,  and  shoes,  which 
be  then  wore,  were  all  tbe  work  of  his  own 

bands.    Cic.  de  Orat,  8,  c.  32. A  son  of  Pi- 

sistrattts,  wbo  became  tyrant  of  Athens,  after  (be 
death  of  his  father,  widi  bis  brother  Hipparchas. 
He  was  willing  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  been  assassinated,  and  for  thif 
violent  measure  he  was  driveD  from  his  coun- 
try.  He  fled  to  king  Darius  in  Persia,  and  was 
killed  at  the  batde  of  Marathon,  fighting  against 
die  Adieniaas,  B.  C.  490.  fie  had  five  child- 
ren by  Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  C allies.  He- 
rodoL  6. T&ocyd.  7. 

Hippis,  an  historian  and  poet  of  Rhegium,  ia 
die  reign  of  Xerxes.  JElimi.  8,  H.  ^nn.  c.  SS. 

Hippivs,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  from  his  hav- 
ing raised  a  horse  (iwwoc)  from  the  earth  in  his 
contest  with  Minerva  concerning  tbe  giving  a 
name  t6  Adiens. 
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llipro,  a  dang^ter  of  Scedatos,  who,  npoi 
being  rariihed  by  the  unbaMadort  of  Sparta, 
killed  henalfy  coniog  the  city  that  gava  birth 
to  tocb  men.  Paio.  9,  c.  19.— A  celebrated 
town  of  Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean.    Ital.  8, 

T.  £62. StrobOf  17,  lays,  that  there  are  two 

of  the  lame  name  in  Africa,  one  of  which  by 

n  of  distinction  ii  called  RegiuM,   PHn.  6,  c. 
,     9,  c.  8 — Mitay  1,  c  7.— liv.  29,  e.  S  and 

9t Also  a  town  of  Spain.    lAv.  89,  c.  80. 

—of  the  Brutii. 

HippoBOTBs,  a  large  meadow  near  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  where  60,000  horses  coald  graze. 

HiPPOBOTus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  philosophers.  Diog.  in  Ptfih. 

HiPFOCBNTAURi,  8  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Tbessaly.     Vid.  Centaori. 

HiPFOcooN,  a  son  of  (Ebalos,  brother  to  Tyo- 
darus.  He  was  pat  to  death  by  Hercules  oe- 
caose  he  bad  driven  his  brother  from  the  king- 
dom of  Laoedemon.  He  was  at  the  chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.  jDiod.  A.—ApoUod.  2,  c.  &c. 
1.  8,  c.  10. — Paua.  Loeon.— Ovid.  Jtfiel.  8,  t. 

814. ^A  friend  of  JSoeas,  son  of  Uyrtaehos, 

who  distinguished  himself  in  the  fnneial  games 
of  Sicily.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  t.  492,  fcc. 

HiFPOcoRTSTB^,  a  SOB  of  Egyptos— of 
Hippocoon.    ApoUod. 

HippocrXtb,  a  daughter  of  Thespins.  Apol' 
ML 

HiPptfcaiTBs,  a  celebrated  physician,  of  Cos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  studied  physic,  in 
which  his  grantfather  Nebros  was  so  eminently 
distinguished;  and  he  improved  himself  by  read- 
ing the  tablets  in  tbe  temples  of  theeods,  where 
each  individual  had  written  down  the  diseases 
ander  which  he  had  laboored,  and  the  means  by 
which  be  had  recovered.  He  delivered  Athens 
iirom  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  tbe  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  be  was  publicly  re- 
warded with  a  golden  crown,  tbe  privileges  of  a 
citisen  of  Athens,  and  the  initiation  at  the  grand 
festivals.  Skilful  and  diligent  in  bit  profession, 
he  openly  declared  the  measures  which  he  had 
taken  to  cure  a  disease,  and  candidly  eonfesscs, 
that  of  42  patients  which  were  intrusted  to  his 
care,  only  17  bod  recovered,  and  the  rest  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  distemper  in  spite  of  his  me- 
dical applications  He  devoted  all  his  time  for 
the  service  of  his  coontiy;  and  when  Artaxen- 
es  invited  bim,  even  by  force  of  arms,  to  come 
to  his  court,  Hippocrates  firmly  and  modestly 
answered,  that  he  was  bom  to  serve  his  country- 
men, and  not  a  foreigner.  He  enjoyed  the  re- 
wards which  bis  tvcli-directed  labours  claimed, 
and  while  he  lived  in  the  greatest  popularity,  be 
was  carefully  employed  in  observing  (he  symp- 
toms and  the  growth  of  every  disorder,  and  from 
his  judicious  remarks,  succeeding  physicians 
have  received  the  most  valuable  advantages. 
The  experiments  which  be  had  tried  upon  the 
buman  frame  increued  his  knowledge,  and  iVom 
his  consummate  observations,  be  knew  bow  to 
moderate  bis  own  life  as  well  as  to  prescribe  to 
othen.  He  died  in  the  99lh  year  of  his  age,  B. 
G.  861,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind  and 
body ;  and  after  death  be  received  with  the  name 
of  Greof,  tbe  same  honours  which  were  paid  to 
Hercules.    H<s  writings,  few  of  which  remain, 


have  procured  him  flie  epithet  of  divine,  and 
show  that  he  was  the  Homer  of  his  profeaiioB> 
According  to  Galeo,  his  opinion  is  as  retpeeta- 
ble  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle.  He  wrote  in  tlM 
Ionic  dialect,  at  the  advice  of  Democritas,  flwu^^ 
he  was  a  Dorian.  His  memory  is  still  venera- 
ted at  Cos,  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  4ie 
island  show  a  small  bouse,  which  Hippocrates, 
as  they  mention,  once  inhabited.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  his  works  are  that  of  Fesins,  Geaer. 
fol.  1667;ofLiBden,  8vols.  8vo.  Amst  1686; 
and  that  of  Mackios,  2  vols.  Ibl.  Vieonc,  174$. 
His  treatises,  especially  the  AphontaUt  have 
been  poblisbeid  separately.    PUm.  7,  c.  87. — 

— Oic.  de  OraL  3. An  Athenian  general  la 

the  Peloponnesian  war.  PkU. A  matbema- 

ticiab. An  officer  of  Chalcedon,  killed  bf 

Alcibiades.  PhU.  ta  Jlk A  Syracusan  de- 
feated by  Marcellos. ^The  father  of  Pis^ 

tratus. A  tyrant  of  Gela. 

HippocBATiA,  a  festival  in  honoor  ^f  Nep- 
tune in  Arcadia. 

HipptfcBENB,  a  fountain  of  Bmotia,  near 
mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  tbe  muses.  It  firaC 
rose  from  the  ground,  when  struck  by  the  feet 
of  the  horse  Pegasns,  whence  the  name  ttrtnt 
«#«v«,  ike  kontUfdwMm,  Ovid,  6,  Md.  t. 
268. 

HiFPdpXuAs,  a  son  of  the  Acbelont— ef 
Priam.     JlpoUod. 

HippKdImb  and  HippodamTa,  a  daughter  of 
(Enomaos,  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  who  married 
Pelops  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father,  who  was 
either  enamoured  of  her  himself,  or  afraid  leaf 
he  should  perish  by  one  of  his  daughter's  chil- 
dren, according  to  an  oracle,  refused  to  many 
her,  except  to  him' who  could  overcome  himia 
a  chariot  race.  As  the  beauty  of  Hippodamia 
was  greatly  celebrated,  manjr  courted  her,  and 
accepted  her  fatber^s  conditions,  though  deafh 
attended  a  defeat.  Thirteen  had  already  been 
conquered,  and  forfeited  their  lives,  when  Pe- 
lops came  from  Lydta  and  entered  the  lists.  Pe- 
lops preriously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer 
of  (Enomaus,  and  ensured  himself  the  victory. 
In  the  race,  (Enomaus,  mounted  on  a  brokeo 
chariot,  which  tbe  corrupted  Myrtilus  bad'poiw 
posely  provided  for  him,  -was  easily  overcome, 
and  was  killetl  in  the  course;  and  Pelops  mar- 
ried Hippodamia,  and  avenged  the  death  of 
(Enomaus,  by  throwing  into  the  sea  tbe  perfidi- 
ous Myrtilus,  who  claimed  for  tiie  reward  of  hia 
treachery,  the  favour  which  Hippodamia  could 
grant  only  to 'her  husband.  Hippodamia  be- 
came mother  of  Atreus  and  Thyesies,  and  it  is 
said  that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her 
father,  which  her  guilty  eoirespondence  with 
Pelops  and  Myrtilus  had  occasioned.  Virg,  G. 
8,  V.  7.—£f^n.  fab.  84  and  26S.~P«if.  6,  c. 
14,  &c.~Diod.  4.-^0ffkL  Herwd.  8  and  17« 

>A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Ai^s,  who 

married  Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithse.  The 
festivity  which  prevailed  on  the  day  of  her  i 


riage  was  interrupted  by  the  attempts  of  Euiy- 
ttts  to  offer  her  violence.  {Vid,  Pirithous.)  She 
is  called  Ischomache  by  some,  and  Deidamiaby 

others.    Orid^MeL  12.— Piul.  in  Thes, A 

daughter  of  Danaos.    JipoUod, ^A  mistress 

of  AcbUles,  dan^ter  of  Brises. A  daughter 
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of  ABcbises,  who  married  Alcatboos.  Homer. 
Jl  IS,  ▼.  429. 

HiirdDXMVB,  a  man  of  Miletus,  who  settled 
a  repttblic  witbout  any  previous  knowledge  of 
govenimeot  Jhistol.  2.  Polit. A  Pythago- 
rean philosopher. An  Athenian  who  gave 

his  bouse  to  his  country  when  he  knew  such  a 
concession  would  improve  the  pott  of  the  Piras- 

vs. An  Athenian  arcbon A  man  famous 

for  his  Toracious  appetite. 

Hpp6dicb,  one  of  the  Danaides.  JfyoUod. 

HiPFooadMvs,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Id. A 

Thessafian,  who  succeeded  in  a  school  at  Athens, 

in  Cbe  age  of  M.  Antony.  PhUostr, A  place 

where  horse  races  were  exhibited.  Martial,  12, 
ep.  60. 

HippdLA,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Pans.  3, 
c.  25. 

HiPFi(L5cHns,  a  son  of  Bellerophon,  father 
lo  Glaucos,  who  commanded  the  Lycians  dar- 
ing the  Trojan  war. A  son  of  Glaucus  also 

bore  the  same  name.  Homtr.  11.6,  v.  119. 

A  son  of  Antimachns,  slain  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Id.  11,  T.  122. 

HippSlIte,  a  qneen  of  the  Amazons,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules,  who  had 
conquered  her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle  by 
order  of  Eurystheus.  (Vid,  Hercules.)  She  had 
a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippolytus.    PluS.  in 

Thes. — Properi.  4,  el.  S. The  wife  of  Acas- 

tDs,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  who  was  in 
exile  at  her  hosband*s  court  She  accused  him 
of  incontinence,  and  of  attempts  upon  her  vir- 
tne,  before  Acastus,  only  because  he  refused  to 
gratify  her  desires.    She  is  also  called  Astyo- 

xhia.     [Fid.  Acastus.] A  daughter  of  Ore- 

tbens.  j9poliod. 

HiFPdLf  TVS,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippo- 
Jyte,  Ihffloos  for  his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes. 
His  step-mother  Phsedra  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  when  be  refused  to  pollute  bis  father's  bed, 
she  accosed  him  of  ofieriog  violence  to  her  per- 
ipn  before  Theseus.  Her  accusation  was  rea- 
dily believed,  and  Theseus  entreated  Neptune 
severely  to  punish  the  incontinence  of  his  son. 
Hippolytus  fled  from  the  resentment  of  his  fa- 
ther, and,  as  he  pursued  his  way  along  the  sea 
shore,  his  horses  were  so  frightened  at  the  noise 
of  sea-calves,  which  Neptune  had  purposely  sent 
there,  that  ttiey  ran  among  the  rocks  till  his 
chariot  was  broken  and  his  body  lorn  to  pieces. 
Temples  were  raised  to  his  memory ,  particular- 
ly at  Trcezene,  where  he  received  divine  hon- 
ours. According  to  some  accounts,  Diana  restor- 
ed him  to  life,    (hid,  FaH,  8,  v.  268.  Met.  16, 

T.  469. — Virg,  JEn.  7,  v.  761,  Sic. A  son 

of  Ropalns,  king  of  Sicyon,  greatly  beloved  by 

Apollo.  Plrtt.  in  Aiim. A  giant,  killed  by 

MercoiT. A  sen  of  ^gyptus.  ^pollod.  1  and 

2. ^A  Christian  writer  in  the  third  century, 

whose  works  have  been  edited  by  Fabricius, 
Hamb.  fol.  1716. 

HippSulcHus,  a  musician,  who  severely  re- 
bnked  one  of  his  pupils  because  he  was  praised 
t»y  the  multitude,  and  observed  that  it  was  the 

5reatest  proof  of  his  ignorance.  JElUtn.  2,  V. 
1,  c.  6. 

HjppSifiDON,  ft  son  of  Nisimacbos  and  My- 
tbidtce,  who  sns  one  of  the  seren  chiefs  who 


went  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  by  Isma- 
rus,  sou  of  Acastus.  JfyoUod,  3,  c.6. — J*aus.  2, 
c.  36. 

UippouAousA,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  Jhoi^ 
led, 

Hipp6m£nes,  an  Athenian  archon,  who  ex- 
posed his  daughter  Limone  to  be  devoured  by 
horses,  because  guilty  of  adultery.  (Md.  in  lb. 

459. A  son  of  Macareus  and  Merope  who 

married  Atalanta  [Fid.  Atalanta,]  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Venus.  These  two  fond  loven  were 
changed  into  lions  by  Cybele,  whose  temple 
they  had  profaned  in  their  impatience  to  con- 
summate their  nuptials.  Ovid.  Mtt.  10,  v.  686, 
&c The  father  of  Megareus. 

HippoMOLGi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  as  the 
name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of  horses. 
Hippocntes  has  given, an  account  of  their  man- 
ner of  living.  De  aquaSf  aer.  44. — Duj0iyi.  Pc- 
rUg. 

RippoN  and  Hippo,  a  town  of  Africa. 

HippoNA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  horses. 
Her  statues  were  placed  in  horses'  stables.  Juv. 
8,  V.  167. 

HippoKAX,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
640  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  cultiva 
ted  the  same  satirical  poetiy  as  Archilochus,  and 
was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or  vigour 
of  bis  lines.  His  satirical  raillery  obliged  him 
to  fly  from  Ephesus.  As  he  was  naturally  de- 
formed, two  brothers,  Bophalus  and  Anthermus, 
made  a  statue  of  him,  which,  by  the  deformity 
of  its  features,  exposed  the  poet  to  oniverMd  ri- 
dicule. Hipponax  resolved  to  avenge  the  injury, 
and  he  wrote  such  bitter  invectives  and  satiri- 
cal lampoons  against  them,  that  they  hanged 
themselves  in  despair.    Cie.  adfannl,  7,  ep.  24. 

HiPPOMiATBs,  a  bay  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii. 

H  ippoNiuu,  a  city  in  the  country  of  the  Bro- 
tii,  where  Agatbocles  built  a  dock.    Strab. 

HippoNOus,  the  father  of  Peribcea  and  Ca- 
paneas.  He  was  killed  by  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter  before  the  walls  of  Thebes.   JpoUod.  1, 

c  8, 1.  3,  c.  1. The  first  name  of  Bellero- 

pbon. A  son  of  Priam. 

Uippop$DRs,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  haf  e 
horses*  Jul.    Dionys.  Perieg. 

HippostbItus,  a  favourite  of  Lais. 

Hipp5tXdes,  the  patronymic  of  JEoIus,  grand- 
son of  Hippotas,  by  Segesta,  as  also  of  Amas- 
trus,  his  son,  who  was  killed  in  the  Rutuliao 
war.  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  674.— Ovid.  Met.  11, 
T.  431. 

Hippotas  or  HippStbs,  a  Trojan  prince 

changed  into  a  river.    (Fid.  Crinisus.) ^The 

father  of  iEolus,  who  from  thence  is  called  Hip ; 
potades.  Horn.  Od.  10,  ?.  !t,-^Ot>id.  Her.  18, 
V.  46.  Met.  14,  v.  224. 

Hippothoe,  a  daughter  of  Mestor  and  Lysi- 
dlce,  carried  away  to  the  islands  called  Echin- 
adcs,  bv  Neptune,  by  whom  she  bad  a  son  nam- 
ed Taphius.    Ajtollod.  2,  c.  4. One  of  the 

Nereides.    Id.  1,  c.  2 ^A  daughter  of  Pe- 

lias.    Id. 

HippStrook,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Alope, 

daughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods  by 

his  mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  sod  might 

be  concealed  from  her  father.    Her  £ame  was 

xz 
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discovered^  and  her  father  ordered  her  to  be  pat 
to  deaih.  Neptune  changed  her  into  a  fountain, 
and  the  child  wai  preserved  by  mares,  whence 
his  name,  and  when  grown  op,  placed  on  his 
grandfather^s  throne  by  the  friendship  of  The- 
seas.    Higift.  fab.  187.^Fims.  1,  c«  38. 

HiFPOTHOONTii,  one  of  the  If  Athenian 
tribes,  which  received  its  name  from  Uippothoon. 

Hippi^Hous,  a  son  of  Letbas,  killed  by  Ajax 

in  the  Trajan  war.    Homer.  11.  2  and  17 

A  son  of  Priam.    JpoUod.  3,  c.  IS. A  son 

of  ^gyptas.  Id — -—One  of  the  hunters  of  the 
Calydooiao  boar.     Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  307. 

HiPPfiTioir,  a  prince  who  assisted  the  Tro- 
jans, ttod  was  killed  by  Merion.  Homer.  U- 13 
and  14. 

HiPPURiB,  one  of  the  Cydades.  JMela,  2,  c.  7. 

HiPFUs,  a  river  falling  into  the  Phasis. 

Hipsteis,  a  Macedonian,  &c.    Cttrf.  7,  c.  7. 

HiRA,  a  maratime  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Ho- 
nur.  It.  12. 

HiRpnn,  a  people  of  the  Samnites.  Sil.  8, 
▼.  560. 

Q.  HnupiNvs,  a  Roman,  (o  whom  Horace  de- 
dicated bis  2  od.  11,  and  also  1,  ep.  16. 

HiRTus,  a  debauched  fellow,  &c.  Jtw.  10, 
V.  222. 

HiRTiA  LEX  if.  m^gisfrodfttM,  by  A.  Hirtios. 
It  required  that  none  of  Pompey's  adherents 
Bhould  be  raised  to  any  office  or  dignity  in  the 
state. 

HiRTius,  AiTLus,  a  consul  with  Pansa,  who 
misted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Mutina  by  An- 
tony. They  defeated  Antony,  but  were  both 
kined  in  battle,  B.  G.  43.    SvM.  in  Aug.  10. 

An  historian,  to  whom  the  8th  book  of  Gc- 

•ar*s  history  of  the  Gallic  wars,  as  also  that  of 
the  Alexandrian  aod  Spanish  wars,  is  attribut- 
ed. The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Gsesar^s 
Commentaries.  The  author,  who  was  Gaesar's 
friend,  and  Gicero^s  punil,  is  supposed  to  be  no 
other  than  the  consul  or  that  name. 

HisBON,  a  Rutolian,  killed  by  Pallas.  Ftr; . 
JEn.  10,  V.  384. 

HispXus,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  now  cal- 
led SemiU.  PUn.  3, c  3  — Ca$.  Fam,  10,  ep.  32. 

HispANiAor  HispANia,  called  by  the  poets 
IheriOf  Hesperia,  and  ffetperia  C/Uima,  a  large 
country  of  Europe,  separated  from  Gaol  by  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  bounded  on  every 
other  side  by  the  sea.  Spain  was  first'  knoivn 
to  the  merchants  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  them 
passed  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whose  power  it 
long  continued  in  subjection.  The  Romans  be- 
came sole  masters  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  divided  it  at  first  into  eiierior 
and  vlterior,  which  last  was  afterwards  separat- 
ed info  Bietica  and  LuaUanw  by  Augustus.  The 
Hispania  eUeriar  was  also  called  Tarraeonenm* 
The  inhabitants  were  naturally  wariike,  and 
(bey  oHeo  destroyed  a  life  which  was  become 
useless,  and  even  burdensome,  by  its  infirmities. 
Spain  was  famous  for  its  rich  mines  of  silver, 
which  employed  40,000  workmen,  and  daily 
yielded  to  the  Romans  no  less  than  20,000 
drachms.  These  have  long  since  failed,  though 
in  tlje  flourishing  times  of  Rome,  Spain  was  said 
10  contain  more  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron, 
ttan  the  rest  of  fiie  worid.  It  gave  birth  to  QniA- 


tilian,  Lneao,  Martial,  Mela,  Silius,  Seneer, 
fcc.  Justin.  44.— SCroft.  3 — Mela^  2,  c  6.r* 
POn.  3,  c  1  and  20. 

HispAMVs,  a  native  of  Spain;  the  word  £Rf- 
ptmuntu  who  also  used,  but  generally  applied 
to  a  person  living  in  Spain  and  not  bom  there^ 
MartiaL  12,  pr^rf. 

UispBLLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria. 

Uispo,  a  noted  debaochee,  &c.  Jwf.  2,  v.  60. 

HispvLLA,  a  lascivious  woman.  Jue.  6,  v.  74. 

HisTASPBs,  a  relation  of  Darius  III.  killed  ia 
a  baule,  &c.     Ourf.  4,  c  4. 

HisTBR,  a  river.     Fid.  Ister. 

HisTER  Pacuvius,  a  man  distinguished  as 
much  by  his  vices  as  bis  immense  riches.  Jw. 
2,  V.  68. 

HisTiJBA  a  city  of  Euboea,  anciently  called 
Talantia.  It  was  near  the  promontory  called 
Geneum.     Homer.  II.  2. 

HisTiAOTis,  a  country  of  Thessaly,  situate 
below  mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossa,  ancient- 
ly called  Doris,  from  Doras  the  son  of  Deuca- 
lion, and  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Pala^ 
gi  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the  Cad- 
means,  and  these  last  were  also  di^KMsessed  by 
the  Perrhssbeaos,  who  gave  to  their  newlyHW* 
quired  possessions  the  name  of  ffistissotis,  or 
EstisBotis,  from  Estisa,  or  Histisea,  a  town  of 
Ettboea,  which  they  had  firan  lately  detCnnred, 
and  whose  inhabitants  fiiey  had  carried  to  liieft* 
saly  with  them.  8treh,^Hgrodalt.  4.— ^A 
small  coontry  of  Euboea,  of  which  HIstiaa,  or 
Estifl»,  was  the  capital. 

HisTLBus,  a  Qrrant  of  Miletoi,  who  CKeitad 
the  Greeks  to  take  op  anns  against  Penia.  Bt* 
rodot.  6,  &c An  historian  oTMiletas. 

HisTRiA.     yid.  Istria. 

Hooius,  a  herald  in  the  Trojan  war. 

HoLdcRoir,  a  mountain  of  Macedon. 

HoMBROMASTix,  B  soname  given  to  Zoilv 
the  critic. 

HSmervs,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the  moit 
ancient  of  all  the  profane  writers.  The  age  te 
which  he  lived  is  itot  known,  thoog|h  some  sop- 
pose  it  to  be  about  168  vears  after  the  Troiatt 
war,  or,  according  to  omers,  160  years  before 
the  foondation  of  Rome.  Acoordiog  to  Pater- 
enlus,  he  flourished  988  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  or  884,  according  to  Herodotus,  who 
supposed  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Hesiod. 
The  Arondelian  Marbles  fix  his  era  907  yean 
before  Christ,  and  made  him  also  contempora- 
ry with  Hesiod.  This  diversity  of  opinions  proven 
the  antiquity  of  Homer;  ai|d  the  uncertain^ 
prevails  also  concerning  the  place  of  his  nativi- 
ty. No  less  than  seven  illostrloos  cities  disputed 
the  right  of  havioff  given  birth  to  the  greatest  of 
poets,  as  it  is  wellespressed  in  these  lines: 
SmMfrna,  CUoe,  Colophon^  SaUmia,  Jttedos,  Jr- 
gos^  Jttketuif 

(Miedepairi/teerttity  Hmm  tvA. 

He  was  called  JIMes^gtnet,  because  lumioeed 
to  be  bom  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Mele8» 
There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  esteUishod 
a  school  at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lift, 
and,  indeed,  this  opinion  is  ihvonred  by  the  pfO*> 
sent  inhabitants  of  the  islead,  who  still  glory  te 
showing  to  travellers  the  seats  where  the  vsao* 
rable  muter  and  his  poptti  nt  in  Hie  kelltir  of 
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t  lacft^  at  Hm  4iitttee  of  almit  tar 
dM  ■odera  eajiitel  of  tiM  idaod.    ThMO  diliU 
cnltMs  and  doobti  have  oot  baea  reoMnrad, 
Itoof^   Aristotle,    Uerodotat,   Plalaich,   and 
athen,  have  empleyed  ihnu  pea  ia  writina  bii 
life,    la  hit  two  eelebrated  poeoM,  aalled  Ibe 
niad  and  Odyiaey,  Homer  has  displayed  tfie 
most  coDtammale  knowledge  of  boBaa  aatme, 
and  fcodered  himself  immortal  by  the  sablimi* 
-fy,  the  fire,  sweetoem  and  elegaace  of  his  poe- 
tnf .    He  deservee  a  greater  share  of  admiratioa 
whea  we  consider  that  be  wrote  withoat  a  mo- 
del, and  that  none  of  his  poetical  imitators  bare 
been  able  to  sorpan,  or,  perhaps,  to  eqoal  their 
mat  master.    If  there  are  any  faalts  fonnd  in 
bis  poetry,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  age 
ia  which  be  lired,  and  not  to  himj  and  we  most 
abaerre,  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  Homer 
for  his  happy  successor  Viigil.  In  his  Iliad,  Ho- 
mer has  described  the  resentmeat  of  Achilles, 
and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Qrecian  army 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.    In  the  Odyssey,  the 
poet  has  for  his  sabject  the  retom  of  Ulysses  in- 
to his  country,  with  the  many  misfgrtanes  which 
attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  These 
Iwo  poems  are  each  divided  into  24  books,  the 
saoBe  number  as  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, and  though  the  Diad  claims  an  uncontested 
superiority  over  the  Odyssey,  yet  the  same  force, 
the  same  sublimity  aad  elegance,  prevail,  though 
divested  of  its  more  powerful  fire;  and  Longi- 
nas,  the  most  refined  of  critics,  beaatifnily  com- 
l^ares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day,  and  the  dlyney 
to  the  settiag  sua,  and  observes,  that  the  latter 
atiU  preserves  its  original  splendour  and  majes- 
ty, though  deprived  of  its  meridian  heat    The 
poetry  of  Hon^r  was  so  universally  admired, 
(bat,  in  ancient  times,  every  man  of  learning 
coald  repeat  with  (hcility  any  passage  in  the  Il- 
iad or  Oidyss^;  and,  iadeed,  it  was  a  suffideat 
aathority  to  settle  disputed  bouodaries,  or  to 
•apport  any  araument    The  poems  of  Homer 
are  the  eoaapositiaas  of  a  maa  who  travelled  and 
ciamined  with  the  aiost  critical  acearacy  what- 
ever deserved  notice  and  claimed  attention. 
Modem  travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  dif- 
ferent soeaes  which  the  pea  of  Homer  described 
about  3000  years  aco,  still  existing  in  the  same 
navaried  form,  and  the  sailor,  who  steers  his 
coarse  along  the  .Aegean,  sees  all  the  promonto- 
ries and  rMks  which  eppeared  to  Nestor  and 
Heaelaas,  when  they  returned  victorioas  from 
the  Trojan  war.    The  ancients  had  such  vene- 
ntion  for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  tem- 
ples and  altars  to  him,  buboffered  sacrifices,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.    The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  eelebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in  his 
konour,  and  medals  were  struck,  which  repre- 
aeated  him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  bis  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,    la  Efljpt  his  metooiy  was  conse- 
crated oy  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  erected  a 
anagniflcent  temple,  widUa  which  was  placed  a 
alatoe  of  the  poet  beautifully  surrounded  with  a 
nnresentatioo  of  (he  sevea  eities  which  contend- 
ed for  the  honour  of  his  birth.    The  inbabitaats 
oi  Cos,  one  of  the  Sporades,  boasted  that  Ho- 
■MT  was  buried  in  their  island;  and  the  Cypri- 
ans claimed  the  same  honour,  and  said  that  he 
was  bora  of  Themisto,  a  feaala  native  of  Cy- 


begeaerally  placed  his  oompotitj 
piUoWy  vriili  his  sword;  aad  he  ei 


Ibad  of  BoBcr,  (bat 
itions  under  bit 
md  he  earefally  depo- 
sited die  Iliad  in  oae  of  the  richest  and  most 
vaiaable  eahkats  of  Dariae,  observing,  that  the 
most  perfect  work  of  human  genius  ought  to  be 
preserved  ia  a  boa  the  most  valuable  and  pre- 
cious ia  the  world.    It  is  said,  that  Pisistratnt, 
tyrant  of  Atheas,  was  the  first  who  collected 
and  arranged  die  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  Uie  man- 
ner m  which  they  now  appear  to  us;  and  that  it 
is  to  the  well-directed  pursoiu  of  Lycurgns  that 
we  are  iadebted  for  their  preservation.    Many 
of  the  ancienu  have  written  the  life  of  Homer, 
yet  their  inquiries  and  labours  have  not  much 
contributed  to  prove  the  native  place,  the  pa- 
rentage, and  conneiions,  of  a  man  whom  some 
have  represented  as  deprived  of  sighL     Be- 
sides die  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  die  opinion,  of  some  audiors,  a  po- 
em   apon    Amphiaraas's    expedition    agaiast 
Thebes,  besides  the  Phooeis,  tne  Cercopes,  the 
small  Iliad,  the  Epicichlides,  and  the  Bairaeho- 
myomacbia,  and  many  hymns  to  some  of  the 
gods.    The  merit  of  origioality  is  taken  very 
improperly,  perhaps,  from  Homer,  by  those  who 
suppose,  with  Clemens  Alex.  6  Strom,  that  ha 
borrowed  ftom  Orpheus,  or  that,  according  to 
Saidas,  (noes  Carinnut)  betook  his  plaa  of 
the  Iliad  from   Corinnus,  an  epic  poet,  who 
wrote  on  the  Trojan  war,  at  the  veiy  time  the 
Greeks  besieged  Uiat  famed  city.    Agatboo,  an 
ancient  painter,  according  to  JElian,  represent- 
ed die  merit  of  the  poet  in  a  manner  as  bold  at 
it  is  iadelicate.    Nomer  was  represented  as  vih 
mitiap;,  and  all  odier  poets  as  swallowing  what 
he  ejected.    Of  the  anmerous  commeataries 
published  on  Homer,  that  of  Eustathin,  bishop 
of  Thessaloaica,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive 
and  erudite.    The  best  editions  of  Homer's  Ill- 
ad  and  Odyssey  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be 
Banes,  S  vols,  4to.  Caatab.  1711;  diat  of  Glas- 
gow, ft  vols.  fol.  1168;  diatof  Berglerus.  2  vols. 
ISmo.  Amst.  1107;  that  of  Dr.  Clarke,  of  die 
Iliad,  t  vols.  4to.  1129,  and  of  die  Odyssey,  1740; 
and  that  of  Oxford,  6  vols.  8vo.  1780,  contain- 
ing the  scholia,  hymns,  and  an  index.  Hirodot* 
2,  c.  6S.— TJkeocri/.  16.— ^tfriilot.  Pott — Slrtb. 
— /Xo.   Ckr^  SS.  Ora/.— Palis.  2,  9,  10.— 
Aeitodor.  9.— «£llaii.  F.  U,  13.— Fo/.  Max. 
8,  c  8.— Qimnlij.  1,  6,  10,  12.— Patere.  1,  c. 

5.— Dianys.  HaL^Plvl.  in^Ux  kjc One 

of  the  Greek  poets  called  Pleiades,  born  at  Hi- 
erapolis,  B.  C.  26S.  He  wrote  46  tragedies, 
all  lost ^Tbere  were  seven  other  poets,  of  in- 
ferior note,  who  bore  the  name  of  Homer. 

Hom6lb,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Tbessaly,  once 
the  residence  of  die  Centaurs.     Virg,  JEtL  1, 
v.  676. 
HomSlba,  a  mountain  of  Magnesia. 
NoMOLiprus,  a  son  of  Hercules  aad  Zan- 
this.    JfpoUod. 

HoMOLOiDas,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of 
Thebes.  8UU.  Tktb.  7,  v.  262. 
HoMOVADBirsxs,  a  people  of  Cilicia. 
Howoa,  a  virtue  wcnrsbinped  at  Rome.  Her 
first  temple  was  erected  by  Sclpio  Africanns, 
and  another  was  afterwards  built  by  Claad- 
Maiealhis.    Cic.  de  JVbt.  D.  2,  c  23. 
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HoHORivs,  «n  emperor  of  the  western  em* 
pire  of  Romet  who  succeeded  his  father  Theo- 
doiius  the  Great,  with  hit  brother  Arcadiui.  He 
w&B  neither  bold  nor  vicious,  bat  he  was  of  a 
modest  and  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  enterprise, 
and  fearful  of  danger.  He  conquered  his  ene> 
mies  by  means  of  bis  generals,  and  suffered 
bimseif  and  his  people  to  be  governed  by  minis- 
ters, who  took  advantage  of  their  imperial  roiis- 
ter^s  indolence  and  inactivity.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy  in  the  S9th  year  of  bis  age,  15th  of  Au- 
gust, A.  D.  483.  He  left  no  issue,  though  he 
married  two  wives.  Under  him  and  his  brother 
the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  two  different 
empires.  The  successors  of  Honorius.  who  fixed 
their  residence  at  Rome,  were  called  the  empe- 
rors of  the  west,  and  (be  successors  of  Arcadius, 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  were 
,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  emperors  of  the 
eastern  Roman  empire.  This  division  of  power 
proved  fatal  to  both  empires,  and  they  soon  look- 
ed upon  one  another  with  indifference,  contempt, 
and  jealousy. 

HoRA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  supposed  to  be 
Hersilia,  tvho  married  Romulus.  She  was  said 
to  preside  over  be&uty.     (hnd.  Met.  14,  v.  861. 

HoRAciT£,  a  people  near  Illyricum. 

HoRAPOLLo,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  age  is 
unknown.  His  Hwrcglxfphica,  a  curious  and  en- 
tertaining book,  has  been  edited  by  Coin,  de 
Pauw,4to.  UltraJ.  1127. 

HoRiE,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter  aud 
Themis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eunomia, 
Pice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
aeasons  who  presided  over  the  spring,  summer, 
and  winter,  and  were  represented  by  the  poets 
as  opening  the  gates  of  heaven  aud  of  Olympus. 
Hom<r.  n.  5,  v.  749.^Fatis.  5,  c  U.—Uttiod. 
Thtog.  V.  902. 

HoRATiA,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed  by 
uer  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the  Cu- 
riatii.     Cic.  de  /tie.  2,  c.  20. 

UdRATius    CocLis.      Fid    Codes. Q. 

Fleccus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Veuusia. 
His  father  was  a  IVeedman,  and,  though  poor 
in  his  circumstances,  he  liberally  educated  his 
son,  and  sent  him  to  learn  philosophy  at  Athens, 
after  he  had  receive^  the  lessons  of  the  best 
masters  at  Rome.  Horace  followed  Brntos  from 
Athens,  and  the  timidity  which  he  betrayed  at 
the  battle  of  Philippi  so  effectually  discoura^ 
bim,  that  he  for  ever  abandoned  the  profession 
of  arms,  and,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  he  applied 
himself  to  cultivate  poetry.  His  rising  talents 
claimed  the  attention  of  Viipl  and  Varius,  who 
recemmended  him  to  .the  care  of  Mecsnas  and 
Aogostus,  the  most  celebrated  patrons^f  litera- 
ture. Under  the  fostering  patronage  of  the 
emperor  and  of  his  minister,  Horace  gave  him- 
self up  to  indolence  and  refined  pleasure.  He 
was  a  follower  of  E;>icurus,  and  while  he  libe- 
rally indulged  his  appetites,  he  neglected  the 
ealls  of  ambition,  and  never  suffered  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  popularity  or 
public  employments.  He  even  refused  to  be- 
come the  seckvtary  of  Augustus,  and  the  em- 
peror was  not  offended  at  his  refusal.  He  lived 
at  the  table  of  bis  illustrious  patrons  as  if  he 
%ve|-e  in  his  own  house;  and  Augustas,  while  sit- 


ting at  his  meals  with  Viigil  at  his  right  band 
and  Horace  at  his  left,  often  ridiculed  the  short 
breath  of  the  former,  and  Uie  watery  eyes  of 
the  latter,  by  observing  that  he  sat  betweea 
tears  and  sighs,  Ego  sum  inter  napiria  fy  laery' 
mas.  Horace  was  warm  in  his  friendship,  and, 
if  ever  any  ill-judged  reflection  had  caused  of- 
fence, the  poet  immediately  made  every  conces- 
sion which  could  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  not 
destroy  the  good  purposes  of  friendly  society. 
Horace  died  in  the  61th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
8.  His  gaiety  was  suitable  to  the  liveliness  and 
dissipation  of  a  court;  and  his  familiar  intimacy 
with  Mecsenas  has  induced  some  to  believe  that 
the  death  of  Horace  was  violent,  and  that  he 
hastened  himself  out  of  the  world  to  accompany 
his  friend.  The  11th  ode  of  his  second  book, 
which  was  written  during  the  last  illness  of 
Mecaenas,  is  too  serious  to  be  considered  as  a 
poetical  rhapsody,  or  unmeaning  effusion,  and, 
indeed,  the  poet  survived  the  patron  only  three 
weeks,  and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  buried  near 
those  of  his  friend.  He  left  all  his  possessions 
to  Augustus.  The  poetry  of  Horace,  so  much 
commended  for  its  elegance  and  sweetness,  is 
deservedly  censured  for  the  licentious  expres- 
sions and  indelicate  thoughts  which  be  too  fre^ 
qiieutly  introduces.  In  his  odes  be  has  imitated 
Pindar  and  Anacreon ;  and  if  be  has  confessed 
himself  to  be  inferior  to  the  former,  be  hai 
shown  that  he  bean  the  palm  over  the  latter  by 
his  more  ingenious  and  refined  sentiments,  by 
the  ease  and  melody  of  his  expressions,  and  by 
the  pleasing  variety  of  his  numbers.  In  his 
satii^es  and  epistlns,  Horace  displays  much  wit, 
and  much  satirical  humour,  without  much  poet- 
ry, and  his  style,  simple  and  unadorned,  differs 
little  from  prosaical  composition.  In  his  art  of 
poetry  he  has  shown  much  taste  and  judgment, 
and  has  rendered  in  Latin  hexameters,  what 
Aristotle  had,  some  ages  before,  delivered  to  hia 
pupils  in  Greek  prose;  the  poet  gives  judicioua 
rules  and  useful  precepts  to  the  most  powerful 
and  opulent  citizens  of  Rome,  who,  in  the  midat 
of  peace  and  enjoyment,  wished  to  cultivate 
poetry  and  court  the  muses.  The  best  editlone 
of  Horace  will  be  found  to  be  that  of  Basil,  fol. 
1580,  illustrated  by  eighty  commeotators;  that 
of  Baxter^s,  edited  by  Gesner,  8vo.  Lips.  1752; 
and  that  of  Glasgow,   12mo.   1744.    8wt,  in 

JSug.-^Ovid.  Trisi.  4,  el.  10,  y.  49. ^Three 

brave  Romans,  bom  at  the  same  birth,  who 
fought  against  the  three  Curiatii,  about  667 
years  before  Christ.  This  celebrated  fight  wai 
fouefat  between  the  h1>8tile  camps  of  the  people 
of  Alba  and  Rome,  and  on  their  success  depend* 
ed  the  victory.  In  the  first  attack  two  of  the 
Horatii  were  killed,  and  the  only  surviving  bro- 
ther, by  joining  artifice  to  valonr,  obtained  an 
honourable  trophy,  by  pretending  to  fly  from  fbe 
field  of  battle,  he  easily  separated  his  antago- 
nists, and,  in  attacking  them  one  by  one,  he  waa 
enabled  to  conquer  them  all.  As  he  relvmed 
victorious  to  Rome,  his  sister  reproached  him 
with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  whom 
she  was  promised  in  marriage.  He  was  in- 
censed at  tlie  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sister.  Thit 
violence  raised  the  indignation  of  the  pcoplaj 
he  was  tried  and  capitally  condemned,    nil 
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«,  hiyneyer,  pleaded  in  bis  ib- 
Toar;  ike  sentence  bf  deatti  wai  exchanged  for 
a  aore  moderate  bat  more  ignomijiious  pnnish- 
laent,  and  he  was  only  compelled  to  pass  under 
the  jeke.  A  trophy  was  raised  in  tne  Roman 
Ibfum,  on  which  he  suspended  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered  Curiatii.  Cte.  de  hnent.  2,  c  S6.-< 

In.  1,  c.  24,  &e.— Dionys.  Hal.  S,  e.  S. A 

Homan  consul,  who  defeated  the  Sabioes. 

A  consul,  who  dedicated  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitidiaus.  During  the  ceremony  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  his  son,  but  he  did  not 
Ibrget  the  sacred  character  he  then  bore  for  the 
feeTinjpi  of  a  parent,  and  continued  the  dedi- 
catioo  after  ordering  the  body  to  be  buried. 

HoBCiAs,  the  general  of  SOOO  Macedonians, 
who  revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cappadocia. 
Po^cm.  4. 

HoEBOsoAs,  a  name  which  some  of  the  Per- 
•inn  king!!  bore  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  em- 


HoRESTi,  a  people  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
the  inkabitants  of  Eskdale  now  in  Scotland. 
Tbctt.  ^g.  38. 

HoR&ATus,  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who  fought 
with  another  priTate  soldier  in  sight  of  the  whole 
aimy  of  Alexander.     Curt.  9,  c.  7. 

HoBTtNsiA.,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daog^- 
ier  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  whose  eloquence 
ahe  had  inherited  in  the  most  eminent  degree. 
When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged  14,000  women 
to  pve  upon  oath  an  account  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  Hor- 
tensia  undertook  to  plead  their  cause,  and  was 
so  successful  in  her  attempt,  that  1000  of  her 
female  fellow-sofierers  escaped  from  the  avarice 
«r  the  triumvirate.     Vol.  Max.  8,  c  3. 

hoRTENsiA  LEX,  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  dic- 
tator, A.  U.  C.  861.  it  ordered  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  iuiplicit  obedience 
to  whatever  was  enacted  by  the  commons.  The 
nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  hud  claim- 
ed an  absolute  exemptioo. 

UoATA,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  youth,  and  patronized  all  exhorta- 
tions to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds.  She  is 
the  same  as  Hersilia. 

HoRTA  or  HoRTiNUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabincs, 
en  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber. 
rWg.  JEn.  7,  V.  716. 

^  Hortensius,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
began  to  distinjcoish  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
in  the  Roman  forum,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
His  friend  and  successor  Cicero  speaks  with 
great  eologinm  of  his  oratorical  powers,  and 
mentions  the  uncommon  extent  of  his  memory. 
The  afiected  actions  of  Hortensius  at  the  bar, 
procured  him  the  ridiculous  surname  of  Diony- 
sia,  a  celebrated  stage-dancer  at  that  time.  He 
was  praetor  and  consul,  and  died  50  years  before 
Christ,  in  his  63d  year.  His  orations  are  not 
extant.  Quintilian  mentiohs  them  as  undeserv- 
ing the  great  commendations  which  Cicero  had 
so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them.  Hortensius 
was  very  rich,  and^not  less  than  10,000  casks 
of  Arvisiao  wine  were  found  in  his  cellar  after 
hie  death.  He  had  written  pieces  of  amorous 
poetry,  sad  annals,  all  lost.   Cic.  in  BrviL  ad 


Jttie.  de  Oral.  Ice.— rsrro.  de  R.  R.  3,  e.  ». 

Cort>io,  a  grandson  of  the  orator  of  the 

same  name,  fhmous  for  his  lasciviousness. 

A  rich  Roman,  who  asked  the  elder  Cato  for 
his  wife,  to  procreate  children.  Cato  gave  his 
wife  to  his  friend,  and  took  her  again  after  hit 
death.  This  behaviour  of  Cato  was  highly  cen- 
sured at  Rome,  and  it  was  observed,  that  Cato's 
wife  had  entered  the  bouse  of  Hortensius  very 
poor,  but  that  she  returned  to  the  bed  of  Cato 

in  the  greatest  opulence.    Flut.  m  Cat A 

Roman,  slain  by  Antony  on  bis  brother's  tomb. 

M A  prsetor  who  gave  up  Macedonia  to 

Brutus.  Id. One  of  SyU»'s  lieutenants.  Id, 

A  Roman,  the  fhrst  who  introduced  the  eat- 
ing of  peacocks  at  Rome.  This  tvas  at  the  feast 
he  gave  when  he  was  created  augur. 

HoRTONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  confines  of 
the  iEqui.     Iav.  3,  c.  SO. 
HoRus,  a  son  of  Isis,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 

Egyptians. A  king  of  Assyria. 

HospiTALis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans,  as  the  pA  of  hospitality. 
^HosTiLiA  LEX  was  coactcd  A.  U.  C.  683. 
By  it  such  as  were  among  the  enemies  of  the 
republic,  or  absent  when  the  state  required  their 
assistance  were  guilty  of  rapine. 

HosTiUA,  a  large  town  on  the  Po.  TaeiL 
.inn.  2,  c.  40.->Piin.  21,  c  12. 

HosTius  HosTiLius,  a  warlike  Roman,  pre* 
sented  with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus,  for 
his  intrepid  behaviour  in  a  battle.    Dtcntp, 

Hal. A  consul. A  Latin  poet,  in  the  age 

of  J.  Caesar,  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  wan 
of  Istria.    Jtfoerofr.  Sat.  6,  c.  3  and  5. 

HuNHi,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  invaded 
the  empire  of  Rome  in  the  fiflh  century,  and 
settled  in  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Hungary. 

Hyacintiiia,  an  annual  solemnity  at  Amyclse, 
in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinlhas  and  Apollo. 
It  continued  for  three  days,  during  which  time 
the  grief  of  the  people  was  so  great  for  the  death 
of  Hyacinthiis,  that  they  did  not  adorn  their  hair 
with  gailands  during  their  festivals,  nor  eat 
bread,  but  fed  only  upon  sweatments.  They  did 
not  even  sing  pxans  in  honour  of  Apollo,  or  ob- 
serve any  of  the  solemnities  which  were  usual 
at  other  sacrifices.  On  the  second  day  of  tb6 
festival  there  were  a  number  of  different  exhi- 
bitions. Youths,  with  their  garments  girt  about 
them,  entertained  the  spectators,  by  playing 
sometimes  upon  the  flute,  or  upon  the  harp,  and 
by  singing  anapestic  songs,  in  loud  echoing 
voices,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Others  passed 
across  the  theatre  mounted  upon  horses  richly 
adorned,  and  at  the  same  time,  choirs  of  young 
men  came  upon  the  stage  singing  their  uncouth 
rustic  songs,  and  accompanied  by  persons  who 
danced  at  the  sound  of  vocal  and  iostrunmntal 
music,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  Some 
virgins  were  also  introduced  in  chariots  of  wood, 
covered  at  the  top,  and  magniGoenlly  adorned. 
Others  appeared  in  race  chariots.  The  city  be- 
gan then  to  be  filled  with  joy,  and  immense 
numbers  of  victims  were  oflered  on  tlie  altars  of 
Apollo,  and  the  votaries  liberally  entertained 
their  fViends  and  slaves.  During  this  latter  part 
i  of  the  festivity,  all  were  eager  to  be  present  at 
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liie  siinei>  ind  the  ci^  irat  aJIflMft  deiohite, 
•nd  without  inhatutanU.  Jitken.  4 — Ovuf.  Afet. 
10.  T.  2I9.~.Paus.  S,  c.  1  and  19. 

HvACiNTHUB,  a  SOD  of  Amyclas  and  Dio- 
ttiede,  greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephynii. 
He  returned  the  former's  love,  and  Zephymi, 
incensed  at  his  coldness  and  indifference,  resolv- 
ed to  punish  his  riTal.  As  Apollo,  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  Hjacinthus,  -once 
played  at  quoit  with  his  pupil,  Zepbyrus  blew 
the  qaoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown  by  Apollo, 
upon  the  head  of  Hyacintfaiis,  and  he  was  killed 
by  the  blow.  Apollo  was  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  Hyacinihus,  that  he  changed  his  blood 
into  a  flower,  which  bore  his  name,  and  placed 
his  body  among  the  constellations.  The  Spar* 
tans  also  established  yearly  festivals  in  honour 
of  the  4iepfaew  of  their  king.  [  Vid.  Hyacintbia.] 
Paus.  S,  c.  19.— Owd.  Met.  10,  v.  186,  &c.— 
Jtpollod.  3,&c. 

HtIdes,  five  daughters  of  Atlas  king  of  Mau« 
ritaoia,  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of 
their  brother  Hyas,  who  bad  been  killed  by  a 
wild  boar,  that  they  pined  away  and  died.  They 
became  stars  after  death,  and  were  placed  near 
Taurus,  one  of  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  They 
received  the  name  of  Hyades  from  their  brother 
Hyas.  Their  names  are  Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eu- 
dora,  Coronis,  and  Polyxo.  To  these  some  have 
added  Thione  and  Prodice,  snd  they  maintain* 
ed,that  they  were  daughters  oHlyas  and  iEthra, 
one.  of  the  Oceanides.  Euripides  calls  them 
daughters  of  Erecbtheus.  The  ancients  suppos- 
ed that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Hyades  was 
always  attended  with  much  rain,  whence  the 
name  (v«  pluo.)  (hnd.  Fait.  5,  t.  166. — Hy- 
^fi.  fab.  ISi.—Eurip.  in  Ion. 

HtIokis,  a  Phrygian,  father  pf  Marsyas.  He 
invented  the  flute.  PhU.de  Musk, 

HtXla,  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
where  the  gorenimont  is  the  same  as  at  Spar- 
ta.— —One  of  Olana^i  attendant  nymphs. 
Ovid. 

HtampSus,  a  ci^  of  Pkoeit,  on  Ae  Cepbi- 
tus,  founded  by  the  Hyantbes.     Htrodot.  8. 

Htavthbs,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boeotia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is 
eometimes  called  Hyanihka,  because  he  is  king 
«40f  Boeotia.     Ovid.  Met  S,  v;  147. 

Htaktis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

Htabbita,  a  man  who  endeavoured  to  imi- 
iate*  Timogenes,  &c.  HortA.  1,  ep.  19,  t.  16. 

Htas,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Mauritania,  by 
JEthra.  His  extreme  fondness  for  sbootins  prov- 
•cd  fatal  to  him,  and,  in  bis  attempts  to  rob  a  lio- 
ness of  her  whelps,  be  was  killed  by  the  enrag- 
•ed  animal.  Some  say  that  be  died  h^  the  bite  of 
a  serpent,  and  others  that  he  was  killed  by  a 
wild  boar.  His  sisters  mourned  his  death  with 
such  constant  lamentations,  that  Jupiter,  in  com- 
passion to  their  sorrow,  changed  them  into  stars. 
{Fill.  Hyades.]  H^n  fab.  192.— Onid.  Fasi. 

fi,  T.  no. 

Htbla,  a  mountain  in  EMcily,  called  after- 
wards Megara,  where  thyme  and  odoriferous 
flowers  of  oil  sorts  grew  in  abundance.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  its  honey.  There  is,  at  the  foot  of  the 
jttoontain,  a  town  of  the  same  name.  There  is 
atao  another  near  mount  iEtia,  dose  to  Cataaa. 


PiW.  4»f.  as.^^r^knk.  6-^m^  f.  c  T^ 
dc.  Vert.  S,  c.  4S,  1.  6,e.  S6.— fitf.  14,  t.  S9w 

-^Siat.  14,  ?.  SOI. JL  city  of  Attica  bean 

also  the  name  of  Hybla. 
Htbbsas,  an  orattor  of  Caria,  kc  Strei.  IS. 
UTBauNBs,  a  people  near  Thrace. 
Utccaeok,  (plur.  «,)  a  town  of  Sidlj,  the 
native  place  of  Lais. 

Htoa  and  Htde,  a  town  of  l^dia,  under 

mount  Tfflolus,  which  some  rappoie  to  be  the 

same  as  Sardes. 

Htdara,  a  town  of  Ameaia.    8tr^.  12. 

HrDARim,  one  of  the  seven  noble  Persiaps 

who  conspired  to  destroy  the  usurper  Smerdii, 

kc.     Herodot.  8  and  6 Strtib.  1 1. 

Htvaspss,  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  by  Susa. 

— rity.  G.4,v.211. Another  in  India,  now 

Bekut  or  CAeitmi,  the  boundaries  of  Alezander'a 
conquests  in  the  east.  It  falls  into  the  Indoa. 
Cwt.  6,  c.  2.— LMoaa.  8,  t.  227.— Hornt.  1, 

od.  22,  T.  7 — Strab.  16. A  friend  of  iEneas, 

killed  in  the  Kutullan  war.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  t. 
747. 

Htdra,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infest- 
ed the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lema  in  Pe* 
loponnesos.  It  was  the  firnit  of  Echidna's  onioo 
with  Typbon.  It  had  an  hundred  beads  aeeord- 
ing  to  Diodorus;  fifty,  according  to  Simonides; 
and  nine,  aecordfaig  to  the  more  received  opi- 
nion of  ApoUedoms,  Hyginos,  &c.  As  soon  aa 
one  of  these  heads  was  cut  off,  two  immediate- 
ly grew  up,  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped  by  fire. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy 
this  dreadful  monster,  and  this  he  easily  effected 
with  the  assistance  of  lolaus,  who  applied  a 
bumiog  iron  to  the  wounds  as  soon  as  one  bead 
was  cut  off.  While  Hercules  was  destroying  the 
hydra,  Juno,  jealous  of  his  glory,  seat  a  sea  crab 
to1>ite  his  foot.  This  new  enemy  was  soon  dis- 
patched; and  Juno,  unable  to  succeed  an  her  at- 
tempts to  lessen  the  fame  of  Hereules,  placed 
the  crab  among  the  constellations,  where  it  Is 
now  called  the  Cancer.  The  conqueror  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  and,  nrem 
that  circumstance,  all  the  wounds  which  he  gave 
proved  incurable  and  mortal,  i/csied.  7%eqg.«- 
JpoOod  2,  c.  6.— Pom.  6,  c.  17.— ^Ovui.  MH. 
9,  T.  69.— Horat  4,  od.  4,  v.  61 — Ptr|r«  -A. 
6,  T.  276, 1.  7,  T.  668. 

Htdraotss,  a  river  of  India,  crossed  by 
Aleiander. 

HTDaopHtfaiA,  a  festival  observed  at  Athens, 
called  Ajro  Tsu  ^o{tir  uim^^fitm  earryuif  itfa-. 
Ur.  It  was  celebrated  in  commemoratioB  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  deluge  of  OeneaUoa 
and  Ogyges. 

HTDauNTim  and  Htdrus,  a  city  of  Cala- 
bria, 60  miles  south  of  Brundusinm.  As  the  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  60  miles, 
Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  Vanro,  Pompey's  lien- 
tenant  meditated  the  building  here  a  bridge 
across  the  Adriatic  Though  so  favourably  situ- 
ated, Hydms,  now  called  dnmlo,  is  but  an  in- 
significant town,  scaree  containing  SOOO  inhabit 
tants.    Plin.  S,  c.  IL^Cic.  16,«flil.  21,  L  16, 
ep.  6. — IJilMfl.  6,  T.  S76. 
HTDausA,  a  town  of  Attica.    Strab.  9 . 
.  HtjIla,  a  town  of  Lncaaia.  <Slra6. 6. 
Htimfsal,  aicii  of  Mtcipsa,  bratfaer  (o  Ad- 
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lieiM,  Bordered  by  Jagurtht,  after  (he  dettfc 
of  Ma  father.     SoUwi  de  J%g,  BeU. 

Htittus,  a  towD  of  Boeotia.  Pmm.  9,  e,  24. 

HrsEiA  or  Htgiba,  the  god^ett  of  health, 
daughter  of  iSscalapius,  held  io  great  ▼eoera- 
lioD  among  the  aoeienls.  Her  statoet  repre- 
lented  her  with  a  Teil,  and  the  matrons  usaally 
eooaecrated  fheir  IocIm  to  her.  She  wai  also 
represented  oa  mooomeDts  as  a  young  woman 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  cup,  oot  of  which  the  serpent  sometimes 
drank.  According  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is 
Ike  same  as  Minerra,  who  reeeiYed  that  name 
from  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a  statue,  be- 
caaie  in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the  means 
of  earing  an  architect,  whose  assistance  he  want- 
ed to  boild  a  temple.    Plui.  in  Pirid,-^Pans. 

Htgiava,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

C.  Jul.  Htoihus,  a  grammarian,  one  of  (he 
freedmen  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  or,  according  to  some,  be  was  a 
Spaniard,  rtrj  intimate  with  Otid.  He  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  the  library  of  mount  Pala- 
tine, and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by  the 
liberality  of  C.  Licinios  He  wrote  a  mytho- 
logical history,  which  he  called  fables,  and  Poe- 
Heon  Jittranomietmj  besides  treatises  on  the  ci- 
ties of  Italy,  on  such  Roman  families  as  were 
descended  from  die  TVojans,  a  book  on  aaieul- 
tne,  commeDtaries  on  yirml,  the  lives  of  great 
Men,  &c.  now  lost  The  best  edition  of  Hygi- 
Boa  is  (hat  of  Munfcems,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst. 
1S81.  These  compositions  have  been  greatly 
mutilated,  and  their  incorrectness  and  their  bad 
Iffttinity,  have  induced  some  to  suppose  that  they 
itro  spurioof .  Swtan.  de  Gram. 

UrisA  and  Hflas,  a  river  of  Mysia,  where 
Uylas  was  drowned.  Viirg,  G.  S,  v.  6. A  co- 
lony of  Pbods. 

Htulctoa,  bne  of  Actaeon^s  dogs,  from  his 
bflorfeing,  {vK^Mtm  kdro,)  Oetd.  Met.  8. 

HTLJft,  a  small  town  of  Boeotia.  Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

HTLiBvs,  a  name  even  to  some  centaurs, 
eae  of  whom  was  killed  by  Hercules  on  mount 

fboloe.     Vtrg,  JEn.  8,  ▼.  294. Another  by 

tliesens,  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Stat.  Th. 

1,  T.  tei.^Omd.  Met.  12,  v.  818. Aoo- 

fter  killed  by  Bacdiut.  Sfaf.  Th,  6,  v.  580.— 

Vwg.  a.  2,  ?.  457. A  fourth  killed  by  Ata- 

laata.  wljpottod.  9. One  of  Acteoo's  dogs. 

HtLAs,  a  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  Mysia 
md  Meaodiee,  stolen  away  by  Hercules,  and 
WRied  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis.  On 
flie  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take 
a  mpply  of  fresh  water,  and  Hylas,  following 
the  emniple  of  his  companions,  went  to  the  foon- 
tain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  water  and 
was  drowned.  The  poets  have  embellished  this 
tragical  story,  by  spring,  that  the  nymphs  of  the 
river,  enamoared  of  the  beautiful  Hylas,  carri- 
ed him  away;  and  thai  Hercules,  disconsolate 
At  ttie  losB'of  his  favourite  youth,  filled  the  woods 
and  mountains  with  his  complaints,  and,  at  last, 
abandoned  the  Argonautic  expedition  to  go  and 
•eek  him.    JpoUad.  1,  c.  9.— £fi^.  fab.  14, 

ni  — rSry.  fe.  B.—Properi.  1,  el.  20. A 

iiTarofBilhynia.    PM  5,  c.  82. 

HriAV,  a  dog  Beatified  in  Vvg,  Bel  8. 


Htlus,  a  river  of  Magna  Orecia. 

Htllaicus,  a  pari  3t  Pelopooaesus,  near 
Messenia. 

Htllus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejaniray 
who,  soon  alter  his  fadier's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  by  the 
envy  of  Eurystheus,  and  obliged,  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  Uyllus  and  the  rest  of  the  Heraclidse, 
and  marched  against  Eurystheus.  Hvllus  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed  with 
his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his  head  to 
Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Sometime  after  he 
attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus  with  the 
Heraclide,  and  was  killed  in  single  combat  by 
Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia.  [Fid.  HeraclldCy 
Hercules.]  /Ifrodof.  7,  c.  204.  kjc-^Sirab,  9. 

— Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  279. A  river 

of  Lydia,  flowing  into  the  Hermus.  It  is  called 
also  Pbryx.  liv*  87,  c.  88. — Hercdot.  1,  c 
180. 

HtlovSmb,  the  wife  of  Cyllaras,  who  killed 
herself  the  moment  her  husband  vras  murdered 
by  the  Lapithae      (hid.  Met  12,  v.  405. 

HTLOPHlor,  a  people  of  iBtbiopia.  Diod,  S. 

Htii£vjbus  and  Htmen,  the  god  of  marriage 
among  the  Greeks,  was  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ve- 
nus, or,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo  and  one 
of  the  muses.  Hymenseus,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinions,  was  a  young  Athenian  of  ex> 
traordinary  beauty,  but  ignoble  origin.  He  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  noblest  of  his  countiymen,  and,  as  ■ 
the  rank  and  elevation  of  his  mistress  removed 
him  from  her  presence  and  conversation,  be  con- 
tented himself  to  follow  her  wherever  she  went 
In  a  certain  procession,  in  which  all  the  ma- 
trons of  Athens  went  to  Eleusis,  Hymenacus,  to 
accompany  his  mistress,  disguised  himself  in 
woman's  clothes,  and  joined  the  religious  troop. 
His  youth,  and  Uie  fairness  of  his  features,  fa- 
voured bis  disguise.  A  great  part  of  the  pro- 
cession was  seized  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  some 
pirates,  and  Hymeoieus,  who  shared  the  captivi- 
ty of  bis  mistress,  encouraged  his  female  com- 
panions, and  assassinated  their  ravishers  while 
they  were  asleep.  Imniediateiy  aAer  this,  Hy- 
menoeus  repaired  to  Athens,  and  promised  to  r^ 
store  to  liberty  thamatrons  who  had  been  enslav- 
ed, provided  he  was  allowed  to  marry  one  among 
them  who  was  the  object  of  his  passion.  The 
Athenians  consented  and  Hymeneus  experien- 
ced so  much  felicity  in  his  marriage  stale,  that 
the  people  of  Athens  instituted  feslivals  in  hia 
honour,  and  solemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nup- 
tials, as  the  Latins  did  their  Thalassins.  Hy- 
men was  generally  represented  as  crowned  with 
ilowers,  chiefly  with  marjoram  or  roses,  and 
holding  a  burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  vest  of  a  porple  colour.  It  was  soppoe- 
ed  that  he  always  attended  at  nuptials;  for,  if 
not,  matrimonial  connexions  were  fatal,  and 
ended  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities;  and  hence 
people  ran  about,  calling  aloud.  Hymen!  Hy- 
men! &c.  Ovid,  Medea.  JVet  12,  v.  215.^ 
Vtrg.  JEn  1,  &c.  — Cofutf.  ep.  62. 

Hymxttus,  a  mountain  or  Attica,  about  22 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Athens,  still  famous  for  its  bees  and  excet- 
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leal  honey.  There  was  also  a  quany  of  marble 
there.  Jupiter  had  there  a  temple;  whence  he 
is  called  Hynuttius.  Strab.  9.—Jtal.  2,  t.  2%B, 
I.  14.  V.  ZW.—Flki.  86,  c.  S.^Horat.  2,  od. 
18,  V.  S,  I.  2,  Sai.  2,  T.  16.— Otc.  2,  fin.  34. 

Htpapa  or  Ipbfa,  now  BerH,  a  town  of  Ly- 
dia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  mount  Tmohis 
«nd  the  Caystrus.  Stnb.  13.— Ovui.  .Vet.  11, 
V.  162. 

Htpjbbia,  a  country  or  Peloponnesus. 

HtpInis,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now 
called  jB^,  which  falls  inlo  the  Borysthenes, 
and  with  it  into  the  Euzioe.  Herodot  4,  c.  62, 

8tc. Ovid.  Met.  16,  v.  286. A  river  of 

India. Another  of  Pontus.    Cic.  Timc.  2,  c. 

89. A  Trojau  who  joined  himself  to  JEneas, 

and  was  killed  by  his  own  people,  who  took  him 
for  one  of  the  enemy  in  (he  night  that  Troy  was 
burned  by  the  Greeks.  Virg.  ^n.  2,  v.  428 

Htparinvb,  a  son  of  Dion,  who  reigned  at 

Syracuse  for  two  years  after  his  father. The 

father  of  Dion. 

HtpItks,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camarina. 
lUd.  14,  V.  231. 

UtpXtha,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Uv.  41,  c. 
26. 

Htpatia,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  her  virtues,  and  her  great  erudi- 
tion.   She  was  assassinated  416,  A.  D. 

Htpekor,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Diomedes  at 
Troy.    Homer.  /(.  6,  v.  144. 

Htpbrbatus,  a  pnetor  of  the  Acbiean£,  B. 
C.  224. 

Htpbrbius,  a  son  of  .£gyptus.    ^polled. 

HfPBRB5RBi,  a  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
af  Europe  and  Asia,  who  were  said  to  live  to  an 
incredible  age,  even  to  a  thousand  years,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  possible  felicity.  The  sun 
was  said  to  rise  and  set  to  them  but  once  a 
year,  and  therefore  perhaps  they  are  placed  by 
Virgil  under  the  north  pole.  The  word  sigui- 
fles  people  who  inhabit  beyond  the  wind  Boreas. 
Thrace  was  Ihc  residence  of  Boreas,  according 
to  the  ancients.  VVheucver  the  Hyperboreans 
made  ofTerings,  they  always  sent  them  towards 
the  south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  received  them.  The 
word  Hyperboreans  is  applied,  in  gf^ral,  to  all 
those  who  inhabit  unv  cold  climate.  Plin.  4, 
c  12,  1.  6,  c.  ll.-^Mda;  3,  c.  6.— Fwy.  G.  1, 
T.  240,  I.  3,  v.  169  and  SSI.— Herodot.  4,  c 
15,  &c.— Cic^  J^.  D.  3,  c.  23, 1.  4,  c.  12. 

Htperba  and  HtpbbIa,  a  fountain  of  Thes- 
saly, with  a  town  of  the  same  name.     Strdb.  9. 

Another  in  Messenia,    in  Peloponnesus. 

Flau.  1,  V.S75. 

Htpbbbsia,  a  tawn  of  Achaia.  Strab.  8. 
.HTpfatDCB,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple  to 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  of  De- 
OBOsUienes.  His  father^s  name  was  Glaucippus. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
Hie  active  part  be  took  in  the  management  of  the 
Atfienian  repnbhc.  After  the  unfortunate  bat- 
tle of  Cranoo,  be  was  taken  alive,  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
bis  Goontiy,  he  cut  off  his  tongue.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  AntipMer^  B.C.  322.  On- 
fjf  one  of  hia  numenns  orattoni  remains,  admir- 
•4  fw  Ike  ffwe«lMM  bb4  tl^iaace  of  bis  style.  J 


It  is  said,  that  Hyperides  once^efetided  the  cow- 
tezan  Phiyne,  who  was  accused  of  impiety,  and 
that,  when  he  saw  his  eloquence  inefieetual,  he 
unveiled  the  bosom  of  his  client,  upon  which  the 
judges,  influenced  by  the  sight  of  her  beauty,  ac- 
quitted her.  Pint,  in  Demosr.~Otc.tn  Oral.  I, 
fiu?.— Qwinfi/.  10,  &c. 

HtperIok,  a  son  of  Coelns  and  Terra,  who 
married  Tbea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the  sun 
and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken  by  the  po- 
eU  for  the  sun  itself.  Hesiod.  7Tiei^.—»ApoUoi. 

1,  c.  1  and  2. — Homer.  Aymn.  od  •/%>. A  son 

of  Priam.    Jlpollod.  1,  c.  2. 

Htpbrmnbstra,  one  of  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danans,  who  married  Lynceus,  son  of  -^gyp- 
(us.  She  disobeyed  her  father's  bloody  com- 
mands, who  had  ordered  her  (o  murder  her  has- 
band  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials,  and  sufiered 
Lynceus  to  escape  unhurt  from  ttie  bridal  bed. 
Her  father  summoned  her  to  appear  before  a 
tribunal  for  her  disobedience,  but  the  people 
acquitted  her,  and  Danaus  was  reconciled  to  her 
and  her  husband,  to  whom  he  left  his  kingdom 
at  his  death.  Some  say,  that  Lynceus  return- 
ed (0  Argos  with  an  army,  and  (hat  he  conquer' 
ed  and  put  to  death  his  fatber-in-Iaw,  and  usurp- 
ed his  crown.   Vid.  Danaidcs.     Paw.  2,  c.  19. 

-^poUod.  2,  c.  1— OwU  Heroid.  14. A 

daughter  of  Thestius.    Jpollod. 

UyperScrus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poetical  hia- 
tory  of  Cuma,    Paus.  10,  c.  12. 

HYPH4BUS,  a  mountain  of  Campania.  PM.  m 
SyU. 

Htpsa,  now  B^id,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling- 
into  the  Crioisus,  and  then  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean near  Selinos.    Ital.  14,  v.  228. 

Htpsea,  a  Roman  matron,  of  the  family  of 
the  Flautii.  She  was  blind,  according  to  Ho- 
race;  or,  perhaps,  was  partial  to  some  lover, 
tvho  was  recommended  neither  by  personal  or 
mental  excellence.     Herat.  1,  Sat.  2,  v.  91. 

Htpsenor,  a  priest  of  the  Scamander,  kill- 
ed during  the  Trojan  war     Homer.  B.  6. 

Htpseus,  a  son  of  the  river  Peneos. A 

pleader  at  the  Roman  bar  before  the  age  of  Ci- 
cero.    Cic  de  Oral.  1,  c  36. 

HtpsicrXtea,  the  wife  of  Mithridates,  who 
accompanied  her  husband  in  man^s  clothes,  when 
ne  fled  before  Pompey.     Plvtt.  in  Pomp. 

HtpsicrXtes,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  an 
history  of  his  country,  in  the  Phoenician. lan- 
guage. This  history  was  saved  from  the  flames 
of  Carthage,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sci- 
pio,  and  translated  into  Greek. 

HtpsipVdes,  a  Macedonian  in  Alexander's  ar- 
my, famous  for  his  friendship  for  Menedemua, 
&c.  Curt.  7,  c.  7. 

HTPs7pf  LB,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter  of 
Thoas  and  Myrine.  During  her  reign,  Venus, 
whose  altars  had  been  universally  slighted,  pun* 
ished  the  Lemnian  women,  and  rendered  their 
months  and  breath  so  4|tremely  oflTensive  to  the 
smell,  that  their  husbands  abandoned  them,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  some  female  slaves,  whom 
Siey  had  taken  in  a  wa#  against  Thrade.  Thtt 
contempt  was  highly  resented  by  all  (he  women 
of  Lemnos,  and  they  resolved  on  reven^,  and 
all  unanimously  put  to  death  their  male  relations, 
Hypiipyle  alone  excepted,  who  spared  the  life 
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•Tbcrftdier  TImmi.  Soon  after  fiiis  eroel  mar- 
dcr,  the  Arf^naota  laoded  at  Lemnos,  in  their 
eqieditioa  lo  Colchis,  and  remaiDed  for  some 
tine  in  the  iriaacl*  During  their  stay  the  Argo- 
■ants  rendered  the  Lemnian  women  mothers, 
and  JasoD,  the  ^ief  of  (he  Argonaatic  expedi- 
tion, left  Hypsipyle  pregnant  at  his  departure, 
and  promised  her  eternal  fidelity.  Hypstpyle 
brought  twins,  Enneos  and  Nebfophonos,  whom 
eome  have  called  Deiphihis  or  Tboas.  Jason 
forgot  his  TOWS  and  promises  to  Hypsip?le,  and 
the  onlbrtunate  qoeen  was  soon  after  forced  to 
leave  her  kingdom  by  the  Lemnian  women,  who 
conspired  against  her  life,  still  mindfnl  that  Tho- 
as  had  been  preserved  by  means  of  his  daugh- 
ter Hypsipyle,  in  her  night,  was  seixed  by  pi- 
rates, and  sold  to  Lycurgos,  king  of  Nemaea. 
She  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Arcbemorus, 
Ihe  son  of  Lycnrgus;  and,  when  the  Argives 
narched  against  Thebes,  they  met  Hypsipyle, 
and  ohiieed  her  to  show  them  a  fountain,  where 
they  mi^t  quench  their  thirst.  To  do  this  more 
expeditioQslf,  she  laid  down  the  child  on  the 
gran,  and  in  her  dbsence  he  was  killed  by  a  sei^ 
pent.  Lycorgns  attempted  to  revenge  the  death 
of  |us  son,  but  Hypsipyle  was  screened  from  his 
resentment  by  Adrastus,  the  leader  of  the  Ar- 
gives. OwL  Heroid.  6.— .^Oon.  1.— Stef. 
».— r*«*  — JW.  t.-'^poUoi.  1,  c.  9. 1.  9,  c. 
6.— JE^m.  fab.  15,  74,  &c.  Vid.  Archemo- 
ros. 

Ht&cInia,  a  large  eonntry  of  Asia,  at  the 
north  of  Parthia,  and  at  the  west  of  Media, 
aboaading  in  aeipents,  wild  beasts,  &c.  It  is 
▼ery  monntaioons,  and  unfit  for  drawing  a  ca- 
valry in  order  of  battle.     Virg.  ^n.  4,  v.  367. 

— CU.  Tute    I,  c.  U.-^Strab.  2  and  11 

A  town  of  Lydia,  destroyed  by  a  violent  eanb- 
qoake  in  the  age  of  Tiberius. — Liv.  37,  c.  S8. 

Htkcaituii  mark,  a  large  sea,  called  also 
Cmffian.   Fid.  Caspium maie. 

UrRCANus,  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
high  priests  of  Judea.    Jotephus, 

Htria,  a  country  of  Boeotia,  near  Aulls,  with 
a  lake,  river,  and  town  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  more  probably  situate  near  Tempe.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Hyrie,  a  woman,  who  wept 
so  much  for  the  loss  of  her  sou,  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  fountain.    Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  372. 

— Herodot.  7,  c.  170. ^A  (own  of  Isauria,  on 

die  Calyeadnus. 

HraiKUs  and  Utrbits,  a  peasant,  or,  as  some 
My,  a  prince  of  Tanegra,  son  of  Neptune  and 


Alcyone,  who  kindly  entertained  Jopiter,  Nep- 
tune, and  Mercury,  when  travelling  over  Bobo« 
tia.  Being  childless,  he  asked  of  the  gods  to 
give  him  a  son  without  his  mairying,  as  he  pro- 
mised his  wife,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  that  he  never  would  marry 
again.  The  gods,  to  reward  the  hospitality  of 
ilyreua,  made  water  in  the  hide  of  a  bull,  which 
had  been  sacrificed  the  day  before  to  their  di- 
vinity, and  they  ordered  him  to  wrap  it  op  and 
bury  it  in  the  ground  for  nine  months.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  nine  months,  Hyreus  opened 
the  earth,  and  found  a  beautiful  child  in  the 
bttlPs  hide,  whom  he  called  Orion.  Vid.  Orion. 

HrRMiMA,  a  town  of  El  is,  in  Peloponnesot. 
Strah.  8. 

Htrvkto  and  Htrnbtbo,  a  daughter  of  Tc- 
menus,  king  of  Argos,  who  married  Deyphon, 
son  of  Celeos.  She  was  the  favourite  of  her  f»> 
ther,  who  greatly  enriched  her  husband.  Apolr 
lod.  2,  c.  6  —Pout,  2,  c.  19. 

HTRMiTHiuBT,  a  plain  of  Aigos,near  Epidan- 
rus,  fertile  in  olives,    Strab.  6. 

HtrtIcus,  a  Trojan  of  mount  Ida,  father  to 
Nisus,  one  of  the  companions  of  JEneas.  Virg. 
»Sn.  9,  V.  177  and  406.  Hence  the  patrony- 
mic of  Hiprtacidea  is  applied  to  Nisus.  It  is  also 
applied  to  Hippocoon.    Id  6,  v  492. 

Htsia,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  boiit  by  Nyctens, 

Antionp^s  father.^ A  village  of  Argos. ^A 

city  oiArcadia. ^Thc  royal  residence  of  the 

king  of  Parthia. 

Ht«pa,  a  river  of  Sicily.    Ilal.  14,  v.  228. 

Hyssus  and  Htssi,  a  port  and  river  of  Cap- 
padocia,  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

Htbtaspes,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family  of 
the  Acbflemenides.  His  ftftherl  name  was  Arsa- 
mes.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  after 
the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdis  It  is  said, 
by  Ctcsias,  that  he  wished  to  be  carried  to  see 
the  royal  monument  which  his  son  had  built 
between  (wo  mountains.  The  priests  who  car- 
ried him,  as  reported,  slipped  the  cord  with 
which  he  was  suspended  in  ascending  the  moun- 
tain, and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hystaspes  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  learning  and  roytteriea 
of  the  Indian  Brachmans  into  Persia,  and  to  his 
researches  in  India  the^sciences  were  greatly  in- 
debted, particularly  in  Persia.  Darius  is  called 
HyataspeSf  or  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  royal  succes&ors  of  (he  same  name. 
Herodol.  1,  c.  209, 1  6,  c  83.— aerirw.  Fragm. 

Hystjeus.      Vid,  Uisti;eus. 
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I  A,  the  daughter  of  Midas,  who  married  Atys, 
&c.  • 

lAC€HtJ«,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ab  ntx'ur, 
from  the  fioise  and  shondi  which  the  baccbunals 
raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity.     Virg.  Eel. 

6,  G.  1,  V.  IM.—Ofnd   Mel.  4,  15. Some 

lappose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres;  because  in 
Oe  celehratton  of  the  Eleusioian  mysteries,  the 


lA 

word  lacchos  tvas  frequently  repeated.  Here- 
dot.  8,  c.  86 — Paua.  1,  c.  2. 

Iadbr,  a  river  of  Dalmatia. 

Ialemus,  a  wretched  singer,  son  of  the  muse 
Calliope.     Jthen.  14 

Ialmbnus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche,  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  ^his  brother  Asca- 
i  laphus,  with  SO  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  inha- 
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bilwlBof  Orcfaomeiioi  and  Aspltedon,  is  Boolie. 
Pints  9,  c.  $1.— Homer.  11.2,  v.  19. 

]Il¥id»,  a  town  of  Rhodes,  built  by  lalysos, 
of  whom  Protogenes  was  making;  a  beandful 
paiDting  when  Demetrius  Poiiorcetes  took 
Rhodes.  The  Telchines  were  borq  there.  Ovid, 
Met.  7,  fab.  9 — PRn,  S6,  c.  e.—Cic.  i^adJU- 
tie.ep.  21.— P/itf.  in  Dem-^^-JElian,  !£,&  6. 

Iamse,  a  servant  maid  of  Metaoira,  wife  of 
CeleuB,  kiog  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  exhilirabe 
CereS|  wbeo  she  traTelled  over  Attica  in  quest 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  From  the  jokes 
and  stories  which  she  made  use  of,  free  and  sa- 
tirical verses  have  been  called  Umbies.  JSpoi- 
kd.  1,  c.  6. 

UmblYcus,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  history  of  bis  follow- 
ers, an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  a  treatise 
against  Porphyiy^s  letter  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
^yptians,  &c.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  and  died  A.  D.  363. 

Iamsmus,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Leonteus.  Ho- 
mer, n.  IS,  V.  139  and  193. 

IamXdjB,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  i^ho 
received  the  gift  of  prophec]f  from  his  father, 
which  remained  among  his  posterity.  Ptnu.  6, 
c  2. 

JAvlcifLUM  and  Javicularios  mons,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the  city  by 
Ancos  Martius,  and  made  a  kind  of  citadd,  to 
protect  the  place  against  an  invasion.  This  hill, 
( Vid.  Janns)  which  was  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  bridge 
Sublicius,  the  first  ever  built  across  that  river, 
and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  less  inhabited  tbnn 
the  other  parts  eC  th^  city,  on  account  of  the 
grossness  of  the  air,  though  from  its  top,  the  eye 
could  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole 
city.  It  is  famous  for  the  burial  of  king  Nu- 
ma  and  the  poet  Italicos.  Porsenna,  king  of 
Etruria,  pitched  his  camp  on  mount  Janiculum, 
and  the  senators  took  refuge  there  in  the  civil 
wars,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavius.  Iav, 
I,  c.  33,  &c.-^/>to.  47.— Oetd.  1,  Fast.  v.  246. 
-^Virg.  8,  T.  SSS.-^/arX.  4,  ep.  64, 1.  7,  ep. 
16. 

Ianira,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Unthb,  a  girl  of  Crete,  who  married  Iphis. 
{Vid.  Iphis.)     Odd.  Ma.  9,  v.  714,  &c. 

Iakthea,  one  of  the  Oceanides. "One  of 

the  Nereides.     Pout.  4,  c  30. — -Homer.  IL 
8,  V.  47. 

Jakits,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned  in 
Italy.  He  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and  son  of 
Apollo,  according;  to  some.  He  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  planted  a  colony  and  built  a  small 
town  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he  called  Jani- 
culum.  Some  authors  make  him  son  of  Coelus 
and  Hecate;  and  others  make  him  a  native  of 
Athens.  During  his  reign,  Saturn,  driven  from 
heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,  came  to  Italy,  where 
Jands  received  him  with  much  hospitality,  and 
made  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  Janus 
is  represented  with  two  faces,  because  he  was 
•equainled  with  the  past  and  the  future;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  because  he  was  taken  for  the 
fon,  who  opens  the  day  at  his  rising,  and  shots 
it  At  his  setting.    Some  statues  represented  Ja- 
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DOS  with  finr  heads,  fie 
with  a  beard,  and  sametiffles  witboat^ 
gious  ceremonies,  hia  name  was  always  invoked 
the  first,  beeaose  he  pnesidea.  over  all  gates  and 
avenues,  and  it  is  thnragb  bien  only  that  pray- 
ers can  reach  the  immortal  gods.  From  that 
circnmstance  he  often  appears  with  e  kej  in  hia 
right  band,  and  a  rod  in  his  left.  Sometimea 
he  holds  the  number  300  in  ane  band,  and  io 
the  other  66,  to  show  that  be  presides  over  the 
year,  of  which  the  fint  month  bears  his  name* 
Some  suppose  that  be  is  the  same  as  the  world, 
or  Coelos;  and  from  that  circumstance,  they  call 
him  Eanus,  ab  eusido,  because  of  the  revolution 
of  the  heavens.  He  was  called  by  dififerent 
names,  such  as  Cofumus  a  conssreiiio,  be* 
cause  he  presided  over  generation;  Q^irinm 
or  MartiaUMt  because  he  presided  over  war. 
He  is  also  called  Pottiletiii  ^  C/eMnw,  beeaose 
the  gates  of  his  templea  were  opened  during  the 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  the  time  of  peace.  He 
was  chiefly  worshipped  among  the  Ron>ana» 
where  he  bad  many  temples,  some  erected  to 
Janus  Bifrons,  others  to  Janus  i^nadrifroes.  The 
temples  of  Quadrifrons  were  built  with  four  equal 
sides,  with  a  door  and  three  windows  on  eadi 
side.  The  four  doors  were  the  emblems  of  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  three  windowa 
in  each  of  the  sides  the  three  months  io  each 
season,  and  all  together,  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  Janus  was  generally  represented  in 
statues  as  a  yooog  mao.  After  death  Janus  wae 
ranked  among  the  gods,  for  his  popularity,  and 
the  civilization  which  he  had  introduced  among 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  luly.  His  temple,  which 
was  always  open  in  time  of  war,  was  shot  onijr 
three  rimes  during  above  700  years,  onder  Nop 
ma,  234  B.  C.  and  under  Augustasf  and  during 
that  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans  were  coop 
tinually  employed  in  war.  Ovid,  Fait,  1,  v.  66, 
&c.—  rtrx.  .^En.  7,  V.  607. — Varro  de  L-  L,  1. 

--Maerob.  Sat.  I. A  street  at  Rome^  near 

the  temple  of  Janus.  It  was  generally  freqaen^ 
ed  by  usurers  and  moneybrokers,  and  bookiel- 
lers  also  kept  their  shops  there.  Horat.  1,  ep.  1- 

JapetIdbs,  a  musician  at  the  nuptials  of  Per- 
seus and  Andiromeda.     Ovid,  Met.  6,  v.  111. 

Japetus,  a  son  of  Ccelos  or  Titan,  by  Terra, 
who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  Clj- 
mene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Menoetins,  Pro- 
metbens,  and  Epimetheus.  The  Greeks  looked 
upon  him  as  the  father  of  all  mankind,  and 
therefore  from  his  antiquity  old  men  were  fto* 
quently  called  Japeti.  Hia  sons  received  the 
patronymic  of  lapetiomdes,  Ovid.  Met.  4,  ▼• 
631.~Heriod.  Tkeog.  186  and  608.--Jfpetto<I. 
1,  c.  1. 

Iapis,  an  iEtolian,  who  founded  a  city  opon 
the  banks  of  the  Timavus.  Virg.  G.  8,  v.  475. 
A  Trojao,favourite  of  Apollo,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  knowledge  A^the  power  of  medicinal 
herbs.    Id.  wEn.  18,  v^91. 

Iapt DiA,  a  district  of  lllyricum,  now  rflnii*> 
la.  Uv,  43,  c.  b.^TybuU,  4,  ?.  109.— Cie. 
Balb,  14. 

lApf  oiA,  a  eoontry  on  die  confinea  of  Italy  in 
the  form  of  the  peninsala  between  Tarentnu 

•~         '         Itncalledby  "^ 
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tArrs,  a  woof  D»d»l»,  who  eonqoered  a  pBrt 
oTitMy,  wfaidi  he  CftHed  lq»sr^.  OokT.  Met. 
14,  ▼.  469  -^-^A  Wind  whtdi  btowa  from  Apa- 
lb,  md  18  favtforabie  to  mich  as  sailed  fifom  lu< 
hf  towards  Greeee.  It  was  nearly  the  same  as 
Ihe  C«iinn  of  the  Qreehi.  Httat,  1,  od.  9,  v. 
4, 1.  3,  od.  7,  T.  «0. 

Iawbai,  a  MD  of  Joplter  and  Gdramantn  king 
mf  GaetaKa,  from  whom  Dido  boirg;ht  land  to 
httiM  Carthage.  He  eoorted  Dido,  but  the  ar- 
ifralof  Aoeas  prevented  his  succeBs,  and  the 
•^ueeo,  rather  than  marry  iarbas,  destroyed  her- 
aelt  Vid,  Dido.  Firg.  JEn  4,  v.  36,  &c.  Jus- 
Hit   18,  e.  e.^Ovtd.  Fast.  3,  v.  662. 

HftCHAS  and  JAaeiiAs,  a  celebrated  Indian 
fhiloaopher.  Hit  seven  rtngs  are  famous  for 
their  power  of  restoring  old  men  to  the  bloom 
■Bd  Tigoar  of  yoofh,  according  to  the  traditions 
ti  PkUMtr.  in  Jfyott. 

lAADAifus,  a  Lydiaa,  ftither  of  Ompbale,  ^? 
nSstieas  of  fiercoles.  Herodot.  1,  c.  7.—^ A 
thtrci  Arcadia.^— ^Another  in  Crete.  Hmner. 
If.  1. 

ffjslims,  a  patronymic  given  to  PaNnorns  as 
dteaeended  fVmn  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jasius. 
Phf,  JBn,  6,  V.  343.— '— Alfloof  Jasns.  /d.  13, 

Bsfoir  and  Iasivs,  a  sun  of  Jnpiter  and  Etec- 
tra,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  ivbo  reigned  over  part 
cf  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  applied  himself  to 
•gricoltnre.  He  married  the  goddess  Oybele, 
er  Ceres,  and  all  the  gods  were  present  at  the 
ceMratiott  of  hh  nuptials.  He  bad  by  Ceres 
two- sane,  Philomelns  and  Platus,  to  whom  some 
have  addeda'tfahrd,  Corybas,  who  introduced 
fhe  vrorthip  and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in  Pbry* 
gia.  Hh  had  al>M  a  danghter,  whom  he  expos- 
ed as-ooon  8»  bom,  saying  that  be  wonld  raise 
oaly  male  children.  The  child,  who  was  suc- 
kled by  a  she-bear  and  preserved,  rendered  her- 
aelf  AkflMNia  aflerwards  under  the  name  of  Ata- 
Inta.  Jasiott  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt  of 
Jnpiter,  and  ranlted  among  the  gods  after  death, 
by  Ihe  inhabitaott  of  Arcadia.  Heaiod  Theog. 
979.— Fsrg'.  JBn.  9;  r.  168.— Oxgiti.  Poet  2, 
e.4. 

Hua,  arname  giVen  to  Atalanta,  daughter  of 
laaius. 

lasnrs,  a  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Ai^. A 

aan  of  Jnpiter.     Ftd.  lasion. 

Jason,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alcimede, 
:  of  Phylacus,  by  JEwn  the  son  of  Cre- 
and  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmonpus. 
1^,  before  her  connexion  with  Cretheiis  the 
aon  of  iSoHis,  had  two  sons,  Pelias  and  Neleus, 
hr  fleptune.  .^Bson  was  king  of  lolcbos  and  at 
Ms  death  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Pelias,  and 
MLton  the  lawful  successor  was  driven  to  retire- 
ment and  obscurity.  The  education  of  young 
Jtioa  was  intrusted  t#the  care  of  the  centaar 
GhiroB,  and* he  was  removed  from  the  presence 
of  the  Btfoper,  who  had  been  informed  by  an 
Oracle  that  one  of  the  descendants  of  /Ek>lus 
should  ^throne  him.  After  he  had  made  the 
inott  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  Bcience, 
JaaoD  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  adriee  went 
t»coiiMitthe«mele.    Ift  waa  ordired  to  go  to 


tekihof  hii  natife  covntry,  cotafed  with  fte 
spoils  of  a  leopard,  and  dressed  in  the  garments 
of  a  Magnesiatt.  In  his  ionmey  he  was  sto|H 
pcd  by  the  inundation  of  the  river  Evenui  or 
Entpeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Juno, 
who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman. 
in  crossing  the  streams  he  lost  one  of  bis  sandals, 
and  at  his  arrival  at  lolehos,  the  singularity  of 
bis  dress  and  die  fairness  of  his  complexion,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  people,  and  drew  a 
crowd  around  him  in  the  market  place.  Pelias 
came  to  see  him  with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had 
been  warned  by  the  oraele  to  beware  of  a  man 
who  should  appear  at  lolehos  with  one  foot  bare, 
and  the  other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason, 
who  had  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  alarmed  him. 
His  terrors  were  soon  after  augmented.  Jason, 
accompanied  by  bis  friendi,  repaired  to  the  pa- 
lace of  Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded  the  ktn^ 
dom  which  he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The  bold- 
ness and  popniarity  of  Jason  intimidated  Pelias; 
be  was  unwillins;  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  yet 
be  feared  the  roseotment  of  bis  adversary.  As 
Jason  was  young  and  ambitious  of  glory,  Pelias, 
at  once  to  remove  bis  immediate  claims  to  the 
crown,  reminded  him  that  il^.etes  king  of  Col- 
chis bad  severely  treated  and  inhumanly  mur- 
dered their  common  relation  Phiyxus.  He  ob- 
served that  such  a  treatment  called  aloud  for 
punishment,  and  that  the  ondertaking  would  be 
accompani^  with  much  glory  and  nime.  He 
farAer  added,  that  bis  old  age  had  prevented 
him  from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and 
that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition, 
he  would  resign  to  him  the  crown  of  lolehos 
when  he  returned  victorious  from  Colchis.  Jla- 
son  readily  accepted  a  proposal  which  seemed 
to  promise  such  militaty  fame.  His  intended 
expedition  was  made  known  ,in  every  part  of 
Greece,  and  the  youngest  and  bravest  of  the 
Greeks  Assembled  to  accompany  him,  and  share 
bis  toils  and  glory.  They  embarked  on  board 
a  ship  called  Argo,  and  after  a  series  of  adven- 
tures, they  arrived  at  Colchis.  (Vid.  Argo- 
oauts  )  ^etes  promised  to  restore  the  golden 
fleece,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
Phryxus,  and  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts, 
provided  they  submitted  to  his  conditions.  Ja- 
son was  to  tame  bulls  who  breathed  flames,  and 
who  had  feet  and  horns  of  brass,  and  to  plough 
with  them  a  field  sacred  to  Mars.  After  this 
he  was  to  sow  in  the  ground  the  teeth  of  a  ser- 
pent from  which  armed  men  would  arise,  whosO 
ftiry  would  be  converted  against  him  who  plough' 
ed  the  field  He  was  also  to  kill  a  monstroua 
dragon  who  watched  night  and  day  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  golden  fleece  was  sus^ 
pended.  All  were  concerned  for  the  fate  of  tbd 
Argonauts;  but  Juno,  who  watched  with  an  anx- 
ious eye  over  the  safety  of  Jason,  extricated 
them  ftrom  all  these  difficulties.  Medea,  the 
king^s  daughter,  fell  in  love  with  Jason,  and  a« 
her  knowl^ge  of  herbs,  enchantments,  and  in- 
cantation was  uncommoa^  she  pledged  herself 
to  deliver  her  lover  from  all  his  dangers  if  h6 
promised  her  eternal  fidelity.  Jason,  not  insen- 
sible to  her  charms  and  to  her  promise,  vowed 
eternal  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  and  re- 
ceired  from  Medea  wliatever  latti'aiiMBti  vM 
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facrb*  eoald  protect  him  against  the  approachiog 
daagen.  He  appeared  in  the  field  of  Man,  he 
tamed  the  fuiy  of  the  oxen,  ploughed  the  plain, 
and  sowed  the  dragon^s  teeth.  Immediately  an 
army  of  men  sprang  from  the  field,  and  ran  to- 
wards Jason.  He  threw  a  stone  among  them, 
and  they  fell  one  upon  the  other  till  all  were  to- 
tally destroyed.  The  vigilance  of  the  dragon 
was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  power  of  herbs,  and 
Jason  took  from  the  tree  the  celebrated  golden 
fleece,  which  was  the  sole  object  of  his  voyage. 
These  actions  were  all  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  .£etes  and  his  people,  who  were  all 
equally  astonished  at  the  boldness  and  success 
of  Jason.  After  this  celebrated  conquest,  Ja- 
son immediately  set  sail  for  Europe  with  Medea, 
who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  his  preserva- 
tion. Upon  this  iE^tes,  desirous  to  revenge  the 
perfidy  of  his  daughter  Medea,  sent  his  son  Ab- 
syrtus  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  Medea  killed  her 
brother,  and  strewed  nis  limbs  in  her  fatbei*^8 
way,  that  she  might  more  easily  escape,  while 
he  was  employed  in  collecting  the  mangled  bo- 
dy of  his  son.  (Fid.  Absyrtus.)  The  return  ol 
the  Ai'gonauts  in  Thessaly  was  celebrated  with 
universal  festivity,  but  Maoa,  Jason^s  father, 
was  unable  to  atteud  on  account  of  the  infirmi 
ties  of  old  age.  This  obstruction  was  removed, 
and  Me<ipa,  at  the  request  of  her  husband,  re- 
stored iEsun  to  the  vigour  and  sprightliness  of 
youth.  (  Fid.  i£son.)  Pclias  the  usurper  of  the 
crown  of  lolchos  wished  also  to  see  himself  re- 
stored to  the  flower  of  youth,  and  his  daughters, 
persuaded  by  Medea,  who  wished  to  avenge  her 
busband^s  wrongs,  cut  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
placed  his  limbs  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water. 
Their  credulity  was  severely  punished.  Medea 
sufiered  the  flesh  to  be  consumed  to  the  bones, 
and  Pelias  was  never  restored  to  life.  This  in- 
human action  drew  the  resentment  of  the  popu- 
lace upon  Medea,  and  she  fled  to  Corinth  with 
her  husband  Jason,  where  they  lived  in  perfect 
union  and  love  durins;  ten  successive  years.  Ja- 
son*s  pariiality  for  Giauce,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  country,  afterwards  disturbed  their 
matrimonial  happiness,  and  Medea  was  divorced 
that  Jason  might  more  freely  indulge  his  amo- 
rous propensities.  This  infidelity  was  severely 
revenged  by  Medea,  (  Ftd.  Giauce)  who  destroy- 
ed her  children  in  the  presence  of  their  father. 
(Vid.  Medea.)  After  his  separation  from  Me- 
dea, Jason  lived  an  unsettled  and  melancholy 
life.  As  he  was  one  day  reposing  himself  by 
(he  side  of  the  ship  which  had  carried  him  to 
Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 
crushed  to  death.  This  tragical  event  had  been 
predicted  to  him  before  by  Medea,  according  to 
the  relation  of  some  authors.  Some  say  that 
he  afterwards  returned  to  Colchis,  where  he 
seized  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  in  great  secu- 
rity Euiip.  in  Med.—Ond.  Met.  7,  fab.  2, 3, 
&c.— Dtod  4.— Potu.  2  and  S.^-^poUod,  1,  c. 
9.— Oic.  de  J^at,  3.— Ooid.  Tiift.  S,  el,  9.-— 
Strab.  7, — ^potL—Flaix.^Hygin.  6,  &c.-- 
Pindar.  3,  J^em — Justin.  42,  c.  2,  &c.^Sen<c- 
in  Med.-^Tzetz,  ad  Lycophr.  176,  &c — Jithen. 
13. A  native  of  Argos,  who  wrote  an  histo- 
ry of  Greece  in  four  books,  which  ended  at  the 
death  of  Alexander.    He  liyed  in  tb«  i^  of 


Adrian. A  tyrant  of  Tbeaii^  who  made  jhi 

alliance  with  the  Spartans,  and  caltivated 
the  friendship  of  Timotheus.— — TralUaDoa,  a 
man  who  wrote  tragedies,  and  gained  die  oa- 
teem  of  the  kings  of  Parthia.     Poiyom.  7. 

JasonIoa,  a  patronymic  of  TJioas  and  £ii» 
neus,  sons  of  Jason  and  Hipsipyle. 

I  ASUS,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Triopas.  Pom,  2,  c.  16. A  son  of  Ar- 
gus father  of  Agenor.— -A  son  of  Argus  and 

Ismena. ^A  son  of  Lycurgns  of  .Arcadia.-— — 

An  island  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
coast  of  Caria.  The  bay  adjoining  was  called 
lasiw  sinus.  Plin.  6,  c.  28.— lip.  32,  c.  33,  U 
37,  Cl7. 

Iaxartbs,  now  Sir  or  StAon,  a  river  of  Soft- 
diana,  mistaken  by  Alexander  for  the  Tanan.  tt 
falls  into  the  east  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Curl.  6 
and  7 — PUn.  6,  c.  16 — Jhritm.  4,  c.  16. 

IazYgbs,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Paloa 
Mteotis.  TaeU,  ^.  12,  c.  29.--Omii  Trt8t.2,T. 
191.  Poni.  4,el.  7,  t  9. 

UiaiA,  a  country  of  Asia  between  Colchis  on 
the  west,  and  Albania  on  the  east,  govenied  bj 
kings.  Pompey  invaded  it,  and  made  great 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  obliged  them 
to  surrender  by  setting  fire  to  the  woods  where 
they  had  fled  for  safety.  It  is  now  ealled  Geor- 
gia. Plui.  in  Imc  .iiUw.kC'^Dio.  36.— Ftor. 
3  --Flace.  6,  v.  166  -^ppim-  Partk.  e.— 
An  ancient  name  of  Spain,  dorived  from  the  li- 
ver Iberus.  Uieain.  6,  ?.  268.— Hornl.  4,  od. 
14,  V.  60. 

InxRus,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  Ebr9, 
which  after  the  eonclusion  of  the  Punic  war,  se- 
parated the  Aoman  from  the  Carthaginian  pos- 
sessions in  that  countiy.     Luoan,  4,  v.  336.— 

FUn  3.  c.  8  ^Horat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  60. ^A 

river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  flowing  from  monot  Cau- 
casus into  the  Cfhs.  Sbrdb,  3. ^A  iabulous 

king  of  Spain- 

Ibi,  an  Indian  nation. 

Ibis,  a  poem  of  the  poet  CallimochM,  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirises  the  ingratitude  of  his  pupil 
the  poet  Apollooius.  Ovid  has  also  written  a 
poem  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which* 
in  the  same  satirical  language,  teems,  aooord* 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  inveigh  bitteriy 
against  Hyginus,  the  supposed  hero  of  the  com- 
position.    SiUdas. 

Isf  cus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Rhegiom  about  540 
years  before  Christ  He  was  murdered  by  rob- 
bers, and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  implored 
the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which  at  that  mo- 
ment flew  over  his  head.  Some  time  after,  as 
the  murderers  were  in  the  market  place,  one  of 
them  observed  some  cranes  in  the  air,  and  saU 
to  his  companions,  aj  <Cc/»ov  *zita,ct  va.^uo'n^ 
there  are  tke  6trds  thai  are  cenmout  ofthedeaik 
of  Ibycm.  These  words  and  the  recent  murder 
of  Ibycus  raised  suspicions  in  the  peoplci  tfaa 
assassins  were  seized  and4ortured,  and  they  con- 
fessed their  guilt  CXe.  7iisc.  4,  c.  43.— ggEtum- 
r,  H. The  husband  of  Chloris  whom  Ho- 
race-ridicules,  3,  od.  16. 

IcADius,  a  robber  killed  by  a  stoae,  &c.  Cie. 
Fa<.  3. 

IcIria,  a  small  island  in  tha.£geancea,  be- 
tween Chio,  SanM»  and  Myooona,  whcte  Urn 
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bedyof  femit  wm*  thrown  by  Ike  waves,  end  bn- 
ried  by  Hercules  PtoLbyC.  2.^Mela,2,c.l. 
^»rdb.  10  and  14. 

IgIbis  and  IcAaions,  a  name  given  to  Pene^ 
kpe.as  daughter  of  Icanut.  j 

IcIbium  mare,  a  part  of  tbe  ^Sgean  sea  > 
Jiear  the  islands  vf  Mycone  and  Gyaros.     Fid. 
Icaros. 

Iclanrs,  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone.  He 

-  gave  wine  to  sone  peasants,  who  drank  it  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  iutoiieating 
BaturB.    They  were  soon  deprived  of  their  rea-  i 
soo,  and  the  fury  and  resetatmeot  of  their  friends  I 

-  and  neighbours  were  immediately  tamed  upon  | 
Icariiis,  who  perished  by  their  hands.  After  1 
death  he  was  honoured  with  public  festivals,  and 
bis  daughter  was  led  to  discover  the  place  of  his 
barial  Sf  means  of  bis  faithful  dog  Moera.  Eri*  i 
gone  hong  herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  ; 
into  a  eoostellation  called  Virgo.  Icarius  was' ' 
changed  into  the  star  Bootes,  and  the  dog  Moera  I 
into  the  star  Canis.  ffjugifi.  Atb.  lSO.--J>po((od. ' 

S,  e;  14. ^A  son  of  (Ebalos  of  Lacedaemoo.  . 

He  gave  bis  daughter  Penelope  in  marrii^  to  • 
Ulysses  king  of  Ithaca,  but  he  was  so  tenderly  | 
altadied  to  her,  that  he  wished  her  husband  to  ' 
settle  at  Lacednmon.     Ulysses  refused,  and  ! 
when  he  saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he 
told  Penelope,  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  I 
that  she  might  choose  freely  either  to  follow 
him  to  Ithaea,  or  to  remain  with  her  father.  Pe- 
aelope  blushed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  co- 
Tered  her  head  with  her  veil.    Icarius  upon  this 
permitted  hit  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  im- 
mediately ereeted  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of 
modesty,  on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had  co- 
vered her  Moihes  with  her  veil.    Homer.  Od, 

IcIbvs,  a  son  of  Dsedalns,  who,  with  his  fa- 
ther, fled  with  wing*  from  Crete  to  escape  tbe 
resentment  of  Minos.  His  flight  being  too  high 
proved  fatal  to  bim,  the  sun  melted  the  wax 
which  cemented  his  wings,  and  he  fell  into  that 
part  of  the  i^gean  sea  which  was  called  after 
his  name.  [Vid.  Dxdalus  ]  (Md.  Mit  8,  v. 
178,  &c.— — >  A  mountain  of  Attica. 

leciiis,  a  lieutenant  of  Agrippa  in  Sicily.  Ho- 
race writes  to  him,  1  od.  i9,  and  ridicules  bim 
fiir  abaadoniog  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  the 
muses,  for  military  employments.— -One  of  the 
Rhemi  in  Gaul,  ambanador  to  Caesar.  Cas,  B. 
C,  2,  c.  S. 

IcSlos,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who  chang- 
ed himsetf  into  all  sorts  of  animals,  whence  the 
name  {umkos  rimiiis,)    Ovid.  Mtt.  11,  v.  640. 

Ifiiin,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  submitted  to 
the  Roman  power.  They  inhabited  the  modem 
counties  of  Suffolk*  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  &c. 
Tool.  ..^itii.  12,  c.  SI.— Cces.  6.  6,  c.  21. 

Ici&rAS,  a  man  who  obtained  thu  supreme 
power  at  Syracose  after  the  death  of  Dion.  He 
attempted  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  for  which 
he  was  conquered,  fcc.  B.  C.  340.  C  Mp.  m 
Tim. 

loaMiB,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  whehce  The- 
mis and  Nemesis  are  ealled  Iduw.    Homer  m 

IcHNvsA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia, 
which  it  neaiTcd  Drom  ila  likonani  to  a  hanMtt 


foot.  Paw,  10,  c  17._|iUi/.  19,  T.  868.— Plifi. 
3,  c.  7. 

IcHONOPHis,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  at  whose 
house  Eudoxus  resided  when  he  visited  Egypt 
with  Plato.     /)t«g. 

iGHTBToPBiGi,  a  people  of  JEthiopia,  who 
received  this  name  from  their  eating  fishes. 
There  was  also  an  Indian  nation  of  the  same 
name,  who  made  their  houses  with  the  bones  of 
fishes.  Diod.  S.—8trab,  2  and  16.— P<in.  6, 
C.  23, 1.  16,  c.  7. 

IcHTHTs,  a  promontory  of  Blis  hi  Achaia. 
Strab,  11. 

L.  IciLius,  a  tribune  of  tbe  people  who  made 
a  law  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  which  mount  Aventiae 
was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to  build  houses 

upon.     Iav.  S,  c.  64. ^A  tribune  who  made 

a  law  A.  U.  C.  £61,  that  forbade  any  man  to 
oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  he  was 
speaking  in  an  assembly.  Uv.  2,  c  68.-*-*  A 
tribune  who  signalijsed  himself  by  his  inveterate 
enmity  against  the  Roman  senate.  He  took  aA 
active  part  in  the  management  of  afiahrs  after 
the  murder  of  Virginia,  &c. 

Icius,  a  harbour  in  GanI,  on  the  modem 
straits  of  Dov^,  firom  which  Cxsar  crossed  in- 
to Britain. 

IcoNinM,  die  capital  of  Lycaooia,  now  JEi^ 
ttiscli.     Plin,  6,  c  37. 

Icos,  a  small  island  near  Euboea.    StnA.  9. 

IcTiNus,  a  celebrated  architect,  430  befon 
Christ.  He  built  a  famous  temple  to  Minerva 
at  Athens*  &c. 

IcTUHULoauM  vicus,  a  place  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  abounding  in  gold  mines. 

loeusHA,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  «flfigoii(c8me, 
on  the  Charente. 

Ida,  a  nymph  of  Crete  who  went  into  Phry^ 
gia,  where  she  gave  her  name  to  a  mountain  of 

that  GooQtry'     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  177. The 

mother  of  Minos  2d A  celebrated  moun- 
tain, or  more  properly  a  ridge  of  mountains  ia 
Troas,  chiefly  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Troy. 
The  abundance  of  its  waters  became  the  source 
of  many  rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Simois, 
Scamander,  .fisepos,  Granicus,  &c.  It  was  oa 
mount  Ida  that  the  shepherd  Parts  adjudged  the 
prize  of  beauty  to  the  goddess  Venus-  It  was 
covered  with  green  wood,  and  the  elevation  oi 
its  top  opened  a  fine  extensive  view  of  the  Hel- 
lespont and  tbe  adjacent  countries,  from  which 
reason  the  poets  say  that  it  was  frequented  by 
the  gods  during  the  Trojan  war.  Strab.  IS.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  18.— f/omar.  il.  14,  v.  283.— f^ny. 
^n.  3,  6,  &c  — Orid.  Fatt.  4,  v.  79— iforot. 
8,  od.  11. A  mountain  of  Crete,  the  high- 
est in  tbe  island,  where  it  is  reported  that  Ju- 
piter was  educated  by  the  Corybantes,  who,  on 
that  account,  were  called  Idsei.    Streh.  10. 

Idaa,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she 
was  worshipped  on  mount  Ida.  Lueret.  2,  t. 
611. 

Idjbus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter. An  arm- 
bearer  and  charioteer  of  king  Priam,  killed 
daring  the  Trojan  war.     Ftrg.  JEh  6,  v.  487, 

One  of  the  attendants  of  Ascaaius.    Id.  9« 

V.  600. 

loALis,  dtecoQBtry  roand  moont  Ida*ijiicaii' 
3,T.204. 
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blLut,  a  mottteui  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot  of 

which  18  Idalium,  a  town  with  a  grove  sacred  to 

*^Vooo8,  who  wat  called  Udaa.     Virg,  JEn.  1, 

▼.  685.— CofiU/.  31  and  62.— iVii|Mrt  2,  el. 

IS. 

iDHrTBTasoB,  a  powerful  king  of  Seythia, 
who  refused  to  sife  his  daughter  io  marriage  to 
Darius  the  1st,  ling  of  Perbia.  'fhis  refusal  was 
the  caose  of  a  war  betwetn  the  two  nations,  and 
Darios  marehed  against  Idantbjrsus,  at  the 
head  of  700,000  men.  He  was  defeated  and 
retired  to  Persia,  after  aa  inglorious  campaign. 
StrtA.  13. 

IiML»]fBs,  aa  officer  of  Darius,  hy  whose  ne- 
gHgeaec  the  Maoedooiain  took  Miletus.  Omri. 
4,  c.  6. 

Idas,  a  sod  of  Aphdreus  and  Araoe,  famoas 
Ihr  his  valoar  and  military  glory.  He  was 
•Bioog  the  Areooaats,  aad  married  Marpessa, 
Ike  daHghter  of  Evenus  king  of  iEtolia.  Mar- 
pessa was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Mas. 
^rsoed  his  wifi^'s  ransher  with  bows  and  ar- 
laws,  and  obliged  hioi  to  restore  her.  [  Fid, 
Maipes8a.3  According  to  Apollodorus,  Idas 
with  Ms  brother  Lyaceos  associated  with  Pol- 
lax  aa^  Castor  to  cany  away  some  flocks;  but 
irhen  they  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quanti^  of 
plander,  they  rrfased  to  divide  it  into  equal 
shares.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Leda;  Lyo- 
ceus  was  killed  by  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge 
Ms  brother's  death,  immediately  killed  Castor, 
and  ia  bis  turn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Ptdluz. 
According  to  Ovid  and  Paasanias,  tbe  quarrel 
between  lie  soas  of  Leda  and  those  of  Aphare- 
us  arose  from  a-  more  tender  caose:  Idas-  and 
Lynceas,  as  they  say,  were  going  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials  with  Phoebe  and  Hilaira,  tbe  two 
daughters  of  Leucippus;  bat  Castor  aad  Pollux, 
w4io  had  been  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivity,  offered  violence  to  the  brides  and  car- 
ried them  away.  Mas  and  Lynceas  fell  ia  the 
attempt  to  recover  their  wives.  Homer.  U,  9 
— /fyjtn.  fab.  14,  lOOv  fcc  — Ovtd.  Fast  5,  v^. 
700— j9poUsd.  1  and  S.— /'oitf.  4,  c.  2,  aadL 

ft,  c.  18. A  son  of  .£g]rptus.— A  Trojan 

Mlled  by  Tunius.     Vvrg.  JEn.  9,  v.  675. 

Idba  or  Idjca,  a  daughter  of  Dardanus,  who 
became  (he  second  wife  of  Pbineos  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  abased  the  confidence  reposed  in  her 
by  her  husbaad.  Vid.  Phineos.-^— The  mother 
ofTeocer  by  Scamander.    ApoUod. 

iDBssA,  a  town  of  Iberia  on  the  confines  of 
edchis.  StMb.  11. 

h>Bx,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  now  Mec,  near 
Bbnonia. 

Idistavisus,  a  plain,  new  HaOaihath,  where 
Germanicos  defeated  Arminius,  near  Olden- 
dbrp  on  the  Weser  in  Westphalia.  Ttttil.  A.  2, 
c.  16. 

iDHOir,  SOB  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or  as  some 
say,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  prophet  of  the  Argo- 
nauts He  was  killed  in  nunting  a  wild  boar  in 
Bithynia,  where- his  body  received  a  magnificent 
feneral.  He  had  predicted  tbe  time  and  man- 
ner of  his  death.  Apolhd.  1,  c.  9.— OrpAcat. 
-*-T-A  dyer  of  Cohiphon,  father  to  Aracfane. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  8. A  man  of  Cyzicus,  kill- 
ed by  Hereules,  6cc.    ffaec.  S. A  son  of 

AgjrptBs,  Mlled  1^  hit  wilb.    HA 


Ii>yHt»B,  A  daaghter  of  Phereffi  wAuy  i 
ed  Amytbavn.    JipoUed.  1,  c  9. 

IdSmenbus,  succeeded  bis  father  DencalieB 
on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  aecompaaied  the  «^ 
Ureeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  with  a  fleet  of  9#  / 
ships.  During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered 
himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and  slaughtered 
many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  return  he  made  a 
vow  to  Neptune  in  a  dangerons  tempest,  that  if 
ha  escaped  fh>m  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  starma 
he  would  offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  crea- 
tore  1k9i  presented  itself  to  his  eye  oa  the  CrelM 
shore.  This  was  no  other  than  his  son,  who  came 
to  coogratakia  his  father  upon  his  safe  retam. 
Idomeneus  performed  his  promise  to  the  god,  and 
tbe  iahumamty  and  rashness  of  his  lacriice  ren- 
dered him  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects, 
that  ha  left  Crete,  aad  migrated  ia  qaest  of  a 
seitttement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  foaaded  a 
city  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which*  he  called 
Salentam.  He  died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  af- 
ter he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ms  new 
kingdom  floorish,  and  his  subjects  happy.  Ae» 
cording  to  the  Greeh  scholiast  of  Lycof^ron,  r. 
1217,  Idomeneus,  during  his  abseaoe  in  the  Tro" 
jan  war,  intrusted  the  managamaot  of  his  king- 
dom to  Lencofr,  Io  whom  he  promised  his  daugh- 
ter Clisithere  in  marriage  at  bis  return.  Lea^ 
cos  at  first  govsmed  with  moderation;  bat  he  waa 
persuaded  by  Naaplios,  Mng  of  Eubcea,  t»  pat 
to  death  Meda  the  wife  of  Ms  master,  with  her 
daughter  Clisithere,  aad  to  seize  the  kingdom* 
Aft«r  these  violent  measares,  he  streng&ened 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Crete;  and  Idomeneosi 
at  his  return,  found  it  impossible  to  expel  (he 
usurper.  Oitid.  Mel.  19,  v.  368. — Hygm*  92. 
^Horner.  11  II,  &e  Od.  19— Poat  A,  c  26. 

—  Virg  Mn.  3,  v.  122. A  son  of  Priam. 

—A  Greek  Mstoriao  of  Lampsacos,  in  tbe  age 
of  Epicurus.  He  wrote  an  history  of  Sama- 
thrace,  the  life  of  Socrates,  &c. 

IbSthba,  a  daughter  of  Prmtos,  king  of  Ar- 
gos.  She  was  restored  to  her  senses  vrith  her 
sisters,  by  Melampns.  f  V%d.  Proetides.]  Homer* 
Od.  1 1  .—A  daughter  of  Proteos,  the  god  who 
told  Meaelaes  how  he  could  return  to  his  coan- 

try  in  safety.     Homer  Od.  4,  v»  363. Oae 

of  the  nymphs  who  educated  Jupiier. 

Idbievs,  tbe  son  of  Biiroaras  of  Caria,  bn^ 
ther  to  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  to  Maasolns, 
and  invaded  Cyprus.  DM  16. — ^Pcly«n.  7. 

Idobbda,  a  river  and  mountain  of  Spain. 
Sirab.  3. 

liyvMB  and  Idomba,  a  coantry  of  Syria,  At- 
irtous  fbr  palm  trees.  Gaxa  is  its  capital,  where 
Cambyses  deposited  his  riches,  as  be  was  going 
to  Egypt.  Lucan.  3,  v.  216. — SU  6,  ▼.  600. — 
Vwg   G.  S,v.  12 

Idta,  one  of  tbe  Oceanides,  who  married 
iEetes  king  of  Colcbis.  by  whom  she  bad  Me- 
dea, &c.  Hygin — i/criod  -^Ck.  de  AW.  D  9. 

Jbkisos,  a  town  of  Syria.    £ferodo<.  3,  o  6. 

Jbba,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Hmiur.  It,  18* 

JbbIcbo,  a  city  of  Palestine,  besieged  an<l  t»- 
ken  by  the  Romans,  ander  VespasiaB  aad  Titos. 
Pfifi.  6,  c.  14.^Ser«6. 

Jeiwb,  a  name  of  Irelaod.    Strab.  1 . 

JbbSmus  and  JaaoMf  mvs,  a  Greek  of  Car- 
dia,ii«iewMl»aBMalarfef  Aknnder. A 
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comfmitiom  soae  few  liutorical  fragmeota  re- 
Buio.    iMooyt.  iCi/.  1. 

jKBLusAJum,  the  capital  of  Jiidea*  fid.  Hie- 
nMijina. 
Jbtjb,  «  place  of  Sicily.    BA  14,  t.  Sit. 
To&Mi,  a  people  of  Britaia.  TueU.  1 2  aod  ,^im. 
loiLsoM,  BOW  C%Mo,  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Tuacaaj.    MtUty  S, 
C  7.— 0«.  B.  C.  l,c.S4. 

loNATiCi,  an  officer  of  Crassvs  in  bis  Parthi- 
an ezpe4iiti4Mi.---^A  bishop  of  Autioch,  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  amphitheati'v  at  Rome,  by  Uoat 
during  a  penecution,  A.  D.  107.  His  writings 
were  letters  to  the  fipbesians,  Romans,  &c  and 
he  supported  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  tlie  pro- 
priety of  the  episcopal  order,  as  superior  to 
priests  and  deacons.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Oxoo,  in  8vo.  1708. 

louviuM ,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  via  Fla- 
aainia,  now  Gudw.  Cie,  ai  Ji,  7,  ep.  IS. — 
5t/.8,  V.  460. 

JlaIila,  a  daughter  of  Leucippas,  carried  away 
with  her  si»ter  Phoebe,  by  the  sons  of  X<eda,  as 
the  was  going  to  be  married,  &c. 

Ii3A,  more  properly  Ilva,  an  island  of  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  two  miles  from  the  continent. 
rtrg.JKn.  10,  V.  173. 

I1.BCA0NBS  and  Ilbcaovkhsbs,  a  people  of 
Spain      Liv.  22.  c.  21. 

luLMDA,  now  Lerida,  a  town  of  Spain,  the  ea- 
pital  of  the  llirgetes,  on  an  eminence  on  Uie  right 
banks  of  the  river  Sicoris  in  Catalonia.  Liv.  21, 
c.  29, 1.  22,  c.  21.— Ltieon.  4,  v.  IS. 
Ileboetes.  VUl.  Ilenla. 
Ilia,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Numitor,  king 
^  Alba,  consecrated  by  hef  nncle  Amulius  to  the 
aervice  of  Vesta,  which  required  perpetual  chas- 
tity, that  she  might  not  become  a  mother  to  dis- 
possess him  of  his  crown.  He  was  however  dis- 
appointed; riolence  was  offered  to  Ilia,  and  she 
brought  forth  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  drove 
the  usurper  from  his  throoe,  and  restored  the 
eiowD  til  their  grandfather  Numitor,  its  lawful 
possessor.  Ilia  was  buried  alive  by  Amulius  for* 
viulating  the  laws  of  Vesta;  and  because  her 
tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  some  suppose  that  she 
married  the  gud  of  that  river.  Horat.  ),  od.  2. 
—Firg.  JEn.  1,  v.  277 — Owl.  Fast.  2,  ▼.  698. 

A  wife  of  Sylla. 

lulci  LODi,  games  instituted  by  Aun^ustus, 
in  commemoration  df  the  victory  be  bad  obtain- 
ed over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  Trojani  ludi  and  the 
JieUa;  and  Virgil  says  they  were  celebrated  by 
wfineaa,  not  only  because  they  we^e  instituted  at 
the  time  when  be  wrote  his  poem,  but  becauae 
he  wished  to  compliment  Augustus,  by  making 
the  founder  of  Laviniom  Fulemnize  games  on  the 
▼cry  spot  which  was,  meuy  centuries  aAer,  to  be 
immortaliaed  by  the  trophies  of  ois  patron. 
During  these  games,  were  exhibited  horse  races 
«Dd  gymnastic  exercises.  Virff,  JBa.  S,  v.  280. 
11.1AGUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  as  belong 
to  Tr«iy.     Vvrg.  .En.  1,  v.  101. 

luloES,  a  surname  given  to  Romulus,  as  son 

ti  Ilia.     (hiA, A  name  given  to  the  Trojan 

women.     Yit%.  JEx^  1,  v.  484. 
Iua;^^  a  cetelNrftted  poem  conpoaad  by  Uo> 


the  Taajanwar.    It^ 

wrath  uf  Achilles,  aq^  all  the  calamities  which 
befell  the  Greeks,  from  the  refusal  of  diat  hero 
to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  finishes  at  the 
death  of  Hector,  whom  Achilles  bad  sacrificed 
to  the  shades  of  his  firiend  Tatroclas.    It  is  di- 

Tided  into  24  books.  V\A.  Homerus. A  sor- 

nsme  of  Minerva,  from  a  temple  which  she  had 
at  Daulis  in  Pbocis. 

Iliemses,  a  people  of  Sardinia.  Liv.  40,  c 
19, 1.  41,  c.  6  and  12. 

luoN,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  tin.  SI,  c.  27. 
Vxd.  Ilium. 

Iu6ne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace.  Vvr%» 
M%\.  1,  V.  667. 

iLitf  NEus,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Pborbaa.  He  came 
into  Italy  ivith  .£neas.     V'vrg.  M^.  1,  v.  626. 

A  son  of  Artabanus,  made  prisoner  by  Par- 

menio,  near  Damascus.  Cviri.  S,  c  IS.^— 
One  of  Niobe's  sons.     Owd,  Met.  6,  fab.  6. 

lupA,  a  town  of  Bstica.     Iav  S5,  c.  I. 
•  lussus,  a  small  river  of  Attica,  falling  into 
the  sea  nc^ir  the  Piraeus.    There  was  a  temple 
on  its  banks,  sacred  to  the  Muses.     Stat.  Thih. 
4,  V.  62. 

IUthtia,  a  goddess  called  also  Juno  Lucl- 
na.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana. 
She  presided  o\er  the  travails  of  women;  and 
in  her  temple,  at  Rome,  it  was  usual  to  carry  a 
small  piece  of  money  as  an  offering.  This  cus- 
tom was  first  estabiisbf  d  by  Servius  Tullius,  who 
by  enforcing  it,  was  enabled  to  know  the  exact 
number  of  the  Roman  people.  Henod.  Th.  460. 
—Homer.  Jl.  11,  od.  19.— •Jpo/W.  1  and  2 — 
Horal.  carm,  sacul—Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  288. 

Ilium  or  Iliun,  a  citadel  of  Troy,  built  by 
II us,  one  of  the  Trojan  kings,  from  whom  it  re-~ 
ceived  its  name.  It  is  generally  taken  for  Troy 
itself;  and  some  have  supposed  that  the  town  waa 
called  Ilium,  and  the  adjacent  country  Troja. 
(Vid.  Troja.)  Lao.  36,  c.  43.  1.  37,  c  9,  and 
S7.-_Ff>g.  .®n.  1,  &c— S/rfl6  IS.—Otrfrf. 
Met.  18,  V.  506.— -Woro/.  8,  od  3  — JtuNn  11, 
c.  6,  I.  Sl.c.  8. 

Illiberis,  a  town  of  Gaul,  through  which  An- 
nibal  passed,  as  he  marched  into  Italy. 

Illicb,  now  Eleke^  a  town  of  Spain  with  a 
harbour  and  bay.  Sinus  if  Porfus  JUicitanvt^ 
now  •llicant.  Plin.  3,  c  3. 

If  LiPULA,  two  towns  of  Spain,  one  of  which 
is  called  Major,  and  the  other  Minor. 

Illiturgis,  Iliturgis,  or  Iliroia,  a  city  of 
Spain,  near  the  morlem  Andnjar  on  the  river 
Baetis,  destroyed  by  Scipio,  for  having  revolted 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Iav.  23,  c.  49, 1.  24,  c. 
41, 1.  26,  c.  17. 

Ilorcis,  now  Lorcat  a  town  of  Spain.   Plin. 

3,  c  3. 

IllI rIccm,  Illt Ris,  and  Utf  ria,  a  eounfry 
bordering  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  opposite  Italy, 
whose  boundaries  have  been  different  at  differ* 
cot  times.  It  became  a  Roman  province,  after 
Gentios  its  king  had  been  conquered  by  the  prse- 
tor  Anicius;  and  it  now  forms  part  of  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  and  Sclavonia.  Strab.  2  and  7. — Paus. 

4,  c.  86.— ^eto,  2,  c  2,  &c.— F/or.  1,  2,  &c. 
iLLTBJfcvs  siNcs,  that  part  of  the  Adriatic, 

which  ia  on  th«  eoMt  of  JUyricom. 
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iLLf  ftros,  a  son  of  Cadmos  and  Hermione, 

from  whom  lllyricum  .received  its  name. 
^poUod. 

Ilua,  now  £2ba,  ao  island  in  the  Tyrrhene 
■ea,  between  Italy  and  Corsica,  celebrated  for 
its  iron  mines.  Tbe  people  are  called  IlwUea. 
lir.  SO,  c.  S9\—rirg.  ^n.  10,  v.  17S.— Piin. 
S,  c.  6, 1.  34.  c.  14. 

Iluro,  now  OUron,  a  town  of  Gascony  in 
France. 

Ilus,  the  4th  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of  Tros 
by  Callirhoe-  He  married  Eurydice  the  daugh- 
ter of  Adrastas,  by  whom  he  had  Themis,  who 
married  Capys,  and  Laomedon  the  father  of 
Priam.  He  built,  or  rather  embellished,  the 
city  of  Ilium,  called  also  Troy  from  his  father 
Tros.  Jupiter  zave  him  the  Pp!ladinm,  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  Mioerra,  and  promised  that  as 
long  as  it  remained  in  Troy,  so  long  would  the 
town  remain  impregnable.  When  the  temple 
of  Minerva  was  in  lances,  Ilns  rushed  into  the 
middle  of  (be  fire  to  save  the  Palladium,  for 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  the 
eoddess,  though  he  recovered  it  some  time  after. 
Homer.  II —Strab.  IS.^^polUd.  3,  c.  13.— 

OtfU.  Foal,  4,  V.  S3,  I.  6,  v.  419. A  name 

of  Ascanius,  nhilc  he  was  at  Troy.   Virg.  JEn. 

],  y.  272. A  friend  of  Turnos,  killed  by 

Pallas.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  400. 

Iltrois,  a  town  of  Hispaoia  Bxtica,  now 
Jlara.   Polyb 

Imaxvbntius,  a  king  of  part  of  Britain,  kill- 
ed by  Cassivelaonus,  &c-     Cas.  BeU.  G.  6. 

Ihacs,  a  laiige  mountain  of  Scythia,  which  is 
part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  Scythia,  which 
is  generally  called  Intra  imoum,  and  Extra 
/mourn.  It  extends,  according  to  some,  as  far 
as  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  ocean.  PUn. 
S,c.  n.--Sfra6.  1. 

IbibXrus,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus  in  Armenia. 

ImbrXcIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  Asius,  as 
eon  of  Imbracus.     Virg.  JEn.  iO,  v.  123. 

lBiBRXs)fDB8,  a  patronymic  given  to  Glaucus 
and  Lades,  as  sons  of  Imbrasus.  Virg.  w£n. 
12,  V.  34S. 

ImbrXsus,  or  Partbenius,  a  river  of  Samos. 
Jfmo,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks,  receiv- 
ed the  surname  of  InArasia.    Pans.  7,  c.  4. 

^Tbe  father  of  Pirns,  the  leader  of  the 

Thracians  during  the  Trojan  war.  Fii^.  JEn. 
10  and  12.— Homer.  //.  4,  v.  620. 

Imbrbvs,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  killed  by 
Dryat,  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithons.  Ovid.  Met. 
12,  V.  310. 

Ihbrez,  C.  Licinins,  a  poet.     Vid.  Licinius. 

Tmbeids,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Teucer,  son  of 
Mentor.  He  had  married  Medesicaste,  Priam's 
daughter.     Homer.  11.  IS. 

Imbrivium,  a  place  of  Samniom. 

liiBROs,  now  JEmfrro,  an  island  of  the  ^ean 
sea,  near  Thrace.  32  miles  from  Samothrace, 
with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the  same  name. 
Imbros  was  governed  for  some  time  by  its  own 
laws,  bnt  afterwards  subjected  to  the  power  of 
Persia,  Athens,  Macedonia,  and  the  kings  of 
Pergamus.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
province.  The  divinities  particularly  worship- 
ped tbere  were  Cent  and  Meicwy.     TAn^. 


8. Plin.  4,  e.  12.— Ibmir.  Jl  lS..~«ra». 

2 — Mda,  2,  c.  T.^OduI  Triai.  10,  t.  18. 

InXchi,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  partiei^ 
larly  the  Argives,  from  king  Inachas. 

Inachu,  a  name  given  to  PeloponBeMM,  Ironi 

the  river  Inacbos. A  festivsJ  in  Crete  io 

honour  of  loachus;  or,  according  to  others,  of 

loo^s  misfortunes. A  courtcian  in  the  age  ef 

Horau,    Epod.  12. 

InXchIdjb,  the  name  of  the  eight  first  tucoaa- 
sors  of  Inachus,  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

InXchIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Epapbos,  as 
grandson  of  InacUus.  Ortd.  Mel.  1,  v.  704—— 
And  of  Perseus,  descended  from  Inachus.  Id, 
4,  fab.  11. 

InXchis,  a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  daughter  of 
Inachus.     Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  454. 

InXchium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

InXchus,  a  son  of  Oceanns  and  Teihys,  father 
of  lo,  and  also  of  Pboronens  and  .SgisJeus.  He 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Phorooeus,  B.  C.  1807,  and  gave  his 
name  to  a  river  of  Ai^gos,  of  which  he  became 
the  tutelar  deity.  He  reigned  60  years.  Vkr^. 
G.  3,  V.  ibl.-^JpoUod.  2,  c.  S^Pmu.  2,  c. 

16. A  river  of  Argos. ^Another  in  Epi- 

rus. 

InamXsiks,  a  river  in  the  east  of  Asia,  at 
far  as  which  Semiramis  extended  her  empire. 
Polyan.  8 

InarImb,  an  island  near  Campania,  with  a      i 
mountain,  under  which  Jupiter  confined  the     #  — 
giant  Typhosus.    It  is  now  called  /sckta,  and  is    / 
remarkable  for   its   fertility   and   population- 
There  was  formerly  a  volcano  in  the  middle  of 
the  island,     rtrg.  JS^.  9,  v.  716. 

InXrus,  a  town  of  E^pt,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  town  of  Naucratis  was  bailt  by  the 
Milesians.— A  tyrant  of  Egypt,  who  died 
B.  C.  456. 

Incitatus,  a  borse  of  the  emperor  Caligola, 
made  high  priest. 

Indathtrsos.     Vid.  Idanthyrsus. 

India,  the  most  celebrated  and  opulent  of  all 
the  countries  of  Asia,  bounded  on  one  side  hf 
the  Indus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  la 
situate  at  the  south  of  the  kingdoms  of  Persia, 
Parthia,  &c.  along  the  maritime  coasts.  It  haa 
always  been  reckoned  famous  for  the  riches  it 
contains;  and  so  persuaded  were  the  ancients  of 
its  wealth,  that  they  supposed  that  its  very  sanda 
were  gold.'  It  contained  9000  different  nationa 
an8  5000  remarkable  cities,  according  to  geo- 
graphers. Bacchus  was  the  first  who  conquered 
it.  In  more  recent  ages,  part  of  it  was  tribataiy 
to  the  power  of  Persia.  Alexander  invaded  it; 
but  his  conquest  was  checked  by  the  valour  of 
Poms,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  the 
Macedonian  warrior  was  unwilling  or  afraid  to 
engage  another.  Semiramis  also  extended  her 
empire  far  in  India.  The  Romans  knew  little 
of  the  countnr,  yet  their  power  was  so  nniver- 
sally  dreaded,  that  the  Indians  paid  homa^  by 
their  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  AntoninoSy 
Trajan,  &c.  India  is  divided  into  several  pr»- 
vinces.  There  is  an  India  extra  Goiyfcm,  an 
India  intra  Gangtm,  and  an  India  propria;  but 
these  divisions  are  not  particularly  noticed  by 
the  ancieatBy  who,  evea  in  the  asa  of  Aaguatw, 
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SoM.  DM.  1.— Slra».  I,  flu^— .Afeis,  S,  e. 
l^Plm,  6,  e.  tS^Oirl  8,  e  10.— JviImi.  1, 
«.£,!.  lt,c.  7. 

humiiui,  a  prinoen  of  Spain,  betnrtlied  to 
Aftalhn. 

fuDYoiTBt,  a  name  girca  to  thote  ddtiM  who 
were  wonkipped  only  in  tome  perticttlar  places, 
•r  who  were  become  gods  from  meo,  as  Herca- 
lei,  Bacchitt,  kc.  Some  derive  the  word  from 
imde  if  grniti,  bom  at  the  tame  place  where 
ttegrreceired  their  worship.  Viarg.  G,  1,  t. 
498.— OiriiL  Mit.  14,  ▼.  608. 

iNDYGin,  a  people  of  Spain. 

broos,  now  Sinde,  a  large  riTer  of  Asia,  from 
which  Che  adjacent  coontrj  has  receiTcd  the 
■ame  of  India.  It  falls  into  the  Indian  ocean 
by  two  months.  According  to  Plato,  it  was 
imrger  than  the  Nile;  and  Pliny  says  that  19 
liTcrs  discharge  themselves  into  it,  before  it 
Ihils  into  the  sea.  Cie  A".  D,  S,  c.  6t.— Stro6. 
U.—Omn.  8,  c.  9.— Diod.  ft.-^Ofrid.  Fast.  S, 
▼.  7tO. — Piiis.  6,  c.  SO.*-^-A  nver  of  Caria. 
Mm.  38,  c  14. 

iMDirnoMAnvt,  a  Gaol  conqnered  by  CsNar, 

brruuM  mabb,  the  Toscaa  sea. 

Iko,  a  daariiter  of  Cadmns  and  Harmonia, 
who  oarsed  Bacchns.  She  married  Athamas, 
king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephele, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Phryzus  and 
Belle.  Ino  became  mother  of  Melicerta  and 
Learchus,  and  soon  conceived  an  implacable 
batred  against  the  children  of  Nephele,  becanse 
they  were  to  ascend  the  throne  in  preference  to 
ber  own.  Phryzos  and  Helle  were  informed  of 
Ino's  machinations,  and  they  escaped  to  Colchis 
<m  a  golden  ram.  [Fid.  Pbryxas.]  Jono,  jea- 
loos  of  Ino's  prosperity,  resolved  to  distarb  her 
peace,  and  more  particalarly,  becanse  she  was 
of  the  descendants  of  her  greatest  enemy,  Venus. 
Tisqpbone  was  seat  by  order  of  the  goddess  to 
the  hoose  <ii  Athamas;  and  she  filled  the  whole 
palace  with  snch  fury,  that  Aihamas,  taking  Ino 
to  be  a  lioness,  and  her  children  wbelps,  pursu- 
ed her,  and  dasbej  ber  son  Learchus  agsinst  a 
wall.  Ino  escaped  from  the  fury  of  her  husband, 
and  from  a  hich  rock  she  threw  herself  into  the 
aea,  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  The  gods 
pitied  her  fate,  and  Neptnne  made  her  a  sea 
dei^,  which  was  afterwards  called  Leucothoe. 
Melicerta  hecame  also  a  sea  god,  known  by  (he 
aameofPalsemon.  Homer.  (M.  6. — Cie.  T^isc. 
ie  J^iai.  D.  8,  c.  48.— PItit.  Symp.  b.-^Ovid. 
Mti.  4,  fab.  18,  &c.  Jt*aus.  1,  2,  &c.  JSpol' 
ImL  S,  c,  4.-.£Mn.  fab.  12,  14,  and  16. 

broA,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated 
yearly  vnth  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth.  An 
anniversary  saoriflce  was  also  offered  to  Ino  at 
Megara,  where  she  was  first  worshipped,  under 

tbe  name  of  Leucothoe. Another  in  Laco- 

Bia,  in  honour  of  the  same.  It  was  nsaal  at  the 
celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into  a  pond, 
which,  if  they  sunk,  were  presages  of  prosperity ; 
bat  if  they  swam  on  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
Ibey  were  inanspidous  and  very  unlucky. 

Inovs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  god  Palse- 
aM»,  as  son  of  Ino.     f%rg.  JSBn.  6,  v.  823. 

Iii9m,  a  river  of  mh^  which  the  inbabi- 


taoto  tnppoM  to  be  fbe  Nile,  coming  firm  Bgypt 
under  the  sea.  It  was  near  its  banks  that  ApoUa 
and  Diana  were  bom.  Fftn.  2.  e.  108.— llaee. 
6,  V.  106— Sirok.  8.— Pa«i.  2,  c  4. 

iNsfoaas,  the  inhabitants  of  Insubria,  a  cowi* 
try  near  the  Po,  supposed  to  be  of  Gallic  origin. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  their 
country  became  a  province,  where  the  moden 
towns  of  Milan  and  Pavia  were  boilt  8tnk. 
S.—TaeU.  Jkm.  11,  c.  28.— Pliis.  8,  e.  11.-^ 
Uo.  6,  c.  84.— i»to/.  8,  c  1. 

iMTAPHSRims,  one  of  the  scTcn  Persiaft 
noblemen  who  conspired  against  Smerdis,  who 
usurped  the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so  dit> 
appointed  for  not  obtaining  the  crown,  that  ha 
fomented  seditions  against  Darius,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne  after  the  deatti  of  the  usuip- 
er.  When  the  king  had  ordered  him,  and  all 
his  fhmify  to  be  put  to  death,  his  wife,  by  fre» 
quently  visiting  the  palace,  excited  the  compai* 
sion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned  her,  and  permu- 
ted her  to  redeem  from  deadi  any  one  of  her 
relations  whom  she  pleased.  She  obtained  her 
brother;  and  when  the  king  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment, because  she  preferred  him  to  her  hot* 
band  and  children,  she  replied,  that  she  coold 
procure  another  husband,  and  children  likewise; 
out  that  she  could  never  have  another  brother, 
as  her  father  and  mother  were  dead.  Intopher^^ 
nes  was  put  to  death.    Herodot.  8. 

brrBMBLiVM,  a  town  at  the  west  of  Ligaria» 
on  the  sea-shore.     Oic.  Die.  8,  c.  14. 

Imtbbamna,  an  ancient  city  of  Umbria,  thB 
birth  place  of  the  historian  Tacitns,  and  of  tha 
emperor  of  the  same  name  It  is  situate  ha- 
tweeo  two  branches  of  the  Nar,  (infsr  omncs) 
whence  its  name.  Forro.  L.  L.  4,  c.  6. — TtM, 

Hutt.  2,  c.  84. A  colony  on  the  confines  of 

Samnium,  on  the  LIris. 

lyTBBCATiA,  a  town  of  Spain. 

hiTBBBBZ,  a  supreme  magistrate  at  Rone, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  govcn* 
ment  after  the  death  of  a  king,  till  the  eleetioB 
of  another.  This  office  was  exercised  by  the 
se&ators  alone,  and  none  continued  in  power 
louger  than  five  days,  or,  according  to  Plutarch, 
only  12  hours.  The  first  interrex  mentioned  ia 
Roman  history,  is  after  the  death  of  Bomutos, 
when  the  Romans  quarrelled  with  the  Sabines 
concerning  the  choice  of  a  king.  There  was 
sometimes  an  interrex  during  the  consular  p^ 
verument;  but  this  happened  only  to  hold  assem- 
blies in  the  absence  of  the  magistrates,  or  whan 
the  election  of  aliy  of  the  acting  officers  was 
disputed.    U».  1,  c.  17. — DJonfS.  2,  c.  16. 

Inoi  castbum,  [FmI  Castrum  Inui.]  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Inuas,  a  divini^T  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Faonus  of  the  Latins,  and 
worshipped  in  this  diy. 

Int CITS,  a  city  of  Sicily*    Hirodot. 

lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirenes,  was  priestess  to 
Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of 
her;  but  Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  discover' 
ed  the  object  of  bis  affection,  and  surprised  him 
in  the  company  of  lo,  tfaou|^  he  had  shrouded 
himself  in  all  the  obscurity  of  cloods  and  thick 
mists.  Jupiter  changed  his  mistrem  Into  B 
beantifhl  heifhr;aiid  £egodde«,whtw«nM^ 
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thaiViud,  obtaiiMd  fcwn  her  husband  (he  taimtl, 
wbote  beauty  she  had  comleBceoded  to  com 
mend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred-eyed 
Argos  to  watch  the  heifer;  but  Jupiter,  anxious 
for  the  situation  of  lo,  sent  Mercury  to  destroy 
Argus,  and  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  [Ftd. 
Argus.]  lo,  A«ed  from  the  Tigilance  of  Argus, 
was  00 w  persecuted  by  Juno;  who  sent  one  of 
the  furies,  or  rather  a  malicious  insect,  to  tor- 
ment her.  She  wandered  ofer  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at 
last  she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still 
exposed  to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno^s  in- 
sect. Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  her 
to  her  ancient  form;  and  when  the  god  bad 
changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a  woman,  she 
brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  she  married 
Telagonus  king  of  Egypt,  or  Osiris,  according  to 
others,  and  she  treated  her  subjects  with  such 
mildness  and  humanity,  that,  after  death,  she 
raceired  divine  honours,  and  was  worshipped 
nnder  the  name  of  Isis.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, lo  was  carried  away  by  PboBoician  mer- 
chants, who  wished  to  make  reprisals  for  Europe, 
who  had  been  stolen  from  them  by  the  Greeks. 
Some  suppose  that  lo  never  came  to  Egypt. 
She  is  sometimes  called  Phoroma,  from  her 
brother  Phoroneos.  Omd.  Met.  1,  v.  748.— 
Fmi.  1,  c.  S6,  1.  S,  c.  18 — Mftchtu^^JJpol. 
od.  2,  c  1.— Fsrr.  JBn,  7,  t.  789 — Hygin. 
Ab.  146. 

loBATBs  and  Jobatbs,  a  king  of  Lycia,  fa- 
ther of  Stenobsea,  the  wife  of  froetus,  king  of 
Argos.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
Bellerophon,  to  whom  he  had  given  one  of  his 
daughters,  called  Philonoe,  in  marriage. — [VitL 
Bellerophon.]  JfyoUod,  2,  c.  Z.-^Hygin,  fab. 
67« 

loBSB,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of 
Thespiot.  He  died  in  his  youth.  JipoUod.  2,  c.  7. 

JooABTA,  a  daughter  of  Meooeceus,  who  mai> 
ried  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she  had 
CEdipus.  She  altenvardi  married  her  son  (£di- 
pus,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by 
him  iSBteocles,  Polynices,  ficc.  [Vid.  Laius, 
(Edipus.]  When  she  discovered  that  she  had 
married  her  own  son,  and  had  been  guilty  of  in- 
cest, she  hanged  herself  in  despair.  She  is  cal- 
led JS^picosto  by  some  mythologists.  Stat.  Theb. 
8,  V.  42. — Saue,  and  Sophocl.  in  GSdip.—Jjpol' 
lo<L  3,  c.  b.-^H^n,  fab.  66,  &c.— /tomer.  Od, 

loLAiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as  that 
called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in  honour 
of  Hercules  and  his  friend  lolas,  who  assi&ted 
him  in  conquering  the  hydra.  It  continued  dur- 
ing several  dajs,  on  the  first  of  which  were  of- 
fered solemn  sacrifices.  The  next  dav  horse 
races  and  athletic  exercises  were  exhibited. 
The  following  day  was  set  apart  for  wrestling; 
the  victors  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  myr- 
tle, generally  used  at  funeral  solemnities.  They 
were  sometimes  rewarded  with  tripods  of  brass. 
The  place  where  the  exercises  were  odiibited 
was  called  lolaion,  where  there  were  to  be  seen 
the  monument  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  cenotaph 
of  lolas,  who  was  buried  in  Sardinia.  These 
monuments  were  strewed  with  garland*  and 
ibwen  oB  tha  day  of  ths  ftstiTal. 


loLAi  or  Ulaub,  a  sob  of  IpiiclBf,  Uog  «f 

Thessalyi  who  assisted  Hercules  in  cooquoriBg 
the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  plaee 
where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  paavent  lh» 
growth  of  others.  [Fid.  Hydra.]  He  was  re- 
stored to  his  youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at  the 
request  of  his  friend  Hercules.  Some  time  al^ 
tenvards,  lolas  assisted  the  Heraclidx  agalnit 
Eurystheus,  and  killed  the  tyqint  with  his  own 
hand.  According  to  Plutarch,  lolas  bad  a  mo- 
nument in  Boeotia  and  Pbocis,  where  lovers  uaeA 
to  go  and  bind  themselves  by  the  most  soleaMi 
oa£s  of  fidelity,  considering  the  place  as  sacred 
to  love  and  friendship.  According  to  Diodoma 
and  Pausaoias,  lolas  died  and  was  buried  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  settle- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules  by  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Thespius.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  t. 

399.— ^po«od.  2,  C.  4— Pons    10,  C.  17 

A  compiler  of  a  Phoenician  histoiy. A  iVieBd 

of  ^neas,  killed  by  Catillus  in  the  Ratolian 

^ars.    Virg.  JBn.  11,  v.  640. A  son  of  Aft- 

tipater,  cup-bearer  to  Alexander.    PhU. 

loLCHos,  a  town  of  Magnesia  above  Deae* 
trias,  where  Jason  was  born.  It  was  fonnded 
by  CretheuB,  son  of  .Solus  and  Enaretta.  Melft 
mentions  it  as  at  some  distance  from  the  tea, 
though  all  the  other  ancient  geographers  place 
it  on  the  sea  shore.  Pmu.  4,  c  2 — JfpolMI. 
1,  c.  B.^'Strab,  8.— Jtfela,  2,  c.  3. — Luean,  9, 
V.  192. 

ISlb,  a  daughter  of  EoiytOB,  king  of  (Eehi- 
lia.  Her  father  promised  her  in  mairiage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  refused  to  perform  his  eiurage- 
ments,  and  lole  was  earned  away  by  loroe. 
[Vid.  Eurytus]  It  was  to  extinguish  &e  love 
of  Hercules  for  lole,  that  Dejanira  sent  him  flie 
poisoned  tanic,  which  caused  his  death.  [Vid. 
Hercules  and  Dejanira.]  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  lole  married  his  son  Hyllos,  by  De- 
janira. JipoUod.  2,  c.  7. — Omd.  Met.  9,  v.  279. 

Ion,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  daughter  oT 
Erechtbeos,  who  married  Helice,  the  daughter 
of  Selinus,  king  of  j£giale.  He  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  his  father-in-law,  and  built  a  cihr, 
which  he  called  Helice,  on  account  of  his  wile* 
His  subjects  from  him  received  the  name  of 
lonians,  and  the  country  that  of  Ionia.  [Tut 
tones  and  Ionia  ]  JlpoUod.  1,  c.  7. — Paus.  7, 
c.  1 — Slrab.  l.—Herodot.  7,  c.  94, 1  8,  c.  44. 

A  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  whose  tragedies, 

when  represented  at  Athens,  met  with  univer- 
sal applause.  He  is  mentioned  and  greatly 
commended  by  Aristophanes  and  Atbenseus,  &c. 

^heit.  10,  &c. A  native  of  Epbesus,  intre- 

duced  in  PlatoH  dialogues  as  reasoning  with  So- 
crates. , 

loifB,  one  of  the  Nereides.  . 

loNES,  a  name  originally  given  to  the  ral»- 
jects  of  Ion,  who  dwelt  at  Helice.  In  &e  age 
of  Ion  die  Athenians  made  a  war  against  Ihe 
people  of  Eleusis,  and  implored  his  aid  against 
their  enemies.  Ion  conquered  die  Elensiniane 
and  Eumolpus,  who  vras  at  theur  bead;  and  the 
Athenians,  soBsible  of  his  services,  invited  him 
to  come  and  settle  amonc  them;  and  the  more 
strongly  to  show  their  afleetiOB,  they  assumed 
the  name  of  lonians.  Some  sttppose  that,  after 
this  Tictoiy,  Im  ptawd  iftte  Ant  Afiaor,  et  te 
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itirta  (rom  PeiopooBesiis  bj  Uie  Hertclidc, 
cigb^  yean  after  the  Trojao  war,  they  came  to 
leule  among  the  looiaos,  who  were  then  mat- 
ters of  iEgiuus.  They  were  tooD  dispoBsecaed  of 
their  territories  by  the  Achsans  aod  went  to  Atti- 
ea,  where  they  met  with  a  cordial  rec»tioo« 
Their  migration  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor 
was  about  60  years  after  the  return  of  the  He- 
rmciidae,  B.  C.  1044,  and  80  years  after  the  de- 
MTtore  of  the  iEolians;  and  they  therefore  final- 
ly settled  tbemself  es,  after  a  wandering  life  of 
About  SO  years. 

loniA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
tiie  north  by  i£olia,  on  the  west  by  the  iEgean 
and  icarian  seas,  on  the  south,  by  Caria,  and  on 
the  east  t>y  Lydia  aod  part  of  Caria.  It  was 
Ibanded  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  particu- 
larly Attica,  by  the  lonians,  or  subjects  of  Ion. 
looia  was  divided  into  12  small  states,  which 
fimued  a  celebrated  confederacy,  often  men- 
tkkoed  by  the  ancients.  These  twelve  states 
were,  Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomensc, 
Ephesns,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phocsea,  Erythrae, 
SmyrBa,  and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and  CItios. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a  temple,  which 
tfiey  called  Pan  lonimn,  from  the  concourse  of 
people  that  flock  there  from  every  part  of  Ionia. 
After  they  bad  enjoyed  for  some  time  their  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  were  made  tribo- 
taiy  to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Croesus.  The 
Athenians  assisted  them  to  shake  ofi'the  slavery 
of  the  Asiatic  monarchs;  but  they  soon  forgot 
Ifaeir  duty  aod  relation  to  their  mother  country, 
and  joined  Xeixes  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
They  were  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke  by 
Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  origiuat  inde- 
pendence. Jbey  were  reduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  dictator  Sylia.  Ionia  has  been 
always  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
■late,  the  firuitfolness  of  the  ground,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  its  inhabitants.  Herodot.  1,  c  6  and  28. 
•^SttiOf.  U^^JdeUiy  1,  c.  2,  &c.— PaiM.  7,  e. 
1.— — An  ancient  name  given  to  Hellas,  or 
Acbaia,  because  it  was  for  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  lonians. 

lomuM  MAKE,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
lea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  lying  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Greece.  That  part  of  the 
iBgean  sea,  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia. 
in  Asia,  is  called  the  sea  of  /oma,  and  not  the 
Joman  aea.  According  to  some  authors,  the 
Ionian  sea  receives  its  name  from  lo*,  who  pwam 
acriws  there,  after  she  bad  been  metamorphos- 
ed into  a  heifer.  Strofr.  7,  &c.— -Diotiys.  Perieg. 

loFAs,  a  king  of  .\frica,  among  the  suitors  of 
Dido.  He  was  an  excellent  musician,  poet,  and 
philosopher}  and  he  exhibited  his  superior  abi- 
lities ^t  the  entertainment  which  Dido  gave  to 
JEneas.     Virg.  ^n.  1,  v.  744. 

loPE  and  JoPFA,  now  J<tfa,  a  famous  town  of 
Phcenicia,  more  ancient  than  the  deluge,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions.  It  was  about  forty 
miles  from  the  capital  of  Judaea,  and  was  re- 
■sarkahle  for  a  sea-port  much  frequented,  though 
▼ery  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  great  rocks 
that  lie  before  it.    Strab.  16,  &g.— Properl.  2, 

el.  28.  V.  51. ^A  daughter  of  Iphides,  who 

BUUfried  Thetetu.    Pha^ 


IttrBtnr,  atoaersofhoelef,  wlio  tcewed  hii 
flither  ofimprodenee  in  the  management  of  Ui 
afbiif ,  8cc.  JUaen.  de  Afoerofr.— ^A  poet  of 
Gnoisos,  in  Crete.    Pour.  1,  c.  84. 

JoaDAVif,  a  river  of  Jodsa,  illustrious  in  sa- 
cred bistoiy.  It  rises  near  mount  Ubanns,  and 
after  runnus  through  the  lake  Samachonitei, 
and  that  of  Tiberias,  it  ftdls,  after  a  eonne  of 
150  miles,  into  the  Dead  sea.    ^rttb.  16. 

JoRHAMDBS,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  tfie 
Goths.     He  died  A.  D.  562. 

los,  now  JVfo,  an  island  ia  the  Myrtoan  tea, 
at  the  south  of  Naxos,  celebrated,  as  some  say, 
for  the  tomb  of  Homer,  and  die  birth  of  bis  mo* 
ther.     Pirn,  4,  c.  12. 

JosipHvs  Flavius,  a  celebrated  Jew,  bom 
in  Jerusalem,  who  signalized  his  military  abili- 
ties in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-seven  dayi 
against  Venpasian  and  Titns,  in  a  small  town  of 
Judaea,  when  the  eity  surrendered  there  were 
not  found  less  than  40,000  Jews  slain,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amounted  to  1,200.  Joia^ 
phus  saved  his  l^fe  by  flying  into  a  cave,  where 
40  of  his  countrymen  bad  also  taken  refuM. 
He  dissuaded  them  from  committing  suicide, 
and  when  they  had  all  drawn  lots  to  kill  one  aap 
other,  Josephus  fortunately  remained  the  last, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  Vespasian.  He  gain- 
ed the  conqueror's  esteem  by  foretelling  that  h0 
would  become  one  day  the  master  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Josephus  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  received  all  the  sa- 
cred books  which  it  contained  from  the  conquer* 
or's  hands.  He  came  to  Rome  with  Titns, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  name  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  Roman  citizen.  Here  he  made 
himself  esteemed  by  the  emperors  Vespasian 
and  Titos,  and  dedicated  his  time  to  study.  He 
wrote  tlie  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  first 
in  Syriac,  and  afterwards  translated  it  into 
Greek.  This  composition  so  pleased  Titos,  that 
he  authenticated  it  by  placing  his  signature  upon 
it,  and  by  preserving  it  in  one  of  the  public  li- 
braries. He  finished  another  work,  which  he 
divided  into  twenty  books,  containing  Ac  histo- 
ry of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some  places  sub- 
versive of  the  authority  and  miracles  mentioned 
in  the  scriptures.  He  also  wrote  two  books  to 
defend  the  Jews  against  Apion,  their  greateiit 
enemy;  besides  an  account  of  his  own  life,  &c. 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  his  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  exprcsr 
sions,  the  exactness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations.  He  has 
been  called  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks.  Though, 
in  some  cases,  inimical  to  the  christians,  yet  he 
has  commended  our  Saviour  so  warmly,  that  St. 
Jerome  calls  him  a  christian  writer.  Josephus 
died  A.  D.  OS,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  The 
best  editions  of  bis  works  are  Hudson ^s,  2  vols, 
fol.  Oxon.  1720,  and  Havercamp's,  2  vols.  foi. 
Amst.  1726.    Sueton.  in  Vesp.  &c. 

Joviliros  Flarius  Claudius,  a  native  of  Pan- 
nonia,  elected  emperor  of  Rome  bf  the  soldiers 
after  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first  refused  to  be 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  because  his 
subjects  followed  the  religious  principles  of  the 
late  emperor;  but  they  removeid  his  groundless 
appreiiyawepi,  and,  when  they  assured  him  tbat 
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fkvf  wan  wum  fbt  Chriiti&nirf ,  be  accepted 
Ae  crown.  He  made  a  disadvantageous  treaty 
wUk  tbe  Persians,  against  whom  Jalian  was 
marching  with  a  Tictorious  army.  Jovian  died 
■even  months  and  twenty  days  after  his  ascen- 
sion, and  was  found  in  his  bed  suffocated  by  tbe 
vapours  of  charcoal,  which  had  been  lighted  in 
his  room,  A.  D.  864.  Some  attribute  bis  death 
to  intemperance,  and  say  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  baker.  He  burned  a  celebrated  libraiy  at 
Antioch.    JSareellin. 

Ifbiamassa,  a  daughter  of  Prcetos,  kins  of 
Ai^gof,  who,  with  her  sisters  Ipbinoe  and  Ly- 

sippe,  ridiculed  Juno,  &c.    Vtd.  Prcetides. 

Tlie  wife  of  Endymion. 

IpbYclus,  or  iPBicLBs,  a  son  of  Amphitnron 
and  Alcmena,  born  at  the  same  birth  with  Her- 
cules. As  these  two  children  were  together  in 
ttie  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Hercules,  sent  two 
large  serpents  to  destroy  him.  At  the  sight  of 
the  serpents,  Iphiples  alarmed  the  house;  but 
Hercules,  though  not  a  year  old,  boldly  seized 
them,  one  in  each  hand,  and  squeezed  them  to 

death.    ^Uod,  2,  c.  4.— TA^ocrtl. A  king 

of  Phylace,  in  Phtbiotis,  son  of  Pbylacus  aad 
Clymene.  He  bad  bulls  famous  for  their  big- 
ness, and  the  monster  wbich  kept  them.  Melam- 
pus,  at  the  request  of  his  brother,  [Vid  Melam- 
pos3  attempted  to  steal  them  away,  but  he  was 
caught  in  the  fact,  and  imprisoned.  Ipbiclns 
»on  received  some  advanta^  horn  the  prophe- 
tical knowledge  of  his  prisoner,  and  not  only  re- 
stored him  to  liberty,  but  also  presented  him 
with  the  oxen.  Ipniclus,  who  was  childless, 
learned  Arom  the  soothsayer  how  to  become  a 
ihther.  He  bad  married  Aotomedusa,  and  af- 
terwards a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes. 
He  was  father  to  Podarce  and  Protesilaus.  /fo- 
nwr,  Od,  II,  n.  IS.— %4wUod.  I,  c  9.— Paiu. 

4,  c.  36 A  son  of  Thestius,  king  of  Pleuron. 

jipolUdt,  c.  1. 

IpBica^TEs,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  firom  the 
lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
He  made  war  against  the  Thracians,  obtained 
some  victories  over  tbe  Spartans,  and  assisted 
the  Persian  king  against  Egypt.  He  changed 
tbe  dress  and  arms  of  his  soldiers,  and  rendered 
them  more  alert  and  expeditious  in  using  their 
weapons.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Cotys,  king 
of  Thrace,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Mnes- 
thens,  and  died  380  B-  C.  When  be  was  once 
l^proacbed  of  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  he  ob- 
served, that  he  would  be  the  first  of  his  family, 
but  that  his  detractor  would  be  the  last  of  his 
own.     C.  JV^.  in  Ephie.'-—^h,  sculptor  of 

Athens. An  Athenian,  sent  to  Darius  the 

third,  king  of  Persia,  &e.  Curt.  3,  c.  IS. 

IphIdImus,  a  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
killed  by  Agamemnon.     Homer.  A.  11. 

Ipii!biEBiiA,  a  Thessalian  woman,  ravished  by 
the  Naxians,  Sec. 

fpHyaftKiA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  When  the  Greeks,  going  to  the 
Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds 
«t  Aolis,  (hey  were  informed  by  one  of  (be  sooth- 
sayers, that,  to  appease  the  gods,  they  must  sa- 
crifice Tpbigenia,  Agamemnon^s  daughter,  to 
Diana.  [Firf.  Aj^emnoo.]    The  ftSicvy  who 


had  pnTond  (he  gcdd^si  by  UHfaig  herflMWff* 

ite  stag,  heard  this  with  tbe  greatest  horror  and 
indication,  and  radier  than  to  shed  the  blood* 
of  his  dau^ter,  he  commanded  one  of  his  her- 
alds, as  cmef  of  the  Chrecian  rorces,  to  order  all 
the  assembly  to  depart  each  to  his  respectiva 
home.  Ulysses  and  the  other  generals  interfer-' 
ed,  and  Agamemnon  consented  to  immolate  hia 
daughter  for  the  eommon  cause  of  Greece.  Aa  < 
tpbigenia  was  tenderiy  loved  by  her  mother,  the 
Greeks  sent  for  b^r  on  pretence  of  giving  heir> 
In  marriage  to  Achilles.  Clytemnestra  ^adly 
permitted  her  departure,  and  IphigeniB  came 
to  Aolis;  here  she  saw  the  bloody  preparaliooa 
for  the  sacrifice;  she  implored  the  forgivenesa 
and  protection  of  her  father,  hot  tears  and  en- 
treaties were  unavailing.  Galehas  took  the  knife 
in  his  band,  and,  as  he  was  going  to  strike  (he 
fatal  blow,  Ipblgenia  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
a  goat  of  uncommon  aixe  and  beavty  was  found 
in  her  place  for  the  sacrifice.  This  sopemata- 
ral  change  animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind  sud- 
denly became  favourable,  and  the  combined  fleet 
set  sail  from  Aulis.  Iphigeoia's  innocence  had 
raised  the  compassion  of  Sie  goddess  on  whose 
altar  she  was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  and  she 
carried  her  to  Tanrica,  where  she  intrusted  her 
with  the  care  of  her  temple.  In  this  sacred  of- 
fice Ipfaigenia  was  obliged,  by  the  command  of 
Diana,  to  sacrifice  all  3ie  strangers  which  came 
into  that  country.  Many  had  already  been  o& 
fered  as  victims  on  the  bloody  altar,  when  Orea- 
tes  and  Pylades  came  to  Taorica.  Their  mu- 
tual and  unparalleled  friendship,  (Vid,  Pyladea 
and  Orestes)  disclosed  to  Iphigenia  that  one  of 
the  strangers  whom  she  was  going  to  sacrifice 
was  her  brother;  and,  upon  this,  &e  conspired 
with  the  two  IKends  to  fly  IVom  the  tMrbarooa 
country,  and  carry  away  tbe  statue  of  the  god- 
dess. They  successfully  efii^cted  their  enter- 
prise,  and  murdered  Thoas,  who  enforced  the 
human  sacrifices.  According  to  some  authofa^ 
the  Iphi^nia  who  was  sacrificed  at  Aulis  waa 
not  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  but  a  daughter 
of  Helen  by  Tbeseos.  Homer  does  not  speak 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  though  very  muiute 
in  tbe  description  of  tbe  Grecian  forces,  adven- 
tures, &c.  The  statue  of  Diana,  which  Iphig^ 
nia  brought  away,  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
grove  of  Aricia  m  Italy.  Pom.  S,  c.  ft,  I.  S,  e. 
16.— Ooid.  Jtfef.  It,  V.  SI.— Hvir.yEii.  e,  ▼. 
1 1 6.~%^Escft]ft— £m^d. 

IphImIEdia,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  who  bmot- 
rled  the  nant  Aloeus.  She  fled  from  her  hua- 
band,  ana  had  two  sons,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  by 
Neptune,  her  Ihther *s  father.  Homer,  Od,  11^ 
T.  124.— P«tt.  9,  c  2t.^-^poUod.  1,  c.  7. 

IpHiMBDOH,  B  son  of  Eorystbcos,  killed  la 
a  war  against  the  Athenians  and  Heraclids. 
JlpoUod. 

IpHlifiodsA,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Danai* 
us,  who  married  Euchenor.  Vid*  Danaides. 

Iprinob,  one  of  tbe  principal  women  of  Lean- 
nos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the  males  of 
the  island  after  their  retuni  ftom  a  Thrackoi 

expedition.    FUee.  t,  v.  163. One  of  1h« 

daughters  of  Proetos.    She  died  of  a  diseaae 
while  under  the  eaie  of  Melafflput.    Fid  Prc»» 
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IrBMi  MB  of  Alector,  mcceeded  bis  flifher 
m  Ihe  throne  of  Argot.  He  tdvited  Polynices, 
who  viihed  to  engage  Ampbianai  in  the  The- 
ten  wni,  to  bribe  hit  wife  Eriphyle,  br  giTing 
ber  the  goiden  collar  of  Haraiooia.  This  rac- 
ceeded,  and  Eripbyle  betruyed  ber  buibaad. 

JipoUed.  S.— fYiMc  1,  3,  and  7 ^A  beanti- 

fol  youth  of  Salamif ,  of  ignoble  birth.  Ue  be- 
cnBM  enamoofod  of  Anaiarete,  and  the  eold- 
neat  and  contempt  he  met  with  rendered  him  so 
desperate  that  he  hnqg  bimtelf .  Anaiarele  saw 
bim  earned  to  his  grave  without  emotion,  and 
wns  instantly  changed  into  a  stone.  OoM.  Mti. 
14,  T.  703.*-^-A  daughter  of  Theqpins.  JSpol- 
led  —A  mistress  of  Patroclos,  given  him  by 

Achillea.  Bgmn,  IL  S. ^A  dai^ter  of  Ug- 

doa  and  Telethnsa,  of  Crete.  When  Telethn- 
ni  was  prnpant,  Ligdns  ordered  her  to  destroy 
ber  child  if  it  proved  a  daughter,  because  his  po- 
verty eould  not  affiird  to  maintain  an  oseless 
eharge.  The  severe  orden  of  her  husband  alarm- 
ed Telethnsa,  and  she  would  have  obeyed,  had 
1M  Isis  commanded  her  in  a  dream  to  spare  the 
life  of  her  child.  Telethnsa  brought  forth  a 
daashtor,  which  was  given  to  a  nurse,  and  pafr- 
ied  for  ft  b^  under  tbe  name  of  Iphia .  Ligdns 
cootinned  ignorant  of  the  deceit,  and,  when 
bhls  was  come  to  the  years  of  puberty,  her  fa- 
ttier resolved  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  lanthe, 
the  beantiful  dai^ter  of  Telestes.  A  day  to  ce- 
lehrato  tfie  nuptials  was  appointed,  bnt  Telethn- 
aa  and  her  daughter  were  equally  anxious  to 
pot  off  the  marriage;  and,  when  all  was  aon- 
vftiliag,  they  implored  the  assistance  of  Isis,  by 
whose  advice  die  life  of  Iphls  had  been  preserv- 
ed. The  goddess  was  moved,  she  changed  the 
iCK  of  Ipbis,  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nuptials 
were  consummated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings. 
OM.  Met.  9,  V.  666,  ke. 

iFHinoN,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  son  of  Otryn- 
(hens  and  Nais,  kUled  by  Achilles.  Homer.  IL 
20,v.S8t. 

Ipmnrs,  a  son  of  Eorytus,  kiog  of  (Echalia. 
When  hit  father  had  premised  bis  daughter  lole 
to  him  who  could  overcome  him  or  his  sons  in 
drawing  the  how,  Hercules  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  came  off  victorious.  Eorytus  refused 
hisdaaghter  to  the  conqueror,  observing  that 
Hercules  hnd  killed  one  of  bis  wives  in  a  fuiy, 
and  that  lole  migbt  perhaps  share  the  same 
ihto.  Some  time  after,  Autolycns  stole  away 
die  men  of  Bnrytut,  and  Hercules  was  suspect- 
ed of  the  theft.  Ipbitut  was  sent  in  quest  of  the 
oien,  and,  in  his  search,  he  met  with  Hercules, 
whose  good  favoors  he  had  gained  by  advising 
Ewytos  to  give  lole  to  the  conqueror.  Hercoles 
attisted  Iphitus  in  seeking  the  lost  animals;  bnt 
when  he  recollected  the  ingratitnde  of  Euvytas, 
lie;kiUed  Iphitus  by  throwing  him  down  ftom  the 
walla  of  'Crynthns.  Abmsr.  Od.  21.-^tfod. 
S,  e.  6.— —A  Trojan,  who  survived  the  ruin  of 
hit  eoontiy,  and  fled  widi  JEneas  to  Italy.  Virg. 

Ai.  2,  V.  S40,  lu. A  ting  of  £)is,  son  of 

Pnitoides,  in  the  age  of  Lyeorgus.  He  re-es- 
tahiished  tbe  Olympic  games  S38  years  after 
their  instimtion  by  Hercules,  er  about  884  years 
beibre  the  christian  era.  This  epoch  is  famous 
IB  cfanaol^cal  histmy,  as  every  thing  prevtoua  | 


toiiatiMa  jafehed  in  flibalaaa  abtewHy.  P#. 

Urt.  I,  c.  8. — Pmii.  5,  c.  4. 

iPBTHiMB,  a  sister  of  Penelope,  who  married 
Eumelns.  She  appeared,  by  the  power  of  Mi- 
nerva, to  her  sister  in  a  dream,  to  comfort  her 
in  the  absence  of  her  son  Telemachat.  if  amsr. 
Od.  4,  V.  765. 

Ipsba,  the  mother  of  Medea.  OM.  iknU. 
17,  V.  SSS. 

Ipsus,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  celebrated  fiar  a 
battle  which  was  fought  there  about  SOI  yearn 
before  the  Christian  era,  between  Anti|p»ns  aad 
his  son,  and  Seleocns,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachaa^ 
and  Cassander.  The  former  led  into  the  field 
an  army  of  above  70,000  ibot  and  10,000  horse, 
irith  76  elephants.  The  letter's  forces  consisted 
of  64,000  inftmtry,  besides  10,600  horse,  400 
elephants,  and  120  aimed  chariots.  AniigonQs 
and  his  son  were  defeated.    PhU.  bi  Ikmelr. 

Iba,  ft  city  of  Messenift,  which  Agamemnon 
promised  to  Achilles,  if  he  would  resume  hit 
arms  to  light  against  the  Trojans.  I'his  place 
is  famous  in  history  as  having  supported  a  siege 
of  eleven  years  against  the  Lacedaunomans.  lit 
capture,  B.  C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  second 
Messeoian  war,  Homer.  IL  8,  v.  160  and  i93. 
— Slva6  7. 

laBNJtvB,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of  Po- 
lycarp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France.  He 
wrote  on  different  subjecte;  but,  as  what  remaina 
is  in  Latin,  some  suppose  he  composed  in  that 
language,  aad  not  in  Greek.  Fragments  of  hit 
works  m  Greek  aro  however  preserved,  which 
prove  that  bis  style  was  simple,  though  clear  aad 
often  animated.  His  opinions  concerning  die 
soul  are  curious.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  A. 
D.  tot.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  ef 
Grabe,  Ozon.  foi.  1702.. 

laiMB,  a  daughter  of  Cratious  the  painter. 

Plm.  S6,  c.  11. One  of  the  seasons  among 

tbe  Greeks,  called  by  the  modems  Horm.  Her 
two  sisters  were  Din  and  Eunomia,  all  daug|i« 
tors  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  JSpoUod.  1,  c.  S. 

Ibbsus,  a  delightful  spot  in  Libya,  near  Cj 
rene,  where  Battus  fixed  his  residence.  The 
Egyptians  were  once  defeated  there  by  tbe  in- 
habitants of  Cyrene.    Hero<U4.  4,  c.  158,  &c. 

lais,  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  aad  Eleclra, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  more  particolariy  of  Juno.  Her  ofiice  was 
to  cot  the  thread  which  seemed  to  detain  the 
soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  expiring. 
She  is  the  same  as  tbe  rainbow,  and,  from  that 
circumstance,  she  is  represented  with  wings  with 
all  the  varieeated  and  beautiful  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  appears  sitting  behind  Juno,  rea- 
dy to  execute  her  commands.  She  is  likewise 
described  as  supplying  the  clouds  with  water  to 
deluge  tbe  world.  Hetiod.  Theog.  v.  266. — 
Oeid.  Jtfet.  1,  v.  271  and  teq.  1.  4,  v.  481, 1. 10, 

V.  686.— rtygf.  JEn.  4,  v.  694. ^A  river  of 

Asia  Minor,  rising  In  Cappadecia,  and  falling 
into  the  Euxine  sea.  Ftaee.  6,  v.  121. A  ri- 
ver of  Pontot. 

lant,  a  benpur  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
commimions  ofPenelope^  suitors.  When  Ulys- 
ses returned  home,  disguised  in  a  beggar*e  dress, 
Irns  hindered  him  from  entering  the  gates,  aad 
even  challenged  him.    Ulysses  hroa^t  him  to 
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I  wMi  ft  Uowy  and  dfagged  Um  mit 
of  (be  hoate.  From  his  poTerty  originates  the 
proTerb  In  pmiperior.  Hmnm,  Oil.  8,  v.  1  and 

S6.->0mil.  TVift.  S,  el.  7,  ▼.  42. A  moiuh 

tain  of  (adia. 

iS)  a  small  riter  faliiag  into  the  Eaphratet. 
Its  waters  abound  with  bitomen.  Herodot.  1,  e. 
119..*-.A  small  towa  on  the  river  of  the  same 
same.  Id.  ib. 

IsiDAs,  a  Spartan,  who,  vpon  seeing  tfie  The- 
btBs  entering  the  ci^,  stopped  himself  naked, 
mdf  with  a  spear  and  sword,  engaged  the  ene- 
ny.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  for  his  Ta^* 
kMur.    J'lut, 

IsjtA,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

l&Bfrs,  an  orator  of  CalchiSi  in  £«b<ea,  who 
eame  to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  pupil  of 
Ljsias,  and  soon  after  the  master  of  Demos* 
thenee.  Some  suppose  that  be  reformed  the 
dinipation  and  imprudence  of  bis  early  years  by 
Ihigalt^  and  temperance.  Demosthenes  imi- 
latM  huD  fai  preference  to  Isocrates,  because  he 
Undied  fores  and  eneigy  of  eipression  rather 
than  floridness  of  style.  .  Ten  of  his  sixty-four 
orationi  are  extant.  Jut.  8,  t.  74 — Plut,  de  10 
Oral,  Dem.— -Another  Greek  orator,  who 
came  to  Rome  A.  D.  17.  He  is  greatly  recom- 
mended by  Piiny  the  younger,  who  obierres, 
tet  he  always  spoka  extempore,  and  wrote 
with  elegance,  unlaboured  ease,  and  great  cor- 
rectneu. 

IsAMVs,  a  river  of  India. 

IsAHDBR,  a  son  of  Bellerophon,  killed  in  the 
war  which  his  father  made  ^inst  the  Soiymi. 
Homer.  U.  6. 

IsIpis,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Lucan.  2,  v.  406. 

Is  AH  and  IsARA,  the  Isore,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabias  rooted  the  Allobroges.  It  rises 
mttbe  east  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone 
sear  Valence.  Plvn  8,  c  4. — Lucan.  1,  v. 
989.— Another,  called  the  Oyse,  which  foils 
Into  the  Seine  below  Paris. 

IsAR  and  IsjBos,  a  river  of  Vindellcla.  S^ib, 
4. 

IsARCsvs,  an  Athenian  arcbon,  B.  C.  424.  * 

IsAuRA,  (<e,or  orum, )  the  chief  town  of  Isauria. 
PHti.  6,  0.  27. 

IsAvaiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  near  monnt 
Taurus,  whose  Inhabitants  were  bold  and  war- 
like. The  Roman  emperors,  particularly  Pro- 
bos  and  Gallas,  made  war  against  them  and 
conquered  them.  Fior.  3,  c.  6. — Strab — Cie. 
16.  Fam.  2. 

IsAvaVcus,  a  surname  of  P.  Servilius,  from 
bis  conquests  over  the  Isaorians.  Orid.  1.  Fast. 
hU,^Cie.  5,  JItt.  21. 

rsvAiuJS,  a  river  of  Umbria,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic.--^ABother  in  Magna  Gnecia.  Lu- 
can. 2,  V.  406. 

IscHBinA,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia,  in 
boBonr  of  Isebenns,  the  grandson  of  Mercury 
«&d  Hierea,  who,  in  a  time  of  famine,  devoted 
bimeetf  for  his  country,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  monnment  near  Olympia. 

IscHOLAtrs,  a  brave  and  prodeoC  general  of 
I^Mrta,&c.     Polyan. 

Iscbom](cbus,  a  noble  athlete  of  Crotona, 
about  the  consulship  of  M.  Yalerios  and  P.  Poa- 
tbamivs. 


ltcBOt9iUf  a  tomi  ef  PotttnL 

Iscu.     Fut  (Enotrides. 

IsDEOKRsas,  a  king  of  Persia,  appointed,  by 
the  will  of  Arcadius,  guardian  to  Tbeouosiui 
foe  Second.  He  died  in  bis  31st year,  A.  D.  408. 

IsiA,  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Isis,  which  oontinued  nine  days.  It  was  usual 
to  carry  vessels  fall  of  wheat  and  bariey,  as  the 
goddess  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  who  taught 
mapkind  the  use  of  com.  These  festivals  were 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  among  whom  they  woa 
Oegeoerated  into  licentiousness.  They  were 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  C. 
696.  They  were  introduced  again,  about  200 
years  after,  by  Commodus. 

IsiAcoaiTM  poRTUs,  a  harbour  on  the  shore 
of  foe  Boxioe,  near  Dacia. 

IsiDORus,  a  native  of  Cbarax,  in  foe  age  of 
Ptolemy  Lagns,  who  wrote  some  historical  Irear 

tises,  besides  a  description  of  Parfoia. A  di^ 

ciple  of  Chrysostom,  called  jPeliwiota,  from  hie 
living  in  Egypt.  Of  bis  epistles  2012  remata 
written  in  Greek,  wifo  conciseness  and  eleganee. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  foi.  1638.— 
A  Christian  Greek  writer,  who  flourisbed  in  foe 
7fo  century.  He  is  soniamed  Hi^ptUengis.  Hie 
works  have  been  edited,  fol.  de  Breul,  Paris 
1601. 

Isis,  a  celebrated  deity  of  foe  Egyptians, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the 
same  as  lo,  who  was  changed  into  a  cow,  and 
restored  to  her  human  form  in  Egypt,  where 
she  taught  agriculture,  and  governed  the  peo- 
ple wifo  mildness  and  equity,  for  which  reasoat 
she  received  divine  honours  after  deafo.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch, Isis- married  her  brother  Osiris,  and  was 
pregnant  by  him  even  before  she  had  left  ber 
mofoer^B  womb-  These  two  ancient  deities,  as 
some  aofoors  observe,  comprehended  all  nature 
and  all  foe  gods  of  foe  heafoens.  Isis  was  foe 
Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  foe 
Cybele  of  foe  Phrygians,  foe  Ceres  of  Eleasis, 
the  Proserpine  of  Sicily,  foe  Diana  of  Crete, 
foe  Bellona  of  foe  Romans,  &c.  Osiris  and  Isis 
reigned  conjointly  in  Egypt,  but  the  rebellion  of 
Typhon,  the  brofoer  of  Osiris,  proved  fatal  to 
this  sovereign.  [Ftd.  Osiris  and  Typbon.] 
The  ox  and  cow  were  foe  symbols  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  because  these  deities,  while  on  earfo,  had 
diligently  applied  foemselves  in  cnltivating  foe 
earfo.  [Vid.  Apis.]  As  Isis  was  supposed  to 
be  foe  moon  and  Osiris  foe  son,  sbe  was  repre- 
sented as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  wifo  a 
vessel  full  of  ears  of  com.  The  EOT^i^^"  ^* 
lieved  foat  the  yeariy  and  regular  inundations 
of  foe  Nile  proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears 
which  Isis  shed  for  the  loss  of  Osirb,  whom  Ty- 
phon  had  basely  murdered.  The  word  hit,  s«- 
cording  to  some,  signifies  ancient,  and,  on  tliat 
account,  the  Inscriptions  on  foe  stataes  of  the 
goddess  were  often  in  these  words:  lamaU  thai 
has  fteeti,  that  thaU  fre,  and  none  aaumg  moriak 
has  hitherto  taken  <^  my  vdL  The  worship  of 
isis  was  universal  in  Egypt;  foe  priests  Were 
obliged  to  observe  perpetual  chastity,  foeir  head 
was  closely  shaved,  and  foey  always  walked 
barefootad,  and  clothed  foemselves  ia  lineo  |^- 
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TtMy  M?er  eat  ooions,  lliej  abiCtitted 
horn  iftlt  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbiJdeo 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  begi.  During 
Ibe  night  they  were  employed  in  ebntiaoal  de- 
fotion  near  the  statae  of  the  goddess.  Cleopar 
tra,  the  beaotifQl  qneeo  of  E^pt,  was  wont  to 
dress  herself  like  this  goddess,  and  affected  to 
be  called  a  second  Isis.  Cie.  de  Div,  1.— PltO. 
A  ind.ir  Omrid.-^DiQd,  l^/Konyt.  Hal,  1. 
^HtroM,  2,  c.  69.— Luean.  1,  ▼.  831. 

laMlaus,  (IsmIea,  flur.)  a  ragged  mountain 
•f  Thrace,  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  near 
tiie  Hebnis,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name*  Its 
irines  are  excellent.  The  word  Xrourrtits  is  in- 
diaeiiminalely  nsed  for  Thracian.    Homer  Od. 

9.-^Ftty.  G.  «,  V.  S7.  JEn.  10,  v.  361. A 

Theban,  son  of  Astacas.*— — A  son  of  £amol- 

pOB.    ApoUod, A  Lydian  who  accompanied 

JBneaa  to  Italy,  and  fought  with  great  vigour 
against  the  Rutuli.     rirr  JEn,  10,  v.  139. 

IsMEMS,  a  daughter  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,  for  giving 
burial  to  her  brother  Polynices  against  the  ty- 
nut's  positive  orders,  declared  herself  as  gnil^ 
as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being  equally 
paniflhed  wiOi  her.  This  instance  of  generosity 
wai  strongly  opposed  by  Antigene,  who  wished 
■ot  to  see  her  sister  involved  in  her  calamities. 

Svpkod.  in  JMig.-'-Jpoaod.  3,  c.  6. ^A 

daughter  of  the  river  Asopus,  who  married  the 
bandred-eyed  Aigus,  by  whom  she  had  Jasus. 
Ai)oI(od.  S,  c.  1. 

IsMEMiAB,  a  celebrated  musician  of  Thebes. 
When  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians, 
Atbeas,  the  king  of  the  country,  observed,  that 
be  liked  the  muuc  of  Ismenias  better  than  the 
braying  (^  an  ass.  PltU,  in  Jhtoph. A  The- 
ban, bribed  by  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  that  he 
Might  use  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Athenians 
and  sonte  other  Grecian  states  from  assisting 
LacedsemoD,  against  which  Xerxes  was  engaged 
ID  a  war.  Pmu.  S,  e.  9. ^A  Theban  gene- 
ral, sent  to  Persia  with  an  embassy  by  his  ooun- 
ftymen.  As  none  were  admitted  into  the  king's 
■resence  without  prostrating  themselves  at  ois 
net,  ismenias  had  recourse  to  artifice  to  avoid 
doing  an  action  which  would  prove  disgraceful 
to  his  country.  When  he  was  introduced  he 
dropped  his  ring,  and  the  motion  he  made  to  re- 
eover  it  from  the  ground  was  mistaken  for  the 
■lost  submissive  home^e,  and  Ismenias  had  a 

aatisfaetory  audience  of  the  monarch. ^A  ri- 

Ter  of  Bceotia,  falling  into  the  £aripus,  where 
Apollo  had  a  temple,  from  which  be  was  called 
hmenxus.  A  youth  was  yearly  chosen  by  the 
Boeotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the  god,  an  office  to 
ivfaich  Hercules  was  once  appointed.  Paus.  9, 
O.  10.— OvM.  Met.  2.— 5(ra6.  9. 

IsmsmIdes,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Theban 
ivomeo,  as  being  near  the  Ismenus,  a  river  of 
Boeotia.     (hid.  Jdet.  4,  v.  SI. 

IsMsmus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  temple  on  the  borders  of  the 
bmenos. 

IsMBKvs,  a  son  of  ApoUo  and  Melia,  one  of 
the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Ladon, 
a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Thebes,  foiling  into  the 
Asopus,  tDd  thenee  iato  the  Earipas.  Pm»$.  9, 


c.  10.— A  soa  of  Asopus  and  Metope.  4pol» 

tod.  3,  c«  12. ^A  sooof  AmphioB  and  Niobe, 

killed  by  Apolto.    M.  3,  c.  6.--.0rid.  .Mel.  6| 
fab.  6. 

ladcaiTBs,  a  eelebrated  orator,  son  of  Theo* 
dorus,  a  rich  musical  instrument  maker  at 
Atheaa.  He  was  taught  la  the  schools  of  Gar* 
gias  and  Prodicas,  but  his  oratorical  abiKtiaa 
were  never  displayed  in  pnblic,  and  Isocratea 
was  prevented  by  an  anooaquerable  timidi^ 
from  speaking  ia  the  popular  assemblies.  H« 
opened  a  sehool  of  etoqaeaee  at  Atheas,  where 
he  distinguished  hunsetf  by  the  number,  ehar* 
acter,  and  fame  of  his  pupils,  and  by  the  im- 
mense riehes  whidi  he  amassed.  He  was  inti* 
mate  with  Philip  of  Maeedoa,  and  reaularij 
corresponded  with  him;  and  to  his  familiari^ 
with  that  monarch  the  Athenians  were  indebted 
for  some  of  the  few  peaceful  years  which  ihey 
passed.  The  aspiring  ambitioa  of  Philip,  how^ 
ever,  displeased  bocrates,  and  the  defeat  of  tbe 
Athenians  at  Cheroossa  had  each  an  eflhct  upoa 
bis  spirits,  that  he  did  not  survive  the  disgraee 
of  his  country,  but  died,  after  Jie  had  been  Ibnr 
days  without  taking  aay  alimeat,  in  the  99lii 
year  of  his  age,  about  SS8  years  before  Christ 
Isocrales  has  always  been  much  admired  for  the 
sweetness  and  graceful  simplid^  of  his  8tyle» 
for  the  hanaony  of  his  expresstons,  aad  the  dig* 
nity  of  his  language.  The  remains  of  his  orar 
tions  extant  inspire  the  world  with  the  hi|^t 
veneration  for  his  abilities,  as  a  mwalist,  an 
orator,  and,  above  all,  as  a  maa.  His  merits 
however,  is  lessened  by  those  who  accuse  kam 
of  plagiarism  from  the  works  of  Thucydidea,  Ly^ 
syas,  and  others,  seen  particulariy  in  his  paae* 
gyrie.  He  was  so  studious  of  correctness  thai 
his  lines  are  sometimes  poetry.  Th^  severe 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  against  Socrates  higlK 
Iv  displeased  him,  aad,  ia  spite  ef  all  tbe  a»» 
deserved  unpopularity  of  that  great  philoeopher, 
he  put  oa  moorning  the  day  of  his  de^.  About 
31  of  his  orations  are  extant  Isoetates  wai 
honoured  after  death  with  a  braaen  statae  hf 
Timotheus,  one  of  his  pupils,  aad  Aphareas,  hu 
adopted  son.  The  best  editions  of  Isoerates  «« 
that  of  Battie,  2  vob.  8vo.  Cantab.  1729,  and 
that  of  Augur,  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1782.  PhO. 
de  10  Oral.  &g.  CTic  Orai.  20  dg  iiip.  2,  c.  126. 
m  Brut  c.  16.  de  OnU,  2,  c.  6.-~Q|uiiia.  2» 

&c.— Poferc.  1,  c.  16. One  of  the  officera 

of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  &c.     Thueifd^ 

One  of  the  disciples  of  Isoerates. ^A  iheto* 

rician  of  Syria,  enemy  to  the  Romans,  %te, 

IssA,  now  Liasoy  an  island  in  the  Adriatie  sea^ 
OB. the  coast  of  Dalmatia.— — A  town  of  Ulyri- 
cum.  Jtfisto,  2,  c,  7.— iSfro6. 1,  &c. — MntM» 
28,  c.  26. 

IssB,  a  daughter  of  Macareas,  the  son  ef  Lf* 
caon.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  to  ob* 
tain  her  confidence  changed  himself  into  the 
form  of  a  shepherd  to  whom  she  was  attached. 
This  metaaMHphosis  of  Apolto  was  represeated 
on  tbe  web  of  Arachne.     Ovid.  Mtt.  6,  v.  124. 

Issvs,  now  •tftsM,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
confinea  of  Syria,  fameus  lor  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Alexander  the  Great  aad  the 
Persians  under  Darius  their  kiag,  ia  Octeber, 
B.  C.  333,  in  consequence  of  wUeh  it  was  call* 
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Id  ^tieopM.  In  thii  batde  the  Peniaw  loat, 
is  the  field  of  battle,  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
hone,  and  the  Macedonians  only  900  foot  and 
160  hone,  according  to  Diodoni  Sicolns.  The 
Fersiao  army,  according  to  Jostin,  oonritted  of 
400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse,  and  61,000  of 
tSie  former  and  10,000  of  the  latter,  were  left 
dead  on  the  ipot,  and  40,000  were  taken  pri- 
■onen.  The  low  of  the  Macedonians,  as  he 
Ihrther  adds,  was  no  more  than  ISO  foot  and  160 
According  to  Gnrtitu,  the  Persians  slain 


liTUA,  a  province  at  fbe  west  of  Ilfyrlean^ 
at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  whose  inhabitantt 
were  originally  pirates,  and  liTcd  on  plunder. 
They  were  not  subjected  to  Rome  till  six  centn- 
ries  after  the  foondatlon  of  that  city.  8irtb, 
l.--Jlfeto,  «,  c  3  .-Liv.  10,  &c— Pfin.  S,  c. 
19.— iiulin.  9,  c.  t, 

IsTKopttLis,  a  ci^  of  Thrace,  near  the  moofli 
of  the  Ister,  foonded  by  a  Milesian  colony. 
i»«n,  4,  ell. 

Isvs  and  AvrlpinTs,  sons  of  Priam,  the  latter 


amounted  to  100,000  fool  and  10,000  horse;    by  Hecuba,  and  the  former  by  a  concubine, 
and  those  of  Alexander  to  St  foot,  and  150  horse    They  were  seixed  by  Aditlles,  as  they  fed  their 


.Vlled,  and  604  wounded.  This  spot  is  likewise 
ihmous  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  ScTems,  A  D. 
194.  Pful.  m  JiUx^—JutHn.  11,  c.  9.— Curl. 
•,  e.  7.~^^9rriaii.— Diod.  17.— Cic.  6,  Jitt.  80. 
Pom.  f ,  ep.  10. 
Ism  and  Isteus,  an  historian,  disciple  to 

Calimachus.    Diog. A  large  riter  of  Eo- 

lope,  foiling  into  the  Euxine  sea,  called  also 

the  Danube,     [VitL  Danubins.] ^A  son  of 

iEgyptus.    J§poUodt 

UTBiiiA,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  observed.  They 
were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  Melicer- 
ta,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea  dei^,  when  his 
mother  Ino  had  thrown  herself  Into  the  sea  with 
'  him  in  her  arms.  The  body  of  Melicerta,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  when  cast  upon  the 
aea-shore,  received  an  honourable  burial,  in  me- 
mory of  which  the  Isthmian  games  were  insti- 
tuted, B.  C.  1SS6.  They  were  interrupted  aAer 
ihty  had  been  celebrated  with  great  regularity 
during  some  yean,  and  Theseus  at  last  reinsti- 
tnted  tbem  in  honour  of  Neptune,  whom  he  pub- 
licly called  his  father.  These  games  were  ob- 
served every  third,  or  rather  fifth  year,  and  held 
80  sacred  and  inviolable  that  even  a  public  ca- 
lamity could  not  prevent  the  celebration.  When 
Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  the  Ro- 
man general,  they  were  observed  with  the  usual 
solemnity,  and  the  Sicyonians  were  entrusted 
with  the  superintendence,  which  had  been  before 
aoe  of  the  privileges  of  the  ruined  Corinthians. 
Combats  of  every  kind  were  exhibited,  and  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine 
leaves.  Some  time  after  the  custom  was  cbang- 
td,  and  the  victor  received  a  crown  of  dry  and 
withered  parsley.  The  years  were  reckoned  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  as  among 
the  Romans  from  the  consular  government.  Petit. 
1,  c.  44,  t  S,  c.  1  and  2.— P^  4,  c.  6.~P/ti<. 
mThes. 

IsTHHius,  a  king  of  Messenia,  fcc.    Pmu. 
4,  c.  9. 

Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins 
ane  country  to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea 


king  them  separate,  such  as  that  of  Co- 
rinth, called  often  the  Isthmus  by  way  of  emi- 
aence,  which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  Greece. 
Nero  attem|>tied  to  cut  it  across,  and  make  a 
commaaication  between  the  two  seas,  bat  in 
vtain.  It  is  now  called  Hexamili,  SlrtA.  1.— 
Jtfeia,  S,  c.  t.—Plm.  4,  c.  4— Lmcoii.  1,  v. 
101. 

IsTUBOTN,  a  cowiliy  of  Greece,  near  Ossa. 
ruL   


father's  flocks  on  mount  Ida*,  tiiey  were  redeem- 
ed by  Priam,  and  fought  against  the  Greeks. 
They  were  both  killed  by  Ai^memnon.  Homsr. 

U,  1 1 A  city  of  BoBotia.    Stnib.  9. 

ItIlia,  a  celebrated  eountty  of  EuropCi 
bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  Tfinene  seas,  and, 
by  the  Alpine  jnoantains.  It  has  been  compar^ 
and  with  some  similitude,  to  a  man's  leg.  It  Im* 
borne,  at  diiforent  periods,  the  different  namea 
of  Satnmia,  (Enotris,  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  and 
Tyrrhenia,  and  it  received  the  name  of  Italy 
either  foom  Italus,  a  king  of  the  countty,  or  from 
Italos,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  an  ox,  an 
animal  very  coaunon  in  that  part  of  Europe. 
The  boundaries  of  Italy  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  by  nature  itself,  which  seems  to  have 
been  parttculariy  careful  in  supplying  this  coun- 
trr  with  whatever  may  contribute  not  only  to  the 
support,  but  also  to  die  pleasures  and  luxoriea 
of  life.  It  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Ee- 
rope;  and  the  Panegyrics  which  Pliny  bestows 
upon  it  seem  not  in  any  degree  exaggerated. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  called  themselves  .Ae- 
riginei,  ofispring  of  the  soil,  and  the  country 
was  soon  after  peopled  by  colonies  firom  Greece. 
The  Pelasgi  and  the  Arcadians  made  settle* 
meats  there,  and  the  whole  connhy  was  divided 
into  as  many  diflerent  |ovemments  as  there 
were  towns,  till  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Roman 
power  [Fid.  Roma]  changed  the  foce  of  Ital^, 
and  united  all  its  states  in  support  of  one  com- 
mon cause.  Italy  has  been  the  mother  of  aits 
as  well  as  of  arms,  and  the  immortal  monumeata 
which  remain  of  the  eloquence  and  poetical 
abilities  of  its  inhabitants  are  universally  known. 
It  was  divided  into  eleven  small  provinces  or 
regions  by  Augustus,  though  sometimes  known 
under  the  three  greater  divisions  of  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  Italy  properly  so  called,  and  Magnn 
Grecia.  The  sea  above  was  called  Superumf 
and  that  at  the  sooth  h\fenm.  PtoL  3,  c.  1. — 
Diof^.  HaL—Diod.  4.— Jtufin.  4,  &c.— C 
Aep.  m  Dion.  JUdb.  &c— Ltv.  1,  c.  2,  &c — 
Varro  de  JR.  it.  2,  c  1  and  5.— Ftiv.  JBti.  1, 
&c.— Polyd.  t.— JTor.  « — JEtum,  V.  H,  1,  c. 
16— LticoA.  t,  V.  S97,$cc.— Pftn.  S,  c.  6  and  8. 

ItalIca,  a  town  of  Italy,  called  also  Coifi- 
nium.-— A  town  of  Spain,  now  Se^iiU  la 
Vieja^  built  by  Scipio  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  wounded  soldiers.  QtIL  16,  c.  IS. — Amiam, 
Bitp. 

ItalYcvs,  a  poet     Fid.  Silius. 

1t](lvs,  a  son  of  Telegonus.  Bygin.  fab. 
If  7.— An  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  established  a  kingdom,  called  after 
him.    It  k  supposed  thel  he  reodved  divine 
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calls  viponhiM 
among  Ihe  deitiea  to  wtioiii  ha  paid  his  adoralaan 
aihea  ha  eotered  Italy.  Virg.  •£».  1,  ?.  118. 
-«-— A  pcmca  whose  dau^ter  Boma,  bj  bit 
nifa  Leucariat  is  laid  to  have  mamed  JEneas 

ar  Ascautts.    Plmt,  m  £oai. A  lung  of  the 

Cherttsci,  &c.    Tsdl  j^fiii.  1,  e.  U. 

IvAAamis,  a  river  ef  Germaoy. 

Itba,  a  daughter  of  Danaus  Higm,  fab. 
110. 

IvanAUks,  an  old  man  who  eziNMed  (Edipas 
an  moaot  Cithswon,  &c.    Hygitn.  fab.  66. 

JxalcAya  celebrated  island  io  the  looian  sea, 
OB  the  ivcsterB  parts  of  Greece,  with  a  city  of 
the  taoie  aaaw,  famous  for  being  part  of  the 


kiagdom  of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  rocky  and 
laioous,  measores  aboat  26  miles  in  circumfer- 
aace,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  boU 
dU  Campmtj  or  Thmtki,  Hmtr.  It  3,  v.  1S9. 
CM.  1,  T.  186, 1.  4,  V.  601, 1.  9,  v.  ftO.^Stnk. 
1  aad  8,  JiUU,  2,  €.  7« 

Ithacbsmi,  three  idandt  oppaeite  Vibo,  on 
te  coast  of  the  BmtiL— ^Baise  was  called  also 
Atocsia,  becaase  boilt  by  Bajus  the  pilot  of 
myites.     SU,  8,  V.  640, 1.  12,  V.  lis. 

iTBOBALViy  a  king  of  1^,  who  died  B.  C. 
696.    Jaufknu. 

Ithohb,  a  towa  of  Fhthiotis.  Bbmsr.  A. 
S.^— -AAother  of  Mesienia,  which  surreiidered, 
after  ten  years  siege,  to  Lacedcmoa,  724  years 
bafiire  the  Christian  era.  Jupiter  wai  called 
Iil6smatei,  from  a  temple  which  he  had  there, 
sribare  guaes  were  also  celebrated,  and  the 
coaiyseior  rewarded  with  an  oaken  crown.  Ptma, 
4,^  32.»8leC.  Thik.  4,  v.  119.— Sirah.  8. 

IxaaisiLiA,  a  festival  in  which  masicians  cob- 
landed,  observed  at  Itfaome,in  honour  of  Jnpiter, 
who  haid  been  aaned  by  the  nymphs  Ithome  and 
Nada*  the  former  of  whom  gave  her  name  to  a 
ekj,  aad  dm  latter  to  a  river. 

iTHTPaALLus,  an  obscene  name  of  Priapns. 
(khtmiL  10.-^INod.  1. 

Inus  PoATuSy  a  town  of  Gael,  now  Wet- 
sand,  or  Boulogne  in  Pieardy.  Caesar  set  sail 
from  thence  on  bis  passage  into  Britain.  Cos. 
G.4,  c.  21,1.  6,  e.  2  and  6. 

Itomia,  a  samame  of  Minerva,  from  a  place 
ia  BoBotia»  where  she  was  worshipped. 

Itomiib,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Deucalion 
who  first  invent^  the  manner  of  polishing  me- 
tals.   X4ican.  6,  v.  402. 

Ituma,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Edea  in  Com- 
bflriand. 

iTvaAA,  a  ceantiy  of  Palestine,  whose  i»- 
habitaats  were  very  skilful  in  drawing  the  bow. 
luMR.  1,  V.  230  and  614.— Foy.  G.  2,  v.  448. 
-*-Jkrfl6.  17. 

Iruauif,  a  town  of  Umbria. 

ifftxn,  a  son  of  Zetheos  aad  iBdoo,  killed 
by  his  motbct.  [Fid.  iEdon.]  Homer.  Od 
19,  V.  462. 

IrvaJBi,  a  peemle  of  Palestiae.  Vii.  Itunea. 

Itys,  a  sen  or  Tereos  king  of  Thrace,  by 
Ptoene,  daoghtar  of  PandAen,  king  of  Athens. 
Ha.  was  URad  by  his  mother  udmn  he  was  aboat 
six  years  old,  and  served  op  as  meat  bdbre  his 
fiithcr.  Ha  was  changed  hito  apheasaiit,  his 
r  into  a  swaUew,  aftd  his  mther  into  an 
fHd.  rWloBala.]    CMd   Afef.   9,  t. 


<f0.  Jmar.  2,  el.  14,  ▼.  29.— floral.  4,  ad. 
12.^— A  Trojaa,  who  came  to  Italy  wilh' 
iEneas,  and  was  killed  by  Tanas.  Fiff .  JSm, 
9,  V.  614. 

JuBA,  a  king  of  Nunidia  and  Maaritaaia, 
who  succeeded  his  (alber  Hiempsal,aDd  favonr- 
ed  the  caosa  of  Pompey  against  J.,  Caesar.  He 
defeated  Curio,  whom  Caesar  had  sent  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered 
in  a  battle  at  Tbapsns,  and  totally  abaodoaad 
by  his  subjects.  He  killed  himself  with  Pe- 
treitts,  who  had  shared  his  good  fortune  and  his 
adversity.  His  kingdom  became  a  Boman  pro- 
vince, of  which  Sallast  was  the  fint  governor. 
PUa.  m  Pemj^  tf  Ctt$.-^FUr.  4,  c.  12.— 5iul. 
m  Oes.  c.  86.— Diom.  41.-^eia,  1,  c.  6.-* 
Lacmi.  8,  kjc^Ottmr.  de  JeU.  dm.  2.— Pa- 
lcf«.  2,  e.  64.--*The  secoad  of  that  name  vras 
the  son  of  Joba  the  Fint  He  was  led  amoag 
the  captives  to  Bome,  to  adoro  the  triumph  or 
Cesar.  His  captivihr  was  the  source  of  dm 
greatest  honours,  and  his  application,  to  sto^ 
procured  him  more  elory  Hmn  he  could  have 
obtained  from  the  inheritance  of  a  kingdom. 
He  gained  the  heart  of  the  Boautns  I7  the 
coorteoosneu  of  his  manners,  and  Aagastas  re- 
warded his  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage 
Cleopatra,  the  da^fhiter  of  Antony,  aad  cc  " 
ring  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  makioi 
master  of  all  the  territories  which  his 
once  possessed.  His  popularity  was  so  great, 
that  the  Maoritanians  rewarded  bis  benevolence 
bj  making  bim  one  of  their  gods.  The  Athe* 
mans  raised  him  a  statue,  and  the  iEthiopians 
worshipped  him  as  a  deity.  Joba  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  Bome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted 
and  commended  by  the  ancients,  but  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  remain.  He  also  wvoto 
on  the  history  of  Arabia,  and  the  antiquities  of 
Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Berosus.  Be- 
sides these,  he  composed  some  treatises  upon  the 
drama,  Boman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  ani- 
mals, paintiDg,  grammar,  8lc.  now  lost.  Sfrab. 
11.— 5itel.  in  Cal.  26 — Pltn.  6,  c.  26  and  82. 
XMon.  61,  8u% 

JuDAciLios,  a  native  of  Ascutam,  celebrated 
for  his  patriotism,  in  the  age  of  Pomper,  8cc. 

JvDJBA,  a  famous  conatiy  of  Syria,  bounded 
by  Arabia,  Egypt,  Phoeaicia,  the  Mediterraoeait 
sea,  and  part  of  Syria.  The  inhaMtants,  whose 
history  h  best  collected  from  the  Holy  Scrip-: 
tares,  were  chiefly  governed,  after  the  Bal^lo- 
nish  captivity,  by  the  high  priests,  who  raised 
themselves  to  the  rank  of  princes,  B.  C.  169, 
and  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  regal  power 
till  the  age  of  Augustus.  Fiitf .  de  Oiir.— 9lra6. 
16.— Dion.  86.— Taett.  Htal.  6,  c.  6.— jUmni. 
2,  V.  699. 

JooALis,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriage.    Fcjtiis.  de   V  SIg, 

Jt70ANTBs,  a  people  of  Britain.  TmU.  JSnn. 
12,  c.  82. 

JvoARTOs,  a  street  in  Rome  below  tte  capitol. 

JvovaTHA,  the  aicgitimate  son  of  MaMsta* 
bal,  the  brother  of  If  icipsa.  Miclpm  and  MnM» 
stabal  wcfe  the  seas  of  Masiaissa,  Wag  of  Na* 
midia.  Midpsa,  who  bad  inherited  his  fetheea 
kfngdem,  edacaled  his  nephew  with  bie«wa«ft 


Sa 
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j^dhefbal  and  HicBpcal,  but  as  he  was  oC  an 
aspiring  disposition,  be  sent  him  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  Scipio,  who  was  be* 
sieging  NumaDtia,  hoping  to  lose  a  youth  tyhose 
ambition  seemed  to  threaten  the  tranquility  of 
bis  children  His  hopes  were  frustrated;  Jngur- 
tha  showed  himself  brave  and  actiTe,  and  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Roman  general  -  Micipsa 
appointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  his 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  nither  proved 
fatal  to  the  children.  Jugurtha  destroyed  Miemp* 
s&l,  and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his  possessions,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for  safety.  The 
Romans  listened  to  the  well-grounded  complaints 
of  Adherbal,  but  Jogurtha^s  gold  prevailed 
among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant  monarch, 
forsukco  iu  his  distress,  perished  by  the  snares 
of  his  enemy.  Caccilius  Metellui  was  at  last 
sent  against  Jugurtha,  and  his  firmness  and  suc- 
cess soon  reduced  the  crafty  Nomidian,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  among  his  savage  neighbours 
for  support.  Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Me- 
tellus,  and  fought  with  equal  success.  Jugurtha 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  he 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  aAer  car- 
rying on  a  war  of  five  yean.  He  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged 
in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  afterwards  put  in  a  prisoa,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  of  hunger,  B.  C.  106.  The  name 
and  the  wan  of  Jugurtha  have  been  immortal- 
ized 1^  the  pen  of  Sallust.  SaUwl,  in  J^g-^ 
Kor.\3,  c.  1— Pol«rc.  2,  c.  10,  &c.— P/itf.  in 
Jtfor.  and  Sytt.— jEuirop.  4,  c.  3. 

Julia  lex,  prima  de  pnmncHsj  by  J.  Caesar, 
A.  U.  C.  69 1.  It  confirmed  the  freedom  of  all 
Greece;  it  ordained  that  the  Roman  magistrates 
should  act  there  as  judges,  and  that  the  towns 
and  villages  through  which  (be  Roman  magis- 
trates and  ambassadon  passed  should  maintain 
them  during  their  stay;  that  tlic  governors,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  office,  should  leave  a 
scheme  of  their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their 
province,  and  deliver  a  copy  of  it  at  the  public 
treasury;  that  the  provincial  govemon  should 
not  accept  of  a  golden  crown  unless  they  were 
honourea  with  a  triumph  by  the  senate;  that  no 
iupreme  commander  should  go  out  of  his  pro- 
vince, enter  any  dominions,  lead  an  army,  or 
engage  in  a  war,  without  the  previous  approba- 
tion and  command  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.— Another,  de  Sump^bua,  in  the  age 
of  Augusfus.  It  limited  the  expense  of  provi- 
iions  00  the  dU$  urofesHf  or  days  appointed  for 
the  traosactioD  of  business,  to  300  sesterces;  on 
common  calendar  festivals  to  300;  and  on  all 
extraordinaiy  occasions,  such    as   marriages, 

births,  &c.  to  1000. Another,  de  provineUs, 

by  J.  Caesar,  Dictator.  It  ordained,  that  no 
pretorian  province  should  be  held  more  than 
one  year,  and  a  consular  province  more  than  two 

years. Another,  called  also  Campana  ogra^ 

ria^  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  691.  It  required 
that  all  the  lands  of  Campania,  formeriy  rented 
aooordii^  to  the  estimation  of  the  state,  should 
be.  divided  among  th«  plebeians,  and  that  all  the 
Qicnibexs  of  the  eeaate  should  bind  themselves 
by  wv  aatfi  tfi  establikh,  confinn,  and  protect, 


that  law Another,  de  emUie,  by  L.  J.  Ce- 
sar, A.  U.  C.  664.  It  rewarded  with  the  name 
and  privileges  of  citixens  of  Rome  all  such  9% 
during  the  civil  wan,  had  remained  the  con- 
stant friends  of  the  republican  liberty.  When 
that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italians 
were  admitted  as  free  denizens,  and  composed 

eight  new  tribes Another,  de  jndkibue,  by 

J.  Cesar.  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian  law  in  a 
certain  manner,  requirine  the  judges  to  be  cb6- 
sen  from  the  richest  people  in  every  eetil«ry,  al- 
lowing the  senators  and  knights  in  the  number, 

and  excluding  the  (nbunt  terarH. Another, 

de  funbUVf  by  Augustus.  It  restrained  the  illi- 
cit measures  used  at  elections,  and  restored  to 
the  eomiUa  their  ancients  privileges,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  ambition  and  bribery  of 

J.  Csesar. Another,  by  Augustus,  de  aduHe- 

rio  and  pudieitid.  It  punished  adoUeiy  with 
death.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  en- 
forced by  Domitian.    JunettU.  Sat.  2,  v.  90, 

alludes  to  it. Another,  called  also,  Foptu,  or 

Papia  Poppcea,  which  was  the  same  as  the  fol- 
lowing, only  enlai^d  by  the  consols  Papios  and 

FoppsBus,  A.  U.  C.  762. Another,  demai' 

Umiu  ontimMti,  by  Augustas.  It  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  as  enga^  in  matrimooy,  of  a 
particular  description.  It  milieted  ponisbmeat 
on  celibacy,  and  permitted  the  patricians,  the 
senaton  and  sons  of  senaton  excepted,  to  inter- 
marry with  the  UberHnij  or  children  of  those 
that  had  been  Uberti,  or  servants  manomitted. 
Horace  alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  Ux  m«- 

rtfo. ^Another,  de  majesUde,  by  J.  Csesar.  It 

punished  with  aqwt  Sc  trnti  inta^ikHo  all  saeh 
as  were  found  guilty  of  3ie  erHfien  majesMii,  or 
treason  against  the  state. 

JiTLiA,  a  daughter  of  J.  Csssar,  by  Cornelia, 
famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  for  her  vir- 
tues. She  married  Cora.  Caepio,  whom  her  fa- 
ther obliged  her  to  divorce  to  aiany  Pompey 
the  Great.  Her  amiable  disposition  more  strong- 
ly cemented  the  ft-iendship  of  the  ftither,  and  of 
the  son-in-law;  bnt  her  sodden  death  in  child- 
bed, B.  C.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  Intimacy  aad 
relationship,  and  soon  produced  a  civil  war. 
Plut. ^Tfae  mother  of  M.  Antony,  whose  hu- 
manity is  greatly  celebrated  in  savina  her  bro- 
ther-in-law J.  Canar  firom  the  cruel  proseco- 

tions  of  her  son. ^An  aontof  J.  Caesar,  who 

married  C.  Marius.  Her  funeral  oration  was 
publicly  pronounced  by  ber  nephew.— The 
only  daughter  of  the  emperor  Augustiis,  re- 
markable for  her  beauty,  genius,  and  debaaebe- 
ries.  She  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  ftrther,  who 
gave  her  In  marriage  to  Mareellos;  after  whose' 
death  she  was  given  to  Agrippa,  by  whom  she 
had  five  children.  She  became  a  second  tine  a 
widow,  and  #as  married  to  Tiberius.  Her  laa- 
civlousness  and  debaucheries  so  disgnsted  her 
husband,  that  he  retired  from  the  coort  of  the 
emperor;  and  Augnslns,  informed  of  her  lustAiI 
propensities  and  infamy,  banished  her  ftiom  bia 
si^t,  and  confined  her  u  a  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Campania.  She  was  starved  to  death, 
A.  D.  14,  by  order  ni  Tiberius,  who  had  sae- 
ceeded  to  Augustus  as  emperor  of  Rome.  PUU^ 

^A  danghter  of  the  emperor  Titas,  who  piM- 

titated  henelf  to  her  brother  Dinitte. A 
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dMgMtr#f  Julia,  the  wife  of  Afr«pa,  who 

named  Lepidui ,  and  was  banished  for  her  li- 
centioBSDese.— 'A  daughter  of:  Germanicos 
aad  Agrippioa,  bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  A. 
P.  17.  St«B  married  a  senator  ealled  M.  Vinu- 
cius,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  enjoyed  the  most  mi- 
bounded  favours  in  the  court  of  her  brother  Ca- 
ligula, who  is  accused  of  beinz  her  first  sedo- 
cer.  She  was  banished  by  Caligula,  on  saspi- 
cion  of  conspiracy.  Claudius  recalled  her;  but 
she  was  soon  aAer  banished  by  the  powerful  in- 
trigues of  Messaliua,  and  put  to  death  about  the 
iS4th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  no  stranger  to 
the  debaucheries  of  the  age,  and  she  prostitut- 
ed herself  as  freely  to  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple as  to  the  nobler  companions  of  her  brotber^s 
CKtraTagance.    Seneca,  as  some  suppose,  was 

banished  to  Corsica  for  having  seduced  her. 

A  celebrated  woman,  bom  in  Phoenicia.  She  is 
also  called  Donma.  She  applied  herself  to  the 
study  of  geometry  and  philosophy,  &c.  and  ren- 
dcfed  herself  conspicuous,  as  much  by  her  men- 
tal aa  by  her  personal  charms.  She  came  to 
Rome,  where  her  learning  recommended  her  to 
all  the  literati  of  the  age.  Sbe  married  Septi- 
mias  Sevenis,  who,  twenty  years  after  this  ma- 
trimonial connexion,  was  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple.  Severas  was  guided  by  the  pru- 
dence and  advice  of  Julia,  but  he  was  blind  to 
her  Ibibles,  and  often  punished  with  the  great- 
est severity  those  vices  which  were  enormous  in* 
the  empress.  She  is  even  said  to  have  conspir- 
ed against  the  emperor,  but  she  resolved  to  blot, 
by  patronizing  literature,  the  spots  which  her 
dabaucherf  and  extravagance  bad  rendered  in- 
delible in  the  eyes  of  virtue.  Her  influence,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Severus,  was  for  some  time  pro- 
dactive  of  traa^oillity  and  cordial  union  between 
liis  two  sons  and  successors,  Geta  at  last,  how- 
ever, fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  brother  Caracalla, 
and  Jalia  was  even  wounded  in  the  arm  while 
ihe  attempted  to  screen  her  favourite  son  ft-oni 
hjf  brother's  dagger.  According  to  some,  Julia 
eoounitted  incest  with  her  son  Caracalla,  and 
pvblidy  married  him.  She  starved  herself  when 
ber  ambitious  views  were  defeated  by  Macri- 
nas,  who  aspired  to  the  empire  in  preference  to 

her,  aAer  the  death  of  Cai-acalla. A  town 

nf  Gallia  Togata. 

JuLiAcuM,  a  town  of  Gei-many,  now  Julien. 

JouAiivs,  a  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
bvolher  of  Constantine  the  Great,  born  at  Con- 
atantiBople.  The  massacre  which  attended  the 
elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and 
to  his  brother  Gallus.  The  two  brothers  were 
privately  educated  together,  and  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorted  to 
be  modest,  temperate,  and  to  despise  the  grati- 
fieation  of  all  sensual  pleasures.  OaJIus  receiv- 
ed Ihe  instruction  of  his  pious  teachers  with  de- 
Ibrence  and  submission,  but  Julian  showed  his 
disliha  for  Christianity  by  secretly  cherishing  a 
desnre  to  become  one  of  the  votaries  of  Pagan- 
ion.  He  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  this  propensi- 
ty when  he  went  to  Athens  in  the  24th  year  of 
hia  age,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  studv 
of  magic  and  astrology.  He  was  some  time  af- 
ter aiyaiated  over  Ganl,  with  the  title  of  C«- 


Mr,  by  eoMlnt,  and  there  he  thawed  hfa»Mtf 
worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  pradeneay 
valour,  and  die  nomeroas  victories  he  obtained 
over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaol  and  German 
ny.  His  mildness,  as  well  ai  his  eondeicension, 
gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  j  end  when 
Constans,  to  whom  Julian  was  become  suspect* 
ed,  orderiDd  him  to  send  him  part  of  his  forcea 
to  go  Into  the  east,  the  army  immediately  muti- 
nied, and  promised  immortal  fidelity  to  their 
leader,  by  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  Ce»> 
stans.  They  even  compelled  Julian,  by  threate 
and  entreaties,  to  accept  of  the  title  of  hMlep«B- 
dent  emperor  and  of  Aumiiltts;  and  the  death  of 
Constans,  which  soon  after  happened,  left  him 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  361. 
Julian  then  disclosed  his  retigious  tentimenti, 
and  publicly  disavowed  die  doetrineiof  Ghritll- 
anity,  and  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the 
gods  of  ancient  Rome.  This  change  of  religioai 
opinion  was  nttriboted  to  the  ansterity  with 
which  he  received  the  preeepti  of  Christianity, 
or,  according  to  others,  to  the  literary  oonverM^ 
tion  and  persuasive  eioquenoa  of  some  of  the 
Athenian  philosophers.  From  this  cireumstanee 
therefore,  Julian  has  been  called  jfpostatei  Af- 
ter  he  had  made  his  public  entry  at  Constant!* 
nople,  he  determined  to  continue  die  Persian 
war,  and  check  those  barbariads,  who  had  Ibr 
60  years  derided  the  indolence  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  When  he  had  crossed  the  Tigris,  be 
burned  his  fleet,  and  advanced  with  boldnest 
into  the  enemy's  country.  His  march  was  that 
of  a  conqueror,  he  met  with  no  opposition  from 
a  weak  and  indigent  enemy;  but  die  country  of 
Assyria  had  been  left  desolate  by  the  Persians, 
and  Julian,withont  com  or  provisions,  was  obliged 
to  retire.  As  he  could  not  convey  his  army  again 
over  the  streams  of  the  Tigris,  he  took  the  reso- 
lution of  marching  up  the  sources  of  the  river, 
and  imitate  the  bold  return  of  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks.  As  be  advanced  through,  the  country 
be  defeated  the  officers  of  Sapor,  the  kin^  of 
Persia;  but  an  engagement  proved  fatal  to  him, 
and  be  received  e  deadly  wound  as  he  animat- 
ed his  soldiers  (o  batde.  He  expired  the  follow- 
ing night,  the  37th  of  June,  A.  D.  363,  in  die 
32d  year  of  his  age.  His  last  moments  were 
spent  in  a  conversation  widi  a  philosopher  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  he  breathed  his 
last  without  expressing  the  least  sorrow  for  his  . 
fate,  or  die  suddenness  of  his  deatti.  Julian's 
character  has  been  admired  by  some,  and  cen- 
sured bjr  others,  bat  die  malevolence  of  his  ene- 
mies arises  from  his  apostacy.  As  a  man  and 
as  a  monarch  he  demands  our  warmest  commen- 
dation; but  we  must  blame  his  idolatry,  and 
despise  bis  bigotted  principles.  He  was  mo- 
derate in  his  successes,  merciful  to  his  enemies, 
and  amiable  in  his  character.  He  abolished 
die  luxuries  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  dismissed  with  contempt  die 
numerous  officers  which  waited  upon  Constanti- 
us, to  anoint  his  head  or  perfume  his  body.  He 
was  frugal  In  his  meals,  and  slept  little,  repos- 
ing himself  on  a  skin  spread  on  die  ground.  He 
awoke  at  midnight,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  reading  or  writing,  and  issued  early 
from  bis  tent  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  die  guardi 
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He  WW  not  tmH  oi  pvUie 
bnt  ntfeNBr  dedicated  his  time  to 
ittdy  end  lolitade.  When  he  passed  through 
Aatioeb  ia  hit  Pentaa  eKpeditkm,  the  inhabi- 
tnti  of  die  aiace,  oftaded  at  hii  reUgioas  sen- 
tfaMDts,  ridieoled  hit  peraoa,  aad  lanpoooed 
him  ia  sathieal  Teraes.  The  emperor  made  use 
of  the  aame  armv'  for  hit  defence,  tad  rather 
tfaaa  destroy  hit  eneniet  bj  the  tword,  he  con- 
detoeoded  to  expose  them  to  darition,  aad  ua- 
veil  their  folliet  aad  debaudieriet  ia  an  bomor- 
OM  work,  which  he  ealled  Mitopogon,  or  Hard 
hifrr.  He  imitated  the  ▼irtooat  example  of 
Seipio  and  Alexander,  and  laid  no  temptation 
fiir  hit  Tirtue  by  rititlag  tome  female  captivet 
that  bad  fallea  into  hit  handt.  In  hit  matrimo- 
nial eonoexiont,  Jolian  rather  consulted  policy 
than  inctinatioB,  aad  hit  marriage  with  tfie  tit- 
terDf  Conttantiat  arote  from  hit  onwilliognett 
to  oAod  hit  beaelhctor,  rather  than  to  obey  the 
lawR  of  natare.  He  wat  buried  at  Tartot,  and 
afttfTwardt  hit  body  was  conveyed  to  Gonttanti- 
nopte.  He  dittiogaithed  himself  by  hit  writ- 
ingt,  as  well  at  by  hit  military  character.  Be* 
tides  hit  Mitopogoo,  he  wrote  the  hittoty  of 
GaaJ.  He  alto  wrote  two  lettert  to  the  Athe- 
niant;  and'betidet,  there  are  now  extant  tixty- 
fear  lettert  on  fariout  tubjectt.  Hit  Gtttart  it 
the  most  fhmoot  of  all  hit  compotitiont,  being  a 
tatlre  open  all  the  Roman  emperort  from  J.  Ce- 
sar to  GoBBtanthie.  It  it  written  m  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  in  which  the  author  tcTCf  ely  attackt 
the  venerable  character  of  M.  Anreliot,  whom 
he  had  proposed  to  hfantelf  at  a  pattern,  and 
speaks  in  a  scurrilous  and  abusive  language  of 
his  relation  Gonttantine.  It  bat  been  obterved 
of  Jaliao,  that,  like  Gotar,  he  couM  employ  at 
the  tame  time  bis  hand  to  write,  hit  ear  to  lis- 
ten, hit  eyet  to  read,  and  hit  mind  to  dictate. 
The  best  edition  of  hit  worfct  is  that  of  Span- 
helm,  fol.  Lipt.  1696;  and  of  the  Guars,  diat 
of  Heotinger,  8vo.  Oothn,  1741.  Julian — 
ShenU.'^Eutrop, — Amm. — lAban,    kc— A 

ton  of  Gonttantine. A  maternal  uncle  of  the 

emperor  Jalian. ^A  Roman  emperor.  [Fid. 

DifMut.] A  Roman,  who  proclaimed  himtelf 

emperor  in  Italy  doring  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 

&c. ^A  governor  of  Africa.— — -A  conntellor 

of  the  emperor  Adrian.— —A  general  in  Dada, 
ia  Domitian>t  reign. 

JvLn,  a  fhmily  af  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Romalot,  where  they  toon  rote  to  the  greatest 
hoaoart  of  tiie  ttate.  J.  Gxtar  and  Anguttut 
were  of  thit  family,  and  it  wat  taid,  perhaps 
throogh  flattery,  that  they  were  lineally  de- 
tcended  fVom  JSneat,  the  founder  of  Lavinium. 

JoLioMXoDt,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now  jStngen  ui 
Anjoo. 

JuLiorVLit,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  tappoted  by 
tome  to  be  the  same  at  Tartot  of  Gilicia. 

JuLit,  a  town  of  the  itland  of  Got,  which 
gave  birth  to  Simonidet,  flee  The  wallt  af  thit 
city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now  tome 
pieoet  remaining  entire,  above  12  fbet  in  height, 
at  the  monomentt  of  its  aacieat  ^lendoor.  PUn, 
4,  c.  12. 

JULIUS  CctAu.  [Fid.  Ctesar.J Agricola, 

a  gcwemor  of  Britain,  A.  C.  80,  who  first  dis- 
covered that  Britain  was  an  island  by  sailing 


it*  HiiMa-iihlaw,  the  hntotin  IM* 
tas,  has  written  an  account  of  his  life.  JML 
ia  •dl^.^-^bseqoeos,  a  Latia  writer,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  214.  The  best  editioa  of  hia 
book  dc  |fr(N%iit  is  timt  of  Oudeadoq^  8to.  L. 
Bat  1720.-^-8.  a  prsttor,  &G.  Git.  ad  Mtr. 
2,  c  l3.--^Agrippa,  banished  from  Rome  by 
Nero,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pisooian  coa» 
spiracy.    loot.  Jhm,  16,  c.  71.-^— Solinut,  a 

writer.    [Fid.  Solinus.] Titianos,  a  tnriter 

in  die  age  of  Diocletian.  His  son  became  far 
raous  for  his  oratorical^  powers,  and  was  mada 
preceptor  in  the  family  of  Maximious.  Juliaa 
wrote  a  history  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ro* 
man  empire,  greatiy  commended  by  the  ancieatt. 
Ho  also  wrote  some  letters,  in  which  he  happily 
imitated  Uie  style  and  elegance  of  Gicero,  Xoc 

which  he  was  called  tke  aperf  kU  &gs. ^Af- 

ricanus,  a  chrooologer,  who  fiourisM  A.  D. 
220.~— Gonttantios,  tiie  father  of  the  empe- 
ror Julian,  wat  killed  at  the  accession  of  th» 
sons  of  Gonstantine  to  the  throne,  aad  his  soa 
oeariy  shared  hit  Ihte.— Pollux,  a  gramma^ 
nan  of  Nanpactut,  in  Egypt.    [Ftd.  Pollux.] 

Ganut,  a  celebrated  Roman,  pat  to  dealfi 

by  order  of  Garacalla.  He  bore  the  aodeser?- 
ed  punishment  inflicted  on  him  with  the  great- 
est resignation,  and  even  pleasure.— Proealae» 
a  Roman,  who  solemnly  declared  to  his  country 
men,  after  Romulus  had  disappeared,  that  he 
bad  seen  him  above  an  baman  shape,  and  thai 
he  had  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Ruaaas  to  ho* 
nour  him  as  a  god.  Julius  was  believed.  Pltid^ 

inRom.^Ond, ^Floras.  [Fid.Flonis.]— * 

L.  Gssar,  a  Roman  consul,  uncle  to  Antoagr, 
the  triumvir,  the  fatiier  of  Gaesar  the  dietatsr* 
He  died  as  he  was  nutting  on  his  shoes.— *- 
Gelstts,  a  tribuae  wiprisoaed  for  conipiriag 
against  Tiberius.  Tatii.  Am.  6,  e.  14.— 
Maximinus,  a  Thracian,  who,  from  a  shepherd, 
became  an  emperor  of  Rome.  [  Fid.  Biaximinns.) 

luLus,  the  name  of  Asomias,  the  tea  eC 

JEiaeta.    [Vid,  Ascanins.] A  sen  of  Aie^ 

nius,  bom  in  Lavinium.  In  the  snocessieD  %b 
ttie  kingdom  of  Alba,  iEneas  Sylvias,  tiie  sob 
of  Aneas  and  Lariaia,  was  prafetred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  prieet    IMmii^. 

l._Fit^.  JEn,  1,  V.  271. ^A  son  of  Aatoaj 

tiie  triumvir  aad  Folvia.  [Fid.  AntonioB  Julias.] 

JuNiA  LEX  Socroto,  by  L.  Jamas  Brains,  tiia 
first  tribene  of  tiie  people,  A.  U.  C.  200.  It  ec- 
dained  tiiat  the  person  of  tiie  tribaM  should  be 
held  sacred  and  inviolable;  that  an  appeal  miglit 
be  made  from  the  oonsuls  to  tiie  tribuae;  aM 
that  BO  senator  should  be  able  to  eacrabe  the 

office  of  a  tribune. Anotiier,  A.  U.  G.  617, 

which  excluded  all  foreigners  from  eajf^iaglha 
privil^;es  or  oames  of  Roman  citixeaa. 

Jdnia,  a  niece  of  Gato  of  Utiea,  who  mai^ 
ried  Gassios,  and  died  64  years  after  her  hasbaiid 
had  killed  himself  at  the  battie  of  PhiUppi.--^ 
Galvina,  a  beautiful  Roman  lady,  accused  af  in* 
cast  witii  her  biotiier  Silaans.  She  wat  de- 
seended  from  Augustus.  She  wat  banished  hf 
Glauditts,  and  recalled  by  Nero.  Tacit.  diMi. 
2,  c.  4. 

JuNiirs  Blnses,  a  proeonsal  of  Ainca  under 
the  emperors.  TVrif.  Jitm»  6,  c.  S6.  -iLup 
pa^  a  lenalor  artia  aecawd  YittUiaiaf  Bspiri«9 
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t»ik^mmd^,kc  Adt  An.  It, e.  <ff. 
■  mB.  SilaiMB,  a  BooHui  wbo  committed  adiil- 
tsfy  wftk  Mia,  Ike  ^raikNtamgliter  of  Avgoftas, 

Ibe.     ndt  An.  5, «.  24. Brattis.    [FU. 

wvim<  J 

JViro,  •  ccMmted  deity  unoe^  the  ancieatt, 
dto^ler  of  Satoni  aad  Ope.  She  was  sister 
to  JofHter,  Plate,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres,  &c. 
sum  was  ben  at  Argos,  or,  according  to  others, 
IB  Samot,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to 
Ooaanas  and  Tethys.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Atgoiis  sapposed,  that  she  had  been  brought 
op  by  the  three  daogbters  of  the  rirer  Asterion; 
and  the  people  of  Stjmphalos,  in  Arcadia,  main- 
tained, that  she  had  been  edneated  under  the 
ears  of  Temenns,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  Jono 
was  dereored  by  Saturn,  according  to  some  my- 
Ihologists;  and,  according  to  ApoUodoms,  she 
was  again  restored  to  the  wortd  by  means  of  a 
podoA  which  Metis  gave  to  Satam,  to  make 
him  give  up  the  stone  which  his  wife  had  given 
him  to  swallow  instead  of  Jiqpiter  [Vid,  Sa- 
tamas.]  Jupiter  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  his  ^ter;  and  the  more  powerfoUy  to  gain 
her  confidence,  he  changed  himself  into  a  cu^ 
hoc,  and  raited  a  great  storm,  and  made  the  air 
aaasMiKy  chill  and  cold.  Under  this  fbrm  he 
went  fo  the  goddem,  all  shivering.  Juno  pitied 
the  cachoe,  and  took  him  into  her  bosom.  When 
Jnpiter  had  gatoed  these  advantages,  he  resum- 
ed his  original  form,  and  obtained  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  desires,  after  he  had  made  a  solemn 
promnse  of  marriage  to  his  sister.  The  nup-l 
tials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  solemnity;  the  gods,  all  mankind, 
and  all  the  brate  creation,  attended.  Chelone, 
a  young  woman,  was  the  only  one  who  refused 
Co  come,  and  who  derided  the  ceremony.  For 
this  impiety,  Mercery  changed  hrr  into  a  tor- 
toise, and  condemned  her  to  perpetual  silence; 
flh»m  which  circumstance  the  tortoise  has  al- 
ways been  used  as  a  symbol  of  silence  among 
fte  andenls.  Bj  her  marriage  with  Jupiter, 
Juno  became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods,  and  mis- 
tress of  heaven  and  earth.  Her  conjugal  hap- 
piness, however,  was  frequently  disturbed  by 
Ihe  numerous  amoars  of  her  husband,  and  she 
showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in  the 
highest  degree.  Htr  severity  to  the  mistresses 
aad  ^legitimate  children  of  her  husband  was 
aaparallcAed.  She  persecuted  Hercales  and  bis 
descendants  with  the  most  inveterate  fury;  and 
bar  raseatment  against  Paris,  who  had  given  the 
golden  apple  to  Yeoos  In  preference  to  herself, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  all  the 
aiseiiea  which  happened  to  the  unfortunate 
house  of  Priam.  Her  severities  to  Alcmena, 
Ibo,  AlliaflMs,  Seiiiele,  &c.,  are  also  well  known. 
^000  had  seme  children  by  Jnpiter.  According 
to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and 
Ilitfaya,  or  Lodna;  and  besides  these,  she  brought 
Hwth  Valean,  without  having  any  commerce  with 
tbe  «ther  sex,  bat  only  by  smelling  a  certain 
plant.  TUs  was  in  imitation  of  Jupiter,  who 
httd  produced  Minerva  from  his  brain.  Accord- 
ing iD'Othavs,  it  was  not  Yalcao,  bat  Mars,  or 
Hebe,  whom  she  hronglkt  fhrth  in  this  manner, 
«Bd  iUlamm  after  aating  tome  lacttaces  at  the 


taUe  of  Apollo.  The  dafl J  «Dfl  repealed  dfr 
baacheries  of  Jopiter  at  last  nvovolmd  Jaao  la 
sach  a  degree,  that  she  retina  to  Enhoi^  and 
resolved  for  ever  to  forsake  his  bad.  Jnpiter 
produced  a  recondliatioo,  after  he  had  applied 
to  Cithseron  for  advice,  and  after  ha  had  obtain- 
ed forgiveness  by  fraud  and  aiMJiiJ.  [Fid. 
Dsedala.]  This  reeonciliatioo,  bamtvar  cordial 
it  might  appear,  was  soon  ditiolved  by  new  of- 
fences; and,  to  stop  the  complaints  oi'  the  jeal- 
ous Juno,  Jupiter  bad  often  recourse  to  violence 
and  blows.  He  even  punished  the  mieltiet 
which  she  bad  exercised  upon  his  son  Hercolet, 
by  suspending  her  from  the  heavens  by  a  goldeik 
chain,  and  tying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.  Vul- 
can was  punished  for  assisting  bis  mother  in  thit 
degrading  situation,  and  was  kicked  down  from 
heaven  by  bis  father,  and  broke  his  leg  by  the 
fall.  Thii  punishment  rather  irritated  than  pa* 
ciiied  Juno.  She  resolved  to  revenge  it,  and 
she  engaged  some  of  the  gods  to  conspire  against 
Jopiter  and  to  imprison  him,  but  Thetis  deliv- 
ered him  from  this  conspiracy,  by  bringing  to  his 
assistance  the  famous  BriareuSf  Apollo  and 
Neptune  were  banished  from  heaven  for  joining 
in  the  conspuracy,  though  some  attribute  their  ex- 
ile to  different  causes.  The  worship  of  Jono 
was  universal,  and  even  more  than  that  of  Ju- 
piter, according  to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifi- 
ces were  offer^  with  the  greutetf  solemai^. 
She  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Argos,  S^* 
mos,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The 
ancients  generally  offered  on  her  altars  an  ewn 
amb  and  a  sow  the  first  day  of  every 
No  cows  were  ever  immolated  to  her,  1 
she  assumed  the  nature  of  that  animal  when 
tbe  gods  fled  into  R^pt  in  their  war  with  the 
giants.  Among  the  birds,  tbe  hawk,  the  goose, 
and  particularly  the  peacock,  often  calleid  Juf 
nonia  avis,  [  Ptd.  Argus.]  were  sacred  to  her. 
The  dittanv,  the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  het 
favourite  flowers.    The  latter  flower,  was  ori- 

finally  of  tbe  colour  of  the  crocus;  but,  when 
upiter  placed  Hercules  to  the  breasts  of  Juno 
while  asleep,  some  of  her  milk  fell  down  upon 
earth,  and  changed  the  colour  of  the  lilies  from 
purple  to  a  beautiful  white.  Some  of  the  milk 
also  dropped  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which^ 
from  its  whiteness,  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
milky  way,  lactca  via.  As  Juno's  power  was 
extended  over  all  the  gods,  she  often  made  ns6 
of  the  goddess  Minerva  as  her  messenger,  and 
evert  had  the  privilege  of  hurling  the  thunder  of 
Jnpiter  when  she  pleased.  Her  templet  were 
numerous,  the  most  famous  of  which  were  at 
Argos,  Olympia,  &c.  At  Rome  no  woman  of 
debauched  character  was  permitted  to  enter  her 
temple  or  even  to  touch  it.  Tbe  surnames  of 
Juno  are  various,  they  are  derived  either  from 
the  function  or  things  over  which  she  presided, 
or  from  the  places  where  her  worship  was  aa- 
tabllshcd.  She  was  the  queen  of  the  beavent; 
she  protected  cleanliness,  and  presided  over 
marriage  and  child-birth,  and  particniariy  pa- 
tronized the  most  faithful  and  virtuous  of  thn 
sex,  and  severely  punished  incootiaence  and 
lewdness  In  matrons.  She  was  the  goddess  of 
all  power  and  empire,  and  she  was  also  die  pa- 
troaem  of  rkbes.    She  is  represented  siUing  oft 
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%  tlifoae  iritli  ft  diadem  on  her  head,  and  a  gold- 
en aceptre  in  her  right  band.  Some  peacocks 
genenUy  sat  by  her,  and  a  cuckoo  often  perch- 
ed oo  Iter  sceptre,  while  lri»  behind  her  display- 
ed the  tbonsaod  colours  of  her  beautiful  rain- 
bow. She  it  somc,times  carried  through  the  ^r 
in  a  rich  chariot  drawn  by  poatocbs.  The  Ro- 
man consida^  when  they  entered  upon  office, 
were  always  obliged  to  offer,  her  a  solemn  sa- 
crifice.. The  Juno  of  the  Romans  was  called 
Matrona  or  Romana.  She  was  general  ly  repre- 
sented as  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  Ro- 
man matrons  always  imitated  this  manocrof 
dressing  tbemselres,  and  deemed  it  indecent  in 
any  married  woman  to  leave  any  part  of  her 
body  but  her  face  uncovered  Stie.has  receiv- 
ed the  surname  of  Olympia,  Samia,  Lacedae- 
monia,  Argiva,  Telchinia,  Candrer.a,  Rescio- 
tbes,  Prosymna,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithseroneia, 
Bunca,  Ammonia,  Fluonia,  Anthea,  Migale,  Ge- 
melia,  Tropeia,  Boopis,  Parthenos,  Teleia,  Ze- 
rs^,  Egophage,  Hyperchiuia,  Juga,  llithyia,  Lu- 
cinia,  Prouuba,  Oaprotina,  Mena,  Popiilonia, 
Lacinia,  Sospita,  Moneta,  Curis,  Domiduca, 
Febnia,  Opigenia,  &c.  Cie-  dt  J^at  />.  2— 
Paitf.  2,  &c.-- ^otfod.  1,  S,  3 — ^poUon.  1. 
"^Jhgon^^Hvm.  //.  1,  &c  —Virg.  .ffin.  1,  &c. 
—Herodot.  1,  2,  4,  &c.— Si/.  1 — DUffUfS.  Hal. 
1.— Li».  28,  24,  27,  &c.— Ooid.  Jtfet.  1,  &c. 
FaH,  5.— Pint.  qwBU.  Rom.^TUmU,  4,  el.  13. 
-^Uun,  16.— Piin.  34. 

JunonIua  and  Junonia,  festivals  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  Henea  of 
the  Greeks.    [Fid.  Heraea.]    Uv,  27,  c.  37. 

JuNONfis,  a  name  of  the  protecting  genii  of 
the  women  among  the  Romans.  They  ^enerhl- 
ly  swore  by  tbem,  as  the  men  by  their  genii. 
There  were  altars  often  erected  to  their  honour. 
Plin.  2,  c.  l.-^Stneea.  ep.  110. 

JuNONiA,  two  islands,  supposed  to  be  among 
the  Fortunate  islands. A  name  which  Grac- 
chus gave  to  Carthage,  when  he  went  with  6000 
Romans  to  rebuild  it 

JunonigjEna,  a  surname  of  Vulcan  as  son  of 
Juno.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  173. 

Jdnonis  promontorium,  a  promontory  of 
Peloponnesus.— -Lacinise  templum,  a  temple 
of  Juno  in  Italy,  between  Grotona  and  the  Pa- 
cinian promontory. 

Jupiter,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods 
•f  the  ancients.  According  to  Varro,  there 
were  no  less  than  300  persons  of  that  name; 
Diodorus  mentions  two;  and  Cicero  three,  two 
•f  Arcadia,  and  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete, 
who  passed  for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the 
actions  of  the  rest  have  been  attributed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  mythologists,  Jo- 
f  iter  was  saved  from  destruction  by  his  mother, 
and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes. 
Saturn,  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  from  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of  not 
raising  male  children,  devoured  all  his  sons  as 
lOon  as  born;  but  Ops.  offended  at  her  husband's 
cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter  and  gave  a  stone  to 
Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the  suppotitioo 
that  it  was.  a  male  child.  Jupiter  was  educated 
In  a  cave  on  mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  and  fed  upon 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthsea,  or  upon  honey 
according  to  others.    He  ceceired  the  name  of  | 


drowned  by  the  noise  of  cymbals  and  dnuoiy 
which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  the  eapresa  eoi»* 
mand  of  Ops. .  [Fid.  Coiybantea.]  As  sooa  at , 
he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  found  himself  aoffi^ 
ciently  strong  to  malce  war  agaiott  the  Titant, 
who  bad  imprisoned  his  father  beeame  he  had 
brought  up  male  children.  The  TitaM  stare 
conquered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the  hands 
of  his  son.  Saturn,  however,  soon  after,  ap- 
prehensive of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  compirad 
against  his  life,  and  was,  for  this  treaebeiy, 
driven  from  his  kingdom  and  obliged  to  ily  for 
safety  into  Latium.  Jupiter,  now  become  the 
sole  master  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  divided 
it  with  bis  brothers.  He  reserved  for  himself 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave  the  empire  of 
the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions to  Pluto.  The  peaeefal  begiwiiag  of  hia 
reign  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rebellion  oT 
the  giants,  who  were  sons  of  tfie  earth,  andwhe 
wtsbed  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  relatiom 
the  Titans.  They  were  so  powerfiil  that  they 
hurled  rocks,  and  heaped  up  movntains  upon 
mountains,  to  scale  heaven,  so  that  all  the  giodi 
to  avoid  their  fuxy  fled  to  Egypt,  where  theyea- 
caped  from  the  danger  by  assuming  the  fiarm  nf 
difierent  animals.  Jupiter,  however,  animated 
them,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  he  to- 
tally overpowered  the  gigantic  raee,  whieh  had 
proved  such  tremendous  enemies.  [Fid.  Gi- 
gantes.]  Jupiter,  now  freed  from  every  appre^ 
bension,  gave  himself  up  to  the  parsnit  of  plea- 
sures. He  married  Metis,  Themis,  Eurynoaie, 
Ceres,  Mnemosyne,  Latona,  and  Jono.  [  Fid. 
Juno.]  He  became  a  Proteus  to  gratify  bis  pas- 
sions. He  introduced  himself  to  Daoae  in  a 
shower  of  gold;  he  corrupted  Antiojpe  in  the 
form  of  a  satyr,  and  Leda  in  the  form  of  a 
swan;  he  became  a  boll  to  sedaoe  Europa,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  company  of  .£gina  in  the  form 
of  a  flame  of  Are.  He  assumed  the  habit  of 
Diana  to  corrupt  Calisto,  and  became  Anqthi-. 
bryon  to  gain  the  afiections  of  Alemena.  Hia 
children  were  also  nnmerous  as  well  at  hit  mia- 
tresses.  According  to  Apollodoras,  1,  e.  3,  he 
was  father  of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  Eunomia,  the 
Fates,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  by  The- 
mis; of  Venus,  by  Dione;  of  the  Graces,  Aglaia, 
Euphrosyne,  and  Thalia,  by  Eurynome,  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus;  of  Proserpine,  by  ^^l 
of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Mnemosyne,  &e.  [  Rd^ 
Ntobe,  Laodamia,  Pyrrha,  Protogenia,  Ete^ra, 
Mala,  Semele,  &e.]  The  worship  of  Jupiter 
was  universal;  he  was  the  Anueon  of  the  Afri- 
cans, the  Belos  of  Babylon,  the  Osiris  of  Egyptt 
&c.  His  surnames  were  aomeroas,  many  of 
which  he  reeeived  from  ^e  plaoe  or  fhaelioii 
over  which  he  presided.  He  waa  aeverallv  call* 
ed  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Inventor,  Eliehis,  Capil»> 
linus,  Latialis,  Pistor,'Sponsor,  Uereeoa,  Awrar 
nis,  Victor,  Mazimus,  Optimus,  Olympins,  Fla 
vialis,  &c.    The  worship  of  Jopiter  i 


that  of  the  other  gods  in  solemnity.    Hia  altaia 
were  not  like  those  of  Satara  and  £ 


Di«ia,i 

ed  wiih  the  blood  or  human  victims,  but  he  waa 
delighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats,  sheep,  aad 
white  bulls.  The  oak  was  sacred  to  him,  be- 
cause he  first  taaght  saofciBd  to  Hve  upon  aeona< 
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lisii  fwytHy  npraeiitMl  tt  «ttiag  upon  a 
goMea  or  ivocjf  ClwoDe,  boldiog,  in  ooe  band, 
Ikandarbolte,  jott  readj  to  be  hurled,  and,  in  the 
•Cber,  a  iceplra  of  cypresi.  His  looks  eiqireM 
ftH^Mtjr,  his  beard  flaws  loog  and  neglected,  and 
fha  ewle  stands  with  eipaoded  wings  at  bis 
Ibet  He  ii  sometimes  represented  with  the 
apper  parts  of  his  bodj  naked,  and  those  below 
the  waist  caiefaUy  covered,  as  if  to  show  that 
he  U  Tisible  to  the  gods  above,  but  that  he  is 
aoaeaated  from  the  sight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hie  aarth.  Jnpiter  had  several  oracles,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  were  at  Dodona,  and  Am- 
nen  ia  Libja.  As  Jupiter  was  the  king  and 
lather  of  gods  and  men,  bis  power  was  extended 
ever  the  £ities,  and  every  thing  was  sabservient 
to  his  will,  cxeept  the  Fates.  From  him  nian- 
Jded  received  their  blessings  and  their  miseries, 
and  they  looked  upon  him  as  acquainted  with 
eraiy  thing  past,  present,  and  future.  He  was 
npreseatiSi  at  Olympia  with  a  crown  like  olive 
keaches,  his  mantle  was  variegated  with  dif- 
Afaat  flowers,  particularly  by  the  lily,  and  the 
eagjto  perched  on  the  top  of  the  sceptre  which 
he  beUI  ia  hif  hand.  The  Cretons  represented 
Japiter  without  ears,  to  signify  that  the  sorei^ 
ai0D  master  of  the  world  ought  not  to  give  a 
partial  ear  to  any  particular  person,  but  be 
eqoally  candid  and  propitious  to  all.  At  Lace- 
dsemoD  ha  appeared  with  Ibor  heads,  that  be 
BujAi  seem  to  hear  with  greater  readiness  the 
di&reat  prayers  and  solicitations  which  were 
^afly  poured  to  him  from  ev^  part  of  the  earth. 
It  10  said  that  Minerra  came  all  armed  from  his 
bcaias  wbea  he  ordered  Vulcan  to  open  bis  head. 
Pima.  1,2,  ^u>-^Lh.  1, 4, 6,  &c — Diod.  1  and 
S.-Sl9mer.  IL  I,  a,  &c.  Otf.  1,  4,  &c.— 
Mgnm,  ad.  Jmf, — Orpheus, — Caltimae.  Jov. — 
jnndar.  Ofymp.  1,  S,  b.—JipoUon.  1,  &c.— 
iUmpd,  nivg.  in  Scui.^-Htre.  Oper.  et  Dies, 
— £yeop&roti.  in  Case, — Virg.  Mn.  I,  2,  &c. 
6.  $.— Ootd.  Met,  1,  fab.  1,  &c.-^£lorat.  3,  od. 
it  Ac. 

Jura,  a  hkb  ridge  of  mountoins  separating 
the  Helvetii  uom  tbe  SeqnanI,  or  Switzerland 
JfMB  BoiiguBdy.     Cos.  G.  1,  c  2. 

Jvsnvus  M.  JuMiANus,  a  Latin  historian  in 
the  age  of  Antoninus,  who  epitomized  the  his- 
tory 9£  TTogos  Pompeios.  This  epitome,  ac- 
coraiag  to  some  traditions,  was  the  cause  that 
the  eomprabeasive  work  of  Trogos  was  lost.  It 
eomprehe&ds  the  history  of  the  Assyrian,  Pei^ 
aian,  Gredan,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  em- 
pires, &e.  in  a  neat  and  elegant  style.  It  is  re- 
plete with  many  judicious  reflections  and  ani- 
mated haraagaes;  but  the  author  is  often  too 
credalous,  a^  sometimes  examines  events  too 
niaately,  while  others  are  related  only  in  a  few 
vords  too  often  obscure.  Tbe  indecency  of 
aiany  of  bis  expressions  is  deservedly  censured. 

^Tbe  best  editions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ab. 

Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat  1719,  that  of  Hearse, 
8vo.  Ozon.  170S,  and  that  of  Barboo,  12mo. 

I^aris,'^  1170. ^Martyr,  a  Greek  father,  for- 

merhr  a  Ptotoaic  philosopher,  bom  in  Palestine. 
He  died  ui  Egypt,  and  wrote  two  apologies  for 
the  Christians,  besides  his  dialogue  with  a  Jew, 
two  treatises,  &e.  in  a  plain  and  unadorned 
style.    Xbe  \mX  e^ttoia  of  Justin  Martyr  are 


that  of  Paris,  fol.  16S6.  Of  his  tpotosies,  2. 
vols.  8v.  1700  aud  1703,  and  Jebbs^  dialegne 
with  Trypho,  published  in  London,  1722.—— 
An  emperor  of  the  east  who  reigned  nine  years^ 
and  died  A.  D.  526. — r>Anotber  who  died 
A.  D.  664,  after  a  reign  of  38  years.— —An- 
other, who  died  $77  A,  D.  after  a  reign  of  18 
years. 

JoTURNA,  a  sister  of  Tumus,  king  of  tbe 
Rutuli.  She  heard  with  contempt  the  addresses 
of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  she  was  not 
unfavourable  to  his  passion,  so  that  the  god  re- 
warded her  love  with  immortality.  She  was 
afterwards  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same 
name  near  the  Nuoiicus,  falling  mto  tbe  Tiber. 
Tbe  waters  of  that  fountain  were  used  in  sacri- 
fices, and  particularly  io  those  of  Vesta.  They 
had  the  power  to  heal  diseases.  Fa7ro  de  L.  L. 
I,  c.  10.— Grid.  Fast.  1,  v.  708, 1.  2,  v.  585,— 
Vvrg,  ^n,  12,  v.  139 — Ctc.  C/ueiU.  36. 

JnvEKALis,  Decius  Junius,  a  poet  bom  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
and  passed  some  time  in  declaiming;  after  which 
he  applied  himself  to  ivrite  satires,  16  of  which 
are  extant.  He  spoke  with  virulence  against 
the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the  pantomime  Paris, 
and  though  all  bis  satire  and  declamation  were 
pointed  against  this  ruling  favourite. of  the  em- 
peror, yet  Juvenal  lived  In  security  during  the 
reign  of  Nero.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  the 
effects  of  the  resentment  of  Paris  were  severely 
felt,  and  the  satirist  was  sent  by  Domitian  as 
governor  on  the  frontiers  of  E^pt.  Jovenal 
was  then  in  the  80th  year  of  bis  age,  and  he 
suffered  much  from  the  trouble  which  attended 
his  office,  or  rather  bis  exile,  tie  retaraed. 
however,  to  Rome  after  tbe  death  of  Paris,  and 
died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  128.  His 
writings  are  fiery  and  animated,  and  Ibey  abound 
with  humour.  He  is  particolariy  severe  apoo 
the  vice  and  dissipation  of  tbe  age  be  lived  in; 
but  the  gross  and  indecent  manner  in  which  he 
exposes  to  ridicule  the  follies  of  mankind,  rather 
encourages  than  disarms  tbe  debaoched  and  li- 
centious. He  wrote  with  acrimony  against  all 
his  advei-saries,  and  whatever  displeased  or  of- 
fended him  was  exposed  to  bis  severest  censure. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  Juvenal  is  far 
more  correct  than  his  contemporaries,  a  circum- 
stance which  some  have  attributed  to  his  judg- 
ment and  experience,  which  were  uncommonly 
mature,  as  bis  satires  were  the  productions  of 
old  age.  He  may  be  called,  and  with  reason, 
perhaps,  tbe  last  of  the  Roman  poets.  After 
him  poetry  decayed,  and  nothing  more  claimi 
our  attention  as  a  perfect  poetical  composition. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Casaubon,  4to. 
L.  Bat.  1695,  with  Persius,  and  of  Hawkey, 
Dublin,  12mo.  1746,  and  of  Graevius  cum  iio& 
varionm^  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1684. 

JuvENTAs  or  JnvENTus,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  youth  and  vigour.  She  is  the 
same  as  the  Hebe  of  the  Greeks,  and  repre- 
sented  as  a  beautiful  nymph,  arrayed  .in  varie- 
gated gannen^.  liv.  5.  c.  54, 1.  21,  c.  62, 1. 
86,  c.  86 iOwd.  ex  PorU.  1,  ep.  9,  v.  12. 

Jdverka,  or  HiBERNiA,  an  island  at  the 
west  of  Britain,  now  called  /re2mid.*-iiiv.  t» 
V.  160.  > 
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IxiB4TJV»  a  People  of  POtttOl. 

IzioM,  a  king  of  Thenaly,  ton  of  FUegai» 
or,  according  to  UygiouB,  of  Leontes,  or,  ac- 
cording (o  Diodorua,  of  AntioD,  by  Perimela 
daughter  of  AmythaoD.  He  married  Dia, 
daughter  of  Eioacus  or  Deionei»,aDd  promised 
Mis  father-io-lair  a  valuable  preteat  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  his  danghter^ 
husband.  His  UDwilliognew,  however,  to  fulfil 
his  promises,  obliged  Deioneos  to  have  recoorse 
to  violence  to  obtain  it,  and  he  stole  away  some 
(tf  bis  horses.  Ixion  concealed  his  resentment 
under  the  mask  of  Iriendship;  he  invited  his 
father-in-law  to  a  feast  at  Larissa,  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom,  and  when  Deioneos  was  come 
according  to  the  appointment,  he  threw  him 
into  a  pit  which  he  had  previously  filled  with 
wood  and  burning  coals.  This  premeditated 
treachery  so  irritated  the  neighbouring  princes 
that  all  of  them  refused  to  perform  the  osnal 
ceremony,  by  which  a  man  was  then  purified 
of  murder,  and  Ixion  was  shunned  and  despised 
bv  all  mankind.  Jupiter  had  compassion  upon 
him,  and  he  carried  bim  to  heaven,  and  iatro- 
dnced  him  at  the  tables  of  the  gods.  Such  a 
fhvour,  which  ought  to  have  awakened  grati- 
tude in  liion,  served  only  to  inflame  his  lust; 


to  seduce  her.  Jaoo  was  wiiUng  lo  patilj^  the 
passion  of  Ixioo,  thosgb  accocdiog  to  eCiM»die 
iolbrmed  Japiter  of  the  attemptB  which  had 
been  made  upon  her  virtue.  Japiier  wide  a 
cloud  in  the  shape  of  Jane,  aad  canoed  it  to 
the  place  where  baon  bad  appointed  to  meet 
Juno.  Ixion  vrai  caught  in  the  soare,  aod 
from  his  embraee  with  the  eload,  he  had  tha 
Ceotaon,  or  according  to  ethers  CeataBraa. 
[rid.  Ceotanri.]  Jupiter,  displcMed  with  the 
insolence  of  Ixion,  banished  him  from  heaves; 
but  when  he  heard  that  he  had  sednced  Jane, 
the  god  struck  him  with  his  thunder,  and  or> 
dered  Marcmry  to  tie  bin  to  a  wheel  in  hell 
which  oootinnally  wJ^Ms  roand.  The  wteel 
was  penetoally  m  motion,  thereibie  the  paniali. 
meat  of  Ixioo  was  eternal.  DML  A.-^S^/gm, 
fab.  6t — Pmiar,  2.  JPyt&.  2.— Fttig.  G.  4»  v. 
484.-^11.  6,  SOL^OdL  Met.  IS,  v.  %19 
and  SSS^PMMfr.  le.  2,  c.  S.    LocCaat  in 

Th.  2. One  of  the  Heradide  who  reigned 

at  Corinth  for  67  or  »1  yean.  He  was  aoAof 
Alethes. 

IxidNlDes,  the  patronvmicof  Pirithoiit  smiaf 
IxioB.    Propert  S,  el.  1*,  v.  S6. 


LA 

LAANDER,  a  youth,  brother  to  Nicocrates, 
tyrant  of  Cyrtne,  &c.    Polyan.  8. 

LAAacHVs,  the  guardian  of  Battos  of  Gyrene. 
He  osnrped  the  sovereign  power  for  some  time, 
and  endeavoared  to  marry  the  mother  of  Battos, 
the  better  to  establish  his  tyranny.  The  queen 
gave  him  a  friendly  Invitation,  and  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated,  and  restored  the  power  to 
Battos.    Polyoii. 

Labams,  a  king  of  Egypt  after  Sesostris. 

Labpa,  a  dao^ter  of  Amphion,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadse,  bom  lame.  She  married  Ection, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  whom  she  called  Cyp- 
aehis,  becanse  the  saved  bis  life  in  a  coffer. 
(Fid;  Gypselos.)  This  coffer  was  preserved  at 
Olympia.  BfarodoL  6,  c.  9t.— ^Hsfot.  PolU.  5. 

LabdacIdbs,  a  name  given  toGSdipns,  as  de- 
leended  from  Labdacus. 

LabdXcos,  a  son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis,  the 
daughter  of  Nyctent,  king  of  Thebes.  His  fa- 
ther and  mother  died  during  his  childhood,  and 
he  was  left  to  the  care  of  Nyctens,  who  at  his 
death  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Lycos, 
nith  orders  to  restore  it  to  Labdacns  as  soon  as 
of  age.  He  was  fiither  to  Laius.  It  is  unknown 
whether  he  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes. 
According  to  Statins,  his  faflier's  name  was 
Phoeaix.  His  desceadants  were  called  LoMa- 
eidcfc  Siti  TM.  a,  v.  461.— j^wOod.  S,  c.  6. 
— Paiif.  2,  c.  6, 1.  2,  c.  5.  , 

LABDAtOK,  a  profflontoKy  of  Sicily,  near  Syi^ 
tense.    DM.  IS.' 

Labbaus,  a  lake  in  Dalmatia,  now  SeuUari^ 
q(  WUA  the  Beigbboormg  inhabitants  were  Gal- 
lad  Ltbeates.    JUt.  44,  0.31,1.46,  c  20. 


.  LA 

LXbso,  Antistiof,  a  celebrated  lawyer  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  opposed,  and 
whose  oilers  of  the  consalship  he  refused.  Hia 
works  are  lost.  He  waa  wont  to  enjoy  the  coib* 
pony  and  conversation  of  the  leaned  for  aix 
months,  and  the  rett  of  the  year  was  spcat  in 
writing  and  composing.  His  father,  of  the  aaaae 
name,  was  one  of  CaesorH  maidcreri.  He  kill- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Horaee  1, 
StU  3,  V.  82,  has  unjustly  taxed  bim  with  in« 
sanity,  because  no  doubt  he  inveighed  i^nat 
his  patrons,    ^pfian.  Mtx,  4. — SmcI.  in  Jh^ 

46. A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Eome,  who 

condemned  the  censor  Metellns  to  he  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  because  he  had 
expelled  him  from  the  senate.  This  rigofooa 
seotence  was  stopped  l;^  the  intotference  of  ano- 
ther of  the  tribunes. Q.  Fabius,  a  Beman 

consul,  A.  U.  C.  671,  who  obtained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  fleet  of  die  Gretaas.  He  assisC- 
ed  Terence  in  composing  his  comedies,  accord- 
ing to  some. Actius,  an  obscare  poet  who 

recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of  Nera  by 
an  incorrect  translation  of  Hooier  iato  Latan. 
The  work  io  lost,  and  only  this  curious  line  ia 
preserved  by  an  old  scholiast;  Perseus,  1,  v.  4. 
Crudnm  maninewi  Friamiw^  Priamqm  Piaan- 
not. 

UBi£aitrs,  J.  Decimus,  a  Boman  kaigbt  fhr 
moos  for  his  poetical  toleots  in  writing  pantn* 
mimes.  J.  Csesar  compelled  him  to  act  one  of 
his  characters  on  the  stage.  The  poet  conaan^ 
ed  with  great  reluctance,  but  he  showed  his  re- 
sentment during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  \ff 
throwing  severe  aipersioBa  i^on  J.  CaBmr«  mg 
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J  the  andteBoe  ignuat  kn  tfnmSy,  md 
by  drwriDf  upon  bin  ttie  eyes  of  (be  whele 
Cttier,  howefer,  restored  bin  to  tbe 


nak  orfcDigfat,  wbieb  he  bed  lest  by  appeenng 
ee  the  stage;  bat  to  bis  nortificatioa,  frtiee  be 
weat  to  take  his  seat  aaiong  tbe  koigfats,  aoooe 
eftred  to  aiake  room  for  him,  and  evea  bis 
Ancnd  Cieero  said,  iUeeputem  te  nisi  anguaii 
udtnm.  Laberins  was  ofleaded  at  (he  affecta- 
tion and  iosoleaee  of  Cieero,  and  reflected  upon 
hift  oasettled  and  pasiUanimous  behaviour  dar- 
ing tbe  eifil  wars  of  G»sar  and  Pompey,  by  tbe 
reply  of  itfinuii  wi  angiitis  $etU$,  qui  soia  due- 
hmieUU  teiere,  Laberias  died  ten  months  after 
(be  merder  of  J.  Caesar.  Some  fragments  re- 
main of  bis  poetry.  .tf«ero6.  Sat.  2,  c.  S  and 
l^^BmU,  l,sfll.  10.— Scnee.  dt  Contra.  18. 

-— Aiif.  in  Cat. Q.  Denis,  a  tribnoe  of  tbe 

soldiers  in  Gesar's  legions,  killed  io  Britain. 
Caa.  BeU.  G. 

Labicum,  now  Coioaiio,  a  town  of  Italy  call- 
ed also  Latiemmy  between  Gabii  and  Tascalum, 
ubicb  became  a  Roman  colony  about  four  cen- 
turies B.  C.  Virg.  w9B».  7,  t.  196.— Lie.  «,  c. 
39,  I.  4,  c.  41. 

LiaiBNUS,  an  officer  of  Cesar  ia  the  wars  of 
Gaul.    He  deserted  to  Pompey,  aad  was  killed 

at  the  battle  of  Monde,  dea.  BeU.  G.  6,  £lc 

lAiem.  5,  T.  346. A  Roman  who  followed 

tbe  interest  of  Brutus  and  Casslus,  and  became 
general  of  the  Partbians  against  Rome.  He  was 
conquered,  by  the  officers  of  Augustus.  Strdb.  12 

and  14. — Dio.  48 ^Titns,  an  historian  and 

orator  at  Rome  in  tbe  age  of  Augustus,  who  ad- 
mired his  own  compositions  with  all  tbe  pride 
of  superior  genius  and  iucomparable  excellence. 
The  senate  ordered  his  papers  to  be  burnt  on 
aeeoontof  their  seditious  contents;  and  Labie- 
Bus,  unable  to  sunrtve  the  loss  of  his  writings, 
destroyed  bimsc-ir.  Huet.  in  Col.  16.— Seneca. 
Labinbtus  or  Labtnetus,  a  king  of  Baby- 
lon, &e.  Herodot.  I,  c.  74. 
Labotas,  a  ri?er  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 

Strab.  16 A  son  of  Echestratus,  wbo^made 

trar  against  Argos,  &c. 

Labbadbus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Caria. 
Hie  word  is  derived  from  lakrya,  which  in  tbe 
language  of  the  country  signifies  an  hatchet; 
irbieb  Jupiter's  statue  held  in  Its  band.  PltU. 
Labboit,  a  part  of  Italy  on  tbe  Mediterra- 
nean, supposed  to  be  Leghorn.  Cic.  2,  adfra  6. 
LiBnuNTBUs,  a  building  whose  numerous 
patsaaes  and  perplexing  windings  render  the  es- 
eape  irom  it  difficult,  and  almost  impracticable. 
nut  were  fonr  very  famous  among  tbe  an- 
eients,  one  near  tbe  city  of  Crocodiles  or  Arsinoe, 
another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos,  and  a 
fourth  ia  Italy,  built  by  Porsenna.  That  of 
Egypt  was  tbe  most  ancient,  and  Herodotus,  who 
aaw  iU  declares  that  the  beauty  and  the  art  of 
the  building  were  almost  beyond  belief.  It  was 
boilt  by  twelve  kings  who  at  one  tin^  reigned 
IB  Egypt,  and  it  was  intended  for  tbe  place  of 
tbeir  burial,  and  to  comaMmorate  tbe  actions 
of  their  reigyi.  It  was  dirided  into  12  halls,  or 
according  to  Pliny,  into  16,  or  as  Stiabo  men- 
tions, into  27.  The  halls  were  vaulted  according 
to  tbe  relation  of  Herodotus.  They  had  each  six 
ttpao,  opoking  to  tbe  wrtby  and  tMe  stwe  luvn- 


ber  to  tbe  soath,  all  sarronnded  by  one  walR 
The  edifice  contained  3000  chambers,  1500  in 
tbe  upper  part,  and  tbe  same  number  below. 
Tbe  chambers  above  were  seea  by  Herodptus, 
and  astonished  him  beyond  conception,  but  be 
was  not  permitted  to  see  ttiose  below,  when 
were  buried  the  holy  crocodiles  and  the  mon- 
archs  whose  munificence  bad  raised  tbe  edifice. 
Tbe  roofs  and  walls  were  iacmsted  with  marble, 
and  adorned  with  sculptured  figures.  The  balls 
were  sunrounded  with  stately  and  polished  pil- 
lars of  white  stone,  and  according  to  some  ai- 
fhors,  the  opening  of  the  doors  was  artfully  at- 
tended with  a  terrible  noise,  like  peals  of  tho». 
der.  Tbe  labyrinth  of  Crete  was  built  by  Dae- 
dalus, in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the 
most  famous  of  all  in  classical  histoiy.  It  was 
the  place  of  coafinement  for  Daedalus  himself, 
and  the  prison  of  the  Minotaur.  According  to 
Pliny  the  labyriatb  of  Lemnos  sori^assed  the 
others  in  grandeur  and  magnificence.  It  was 
supported  by  forty  columas  of  uncommon  height 
and  thickness,  and  equally  admirable  for  their 
beauty  and  splendour.  Modem  travellers  are 
still  astonished  at  the  noble  and  magnificent  ru- 
ins which  appear  of  the  flgyptian  labyrinth,  at 
the  soath  of  the  lake  Moeris,  about  SO  miles  from 
the  ruins  of  Arsinoe.  Meim^  1,  c  9 — PUn.  36, 
c.  13— film*.  10.— Diod  1.— Herodsf.  2,  c. 
148— Ftfg..Sfi.6,  V.  668. 

LXccNA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  female  na^ 
live  of  Laeooia,  and,  among  others,  to  Helen. 
TtT^g.  .;£:ii.6,  V.  611. 

LXcBDJutON,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta 
tbe  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas 
and  Enrydice  the  wife  of  Aerisius.  He  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  tlie  Graces  i 
in  Laconia,  and  who  first  built  them  a  temple. 
From  Lacedsemon  and  his  wife,  the  capital  of 
Laconia  was  called  Lacedaemon  and  Sparta. 
.OpoUoi.  3,  c.  10,— Hjfgin,  fab.   156.— Paus. 

3,  c  1. A  noble  city  of  Peloponnesus,  the 

capital  of  Laconia,  called  also  SpartHy  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Jtftrilra.  It  has  been  se- 
verally known  by  the  name  of  Lfifgia,  from  the 
Leieges,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  couoir),  cr 
from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kings;  and  (EbuUaf 
fix>m  (Ebalos,  the  sixth  king  from  Eurotas.  It 
was  also  called  HeaUcmpoliSt  from  tbe  hundred 
cities  which  the  whole  province  once  contained. 
Lelex  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  king. 
His  descendants,  13  in  number,  reigned  succes- 
sively after  him,  till  the  reign  of  tbe  sons  of 
Orestes,  when  the  Ueraclidz  recovered  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, about  80  years  aAer  tbe  Trojan  war. 
Procles  and  Eurystbenes,  tbe  de«ceadaDU  of  the 
Heraclide,  enjoyed  the  crown  together,  and 
aHer  them  it  was  decreed  that  the  two  families 
should  always  sit  on  the  throne  together.  [Vid. 
Eurystbenes.]  These  two  brothers  began  to  reign 
B.  C.  1102;  their  successors  in  tbe  family  of 
Procles  were  called  ProeZidcr,  and  afterwards 
Ewrypondda,  and  those  of  Eurystbenes,  EuryS" 
themdte,  and  afterwards  ^gida.  The  succ»s. 
sars  of  Procles  en  tbe  throne  began  to  reign  in 
the  following  order:  Sous,  1060  B.  C.  after  bis 
father  had  reigned  42  years:  Eurypon,  1028: 
Piytanis,  1021  :Ei]iiom«9, 986  zPolydccteSi  901: 
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l^fxrffUy  89$:  Ghttilau,  875:  Nicaiuler,  80tt 
ffieopompofl,  770:  ZeazidanMn,  723:  Anoxida- 
nus,  690:  Arehidamos,  651:  Agaticles,  606: 
Ari«Con,  564f  Demaratat,  626:  L^otycfaidea, 
461:  Archidamas,  469:  Agts,  497:  Ajeeiiiattf, 
397:  Ar^idamin,  361:  A^  9d,  8S6:  Eodami- 
das,  330:  Arcbidamm,  295;  Eodamidas  9d, 
268:  Agtt,  244:  ArebidWDQi,  290:  Eadkias, 
226:  Ljcorgat,  219: — ^T!ie  soctecson  of  Exaj*' 
thenes  were  Agit,  1069:  Gehettratus,  1068:  La* 
botas,  1023:  Doryisai,  986:  Agesilaat,  957: 
Arche)am,  918:  Teleclus,  863:  Aleamenes,  813: 
Poljdonis,  776:  Euryerates,  7:^4:  Anaibader, 
687:  Etirjcrates  2d,  645«:  Leon,  607:  Aaaxan- 
drides,  568:  Cleomenes,  530:  Leonidai,  491: 
Fllttarcbin,  under  guardian^ip  of  Faasanias, 
480:  Plistoanaz,  466:  Paoaanlaf,  408:  AgtM- 
polif,  397:  CIcombrotoi,  380:  Agetipolit  2d, 
37 1 :  CI«oiiienes  2d,  870:  Aretua  or  Areos,  309: 
Acrotatoi,  265:  Areui  2d,  264:  Leooidas,  257: 
Cleombrotas,  243t  Leoaidas  restored,  241: 
Cleomenes,  235:  Agesipolis,  219.  Under  the 
two  last  kings,  Lycuigvs  and  Agetipolis,  tiie 
monarchieal  power  was  abolished,  thoagb  Ma- 
cihanidas  the  tyrant  made  himself  absolute,  B. 
0.  210,  and  Nabh ,  206,  for  14  years.  In  the 
▼ear  191,  B.  G.  Laoedanon  joined  the  Aebssan 
league,  and  about  three  years  after  the  walls 
were  demolished  by  order  of  PhilopOBmen.  The 
territories  of  Laeonia  shared  the  fete  of  the 
Aehvan  confederacy,  and  the  whole  was  con- 
queM  by  Mnmmius,  147  B.  C  and  converted 
into  a  Roman  province.  The  inhabitanti  of  La- 
eedcmon  hare  rendered  themselTcs  illustrious 
for  their^ourage  and  intrepidity,  for  their  lore 
of  honour  and  liberty,  and  for  their  aversioa  to 
sloth  and  luxury.  They  were  inured  froai  their 
youth  to  labour,  and  their  laws  oommanded  them 
to  make  war  their  profession.  They  never  ap- 
plied themtelres  to  any  trade,  but  their  only 
employment  was  arms,  and  they  left  every  thing 
else  to  the  care  of  their  slaves.  \_  Vid.  Helotm.  ] 
Th<fy  hardened  their  body  by  stripes  and  other 
manly  exercises;  and  accustomed  themselves  to 
undergo  hardships,  and  even  to  die  without  fear 
or  regret.  From  theur  valour  in  the  field,  and 
their  moderation  and  temperance  at  home,  they 
were  courted  and  revered  by  all  the  neighbonr- 
ing  princes,  and  their  assistance  was  severally 
implored  to  protect  the  Sicilians,  Carthaginians,' 
Thracians,  Egyptians,  Cyreoeans,  6cc.  They 
were  forbidden,  by  the  laws  of  their  country, 
(  Fid.  Lycurns,)  to  visit  forein  stales,  lest  their 
morals  should  be  eompted  by  an  intercourse 
with  efleminate  nations.  The  austere  manner 
in  which  their  children  were  educated,  render- 
ed them  undaunted  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
from  this  circumstance,  Leonidas  with  a  small 
band  was  enabled  to  resist  the  millions  of  the 
army  of  Xences  at  ThermopylsB.  The  women 
were  as  courageous  as  tbe  men,  and  many  a 
mother  has  celebrated  with  festivals  the  death 
of  her  son  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  has  eoolly 
pot  him  to  death  if  by  a  shameful  flight  or  lam  of 
his  arms,  he  brought  disgrace  upon  his  coantiy. 
As  to  domestic  manners,  the  LacedsmoDiansas 
widely  diflfered  fram  their  neighbomrs  as  in  po* 
litical  concerns,  and  their  noMest  women  were 
not  aihMBed.  tn  nppear  m  the  slage  Urad  Air 


-wMtj,  fa  the  tfhin  ef<?i6e«,  ihe  MMPaat  if 
the  LncadsEMonlani  sraa  alien  poiwerfnl,  and  oh» 
tained  the  superiority  Ibr  600  yean.  Their- jetl- 
oosy  of  the  pownr  and  greainem  off  the  Athenl- 
ans  is  well  known.  The  Mthority  of  Chahr  waom* 
aiehswas  chechnd  by  the  walchfbl  ^aff  the 
Ephori,  who  had  the  power  off  impriiMiai  the 
kingi  themselves  if  guilty  of  i 
(vSl  Ephori.)  The  r 
markable  ibr  the  I 
they  paid  to  old  age.  The  names  of  J 
and  Sparta  nre  promisenously  applied  to  the  c»- 
onfMmdedt 


pilal  of  Laconia,  and  cllen  conli 
er.  The  latter  was  ap|died  to  the  metropoiii, 
and  the  former  was  reserved  ibr  the  iahahitants 
of  the  suburbs,  or  rather  of  the  country  ooetigiH 
ous  to  the  walla  of  the  city.  This  prapriety  of 
distiaction  was  origioally  ohaervcd,  hut  ia  pre- 
cess  of  time  it  was  totally  lost,  and  both  appel- 
tives  were  soon  synonymous  and  indiscriminsitely 
applied  to  the  city  and  country.  [Fid.  Bparta, 
Laconia.3  The  plaee  where  the  ei^  stood  is  now 
called  PtUio  CkcH,  (the  M  faims,)  end  Ihe  new 
one  erected  on  its  ruins  at  tome  distance  on  the 
west  is  called  Jlfitofre.  lit.  34,  e.  33, 1.  45,  c. 
28.— ;8fit*.  8.— iWqfd.  h-^Prntt.  9,-^shmlm. 
2, 3,  kjc^Herodoi.  1, 6Us.— Fiefe  M  Ifc,  <Ee.^ 

DML^Msim,  2. ^There  were  tome  ihstiveb 

celebrated  at  Laced«mon,  the  aamea  off  whiah 
are  not  known,  it  wu  oaatoBsery  ibr  the  we- 
men  le  drag  ail  tfie  old  bachelors  raund  the  el- 
tars  and  beat  ihem  with  their  fiMa,  teltfae  shiMe 
and  ignomy  to  which  they  wera  expoaed  mi^t 
induce  them  to  marry,  4cc.  «Ahcii.  18. 

LIciDje«6Kn  and  LloibuuidMSS,  tlie  Hk 
habitants  of  Laoadmmon.  rVii.  iMBtdtemMLj 

LXciDAMdNiirs,  a  son  of  Chnen  bj  Clilorie. 
He  received  this  name  IVom  lus  ih(her%  NgarA 
for  the  LacedsMttonians.    Piyi, 

LXceRTA,  a  soothsayer  in  DonHtian^  ege, 
who  acquired  inunense  riches  hj  his  art  Jev. 
7,  V.  114. 

Lacetaiha,  e  district  at  the  north  off  Spain, 
tio.  21,  c.  23. 

LacrXebs,  a  man  who  leixcd  the  tnpreme 
power  at  Athens  when  the  ^ty  was  in  diteard, 

and  was  banished  B.  G.  296.    Fokftm.  4. 

An  Athenian  three  times  taken  prisoner.  He 
deceived  his  keepen,  and  eseaped,  Ibc    JU.  8. 

A  sen  off  Mithridates  king  of  Besphons. 

He  wns  received  into  alliance  by  Lucuttas.«— »« 
A  robber  condemned  by  M.  Antony. «^—Aa 
baried  ia  Ihe  labyrieth  near  Aninae. 
cHBo,  aa  Athenian  general  ia  tlie  ege  eff 
Epaminondns.  Didd,  12.*— *An  Athenian  tent 
viih  Garias  at  the  head  off  efleet  in  Ihe  tot  es* 
pedition  undertaken  against  Sicily  in  Ihe  Pele- 

ponneiien  war.    Jmtkt.  4,  e.  3. ^An  ertial 

who  finished  the  Gotomus  off  Rhodes. 

L&CHisis,  one  of  the  Pares,  whose  eaMe  ia 
derived  from  x«;^«i?,  to  mtatiire  em  lyiiC  81m 
presided  over  Itatority,  and  waa  tepreteeted  an 
spinning  the  threed  eff  life,  or,  aeeordfaig  le 
ethers,  holdiRg  the  spiedte.  She  eeeerelly  a». 
peared  covereid  with  a  genoent  variagaled  ww 
ttait,  and  holding  i|dndle»  in  her  hand.  [Flil. 
Paicsi.]  Sm.  7V5.  2,  ▼.  849.— JMhrfiei.  4,  ^. 
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B.C.9U.  Hit 
Us  was  dfiMi|^e«f  AreMikot, 
'»d  tt  tba  fMWHMBt  of  the 
He  was  ye>iij.eiteewad  ky 
Mqg  Attilai,  i^  ^nw  Ub  a  gMdM  wktro  h* 
ipMlUiiKmnttitiMy.  He twigblhii duciylw 
to  iMpBart  <Mi  jadyneBCt  aiul  aerer  fpeak  de-> 
«liivcl]r.  He  d&^gnced  Umtelf  by  tbe  ■u^ni- 
teest  IvMNl  wiHl  whicli  he  honowed  a  Ikvow^ 
Mefeoae.    UediedlknMiglieiceiief drinkag. 

LAciDct,  a  Tillage  near  Albeaa,  which  da* 
rifed  i(8  naoM  Imi  Laciat ,  an  Atheniaa  hero, 
whaie  eiploiti  are  natnown.  Here  Zephynii 
had  an  altar  aacM  to  him,  and  likewise  Ceres 
and  Proseipiae  a  temple.    Pout.  1,  c.  $7. 

L&ciiiiA,  a  snmaiae  of  Joao  from  her  temple 
at  Laciiiiam  in  Italy,  whieh  the  Grotoniaas  held 
in  ^reat  TeaeratioD,  aad  where  ftere  was  a  IW> 


loTHelenbyZeaxis.  TFid.  Zeaxis.] 
Oa  aa  altar  aear  the  door  were  ashes,  whieh  the 
wiod  ooaM  not  blow  awAy.  Falvias  Flaecas 
laek  awqr  a  maihle  piece  from  this  sacred  plaoe 
tafiaish  a  temple  that  he  was  boildiag  at  Home 
to  Fortaaa  fiaoastris;  aad  it  is  said,  that  for  this 
saeritege  he  ailerwards  led  a  miserable  life,  aad 
died  ID  the  greatest  agonies.  iStrab.  6.^0nd. 
1^  MtL  Y.  IS  aad  10S.-.Li«.  42,  e.  S.— fat. 
Mm.  ],c  U 

LAciaiBvsis,  a  people  of  Liburaia. 

LAclmuH,  a  proaumtofy  of  Magna  Gracia, 
wow  cape  CWomsa,  the  soathem  boaodary  of 
Tareatam  in  Italy,  where  Joao  Laciaia  had  a 
tsasple,  hdd  in  great  Teneration.  It  recelTod 
ste  name  from  Laciaios,  a  famoos  robber  killed 
tkera  fay  Hstcales.  Lit,  24,  c.  S,  1.  21,  c.  5, 1. 
JO,  c  M.—rng,  JSm,  S,  v.  6S2. 

i^aomMT,  a  port  of  mouat  Piadas  where  the 
laadras  flows.    H§ndot.  9,x.  9S, 

l^Aoo,  a  Javoarite  of  Galba,  mean  and  cow- 
mraUy  in  his  charaeler.  He  was  pat  to  death. 
•»— An  inhabitant  of  Lacoaia  or  Lacedemoa. 

LAcaaaieA,  a  city  of  Spaia  when  Sertorius 
was  besieged  by  Metellas. 

JLacowA,  L^coKicA,  aad  Lacbdamon,  a 
«aaiia7  ea  the  tootben  .parts  of  Pelopoouesas, 
teving  Aigos  aad  AKadia  on  tbe  aorCb,  Messe- 
«ia  oD  the  west,  the  Maditenraaeaa  oa  the  soalb, 
and  the  bay  of  Argos  at  the  east.  Its  extent 
~t  to  soath  was  aboot  oO  sniles.  It  is 
by  the  rifer  Eurotas.  Tbe  capital  is 
aalled  Sparta,  or  Laeedaaaon.  Tbe  iuhabitaats 
waver  went  on  an  expedition  or  enaaged  an  eae- 
tof  bat  at  Ihe  full  moon.  [  Vid.  liBoedseaoB  ] 
7he  brarity  with  which  they  always  eapretsed 
ttemselves  is  now  become  pro? eriMol,  aad  by 
the  epithet  of  I^Kome  we  uadersiaad  whatefcr 
iscaneise  aad  not  loaded  with  aoneceasary  words. 
The  word  X^woaiciua  is  applied  to  some  hot  baths 
ng  tbe  aneieais,  and  first  iaTcated  at 
CU.  4,  Jm.  10.— Strafr.  I.— Plot. 
4,e.  U.— ^Afeia,  2,  c.  S. 

LAcairas,  a  Tbeban  general  of  a  detach- 
meat  seat  by  Artaxerxes  to  tbe  assistance  of  the 
JBgyptiaas.    /Nod.  16. 

I^catais,  a  Laeedwmoaiaa  ambassador  to 
Cyms.    flsrodot.  1,  c.  152. 

Lactahtivs,  a  celebrated  Cbristjaa  writer, 
•heaepriacipal  warin  ai»  dtir^dnniuS*  ds  Dti 


aad  Wa  dMns  laiiMiilieMi  la  a9Mii 
whieh  he  pioves  the  tralh  of  the  Chila- 
tiaa  religiea,fefatas  the  objeetioas,  and  attacks 
the  illasioas  aad  ahaardities  of  Paganism.  The 
expraasive  parity,  elegaaoa,  and  eaency  of  has 
style  hare  gained  him  thenameof  the  CluristiaB 

Cmenk  He  died  A.  D.  226. ^The  best  edi- 

tioes  of  his  woiks  are  that  of  Sparke,  8to.  Oxoa. 
1M4,  thatof  BiiacBMB,  2  fob.  8iw.  Ups.  1132, 
and  thatof  Oa  Fnsaay,  2  tals.  4to.  Paris,  1742. 

JUCTaa,  a  prsmoaloiy  oi  the  islapd  of  Cos. 

LAOTDas,  a  philoeopher.    [  Fid.  Lacidas.] 

Laovdub,  aa  aftianaaty  kiag  of  Argss. 

Labas,  a  celebrated  Conner  of  Aiexaadir, 
boKB  at  Sicyaa.  He  was  honoared  with  a  bfw» 
aea  statae,  aad  cbtalaed  a  orowa  at  (Mympia. 
JIferfiat.  10,  en.  10<-^to.  12,  v.  21. 

Ladb,  aa  island  of  tbe  M^fsu^  sea,  oa  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  a  aaval  batHe 
between  the  Persiaas  aad  lonians.  HtrodoL  2, 
c.  L^Paat.  l,c.  26.— Sirab.  11. 

Ladbs,  a  son  of  Imbrasas,  kflled  by  Taraas. 
Virg,  JEn.  12,  v.  243. 

LsDocBA,  a  village  of  Arcadia.    Pam» 

Laoov,  a  rirer  of  Arcadia  faltiag  into  the 
Alpheos.  The  metamorphosis  of  Dapbae  into 
a  laarer,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  happeaed 
aear  its  banks.  StnA.  1.— ^(a,  2,c.  3.-— Fbas. 
8,  c.  26.— Ooid.  Mil.  1,  V.  669. An  Arca- 
dian who  Iblloired  ^oeas  into  Italy,  where  he 

was  killed.     Ftr^.  JSSn.  10,  v.  413 One  of 

Actwon's  dogs.     Ovid.  Ma.  3,  v.  216. 

Lalats,  one  of  Actsaon's  dogs,  (hidn  Met, 

3. Tbe  dogof  Cephalus,  CTen  him  by  Pro- 

cris.    [Vid.  Lelaps,  kc]    /J.  MH.  7. 

Ljklia,  a  vestal  virgin. 

LALumTB,  a  general,  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Gaul  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  268,  aOer  the  death 
of  Gallienos.  His  tdumph  was  short;  he  was 
conquered  aad  p^  to  death  after  a  few  months 
reign  by  another  general  called  Posthomos,  who 
aspired  to  tbe  imperial  purple  as  well  as  himself. 

C.  Lsuos,  a,  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  614, 
sumamed  Sapiens,  so  intimate  with  Africanos 
the  youncer,  that  Cicero  represents  him  in  his 
treatise  be  ^micitidt  as  explaining  the  real  na- 
ture of  friendship,  with  its  attendant  pleasures. 
He  made  war  with  success  agaiost  Viriathus. 
It  is  said,  that  be  assisted  Terence  in  the  com- 
position of  bis  comedies.  His  modesty,  humani- 
ty, and  the  manner  in  which  be  patronized  let- 
ters, are  as  celebrated  as  bis  greatness  of  miud 
and  integrity  in  the  character  of  a  statesman. 
Cic.  de  Orot.— Another  consul  who  accompa- 
nied Scipio  Afincanns  tbe  elder  in  his  campaigns 

in  Spain  and  Africa Archelaus^  a  ibmous 

grammarian.    Suet. 

Lmsa  and  Lkjeka,  tbe  mistress  of  Harmo- 
ditts  aad  Aristogitoo.  Being  tortared  becaase 
she  refused  to  discoTcr  the  conspkalors,  she  bit 
off  her  toogne,  totally  to  firosbrate  the  violeat 

efforts  of  ber  execntiooers. A  man  who  was 

acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  fonaed  agaiast 
Csssar. 

Lamas,  a  surname  of  the  PopiUi  at  Rona. 

LuBMmrs,  a  river  of  Crete,  where  Jopiler 
brought  the  ravished  Eoropa.    £fira6. 

Ljspa  Magma,  a  town  of  Spabi.  Meh,  3,  c. 
1. 
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Lairtbi,  t  IciBg  of  Itbica,  son  of  Artoatai 
■lid  Chalcomedusa,  who  msfried  Antidea,  die 
daogbter  of  Autoljicai.  ADticlea  was  pregnaaC 
by  Sisyphus  when  she  married  Laertes,  and  eight 
■louths  after  her'  luiioii  with  the  king  of  Ithaca 
she  brought  forth  a  sod  called  Ulysses.  [Ftd. 
Aoticlea.]  Ulysses  was  treated  with  paternal 
care  by  Laeites,  though  Dot  really  bis  soo,  and 
Laertes  ceded  to  him  his  erowD  and  retired  into 
Ae  coaotry,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  garden- 
ing.  He, was  found  in  this  mean  employment 
by  bis  son  at  bis  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
after  20  years  absence,  and  Ulysses,  at  the  sight 
of  his  father,  whose  dress  and  old  age  declared 
his  sorrow,  long  hesitated  whether  he  should 
soddenly  introdnce  himself  as  his  son,  or  whether 
he  should,  as  a  straoger,  gradually  awaken  the 
paternal  feelings  of  Laertes,  who  had  believed 
that  his  son  was  no  more.  This  last  measure 
Was  prefeired,  and  when  Laertes  had  barst  into 
tears  at  the  mention  which  was  made  of  bis  son, 
Ulyues  threw  himself  on  his  neck,  exclaiming, 
"  OJalheTf  lam  he  whom  yvu  weep/*  This  wel- 
come declaration  was  followed  by  a  recital  of  all 
the  hardships  which  Ulysses  bad  suffered,  and 
immediately  after  the  father  and  son  repaired  to 
the  palace  of  Penelope  the  wife  of  Ulysses, 
whence  all  the  suitors  who  daily  importuned  the 
princess,  were  forcibly  removed.  Laertes  was 
one  of  tbe  Argonauts,  according  to  ApoUodontt^ 
1,  c.  9 — Homtr,  Od.  II  and  24.— OiTtd.  .Afc^ 

1S»  ▼.  ^2.-^Heroid,   1,  ▼.  98 A  city  of 

Cilicia  which  gave  birth  to  Diogenes,  snrnamed 
LaerUua  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 

Laertius  Diogbnbs,  a  writer  bom  at  Laer- 
,tc».    [Vid,  Diogenes  ] 

Lastrt g5nes,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  tbe  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  tbe  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  hunian 
flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their  coasts, 
they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his  compa- 
nions. {Vid.  Aotiphates.)  They  were  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who  how- 
ever does  not  mention  their  country,  but  only 
speaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital.  A  colony  of 
tbem,  as  some  suppose,  passed  o?er  into  Italy, 
with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the 
town  of  FormisB,  whence  the  epithet  of  L<fsfry- 
gonia  is  often  used  for  (hat  of  Formtona.  Flin, 
3,  c.  B.^Ovid.  Met.  14,  ▼.  2S3,  &c  Fast.  4. 
ex  Pont.  4,  cp.  10. — Tzetz.  in  Lyeophr.  t.  662 
and  818.— Homer.  Od.  10,  ?.  81.— Sti.  7,  ▼. 
276. 

Ljuta,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  ce- 
lebrated for  her  humanity  and  generous  senti- 
ments. 

Lmjouia  lex  ordered  that  proper  penons 
should  be  appointed  to  provide  for  the  security 
and  the  possessions  of  such  as  were  insane  or 
squandered  away  their  estates.  It  made  it  a 
high  crime  to  abuse  the  weakness  of  persons  un- 
der such  circumstances.     Cic.  de  Offie.  3. 

Latus,  a  Roman  whom  Commodus  coDdemo- 
ed  to  he  put  to  death.  This  violence  raised 
Lsetos  against  Commodus;  he  conspired  against 

him,  and  raised  Perlinax  to  the  throne. A 

gjsneral  of  the  emperor  Sevcrus,  put  to  death 


Ihr  Ua  tnadMiy  to  tb0  anpcuar;  ericoQidlflg  lo 
•then  on  aeeowtf  of  his  popolari^. 
LiBTi,  the  ancieiit  inbabitaiiti  of  Ciallia  Traa^ 


Liiviirus,  a  Roman  conwl  tent  agaiaat  Pyr- 
rhiii,  A.  U.  C.  474.  He  infomed  the  monarch 
that  the  Romans  woakl  not  accept  hin  as  aa 
arbitrator  in  the  irar  with  Tareotum,  and  lear* 
ed  him  not  as  an  enemy.  He  waa  defeated  by 
Pyrriras.-'—P.  Val.  a  bmu  despised  at  Rome, 
because  he  wsm  distinguished  by  no  good  quality. 
Uontt.  I,  Sat.  6,  12. 

Laoahia,  a  town  of  Lacania. 

Laoia,  a  name  of  tMe  istaad  Ddos.  Fid* 
Delos. 

LAGltoBs.     Vid,  Lagvs. 

Laoimia,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Laous,  a  Macedonian  of  mean  extraction. 
He  received  in  mairiage  Avsiuoe  the  daogbter 
of  Meleager,  who  was  then  pregnant  of  king 
Philip,  and  being  willing  to  bide  the  disg^nae 
of  his  wife,  he  exposed  tbe  child  in  the  woodt. 
An  eagle  preserved  the  life  of  the  infant,  fed 
him  with  her  prey,  and  abellered  bim  with  bar 
wings  against  the  inclemency  of  the  air.  Thia 
uncommon  preservation  was  divulged  by  Lagna, 
who  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and  caUed 
him  Ptolemy,  conjecturing  that  as  his  life  bad 
been  so  miraculously  preserved,  bw  days  wonld 
be  spent  in  grandeur  and  affluence.  This  Pto- 
lemy became  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
Alezaoder.  According  to  other  accounts,  Ar- 
sinoe  vras  nearly  related  to  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  her  marriage  with  Lagus  was  nat 
considered  as  dishonourable,  becanse  he  was 
opulent  and  powerful.  The  fint  of  the  Ptole- 
mies is  called  Lagus,  to-distingnish  him  irom 
his  successors  of  the  same  name.  Ptolemy,  the 
first  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  wished 
it  to  be  believed  that  he  waa  the  legitimate  son 
of  Lagos,  and  he  prefemd  the  name  of  LagUts 
to  all  other  appellations.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
established  a  military  order  in  Alexandria, 
which  was  called  Lageion.  Tbe  auname  af 
Lagides  was  transmitted  to  all  his  descendanta 
on  the  Egyptian  throne  till  the  reign  of  Cleopn^ 
tra,  Antonyms  mistress.  Plutarch  mentaooano 
anecdote,  which  serves  to  show  how  far  ttie  le- 
gitimacy of  Pfeolemy  was  believed  in  hia  age. 
A  pedantic  grammarian,  says  the  historian,  onoe 
displaying  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity  in 
the  presence  of  Ptolemy,  tbe  king  soddenly  in- 
terrupted him  with  the  question  of,  Pray,  Icll 
me,  sir,  who  was  ikefnther  of  PeUus?  TeU  ma, 
replied  the  grammarian,  without  hesitation,  tttt 
me,  if  you  can,  O  kiag!  who  the  father  nf  Lagus 
was?  This  reflectioo  on  the  meanness  of  the  dm- 
narch's  birth  did  not  in  the  least  irritate  his  r«- 
sentment,  though  the  courtiers  alt  glowed  with 
indignation.  Ptolemy  praised  the  bnasoor  of 
the  grammarian,  and  showed  his  moderation  aoA 
the  mildness  of  bis  temper,  by  taking  him  nn- 
der  his  patronage.  Pans.  Jlttie. — Justisi.  13. 
^Curt.  4.^PkU.  de  ird  C0W6.— Lncsas.  1,  t. 

684.— /tei.  1,  V.  196. A  Rtttulinn,  killed 

by  Pallas  son  of  £?ander.     Virg,  JUn.  10,  v. 
381. 

Lagusa,  an  island  in  tbe  Pomphyliao  sea. 
Another  near  Crete.  Slra6.  lO.^Pfin.  6,  e.  S  i . 
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LAil]>n,  a  pAtroDymic  of  (Edipos  Mm  of  Lai- 
Qi.    Ovirf.  ^(rt.  6,fob.  IS. 

LuAS,  a  king  of  Arcadia  who  saceeeded  his 
fiilbar  CTpaelaB,  Ace.  Pam.  8,  c.  6.*— A  king 
ofBlit,  &e. 

Laii,  a  celebrated  eoortesan,  daughter  of 
Tinandra  the  mitlrefs  of  Aleibiades,  born  at 
Hyccara  ia  Sicily.  She  was  carried  awaj  from 
her  natiire  coaaliy  iato  Greece,  when  Nicias  the 
Atheoiaa  general  iavaded  Sieily.  She  first  be- 
gan to  tell  her  favonn  at  Coriuth  for  10,000 
drachinaa,  aad  the  immcMe  nomber  of  princes, 
Dobfemen,  phflosophert,  oraton,  and  plebeians, 
who  coarted  her  embraces,  show  bow  much 
commendation  is  owed  to  her  personal  charms. 
The  expenses  which  attended  her  pleasures, 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  /fan  tunis  hommi 
tonihtgil  adm  Ccrinthum,  E?eD  Demosthenes 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais,  bat 
when  he  was  inlbrmed  by  the  coartezan,  that 
admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  boaght  at  the 
eoormoiis  sum  of  aboat  2001.  English  money, 
the  orator  departed  and  observed,  that  he  would 
not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a  price.  The 
cfaanns  which  had  attracted  Demosthenes  to 
Corinth,  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lais  saw  the  philosopher  unmoved  by  her 
beauty,  she  viaited  his  house  herself;  but  there 
she  had  no  reasbn  to  boast  of  the  licentiousness 
or  easy  submission  of  Xenocrates.  Diogenes 
the  cynic  was  one  of  her  warmest  admirers,  and 
tbouj^  fitdiy  in  his  dress  and  manners,  yet  he 
gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her  most  unbound- 
ed favours.  The  sculptor  Mycon  also  solicited 
the  fhvoers  of  IaIi,  bat  he  met  with  coldness; 
be,  however,  attributed  the  cause  of  his  ill  re- 
ception to  the  whiteness  of  his  hair,  and  dyed 
it  of  a  brown  colour,  but  to  no  purpose:  Fhol 
that  thou  mi,  said  the  coartezan,  to  ask  tohai  I 
rtfuatdifeaenttnftotkyfathir,  Lais  ridiculed  the 
iMisterity  of  philosophers,  and  laughed  at  the  weak- 
ness of  those  who  pretend  to  have  gained  a 
superiority  over  their  passions,  by  observing  that 
the  sages  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  not 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  she  found  them 
at  her  door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. The  success  which  her  debaucheries  met 
at  Corinth  encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into  Thes? a- 
ly,  and  more  particularly  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  a  favourite  youth  called  Htppostratus.  She 
was  however  disappointed;  the  women  of  the 
place,  jealous  of  her  charms,  and  apprehensive 
of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  their  husbands, 
assassinated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venji',  about 
S40  years  beAre  the  Christian  era.  Some  sup- 
pose that  there  were  two  persons  of  this  name, 
a  mether  and  her  daughter.  Cie.  ad  Fmn,  9, 
ep.  S6.~0virf.  ^mor.  1,  el.  6.— Piut.  in  .tfirifr. 
-^^•us.  2,  e.  2. 

Liivs,  a  40B  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded  to 
tbe  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather 
Nycteos  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Ly- 
CU9,  till  bis  grandson  came  of  age.  He  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Ampbion  and  Ze- 
tbns,  who  were  incensed  against  Lycus  for  the 
ioflignitiea  which  Autiope  had  soficred.  He 
vrms  ancrwards  restored,  and  married  Joeasta 
tbe  daii^tcr  of  Ofeon.    At  eraele  iaforawd 


bin  tet  be  sbodd  perish  by  the  haad  of  hit  soa, 
and  in  eoaseqvence  of  this  dreadfhl  intelligence 
he  resolved  never  to  approadi  hispvife.  A  dajf 
spent  m  debauch  and  iatoziQatioa  made  hba 
violate  his  vow,  and  Joeasta  brought  forth  a  son. 
The  child  as  soon  as  bom  was  given  to  a  ser- 
vant, with  orden  to  put  him  to  death.  The  ser- 
vant was  moved  with  compassion,  and  only  ex- 
posed him  on  mount  Citbseron,  where  his  life 
was  preserved  by  a  shepherd.  Tbe  child  called 
(^ipus  was  educated  in  the  court  of  Polybus, 
and  an  unfortunate  meeting  with  his  father  ia  a 
narrow  road  proved  his  ruin.  (Edipos  ordered 
his  father  to  make  way  for  him  without  knowing 
who  he  was;  Laius  rcfu&ed,  and  was  instantly 
murdered  by  bis  irritated  son.  His  arm-bearer 
or  charioteer  ihared  his  fate.  [  Vid.  (Edipos.] 
Sophoel.  in  (Edip  ^Hygin.  9  and  BB.-^Diod. 
A.-^JlpoUod,  3,  c.  B.—Paus.  9,  c.  6  and  26 — 
PkU.  dt  Curtos. 

LalIgb,  one  of  Horace's  favourite  mistress- 
es.   Htrat,  1,  od.  22,  &c Pruptrt,  4,  el.  7. 

A  woman  censured  for  her  cruelly.    Jlfsr^ 

tial.  2,  ep.  66. 

Lalassis,  a  river  of  Isauria. 

LamIchvs,  a  son  of  Xenopbanes,  sent. into 
Sicily  with  Nicias.  He  was  killed  B.  C.  414, 
before  Syracuse,  where  be  displayed  much  cour- 
age and  intrepidity.  PhU.  in  Jilcib. A  go- 
vernor of  Heracica  in  Pontes,  who  betrayed  his 
trust  to  Mitbridates,  after  he  had  invited  all  the 
inhabitants  to  a  sumptuous  feast. 

Lamalmok,  a  large  mountain  of  ^Ethiopia. 

LAMsaANi,  a  people  of  Itnly  near  the  Lam- 
bros.    ISvtt  m  Cos. 

Lambrus,  a  river  of  X^isalpine  Gaol,  falling 
into  the  Po. 

LImia,  a  town  of  Thessaly  at  the  bottom  of 
tbe  Sinus  Maiiacos  or  Lamiacns,  and  north  of 
the  river  Spercbins,  famous  for  a  siege  it  sup- 
ported after  Alexander*s  death.     [Vid.  Lamia- 

cum.}    Died.   16,  &c.— Pmv.  7,  c.  6. A 

river  of  Greece,  opposite  mount  CEln.-' A 

daughter  of  Neptune,  mother  of  Hierophile,  an 
an  ancient  Sibyl,  Uy  Jupiter.    Paus.  10,  c.  12. 

A  famous  courtezan,  mistress  to  Demetrius 

Poliorcetes.  Phd,  in  ikm.—^tken,  13.^.^t- 
an.  V.  H,  13,  c.  9. 

Lamia  and  Auxesia,  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  Elcusis.  The 
Epidanrians  made  them  two  statues  of  an  olive 
tree  giveii  them  by  the  Athenians,  provided  they 
came  to  ofier  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva  at  Afiiens. 
Pmis.  2,  c.  30,  &c. 

LamiIcom  Bellum  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly the  Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  re- 
solved to  free  Greece  from  the  garrisons  of  the 
Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  a  numerous  force,  and  marched  against 
Aatipater,  who  (hen  presided  over  Macedo- 
nia. Antipater  entered  Thessaly  at  die  head 
of  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  and  was  beaten, 
by  the  superior  force  of  the  Athenians  aad  of 
their  Grreek  confederates.  Antipater  after  this 
blow  fled  to  Lamia,  B.C.  323,  where  he  re- 
solved with  all  the  courage  and  sagacity  of  a 
careful  general,  to  maintain  a  siege  with  about 
the  8  or  9000  mea  that  had  escaped  (rem  the 
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cHf  by  floni,  begin  to  nahe  a  regular  siege. 
IfifoperaliMS  were  delayed  by  tbe  fteqoest 
.jriiiet  of  Andpate  aad  Leostheaei  beias  kill- 
ad  by  tbe  blow  era  •tooe,  Antipater  made  Ui 
eacape  oat  of  Lamia,  aod  mmm  after,  witb  tbe 
asmtaace  of  tbe  araiy  of  Cratenu  broagbt  from 
Alia,  he  gave  the  ACbeaiaos  battle  near  Cra* 
Don,  and  tbougb  only  600  of  their  men  were 
•lain,  yet  tbey  becaaie  to  diipirtted,  that  they 
«ned  for  peace  from  tbe  conqaeror.  Aatipaier 
at  latt  with  difficulty  contented,  provided  tbey 
raited  taxet  in  the  otoal  mannei',  received  a 
Maeedonian  garriion,  defrayed  tbe  ezpentes  of 
tbe  war,  abd  lastly  delivered  into  his  hands  De* 
moitbenet  and  Hyperides,  the  two  orators  whose 
prevailing  eloquence  had  excited  their  conatiy- 
men  against  him.  These  disadvantageous  terms 
were  accepted  by  tbe  Athenians,  yet  Demo** 
thenes  bad  time  time  to  escape  and  poison  him* 
self.  Hyperides  was  carried  before  Antipater, 
who  ordered  bis  tongue  to  be  cat  off,  and  after* 
wards  put  him  to  death.  Phd.  m  Dtmost.^ 
DiotL  17.-Wtisftn.  11,  &c. 

LImije,  small  islands  of  the.£gean,  opposite 
Troas.  Plin.  6,  c.  31 . A  celebrated  fami- 
ly at  Rome,  descended  from  Lamus. Cer- 
tain monsters  of  Africa,  who  had  tbe  face  and 
.  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like 
that  of  serpent.  They  allured  strangers  to  come 
to  them,  that  they  might  devour  them,  and  though 
they  were  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
speech,  yet  their  hissings  were  pleasing  and 
ajpeoable.  Some  believe  them  to  be  witches, 
or  rather  evil  spirits,  who,  under  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  enticed  young  children  and 
devoured  them.  AccordiQg  to  some,  the  fable 
of  tbe  Lamim  is  derived  tewn  tbe  amours  of  Ju- 
piter with  a  certain  beautiful  woman  caUed  La- 
mia, whom  the  Jealonsv  of  Juno  rendered  de- 
Ibrmed,  and  whose  children  she  destroyed;  upon 
which  Lamia  became  insane,  and  so  desperate 
that  she  eat  up  all  the  children  that  came  in  her 
way.  They  are  also  called  Lemures.  JFid. 
Lemures.]  FkUottr.  in  J^p.-^Ucrat,  Art.  Fost 
T.  S40 — PlvL  de  CwriM.—Dion. 

LXmias  iEuvs,  a  governor  of  Syria  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  fu- 
neral by  the  senate;  and  as  having  been  a  res- 
pectable and  useAil  citizen,  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated his  26  od.  lib.  1,  to  his  praises,  as  also  S 

od.  IT.-— TVict/.  .^nii.  6,  c.  27. ^Another, 

during  tbe  reign  of  Dsinitian,  put  to  death,  fce. 

LamTrus,  a  SOD  of  Hercules  by  lole. 

LAMpino,  a  woman  of  Lacedzmon,  who  was 
daughter,  with,  sister,  and  mother  of  a  king. 
She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Agrippina, 
die  modier  of  Claudius,  couM  boast  the  same 
honours.  Tacit.  Jinn.  12,  c  22  and  37.— -P/til. 
inJlgt.^PUUo  in  1,  Jile — Piin.  7,  c.  41. 

Lampbtia,  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Nem- 
ra.  She,  with  her  sister  Pfaaetusa,  guarded  her 
father's  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  arrived 
on  the  coasts  of  that  island.  These  flocks  were 
fourteen  in  number,  seven  herds  of  oxen  and 
seven  flocks  of  sheep,  consisting  each  of  fifty. 
They  fed  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  aod  it  was 
deemed  untawlbl  and  sacrilegious  to  touch  diem. 
TbecompaBkNM  of  Ulysses,  impalM  by  kmgar,  | 


iMldM  ngvd  ItidiairauwIHy,  ertathft  temd 
and  entreaties  of  tbeir  chief;  but  tbey  caified 
away  and  killed  some  of  dm  oxea.  The  waleli* 
Ad  keepetscomplaiaad  ts  dieir  fadier,  and  Jo* 
piter,  at  die  request  of  Apollo,  pnnisbed  diani^ 
fence  of  die  Greeks.  The  hides  of  the  oKan 
appeared  to  walk,  and  the  desb  which  was  roast- 
ing by  the  fire  began  to  bellow,  and  l_. 
beard  but  dreadful  noises  and  loud 
Tbe  companions  of  Ulysses  embarimd  on  board 
their  ships,  but  here  die  resentment  of  Jupiter 
followed  thom.  A  storm  arose,  and  they  all 
perished  except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  on 
die  broken  piece  of  a  oaast  Hamar.  Od.  If, 
V.  119. — Propevf.  3,  el.  12.— —According  to 
Oud.  Mtt.  2,  V.  343,  Lampeda  is  one  of  die 
Heliades,  who  was  changed  into  a  poplar  tree 
at  die  dendi  of  her  brodier  Phaeton. 

Lampeto  and  Lahpbdo,  a  queen  of  the 
AmazoDs,  who  boasted  herself  to  be  tbe  daagb- 
ter  of  Mars.  She  gained  many  eonqnesls  in 
Asia,  where  she  founded  several  ciUes.  She 
was  surprised  aftenvards  by  a  band  of  barbe- 
riSDS,  aod  destroyed  with  her  female  altendants. 
Justin.  2,  c  4. 

Liupatjs  and  Lampia,  a  moontm'n  of  Arca- 
dia.    Stat,  8. 

Lahpow,  Lampos,  or  Lavpus,  one  of  the 

horses  of  Diomedes. Of  Hector. ^Of  Au- 

rora.  H^mer.  II.  3,  Od.  23.— ^A  son  of  Lao- 
medon  father  of  I>olops*— — A  soothsayer  of 
Athens  in  tbe  age  of  Socrates.  P£iil.  in  IVnoi. 

Lamponia  and  Labipokium,  a  city  of  Trsaa. 

Merodat.  5,  c  26. An  island  on  the  coast  of 

Thrace.    8tnA.  IS. 

L&Mpoinvs,  an  Athenian  general  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  attempt  tbe  conquest  of  Sicily. 
Justin,  4,  c.  3. 

LAMpaiDnn  ^lius,  a  Ladn  historian  in  tbe 
fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  UteM  of  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is  ineiegsiit, 
and  his  arrangement  injadidons.  His  Kfe  ef 
Comroodos,  Heliogabalos,  Alexander  Severas, 
&c.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be  ibnnd  in  die  walks 
of  the  Htstorto;  Amgiuta  Scriptures. 

Lamprits,  a  eeldirated  musician,  fitc^— *€. 
JVhi.  in  Epmn. 

LampsXcus  and  LAHPsicvw,  now  Uimmki, 
a  town  of  Asia  Minor  on  tbe  borders  of  tbe 
Propontis  at  the  nordi  of  Abydos.  Priapas  waa 
the  chief  dotty  of  tbe  place,  of  which  he  was 
reckoned  by  some  the  founder.  His  temple 
diere  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  debasRb- 
ery,  and  exhibited  scenes  of  tbe  most  oonatarsl 
Inst,  and  hence  die  epithet  Lompsodiit  is  nsed 
to  expren  immodesty  and  wantonaess.  Ales- 
ander  resolved  to  destroy  die  city  oa  aeeoutti  of 
die  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or  mote  properly 
for  its  firm  adherence  to  die  Interest  of  Penia. 
It  was,  however,  saved  ftom  ruin  by  die  attifiae 
of  Anaximenes.  [FW.  Aaaxsmeaes.]  It  was 
foimerly  colled  Pi^sa,  and  received  the  name 
of  Lampsacus,  from  Lampsace,  a  daughter  of 
Mandroo,  a  king  of  Pbiygia,  who  gave  informa- 
tion te  some  Pboceans  who  dwelt  diere,  dmt  tbe 
rest  of  die  InhaUtaats  had  conspired  against 
dieir  lives.  This  dmely  information  saved  diem 
trom  deshrncdon.  Tbe  cityaiterwards  bore  the 
of  dmhr  preairfer.    Tke  iHae  of  i 
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.  md  ihtnAie  a  UbiUe  of 
wiM  WW  gnuUtd  Irom  the  city  by  Xenes  to 
BMii^aia  Ifae  table  of  Tbanistoeles.  MeU,  1, 
c  l».^Strak.  13.^P«itf.  9,  c  31 — heroiU* 
6,e.  m.— C.  A*<;p.  in  TkmUL  c  10.— Odi. 

I.  IViiC  •,  ▼.  M.  ran.  8,  ▼.  S4&.— Liv.  33,  c. 
38, 1.  S6,  c  4£«-^arli«<.  11,  ep.  IT,  52. 

LaionaAt  a  town  of  Phocxa  io  looia.  Idv. 
SI,  c  31. 

Lamrftau,  a  festival  at  Pellene  in  Achaia, 
in  bonow  ^  of  Baccbin,  wbo  was  surnamed 
Lampter  fimD  XA/A^iiv,  to  ifttne,  bcomae  da- 
ring tbu  solemnity,  wbicb  \Tas  observed  in  tbe 
night,  the  ironbippen  went  to  tbe  temple  of 
Bacebus  witb  ligbted  torches  in  their  hands.  It 
was  also  customary  to  place  vessels  fall  of  wine 
in  several  parts  of  every  street  in  the  city.  Pans. 
4,e.«l. 

Laifrvs,  a  son  of  .Sgyplns.*'— ^A  man  of 
Elis.— —A  son  of  Prolans. 

Ujius,  a  king  of  die  Lestrygones,  wbo  is 
aappooed  by  some  to  have  founded  Fonnia  in 
Italy.  Tbe  family  of  tbe  Lamix  at  Rome  was, 
aecordiBg  to  the  opinion  of.  some,  descended 

lima  bim.  BonU.  3,  od.  U. ^A  son  of  Her- 

catoa  aad  Omphale,  wbo  suceeeded  bis  motbir 
en  Iba  throne  of  Lydia.     Ootd.  Hirotd.  9,  v. 

M A  Latian  chief  kilted  bj  Nisos.     Vng- 

JBm.  8,  V.  334. A  rirer  of  Boeotia.    Fens. 

t,  c.  SI.— *-*A  Spartan  general  hired  by  Nec- 

tMebas  kin^  of  Egypt    Died.  16. A  aity 

ef  Cilicia. ^A  town  near  Formiss,  bnilt  by 

Hie  Laettrygones. 

LiMf  ans,  MeoA,  a  surname  of  one  of  the 
Ptolemies.»^-One  of  tbe  aaxiiiaries  of  Tomus 
killed  by  Nisos.  rtrg,  .£ii.  9,  v.  334. 
.  Lamassa,  a  daughter  of  Cleodsas,  who  mar* 
ried  Fyrrbas,  the  boo  of  Achilles,  by  whom  tbe 
kad  eight  ebildraa.    FkU.  m  Pyrr.— Ju«<in. 

II,  e.  8. ^A  deiighter  of  Agatbocles,  wbo 

aanried  Pyrrbus,  whom  she  soon  aftor  forsook 
Ibr  Demetrius.    Piitf. 

Lahcea,  a  fountain,  &c.    Paus. 

Lawcia,  a  town -of  Lasitania.  Ftor.  4,  c.  12. 

Lamm,  a  people  of  Germany  conquered  by 
Oaesar. 

Lancma,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling  into 
Ike  bay  of  Corinth. 

LAMOonAEni,  a  warlike  aation  of  Germany 
along  tbe  Sprbe,  called  improperiy  Lombards 
by  some.     TmcU.  Jhk.  S,  c  4&,  O.  40. 

LaifoaoaaicA,  a  town  of  Lnsitania. 

LAHdvnm,  a  town  of  Laltum,  about  16  miles 
I  Roaae oo  the  Appiaa road.  Janobadtbere 
«  eelebraled  tempte  which  was  frequented  by 
tke  iohabitaots  of  Itoly,  and  particularly  by  tbe 
RooMns,  whose  consuls  oo  mnst  entering  upon 
eAee  eftted  sacrifices  to  tbe  aoddess.  The 
elatoe  of  the  goddess  was  covered  witb  a  goat's 
Aim,  and  amied  witb  a  bookler  and  spear,  and 
were  shoes  which  were  turned  upwards  in  the 
Ibtm  of  a  cooe.  Cic.  pro  Jliio-.  d«  Aot  D.  1, 
e.  C9.  pre  JMUmi.  10,^Jao.  8,  c.  14.— /to/.  13, 
▼.  SS4. 

LaoaeTAa,  or  Laootas,  a  Spartan  king,  of 
^  famiW  of  Ike  Agidas,  wbo  socceeded  his 
ter  fi^irotoe,  B.  C.  10S3.  Daring  his 
war  was  daeiaied  against  Aigos,  by 
He  iai  00  Ike  tbieoe  lor  31  yamrs, 


and  waa  sycaaded  by  Dmyssas  his  soo>    Fcoi- 

3,  c.  2. 

Llttcooir,  a  son  of  Mam  and  Hecebo,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Antonor,  or  of  Capys«« 
As  being  priest  of  Apollo,  be  was  commission* 
ed  by  the  Trojans  to  ofier  a  bollock  to  Neptune 
to  render  kim  propttions.  During  die  sacriflee 
two  enormous  serpents  issued  from  Ike  sea,  and 
attacked  Laooooo's  two  sons  wbo  stood  next  to 
tbe  altar.  The  father  iaMaediately  attempted 
to  delbad  his  sons,  but  the  serpents  felling  upon 
Mm  sqneexed  bim  in  their  complicated  wreeths^ 
so  tbet  he  died  in  the  grentest  agonies.  This 
ponisbment  was  inflict^  upon  bim  for  his  te- 
merity in  dissnadiog  the  Trojans  to  bring  into 
the  city  the  fatol  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks 
kad  consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  also  for  bis  iai- 
pietv  in  burling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of 
tbe  berse  as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  Hy 
ginus  attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the 
consent  of  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for 
his  polluting  the  temple,  by  his  commerce  with 
bis  wife  Antiope,  before  tbe  stotoe  of  the  god. 
Vifg.  JEn.  S,  V.  41  and  20l.'^Bygin.  fab.  136. 

LaodXmas,  a  son  of  Alcinoos,  king  of  tke 
Phasacians,  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  Ulys- 
ses, while  at  bis  father's  coort.  Ulysses,  mind- 
ful of  the  hospitality  of  Alcinoos,  reAised  the 
challenge  of  Laodamas.     Homer.  Od.  7,  ?. 

no. A  son  of  Eteocles,  king  of  Thebes. 

Peiu.  9,  c.  15. 

LI60X1UA,  a  daugbtor  of  Acastas  and  Ai- 
tydamia,  who  married  Protesilaus,  the  son  ef 
Ipbicltts  king  of  a  part  of  Thessal^.  The  de- 
parture of  ber  husband  for  the  Ttojan  war  was 
tbe  source  of  grief  to  her,  but  when  she  heaid 
that  he  had  fallen  by  the  band  of  Hector  her 
sorrow  was  incrensed.  To  keep  alive  the  me- 
mory of  a  husband  whom  she  hod  tenderly  lov- 
ed, she  ordered  a  wooden  stotoe  to  be  made  and 
regularly  placed  in  ber  bed.  This  was  seen  by 
one  of  her  servants,  who  informed  Iphiclus,  that 
his  daughter's  bed  was  daily  defiled  by  an  un- 
known straager.  Iphiclus  watched  his  daughter, 
and  when  he  found  that  the  intelligence  was 
false,  he  ordered  the  wooden  image  to  be  bum- 
ed<.  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his  dauabter*s  grief. 
He  did  not  succeed.  Laodamia  &rew  herself 
into  the  flames  with  the  image,  and  perished. 
This  circomstonce  has  given  occasion  to  fabu- 
lous traditions  related  by  tbe  poets,  which  men- 
tion, that  Protesilaus  was  restored  to  life,  and  to 
Laodamia,  for  three  boors,  and  that  when  he 
was  obliged  to  retom  to  tbe  infernal  regions,  be 
persuaded  his  wife  to  accompany  him.  Virg, 
JOSin,  6,  V.  AAl.-'Ond.  Her.  ep.  13.— JtekL 

fab.  104.— Pnperf.  1,  el.  19. A  daughter 

of  Beilerophon  by  Achemone  the  daughter  of 
king  lobates.  She  had  a  son  by  Jupiter,  called 
Sa^edon.  She  dedicated  bei^lf  to  the  service 
of  Diana,  and  bunted  with  her,  but  her  baogh- 
tinesa  proved  fatal  to  ber,  and  she  perished  by 
the  arrows  of  the  goddess.    Hmtr.  U.  6,  It 

and  16.^ ^A  danghtar  of  Alezandec,  king  of 

Epiraa,  by  Olympia  the  dan^ter  of  Pynhuc. 
She  was  assassinated  in  die  teamle  of  Dianat 
wkeie  ake  kad  fled  for  aafelj  dnrmg  a  sedithm. 
Her  uBrdertft  ofUed  Mile*  soon  after  tomad 
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agftinst  hii  own  bnwt  and  kiUad 
himself  JtuHn.  £8,  c.  3. 

LaSdYce,  a  daaghter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas,  son  of 
Tiieseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes  from 
the  GreeicB  to  Troy  with  an  embassy  to  denwnd 
the  restoration  of  Helen.  She  obtained  an  in- 
terview and  the  gratification  of  her  desires  at 
the  bouse  of  Philebia,  the  wife  of  a  governor  of 
a  small  town  of  Troas,  which,  the  Greek  am- 
bassador had  visited.  She  had  a  son  by  Aca- 
mas,  whom  she  called  Monitus.  She  afterwards 
married  Helicaon  son  of  Antenor,  and  Telephus 
king  of  Mysia.  Some  call  her  Astyoche.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  8choliai>t  of  Lycophron, 
Laodice  threw  herself  down  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  and  was  killed  when  Troy  was  sacked  by 
the  Greeks.     Dictys,   Cret.  l.—Paus.  13,  «. 

26.— //oni«r.   11.  3    and    6. One  of   the 

Occanides. A  daughter  of  Cinyrasyby  whom 

Elatus  had  some  children.    ^poUod.  3,  c  14. 

A  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  called  also 

Electra.     Homer.  JL  9. A  sister  of  Mithri- 

dates  who  married  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  afterwards  her  own  brother  Mithri- 
dates.  ,  Daring  the  secret  absence  of  Mitbri- 
dates,  she  prostituted  herself  to  her  servants,  io 
hopes  that  her  husband  was  dead;  bat  when  she 
saw  her  expectations  frustrated  she  attempted 
to  poison  Mithridates,  for  which  she  was  put  to 

death. A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to  death 

by  her  subjects  for  poisoning  five  of  her  cbiU 

dren. A  sister  and  wife  of  Antiochus  2d. 

She  put  to  death  Berenice,  whom  her  husband 
had  married.  [Fid.  Antiochus  2d.]  She  was 
ainrdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Bvergctes,  B.  C. 
246.— A  daughter  of  Demetrius  shamefully 
put  to  death  by  Ammonias  the  tyrannical  minis- 
ter of  the  vicious  Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria. 

-— ^A  daufi^ter  of  Seleucus. The  mother  of 

Seleucus.  Nine  months  before  she  brought  forth, 
she  dreamt  that  Apollo  bad  introduced  himself 
into  her  bed,  and  had  presented  her  with  a  pre- 
cious stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure 
of  an  anchor,  commanding  her  to  deliver  it  to 
her  son  as  soon  as  born.  This  dream  appeared 
the  more  wonderful,  (when  in  (he  morning  she 
discovered  in  her  bed  a  ring  answering  the  same 
description.  Not  only  the  son  that  she  brought 
forth,  called  Seleucus,  but  also  all  his  successors 
of  the  house  of  the  Seleucide,  had  the  mark  of 
an  anchor  upon  their  thigh.  Justin. — *Appian, 
in  Syr,  mentions  this  anchor,  though  in  a  dif- 
ftrent  manner. 

LAdoIcEA,  now  LadHky  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the 
borders  of  Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  celebrat- 
ed for  its  commerce,  and  Uie  fine  soft  and  black 
wool  of  its  sheep.  It  was  originally  called  Di- 
9^oUSf  and  afterwards  Rhoas;  and  received  the 
name  of  Laodicea  in  honour  of  Laodice,  the 
wife  of  Antiochus.  PUn.  5,  c.  29.—8irab,  12. 
--Milmy  1,  e.  12.— Ctc.  6,  M.  15.  pro  Fiaee. 
Another  in  Media  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  age  of  Nero. ^Another  in  Syria, 

called  by  way  of  distinction  Laodicea  CofrioM, 
or  ad  lA&miim.->— Another  on  the  borders  of 
Ceslesyria.     8trtA. 

LD^dVcbjib,  a  provinee  of  Syria,  whieh  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Ltodicoa,  itt  capital. 


LacaVcuv,  a  aon  of  Antaoor,  wbou  fimi 
Minerva  borrowed  to  advise  Pandarus  to  break 
the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the  Greeks 

and  Trojans.    Homer.  JL  4 ^An  attendant 

of  Anlilochus. A  son  of  Priam.    JpoUod. 

3,  c  12. rA  son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia.     Id. 

1,  c.  1. 

Laogomus,  a  son  of  Bias,  brother  to  Darda- 
nns,  killed  by  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Horn.  11.  20,  V.  461. ^A  priest  of  Jupiter, 

killed  by  Merlon  in  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  It, 
16,  V.  604. 

LaogSras,  a  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  ac- 
customed bis  subjects  to  become  robbers.  He 
plundered  tbe  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
was  killed  by  Hercules.  »SpoHod.  2,  c  1. — Diod. 

4.  ' 

LaogSre,  a  daughter  of  Cioyms  and  Me- 
thai'me,  daughter  of  Pygmalion.  She  died  in 
Egypt.    JipoUod,  3,  c.  14. 

La5m£don,  son  of  llus  king  of  Troy,  mar- 
ried Stiymo,  called  by  some  Placia,  or  Leucip- 
pe,  by  whom  he  bad  Podarces,  afterwards  known 
by  tbe  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione.  He  built 
the  walls  of  Tray,  and  was  assisted  by  Apollo 
and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had  banished  frooa 
heaven,  and  condemned  to  be  subservient  to  the 
will  of  Laomedon  for  one  year.  When  the  walls 
were  finished,  Laomedon  refused  to  reward  the 
labours  of  the  gods,  and  soon  after  his  territo- 
ries were  laid  waste  by  the  god  of  the  sea,  and 
bis  subjects  were  visited  by  a  pestilence  sent  by 
Apollo.  Sacrifices  were  ofiet^  to  the  offended 
divinities,  but  tbe  calamities  of  the  Trojans  in- 
creased, and  nothing  could  appease  tbe  ^ods  ac- 
cording Io  the  words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually 
to  expose  to  a  sea  monster  a  Trojan  virgin. 
Whenever  the  monster  appeared  the  marriage- 
able maidens  were  assembled,  and  the  lot  de- 
cided which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death  for 
the  good  of  her  countiy.  When  this  calamity 
had  continued  for  five  or  six  years,  the  lot  fell 
upon  Hesione,  Laomedon's  daughter.  The  king 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  a  daughter  whom  he 
loved  with  uncommon  tenderness,  but  his  refu- 
sal ivould  irritate  more  strongly  the  wrath  of  the 
gods.  In  the  midst  of  his  fears  and  hesitation, 
Hercules  came  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Tro- 
jans from  this  public  calamity,  if  Laomedon 
promised  to  reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine 
horses.  The  kingconssfnted;  but  when  the  mon- 
ster was  destroyed,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagemenU,  and  Hercules  was  obliged  to  besiege 
Troy,  and  take  it  by  force  of  arms.  Laomedon 
was  put  to  death  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  bn 
daughter  Hesione  was  given  in  marriage  to  Te* 
lamon,  one  of  tbe  conquei-or^s  attendants,  and 
Podarces  was  ransomed  by  the  Trojans,  and 
placed  upon  his  fatber^s  throne.  According  to 
Uyginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was 
kindled  against  Laomedon,  because  he  refused 
to  offer  on  their  altars,  as  asacriAce,  all  the  first 
bom  of  his  cattle,  according  to  a  vow  he  had 
made.  Hoimr.  11.  Zl.-^Virg.  JEtL  2  aad  9. 
--Omd.  Met.  11,  fab.  ^.^-^Uod.  2,  c  5._ 
Pau$.  7,  c.  20.— fforot.  3,  od.  3.— Hstpji.  69. 

A  demagogue  of  Messana  in  SicUy. 

AMtrapof  PhaMifiifttlbc.    Gmt.  10,  «.  10. 
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All  AthenitA,  8ce.  Phrf.-^ — An  Orchone- 

niao.    U. 

UdifiDONTBus,  an  epilbet  applied  to  the 
Tnjant  from  their  kiag  Laomedon.  Vtrg.  JEn, 

4,  r.  642, 1.  1,  V.  105, 1.  8,  r.  18. 
LaSmkdontiIdjb,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 

Trojans  from  Laomedon  their  king.   Virg.  A\ii. 

5,  ▼.  248. 

Laov5ub,  the  wife  of  Polyphemus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts. 

LAOKSuiwE,  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  by 
whom  Hereules  had  two  sons.  Teles  and  Menip- 
pides,  and  two  daughters,  Lystdice  and  Stcnte- 
dice.    Apoilod^  2,  c.  7. 

LAdxHOB,  a  daughter  of  Altes,  a  king  of  the 
Leleges,  who  married  Priam,  and  became  mo- 
dier  of  Lycaon  and  Polydoros.    Homer,  /f.  21, 

IP.  85. One  of  the  daughters  of  Thespius, 

motiier  of  Antidus,  by  Hercules.  ApMoi.  2, 
c  7. 

Laous,  a  rirer  of  Lacedsemon. 

LapIthvs,  a  city  of  Cyprus. 

Lafhria,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Patrse  in 
Aehaia,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
of  gpid  and  iToiy,  whieh  represented  her  in  the 
habit  of  a  hantress.  The  statue  was  made  by 
If  eaeebmiu  and  Soidas,  two  artists  of  celebri- 
ty. This  name  was  given  to  the  goddess  from 
Laphrius,  the  son  of  Delphus,  who  consecrated 
die  statue  to  her.  There  was  a  fesiif  al  of  the 
{Qoddess  there,  called  also  Laphria,  of  which 
JPmm.  7,  c  18,  giTes  an  account. 

Lafhtstix7m,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia,  where 
Jvptter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called  La- 
liAgrslifis,  It  was  here  that  Athamas  prepared 
to  immolate  Phryius  and  Helle,  whom  Jupiter 
'saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram,  whence  the 
snuvame  and  the  homage  paid  to  the  god.  Pens. 
9,  c.  34. 

Lapidbus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 


LIpYths,  a  people  of  Theisaly.  (  FU.  Lapi- 
this.) 

LapItho,  a  eity  of  Cyprus. 

LXpYthus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Ceotaunis,  and  married  Orsi- 
Dome,  ihraghter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
had  Phorfoas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  La- 
wAm  was  given  to  the  nnmeroos  children  of 
Phorbaa  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  of  which  they  had  obtained 
tha  sdvenignty.  The  ehief  of  the  Lapiths  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous, 
one  of  their  nomber,  and  among  them  were 
Tbeseofl,  Dr^,  Hopleas,  Mopsos,  Phaleros, 
Bsadios,  Proloebos,  Titaresius,  &c.  The  Cen- 
tftsrs  were  also  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivily,  and  the  amosements  would  have  been 
Innniesa  and  innocent,  bad  not  one  of  the  in- 
toxicated Centaurs  offered  violence  to  Hippo- 
dftmia,  the  wife  of  Pirithous.  The  Lapitfae  re- 
seated the  injury,  and  the  Centann  supported 
tbeir  compaaiaDs,  upon  ivhich  the  quarrel  be- 
came oniversal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  slaugh- 
ter. Maay  of  the  Centaars  were  slain,  and  they 
at  last  were  obliged  to  retire.  Theseus  among 
tiie  LapithsB  showed  himself  brave  and  intrepid 
SB  aupiMfftfng  the  caote  of  his  friends,  and  Nes- 
caridfo  muootlen  active  io  the  protectioa  of 


chastity  and  inoooenee.  This  qaarrel  arose  from 
Che  reseotmeat  of  Mars,  whom  Pirithous  forgot 
or  neglected  to  invite  among  the  other  gods,  at 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  and  therefore  (he 
divinity  punished  the  insult  by  sowing  dissention 
among  the  festive  assembly.  [VU,  Centauri.] 
Hesiod  has  described  the  battle  of  (he  Centaurs 
and  Lapithc,  as  also  Ovid,  in  a  more  copious 
manner.  The  invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for 
horses  is  attributed  to  the  Lapithse.  Virg,  G-  3, 
V.  115.  ..Sti.  6,  v.  691,  1.  7,  V.  305.— Oatd. 
Mei.  12,  V.  530, 1.  14,  v.  670.>-Hestod.  in  Scul. 
-^Diod.  4.— Find.  2.— P^.— Slra5  9.— Staf. 
Thth.  7,  V.  304. 

LAPiTHiEUM,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paiu.  3,  c. 
20. 

Lara  or  Laranda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  loquacity,  whieh  her  parenis 
long  endeavoured  to  correct,  but  in  vaio.  She 
revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of  her  husband  Ju- 
piter with  Jutuma,  for  which  the  god  cut  off  her 
tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct  her  to 
the  infernal  regions.  The  messenger  of  the  gods 
fell  in  love  with  her  by  the  way,  and  gratified 
his  passion.  Lara  became  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren, to  whom  the  Rbmans  have  paid  divine 
honours  according  to  the  opinions  of  some,  un- 
der the  name  of  Lares.  Ovtd  Fnt.  2,  v.  599. 

Laebntia  and  Laurkntia,  a  courtezan  in 
the  first  ages  of  Rome.    [  Fid.  Acea  J 

Larbs,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  houses  and  families.  They  were 
two  in  nomber,  sons  of  Mercury  by  Lara.  [Fid. 
Lara.]  In  process  of  time  their  power  was  ex- 
tended not  only  over  houses,  but  also  over  tho 
country  and  the  sea,  and  ive  find  Lares  Urbani  to 
preside  over  the  cities,  FmnUiarei  over  houses, 
RiuHci  over  the  country,  CompilaUs  over  cross 
roads,  Jlforint  over  the  sea,  f^iaUs  over  the 
roads,  PtUUam,  &c.  According  to  (he  opinion 
of  some,  the  worship  of  the  gods  Lares,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  manes,  arisea 
from  the  ancient  custom  among  the  Romans  and 
other  nations  of  burying  their  dead  in  their  bou- 
ses, and  from  their  belief  that  their  spirits  con- 
tinually hovered  over  the  bouses,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  inhabitants.  The  sUtues  of  the 
Lares,  resembling  mookiesj  and  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  in  a  niche  behind 
the  doors  of  the  booses,  or  around  the  hearths. 
At  the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the  figure  of  a  dog 
barking,  to  intimate  their  care  and  vigilance. 
Inceuse  was  burnt  on  their  altars,  and  a  sow  was 
also  offered  on  particular  days.  Tbeir  festivals 
were  observed  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  May, 
when  their  statues  were  crowned  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  offerings  of  fruit  presented.  The 
word  Lares  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
can woihI  Lars,  which  signifies  conductor  or  lea- 
der, (hrid,  Fasi.  6,  v.  129.— J^ua.  8,  v.  8.-— 
Pha.  in  Qikcit.  JRom.— Forro  de  U  L-  4,  c.  10. 
-^Horat.  3,  od.  23.— Ploul.  in  Jiul,  Sf  CiU. 

Laroa,  a  well  known  prostitute  in  JovenaTs 
age.    Jus.  4,  c.  26, 

Lar«us,  a  Latin  poet  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  arrival  of  Antener  in  Italy,  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Padua.  He  composed  with  ease  and 
elegance.    Ouid.  ex  Font.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  17. 
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Lauobs,  a  ton  of  Daucos  or  Dauaui  ivho  aa- 
titted  Taravs  agaioit  ilioeas,  aod  kad  his  kand 
eot  off  with  one  blow,  by  Pallas  the  sob  of  Eran- 
der.  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  S91. 

LIrika,  a  Tii^iD  of  Italy  who  accompanied 
Camilla  ia  her  war  against  ^oeas.  Virg.  JBn. 
11,  V.  665. 

LAEhfUM  or  Labina,  bow  Lonno,  a  town  of 
die  Frentani  on  the  Tifemus  before  it  falls  into 
the  Adrialic.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Lori- 
mOei.  ltd,  15,  v.  566.— Ctc  Clu.  63,  4.  M, 
12, 1.  7,  ep.  13  —Lie.  22y  e.  18,  I.  27,  c  40. 
-^Cas.  C.  l,c.  23. 

Larissa,  a  daughter  of  Pelaigus,  who  gave 
her  name  to  some  cities  in  .Greece.  Paus.  2,  c. 

23. A  city  between  Palestine  and  Egypt, 

where  Pom'pey  was  murdered  and  bnried  ac- 
cording to  some  aoconnts. A  large  city  on 

the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It  had  a  small  pyramid 

near  it,  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Egypt 

A  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  southern  confines 

of  Troas.    Strtb.  IS. Another  in  .£o1ia,  70 

•tadia  ftom  Cyme.  It  is  sumamed  Phrieonis, 
hj  Strabo,  by  way  of  distinctioa.  £i(ra6.  13 — 
aomer.  II.  2,  v.  640.— '^-Another  near  Ephe- 

tas. Anodier  on  the  borders  of  the  Peneus 

in  Thessaty,  also  called  Crcmasfe,  from  its  situ- 
ation, (P^nltUf)  the  most  fhmousof  all  the  ci- 
ties of  that  name.  It  was  here  that  Acrisius  was 
inadvertently  killed  by  his  grandson  Perseus. 
Jupiter  had  there  a  famous  temple,  on  account 
of  which  he  is  called  Larissaus.  The  same  epi- 
thet is  also  applied  to  Achilles,  who  reigned 
fliere.  It  is  still  extant,  and  bears  the  same 
name.  Ovid,  JVel.  2,  t.  bAt.-^Virg.  JEn,  2,  v. 
197 — Luemi.  6.— tiv.  31,  c.  46, 1.  42,  c.  66. 
—A  citadel  of  Argos  built  by  Danaus. 

Larisbaus.    [PiS.  Larissa.] 

Lakissits,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  flowing  be- 
tween Elis  and  Acbaia.  Sirdb,  S. — Lt«.  27^  c. 
31.— Pmit.  8,  c.  43. 

Larius,  a  laige  lake  of  Cisalpine  GanI, 
through  which  the  Addua  runs  in  its  way  into 
the  Po,  above  Cremona.  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  159. 

Larmos,  a  small  desolate  islaad  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

Laronia,  a  shameless  courtezan  in  Juvenal's 
age.    Juv.  2,  V.  86. 

Lars  ToLiniKros,  a  king  of  the  Veientes,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  ai^  put  to  death,  A.  U. 
C.  329.     lAv.  4,  c.  17  and  19. 

T.  LartiiA  Florits,  a  consul,  who  appeased 
•  sedition  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens,  and  was 
llie  first  dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rome,  B.  C. 
498.  He  made  Spurius  Caasius  his  master  of 
horse.  lAv.  2,  c.  18. — —Spurius,  one  of  the 
ttree  Romans  who  alone  withstood  the  forv  of 
Porsenna^  army  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  while 
die  communication  was  cutting  down  behind 
them.  His  companions  were  Cocles  and  Her- 
minius.     f  Fid.  Cocles.]  Uv.  2,  c.  10  and  18. 

^-Diotiyi.  Hal,^Val,  Max.  3,  c.  2. ^The 

name  of  Lartius  has  been  common  to  many  Ro> 
mans. 

LARTOLiETAm,  B  pcopla  of  Spain. 

Larva,  a  name  given  to  the  wicked  ipirits 
•Bd  apparitions  which,  according  to  the  notions 
of  Ae  Romans,  issoed  from  their  graves  in  the 
Aight,  nd  came  to  tmiiy  the  unrid.    Ai  the 


word  larva  siguifies  a  motfc,  wlioiti  horrid  and 
uncouth  appearance  often  serves  to  frighten 
children,  that  name  has  been  given  to  the 
ghosts  or  spectres  which  soperstition  believes  to 
hover  around  the  graves  of  the  dead.  Some  call 
them  Lemures.  Snnus  in  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  64, 
l.v.lo2. 

Lartmna,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  where  Bao- 

chus  had  a  temple  and  a  statoe. Another  in 

Caria.  Strob.  9  and  16.-Jlfe{a,  1,  c.  16, 1.  2, 
c.  8. 

LARTsnru,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Pmu,  3, 
C.  22. 

Lassi A,  an  ancient  name  of  Andres. 

Lassus  or  Lasos,  a  ditbyrambic  poet  bom 
at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus,  about  500  yeara 
before  Christ,  and  reckoned  among  the  wise  men 
of  Greece  by  some.  He  is  particularly  known 
by  the  answer  be  gave  to  a  man  who  asked  him 
what  could  best  render  life  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable.' Experience.  He  was  acquainted  with 
music.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  to  be 
found  in  Athenseus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon  the 
Centaurs,  and  an  hymn  to  Ceres,  without  in- 
serting the  letter  S  in  the  composition.  Jthen. 
10. 

LASTBiNBB,  a  governor  of  Olyntfans  corrupt- 
ed by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. A  Cretan 

demagogue  conquered  by  Metellos  the  Roman 
geoeral.— A  cruel  minister  at  the  court  of  the 
Seleucidse,  kings  of  Syria. 

LasthIkia,  a  woman  who  disguised  hendf 
to  come  and  hear  Plato's  lessons.    Diog. 

LatXoits,  a  king  of  Pontus  who  assiitd  JBjtAitm 
against  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  by  Dart- 

pes.    Floee,  5,  v.  584. One  of  the  eoi 

nions  of  JBaeUy  killed  by  Mezentius.  Ftbv. . 
10,  V.  697. 

Latbramus  Plavtub,  a  Roman  consul  eleet 
A.  D.  65.  A  conspiracy  with  Piso  against  the 
emperor  Nero  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  led 
to  ezecution,  where  he  refuted  to  confess  tfie 
associates  of  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not  evm 
frown  at  the  executioner,  who  was  as  guilty  as 
himself;  but  when  a  first  blow  could  not  sever 
his  head  from  his  body,  he  looked  at  the  execu- 
tioner, and  shaking  his  bead,  he  retnmed  it  to 
the  hatchet  with  the  greatest  compomira,  and  it 
was  cut  oir.  There  exists  now  a  celebrated  pa- 
lace at  Rome  which  derives  its  name  from  ifs 
ancient  possessors,  the  Laterani. 

LATiEaivM,  the  villa  of  Q-  Cicero  at  Arphraaa, 
near  the  Liris.  Cic.  ad*SUic.  10,  ep.  1.  el.  4, 
ep.  7,  adfr.  3,  ep.  1. — PUn,  15,  c.  15. 

Latiaus,  a  samame  of  Jupiter,  who  wna 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latinm  Qpen 
meant  Albanos  at  stated  times.  The  fBstivala 
which  were  first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the  proud, 
lasted  15  days.  IA».  21.-- — (Vid.  Ferim  L»» 
tine.) 

LatIni,  aie  iBhahitaati  ofLatiom.  [V^.  Lft- 
tiom.] 

LATbnus  Latiabis,  a  oelebnted  infomier, 
&c.  TaeU, 

LatIiius,  a  sob  of  Famras  by  Mariea,  kiag 
of  the  Aborigines,  in  Italy,  who  IWmb  him  woe 
called  Latini.  He  married  Amata,  by  wton  fce 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  died  in  lik 
iafincy,  and  tha  da^hlMry  cfiBcd  tifittia,  hm 
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Tonioa  ling  of  the  Ratali,  oDe  of  her  most  pow- 
ecful  admiran.  The  godi  opposed  this  onion, 
and  the  oracles  declardl  that  Lafinia  must  be- 
eome  the  wife  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  arrival 
of  .£neaa  in  Italy  seemed  favourable  to  this  pre- 
diction, and  Lalinus,  by  ofiering  his  daughter  to 
(he  foreign  prince  and  making  him  his  friend 
and  ally,  seemed  to  have  fulfilled  the  commands 
of  the  oracle.  Turous  however  disapproved  of 
die  conduct  of  Latinus,  he  claimed  Lavinia  as 
liis  lawful  wife,  and  prepared  to  support  his 
canse  by  arms,  ^neas  took  up  arms  in  his  own 
defence,  and  Latium  was  the  seat  of  the  war. 
AAer  mutual  losses  it  was  agreed,  that  the  quar- 
lel  should  be  decided  by  the  two  rivals,  and  La- 
tinos promised  his  daughter  to  the  conqueror. 
.£neas  obtained  the  victory,  and  married  Lavi- 
Bia.  Latinui  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son-in-law.     Virg.  Mh,  9,  &c. 

OviiL  Mtt.  13,  &c.— Fast.  2,  &c.— Dtofiys. 
U9L  1,  c.  IS.— lie.  1,  c.  1,  &c.— itittm.  4S, 
e.  1. ^A  son  of  Sylvius  JEneas,  suinamed  al- 
so Sylvius.  He  was  the  5tb  king  of  the  Latins, 
and  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  father  to  Al- 
ba his  successor.  Dionsjs.  1,  c.  16, — Ln.  2,  c. 
8. ▲  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  also  bore  this 


LItium,  a  country  of  Italy  near  the  river  Ti- 
ber. It  was  originally  very  circumscribed,  ex- 
tending only  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii,  but  af- 
terwai^  it  comprehended  the  territories  of  the 
Tolsci,  ^oi,  Uernici,  Ausones,  Umbri,  and 
Batttli.  The  first  inhabitants  were  called  Mo' 
Hprn/a^  and  received  the  name  of  Lalini  from 
Latinus  their  king.  According  to  others  the 
word  is  derived  from  /o/eo,  to  conceal^  because 
Saturn  concealed  himself  there  when  flying  the 
resentment  of  his  son  Jupiter.  Laorentum  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Lali- 
Mu,  Lavinium,  under  iCneas,  and  Alba  under 
Ascanius,  [Fid.  Alba.]  The  Latins,  though 
Qfiginaliy  known  only  among  their  neighbours, 
soon  rose  in  consequence,  when  Romulus  had 
founded  the  city  of  Rome  in  their  country.  Virg. 
JEn,  7,  ?.  S8, 1.  8,  V.  322.— S/rfl6.  b.^Dionyt. 
Hol^'-^tutin.  20,  c.  h-^Plut.  in  Rcmvl,— 
Pim,  3,  c.  12.— Tacii.  4,  Jitm.  5. 

Latius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome.  SUU. 
&.— Syiv.  2,  V.  392. 

Latmits,  a  mountain  of  Caria  near  Miletus. 
U  is  famous  for  the  residence  of  Endymion, 
whom  the  Moon  regularly  visited  ic  the  night, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Ijotmvs  Htros.  [  Vid, 
£iidyiDioB.]  Mela,  U  c.  17.— Oeid.  Trist.  2,  v. 
«»».,  At.  jSm.  3,  V.  83.— Ptt».  6,  c  29.— 
«lr<i».  14.— Cic.  1,  Tub.  28. 

Latobius,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Co- 


Latobm«i,  a  people  of  Belgic  Qaol. 
Latois,  a  naooe  of  Diana  as  being  the  daugh- 
tv  of  Latona. A  countiy  house  near  Ephe- 

Latomlb,     Fid.  Latamiis. 

LatSna,  a  dauahter  of  Coens  the  Titan  and 
Pboebe,  or,  accorwng  to  Homer,  of  Saturn.  She 
was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated  Ibr 
the  favows  which  she  granted  to  Jupiter.  Juno, 
^Iwi^B  jMloiM  of  ber  biisbvkl's  amom,  made 


Litona  flie  object  of  her  ▼enfeance,  and  seat 
the  serpent  Python  to  disturb  her  peace  and  per- 
secute her.  Latona  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  conttnuaUy 
alarmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven 
from  heaven,  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Jono, 
refused  to  sive  her  a  place  where  she  mi^t 
find  rest  and  brins  forth.  Neptune,  moved  with 
compassion,  struck  with  his  trident,  and  made 
immoveable  the  island  of  Delos,  which  before 
wandered  in  the  iEgean,  and  appeared  som^ 
times  above,  and  sometimes  below,  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  J«- 
piter,  came  to  Delos,  where  she  resumed  her 
original  shape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  leaning  against  a  palm  tree  or  an  oUve. 
Her  repose  was  of  short  duration;  Judo  disco- 
vered the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  obliged  her 
to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world,  and  in  Caria,  where  her 
fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insulted 
and  ridiculed  by  peasants  tx  whom  she  asked 
for  water,  while  they  were  weeding  a  maML 
Their  refusal  and  insolence  provok^  her,  and 
she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  barbarity. 
They  were  all  changed  into  fh)gs.  She  was  ex- 
posed to  repeated  insults  by  Niobe,  who  boast- 
ed herself  greater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  ridiculed  the  presents  which  the 
piety  of  her  neighbours  had  ofiered  to  Latona. 
[Fid.  Niobe]  Her  beauty  proved  fatal  to  the 
giant  Tityos,  whom  Apollo  and  Diana  put  to 
death.  [Fid.  Tityns.]  At  last  Latona,  though 
persecuted  and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of 
Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  saw  her 
children  receive  divine  honours.  Her  worship 
was  generally  established  where  her  children 
received  adoration,  particularly  at  Argos,  De- 
los, &c.  where  she  had  temples.  She  had  an 
oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true  deci- 
sive answers  which  it  gave.  Diod.  5. — Herodti. 
2,  c.  156.— i»«M.  2  and  3.— Homer.  It.  21. 
fhftnn  in  Ap.  fy  Dian. — Hesiod.  Theog. — Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  6  and  10.— Owd.  Mtt.  6,  v.  160.^ 
//tjstn.  fab.  140. 

LATOP0LIS,  a  city  of  Egypt     Strab. 

Latous,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  as  son  of 
Latona.  Ooid.  Met.  6.  fab.  9. 

Latrkus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who,  after 
killing  Ualesus  was  himself  slain  by  Cseneos. 
Ooid.  Met.  12,  v.  463. 

LaitdXmia,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  kin^  of 
Epirus  and  Olympias  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  kill- 
ed in  a  temple  of  Diana,  by  the  enraged  popu- 
lace. JiisHn.  28,  c.  3. ^The  wife  of  Prolesi- 

laus.     Vid.  Laodamia. 

Laudice.     [Ftd.  Laodice.] 

LAVBRi>rA,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  dishon- 
est persons  at  Rome.  She  did  not  only  preside 
over  robbers,  called  from  her  LooemioiMs,  bat 
she  protected  such  as  deceived  others,  or  form- 
ed their  secret  machinations  in  obscurity  and 
silence.  Her  worship  was  very  popular,  and  the 
Romans  raised  her  an  altar  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  which,  from  that  circumstance, 
was  called  the  gate  of  Lavema.  She  was  gene- 
rally represented  by  a  head  without  a  body.  Hb- 
rai.  i,  ep.  16,  v.  60. — Varro  d/t  L»  L.  4.— r^ 
A  place  mentioned  by  Pfctf*  fcc. 
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LATERMnrMi  a  temple  of  Larena,  near  For- 
miae.  Cic.  7,  M.  8. 

Laufblla,  a  wanton  woman,  &c.  Juv.  6,  r. 
S19. 

Lavian4|  a  proTince  of  Armenia  Minor. 

LXtTnia,  a  daughter  of  king  Latinus  and 
Amata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation  king 
Turuus,  but  because  the  oracle  ordered  her  fa- 
ther to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince,  she  was 
fiven  to  ^neas  after  the  death  of  Tnmus.  [Vid. 
.atinus.]  At  her  husband's  death  she  was  leA 
pregnant,  and  being  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of 
Ascanius  her  son-in-law,  she  fled  into  the  woods, 
tvherc  she  brought  forth  a  son  called  ^neas  Syl- 
vius. Dionys  Hal.  1.— Fti^.  M,n.  6  and  7.— 
Ovid.  MeL  14,  v.  607— Li©.  1,  c  1. 

LavTnium  or  Lavikum,  a  town  of  Italy,  built 
by  jEneas,  and  called  by  that  name  in  honour 
of  Lavioia,  the  founder's  wife.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Lalium  during  the  reign  of /Eneas.  Virg. 
.En.  1,  V.  262.— Slroft.  5 -^Dionys.  Hal.  1.— 
Liv.  1,  c.  2.— /t«H».  43,  c.  2. 

Laura,  a  place  near  Alexandria  in  Blgypt. 

Laureacum,  a  towu  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ens  and  the  Danube,  now  Loreh. 

Laurent AI.IA,  certain  festivals  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  on  the  last  day 
of  April  and  the  23d  of  December  They  were 
in  process  of  time,  part  of  the  Saturnalia.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  V.  67. 

Laurentes  Agri,  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Laurentum.  TibuU.  2,  el.  6,  v.  41. 

Laurentia     [  Vid.  Acca.] 

Laurentini,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  They 
received  this  name  from  the  great  number  of 
laurels  which  grew  in  the  country.  Kine  Lati- 
nus found  one  of  uncommon  largeness  and  beau- 
ty, when  he  was  going  to  build  a  temple  to 
Apollo,  and  the  tree  was  consecrated  to  the  god, 
and  preserved  with  the  most  religious  ceremo- 
nies.  Virg.  .®fi.  7,  Y.  69. 

Laurentius,  belonging  to  Laurentum  or  La- 
tium, Virg.  *5En.  10,  v.  709. 

Laurentum,  now  Paier%io,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Latium  in  the  reign  of  Latinos.  It 
is  on  the  sea  coast  east  of  the  Tiber.  [  Vid  Lau- 
rentini.] Stridf  5. — Meldi  2,  c.  4. — lAv.  1,  c.  1. 
—Virg.J^.  7,  V.  171. 

Laurion,  a  place  of  Attica,  where  were  gold 
■nines,  from  which  the  Athenians  drew  consi- 
derable revenues,  and  with  which  they  built 
their  fleets  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles.  These 
mines  failed  before  the  age  of  Strabo.  Thueyd. 
2— Pow.  1,  c.  l.—Strab,  9. 

Lauron,  a  town  of  bpain,  where  Pompey^s 
son  was  conquered  by  Cxsar's  army. 

Lads,  now  Laino,  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  bounda- 
ry of  Lucania.  Slrah.  6. 

Laus  Pompeia,  a  town  of  Italy  founded  by  a 
colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

Laosua,  a  son  of  Numitor,and  brother  of  Ilia. 
He  wiis  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Amulius,  who 
usurped  his  father^s  throne.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  t. 
54. A  son  of  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Tyrr- 
henians, killed  by  .Cneas  in  the  war  which  his 
father  and  Turnus  made  against  the  Trojans. 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  649, 1.  10,  v.  426,  &c. 

l^AQTiuM,  a  city  of  Latium. 


LAirrvMix  or  Latomlb,  a  prison  at  Syra- 
cuse cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  Dionyuos,  and 
now  converted  into  a  sabterraneout  garden  fill- 
ed with  namerons  shrabs,  flooriahing  in  loxuri- 
ant  variety.  Cie.  Ver.  5,  c.  27. — Lir.  26,  t. 
27,1.  32,  c.  26. 

Leadbs,  a  son  of  Astacus,  who  killed  Eteo- 
clns.  ^poUod. 

Lejei,  a  nation  of  Poeonia  near  Macedonia. 

Lejena, an  Athenian  harlot  [Vid.  Lsena.] 

Lbander,  a  yonth  of  Abydos,  famoos  for  hit 
amoars  with  Hero.  [Vid.  Hero.]— AMilesiaa 
who  wrote  an  historical  commentary  opon  his 
country. 

Leandre,  a  daughter  of  Amydas,  who  mar- 
ried Areas.    J9poUod. 

Leandrias,  a  Lacedaemonian  refagee  of 
Thebes,  who  declared,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  that  Sparta  would  lose  the  soperiority 
over  Greece  when  conquered  by  the  Thebant 
at  Lenctra.     Diod.  16. 

Leanira,  a  daughter  of  Amyclas.  [  Fid.  Le- 
andre. 3 

Lbarchus,  a  ton  of  Atbamas  and  Ino,  crush-     } 
ed  to  death  against  a  wall  by  his  father,  in  a  fit  ^"T' 
of  madness.     [Kid  Athamas.]     Ovuf.  Fat.  6,     y 
v.  490. 

LerXoea,  now  IJoadias,  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
near  mouut  Helicon.  It  received  this  name 
from  the  mother  of  Aspledon,  and  l>ecame  Ae> 
moos  for  the  oracle  and  cave  of  Tropbooiot. 
No  moles  could  live  there,  according  to  Plio]^. 
Strab.  9.— Pirn.  16,  c.  86.— Potu.  9,  c  69. 

LebSdus  or  Leb£dos,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  the 
north  of  Colophon,  where  festivals  were  yearly 
observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  where  Tro- 
phonius  had  a  cave  and  a  temple.  Lysimachas 
destroyed  it,  and  carried  part  of  the  inhabitaati 
to  Ephestts.  It  had  been  founded  by  an  Acfaeaiaa 
colony,  under  one  of  the  tons  of  Codrot.  Siralb. 
\4.^Horat.  1,  ep,  11,  ▼.  1.-^Hendoi.  1,  c 
142.— Cic.  \,Div.SS. 

Lbbena,  a  commercial  town  of  Crete,  witb 
a  temple  sacred  to  JEsculapius.  Pom.  2,  c.  26. 

L£buitho8  and  Lebtnthos,  an  island  In  the 
JSgean  sea,  near  Patmos.  Strab.  10. — MeUif 
2,  c.  I.—Ovid,  Met.  8,  v.  222. 

LechjBum,  now  Pelago,  a  port  of  Corinth  in 
the  bay  of  Corinth.  iSlol.  Tkeb.  2,  r.  381.— Ltv. 
82,  c.  23. 

Lectum ,  a  promontory,  now  cape  Baba,  se- 
parating Troas  from  i£olia.    lit.  37,  c.  37. 

LscTTHust  a  town  of  Euboea. 

Leda,  a  daughter  of  king  Thetpins  and  Eo- 
rythemis,  who  married  Tyndarus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta. She  was  seen  bathing  in  the  river  Enrotas 
by  Jupiter,  when  she  was  some  few  days  ad- 
vanced in  her  pregnancy,  and  the  god,  strode 
with  her  beauty,  resolved  to  deceive  her.  He 
persuaded  Venus  to  change  herself  into  an  ea- 
gle, while  he  attorned  the  form  of  a  swan,  and 
after  this  metamorphosis,  Jupiter,  as  if  feaifnl 
of  the  tyrannical  cmelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled 
through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  wil- 
lingly sheltered  the  tremblinfc  twan  from  the 
assaults  of  hit  superior  enemy.  The  careaaai 
with  which  the  naked  Leda  received  the  twan, 
enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  himtelf  of  his  tilna- 
tioD,  and  nine  nontin  after  tbit  odTeaSiire, 
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tiie  wii^  of  Tjateas  bre«|^t  foifh  two  eggi,  of 
oBe  of  which  sprsng  Polla  and  Helena,  and  of 
the  other  Castor  luid  Clytemnestra.  The  two 
former  were  deemed  the  ofispnog  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  othera  claimed  Tyndams  for  their  father. 
Some  mythologists  attribute  thii  armour  to  Ne- 
meas,  and  not  to  Leda;  and  they  further  men- 
tion, that  Leda  was  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  which  sprang  from  the  eggs 
brovght  forth  by  Nemesis.  [  Vid.  Helena  ]  To 
reconcile  this  diversity  of  opinions,  others  main- 
tain that  Leda  received  the  name  of  Nemesis  af- 
ter death.  Homer  and  Hesiod  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter  into  a  swan, 
whence  some  have  imagined  that  the  fable  was 
unknown  to  these  two  ancient  poets,  and  proba- 
bftbly  invented  since  their  age.  JSipoUod.  1,  c. 
S,  I.  S,  c.  lO.—Omd.  Met.  6,  v.  lOd.^Hesiod. 
IT,  V.  66.~./^^m.  fab  IL—boer,  m  Hd.-- 
Himer,  Od.  11. — Emrip.  in  Ud.-^^-A  famons 
dancer  in  the  ago  oiJuventd  6,  v.  6S. 

Ledjsa,  an  epithet  giren  to  Hennione,  &c. 
as  related  to  Leda.     Virg.  jEn.  S,  y .  S2S, 

Lbdus,  now  LtZj  a  river  of  Gaul  near  the 
modem  Montpelier.    Jtfeto,  2,  c.  6. 

L£gio,  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, whose  numbers  have  been  different  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  legion  under  Romulus  con- 
sisted of  SOOO  foot  and  300  horse,  and  was  soon 
alter  augmented  to  4000,  after  the  admission  of 
the  Sabines  into  the  city.  When  Annibal  was 
in  Italy  it  consisted  of  5000  soldiers,  and  after- 
wards it  decreased  to  4000,  or  4500.  Marius 
made  it  consist  of  6200,  besides  100  horse.  This 
was  the  period  of  its  greatness  in  numbers.  Livy 
speaks  of  ten,  and  even  eighteen,  legions  Jtept 
at  Rome.  During  the  consular  government  it 
was  usual  to  levy  and  fit  up  four  legions,  which 
were  divided  between  the  two  consols.  This 
namber  was  however  often  increased,  as  time 
and  occasion  required.  Augustus  maintained  a 
standing  army  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-five  le- 
gions, and  this  number  was  seldom  diminished. 
la  the  reign  of  Tiberius  there  were  27  legions, 
and  the  peace  establishment  of  Adrian  main- 
tained no  less  than  80  of  these  formidable  bri- 
gades. They  were  distributed  over  the  Roman 
empire,  and  their  stations  were  settled  and  per^ 
manent.  The  peace  of  Britain  was  protected 
by  three  legions;  sixteen  were  stationed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two  in 
Lower,  and  three  in  Upper  Germany;  one  in 
Noricom,  one  in  Rhaetia,  three  in  Moesia,  four 
in  Panoonia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  Eight  were 
fitatioaed  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  re- 
mained in  Syria,  and  two  in  Gappadocia,  while 
the  remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  were  guarded  each  by  a  single  legion. 
Besides  these,  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  pre- 
served by  20,000  soldiers,  who,  under  the  titles 
of  city  cohorts  and  of  praetorian  guards,  watched 
over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  capi' 
tal.  The  legions  were  distinguished  by  diiicr- 
eot  appellations,  and  generally  borrowed  their 
name  from  the  order  in  which  they  were  first 
raised,  as  primal  seeunda,  UrUay  qvtarta^  &c. 
Besaiies  this  distinction,  another  more  expres- 
sive was  generally  added,  as  from  the  name  of 
the  emperor  who  embodied  them,  as  •ivtgW' 


fa,  CkmUmMf  QaSbUmm,  FUma^  Ulpia,  7Vaj«- 
tia,  •^ntoniatia,  6lg.  from  the  provincss  or  quar- 
ters where  they  were  stationed,  as  JBrittnniea^ 
Cyrcnica,  GaUicOj  See.,  from  the  provisoes  which 
had  been  subdued  by  their  valour,  as  Parthiea, 
SeylkicaJ^ainca,  ^frUana,  &c.  from  the  names 
of  the  deities  whom  their  generals  pirticularly 
worshipped,  as  .Mincrvta,  •^Uinarii,  &c.,  or 
from  more  trifling  accidents,  as  Jtfmtai,  Fuiint- 
natris,  RapaXj  ^Adjutrix,  &c.  Each  legion  was 
divided  into  ten  edurtSf  each  cohort  into  three 
mompvii,  and  every  manipulus  into  ttiree  cen^ 
turies  or  onUms.  The  chief  commander  of 
the  legion  was  called  legaita,  lieutenint.  The 
standmpds  borne  by  the  legions  were  various.  In 
the  first  ages  of  Rome  a  wolf  was  the  standard, 
in  honour  of  Romulus;  after  that  a  ho{,  because 
that  animal  was  generally  sacrificed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty;  and  therefore  it  indicated 
that  war  is  undertaken  for  the  obtaining  of  peace. 
A  minotaur  was  sometimes  the  standard,  to  in- 
timate the  secrecy  with  which  the  general  was 
to  act,  in  commemoration  of  the  labyrinth. 
Sometimes  a  horse  or  a  boar  was  used,  till  the 
age  of  Marius,  who  changed  all  thsse  for  the 
eagle,  being  a  representation  of  that  bird  in  sil- 
ver, holding  sometimes  a  thunderbolt  in  its 
claws.  The  Roman  eagle  ever  aflei  remained 
in  use,  though  Trajan  made  use  of  the  dragon. 

Leitus,  or  Lbtus,  a  commander  of  the  Bao- 
tians  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was  laved  from 
the  victorious  hand  of  Hector  and  from  death 

by  Idomeneus.    Homer,  II,  2,  6,  and  17. 

One  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of  Alector.  JinoUod. 
2,  c.  9. 

Lelats,  a  dog  that  never  failed  ts  seize  and 
conquer  whatever  animal  he  was  ordered  to 
pm'sue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and 
Procris  reconciled  herself  to  her  kusband  by 
presenting  him  with  that  valuable  present.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Procris  had  received  it  from 
Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the  dangerous  wounds 
of  which  she  had  cured  him.     Bygin,  fab.  128. 

—Ovid.  Met,  1,  v.  771.— ^ous.  9,c.  19. 

One  of  Actaeon's  dogs.     Ovid,  Met.  S,  v.  21 1. 

Leleges,  (a  kiytty  to  gather)  a  wandering 
people,  composed  of  difierent  unconnected  na- 
tions. They  were  origioally  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
ria,  and  went  to  the  Trojan  wcr  with  Altes  their 
king.  Achilles  plundered  their  country,  and 
obliged  (hem  to  retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ualicamassus,  where  they  fixed  their  habita- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  Megan 
bore  this  name  for  some  time,  from  Lelex,  one 
of  their  kings.  Sirob,  1  and  S,—Hmer.  11,21, 
V  86.— Ptin.  4,  c.  7, 1.  6,  c.  30.— Fiiy.  JEn. 
8,  V.  726.— Paw.  S,  c.  1. 

Lelegeis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  be- 
cause once  possessed  by  the  Leleges.  Plin,  5, 
C.29. 

Lelex,  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a  colo- 
ny to  Megara,  where  he  reigned  absut  200  years 
before  the  Trojan  war.  His  subjects  weic  call- 
ed from  him  LtlegeSf  and  the  pbce  Ldtgeia 

miBnitt.     Paw  S,  c.  1. A  Greek,  who  was 

the  first  king  of  Laconia  in  Pelopoinesus.  His 
subjects  were  also  called  Leleges,  and  the  coun- 
try where  he  reigned  Lelegia,    Id. 

Lemaku,  a  place  in  Britain,  wliere  Caesar  is 
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mt^ntd  to  h«fe  ftnl  landad,  «id 
placed  bj  wnie  at  Lune  ia  Kent. 

LsMAmus,  a  lake  io  the  cooatrr  of  tlie  Al- 
lebroges,  through  fvhich  the  Rhone  flowt  bj  Ge- 
aera.  it  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Qenera  or 
Lamanae.    imtm.  1,  r.  S96 — Jlfefo,  t,  e.  6. 

Lbmnoi,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  be* 
tween  T^nedos,  Iinbros,  and  Samothraoe.  It 
was  sacvad  to  Volcan,  called  Ltmmw  paUtf 
who  fell  there  when  kicked  down  from  heaven 
bjr  Jupiter.  [Vid.  Valcaous.]  it  was  cele- 
brated for  two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the 
Lemnian  women  murderiog  theur  hosbands, 
[Vii,  HiiMipjle,]  and  that  of  theLemnians,  or 
Pelasgi,  in  killing  all  the  children  they  had  had 
b^  some  Athenian  women,  whom  thej  had  car- 
ried away  to  become  their  wives.  These  two 
acts  of  cruelty  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of 
Acmniflii  odiom,  which  is  applied  to  ail  barhar^ 
ens  and  ahuman  deeds.  The  first  inhabitants 
of  Lemnss  were  the  Pelasgi,  or  rather  the  Thra- 
aians,  who  were  murdered  by  their  wives.  Af- 
ter them  came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian  wi- 
dows by  the  ArKonaots,  whose  descendants  were 
at  last  txpelled  by  the  Peiawi,  about  lioa 
years  beAre  the  Christian  era.  Lemnos  is  about 
11  £  milet  in  ciieumference,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  says,  that  it  is  often  shadowed  by  mount 
Atfaos,  though  at  the  distance  of  87  miles,  it 
Ims  been  called  /fipsipyls,  from  queen  Hipsi- 
pyle.  It  is  famous  for  a  certain  kind  of  earth 
or  chalk,  called  frrra  Ltmnia,  orferrasfgilfoto, 
from  the  seal  or  impression  which  it  can  bear. 
As  die  inhabitants  were  blacksmiths,  the  poets 
have  taken  qceasion  to  fix  the  foiges  of  Vulcan 
ia  that  ishmd,  and  to  consecrate  the  whole  coun- 
try to  his  divinity.  Lemnos  is  also  celebrated 
for  a  lab^irinth,  which,  according  to  some  tra- 
ctions, surpassed  those  of  Crete  and  Egypt 
Some  remains  of  It  were  still  visible  la  the  sige 
«f  Pliny.  The  island  of  Lemnos,  now  called 
AwKmeas,  was  reduced  under  the  power  of 
Athene  by  Miltiades,  and  the  Cariaas,  who  then 
inhabited  it,  obliged  to  emigrate.  Vint.  JBn, 
a,  V.  464.— tfemer.  /i.  1,  v.  59S.~C.  Jiep,  m 
Mm.^aMt,  1,  t,  and  7.— Herodot.  6,  c.  140. 
— JMeia,  t,  c  1,-^JSpoUim,  1,  arg.-^Fite.  2,  v. 
78.^a0id.  JM,  Jim.  S,  v.  672.— flkotf .  S.  Theb. 
274. 

LauoTicas,  a  people  of  Gaal,  now  Limoatiii 
if  Umoget.    Cin.  O.  7,  O.  4. 

Lbmoyii,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tecif.  de 
Osnn. 

Liirifaifl,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  an- 
cients supposed  that  the  souls,  after  death,  wan- 
dered all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the 
peace  of  iti  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits  were 
called  lam  faMkmm,  and  the  evil  ones  were 
loBown  by  tie  name  of  Larva ^  or  Lemwet.  They 
terrified  ths  good,  and  continually  haunted  the 
wicked  and  impious;  and  the  Romans  had  the 
superstition  to  celebrate  festivals  in  their  ho- 
nour, callsd  Lemuria,  or  LemwiOia,  in  the 
month  of  May.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Romulus  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother 
Remus,  flnou  whom  they  were  called  Aemiirie, 
and,  by  comption,  Lewurie.  These  sdemaities 
continued  tiree  nights,  during  which  the  temples 
of  the  godi  were  shut,  and  naniages  praUbltad. 


It  iwe  aaad  Aribe  paopla  to  throw  UaekbMM 
on  the  graves  of  the  debased,  or  to  bum  theaii, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insuii|iortabla 
to  them.  They  also  muttered  magical  wordiL 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  drums,  they  believed 
that  the  ghosts  would  depart,  and  no  longer  cone 
to  tenify  their  relations  upon  earth.  Omd.  A* 
6,  v.  421,  &C.— Horel.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  209.— Per** 
siwi.  5,  V.  186. 

Leuvua  and  LsMoaALU*   [Vid.  Lemuret.] 

Lbnaos,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  hMftt 
a  fHne  jrreaa.  There  was  a  festival  called  JLs> 
fMM,  celebrated  in  his  honour,  In  which  the 
ceremonies  observed  at  the  other  festivals  of  the 
god  chiefly  prevailed.  There  were,  besides, 
poetical  contentions,  fcc.    Pmu. — Vvg.  Q.  2, 

V.  4.  JBn.  4,  V.  207.— Omd.  Jtfet.  4,  v.  14. 

A  learned  grammarian,  ordered  by  Pompey  to 
translate  into  Latin  some  of  the  physical  maaa* 
scripts  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

LufT^LOS,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome^ 
which  produced  many  great  men  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  most  illustrious  were  L.  Cera. 
Leotolus,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  427,  who  diipened 

some  robbers  who  infested  Umbria. ^Batiatus 

Lentulus,  a  man  who  trained  op  some  gladiators 
at  Capua,  which  escaped  Afom  his  school.— 
Com.  Lentalus,  suraaaMd  ;9iire.  He  joined  in 
Catiline's  eonspinicy,  and  assisted  in  corrupting 
the  Allobroges.  He  was  convicted  in  full  senate 
by  Cicero,  and  pat  in  prison,  and  afterwards 
executed.— —A  consul  who  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.— «-Ca.  Lentulus,  surnamed  Giehitt- 
ctM,  was  made  consul,  A.  D.  26,  and  was,  seme 
time  after,  pot  to  death  by  Tiberius,  who  was 
jealoiis  ef  his  great  popularity.  He  wrote  aa 
histoiy,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  and  attempted 
also  poetry.^— L.  Lentelos,  a  friend  of  Pomp 
poy,  put  te  death  in  AlHca.— P.  Com.  Lea- 
tulos,  a  prsetor,  defeated  by  the  rebellions  slaves 

in  Sicily Leatulas  Spiather,  a  senator,  kia^ 

ly  used  by  J.  Csssar,  ficc. A  tribuae  at  the 

battle  of  Caanse. P.  Lentulus,  a  friead  ef 

Bratus,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (de  Ond.  1 ,  c.  48,) 
aa  a  great  and  consummate  stetesasan  Besides 
these,  there  am  a  few  others,  whose  oaase  ie 
only  mentioned  in  history,  and  whose  life  was 
Bot  marked  by  any  uncommon  event  Thecoo- 
sulshtp  was  in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli  ai  the 
years  of  Rome  427,  479,  617,  618,  669,  666, 
598,  &c.  reeil.  w9»n.— Lie.— Ftor^Piin^-^ 
Flirt.— £irtrop. 

Lao,  a  native  of  Byiaatiom,  who  flourished 
S60  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Hisphil^ 
sophical  and  political  taleati  endeared  him  te 
his  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent  upon 
every  important  occasion  as  ambassador  to 
Athens,  or  to  the  comrt  of  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia. This  monarch,  well  acquawted  wUh 
the  abilities  of  Leo,  was  sensible  that  his  viewa 
and  claims  to  Byiantium  would  never  succeed 
while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  sack 
a  patriotic  citisen.  To  remove  him  he  had  la- 
ooorse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  letter  was 
forged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn  promises  ef 
betraying  his  country  to  the  kins  of  Mncnisate 
for  money.  This  was  no  sooner  hnown  thaa  the 
people  ran  enraged  to  the  house  of  Leo,  aad  Ike 
phlloiopher,  to  areld  their  fo^,  and  wilheot  «l- 
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tMipfiagbit  juftiaettiM,  tlrtB|tl«(l  UMelf*  ^« 
iMt  written  lome  treatnes  apon  phytie,  and  alto 
fte  hjstofy  of  his  eoaotrj  and  the  wan  of  Philip, 

in  MTeabooki,  which  have  been  lost  Fhd. 

A  Corinthian  at  Syraeose,  fte.— -A  king  of 

Sparta. A  ton  of  Earycrates.  JUken.  12.-- 

FIbiloitr. An  eosperorof  the  east,  samamed 

the  TkradmL  He  reigned  17  years,  and  died 
A.  D.  474,  being  saeceeded  by  Leo  the  Second 
for  10  months,  and  aflerwards  by  Zeno. 

LnoooMoir,  a  monnment  and  teosple  erecfted 
by  the  Athenians  to  Pasitbea,  Theope,  and  En- 
bttle,  daoghters  of  Leos,  who  inmolated  them- 
idves  when  an  oracle  had  ordered  that,  to  stop 
the  raging  pestilence,  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
dtizeos  most  be  shed.  JBlUm,  12,  c.  28. — Oic 
;^.  D.  8,c.  19. 

LbocrXtis,  an  Athenian  general,  who  floor- 
iriied  B.  G.  460,  fcc.    Diod.  11. 

LsonXitAs,  a  son  of  Bteodes,  one  of  the 
seren  Theban  diieft  who  defended  the  city 
against  the  Argifes.     He  killed  iBgialeos,  and 

was  himself  kSled  by  Alcnwon. A  son  of 

Hector  and  Andromache.    Dicfyt.  Cret 

LcoDdovs,  one  of  the  Aigonaoti.    fWee. 

LsoGlfRAs,  an  Athenian  debaochee,  who 
BaintariDed  the  eoortesan  Mynhinn. 

Lbow,  a  king  of  SpaKa.  Hendtd.  7,  c.  204. 

A  town  of  Sicily,  near  Symcnse.  Lh.  24, 

c.  25. 

Lboma,  a  eoorteian,  called  alio  Lena.  Vid. 


LcoiriTVB,  one  or  Alexander's  generals.  His 
fbther's  name  was  Eaone.  He  distin^^iished  him- 
aclf  in  Alexander's  eonqaest  of  Asia,  and  once 
sared  the  king's  life  in  a  dangeroos  battle.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  at  the  general  divitioo 
of  the  profinees,  he  recdved  for  his  portion  that 
part  orPhtygia  which  borders  on  the  Hellespont 
He  was  empowered  by  Perdiccas  to  assist  Eo- 
nenes  in  making  himself  master  of  the  prorince 
of  Cappadocia,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  be 
was  ambitions  of  power  and  dominion.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereign^  of  Macedonia,  and 
secretly  oommnnicaled  to  fiamenes  the  different 
plam  he  meant  to  pursue  to  exeente  his  designs. 
He  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe  to  assist  Anti- 
pater  against  the  Athenians,  and  was  killed  in 
a  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  his  arriYal. 
Hiotonans  hare  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
luxury  of  Leonatus,  that  he  employed  a  number 
of  camels  to  procure  some  earth  from  Egrpt  to 
wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his  opfaiion,  it  seemed  better 
caleniatBd  for  that  purpose.  J'/itf.  tn  Alac.^ 
Own.  S,  c  12,  t  e,  c.  8.-.^l||sf<ll.  IS,  c.  2.— 

DM.  18 — O.  Mip.  in  fiwN. A  Macedonian 

with  Pyrrhns  in  Italy  against  the  Romans. 

Lbok1d4s,  a  celebrated  kingof  Lacedaemon, 
«f  the  family  of  the  Euristhenidm,  sent  by  his 
conntiymen  to  oppose  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
«*lm  had  invaded  Greece  witii  aboat  five  millions 
•fsonls.  Hewasoflbred  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
by  the  enemy,  if  he  would  not  opnose  his  views; 
Iwt  LaoBidas  heard  the  proposal  with  indigna* 
tion,  and  observed,  that  he  preferred  death  for 
ntiy,  tn  an  an  just  though  extensive  do- 
I  over  it  Before  the  engagement  Leonldas 
I  hh  ibldieni,  a»l  «cld  th«tt  all  tn  dlM 


hetrtily,  ai  fhey  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of 
Pluto.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Thermopylc, 
and  the  800  Spartans,  who  alone  had  refused  to 
abandon  the  scene  of  action,  withstood  the  ene* 
my  With  snch  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire,  wearied  and  conquered,  during  thite  sue- 
cessive  days,  till  EpbiaUcs,  a  TVacfainian,  had 
the  perfidy  U>  conduct  a  detachment  of  Persinns 
by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains,  whence  they 
suddenly  foil  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spartans,  and 
crushed  them  to  pieces.  Only  one  escaped  of 
theSOO;  he  returned  home,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed with  insalt  and  reproaches,  for  flying  inglo- 
riously  fVom  a  battle  in  which  his  bnrre  compa- 
nions, with  their  royal  leader,  bad  perislied.  Thia 
celebrated  battle,  which  happened  480  yean 
before  the  Christian  era,  taught  the  Greeks  to 
despise  the  number  of  the  Persians,  and  to  rely 
upon  their  own  strendh  and  intrepidity.  TesH 
pies  were  raised  to  the  follen  hero,  and  festivals, 
called  Leofiidsa,  yearly  celebrated  at  Sparta,  in 
which  free*bom  youths  contended.  Leonidat, 
as  he  departed  for  the  battle  from  Laoadmmen, 
gave  no  other  injaneHon  to  bis  wifo,  bat,  after 
his  death,  to  mairy  a  man  of  virtue  and  honour, 
m  raise  from  her  children  deserving  of  the  name 
and  greacnen  of  her  first  husband,  tferadof.  7, 

c.  120,  Icc^C.  Mp.  %H  Tkm.'-Jvmii,  2 

V^L  Mmt.  1,  c.  8.— Pans.  S,  c.  4.--Plirt.  «n 

Lye.  k  Olsom. A  king  of  Sparta  after  Areas 

II.  267  yean  before  Christ  He  was  driven  from 
his  kingdom  by  Cleombrotns,  bis  son-in-law,  and 
afterwards  re-established.— «-*A  preceptor  to 

Alexander  the  Great. ^A  friend  of  Paraienio, 

appointed  commander,  by  Alexander,  of  tie  sol- 
dien  who  lamented  the  death  of  Pamenio,  and 
who  formed  a  separate  cohort.  Curt  7,  c  2. 
A  leamed  man  of  Rhodes,  greatly  com- 
mended by  Strabo,  Ice. 

Lnoirmni  and  Lnoirriin,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
abont  five  miles  dismnt  from  the  sea-shore.  It 
was  bvilt  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  in  Eiboea, 
and  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  once  the 
hnbttation  of  the  Lsestrigones,  for  which  reason 
the  neighbouring  fields  are  often  called  LaOri" 
gonii  emiqii.  The  countiy  was  extremely  fruit- 
ful, whence  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  magazine 
of  Sicily.  The  wine  which  it  produced  was  the 
best  of  the  island.  The  people  of  Leontiom  im- 
plored the  nssistance  of  the  Athenians  against 
the  Syracosans,  B.  C.  427.  Thvc^d,  B,^Poiyb. 
7._0oid.  IbH.  4,  V.  467.— JM.  14,  v.  126.-- 
Cic.  in  Verr.  5. 

Lbontium,  a  celebrated  eonrtezan  of  Atheov, 
who  studied  philosophy  under  Epicurus,  and  be- 
came one  or  his  most  renowned  pupils.  She 
prostituted  herself  to  the  phtloMpher's  scholars, 
and  even  to  Epicurus  hiauelf,  if  we  believe  tte 
reports  which  were  raised  by  some  of  his  ene- 
mies. IVid,  Epicurus.]  Metrodonts  shared 
herfavoun  in  0iemoat  unbounded  manner,  ind 
by  him  she  had  a  son,  to  whom  Epicurus  was  so 
partial,  that  be  recommended  him  to  his  exeeu- 
ton  on  his  dying  bed.  Leontinm  not  only  pro- 
fessed herself  a  warm  admirer  and  follower  of 
the  doctrines  of  Bpicnms,  but  she  even  wroto  a 
book  in  support  of  them  aeainst  Theophrastns. 
This  book  was  valoable,  if  we  believe  the  taa- 


tiflMiy  aad  criUdM  oCGIaaio,  wbo 
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parity  and  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  tnily 
Attic  turn  of  the  expressions.  Leontiom  had  alio 
a  daarhter  called  Danac,  who  married  Sophron. 
de.  Se  JVlrf.  D.  1,  c.  S3. 

Leoktocbpbalus,  a  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Pfarygia.    Pivt. 

LEOWTOif,  or  Lbontop5lis,  a  town  of  Egypt 
where  lions  were  worshipped.  JEtum.  H.  wfn. 
12,  c.  7 Piin.  5,  c.  10. 

LEONTTCBiDas.     Vid.  Leotycbides. 

Leos,  a  son  of  Orpheus,  who  immolated  his 
three  daughters  for  the  good  of  Athens.  Vid. 
Leooorion. 

Leosthenes,  an  Athenian  general,  who,  after 
Aleiander^s  death,  drove  Antipater  to  Thessaly, 
where  he  besieged  him  in  the  town  of  Lamia. 
The  saccess  wUch  for  a  while  attended  his  arms 
was  soon  changed  by  a  fatal  blow  which  he  re^ 
ceived  from  a  stone  thrown  by  the  besieged,  B.C. 
S2S.  The  death  of  Leosthenes  was  followed  by 
a  total  defeat  of  the  Athenian  forces.  The  fu- 
neral oration  over  his  body  was  pronounced  at 
Athens  by  Hyperides,  in  the  absence  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  had  been  lately  banished  for  taking 
a  bribe  from  Harpalus.  (Vid,  Lamiacum.) 
Diod.  17  and  18.-> Strob.  9. — Another  general 
of  Athsns,  condemned  on  account  of  the  bad 
saccess  which  attended  his  arms  against  Pepa- 
rethos. 

LeottghIdes,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Me- 
uares,  of  the  family  of  the  Psoclidse.    He  was 
set  over  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  by  his  courage 
and  vabur  he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  war  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said  that  he 
cheered  the  spirits  of  bis  fellow  soldiers  at  My- 
cale, who  were  anxious  for  their  countrymen  in 
Greece,  by  raising  a  report  that  a  battle  had 
been  fought  at  Piattea,  to  which  the  barbarians 
had  been  defeated.  This  succeeded,  and  though 
the  information  was  false,  yet  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Plataea,  in  which  the  Greeks  obtained 
the  fictory  the  same  day  that  the  Persian  fleet 
was  destroyed  at  Mycale.    Leotychides  was  ac- 
cused of  a  capital  crime  by  the  £phori,  and,  to 
avoid  the  punishment  which  his  guilt  seemed  to 
deserve,  be  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Tegea,  ivhere  he  perished  B.  C.  469,  after  a 
reign  of  22  years.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Archidamus.     Paus.  3,  c.  7  and  8. — 
JDiofi,  1 1......A  son  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  by 

Timea.  The  legitimacy  of  his  birth  was  dis- 
puted by  eome,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  ascending  the  throne  of  Sparta  by 
Lysander,  though  Agis  had  declared  him  upon 
his  death-bed  his  lawful  son  and  heir,  and  Ag&- 
silaas  was  appointed  in  bis  place.  C.  ^ep,  in 
»^,^Plut,^Puiu$.  S,  c.  8. 

Lephtrium,  a  city  of  Cilicia. 

LbpIda,  a  noble  woman,  accused  of  attempts 
to  poison  heic  husband,  from  whom  she  had  been 
separated  for  20  years.    She  was  condemned 

under  Tiberius.     TacU,  ^Awn,  S,  c.  22. ^A 

woman  who  mairied   Scipio. ^Domitia,  a 

daughter  of  Drosus  and  Antooia,  great  niece  to 
Aagnstus,  and  aunt  to  the  emperor  Nero.  She 
if  described  by  Tacitos  as  a  common  prostitute, 
infamous  in  her  manners,  violent  in  her  temper, 
and  yet  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She  was  put  | 


to  dealh  by  means  of  her  rival  Agrippina,  Neroli 
mother.  TaeU, A  wife  of  Galba  the  em- 
peror  A  wife  of  Cassius,  &c. 

Lspfaws  M.  iEMiLius,  a  Roman,  celebrated 
as  being  one  of  thi  triumvirs  with  Augustus  and 
Antony  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  ambition,  to  which  was  added 
a  nanrowness  of  mind,  and  a  great  deficiency  of 
military  abilities.  He  was  sent  against  Cssar's 
murderers,  and  sometime  after  he  leagued  with 
M.  Antony,  who  had  gained  the  heart  of  his 
I  soldiers  by  artifice,  and  that  of  their  commander 
by  his  address.  When  his  influence  and  power 
{■among  the  soldiers  had  made  him  one  of  the 
triumvirs,  he  showed  his  cruelty,  like  his  col- 
leagues, by  his  proscriptions,  and  even  suffered 
his  own  brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dagger  of 
the  trtumrirate.  He  received  Africa  as  his  por^ 
tion  in  the  division  of  the  empire;  but  his  indo- 
lence soon  rendered  htm  despicable  in  the  eyes 
of  his  soldiers  and  of  his  colleagues-,  and  Au- 
gustus, who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  un- 
popularity of  Lepidus,  went  to  his  camp  and 
obliged  him  to  resign  the  power  to  which  be  was 
entitled  as  being  a  triumrir.  After  this  degra- 
ding event,  he  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  retired, 
by  order  of  Augustus,  to  Cerceii,  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  Latium,  where  he  ended  his  days 
in  peace,  B.  C.  13,  and  where  he  was  forgotten 
as  soon  as  out  of  power.  Appian. — Phi-  in 
•^ug. — Flor.  4,  c.  6  and  7. A  Roman  con- 
sul, sent  to  be  the  guardian  of  young  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  whom  his  father  had  left  to  the  care 
of  the  Roman  people.  TaeU.  Jhm,  2,  c  67. — 
Jiutin.  30,  c.  3.-— —A  son  of  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus.  He  was  intended  by 
Caius  as  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire.  He 
committed  adultery  with  Agrippina  when  young. 
Dion.  69.— ^-An  orator  mentioned  by  Cicero  in 
Bftt*. A  censor,  A.  U.  C.  734. 

Lepinus,  a  mountain  of  itely.     Cchm.  10. 

Lbpoktii,  a  people  at  the  source  of  the  Rhine. 
I^lin.  3,  c.  20 

Lepros,  a  son  of  Pyrgeus,  who  built  a  town 
in  Eiis,  ivhich  he  called  after  his  own  name. 
He  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  eat  as  much  as 
Hercules;  upon  which  he  killed  an  ox  and  eat  it 
op.  He  afterwards  challenged  Hercules  to  a 
trial  of  strength,  and  was  killed.  Pans-  6,  c.  5. 

Lephictm  or  Lepreos,  a  town  of  Elis.  Cic. 
6.  ^tf .  2.-^PUn.  4,  c.  5. 

IdEPTiNEs,  a  general  of  Demetrius,  who  or- 
dered Cn.  Octavins,  one  of  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors, to  be  put  to  death. A  son  of  Her- 

mocrates,  of  Syracuse,  brother  to  Dionysias. 
He  was  sent  by  his  brother  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  experienced  so  much  success,  that 
be  sunk  fifty  of  their  ships.  He  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Mago,  and  banished  by  Dionysius. 
He  always  continued  a  faithful  friend  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  brother,  though  naturally  an  avow- 
ed enemy  to  tyranny  and  oppression.  He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians.  Oiod. 

16. ^A  famous  orator  at  Athens,  who  end^- 

voured  to  onload  the  people  from  oppressive 
taxes.  He  was  opposed  by  Demosthcines.— — 
A  tyrant  of  Apollonia,  in  Sicily)  who  aurrender- 
ed  Co  TimoleoD.    Died,  16. 
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Lsm,  the  name  of  two  eitiM  of  Aflri€a>  Me 
of  which,  called  Mi^,  now  LebidOf  was  near 
the  Syrtea,  and  bad  baeo  bailt  by  a  Tyriaa  or 
SidouaB  colony .  The  other,  called  ^fuior,  now 
IcMte,  was  about  eigbteea  Romaa  miles  from 
Adnmetam.  It  paid  every  day  a  talent  to  the 
repablic  of  Carthage,  by  way  of  tribate;  Luban. 
3,T.  251 — Piin.  6,  c  19 — SaU%ut.  in  Jug. 
71.— Jtfeio,  1,  c.  8.-.Slra6.  S,  v.  266.— C«s. 
C.  2,  c.  S6  .—Cie.  6.  Fcrr.  69 

Lbbia,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  on  the 
coast  c^  Caria,  about  eighteen  miles  in  circom- 
ference,  peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony.  Its  in- 
habitants were  Tcry  dishonest.  Strab.  10. — 
Heroda,  5,  c.  126. 

LsalNA  or  Plakasu,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  east 
of  the  Rhone.     TaeU*  Jiwu.  1,  c.  S. 

Lbbma,  a  country  of  Argolis,  celebrated  for 
a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  of  their 
mordered  husbands.  It  was  there  also  that 
Hercules  killed  the  i^moun  hydra.  Virg.  .Sn. 
6,  V.  803,  1.  12,  r.  617.— Slro^.  8 — Mgla,  2, 
c   8.— OfW.  ^Met,  1,  ▼.   697.— Liicret.  6.— 

8UU.  Tkeh.  4,  v.  688.— ^poZiod.  2,  c.  16. 

There  was  a  festival,  called  Lcnutn,  celebrated 
there  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Proserpine,  and 
Ceres.  The  Argives  used  to  carry  fire  to  this 
solemnity  from  a  temple  upon  mount  Cratbis, 
dedicated  to  Diana.    Pam. 

LuLo,  a  small  island  qa  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
called  also  Lerina* 

Lkmos.    Fitf.  Lbbia. 

Lksbos,  a  laige  island  in  the  £gean  f^  now 
Jmown  by  the  name  of  MetiHn^  168  miles  in 
circumference.  It  has  been  seveially  called 
JEgirm,  Lmoj  .£tiUope,  and  Pdatg^t,  from  the 
Pelasgi,  bj  whom  it  was  first  peopled;  Maetxria^ 
from  Macareoswho  settled  in  it,  and  LeAta 
from  the  son4n-law  and  successor  of  Macareas 
ivbo  bare  the  same  name.  The  chief  towns  of 
Lesbos  were  Metbymna  and  Mitylene.  Lesbos 
was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  they  were 
afterwards  subjeeted  to  the  neighbouring  pow- 
€rs»  The  wine  which  it  produced  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  still  is  in  the 
same  repute  among  the  moderns.  The  Lesbians 
were  celebrated  amon|;  the  ancients  for  their 
skill  in  music,  and  (heir  women  for  their  beauty; 
but  the  general  character  of  the  people  was  so 
debauched  and  dissipated,  that  the  epithet  of 
JLeshian  was.  often  used  to  signify  debauchery 
and  extravagance.  Lesbos  has  given  birth  to 
many  illustnoos  persons,  such  as  Arion,  Ter- 
pander,  &c.  The  best  verses  were  by  way  of 
aminence  often  called  Luboxitn  cartnent  from 
Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves for  their  poetical  compositions,  and  were 
also  natives  of  the  place.  Diod,  5.^'Slrab. 
13.— Ftiiff.  G.  2,  V.  90.— Horoi.  1,  op.  11^ 
I/erodol.  J,  c.  160. 

Lbsbus  or  Lbsbos,  a  son  of  Lapithas,  grand- 
son of-  .£o1qs,  who  married  Metbymna,  daugh- 
ter of  Macareus.  He  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  island  over  which 
be  reigned. 

Lescbbs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  600,    Some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
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aatber  of  flie  litfle  Iliad,  of  which  only  few 
verses  remain  quoted  by  Pm»>  10,  c.  26. 

LasTBTGtfvBS.     Vid,  LsBstrygenei. 

LbtInun,  a  town  of  Propontis,  built  by  M 


LmruMVi,  a  river  of  Lydia,  flowing  by  Mag^ 
nesia  ioto  the  Meander.  Stndf.  10,  Ace.— 
Another  of  Macedonia— Of  Crete. 

Letub,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose  wa- 
ters the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they  had 
been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in  Tai^ 
tarns.  It  had  the  power  of  making  them  forget 
whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or  l^ard,  before; 
as  the  name  implies,  \«d-»,  oMivion.— Ladie 
is  a  river  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes,  Which  runt 
under  the  ground,  and  some  time  after  rises 
again,  wheoce  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the 

Lethean  streams  of  oblivion. There  is  also 

a  river  of  that  nanse  in  Spain.— —Another  in 
Boeotia,  whose  waters  were  dmok  by  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonias.  Lueoik 
9,  V.  S66.— Ooid.  Trwl.  4,  el.  1,  v.  47 Vwg. 

0.  4,  V.  646.  JEn,  6,  v.  714.— /in/.  1,  v.  2S6» 

1.  10,  V.  666.— Patu.  »,  c.  S9.-.fior«<.  4,  od. 
7,  V.  27. 

Lbtus,  a  mountain  of  Liguria.  Lie.  41,  e» 
18. 

LbtIna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  action  of  the  person  who  took  up  from 
the  ground  a  newly  born  child,  after  it  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  midwife.  This  was  gene* 
rally  done  by  the  father,  and  so  religiously  ob* 
served  was  this  ceremony,  that  the  legitimaiff 
of  a  child  could  be  disputed  without  it. 

Lbuca,  a  town  of  the  Salentines  near  a  cape 
of  the  same  name  in  Italy.     Luctm.  6,  v.  876. 

A  town  of  Ionia— of  Crete    «■  of  Ax- 

golis.     Strab,  6,  £lc. 

Leucas  or  LancADiA,  an  island  of  the  loniaov 
sea  DOW  called  St.  JMatiro,  near  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  famous  for  a  promontory  called  lAueaU^ 
LevaUi  or  Lencaies,  where  desponding  lovers 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea.  Sappho  bad  re- 
course to  this  leap  to  free  herself  from  the  vio- 
lent  passion  which  she  entertained  for  Pbaon^ 
The  word  is  derived  from  ^.ti/xoc,  vftite,  on 
account  of  the  whiteness  of  its  rocks.  Apollo 
had  a  temple  on  the  pronumtory,  whence  he  is 
often  called  Leucadws.  The  island  was  for- 
merly joined  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  the  inhabitants  dug  through 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ovid.  Heroid. 
16,  v.  171.— Sfr«b.  6,  &c.— AaZ.  15,  v.  302.— 

Virg.  -En.  S,  v.  274, 1.  8,  v.  677. ^A  town 

of  Phoenicia. 

Lbucasiov,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8, 
c.  26. 

Leucaspis,  a  Lycian,  one  of  the  companions 
of  ^neas,  drowned  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Vifg, 
.^n.  6,  V.  SS4. 

Lbccate.     Vid.  Leucas. 

LsncB,  a  small  island  in  the  Euxine-sea,  of 
a  triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Borystbenes.  According  to  the 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were  plac* 
ed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  en- 
joyed perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  V>  entitle 
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them.  Fnm  (hat  drBimsiMMie  it  Ims  fihtm 
been  eriled  the  Maid  of  the  Mene^,  Ice.  Ac- 
cording to  tone  tteeomfts  AcMliet  «eletanted 
iheve  mt  nitpliflilt  with  ^Aigeoin,  or  rather 
Helen,  ami  shared  the  pleamres  of  the  place 
wMilhe»anetorAjax,fce.  8fni6.  2.-Jtfrto, 
^f  e.  ^t^y^tntni 

One<tfrthe 

'iMo  his  hingdoin. 

Laoci,  a  people  ef  Ganl,  between  the  Mosetfe 
and  Ae  Maese.    Thefr  capital  is  now  called 

TVtil.     Cos,  B.  G.  1,  e.  40. ^Mountains  on 

the  -west  or  Crete,  appearing  at  a  distance  like 
whUt  chmds,  whence  the  name. 

LavcippE,  oae  <^the  Ooeanldes. 

LatrcippiDBs,  tfM  daoghlers  of  Leacippas. 
V4d.  Leocippas. 

Lsucippus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab- 
den,  about  4t8  years  before  Christ,  disciple  to 
Keno.  He  was  the  flnt  who  invented  the  fa- 
mMM  system  of  atoms  and  of  a  vacnum,  which 
was  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by  Demo- 
eritus  and  Epicures.  Many  of  bis  hypotheses 
hare  been  adopted  by  the  moderns,  with  adran- 
tage.  Diogenes  has  ivritten  his  life A  bro- 
ther of  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  who  married 
Philodice  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  whom  he  had 
4wo  daughters,  HHafra  and  Phoebe,  known  by 
the  patronymic  of  Leacippides.  They  were 
carried  away  by  their  cousins  Castor  and  Pellox, 
ae  Aey  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials 
with  Lyncens  and  Idas — Orid.  Fast.  5,  t. 
TOL-^Horf.  s,  c.  10,  8cc — Fat«.  8,  c.  11 

and  26 A  son  of  Xanthus,  descended  from 

Balleropbon.  He  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  one  of  his  sisten,  and  when  he  was  unable  to 
check  or  restrain  his  unnatural  passion,  he  re- 
solved to  gratify  it.  He  acquainted  his  mother 
with  It,  and  threatened  to  murder  himself  if  she 
attempted  to  oppose  his  views  or  remove  his  af- 
(hetion.  The  mother,  rather  than  lose  a  ton 
wham  she  tenderiy  loved,  cherished  his  passion, 
and  by  her  consent  her  daughter  yielded  herself 
to  (he  arau  of  her  brother.  Some  time  after 
the  father  resolved  to  give  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  a  Lyciaa  prime.  The  future  husband 
was  informed  (hat  (he  daughter  of  Xanthus  se- 
cretly enteitained  a  lover,  and  he  communicated 
the  intetligeace  to  the  father.  Xanthas  upon 
this  secretly  aratehed  his  daughter,  and  when 
Leacippos  bad  introduced  himself  to  her  bed, 
the  Ikther;  in  his  eagerness  to  discover  the  se- 
ducer, occasioned  a  little  noise  hi  the  room. 
The  daughter  was  alarmed,  and  as  she  attempt- 
ed to  escape  she  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
her  father,  who  took  her  to  be  the  lover.  Leu- 
cippus  came  to  her  assistance,  and  stabbed  his 
Ihtber  in  the  dark,  without  knowing  who  he  was. 
This  aceidental  parricide  obliged  Leucippus  to 
iy  from  his  eonntrr.  He  came  to  Crete,  where 
the  inhabitants  reiosed  to  give  him  an  asylum, 
when  acquainted  with  the  atroeiousness  of  his 
crime,  and  he  at  last  came  to  Ephesus,  where 
he  died  in  the  greatest  misery  and  remorse. 

Htrmemnax  apwi  Pwrtken,  c.  5 A  son  of 

€Bnomaus,  who  became  eaamoured  of  Daphne, 
and  to  obtain  her  cenfldence  disguised  himself 
in  a  female  dress,  and  attended  his  mistress  a3 
t  ooBipaBiott.     H«  gaiacd  (he  afl|etiofii  ef 


hjrhis 

iMit  bii  aiaiioe  at  last  provad  ihlil  through  the 
■linaace  andjenlaasy  of  hb  rival  A|iolto;  ftr 
when  Dn^rtine  and  her  atieadaato  were  hattui^ 
«a  the  Ladoa,  the  seiaf  Leacippaa  was  diaeovar- 
ad,  and  he  perished  by  the  darts  of  (he  ffe— toe 

Fmike%.  Erdk.  c.  Ih.-^Bmm.  S,  c.  SO. A 

•OBof  UerealasbyMane,oneofthedaaghtan 
ofThespias.    w^mIImI  S,  c  1. 

LaucftLA,  a  part  of  Cyprus. 

Lbooon,  a  (yraat  of  Bosphoras,  who  livad  in 
great  tpiiniacy  with  the  Aiheoiaas.  Hewaia 
great  patron  of  the  aseful  arts,  and  greatly  as- 

eouraaed  commerce.    flVrob. — INod.  14. ^A 

son  of  Athamas  and  Themiito.    Perm.  •,  c. 

22. A  king  of  Pantas  killed  by  hb  heolher, 

whose  bed  he  had  daAled.    (Md.MA.8. 

Atownof  AtHcaDearCytaaa.  ifsradDt.  4,c. 
100. 

Lbocone,  a  daui^ter  of  ApMdas,  who  gave 
her  name  to  a  IbunUia  of  Areadia.  Paw.  8, 
C.44. 

L«vc5hbs,  a  sea  of  Haieaics.    t^mflod. 

Lbvconoe,  a  daughter  of  Lrambes.  The 
Leecoaoe  to  wliom  Horace  admnesset  hb  I  od. 
11,  seems  to  be  a  fietitioas  naose. 

LaooopftraA,  a  place  on  the  bthoMt  of  Co- 
rinth, where  the  Aehmaai  were  defeated  by  the 

consul  Mummias. ^A  prooMmtory  six  uHlea 

east  from  Rhagiam  in  Italy,  where  (ha  Appe* 
nines  terminate  and  eiek  into  the  sea. 

L«uctfnmTt,'a  tavpla  ef  Dtsma,  with  a  eity 
of  the  same  name,  near  (he  Mssander.  The 
goddess  was  represented  aader  (he  figva  of  a 
woman  vrith  many  breasts,  and  crowned  wi(fa 

victorf. Aa  andentnameof  Teeados.  PSmi. 

10,  c.  14.— Araft.  19  and  14. 

LaocoptfLit,  a  tows  of  Caria. 

Laucos,  a  rivar  of  Macedeaia  near  FfdM. 
A  man,  he.  Hi.  Idomeneas. 

LatroosiA,  a  small  island  in  the  T^rriiaee 
sea.  It  received  its  name  from  one  of  the  ceai*- 
panlons  of  £neas,  who  was  drowned  (here,  or 
(hmi  one  of  the  Sirens,  who  was  thraam  tharo 
by  the  sea.  fifra».  6.-i^0rid.  Met,  15,  t.  709. 

Laocosf  an,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  caUed 
afterwards  Cappadociaos.  Streik.  IS.  Tke 
same  name  b  given  to  tbeinhabitanto  ef  Cilieie 
where  it  borden  on  Cappadocia.  C*  •Mp.  14, 
c.  1. 

LbocSthob  or  LatTCoraiA,  the  wife  of  Atha- 
mas, dianged  into  a  sea  deity.  [Fid.  Ino.]  She 
was  ealled  Matara  by  (he  Bomaas,  who  rabed 
her  a  temple,  where  all  (he  people,  partiealariy 
womea,  odered  vows  fer  (hair  brother^  cbu- 
dren.  They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to  prated 
their  own  children,  becaase  lao  had  heaa  att> 
fortunate  in  bar's.  No  female  slaves  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  tempte,  or  if  thev  eurioaity 
templed  (hem  to  traasgress  (hb  rale,  thi^  wan 
beaten  airay  with  the  greatest  aavcrity.  To  thb 
supplicating  for  other  people's  dUldrea,  O^ 
alhidei  in  diese  lines:  Fut.  0. 
Mn  Utrnm  hone  fro  ifirps  med  pia'mafer  ad»- 

•^' 
Jywi  pafMN  jelie  aita  ,^1100  parent. 

^A  dauf^ler  of  kiag  Orchanas  by  Emf^ 

noma*    Apollo  became  aaamoarad  01  aer,  mM 

touilrodaeehiiaieirtoharwitbi 
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nolher.  Their  happuew  wat  oonplete,  whea 
C^tia,  wlio  tMidwIy  Ua^A  Apoll«,  and  vm 
jeiriMtof  hit  MMMVtwith  Lencothoa,  «UtcoT«p- 
•d  the  whole  iatrigae  to  her  father^  who  order^ 
ed  hie  daughter  to  be  honed  aUte.  The  lover 
aaabia  to  lave  her  from  deadi,  ipriiiUed  nectar 
aid  aiBhreiia  oa  her  toiiih»  which  penetrating 
aa  far  as  the  botfy,  changed  it  into  a  beaatifal 
tree,  which  bean  the  fiaiikincense.  Ovid.  Met 
4,  r.  196.-*— An  itiand  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 

near  Cofireae. A  foantain  of  Samos. ^A 

town  af  Egypt of  Arabia,    ^eia,  ft,  c.  7. 

^A  part  of  Alia  which  produces  fraakin- 


Imoctma,  a  village  of  Bttotia,  between  Pli^ 
taea  and  ThMpia,  famous  for  the  victoiy  which 
EpaminondaB  the  Theban  general  obtaiaed  over 
the  Miperior  ibrce  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Spar- 
ia»  OB  the  Sih  of  Jvlj,  A.  C.  S71.  In  this  fa- 
aaaa  battle  4000  Spartans  were  fcillod,  with 
their  king  CleombrotiUt  and  no  mare  than  SOO 
Ttehans.  From  that  time  the  Spartaaa  lost  the 
empire  of  Greece,  which  they  had  obtained  for 
near  500  years.  Plut,  in  Pelqk.  Sf  ^get-^C. 
Mp.  tM  ljpam.-->AMlMl.  6,  c.  6. — XaufpkmL 
MBtL  Qrmi — DM.  1&— fauf.  lacon.-^de. 
di  ^,  ly  e.  18.  Tvm.  1,  e.  46.  M.  6,  ep.  1. 
— Sirafr.  9. 
LroGTaoM,  a  town  of  Lacooia.  8tnA,  S. 
Laucvs,  one  of  the  compaaioos  of  Ulysses, 
UUed  before  Troy  by  Aatiphns  soa  of  Priam. 
iXmier.  IL  4,  v.  491. 

LwicTAnAs,  a  river  of  Petopoaaesiis,  flow- 
iDfr  iato  the  Alpheat.  Pom.  6,  c  21. 
uvDnrs.    vid,  Lsviaas. 
.  LbvttchIdss,  a  LaeedmnooiaoT  made  king 
of  Sparta  on  the  expalsiaa  of  Demaratus.    He- 
rtdti.  6,  e.  66, 6ui.— ftd.  Leo^ides. 

Lsxovn,  a  people  of  Gaal,  at  the  moath  of 
Aa  Seine,  eoaqoered  with  ^reat  slaagbter  by 
a  lieiitettaat  of  J.  Cesar.     Cats.  Bell-  G. 

LiBANmy  a  celebrated  lophist  of  Aotioeh,  in 
the  age  of  Ifae  emperor  Jnliao.    He  was  edo- 
ealed  at  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  at  Antioch, 
whioh  pradaced  some  of  the  best  and  most  of 
the  literary  ebacacteis  of  the  age.  Libaaius  was 
natafally  vaio  and  arrogaat,  and  he  cootea^>tll- 
oasly  rtfbaBd  the  offers  of  the  empoor  Julian, 
who  wished  to  purchase  his  friendship  and  inti*. 
BMqr  by  raisiag  him  to  offices  of  the  greatest 
spleodoar  and  aflkieaee  in  the  empire.    VVbea 
Jnltan  had  imprisoned  the  senators  of  Antioch 
file  their  impertineace^  Lihanias  undertook  the 
deJhiiee  of  his  fellow-citiaeBs,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  the  emperor,  in  whioh  he  astonished  him  by 
Iba  boMnem  aad  indepeadenee  of  bis  eamres- 
aiaa%  aad  the  firmness  and  nsolntioo  of  bis 
Biiiid.  Seasa  of  his  oratioQs,  and  above  1600  of 
hie  letters,  are  ealaat;  ttiey  discover  much  affee* 
tetien  aad  obscuri^  of  style,  and  we  cannot  per- 
haps mneh  regret  the  lorn  of  writings  which  a^ 
Ibi^tod  Bothing  but  a  display  of  pedantry,  and 
^yotatioBs  from  Uooier.    iaiian  submitted  his 
arritings  to  ttie  judgment  of  Ubaaias  wilh  the 
greatest  eeafideace,  and  the  sophist  freely  re^ 
jgcted  or  approvedt  and  showed  that  he  was 
» attached  to  the 


lafhii 


than  theibrtuae 
The  time  of  his 


diMhismApawB.  ThabestediiioBofLthaains 
seems  to  be  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with  a  se- 
cond volume  published  by  Morell,  1627.  His 
epistles  have  been  edited  by  Wolf.  fol.  1738. 

LdBlirns,  a  high  mountain  of  Syria,  ihmous 
ibr  its  cedars.    5(rah.  6. 

LiBBtfTiwA,  a  soraame'of  Venus,  who  had  a 
toBiple  at  Rome,  where  the  young  women  used 
to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childish  amusements 
of  their  youth,  whea  arrived  at  nubile  years. 

Varro  dc  L.  L.  5,  c  6. 

loaaa,  a  suneaBie  of  Baeehus,  which  sigair 
Ass/fYs.  He  received  this  name  firom  his  de* 
livering  some  cities  of  Bmotia  firom  slavery,  or 
acoBiding  to  others,  becanse  wine,  of  which  he 
was  the  patron,  delivered  mankiiid  from  their 
cares,  and  made  them  speak  with  (ireedom  aad 
unconcern.  The  word  is  oAea  used  for  wine  it- 
self. Seme  de  fren^.  antm.  y 

LiB&u,  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine. 
Cic  in  Fer.  4,  c  48. A  name  giren  to  Ari- 
adne by  Bacchus,  or  Liber,  when  be  had  aiar- 
fied  her.  Omd.  Asl.  d,  v.  615. 

LiBEBAUA,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in  hoo* 
our  of  Bacchus  the  17th  of  March.  Slaves  were 
then  permitted  to  speak  with  fircedom,  and  eve- 
ry thing  bore  the  appearance  of  independence. 
They  are  much  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the 
Greeks.     Vuno. 

LiBiaTAs,  a  goddem  of  Rome,  who  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Aveotine,  raised  by  T.  Grac« 
chns,  and  improved  and  adorned  by  Pollio  with 
numy  elegant  statues  and  brazen  columos,  and 
a  gallery  la  which  were  deposited  the  public  acts 
of  the  state.  She  was  reproseoted  as  a  woman 
in  a  light  dress,  holdiag  a  rod  in  one  band,  and 
a  cap  ia  the  other,  both  signs  of  independeoce, 
as  the  former  wOs  used  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  mid  the  latter  was  worn 
by  slaves  who  were  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
Sometimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this 
animal  is  very  fond  of  liberty,  and  impatient 
when  confined.  £4e.  24,  c.  16, 1.  26,  c.  7 — 
(hid,  Tritt.  3,  el.  1,  v.  72.— P4iif.  m  Grac,— 
Dio.  Cos,  44. 

LiBETHRA,  a  fountain  of  Magnesia  In  Thes- 
saly,  or  of  Boeotia  accordiog  to  some,  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  who  from  theoce  are  called  Libeth- 
rida.  Virg,  EcL  7,  v.  21.— PUa.  4,  c.  9.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  3— Stra6.  9  and  10. 

LiBiTHBlaEs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  firom 
the  fountain  Libethra,  or  firom  mount  Libethrns 
in  Thrace. 

LiBici,  LiBBcn,  or  Lisai,  a  people  of  Gaal 
who  passed  into  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  364.  Lie,  6,  c 
36, 1.  21,  c.  38.— P/in.  3,  c.  17 — Polyb.  21 

LwItuu,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
orer  funerals.  According  to  some  she  is  the  same 
as  Veoas,  or  rather  Proserpine.  Servius  Tullias 
first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  where  every 
thing  necessary  for  funerals  was  exposed  to 
sale,  and  where  the  registers  of  the  dead  were 
usually  kept.  Dioi^.  HaL  4.— £av.  40,  c.  19. 
-^VoL  Max.  5,  0.  2.— PZia.  Qftasi.  Rom. 

LiBO,  a  friend  of  Pompey,  who  watehed  over 

the  fleet,  Iec.  Pkd. ^A  Roman  citixen,  &c. 

HtnA,  l,ep.l9 A  friend  of  the  first  trium* 

Virata,  who  killed  himself  and  was  condemned 
after  death. 
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LiBON,  a  Greek  architect  who  built  the  fa^  i  of  choosiog  priests  from  iStm  college'  to  the  peo- 


inouB  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He  flourish' 
ed  about  460  years  before  the  Christian  era.  | 
LiBOp&cENicEs,  the  inhabitaQto  of  the  ooun- 
trj  near  Carthage. 
LiBURNA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 
LiBERNiA,  Doif  Croatia^  a  country  of  lUyri- 
cum,  between  Istria  and  Da^atia,  whence  a  co-* 
lony  came  to  settle  in  Apulia,  in  Italy.  There 
were  at  Rome  a  number  of  men  whom  the  ma- 
gistrates employed  as  public  heralds,  who  were 
called  LUnarni,  probably  from  being  originally 
of  Libumian  extraction.  Some  ships  of  a  light 
construction  but  with  strong  beaks  were  also 
called  LUmmitmi  Properi.  2,  el.  1 1,  ? .  44.— 
Juv.  4,,v.  lb.^MartiaL  l,ep.60,  ▼.  33— flb- 
r0t.  1,  od.  37,  ▼.  30.— £pod.  I,  t.  I.—Iawm, 
3,  V.  634.— P/tn.  6,  ep.  16.— ^ete,  2,  c.  3.— 
Strab.  1 — Ptol.  2,  c.  11. 

LiburnIdes,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Libur- 
nia,  in  the  Adriatic.     Sirab.  6. 

LiBURKUM  MARE,  the  sea  which  borders  on 
the  coasts  of  LIbornia. 

LiBVRNOs,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 

Libya,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Cassio- 
pea,  who  became  mother  of  Agenor  and  Belus 
by  Neptune.    JipoUod.  2,  c.   1,  1.  3,  c.  1  — 

Foils.  1,  44. A  name  given  to  Africa,  one 

of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  ancient  globe. 
Libya,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  part  of  Afri- 
ca, bounded  on  the  east  by  Egypt,  and  on  the 
west  by  that  part  called  by  the  moderns  the  king- 
dom of  Tripoli.  The  ancients,  according  to  some 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  others, 
sailed  round  Africa,*  by  steering  westward  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  after  a  perilous  navi- 
gation of  three  years.  From  the  word  Libya, 
are  derived  the  epithets  of  Li»ys,  lAbysaat  Ur 
6ysi5,  Lxhyslis^  LibycuSf  LibysticuSi  LibysHnWi 
LibysUw.  Firg.  ^n.  4,  ▼.  106, 1.  6,  v.  37.— 
Lttcaii.  4— £)aUu<(,  &c. 

LiBT CUM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediterra^ 
neao,  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  Strab, 
2. 

LiBTCus  and  Libtstis.     Vi<L  Libya. 

LiBTS,  a  sailor,  &c.     Ovid.  Mtt.  3. 

LiBYssA,  a  river  of  Bitbynia,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Aonibal, 
still  extant  in  the  age  of  Pliny 

LiCATEs,  a  people  of  Vindelicia. 

LicHA,  a  city  near  Lycia. 

LicuARDEs,  small  islands  near  CKneom,  a 
promontory  of  Euboea,  called  from  Lichas.  [  Ftd. 
Uckas.]  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  166,  218.— Slr<i6.  9. 

Lichas,  a  servant  of  Hercules,  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tonic  from  Dejanira.  He  was 
thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  widk  great 
violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the  Euboe- 
an  sea,  by  the  compassion  of  the  gods.  (Md. 
Met.  9,  V.  211. 

LicHRs,  an  Arcadian,  who  found  the  bones  of 
Orestes  buried  at  Tegea,  8lc.  Herodot, 

LiclxiA  LEX,  was  enacted  by  L.  Licinias 
Crassus,  and  Q.  Mutius,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  667. 
It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  te  be  ea- 
■olled  on  the  li&t  of  citizens  in  their  respective 

cities. Another  by  C.  Licinius  Crassas  the 

tribune,  A.  U.€.  608.   It  tranafl&rred  Cbe  right 


pie.  It  was  proposed  bnt  did  not  pass.^^ 
Another,  by  C  Lictnios  Stolo  the  tribune.  It 
forbade  any  person  to  possess  600  acres  of  land, 
or  keep  more  than  100  head  of  large  cattle,  or 

600  of  small. Another  by  P.  Licinins  Varus, 

A.  U.  C.  646,  to  settle  the  day  for  the  celebra* 
(ion  of  the  Ltutt  JlpoUinares,  which  was  before 

uncertain. .\nother  by  P.  Licinias  Crassas 

Dives,  B.  C.  110.  It  was  the  same  as  the  Fan- 
nian  law,  and  farther  reqoired  that  no  more 
than  30  asses  should  be  spent  at  anj  table  on 
the  calends,  nones,  or  nundinsB,  and  only  three 
poands  of  fresh  and  one  of  salt  meat,  on  ordin^ 
ry  days.  None  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  for- 
bidden.  Another  de  wdaUins,  by  M.  Licini- 
us the  consul,  690.  It  imposed  a  severe  penal- 
ty on  party  dubs,  or  societies  assembled  or  fre- 
quented for  election  pniposes,  as  coming  under 
the  definition  of  ambUuMt  and  of  offering  violence 
in  some  degree  to  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  people.^^-*Another  called  also 
JEbuHa^  by  Licinias  and  iCbutius  the  tribunes. 
It  enacted,  that  when  any  law  was  preferred 
with  respect  to  any  office  or  power,  the  person 
who  proposed  the  bill,  as  well  asliis  colleagues 
in  office,  his  friends  and  relations,  should  be  de- 
clared incapable  of  being  invested  with  the  said 
office  or  power. 

.  LfciNiA,  the  vrifeof  C.  Gracchus,  who  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  sedi- 
tious measures  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She  was 
deprived  of  hei  dowry  after  the  death  of  Caius. 

A  vestal  virgin  accused  of  incontinence,  but 

acquitted,  A.  U.  G.  636. Another  vestal  put 

to  death  for  her  lascivioosness  under  Trajan. 

The  wife  of  Msecenas,  distinguished  for 

conjugal  tenderness.  Shewas  sister  to  Proculei- 
us,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Tereatia.  Jlerat, 
2,  od.  12,  V.  13. 

C.  LicInius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  celebrat- 
ed for  the  eonseqoence  of  his  family,  for  his  in- 
trigues and  abilities.  He  was  a  plebeian,  and 
was  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
was  sumamed  Slots,  or  weUas  ^nrmii,  on  ac- 
count of  the  law  which  he  had  enacted  daring 
his  tribuneship.  [Fid.  Licinia  lex  by  Stolo.] 
He  afterwards  made  a  law  which  permitted  the 
plebeians  to  share  the  consoler  dignity  with  the 
patricians,  A.  U.  C.  388.  He  reaped  the  be- 
nefits of  this  law,  and  was  one  of  the  first  ple- 
beian consols.  This  law  was  proposed  and 
passed  by  Licinins,  as  it  is  reported,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  ambitious  wife,  who  was  jealous 
of  her  sister  who  had  married  a  patrician,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  of  a  higher  dignity  in  being 
the  iHfe  of  a  consul.     Liv.  6,  e.  34 — Piui, 

•  'C.  Calvos,  a  celebrated  orator  and  poet  in 
the  age  of  Cicero.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  eloquence  in  die  forum,  and  his  poeliy, 
which  some  of  the  ancients  have  eonpared  to 
Catullus.  His  orations  are  greatly  commended 
by  Quintilian.  Some  beKeve  that  he  wrote  an- 
nals quoted  by  Dionysins  of  Halieamassus.  He 
died  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age.     <^itn(ii.— 

Oie.  in  Brta.  81. ^Macer,  a  Roman  accnacd 

by  Cicero  when  prsstor.    He  derided  the  pnw- 
«r  of  his  mocQser,  but  when  he  saw  hamielf  oon- 
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dumed,  he  grew  mt  detpertte  that  he  killed 

himself.    P/iU. P.  CraBsos,  »  Roman,  sent 

against  Peneus  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards  repaired  his 
losses,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  &c. 
— -A.  consul  sent  against  Annibal. An- 
other who  defeated  the  robbers  that  infested  the 

Alps. A  hlg^  priest. Cains  Imbrex,  a 

comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Africaous,  preferred 
by  some  in  merit  to  Ennias  and  Terence.  His 
Nssvia  and  Nesera  are  quoted  by  ancient  au- 
Ihors,  bttt  of  all  his  poetrf  only  two  Terses  are 

preserTed..4u/.  Oel. ^A  consul,  &c. Lu- 

eullos.     [Vid.  Lucullus.] Crassus.     [Kid. 

Orassus  ] ^Mucianus,  a  Roman  who  wrote 

about  the  history  and  geography  of  the  eastern 
eotmtries,  often  quoted  by  Pliny.    He  lired  in 

the  reign  of  Vespasian. P.  Tegula,  a  comic 

I»oet  of  Rome  about  200  years  before  Christ. 
He  is  ranked  as  the  fourth  of  the  best  comic 
poets  which  Rome  produced.  Few  lines  of  his 
eompositions  are  extant.  He  wrote  an  ode 
which  was  song  al!  over  the  city  of  Rome  by 
nine  virgins  daring  the  Macedonian  war.    Iav> 

SI,  e.  12. Varro  Morsena,  a  brodier  of  Pro- 

caleios,  who  conspired  against  Augustus  with 
Fannius  Cscpio,  and  suffered  for  his  crime.  Ho- 
race addres9ed  bis  2  od.  10.  to  him,  and  recom- 
mended equanimity  in  every  situation.    X>io. 
.  54.        C.  Flavins  Valerianus,  a  celebrated 
Roman  emperor.    His  father  was  a  poor  pea- 
sant of  Dalmatia,  and  himself  a  common  soldier 
in  the  Roman  armies.     His  valour  recommend 
ed  him  to  the  notice  of  Galerius  Maximianus, 
who  had  once  shared  with  him  the  inferior  and 
subordinate  offices  of  the  army,  and  had  lately 
been  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  by  Dio- 
cletian.   Galerius  loved  him  for  his  friendly 
serrices,  particularly  during  (he  Persian  war, 
and  he  showed  his  regard  for  his  merit  by  taking 
him  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  appoint- 
ing him  over  the  province  of  Pannonia  and  Rh<£- 
tia.    Constantino,  who  was  also  one  of  the  em- 
perors, courted  the  favour  of  Licinius,  and  made 
his  intimacy  more  durable  by  giving  him  his 
sister  Constantia  in  marriage,  A.  D.  SIS.    The 
continual   successes  of   Licinius,   particularly 
against  Maximinus,  increased  his  pride,  and 
rendered  him  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  his 
brother-in-law.    The  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, whose  doctrines  Constantino  followed, 
soon  caused  a  rupture,  and  Licinius  had  the 
mortification  to  lose  two  battles,  one  in  Panno- 
nia, and  the  other  near  Adrianopolis.    Treaties 
of  peace  were  made  between  the  contending 
powers,  bat  the  restless  ambition  of  Licinius 
soon  broke  them:  after  many  engagements,  a 
decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Chalcedonia. 
Ill  fortune  again  attended  Licinius;  he  was  con- 
quered, and  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  soon  the 
conqueror  obliged  him  to  surrender,  and  to  re- 
sigo  the  imperial  purple.    The  tears  of  Con- 
ataotia  obtained  forgiveness  for  her  husband, 
yet  Constantino  knew  what  a  turbulent  and  ae- 
tiTe .enemy  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  therefore 
be  ordered  him  to  be  strangled  at  Thessalonica, 
A.  D.  S24.    His  family  was  involTcd  in  his  ru- 
in.   The  avarice,  liceDtioosneas,  and  cruelty  of 
Lioiaiai.  are  aa  coDspicaoas  as  hia  miBfortaoes. 


He  was  an  enemy  to  learning,  and  this  aver- 
sion totally  proceeded  from  bib  ignorance  of  let-  \ 
ters  and  the  rusticity  of  his  education.  His  sob 
by  Constantia  bore  also  the  same  name.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cssar  when 
scarce  20  months  old.  He  was  involved  in  his 
father's  ruin,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Con- 
stantinc. 

LiciNus,  a  barber  and  freedman  of  Augus- 
tus, raised  by  his  master  to  the  rank  and  digni- 
ty of  a  senator,  merely  because  he  hated  Pom- 
pey'a  family.     Horat,  Art.  P.  301. 

liicYMNius,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  brother 
of  Alemena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  bis  old  age, 
that  when  he  walked  he  was  always  supported 
by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  see- 
ing the  slave  inattentive  to  his  duty,  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  which  unfortunately  killed  Licym- 
nins.  The  murderer  fled  to  Rhodes.  •Spoiled. 
2,  c.  •».— iKod.  6.— Honifr.  //.  2.— JPind. 
Olymp.  7. 

LiDE,  a  mountain  of  Carta.  Herodot.  1,  c. 
105. 

Q.  LioARTOs,  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  Africa, 
after  Confidius.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed 
the  interests  of  Pompey,  and  was  pardoned  when 
CsBsar  had  conquered  his  enemies.  Cxsar, 
however,  and  his  adherents,  were  determined 
upon  the  ruin  of  Ligarius;  but  Cicero,  by  sto  elo- 
quent oration,  still  extant,  defeated  his  accusers, 
knd  he  was  pardoned.  He  became  afterwards 
one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  Cic  pro  leg. — Ptut. 
in  Cessar. 

LiGEA,  one  of  the  Nereides.     Ftrg.  G.  4. 
LiGEa,  a  Rutulian  killed  by  ^neas.     Fjtg. 
,mn.  10,  V  516. 

LiGBR  or  Lig£ris,  now  La  Loire,  a  large  ri- 
ver of  Gaul  falling  into  the  ocean  near  Nantes. 
Strab.  4,—Plin.  4,  c.  18.— Cas.  G.  7,  c.  56 
and  75. 

Lig6ras,  an  officer  of  Antiochus  king  of  Sy- 
ria, who  took  the  town  of  Sardis  by  stratagem, 
&c. 

LiG^REs^  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  Ftd. 
Liguria. 

Liguria,  a  couutiy  at  the  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on  the 
sooth  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the 
Ugustic  sea;  on  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Po.  The  commercial  town  of 
Genoa  was  anciently  and  is  now  the  capital  of 
the  country.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  is 
not  known,  though  in  their  character  they  are 
represented  as  vain,  unpolished,  and  addicted  to 
falsehood.  According  to  some  they  w^re  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Germans, 
or,  as  others  support,  they  were  of  Greek  origin, 
perhaps  the  posterity  of  the  Ligyes  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  Liguria  was  snbdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  its  chief  harbour  now  bears  the  name 
of  Le^fiom.  Lucan.  1,  v.  442.— ^e/a,  2,  c. 
1 — Strab,  4,  kc—Tadi.  Hia.  2,  c.  16.— 
Plin,  2,  c  5,  fee— Li«.  6,  c  86, 1.  22,  c.  SS, 
I.  S9,  c  6,  &c.— C.  Mp.  in  dnn.—Flor.  2, 
c.  8. 

LicmRiNxis,  a  poet.    Martial.  S,  ep.  50. ^ 

A  beautiful  youth  in  the  age  of  Horace,  4|  od. 
1,  V.  33. 
LiGus,  a  woman  who  inhabited  the  Alps. 
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She  conee&led  her  ton  from  the  jrarsuit  of  Otho's 
loldtcn,  &c.     Tocti.  HiM.  2»  c.  IS. 

LifiiTSTic  js  Alpes,  a  part  of  the  Alps  which 
borders  oo  Liguria,  sbmetirocs  called  Marilmi. 
LiGgsTicuM  Mare,  the  north  part  of  the  Tjfr- 
rfaene  sea,  now  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  PHru  S,  c.  47. 
L16TK6,  a  people  of  Asia  who  inhabited  the 
country  between  Caucasus  and  the  river  Phasis. 
Somes  appose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Ligyes 
of  Europe,  more  commonly  called  Ligures.    Be* 
rodot.  7,c.  72— Dionifj.  Hal.  l,c.  10.— Sft-a*. 
4.— .Diorf.  4. 
LiGTEcvM,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 
LiLiEA,  a  town  of  Achaia  near  the  Cepbisug. 
$tal.  TAeb.  7.T.  34S. 

LfLfBJtuM,  now  Boeo,  a  promontory  of  Si* 
cily,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  near  the 
Asates,  now  ManelUi.  The  town  was  strong 
ana  very  considerable,  and  it  maintained  long 
si^s  against  the  Carthaginians,  ftomans,  &c., 
particularly  one  of  ten  years  against  Rome  in 
the  first  Punic  war.  It  had  a  port  large  and 
capacious,  which  the  Romans,  in  the  wars  with 
Carthage,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  and  till 
up  with  stones,  on  account  of  its  convenience 
and  vicinity  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  this  once  powerful  city  but  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  aqueducts.  Virg.  JEn, 
S,  T.  706 — Mloy  «,  c,  7.— Srra6.  6.— Oie.  in 
fTgrr.  6.— C<rji  de  Bell.  jyrk.—Diod.  22. 
LiBLBA,  a  river  of  Lusitania.  Strab,  3. 
LiMBNiA,  a  town  of  Cyprus.  Id.  14. 
LiMKJE,  a  fortified  place  on  the  borders  of 

Laeonia  and  Messenia.    Paua.  3,  c.  14. A 

town  of  the  Thracian  Cbcrsonesus. 

LiMNAUM,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limnie, 
from  which  the  goddeu  was  called  Limnea,  and 
worshipped  under  that  appellation  at  Sparta  and 
ID  Achaia.  The  Spartans  wished  to  seize  the 
temple  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  but  the  emperor 
interfered,  and  gave  it  to  its  lawful  possessors, 
the  Messenians.  Paw.  3,  c  14,  K  7,  c.  20. — 
Tacit,  ^nn,  4,  c.  43. 

LiMNATiDiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana, 
•urnamed  lAtnnaiis,  from  Limnas,  a  school  of 
exercise  at  Trcezene,  where  she  was  worshipped, 
4ir  from  Kt/jivAif  ponds,  because  she  presided 
over  fishermen. 

LiMNiXcE,  the  daughter  of  the  Ganges,  mo- 
ther of  Atys.     Ovid.  Mel.  5,  T.  48. 

Lmkovia,  one  of  the  Nereides,  ihmtr,  Ik 
18. 

LiNOK,  a  place  of  Campania  between  Nea- 
|N>lis  and  Puteoli.    SUA.  3.  Sylm,  1. 

LmoiruM,  a  town  of  Gaal,  afterwards  Pie- 
tevi,  PmeUen.     C^rs.  6.  8,  c.  26. 

LiMTBA,  a  town  of  Lyeia  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Umyros.  Ovid.  Met,  9,  v.  646.— KeU.  2,  c.  102. 

LiircAso,  a  people  of  Gaol  Narbonensis. 

LiNDUM,  a  colony  of  Britain,  now  Lincoln. 

L1NDU8,  a  city  at  the  south  east  part  of 

Rhodes,  built  by  Cercaphos  son  of  Sol  and  Cy- 

dippe.    The  Danaides  built  there  a  temple  to 

Miuerva,  and  one  of  its  colonics  founded  Gela 

in  Sicily.    It  gave  birth  to  Cleobulus,  one  of 

the  seven  wise  men,  and  to  Chares  and  Laehes, 

who  were  employed  in  making  and  fiaishiog  the 

famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes.     Sfrofr.  14. — Ab- 


m0r.  a  2.--Jlfek,  «,  e.  t.-^Ptki.  84.— ilitro- 1  S,  c  18. 


40f.  7,e.V5. ^AgrandmorAiMlle.   Ck. 

de  Ml.  D.  3. 

LdtoSnis,  now  Lm^res,  a  people  of  Cfallis 
Belgiea,  made  tnbotaiy  to  Rome  by  J.  Carnar. 
They  passed  into  Italy,  where  they  made  sonae 
settlement  near  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  tiie 
Adrtatie.  Taeit.  H.  4,  c.  65.~Jlf«r«iaf.  II,  ep. 
61,  V.  9, 1.  14,  ep.  169.— Z^iicen.  1,  v.  898.— 
Caa.  BelL  6.  1,  c.  26. 

LiKTBRiTA  Palus,  a  lake  of  Campania.  BaL 
7,  V.  278. 

LiNTSRivuM,  a  town  of  Campania  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Clanis,  where  Scipio  Afiri- 
canus  died  and  was  buried.  Uv.  34,  c  46.** 
SU,  6,  ?.  664, 1.  7,  V.  278.— C«c.  10.  Jkt,  IS. 
^Ovid.  MtU  16,  y.  713. 

Linus.  This  name  is  common  todifierent 
persons  whose  history  is  confused,  and  who  are 
often  taken  one  for  the  other.  One  was  son  1^ 
Urania  and  Amphimaros  the  son  of  Neptune. 
Another  was  son  of  Apollo  by  Psammathe  daugh- 
ter of  Crotopus  king  of  Argos.  Martial  meo- 
tioQs  him  in  nis  78  ep.  I.  9.  The  third,  son  of 
Ismcnios,  and  bom  at  Thebes  in  Boeotta,  taught 
music  to  Hercules,  who  in  a  fit  of  anger,  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  his  lyie  and  killed  him. 
He  was  son  of  Mercury  and  Urania,  according 
to  Diogenes,  who  mentions  some  of  bis  philoso- 
phical compositions,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
the  world  had  been  created  in  an  instant.  He 
was  killed  by  Apollo,  for  presuming  to  compare 
himself  to  him.  Apolledonis,  however,  and  Pan- 
saaias,  mention  that  his  ridicule  of  Hercules 
on  bis  awkwardness  in  holding  the  lyre  waa  fa- 
tal to  him.  ApoOod.  2,  e.  4.— Otog-  1.— Ktr^ . 
EcL  4.— Ptow.  2,  c.  15, 1.  9,c.  20. A  foun- 
tain in  Arcadia,  whose  waters  were  said  to  pre- 
vent abortion.    PUn.  31,  c.  2. 

Li  ODES,  one  of  Peoelope^s  suitors,  killed  by 
Ulysses.    Hmtr.  Od.  22,  &e. 

LipIra,  the  largest  of  the  iEolian  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  the  Lipasri,  It 
had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which  aceordiBK 
to  Diodorus  it  received  firom  Liparus  the  son  of 
Auson,  king  of  these  islands,  whose  daogbter 
Cyane  was  married  by  his  successor  ^ilolus,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island 
were  powerful  by  sea,  and  from  the  great  tri- 
butes which  they  paid  to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  they  may  be  called  very  opulent. 
The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  varied  of  ita  , 
iVuits,  and  its  raisins  are  still  in  general  repute. 
It  had  some  convenient  harbours,  and  a  fouft* 
tain  whose  waters  were  much  fi-cf  nented  on  ae» 
count  of  their  medicinal  powers .  According  to 
Diodorus,  .£olus  reigned  at  Lipnra  before  Li- 
parus. Uv.  5,  e.  28.— Pfin.  3,  c.  9.— iM.  14, 
y,  57.— Ftfy.  Mil  1,  ▼.  66, 1.  8,  ?.  417.— ^#- 

Ul,  2,  c.  7.— Str«6.  6. A  town  of  Etmria. 

LipXbis,  a  river  of  Ciiicia,  whose  wnlafs 
were  like  oil.   PKn.  6,c.  27.— Ptirw.  8,  c.S- 
LiFBLVM ,  a  town  of  the  iEqui^  taken  hj  tto 
Romans. 

LtPODOBVs,  one  of  the  Graeka  aettled  in  Asia 
by  Alexander,  6cc. 

Lt^xmwTU,  now  Lie«iu»,  a  rirer  of  Cisal* 
pine  Gaul,  tailing  into  th»  Adrintie  sen. 
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Inritay  aae  «f  Ibe  Oeetoidei,  luocher  of 
NaRMMtt  Inr  tbe  Cepbins.    Ovid.  Jl/ii.  3,  v. 

Sll ^A  tamtMt}  of  Bceotia  on  the  borders 

«f  Xhetpitf  wheie  NMcisew  wm  drowaed  ac- 
eoNing  to  imbc  accoonte. 

Liue,  BOW  G«r%iumo,  m  rirer  of  Canpaoia, 
which  it  lepantot  from  Latiun.  It  falls  ialo 
tbt  lieditemuiean  tea.  JieU,  2,  c.  4.— Aimtf. 

Sy  od.  n.— Iumh.  i,  T.  424. ^A  warrior 

kiikd  by  Camilla,  &c.     Ttiy.  dCn.  U,  ▼.  670. 

IdfliNUs,  a  town  of  Thesmly.    Lev.  SS,  c. 

LissA,  the  name  of  a  fury  which  Earipides 
mlndacet  on  theatage  at  conducted  by  Iris,  at 
Ihe  aommand  of  Jano,  to  inspire  Hercules  with 
that  ihtal  rage  which  ended  in  his  death. 

LnsoN,  a  river  of  SioHy. 
'  JUssos,  now  Jtltno,  a  town  of  Macedonia  on 
the  conflnes  of  Illyricum.    jPiln.  S,  c.  t.-^Liw. 

44,  c.  10.--Liic<m.  8,  t.  719. ^A  river  of 

Thrace,  falling  into  the  ^ean  sea,  between 
Thasos  and  Samodiracia.  It  was  dried  up  by 
ihit  Army  of  Xenes,  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
Smb.  l.-^Urrodot.  7,  c.  109. 

LisTjr,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inhsfbi- 
tants  are  called  ListinL 

LiTASRVM,  now  BuitragOy  a  town  of  Spain 
Tarraconensis.    IA»,  32,  c.  14, !.  96,  c  22. 

LiTAVA,  a  wood  m  Gallia  Togata.  Ltv.  23, 
c«4. 

LiTAvVcirs,  one  of  the  .Sdai,  who  assisted 
Cxsar  with  10,000  men.  C^.  Bell.  G.  7,  c. 
87.' 

LrrBBiTOM,  a  town  of  Campania. 

UTnoBSLiA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Tree- 
aene,  in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auzesia,  who 
came  from  Crete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the 
fury  of  the  seditious  populace,  and  stoned  to 
death.  Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity, 
x«d^eAM,  lopidaHon; 

LrrHRus,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor.  Slra6. 

LiTTOBroM,  a  town  of  Liguria.  Lh,  92,  c. 
S9. 

LiTTsasAs,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Midas 
king  of  Phrygia.  He  made  strangers  prepare 
his  harvest,  and  aAerwards  put  them  to  death. 
He  vraa  at  last  killed  by  Hercules.  Theocrit. 
Jd.  10. 

LiviA  Dbiibilla,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
tetghfer  of  L.  Drasos  Calidianus.  She  mar- 
ried Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had 
the  emperor  Tiberias  and  Drosos  Germanicus. 
The  attachment  of  her  husband  to  tbe  cause  of 
Antony  was  the  beginninc  of  her  greatness. 
Augustus  saw  her  as  she  fed  from  the  danger 
whKfa  threatened  her  husband,  and  he  resolved 
to  many  her,  thon^  she  was  then  pregnant. 
He  divorced  his  wifb  Scriboniay^and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  augurs,  he  celebrated  his 
naptials  with  Livia.  She  now  took  advantage 
ef  the  pasMOB  of  Aagustus,  in  the  share  that  she 
en^ed  of  his  power  and  imperial  dignity.  Her 
dtiMreo  by  Dmos  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
fdying  emperor;  and  that  she  might  make  the 
snacenioa  of  her  son  Tiberius  more  easy  and 
rndttputady  Livia  is  accused  of  secretly  involv- 
ing in  one  eonaoD  rain,  fhe  hcirt  aad  neavedt 


KMtons  of  Angu^as.  Her  craelly  and  iagrali* 
tade  are  still  qpore  strongly  marked,  when  she 
is  charged  with  having  murdered  her  own  bus* 
baad,  to  hasten  the  elevation  of  Tiberius.  If 
she  was  sundous  ibr  the  aggrandiil&ment  of  her 
son,  Tiberius  proved  ungrateful,  and  hated  a 
woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  his  elevation, 
and  his  greatness.  Livia  died  in  the  99th  year 
of  her  age,  A.  D.  29.  Tiberias  showed  him- 
self as  undutiful  aAer  her  death  as  before,  fee 
he  neglected  her  funeral,  and  eipressly  com- 
manded that  no  honours,  either  private  or  pub- 
lic, should  be  paid  to  her  memoiy.  TacU.  dffnn. 

1,  c.  3. SueL  in  Jiug.  fy  116.— Dion.  Cms. 

Another.      [Vid.    Drosilla.] Another 

called  Horestilla,  &c.  She  was  debauched  by 
Galba,  as  she  was  going  to  marry  Piso.     SueU 

in  €kl.  26. ^Anodier  called  also  Ocellina. 

She  was  Galba's  step-mother,  and  oommitted 
adultery  with  him.    Id.  lb.  3. 

Li  vu  Lex,  de  soms  proposed  to  make  all  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Italy  free  citizens  of  Rome.  M. 
Livius  Dnisus,  who  framed  it,  was  found  moi^ 

dered  in  his  house  before  it  passed. Another 

by  M.  Livius  Drusus  tbe  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  991.  ' 
which  required  that  the  judicial  power  should 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  number  of 
knights  and  senators. 

LiviNEios,  a.  firiend  of  Pompey,  &c.  Tadi. 
Ann.  3,  c.  11,  &c< 

LiviLLA,  a  dai^;hter  of  Dmsns. ^A  sisler 

of  Caligula,  £tc.     Ftd.  Julia. 

Livius  Andbonicus,  a  dramatic  poet  who 
flourished  at  Rome  about  240  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  the  first  who  turned  th* 
personal  satires  and  fesoennine  verses,  so  long 
the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  into  the  form  of 
a  proper  dialogue  and  regular  play.  Thou^ 
the  character  of  a  player,  so  valued  and  ap- 
plauded in  Greece,  was  reckoned  vile  and  det-  ^ 
picable  among  the  Romans,  Andronicos  acted  a 
part  in  his  dramatical  compositions,  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  his  9.udience,  by  repeating  what 
he  had  laboriously  formed  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks.  Andronicus  was  the  freedman  of 
M.  Livius  Salinator,  whose  children  he  educat- 
ed. His  poetry  was  grown  obsolete  in  the  age 
of  Cicero,  whose  nicety  and  judgment  would  not 
even  recommend  the  reading  of  it.  Some  few 
of  his  verses  are  preserved  in  the  Ccrpus  Poeiar 

rum. ^M.  Salinator,  a  Roman  consul  sent 

against  tbe  lllyrians.  The  success-with  which 
he  finished  his  campaigUi  and  the  victory  which 
some  years  after  he  obtained  over  Asidrubal, 
who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  reinforcement 
for  his  brother  Annibal,  show  how  deserving  he 
was  Co  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies. 
Uv. Drusus,  a  tribune  who  joined  tbe  pa- 
tricians in  opposing  the  ambitious  views  of  C. 

Gracchus.     rhU.  m  Grooc. An. uncle  of 

Cato  of  Utica.    PluL ^Titos,  a  native  of 

PaUua,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  He  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Naples  and  Rome, 
but  more  paiiicularly  at  die  court  of  Augustus, 
who  liberally  patronized  the  learned,  and  en- 
oooraged  the  progress  of  literature.  Few  par- 
ticulars of  his  lite  are  known,  yet  his  fame  wai 
so  universally  spread,  even  in  his  life  time,  that 
ao  inhabitant  of  Gades  hnavened  Spain,  Gaid, 
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ind  Italy,  merely  to  see  the  man  whose  writiiigs 
h&d  given  him  such  pleasare  and  satisfaction  in 
the  perusal.  Livy  died  at  Padna,  in  his  67lh 
year,  and  according  to  some,  on  that  same  day 
Rome  was  alf^  deprived  of  another  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments  by  the  death  of  the  poet  Ovid, 
A.  D.  17.  It  is  said  that  Livia  had  appointed 
Livy  to  he  the  preceptor  to  young  Claudius  the 
brother  of  Gcrmanicus,  but  death  prevented  the 
historian  from  enjoying  an  honour  to  which  he 
was  particulai-ly  entitled  by  bis  learning  and  his 
universal  knowledge.  The  name  of  Livy  is 
rendei-ed  immortal  by  his  history  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Besides  this  he  wrote  some  philoEo- 
phical  treatises  and  dialogues,  with  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  son,  on  the  merit  of  authors,  which 
ought  to.be  read  by  young  men.  This  letter  is 
greatly  commended  by  Quintilian,  who  expa- 
tiates with  'great  warmth  on  the  judgment  and 
candour  of  the  author,  s  His  Roman  history  was 
comprehended  in  140  books,  of  whieh  only  35 
are  extant.  It  began  with  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  was  continued  till  the  death  of  Dru- 
sus  in  Germany.  The  merit  of  this  history  is 
well  known,  and  the  high  rank  which  Livy  holds 
among  historians  will  never  be  disputed.  He 
is  always  great,  his  style  is  clear  and  intelligible, 
laboured  without  afilectation,  diffusive  without 
tediousncss,  and  argumentative  without  pedan- 
try. In  bis  harangues  he  is  bold  and  animated, 
and  in  his  narrations  and  descriptions,  he  claims 
a  decided  superiority.  He  is  always  elegant, 
and  though  many  have  branded  his  provincial 
words  with  the  name  of  Patavinity,  yet  the  ex- 
pressions, or  rather  the  orthography  of  words, 
which  in  Livy  are  supposed  to  distinguish  a  na- 
tive .of  a  province  of  Italy  from  a  native  of 
Rome,  arc  not  loaded  with  obscurity,  and  the 
perfect  classic  is  as  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  one  as  with  the  other.  Livy  has  been  cen- 
sured, and  perhaps  with  justice,  for  being  too 
credulous,  and  burdening  his  history  with  vulgar 
notions  and  superstitious  tales.  He  may  disgust 
when  he  mentions  that  milk  and  blood  were 
rained  from  heaven,  or  that  an  ox  spoke,  or  a 
woman  changed  her  sex,  yet  he  candidly  con- 
fesses that  he  recorded  only  what  made  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  the  minds  of  a  credulous 
age.  His  candour  has  also  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  he  has  sometimes  shown  himself  too 
partial  to  his  countrymen,  but  every  where  he 
is  an  indefatigable  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
justice  and  virtue.  The  works  of  Lt?y  have 
been  divided  by  some  of  the  moderns  into  14 
decades,  each  consisting  often  books.  The  first 
decade  comprehends  thQ  history  of  460  years. 
Hie  second  decade  is  lost,  and  the  third  com- 
prehends the  history  of  the  seoond  Punic  war, 
which  includes  about  18  years.  In  the  fourth 
decade,  Livy  treats. of  the  wars  with  Macedonia 
and  Antiochus,  which  contain  about  23  years. 
For  the  (u^t  five  books  of  the  fiHh  decade,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  the  moderns. 
They  were  found  at  Worms,  A.  D.  1431.  These 
are  the  books  that  remain  of  Livy 's  history,  and 
the  loss  which  the  celebrated  work  has  sustained 
by  the  ravages  of  time,  has  in  some  measure 
been  compensated  by  the  labours  of  J.  Frcin- 
shcmins,  who  with  great  attention  and  industry 


has  uAde  «n  epitoDe  of  the  Bonaii  liiatwy» 

which  is  now  incorporated  with  the  remaintng 
books  of  Livy.  The  third  decade  seeasa  to  be 
superior  to  the  others,  yet  the  author  haa  not 
scrupled  to  vcopy  from  his  oontemporaries  and 
predecessors,  and  we  find  many  passages  taken 
word  for  worid  from  Polybius,  in  which  the  latter 
has  shown  himself  more  informed  in  military 
affairs,  and  superior  to  his  imitator.  The  beat 
editions  of  Livy  will  be  fo/^nd  to  be  those  of 
Maittaire,  6  vols.  12mo.  I^ndoo,  1722;  of  Dra- 
chenborch,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst.   1731,  and  of 

Rnddiman,  4  vols.  12mo    Edin.   1751. A 

governor  of  Tarentum,  who  delivered  his  trust 

to  Annibal,  &c A  high  priest  who  devoted 

Decius  to  the  Dii  manes. A  commander  of 

a  Roman  fleet  sent  against  Antiochus  in  the 
Hellespont. 

Lixus,  a  river  of  Mauritania,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  Antaeus  had  a  palace  there, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  it  was  in  the 
neighbaurho(^  thai  Hercules  conquered  him. 

JUd.  3,  V.  258.— Jtfcia,  3,  c.  lO.^SlrtA.  2. 

A  son  of  ^gyptos.    ,ipoUod, 

LoBON,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  wrote  a  book 
concerning  poets.     iHog, 

LocEus,  a  man  who  conspired  against  Alex- 
ander with  Dymnus,  &c.     Vurt.  6,  c.  7. 

LocHA,  a  large  city  of  Africa,  taken  and 
plundered  by  Scipio^s  soldiers. 

Lochias,  a  promontory  and  citadel  of  Egypt 
near  Alexandria. 

LocRi,  a  town  of  Magna  Grxcia  in  Italy  on 
the  Adriatic,  not  far  from  Rhegiom.  It* was 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  about  757  yean 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  some  suppose.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Loeri  or  Locrenses. 
Virg.  Mn.  3,  V.  399.— Sjro6.— P/m.— £tc.  92^ 

c.  6,  I.  23,  c.  30p ^A  town  of  Locris  in 

Greece. 

Locals,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  known  by  the  name  of  OzoUty  Epic- 
nenddii,  and  Opuntii.  The  country  of  the 
OzoIk,  called  also  Ephephyrii^  Oom  their  west- 
erly situation,  was  at  the  north  of  tbe  bay  of 
Corinth,  and  extended  above  12  miles  north- 
ward. On  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
iRtolia  by  the  Evenus,  and  it  had  Pbocis  dt  the 
east.  The  chief  city  was  called  Naupactos. 
The  Epicnemidii  were  at  tbe  north  of  the  Ozolse, 
and  had  the  bay  of  Malta  at  the  east,  and  (Eta 
on  the  north.  They  received  their  nataie  from 
the  situation  of  their  residence  near  a  mountain 
called  Cnemis.  They  alone,  of  all  tbe  Locrians, 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  the 
council  of  tbe  Arophictyons.  The  Opuntii,  who 
received  their  name  from  their  chief  city,  called 
Opus,  were  situated  on  the  borders  of  tbe  Enri- 
pus,  and  near  Phocis  and  Euboea.     Plin,  8,  c. 

5 Sirab.  6,  &c.— Pto2 MeU,—lA».  28,  c. 

26, 1.  28,  c.  6  — Patw.  Jieh.  fy  Phoc. 

LocusTA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome  in 
tbe  favour  of  Nero.  She  poisoned  Claudius  And 
Britannicns,  and  at  last  attempted  to  destroy  Ne- 
ro himself,  for  which  she  was  executed.  TatU* 
Ann,  12,  c.  66,  &c.— Sik(.  in  J>fer,  33. 

LoccTics.     Vidi  Aius. 

LoLpiA  Paulina,  a  beautiful  ijfoman,  dau^* 
ter  of  M.  LoUius,  who  married  C.  MeouDMis 
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p«C  lo  ilMth  by  HMUt  of  AgripiM* 
M.  Tkdt  Jton.  It,  e.  1,  Ice. 

LouuMvi  Smivt,  a  goMnl  prodaiaad 
iBperor  by  hii  wldierf  io  Qnl,  and  tooB  after 
■arrtcircd;  fcc.— ^A  eaaml,  &e. 

M.  Lounri,  a  oomMinioB  and  tutor  of  C. 
C«mr  the  MB-in-law  of  Tiberias.  Hewaseoo- 
flri,  and  oftaded  Avgattas  by  his  rapacity  in  the 
provinees.  Horace  baa  addressed  tvio  of  bis 
qH*^les  to  him,  Clc.  TadL  4nn.  8. 

LoMDnvM,  the  capital  of  Britaia,  foanded  as 
aome  aoppose  between  the  age  of  Julius  Cesar 
and  Nero.  It  has  been  se? erally  called  Lofufini- 
ftm,  Ltittifiattm,  fcc.  Ammiaoas  caHs  it  vefiis- 
fum  •ppiihim.  It  is  represented  as  a  considera- 
ble, opulent,  and  commercitl  town  in  the  age  of 
Nero.  TaeH.  Jfnn.  14,  c.  83.— jfrnmion. 

LovGAREHiTs,  a  mun  guilty  of  adalteiy  with 
Fausta,  Sylla's  daughter.  Horot.  I,  Sul.  8,  v. 
•7. 

LoNGiiiXNns,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes,  fW>in 
bis  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other. 
The  Gre^  called  him  Maerockir.  C.  JVep.  in 

LoN6?NV8,  Dionysius  Cassias,  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens.  He 
was  preceptor  of  the  Greek  language,  and  ailei^ 
wards  minister  to  Zeoobia,  the  famous  queen 
of  Palmyra,  and  his  ardent  zeal  and  spirited  ac- 
tivity in  her  cause  proved,  at  last,  fatal  to  him 
When  the  emperor  Aurelian  entered  victorious 
^e  gates  of  Palmyra,  Longinus  was  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  A.  D.  273. 
At  the  moment  ofdeatb  he  showed  himself  neat 
and  resolute,  and  with  a  philosophical  and  un- 
paralleled firmness  of  mind,  he  even  repressed 
tbe  tears  and  sighs  of  the  spectators  who  pitied 
bis  miserable  end.  Longinus  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  his  critical  remarks  on  ancient  au- 
thors. His  treatise  on  the  sublime,  gives  the 
worid  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  omer  valu- 
able compositions.  The  best  editions  of  this  ae- 
Ikor  are  that  of  Tollins,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Uhen. 

1894,  and  that  of  Toop.  8vo.  Oxon.  1778 

Cassias,  a  tribune  driven  out  of  the  senate  for 
fcvoariDg  the  interest  of  J.  Cosar.  He  was  made 

fovemor  ofj^ia  by  Cosar,  &c. A  gover- 

■ar  of  Jadsa.— A  proconsul. A  lawyer 

whom,  though  bliod  and  respected,  Nero  order- 
ed to  be  pat  to  death,  because  he  had  in  bispos- 
aession  a  picture  of  Cassiusone  of  Cssar's  mur- 
derers. Av,  10,  V.  6. 

LoifooBAAM,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacii, 
it  Gem, 

LoKovLA,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  borders 
«f  the  Volsct  Im.  8,  c.  38  and  89,  1.  9, 
€.39. 

LowomrrYcA,  a  maritime  city  of  Spain  Tar- 
'  .  Li».  28,  c.  20. 

J  a  RoasaD  coasnl,  fce. A  Greek 

r  who  wrote  a  novel  called  the  amours  of 
I  Cbloe.    Tbe  age  in  which  he  iiv- 
ad  k  Mt  preeisely  known.  The  best  editions  of 
tliis  pleaaag  writer  are  tbat  of  Paris,  4to.  1764, 
Ud  that  of  VilkMsoa,  8vo.  ~ 


Paris,  1778. 
LoBoi,  a  people  of  Illyricmi. 
UmfHUi,  a  toim  of  VwH,    £iv.  87,  c. 
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Loin  or  Lorot,  a  baantifBl  ayiipb,  dar- 
ter of  Neptune.  Priapos  offered  her  violenoe, 
aad  to  save  herself  from  his  importuoities  sba 
io^^lored  d^e  gods,  who  chaogeU  her  into  a  tree 
called  Lo<t»,  consecrated  to  Venus  and  Apollo. 
Ond,  Met.  9,  v.  348. 

LotSpbIgi,  *  Pjeople  on  the  coast  of  Afiica 
near  Ihe  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  liviag  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited  their 
country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  tfe- 
r^dot.  4,  e.  177.— Slro*.  17.— ^e(o,  1,  C  7^— 
Pli$l.  6,  c.  7, 1.  18,  c.  17. 

Lous  or  Aous,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near 
ApoUonia. 

LuA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
things  which  were  purified  by  loshratioos,  whence 
the  name  (a  luendo.)  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

LucA,  now  Lucca,  a  city  of  £traria  on  the  ri- 
ver Amos.  lie.  21,  e,  6, 1. 41,  c.  13.— Oic.  13, 
/am.  18. 

LocAOUB,  one  of  the  friends  of  Tornus  killed 
by  iSneas.     Virg,  JEn.  10,  v.  676. 

LucANr,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Samnites,  or  from  the  Brutii. 

L0CANIA,  a  country  of  Italy,  between  th8 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas,  and  bounded  by 
Picenam,  Pucetia,  and  the  coooiry  of  the  Bm* 
tii.  The  country  wasfaasoas  for  its  grapes. 
Strtk.  6.— Plin.  8,  c.  6.— .Afete,  2,c.  4.— Li«. 
8,  c.  17,  I.  9,  €.  20,1.  10,  e.  11.— Horat.  2,ep. 
2,  V.  178. 

Q.  LucAWtos,  a  centarioa  in  Csesar's  amj, 
&c.  C«sar.  Rett.  G.  6. 

liVCAJfus,  M.  Annjeus,  a  native  of  Cordoba 
in  Spain.  He  was  early  removed  to  Rome, 
where  his  rising  talents  and  more  particularly 
his  lavished  praises  and  panegyrics,  recommence 
ed  him  to  the  emperor  Nero.  This  intimacy  was 
soon  productive  of  honour,  and  Lucao  was  rais- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  an  augur  and  qusesfor  be- 
fore he  bad  attained  the  proper  age.  The  poet 
had  the  imprudence  to  enter  tbe  lists  against  his 
imperial  patron;  he  chose  for  his  subject  Or> 
pheus,  and  Nero  took  the  tragical  story  of 
Niobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victory,  bat 
Nero  became  jealous  of  his  poetical  reputation, 
and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults  to  which 
Lucao  was  daily  exposed,  provoked  at  last  his 
resentment,  and  he  joined  Piso  ia  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  discovei> 
ed,  and  the  poet  had  nothing  leA  but  to  choose 
the  manner  of  bis  execution.  He  had  bis  veias 
opened  in  a  warm  bath,  and  as  be  expired  be 
pronoanced  with  great  energy  the  lines,  which, 
in  his  Pbarsalia,  1.  3.  v.  639—642,  be  bad  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  soldier,  wbo  died  in  the 
same  manner  as  himself.  Some  have  accused 
him  of  pusillanimity  at  the  moment  of  bis  death, 
and  say  that,  to  free  himself  from  tbe  punish- 
ment which  threatened  him,  heaccttsed  bis  own 
mother,  and  involved  her  in  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  guilty  This  circuuMtance  which  throws 
an  indelible  blot  upon  the  character  of  Lucan, 
is  not  mentioned  by  some  writers,  who  observe 
that  he  expired  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  pbito- 
sopber.  He  died  in  his  26ih  year,  A.  D.  66. 
Of  all  his  eompositioos  none  but  his  Phmsaiia 
remains.  This  poem,  which  h  an  neeon^t  of  tha 
8k 
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ctril  wan  of  Cmar  and  Pompey,  is  anfiaiibed. 
OpinioDs  are  ▼arious  ai  to  (he  merit  of  the  poe- 
try. It  ponewes  neither  the  fire  of  Homer  nor 
•  the  melodioos  numben  of  Virgil.  If  Lncan  had 
lived  to  a  greater  age,  his  jodgmeat  and  geains 
.  would  have  matured,  and  he  might  have  claim- 
ed a  more  exalted  raak  among  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age.  His  expressions,  however,  are 
bold  and  animated,  hu  poetry  entertaining, 
though  bis  irregularities  are  numerous,  and  to 
use  the  words  of  Quintilian,  he  is  mure  an  ora- 
tor than  a  poet.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the 
burning  of  Rome,  now  lost.  It  is  said  that  bis 
wife  Polla  Argentaria,  not  only  assisted  him  in 
the  composition  of  his  poem,  but  even  corrected 
it  after  his  death.  Scaiiger  says,  that  Lucan 
rather  barks  th>n  sings.  The  best  editions  of 
Lucan  are  those  of  Oudendorp,  4(o.  L.  Bat 
1728,  of  Bentley,  4to.  printed  at  Strawberry- 
hill,  1160,  and  of  Barbou,  ISmo.  Paris,  1161. 
QnintU.  lO.^SuU,^Timi.  Jinn,  15,  &c.— 

Martial.  1,  ep.  20 Ocellus  or  Ucellus,  an 

ancient  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose  age  is 
unknown.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  a  book 
on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  which  he  deemed 
eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  ihe  systems 
adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo  Judseos. 
This  work  was  first  translated  into  Latin  by  No- 
garola.  Another  book  of  Ocellus  on  laws,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  Archytas  and  Plato,  a  fragment  of  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Stobseas,  of  which,  however. 
Ocellus  is  disputed  to  be  the  author.  There  is 
an  edition  of  Ocellus,  with  a  learned  commen- 
tary, by  G.  Bmman.  Vizzanius,  Bononio;,  1646, 
in4to. 

L0cXria  or  L0c£eia,  festivals  at  Rome,  ce- 
lebrated in  a  large  grove  between  the  Via  Sa- 
laria  and  the  Tiber,  where  the  Romans  hid  them- 
selves when  besieged  by  the  Gauls.  TaeU,  Jhrn, 
1,  c.  n. 

L.  Luccbics,  a  celebrated  historian,  asked 
by  Cicero  to  write  a  history  of  his  consulship. 
He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but  was  aif- 
lerwards  pardoned  by  J.  Csesar.  Oic  ad  Fam, 
5,  ep.  12,  kc. 

Lcccbius  AlbInvs,  a  governor  of  Maurita- 
nia after  Galba*s  death,  kc.  Tacit,  Hut,  2,  c. 
66. 

LucBNTUM,  (or  sa)  a  town  of  Spain,  now  dfl/i- 
cant, 

LifciiiBs,  a  body  of  horse  composed  of  Ro- 
man knights,  first  established  by  Romulus  and 
Tatitts.  it  received  its  name  either  from  Li*- 
ewno,  an  Etrurian  who  assisted  the  Romans 
•gainst  the  Sabines,  or  from  /uevs,  a  grove 
where  Romulus  had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a 
place  of  refuge  for  all  fugitives,  slaves,  homi- 
cides, &G.  that  he  might  people  his  city.  The 
Lttceres  were  some  of  these  men,. and  they  were 
incorporated  with  the  legions,  i'roperl.  4,  el.  1, 
▼.  SI. 

LociuA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  famous  for  wool. 
Lb.  9,  e.  2  and  12, 1.  10,  c.  S6 — ^Horot,  8,  od. 
16,  ▼.  14.— LMeaR.  2,  v.  41S. 

LucBRius,  a  somame  of  Jupiter,  as  the  fa- 
ther of  light. 

LvcBTivs,  a  Rutalian,  killed  by  llioDevi. 
Ftfy.  JBk.  9,  T.  670. 


Ltrcilmrs,  a  cdebvatad  writer  of  SuaatuJtL 
His  father  was  poor  in  his  ciicamstances,  and 
Lucian  was.  early  bound  to  one  of  his  uacles, 
who  was  a  sculptor.  This  employment  highly 
displeased  him;  he  made  no  proficiency  in  the 
art,  and  resolved  to  seek  his  livelihood  by  bet- 
ter means.  A  dream  ia  whieh  Learning  seem- 
ed to  draw  bim  to  her,  and  to  promise  fame  and 
immortality,  confirmed  his  resolutions,  and  ha 
began  to  write.  The  artifices  and  unfair  ded- 
ings  of  a  lawyer,  a  life  which  he  had  embrac- 
ed, disgusted  him,  and  he  began  to  study  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence.  He  visited  dififerent  places, 
and  Antiocb,  Ionia,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
more  particularly  Athens,  became  successively 
acquainted  with  the  depUi  of  his  learning  and 
the  power  of  his  eloquence.  The  emperor  M. 
Aurelius  wa^  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appoint- 
ed him  register  to  the  Roman  governor  of  Egjpt. 
He  died  A.  D.  180,  in  his  90th  year,  and  some 
of  the  moderns  have  asserted,  that  he  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs  for  his  impie^,  particulariy 
for  ridiculing  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  worn 
of  Lucian,  which  are  numerous,  and.  written  io 
the  Attic  dialect,  consist  partly  of  dialogues, 
in  which  he  introduces  dififerent  characters  witlk 
much  dramatic  propriety.  His  style  is  easy,  sioa- 
ple,  elegant,  and  animated,  and  he  has  stored 
bis  compositions  with  maay  lively  sentiments, 
and  much  of  the  true  Attic  wit.  His  frequent 
obscenities,  and  his  manner  of  exposing  to  ridi- 
cule not  only  the  Veligiou  of  his  country,  but  al- 
so that  of  every  other  nation,  have  deservedly 
drawn  upon  him  the  censure  of  every  age,  and 
branded  him  with  the  appellation  of  atheist  and 
blasphemer.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Sostra- 
tes,  a  philosopher  of  Boeotia,  as  also  that  of  the 
philosopher  Demonax.  Some  have  also  attri- 
buted to  him,  with  great  impropriety,  the  life  of 
Apollonius  Thyaneus.  The  best  editions  of 
Lucian  are  that  of  Gnevius,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst. 
1681,  and  that  of  Reitzius,  4  vols.  4to  Amst. 
1143. 

LucYper,  the  name  of  the  plaoet  Venus,  or 
morning  star.  It  is  called  Imdfir,  when  appear- 
ing in  £e  morning  beftre  the  sun;  but  when  it 
follows  it,  and  appears  some  time  after  its  set- 
ting, it  is  called  Hupemt.  Aeeocdiag  to  some 
mythologists,  Lucifer  was  son  of  Jupiter  and 

Aurora. A  Christian  vrriter  wbooe  work  waa 

edited  by  the  Coleti,  fol.  Venet.  1778. 

LuciFiERi  PANVBi,  B  towu  of  Spain. 

C.  LucIlius,  a  Roman  knight  bom  at  Auran 
ca,  illustrious  not  only  for  the  respeetability  of 
his  ancestof  s,  but  more  deservedly  for  the  op- 
rigbtness  and  the  innocence  of  his  own  imma- 
culate character.  He  lived  in  (he  greatest  inti- 
macy with  Scipio  the  first  Africanus,  and  eves 
attended  him  in  his  war  against  Nomantia. 
He  is  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  satire,  aad 
as  the  first  great  satirical  writer  among  the  Ra- 
mans. He  was  superior  to  his  poetical  predeoas- 
sors  at  Rome;  and  though  he  wrote  with  great 
roughness  and  inelegance,  bat  with  much  fa- 
cility, he  gained  many  adnihrera,  whose  praises 
have  been  often  lavished  with  too  liberal  a  hand. 
Horaee  oompaies  him  to  a  river  which  nila 
npon  it!  waters  pracioBt  aand  BcceMpmied  wA 
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ttdi«  ind  dift  or  the  Oirtj  ntiras  which  he 
wrote,  DOtUng  hat  a  ihw  venes  remain.  He 
died  at  Naples,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
lOS.  His  fragments  hare  been  collected  and 
pablished  with  notes  by  Fr.  Doasa,  4to.  L.  Bat. 
U9T,  and  lastly  by  the  Ynlpii,  8to.  Patar. 
1736.     Qyimtt.  10,  c.  l.-~Cie.  de  Oni.  2.— 

Horat. Lacinns,  a  famous  Romas  who  fled 

with  Bratos  aAer  the  battle  of  Philippi.  They 
were  soon  after  orertalfen  by  a  party  of  horse, 
and  Laeilias  saffered  himself  to  be  sererely 
wonnded  by  Che  dart  of  the  enemy,  exelaiming 
that  he  was  Bratos.  He  was  takea  and  carried 
to  the  coaqaerors,  whose  clemency  spared  his 
life.  Pha.  A  tribone  who  attempted  in  raia 
to  elect  Pompey  to  the  dictatorship. ^A  cen- 
turion, &e.— A  governor  of  Asia  aader  Tibe- 
rius.— ^A  friend  of  Tiberius. 

LociLLA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Anrelias,  cele- 
bnted  for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
drbaueheries,  and  misfortunes.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to  marry  the 
emperor  Verus,  who  was  then  employed  in  a  war 
with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  The  con- 
jagal  virtues  of  Locilla  were  great  at  first,  but 
when  she  saw  Veras  plunge  himself  into  de- 
bauchery and  dissipation,  she  followed  his  ex- 
mnple,  and  prostituted  herself.  At  her  return 
to  Rome  she  saw  the  incestuous  commerce  of 
her  husband  with  her  mother,  fcc.  and  at  last 
poisoned  him.  She  afterwards  married  an  old 
bat  virtuous  senator,  bj  order  of  her  father,  and 
was  not  ashamed  soon  to  gratify  the  criminal 
aensualities  of  her  brother  Commodus.  The 
coldness  and  indiilerence  with  which  Commodus 
treated  her  afterwards  detcmined  her  on  re- 
venge, and  she  with  many  illustrious  senators 
conspired  against  his  life,  A.  D.  185.  The  plot 
iras  discovered,  Lncilla  was  banished,  and  soon 
aAer  put  to  death  by  her  brother,  in  Che  S8th 
year  of  her  age. 

Lficnra,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Joao,  or,  aoewdiog  to  others,  of  Latona.  As 
her  mother  brought  her  into  the  worid  without 
pain,  she  became  the  goddess  whom  women  in 
labonr  invoked,  and  she  presided  over  the  birth 
ef  children.  She  receives  this  name  either  from 
iveifit,  or  from  iux,  as  Ovid  explains  it: 
Cfrofia  Lucifbe,  duUt  hoc  Ub%  wmwM  hum; 

J9ut  fuui  fmncipkmi  tu,  Dea,  hids  habes. 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and 
Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  also 
sometimes  called  Lucina,  and  presided  over  the 
labours  of  women.  She  is  called  Ilythia  by  die 
Greeks.  She  bad  a  famous  temple  at  Rome, 
raised  A.  U.  C.  S96.  Voir,  de  L.  L.  A.—Cic. 
dt  Jfat.  D.  2,  c.  27 — Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  449.— 
Barai.  Corm.  See, 

Lucius,  a  Roman  soldier  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  by  saving  in  his  arms  a  man  who 
jumped  down  Irom  one  of  the  walls.    Joseph. 

A  brother  of  M.  Antony.    [Vid.  L.  Anto- 

ntns.] A  Roman  general  who  defeated  the 

IStrorians,  &c. A  relation  of  J.  Ctesar. 

A  Roman  ambassador,  murdered  by  the  lllyr^ 

iaoe. A  consul,  &c. ^A  writer,  called  by 

aome  Satorantius  Apoleius.  tie  was  born  in 
Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Numidia.  He  studied 
poeCiy,  mniCi  geometry,  &c.  at  Athens,  a'hd 


warmly  eahiaced  the  taaeti  of  the  Ptatoavls. 
He  cultivated  marie,  and  some  miracles  ire 
attributed  to  his  knowledge  of  enchantments. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  great  ease 
and  simplicity;  his  style,  however,  is  sometimet 
alfected,  though  his  eloquence  was  greatly  cele« 
brated  in  his  age.  Some  fragments  of  his  com- 
positions are  still  extant     He  flourished  in  the 

reign  of  M.  Aurelios. A  brother  of  Vitelli- 

us,  &c A  son  of  Agrippa,  adopted  by  An* 

gastus. A  man  put  to  death  for  his  inconti- 
nence, &c. ^The  word  Lucius  is  a  prssnomea 

common  to  many  Romans,  of  whom  an  accooot 
is  given  under  their  family  names. 

LucBETiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daagh- 
ter  of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarquinius  Col- 
latinus.  Her  accomplishments  proved  fatal  Co 
her,  and  the  praises  wbich  a  number  of  young 
nobles  at  Ardea,  among  whom  were  Gollatinus 
and  the  soosof  Tarqoin,  bestowed  upon  the  do- 
mestic virtues  of  their  wives  at  home,  were  pro- 
ductive of  a  revolution  in  the  state.  While  every 
one  was  warm  with  the  idea,  it  was  universally 
agreed  to  leave  the  camp  and  go  to  Rome,  to 
ascertain  the  veracity  of  their  respective  asser- 
tions. Gollatinus  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his 
expectations  fulfilled  in  Che  highest  degree,  and, 
while  the  wives  of  the  other  Romans  were  in- 
volved in  the  riot  and  dissipation  of  a  feast,  Ln- 
cretia  was  found  at  borne,  employed  in  the  uudit 
of  her  female  servants,  and  easing  theur  labonr 
by  sharing  it  herself.  The  beauty  and  innocence 
of  Lucretta  inflamed  the  passion  of  Sextus,  the 
son  of  Tarqain,  who  was  a  witness  of  her  vifv 
tucs  and  indoatry.  He  cherished  bis  flame,  and 
he  secretly  retired  fVom  the  camp,  and  came  to 
the  bouse  of  Lucretia,  where  he  met  with  a  kind 
reception.  He  showed  himself  unworthy  of  such 
a  treatment,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  be  in- 
troduced himself  to  Lucretia,  who  refused  to  hie 
entreaties  what  her  fear  of  shame  granted  to  hie 
threats.  She  yielded  to  her  ravlsber  when  he ' 
threatened  to  murder  her,  and  to  slay  one  of  her 
slaves,  and  put  him  in  her  bed,  that  this  a^« 
rent  adultery  might  seem  to  have  met  with  the 
punishment  it  deserved.  Lucretia,  in  the  mom* 
ing,  sent  for  her  husband  and  her  father,  and, 
after  she  had  revealed  to  them  the  indignities 
she  had  soflered  from  the  son  of  Tarqoin,  and 
entreated  them  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  she  stabbed 
herself  with  a  dagger  which  she  bad  previously 
concealed  under  her  clothes.  This  fatal  blow 
was  the  sign  of  rebellion.  The  body  of  the  vir- 
tuous Lucretia  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
senate,  and  the  violence  and  barbarity  of  Sextus, 
joined  with  the  unpopularity  and  oppression  of 
his  father,  so  irritated  the  Roman  populace,  that 
that  moment  they  expelled  the  Tarquins  for  ever 
from  Rome.  Brutus,  who  was  present  at  the 
tragical  death  of  Lucretia,  kindled  the  flamea 
of  rebellion,  and  the  republican  or  consular  go- 
vernment was  established  at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  244. 

Uv.  1,  c.  67,  fcc.— i)iomfs.  Hoi.  4,  c.  16 

Ovid.  Fast.  2,  V.  741.— Fa(.'Jtfac.  6,  e.  i.-- 

P/ttl— li^fttgvit.  de  Civ,  D.  l,c.  19. ^Tbe 

wife  of  Noma.    P/iit 

LucretIus,  now  LUrretti^  a  mountain  in  the. 
country  of  the  Sabines,  hanging  over  a  pleasant 
valley,  near  wbich  tlie  bouse  and  farm  of  Ho- 
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1,JIU.  11. 

T.  LdcBiTRTs  CiBvt,  m  eelebraled  Roman 
poet  and  pbiloioplier,  wbo  wot  early  tent  to 
AtkeoB,  wiiere  be  studied  wilder  Zeno  and  Pfa»- 
dras.  The  teoets  of  Epieonia  and  Empedecles, 
which  then  prerailed  at  Athens,  were  wamly 
embraced  hj  Uicretius,  and  when  naited  with 
the  ioiaite  of  Aaaximander,  and  the  atoais  of 
Deaioentas,  they  were  dplaiaed  and  eiucidated 
IB  a  poem,  ia  tii  books,  which  is  ealled  Denrmn 
fAhnrd.  In  this  poem  the  masterly  geaivs  and 
uaaifeeted  elegance  of  the  poet  are  every  jrhete 
conspicuoas;  but  the  opioioos  of  the  philosopher 
are  jastly  censured,  who  gives  no  existence  of 
power  to  a  Sopreme  Being,  bat  is  the  devoted 
advocate  of  atheism  and  impiety,  and  earnestly 
endeavoars  to  establish  ihe  mortality  of  the  tool. 
This  composition,  whkh  has  little  claim  to  be 
eaHed  a  heroic  poem,  was  written  aad  fiaivbed 
while  the  poet  laboured  under  a  violent  delirinm, 
oerasioned  by  a  philtre,  which  the  jealousy  of 
his  mistress  or  his  wife  Lucilia  bad  administered. 
It  is  said  that  he  destroyed  himself  in  the  44tfa 
year  of  bis  age,  about  54  years  before  Christ. 
Cicero,  after  bis  death,  revised  and  corrected 
bis  poems,  which  bad  been  partly  written  in  the 
lacid  intervals  of  reason  and  ofsenne.  Locretios, 
whose  poem  shows  that  be  wrote  Latin  better 
than  any  other  man  ever  did,  would  have  proved 
00  mean  rival  of  Virgil,  had  he  lived  in  the 
pplicbed  age  of  Augustus.  The  best  editions  of 
his  woits  are  that  of  Creech,  8vo  Ozon.  1695; 
that  of  Havercamp,  S  vols.  4to  Lug.  Bat.  17 16; 
and  that  of  Glasgow,  l£mo.  n69.     PMerc  S, 

c.  36.-^QMtntii.  S,  c  1, 1  10,  c.  1 Qaintus, 

a  Roman  who  killed  himself  because  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sulmo,  over  which  be  was  appointed 
with  a  garrison,  seemed  to  favour  the  cause  of 
J.  Caesar,     eas.  Bell.  Csa.  1,  c.  18.     He  is 

called  Vespitlo. Sp.  Tricipitinos,  father  of 

Lucretia,  wife  of  Collatinus,  was  made  consul 
after  the  death  of  Brutus,  and  soon  after  died 
himself.  HoratiusPulvillus  succeeded  him.  Lie. 

I,  c.  58. — PltU.  in  Pub An  interrez  at 

Rome. A  consul. Osella,  a  Roman,  put 

to  death  by  Syiia  because  he  had  applied  for  the 
consulship  iWthout  his  permission.     PitU. 

I47CRIKUM,  a  town  of  Apulia. 

LvcRiHus,,  a  small  lake  of  Campania,  oppo- 
site Puteoli.  Some  believe  that  it  was  made  by 
Hercules  when  he  passed  through  Italy  with  the 
bulls  of  Geryon.  It  abounded  with  excellent 
oysters,  end  was  united  by  Aogustns  to  the  Aver- 
uos,  and  a  communication  fermed  with  the  sea, 
near  the  harbour  called  Jvlhu  Portus.  The  Lu- 
erine  lake  disappeared  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1538,  in  a  violent  earthquake,  which  raised 
on  the  spot  a  mountain  4  miles  in  circumference, 
and  about  1000  feet  high,  with  a  crater  in  the 

middle.     Cic.  4.  M.  10 Sfra6.  5  and  6 — 

JIfefa,  «,  c.  4.— Fivperf.  1,  el.  11,  v.  10 — Vwg. 
e.  «,  V.  161.— ffofirf.  «,  od.  16. 

C.  LucTATivs  Cat^lvs,  a  Roman  consul 
with  Martus.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in  con- 
quering tbe  Cimbrians.  [  Vid,  Cimbricum  bel* 
him.]  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant,  and 
hit  history  of  his  consulship,  which  he  wrote 
nift  great  veneity,  cooviacei  us  of  Ua  Utmry 


Ttethistoiyiikit  Ci0.ib«Mi^ 
Vmrro.  d»  L.  L.-^FUr.  3,c.  2.-— 4?.  Catulns^ 
a  Roman  consol,  wlw  ilaeirayed  tiM  Carth^i^ 
niaa  fleet.    Vid,  Catulns. 

LuciTLUU,  a  festival  established  \n  (IM 
Greeks  in  honour  of  LueaUns,  who  had  behaved 
with  grant  pmdeace  aad  proprie^  in  his  pio- 
lince.    Pha.  in  Lm» 

LocuLU  ROBTi,  gardens  of  LncuUns  sita»* 
ted  near  Nrapolis,  &c.  TmU,  Jhm,  11,  c.  I. 
-^ViUa,  a  country  seat  near  mouM  Miseiiasi 
where  Tiberius  died.     Tanl.  Jkm,  6,  c.  60. 

LvcuLLus,  Lueius  Lieinios,  a  Roman  cele* 
brated  for  his  fondnem  of  luaary  aad  for  hia 
military  taleols.  He  was  bam  abent  115  yean 
belbie  tbe  Christian  era,  and  soon  distinguishedl 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arta« 
particularly  eloquence  and  philosophy.  Has  first 
militaiy  campaign  was  in  the  Marsian  war, 
where  his  vakrar  and  cool  intrepidity  tteomr 
mended  him  to  pubMe  notice.  His  miUnesa 
aad  constancy  gained  him  the  admiratiott  aad 
confidence  of  Sylla,  and  from  this  cmmexion  ha 
derived  honour,  aflMi  daring  hss  qucstorship  in 
Asia,  and  pimtorship  in  Afnea,  he  cendered 
himself  more  couspieaens  by  his  jnslice,  mod** 
ration,  and  humanity.  He  was  raised  to  tin 
coBsttlship  A  U.  C.  680,  and  iotmsted  wilk  the 
care  of  \ht  Mithridattc  war,  and  fiitl  displayed 
his  military  talents  in  reseuiag  his  colleagne 
Gotta,  whom  the  enemy  bad  besieged  in  Gha^ 
cedooia.  This  was  soon  followed  bf  a  eelebc»- 
ted  victory  over  the  forces  of  Kfithridates,  on  tha 
borders  of  tbe  €hranic«s,  aad  tqr  the  oonqnest  of 
aU  Bithynia  His  victories  by  sea  were  as  graat 
as  those  by  land,  and  Mithridates  lost  a  power* 
ful  Aeet  near  Lemaos.  Sech  considerahte  lessee 
wsakeoed  the  eaen^,  and  Mithridates  retired 
with  precipitation  tovrards  Armenia,  totbe  coarl 
of  king  Tigranes,  bis  father-in-law.  Hbdigh* 
was  perceived,  and  Locullus  cnaned  tbe  fi»« 
phrates  with  great  ea|wdi4ion,  aad  gave  battle 
to  the  numerous  forces  which  Tigraaes  had  al^ 
ready  assembled  to  support  the  caose  of  his  so** 
in-law.  Aecordiag  to  the  exaggctatod  aecoaat 
of  Platarch,  no  less  than  100,000  feet  nod  near 
66,000  horse,  of  the  Armenians,  lost  their  livea 
in  that  celebrated  battle.  All  this  canagcwaa 
made  by  a  Roman  army  amountiag  t»  no  more 
than  18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
aad  100  wounded  during  the  combat.  The  ttk* 
ing  of  Tigranocerto,  ihe  capital  of  Armeain, 
was  the  consequence  of  his  hmnortal  victocji^ 
and  Lacullus  there  obtained  the  greatest  part  of 
the  royal  treasures.  This  eoadaoal  sn 
however,  was  attended  iritb  serious  < 
ces.  The  severity  of  Locullus,  and  the  I 
tiness  of  his  commands,  offendied  his  soldien, 
and  displeased  bis  adherents  at  Rome.  Font- 
pey  was  soon  aftpr  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  tl^  tnCer- 
view  which  he  had  with  Lucnilns  began  milk 
acts  of  mntnal  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
tnveterate  reproaches,  and  open  enmity.  Ln» 
culhis  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  hie 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  suffered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  received  with  coldness  tJt 
Rmne,  and  he  obtaioed  with  diffienlfy  n  Iriiiai* ^ 
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wMtbwJ— milyMtoia  byMiftM>,fcMi 
wccmea,  Md  km  rkHrMi.  la  thit  andtd  lh» 
dign  of  his  glorj}  be  lelind  to  the  eDJoyMWt 
of  ease  aad  peaeefal  Mdttjr,  Md  no  loam 
JDlarettod  hinaelf  in  the  ri«mirtiirni  which  di»- 
twbed  the  tnaqMllity  ef  Bone.  He  dedkatod 
hit  time  to  ttndiout  poTMits,  and  lo  literal^  coa- 
TersatioD.  UU  boase  mtt  enriched  with  a  vala- 
able  lihraiy,  which  waa  o|^eaed  for  Ihe  Mnrice 
of  the  curioos,  and  of  the  leaned.  Leenlfais 
fell  iato  a  deliriaai  ia  the  last  part  ef  hie  life, 
and  died  ia  the  €7th  or  €8ih  jraar  ef  his  agfe. 
llie  people  showed  their  respect  JChr  his  merit, 
by  their  wish  to  give  him  an  heaoarable  harial 
ia  the  Cam|)as  Martins;  but  their  efihrs  were 
rejected,  and  he  was  privately  horied^  by  his 
hinlher,  in  his  estate  at  Twoalnni.  Laeailus 
has  been  admired  for  his  many  accoaiplishmenu, 
bat  he  has  beea  censored  for  bis  severity  aad 
aotravaganee.  The  eapeases  of  his  meals  were 
jmnoderale,  hb  haUs  were  distingaislmd  by  tbe 
different  naoMsof  the  gods;  and  when  Cicero 
and  Pompcgr  attempted  to  surprise  him,  they 
were  astoaished  at  the  eostliaess  of  a  supper 
which  had  beea  prepared  upon  the  word  of  La* 
caUvs,  who  had  merely  said  to  his  servaat  thai 
he  woald  snp  m  the  hall  of  Apollo.  In  his  re- 
tiremeot  LucoUns  was  fond  of  artificial  variety; 
aablerraaeoas  eaves  and  passages  were  dog  oa- 
«ier  the  hills  on  the  eoast  of  Caaipaaia,  and  the 
aea  vmter  was  conveyed  roand  the  honte  and 
pkasure  grooods»  where  the  fishes  flocked  in 
anch  abandance  that  aot  lem  than  86,000  pounds 
werlh  were  sold  an  his  death,  fai  bis  public  eba- 
neter  Laeallas  was  huBMme  and  compamiMate, 
•ad  he  shewed  his  sease  of  the  vicissitades  of 
haraan  aAirs  by  shedding  (ears  at  the  sight  of 
aoe  of  the  dties  ef  Armenia^  which  bis  soldiers 
vedaced  lo  ashaa.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of 
the  tiveefc  aad  Ladn  Laogaages,  and  he  em- 
ployed himself  for  soese  time  lo  write  a  con- 
eise  history  of  tbe  Marsi  ia  Greek  heaameteis. 
S«eh  are  the  strihiag  eharacterislics  of  a  maa 
who  meditaled  the  coa^aett  of  Parthia*  and  for 


ft  while  gaiaed  the  admiialioa  of  all  the  iahft- 
failaols  of  the  east,  by  his  juslice  and  modera- 
tioa,  and  who  might  have  disputed  tbe  empire 
of  tbe  world  with  a  Cwsar  or  Pompey,  bad  not, 
at  last,  his  fondacss  for  retiremeat  withdrawn 
him  from  the  reach  of  ambition.  Cie.  pro  Jhek. 
4.-*QMasl.  w9c  S,  c.  1.— P^.  in  vUd.—Fl&r. 
S,  c.  6  •— S^a&.--^/i^ipi«n.  tn^ilAr.  &c.— Oro- 

fjntM  6,  iut. A  consul  who  went  to  Spain, 

fcc.— *-A  RooMa,  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

^A  brother  of  Locios  Lucollas,  lieutenant 

mder  Sylla. A  prxtor  of  Macedonia. 

Ldcjhao,  the  Ant  name  of  Tarquiaios  Pris- 
cps,  afterwards  ehaaged  into  Lucius.  The  word 
is  Bhrtirian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chief.  PhU. 
ta  RoM» 

Lucos,  a  khig  of  ancient  Gaul. A  town 

of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

LvoDUVBHSis  GalUa,  a  part  of  Ganl,  which 
received  its  name  from  Lugdunam,  the  cspitnl 
city  of  the  province.  It  was  anciently  called 
Celtica.     nA.  OalKa. 

liuoDUHim,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica,  built 
at  the  coaflnenee  of  the  Rhone  aad  the  Arar, 
or  Saoae,  fan^  Maaatias  Plaacas,  whco  he  was 


^4- 

ret-    ' 


goraiMrefthepnvlice,  This  Mm,  oav  cal^ 
ed  tyons,  is  tha  second  eity  t)f  Fraaea  ia  point 

of  popalatien.    J«e.  i,  v.  44.— ficra6.  4. 

Batavevuaa,  a  Iowa  o*  the  Rhiae,  just  as  it  faUi 
iaio  tha  oeeaa.  It  is  now  called  ^cydew,  aad  ia 
famoot  for  its  aaivefsi^.  Coaveaarum,  a 
towa  at  Ihe  foot  ef  iha  Pyrenaees,  now  fit-  £fr* 
trmui.  ia  Gasoony. 

LvNA,  (tiw  moon)  was  daag^ier  of  Hyperiea 
and  Terra,  and  iras  the  same,  atoordiag 
soase  mylhologists,  as  Diaaa.  She  was  m 
shipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitaats  of  the  earth 
with  many  saperstitioos  forms  ami  oercmoaieo. 
It  was  supposed  thai  magicians  and  encbanlers, 
particulariy  those  of  Thessalj,  had  aa  uacow- 
trollable  power  over  the  meoa,  aad  that  (hey 
could  draw  her  down  from  heavea  at  pleasure 
by  the  meie  force  of  their  incantations.  Her 
eclipses,  accofding  lo  their  opiaioa^  proceeded 
from  thence;  and,  on  that  acceant,  it  was  asaal 
to  beat  drums  and  ^mbab,  to  ease  ber  lahoura, 
and  to  render  the  power  of  magie  kssefieetoal. 
The  Arcadiaas  believed  that  they  were  oldac 
than  the  moon.  Ostd.  Ma,  13,  v.  26S,  &c — 
TUMI.  1, el.  9,  V.  21^-^Hesisd  Theog-^Vwg. 

EeL  8,  V.  69. A  maritime  towa  of  £lruria» 

fmnotts  for  the  white  marble  which  it  produced, 
aad  called  also  lAmenm  parhta.  It  contaiaed 
a  fiae  capacious  harbour,  and  aboooded  in  wine» 
cheese,  ke.  The  iahabitaats  were  naturally 
givea  lo  augury,  and  the  observation  of  nncon^- 
men  phenomena.  Jtfeto,  2,  c.  4.-*^Lucai».  I, 
V.  686.—Pttn.  14,  c.  6 — U».  34,  c  9.^SU. 
8,  ¥.  481. 

Lora,  (a  tfcs  tool/)  was  held  in  great  vaa^ 
ration  at  Uontk  because  Roesulas  auid  Remao^ 
according  to  aa  aneient  traditioo,  were  sochM 
and  preserved  by  one  of  these  aniamto.  TMs 
fabalous  story  arises  from  the  surname  of  Lqpai 
prostilule,  which  was  given  to  tht  wilh  of  tha 
shepherd  Faustalus,  to  whose  cave  aad  hoaMoi- 
ty  these  children  owed  theurpceoervalieB.  Md. 
JhuL  2,  V.  416.---Plirt.  in  Aomsil. 

LupaacAL,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aven-     t 
tine,  sacred  to  Pan,  whei^  festivals  called  La-  -  f 
penalia  were  yearly  celebrated,  aad  where  tha    / 
she-wolf  was  said  to  have  bn>oght  op  Bamnlao 
and  Remos.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  S43. 

LvpsRCALiA,  a  yearly  festival  observed  at 
Rome  the  15th  of  February,  ia  hoaour  of  the 
god  Pan.  It  was  osnat  first  to  sacrifice  two 
goats  and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a  bloody 
knife  tbe  forehewlsof  two  illostrioas  youths,  who 
alwi^  were  obliged  to  fmila  while  they  were 
touched.  The  blood  was  wiped  away  with  soft 
wool  dipped  ia  milk.  Aftor  this  the  skins  of 
the  vicoms  were  cut  in  thangs,  with  which  whips 
were  made  for  the  youths.  Witt  these  whips 
tha  youths  ran  about  the  streets  all  naked  ex- 
cept the  middle,  and  whipped  fireely  all  those 
they  met.  Women  in  pariicniar  were  fond  of 
receiving  the  lashes,  as  Ihey  soperstitiously  be- 
lieved that  they  removed  barrenness,  and  eased 
the  pains  of  childbirth.  This  excanioa  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  was  performed  by  naked  yontho,  ' 
because  Pan  is  always  represented  naked,  and 
a  goat  was  sacrificed,  because  that  deity  was 
,  ised  to  have  ther  foet  of  a  goat.  A  dog  was 
led,  as  a  necessary  aad  oiefol  gaairdiaB  oi  te 
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ibeepfold.  Hut  feftival,  u  Plotudi  menCioiM, 
wu  firtt  institnted  by  the  Romaas  io  hooour  of 
the  she-irolf  which  luckled  RomaliM  aod  Be- 
mus.  This  opinion  in  controverted  by  othen, 
and  Livy,  with  Dionyuus  of  HalicanMra*,  ob- 
serves, that  they  were  iotrodoeed  into  Italy  by 
Bvaoder.  The  nune 'seems  to  be  boirowed 
from  the  Greek  oame  of  Pan,  .Lycows,  from 
xojKoC)  a  wpif;  not  only  because  these  cerMDO- 
nies  were  like  ihe  Lycsean  festivals  observed  In 
Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god  of  shepherds, 
protected  the  sheep  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
wolves  The  priests  who  officiated  at  the  Lo- 
percalia  were  called  Luftrd,  Augustus  Ibr- 
bade  any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  toa|>- 
pear  naked,  or  to  run  about  the  streets  during  the 
Luperealia.  Cicero,  io  his  Philippics,  reproach- 
es Antony  for  having  disgraced  the  dignity  of 
the  consulship,  by  running  naked,  and. armed 
widi  a  whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was  during 
the  celebration  of  these  festirals  that  Antony  o^ 
fered  a  crown  to  J.  Cauar,  which  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  refuse.  Omd. 
FtKA.  2,  V.  427.— Korro  L.  L.  6,  c  3. 

LupBRCi,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lnpercalia, 
ia  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose  service  they 
were  dedicated.  This  order  of  priests  was  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  all  the  sacer- 
dotal offices.  It  was  divided  into  two  separate 
colleges,  called  Fobuini  and  Quinfiitani,  from 
Fabitts  and  Quintilius,  two  of  their  high  priests. 
The  former  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Koma- 
Itts,  and  the  latter  of  Remus.  To  these  two  sa- 
cerdotal bodies,  J.  Cxsar  added  a  third,  called, 
from  himself,  the  /tiiti,  and  this  action  contrt- 
bated  not  a  little  to  render  his  cause  unpopular, 
and  to  betray  bis  aspiring  and  ambitious  views. 
[Vid,  Luperealia.]  Piut.  in  Rom.^Dio.  Cos. 
45.— Ktf^.  .fin.  8,  v.  663. 

LuPBRcus,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gallieous.  He  wrote  some  grammati- 
cal pieces,  which  some  have  preferred  to  Hero- 
dian's  compositions. 

LupiAs  or  LupiA,  now  Lippe,  a  towb  of  Ger- 
many, with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine.     Tacit.  >^nn.  1,  &c. 

Lupus,  a  general  of  the  emperor  8everus. 

A  governor  of  Britain. A  questor  io 

ihe  reign  of  Tiberius,  &c.^ A  comic  writer 

of  Sicily,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  return  of 
Meuelaus  and  Helen  to  Sparta,  after  the  de- 
struQiion  of  Troy.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep  16,  v. 
26.  P.  Rut.  a  Roman,  who  contrary  to  the  omens, 
marched  against  the  Marsi,  and  was  killed  with 
his  army.  He  has  been  taxed  with  impiety,  and 
tvas  severely  censured  in  the  Augustan  age.  Ho- 
rat.  2,  Stat.  l,v.  68. 

LusiTANiA,  a  part  of  ancient  Spain,  whose 
extent  and  situation  have  not  been  accurately 
defined  by  the  ancients.  According  to  the  bet- 
ter descriptions,  it  extended  from  the  Tngus  to 
the  sea  of  Cantabria,  and  comprehended  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  inhabitants 
were  warlike,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
man arniy  under  Dolabella,  B.  G.  99,  with 
great  difficulty.  They  generally  lived  upon 
plunder,  and  were  rode  and  unpolished  in  their 
manoers.    It  was  usual  among  them  to  expose 


their  rfek  11  ttie  high  roadf,  Oat  (heir  diMKi 
might  be  cored  by  the  diredioBi  aad  adviee  of 
travellers.  They  were  veiy  asoderale  io  their 
meals,  and  never  eat  bat  of  one  dish.  Their 
clothes  were  commonly  Mack,  and  (key  gene- 
rally warmed  tbemselvea  by  meaas  of  stones, 
heated  ia  the  fire.  Stmk.  S.— ^M^la,  2,  c  6, 
1.  S,  c.  1.— lia.  21,  c  43,  I.  «7,  c  20. 

Lusius,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Cie.  ds  JVtt.  D. 
8,  c.  22.— Pous.  Art.  28. 

LnsoKEs,  a  people  of  Spain  near  ttie  Ibeiw. 

LusTRTcus  BRDTiANns,  B  BomaB  poet.  Mar- 
tial. 4,  ep^  23. 

Ldtatias  GATtfLils,  a  Ronan  who  shot  (he 
temple  of  Janos  afler  peace  had  been  made 
with  Carthage.     Fid.  LadatiBs. 

LvTERius,  a  general  of  (he  Gads,  defeated 
by  Caesar,  &c 

LuTBTiA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaol,  on  thecoa- 
floence  of  the  riven  Seqoaaa  aad  Matrona^ 
which  received  its  naaae,  as  oome  sappose,  from 
the  quantity  of  Clay,  InImi,  wkseh  is  ia  its 
neighbooriiood.  J.  Caesar  fortified  and  eariwl- 
lished  it,  from  which  circumstance  tome  aathon 
call  it  MU  CMtm.  Joliaa  the  ifiosiaie  re- 
sided there  some  time.  It  is  now.  Pari$,  and  is 
the  capital  of  France.  Cces.  de  BdL  6.  6  and 
7.  — Sirafr.  4 — AmmioH.  20. 

C.  LuTORnis  PaiscAs,  a  Roomb  km^t,  pat 
to  death  by  order  of  Tiberias,  becaase  he  had 
written  a  poem  in  which  he  had  besfafled  the 
death  of  Germanicos,  who  then  laboared  ander 
a  severe  illneu.     Taeii.  Awn.  3,  c.  49,  &e. 

IjfMfn,  ajsorname  of  Baeehas.  It  is  deriv- 
ed from  kvuf,tolver$,  beeaose  wise,  otcrirhich 
Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  Am  auad, 
and  delivelv  it  from  all  cares  and  aehachoiy. 
Herat,  ep.  9. — Luesn.  1,  v.  67*. 

LvBAs,  one  of  the  companions  otVfyatea^Mur. 

LvBVA  or  Ltbissa,  a  small  village  of  Bithy- 
nia,  where  Annibal  was  baried. 

LtcIbas,  an  Etrurian,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished from  his  country  for  marder.  He  waa  «ie 
of  those  who  offered  violence  to  Baeehas,  and 
who  were  changed  into  dolphins.     OaidL  Md. 

4,  V.  624 One  of  the  Lapitbse,  who  fan 

away  from  the  battle  vrhich  vras  fooght  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous.    Id.  Met.  It,  v.  302. 

Ltcabetas,  a  mooatain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.    Stat. 

Lrc AA,  festivals  in  Arcadia  in  hmHmrafPaD, 
(he  god  of  shepherds.  They  are  the  sane  as 
the  Luperealia  of  the  Romans  —A  festival  at 
Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycaeus,  who  deliver* 
ed  the  Argives  from  wolves,  &c. 

Ltcaum,  a  celebrated  place  near  the  baakt 
of  the  llissus,  in  Attica,  it  was  in  this  pleaia&t 
and  salubrious  spot  that  Aristotle  taught  philo- 
sophy, and  as  he  genenlly  instructed  bis  papib 
in  walking,  they  ivere  called  Peripatetics,  « 
fr%^nreLTtet ^amMo .  The  philosopher  oonfinotd 
his  inslroctions  for  12  years,  till,  terrified  by  the 
false  accusations  of  Eurymedon,  he  waa  obliged 
to  fly  to  Chalcis. 

Ltcsos,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  is 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  ia  honoor  ef 
the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgns.  Itv« 
also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  festivals,  called  ir 
c«a,  were  celebrated  there.    Ftiy.  G.  I,  v.  W» 
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«S».8,r.  S4S.^Sfra6.  8 Uant^  l,oa.  H, 

r.  i.-Omd,  Met.  1,  v.  698. 

LfciMBBs,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He  pro- 
Bised  his  dau^ter  io  marriage  to  the  poet  Ai^ 
duJflQtt,  and  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil  his  eo- 
gsgemeot  wbeo  she  had  been  courted  by  a  man 
whose  opttleace  had  more  influence  than  the 
I  Jbrtoae  of  the  poet.     This  irritated  Archilocos; 

I  he  wiole  a  bitter  infective  against  Lycambes 
and  his  daughter,  and  rendered  them  both  so 
desperate  by  the  satire  of  his  composition,  that 
they  hanged  themielves.  l/orol.  ep.  6,  v.  13. 
—OeidL  m  lb,  62.-'J§riatot.  Rhtt.  S. 

LfcAOir,  the  fint  kins  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pe- 
hugns  and  Melibosa.  H«  built  a  town  called 
ijrcosora  on  the  top  of  moant  LycsMis,  in  hon- 
onr  of  Japiler.  He  bad  many  wives,  by  whom 
he  had  a  dang^ter,  ealled  Calisto,  and  fifty  ^ns. 
He  was  sacceeded  oo  the  throne  by  Nyctimus, 
the  ddest  of  his  sou.  Ha  lived  about  1820 
yean  before  the  Christiaa  era.  JpoUotL  8.— 
Nvgm.Uh.  116.— CMvi.  ep.  76.— Pmr.  8,  c 

2,  &c. Another  kiag  of  Arcadia,  eelebrated 

for  hit  enmities.    He  was  changed  into  a  wolf  i 
by  Jopiter,  becaaie  he  oflftared  human  victims  .' 
oo  the  altars  of  the  god  Pan.    Some  attribote  ' 
(his  melanofpboiis  to  another  cause.    The  sins  I 
of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  become  so  ' 
eaonnow,  that  Jopiter  visited  the  earth  to  pun-  ' 
ish  wiekedaesa  and  impiety.  He  came  to  Area-  ; 
dia,  wfacfe  be  waa  announoed  as  a  god,  and  the  . 
ff^fite  began  to  pay  proper  adoration  to  his  di- 
vinity.   L^eaon,  however,  who  used  to  sacri- 
fice aU  atraogeri  to  his  wanton  cruelty,  laughed  | 
at  the  pioos  prayers  of  his  subjects,  and  to  try  : 
the  divinity  of  the  god,  be  served  op  human  flesh 
oo  his  taliie.   This  impiety  so  irritated  Jupiter,  | 
that  he  immediately  destroyed  the  boose  of  Ly- 
caooy  OBd  changed  him  into  a  wolf.  Ovid,  Met 

1,  V.  198,  &c ^These  two  monarchs  are  of-  i 

ten  eooiboiided  together,  though  it  appears  that  < 
they  were  two  different  characters,  and  that  not 
leaa  thoa  aa  age  elapsed  between  their  reigns. : 
^A  aoB  of  Mam  and  Laothoe.    He  was  ta-  I 
ken  hj  A^illes,  and  carried  to  Lemnos,  whence 
he  cacapeirt.  He  was  afterwards  killed  bj  Achil- 
les in  the  Trojan  war.  H&mer*  /LSI,  sc. 

lie  fatber  of  Paodams,  killed  by  Diomedes  be- 
ibre  Troy.  A  Goosaian  artiat,  who  made  the 
sword  which  Ascanioa  gave  to  Euryalos.  Virg. 
JEn.  9,  ▼.  S04. 

LYcHSwia,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  Cap- 
padoci%,  Pisjdia,  Pamphylia,  and  Phrygia,  made 
a  Roaaaa  province  mider  Augustus.  Iconium 
was  tbe  capital.     Stnb,  10.— .tfela,  1,  c  2.— 

IJv.  21,  c.  54, 1.  38,  c.  89. Arcadia  bore 

also  that  Dame  from  Lycaon,  one  of  its  kings. 

Dicnya.  £hl. An  island  in  the  Tiber. 

LiFcAM^  a  priest  of  Apollo  io  the  interest  of 
Tomoa.  He  waa  killed  by  iEneaa.    Virg,  JEn. 

10,  ▼.  316 Another  officer  of  Tumna.   Id. 

10^  c  561. 

L.TCASTS,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inbabixaiila  aecompaniid  Idomenens  to  the  Tro- 

ftia  irar.   Homer.  IL  £. A  daughter  of  Pri- 

iun,  by  a  coocobine.    She  mairied  Polydamaa, 

tbe  soo  of  Antenor. ^A  famooa  courtezan  of 

Drepamamt  called  Ycnot  on  account  of  her  great 


beaaty .  She  had  a  son  called  Eiyz  by  Bntea,  sob 
of  Amycua. 

Ltcastum,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

L.TCASTUS,  a  son  of  Minos  I.  He  was  father 
of  Minos  II.  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Corybaa. 

Oiod.  4. A  son  of  Minos  and  PhilooomCy 

daughter  of  Nyctimus.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  S 
and  4.  4 

Ltcb,  one  of  the  Amazons,  &c  Ftacc.  6,  v. 
374. 

Ltcss,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Ltv.  31,  c. 
33. 

Ltcbum.     FuC  Lycsom. 

Ltchnidus,  now  ^chridnaj  a  ci^  with  a  lake 
of  the  same  name,  in  lllyricum.  Uv.  27,  c.  32, 
1.  44,  c.  16. 

Ltcu,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Caria  on  the 
west,  "Pamphylia  on  the  east,  and  Phiygia  on 
the  north.  It  was  anciently  called  MUytu,  and 
Trtmikf  from  the  Milyae,  or  Solymi,  a  people 
of  Crete,  who  came  to  settle  there.  The  coun- 
try received  the  name  ofLycia  from  Lycos,  the 
son  of  Pandion,  who  established  himself  there. 
The  inhabitants  have  been  greatly  commended 
by  all  the  ancients,  not  only  for  their  sobriety 
and  justice,  but  Uieir  great  dezterity  in  the 
management  of  the  bow.  They  were  conquer- 
ed by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  afterwards  by 
Cyrus.  Though  they  were  subject  to  the  power 
of  Persia,  yet  they  were  governed  by  their  own 
kings,  and  only  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch.  They  became  part  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire  when  Alexander  came  into  the 
east,  and  ofterwards  were  ceded  to  the  house  of 
the  Seleucidae.  The  country  was  reduced  into 
a  Roman  province  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
Apollo  bad  there  his  celebrated  oracle  at  Pata- 
ra,  and  the  epithet  kybema  is  applied  to  the 
conntiy,  because  the  god  was  said  to  pass  the 
winter  in  his  temple.  Virg.  ^n.  4,  v.  143  and 
446,  I.  1,  V.  816,— Stat.  Theb,  6,  v.  686.— 
Uerodot.  l,c.  173.— S<rad.  13.— Liu.  37,  c  16, 
1.  38,  c.  39. 

LtcYdas,  a  centaur  killed  by  the  LapithsB  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  310. 

A  shepherd's  name.     Vvrg.  Eel. A 

beautiful  youth,' the  admiration  of  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Horace.    JF/oroX.  1,  od  4,  v.  19. 

Lycimna,  a  town  of  Peloponnesas. 

LvciMNiA,  a  slave,  mother  of  Helenor  by  a 
Lydian  prince.     Vvrg.  JEn.  9,  v.  446. 

Lvciscus,  an  Athenian  arcbon. A  Mes- 

senian  of  the  family  of  the  ^pytide.  When  hia 
daughters  were  doomed  by  lot  to  be  sacrificed 
for  Uie  good  of  their  country,  he  fled  with  them 
to  Sparta,  and  Aristodemus  upon  this  cheerful- 
ly gave  his  own  children,  and  soon  after  sue- 

celled  to  the  throne.    Paus.  4,  c  9. ^A 

youth  of  whom  Horace  was  enamoured. 

Lf  cius,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Toxicreta. 

—A  son  of  Lycaon. ^An  epithet  given  to 

Apollo  from  his  temple  in  Lycia,  where  he  gftve 
oracles,  particularly  at  Patara,  where  the  ap- 
pellation of  lycMB  toriet  waa  given  to  his  an- 
swers, and  even  to  the  will  of  the  Fates.  Virg' 
JEn.  4,  V.  346. A  surname  of  Danaus. 

LtcUmbois,  a  king  of  Scyroa,  an  island  ia 
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Ilea, Ma •€  ApoUa  mU ¥mibmaf. 
He  was  secretly  iQUrttsted  with  the  cart  of  yooag 
Achillet,  tvliom  bis  molber  Thetis  had  disguis- 
ed in  womim^  clotlMs,io«einove,biin  Tron  the 
Trtjui  war,  ntcn  she  knew  ho  must  onavoid* 
ably  perish,  iiycamedet  bat  readered  hiaisalf 
famous  for  his  treachery  to  Theseus,  iviio  had 
implored  his  prelection  whea  driven  froas  (ha 
throne  of  Athens  by  the  usurper  Mnestbeas. 
Lyoonades,  as  it  is  reported,  either  euvious  of 
the  fame  of  his  illustrious  guest,  or  bribed  by 
the  eoiisseries  of  Maestheas,  led  Thesaas  to  an 
elevated  place,  on  pretence  of  showing  him  the 
axtcutofhis'domiDioas,  and  perfidiously  tfarenr 
him  dosra  a  precipice,  where  be  aras  killed. 
Flat,  in  The$ — ^Psau.   1,  c.   11,  i.  7,  c.  4 — 

JtpoUod.  S,  c  IS. An  Arcadian,  who,  with 

600  chosen  men,  put  to  flight  1000  Spartans, 

and  &00  Argives,  &c.    DM.  16. A  sediti- 

aas  person  at  Tegea.— «*A  Maatiaeaa  general, 
6ie.— -^An  Athenian,  the  first  who  took  oae 
of  the  eaemy*s  ships  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

Ltcon,  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  Astyo- 
aai,  in  the  aro  of  Aristotle.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Euaenes,  Antiocbas,  &c.  He  died 
in  the  14th  year  of  bis  age.  DUg,  in  vi^— — 
A  maa  who  wrote  the  liib  of  Pythagoras.--— 
A  poet.-~*-A  writer  of  epigrams.— A  play- 
er, greatly  esteemed  by  Alexander.— A  Syra- 
Cttsan  who  assisted  in  murdering  Dion.— A 
peripatetic  philosopher. 

LtcSnb,  a  city  of  Thrace.*-— A  mountain  of 
Aivolis.    Petit.  2,  c.  34. 

LTcopaaoN,  a  son  of  Periander,  kins  of  Co- 
rinth. The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa,  by 
his  father,  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who  had  been 
so  wantonly  cruel  agaiast  his  relations.  This  re- 
solution was  streDg£ened  by  the  advice  of  Pro- 
cles,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  Periander  at  last 
banished  to  Corcyra  a  son  whose  disobedience 
and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious.  Cypse- 
Itts,  the  eldest  son  of  Periaader,  being  incapa- 
ble of  reigning,  Lycopbron  was  the  only  surviv- 
ing child  who  bad  any  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Corinth.  Bat,  when  the  infirmities  of  Perian- 
der obliged  him  to  look  for  his  successor,  Ly- 
eopbroa  refused  to  come  to  Corintb  while  his 
father  was  there,  and  be  was  induced  to  leave 
Corcyra,  only  on  promise  that  Periander  would 
aome  and  dweM  there  while  be  remaiaed  mas- 
ter of  Corinth.  This  exchange,  however,  was 
nrevented.  -  The  Corcyreans,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered 
Lycopbron  beibre  he  left  that  island.    HtrodoL, 

S. — .Sndoi, ^A  brother  of  Thebe,  the  wife 

of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene.  He  assisted  his 
sister  ia  murdering  her  husband,  and  he  aOer- 
wards  seized  |be  sovereignty.  He  was  dispos- 
sessed by  Philip  of  Macedonia.    Pl^a. — Dlod, 

16. A  general  of  Corinth  killed  by  Nicias. 

Pint.  !•  Me. A  native  of  Cythera,  son  of 

Mastor.  He  went  to  th^  Trojan  war  with  AJax, 
the  SOB  of  Telamon,  after  the  accidental  marder 
ofone  of  his  citizens.  Ha  was  killed,  6cc.  Ho* 
Wktr.  IL  16,  V.  460.  A  fkmoas  Greek  poet  and 
grammarian,  bora  at  Chalds,  in  Euboea.  He 
was  one  of  the  poeti  lAo  floorished  aader  Pto- 


lemy Fhiladelphw,  and  wha,  Oaai  their  nam* 
ber,  obtained  tbe  name  of  Pleiades.  Lycopbroa 
died  by  tbe  wound  of  an  arrow.  Ha  wrote  tra- 
gedies, the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  only  remaiaing  omnposition 
of  this  poet  is  called  Cassandra,  or  Mtxmdn> 
It  contains  1414  verses,  whose  abscarity  has 
procured  the  epithet  of  Ten^bnmu  to  its  aa* 
thor.  It  is  a  mixtare  of  prophetical  effusioBS, 
which,  as  ha  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassaa- 
dra  daring  the  Trojan  war.  The  best  editiom 
of  LyeopluaB  are  that  of  Basil,  1646,  fol.  en* 
riched  with  the  Greek  commentary  of  Tsi'txes; 
that  of  Canter,  8vo.  apud.  Coromelio,  1596;  and 
that  of  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  170i{.  Oind.  tii/6, 
633 — StaU  6.     Syfo.  3. 

LtcopSus,  now  Si\U,  a  town  of  £|ypt.  It 
received  this  name  on  account  of  the  luunenae 
number  of  wolves,  xt/»M,  which  repelled  an  ac* 
my  of  J£tbiopians,  who  bad  invaded  Egypt 
Ditd,  1.— S(ra6.  17. 

Ltcophs,  an  JEtolian  who  assisted  the  Cyre- 
neans  against  Ptolemy.     Peliifimn.  8. 

Ltcoe&a,  a  town  of  Phocis  at  the  top  of  Par- 
nassus, where  the  people  of  Delphi  took  refuge 
during  Deucalion *s  deluge,  directed  by  the  howi- 

Tof  wolves.  Paus.  Phoc.  6. 
TcoRBus,  the  supposed  founder  of  Lycorea, 
on  mount  Parnassus,  was  son  of  Apollo  and  Co- 
rycia.    /%in.  fab.  161. 

Lf  coBiAs,  one  of  the  attendant  nymphs  of 
Cyrene      Ftiy.  G.  4,  v.  339. 

Lf  coRis,  a  fireedwoman  of  tbe  senator  Vo- 
lumnius,  also  called  CsitAeris,  and  Koiurnnto, 
from  her  master.  She  is  celebrated  for  ber  beau- 
ty and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallus  was  p;reatlj 
enamoured  of  ber,  and  bis  friend  Virgil  com- 
forts bim  in  his  10th  eclogue,  for  the  loss  of  the 
favours  of  Cytberis,  who  followed  M.  Antony's 
camp,  and  was  become  the  Aspasia  of  Rome. 
Tbe  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however,  prevailed 
over  those  of  Cytberis,  and  the  unfortunate 
courtezan  lost  the  favours  of  Antony  and  of  all 
tbe  world  at  the  same  time.  I^coris  was  ori- 
ginally a  comedian.  Yvrj;.  Eel.  10. -^Ovid.  J^. 
A.  3,  v.  631. 

Ltcormas,  a  river  of  .£tolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a  golden  colour  It  was  afterwards  call- 
ed Boenitt  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw  him- 
self into  it.     (hid.  Met.  2,  v.  ^46. 

LfcoRTAs,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general  of  t^ 
Achaean  league,  and  be  revenged  the  death  of 
Philopcemen,  &c.    PliU. 

LTcosiJRA,  a  city  built  by  Lycaon  on  meant 
Lycaeus  in  Arcadia. 

Lyctvs,  a  town  of  Crete,  the  countiy  of  Ido- 
meneus,  whence  be  is  oAen  called  Iiycfttu.  Vhrg. 
./£n.  3,  V.  401. 

LtcdegIdbs,  annual  days  of  solenmity  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta.  The 
patronymic  of  a  soa  of  Lycurgus.  OvO.  in  X6. 
v.  60S. 

Ltcvbous,  a  king  of  Nemea,  in  Pelopoane- 
sas.  He  was  raised  f(«n  the  dead  by  iEscala- 
pius.  SM,  ThA.  6,  V.  638. A  giant  kill- 
ed by  Osiris  in  Thrace.    Died.  1. A  kiag 

of  Thrace,  soa  of  Dryas.    He  has  been  repve- 
aeated  a6  crael  and  iapioas,  an  accoaat  of  ttc 
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•w^Keg  to  Ifce  opiDion  of  tlie  mytliologifts,  dbrove 
Bacchus  Mt  of  his  kiogilom,  and'aboliihed  his 
«onbip,  for  whieh  impierf  be  was  leTorely  pan- 
iihed  bj  the  gods.  He  pat  bis  owo  ton  Drjas 
to  death  in  a  Car?,  and  be  cot  ofT  his  own  lejp 
■itstttking  them  for  rine  bougfas.  He  was  pat 
la  death  in  the  greatest  tormcots  by  bis  sabjeets , 
who  had  been  informed  bj  the  oracle  that  tbej 
ahoald  not  taste  wine  till  Lycorgos  was  no  more. 
This  (hbie  is  explained  by  obserring,  that  the 
•Tersioo  of  Lycnrgus  for  wine,  over  which  Bne- 
cbus  presided,  arose  from  the  Altbiness  and  dis- 
grace of  intoxication,  and  therefore  the  monarch 
wisely  ordered  all  the  vines  of  bis  dominions  to 
be  cat  down,  that  himself  and  bis  subjects  might 
he  preserved  from  the  extravagance  and  de- 
haochery  which  are  produced  liy  too  free  on 
ase  of  wine.  H^in.  fab.  182. — Honwr.  II.  6, 
V.  lSO.-^^po«orf.  8,  c  b.—Otnd.Met  4,  v.  22. 

—  Fify.  JEn.  S,  v.  U.^Horat.  2,  od.  19. 

A  son  of  Hercules  and  Praxithea,  daoghter  of 

Thespius.     JIfoUod.  2,  c   1. A  son  of  Phe- 

tes,  ^he  son  of  Cretbeus.    Id.  1,  c.  9 An 

avator  of  Athens,  somamed  Una,  in  the  age  of 
Demosthenes,  famons  for  his  justice  and  impair 
liality  when  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
was  one  of  the  thirty  orators  whom  the  Atheni- 
ans refused  to  deliver  up  to  Alexander.  Some 
af  his  orations  are  extent.    He  died  about  SSO 

years  before  Christ.    IHod.  16. A  king  of 

Tegea,  son  of  Aleus,  by  Neaera,  the  daughter  of 
Pereus.  He  married  Cleophile,  called  also  Eo- 
Yynome,  by  whom  he  had  Amphidaraas,  &c. 
JfyoikA,  9,  c.  9.— Homer.  //.  7. A  celebrat- 
ed lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son  of  king  Eooomus, 
and  brother  to  Polydectes.  He  succeeded  his 
brodier  on  the  Spartan  throne;  but  when  he  saw 
that  the  widow  of  Polydectes  was  pregnant,  he 
kept  the  kingdom  not  for  himself,  but  till  Cha^ 
ritaos,  his  nephew,  was  arrived  to  years  of  ma- 
tarity.  He  had  previously  refused  to  marry  his 
Iwotber's  vridow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him 
on  his  throne  by  destroying  her  own  son  Chari- 
Urns  and  leaving  bim  in  the  peaceful  possession 
of  the  crown.  The  integrity  with  which  he  act- 
ed, when  guardian  of  his  nephew  Charilaus, 
anited  with  the  disappointment  and  the  resent- 
ment of  the  queen,  raised  htm  many  enemies, 
and  he  at  last  yielded  to  their  satire  and  ma- 
levolence, and  retired  to  Crete.  He  travelled 
Kke  a  philosopher,  and  visited  Asia  and  Egypt 
withoot  snfiering  himself  to  be  corrupted  bv  the 
Ifeentionsness  and  luxury  which  prevailed  there. 
The  confusion  which  followed  his  departure 
ftom  Sparta,  now  had  made  his  presence  total- 
ly necessary,  and  he  retamed  home  at  the  earn- 
est solicitations  of  his  countrymen.  The  disorder 
which  reigned  at  Sparta,  induced  him  to  reform 
Ibe  government;  and  the  more  eflectually  to 
execute  his  undertaking  he  had  recourse  to  flie 
oracle  of  Delphi.  He  was  received  by  the 
priestess  of  the  god  with  eveiy  mark  of  honour, 
liis  intentions  were  warmly  approved  by  the  di- 
Tinity,  and  he  watf  called  the  friend  of  gods, 
and  himself  rather  god  than  man.  After  such 
e  reception  from  the  most  celebrated  oracle  of 
Greece,  Lycnrgus  found  no  difficulty  in  reform- 
ing the  abates  of  Ihe  itate,  and  all  were  equal- 


ly anxJaofl  ia  pranating  a  revaiution  whteh  hnd 
received  the  sanction  of  heaven.  This  happen- 
ed 884  years  before  the  Christian  era.  LycoN 
gos  first  estoMisbed  a  senate,  which  was  eom* 
posed  of  f%  senators,  whose  aothonty  preserved 
the  tnnquillity  of  the  state,  aad  maintained  e 
doe  and  just  equilibrium  between  the  kings  and 
the  people,  by  watching  over  the  intrusions  of 
the  former  and  checking  the  seditious  coovul* 
sions  of  the  latter.  All  distinction  was  destroy 
ed  and  by  making  an  equal  and  impartial  divi« 
sion  of  the  land  among  the  members  of  the  com« 
monwealtb,  Lycnrgus  banished  luxury,  and  en- 
couraged die  useful  arts.  The  use  of  money,  ei- 
ther of  gold  or  silver,  was  totally  forbidden,  and 
the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  Iron  coin, 
brought  no  temptations  to  the  dishonest,  and  left 
every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  efieeto 
without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  violence.  All 
the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one  had 
grater  claims  to  indulgence  or  Inzuiy  than  ano- 
ther. The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with  other  na- 
tions was  forbidden,  and  few  were  permitted  to 
travel.  The  youths  were  intrusted  to  the  pub- 
lic master  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  their  se- 
venth year,  aad  their  education  was  left  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  laws.  They  were  taught  early  to 
think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic  manner^ 
aad  to  excel  in  sharp  repartee.  Tbey  were  in- 
stmcted  and  encouraged  to  carry  things  by  sur- 
prise, but  if  ever  the  theft  was  discovered  they 
were  subjected  to  a  severe  punishment.  Lycnr- 
gus was  happy  and  successful  in  establishing  and 
enforcing  these  laws,  and  by  bis  prudence  and 
administration  tht  face  of  affairs  in  Lacedsmon 
was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  set  of 
men  distinguished  for  their  intrepidity,  their  for* 
titude,  and  their  magnanimity.  After  this,  Ly* 
curgus  retired  from  Sparta  to  Delphi,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  to  Crete,  and  before  his  departura 
be  bound  all  the  citizens  of  Lacedssmon  by  a 
solemn  oath,  that  neither  they  nor  their  post^ 
rity,  woold  alter,  violate,  or  abolish  the  lawa 
which  he  had  established  before  his  return.  He 
soon  after  put  himself  to  death,  and  he  ordered 
his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  fearful  lest 
if  they  were  carried  to  Sparta  the  citizens  should 
call  themselves  freed  from  the  oath  which  tbef 
had  taken,  and  empowered  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion. The  wisdom  and  the  good  effect  of  the 
laws  of  Lycui^s  have  been  firmly  demonstrat- 
ed at  Sparta,  where  for  700  years  they  remain- 
ed in  full  force,  but  the  legislator  has  been  cen- 
sured as  cruel  and  impolitic.  He  has  shown  him- 
self inhumane  in  ordering  mothers  to  destroy  ' 
such  of  their  children,  whose  feebleness  or  d^ 
formity  in  their  youth  seemed  to  promise  inci^ 
pabilify  of  action  in  maturer  years,  and  to  be- 
come a  burden  to  the  state.  His  regulations 
about  marriage  most  necessarily  be  censured, 
and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can  be  expected 
from  the  union  of  a  man  with  a  person  whom 
he  perhaps  never  knew  before,  and  whom  be 
was  compelled  to  choose  in  a  dark  room,  where 
all  die  marriageable  women  in  the  state  aHcm- 
bled  on  steted  occasions.  The  peculiar  dress 
which  was  appointed  for  the  females,  might  be 
termed  hnproper;  and  the  law  must,  for  ever, 
be  called  injudiooiA,  which  ordered  ttMsa  la  air 
S  r 
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pear  naked  on  eerCaiD  days  of  festif  iiy,  and 
irrestle  in  a  public  assembly,  promiscuousiy  with 
boys  of  equal  age  with  themselves.  These 
things  indeed  contributed  as  much  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  as  the  other 
regulations  seemed  to  be  calculated  to  banish 
dissipation,  riot,  and  debauchery.  Lycurgus  has 
been  compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legisla- 
tor of  Athens,  and  it  has  been  judiciously  ob- 
served that  the  former  gave  his  citizens  morals 
conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  establish- 
ed, and  that  the  latter  had  given  the  Athenians 
laws  which  coincided  with  their  customs  and 
manners.  The  office  of  Lycurgus  demanded  re- 
solution, and  he  shoved  himself  inexorable  and 
severe.  In  Solon  artifice  was  requisite,  and  he 
showed  himself  mild  and  even  voluptuous.  The 
moderation  of  Lycurgus  is  greatly  commended, 
particularly  when  we  recollect  that  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  humanity  and  confidence  Al- 
cander,  a  youth  ivho  had  put  out  one  of  his  eyes 
in  a  seditious  tumult.  Lycurgus  had  a  son  call- 
ed Antiortts,  who  left  no  issue.  The  Lacedsemo- 
nians  showed  their  respect  for  their  great  legis- 
lator by  yearly  celebrating  a  festival  in  his  hon- 
our, called  Lycurgidsc  or  Lycurgides.  The  in- 
troduction of  money  into  Sparta  in  the  reign  oi 
Agis  the  son  of  Archidamns,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  corrupted  the  innocence  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  rendered  them  the 

Erey  of  intrigue  and  of  faction.  The  laws  of 
ycurgns  were  abrogated  bv  Philopcemen,  B. 
C.  188,  but  only  for  a  little  time,  as  they  were 
soon  after  re-established  by  the  Romans.  PltU. 
in  vUd-^wHn.  3,  c.  2,  &c.— 5<ra6. 8, 10, 16, 
&c.-- Oionys.  Hal,  2.— Pai».  3,  c.  2. 

Ltcos,  a  king  oTBoeotia,  successor  to  bis  bro- 
ther Nycteus,  who  led  no  male  issue.  He  was 
intrusted  with  the  government  only  during  the 
minority  of  Labdacus  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
Nycteas.  He  was  farther  enjoined  to  make  war 
against  Epopeos,  who  had  carried  away  by 
force  Antlope  the  daughter  of  Nycteus.  He  was 
successful  in  this  expedition,  Epopeus  was  kill- 
ed»  and  Lycus  recovered  Antiope  and  married 
her  though  she  was  his  niece.  This  new  con- 
pexion  highly  displeased  his  first  wife  Dirce, 
and  Antiope  was  delivered  to  the  unfeeling 
queen,  and  tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
Antiope  at  last  escaped,  and  entreated  her  sons, 
Zeihus  and  Amphion,  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 
The  children,  incensed  on  account  of  the  cruel- 
ties which  their  mother  had  suffered,  besieged 
Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the  tail 
of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her  till  she  died. 

Ptttu.  9,  c.  6.--w9po//od.  3,  c.  6. A  king  of 

Libya,  who  sacrificed  whatever  strangers  came 
upon  his  coast.  ■  When  Diomedes  at  his  return 
from  the  .Trojan  war,  had  been  shipwrecked 
there,  the  tyrant  seized  him  and  confined  him. 
He,  however,  escaped  by  means  of  Callirboe, 
the  tyrant^s  daughter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
bini,  and  who  huag  herself  when  she  saw  her- 
self deserted. A  son  of  Neptune  by  Celeno, 

made  king  of  a  part  of  Mysia  by  Hercules.  He 
offered  violence  to  Megara,  the  wife  of  Hercu- 
les, for  which  he  was  killed  by  the  incensed  he- 
ro. Lyctts  gave  a  kind  reception  to  the  Argo- 
dautf.  f^jHiUkd.  3,  c.  10.— Hjigw.  fab.  18,  31,  f 


S2,1S1. ^Ai  

of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia^ «f  Pandion,  king 

of  Athens. — ^The  father  of  Arcesilaus. 

One  of  the  companions  of  ^oeas.  ApoUodL  2, 
c.  3— Potti.  l,&c— Fwy.  .ffiii.  l,&c.— H|r- 
gin,  fab,  97  and  159.— An  officer  of  Alexan- 
der in  the  interest  of  Lysimachns.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Ephesus  by  the  treachery  of 
Andron,  &c  Polyin,  5. One  of  the  cen- 
taurs.  A  son  of  Priam. A  river  of  Phry- 

gia,  which  disappears  near  Colosse,  and  rises 
again  at  the  distance  of  about  four  stadia,  and 
at  last  falls  into  the  Masander.    Ovid.  Mtt.  15, 

V.  2T3. A  river  of  Sannatia  falling  into  the 

PaluB  MsBotis. Another  in  Paphlagonia,  near 

Heraclea.    Oouf.  4,  ex  Poni.  el.  1,  v.  47. 

Another  in  Assrria. Another  in  Armenia, 

falling  into  the  kuxine  near  the  Phasb.     Vvrg. 

G.  4,  V.  367. One  of  the  friends  of  ^neas, 

killed  by  Tamos.'  Virg,  JEn,  9,  v.  546. — '-K 
youth  beloved  by  AIckus.  Herat.  l,od.32.. 
A  lovm  of  Crete. 

Ltde,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Antimacfaus,  &c. 

Omd  Trist.  I,  el.  5. A  woman  in  Domiti- 

an*s  reign,  who  pretended  she  coold  remove 
barrenness  by  medicines.    Juo,  2,  v.  141. 

Ltdia,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  boundaries  were  diffiirent  at  different 
times.  It  was  first  bounded  by  Mysia  Major, 
Caria,  Phrygia  Major,  and  Ionia,  bat  in  its  more 
flourishing  times  it  contained  the  whole  countiy 
which  lies  between  the  Halys  and  the  JEgeaa 
sea.  It  was  anciently  called  McBonia^  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Lydia  from  Lydos  one  oC 
its  kings.  It  was  governed  by  monarchs  who 
aAer  the  fabulous  ages  reigned  for  249  years  in 
the  following  order:  Ardysus  began  to  reign, 
797  B  G.  Alyattes,  761;  Meles,  747;  Candau- 
les,  785;  Gyges,  718;  Ardysus  2d,  680;  Sady- 
attes,  631;  Alyattes  2d,  619,  and  Croesas,  662, 
who  was  conquered  by  Gyms,  B.  0.  648,  when 
the  kingdom  became  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  There  were  three  different  races  that 
reigned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyadse,  Heradidse,  and 
Mermnadse.  The  history  of  the  first  is  obscore 
and  fabulous;  the  Uereclidse  began  to  reign. 
about  the. Trojan  war,  and  the  crown  remained 
in  their  family  for  about  606  years,  and  was  al- 
ways transmitted  from  father  to  son.  Gandao* 
les  was  the  last  of  the  Heradidse;  and  Gyges  the. 
first,  and  Groasus  the  last  of  the  Mermnade. 
The  Lydians  were  great  warriors  in  the  reign 
of  the  Mermnads.  They  invented  the  art  of 
coining  gold  and  silver,  aod  were  the  first  who 
exhibited  public  sports,  &e.  Heredot.  1,  c.  6,< 
1.  3,  c.  90, 1.  7,  c  74.— Sfra6.  2,  5,  and  13.^ 
J^elay  1,  c.  2.— Pfin.  3,  c.  b.-^Dumys.  Hal.  U 

— Diod.  4.— Jttstin.  13,  c.  4. A  mistress  of. 

Horace,  &c.  I,  Od.  8. 

Ltdias,  a  river  of  Macedonia. 

Ltdids,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Tiber  be- 
cause it  passed  near  Etraria,  whose  inhabitanta 
were  originally  a  Lydian  colony.  Virg.  •£».  2, 
V.  781, 1.  8,  V.  479. 

Ltdus,  a  son  of  Atys  and  GaUithea,  king  of 
Maeonia,  which  from  him  received  the  name  of 
Lydia.  His  brother  Tyrrhenus  led  a  colony  to 
Italy,  and  gave  the  name  of  Tyirhenia  to  die 
settlement  he  made  on  die  coast  of  die  Medi- 
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turtaeii.  JEbrMbr.  l,  c  74.— —-An  eunadi, 

Ltodamis  or  Ltooamvs,  a  man  wbo  nade 
kuDselfabsolDlBatNaxos.  Polyom.— «A  gene- 
nl  of  the  Gimmerioos  who  piiiiaod  tato  Aiia  Mi- 
nor, and  took  Sardis  in  the  reign  of  An)  jes  king 

of  Lydia.    CaUim, An  athlete  of  Syracuse, 

the  father  of  Artemitia  the  celebrated  queen  of 

Uaticamassut.  Htrwiot.  7,  c.  99! A  servant 

•f  the  poet  Propertins,  or  of  his  mistress  Cynthia. 

LiTon,  a  nation  of  Germany.  TadL  it  Germ. 
42. 

Ltoodbsma,  a  samame  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
because  her  statoe  was  brought  by  Orestes  from 
Tanros,  shielded  round  with  osien.Pma.  5,  c.  16. 

Ltchts.     Vid'  Ugus. 

LTMiim,  a  town  of  Lyeia.  ObU.  Jtfcf .  fab.  12. 

Ltmax,  a  river  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8,  c.  41. 

Ltncides,  a  man  at  the  court  of  Gepheui. 
Grid.  .ATel.  4,  fab.  12. 

Lthcbstje,  a  noble  family  of  Macedonia, 
connected  with  the  royal  family.  Jitsftii.  11,  c. 
2»&c. 

Ltncestes,  a  son  of  Amyntas,  in  the  army 
of  Alexander,  &c.  Curt.  7,  Ate. ^Alex- 
ander, a  son-in-law  of  Aotipater,  who  conspir- 
ed against  Alexander,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Ltncbbtius,  a  riTcr  of  Macedonia,  whose 
waters  were  of  an. intoxicating  quality.  Omd, 
JiiU  17,  ▼.  S29. 

Ltnceus,  son  of  Aphareos,  Was  among  the 
hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharp  sighted  that,  as 
it  is  reported,  he  could  see  through  the  earth, 
and  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of  above 
nine  miles.  He  stole  some  oxen  with  bis  bro- 
ther Idas,  and  they  were  both  killed  by  Castor 
and  Pollox  when  they  were  going  to  celebrate 
Iheir  nuptials  with  the  daughters  of  Leucippus. 
ApoUod.  1  and  S.—- Hstgin.  fab.— Pans.  4,  c  2. 

Otid.  Met.  S,  v.  SOS. — JpoUon.  Jhg.  1. A 

aon  of  £gypt08,  who  married  Hypermoestra, 
the  daughter  of  Danaus.  His  life  was  sfjared 
by  the  love  and  humanity  of  his  wife.  [  Vid. 
Danaides.]  He  made  war  against  his  father- 
in-law,  dethroned  him  and  seized  his  crown. 
Some  say  that  Lynceus  was  reconciled  to  Da- 
naus, and  that  he  succeeded  him  after  his  death, 
and  reigned  forty-one  years.  ApoUod,  2,  c.  1 . 
—Pons.  2,  c.   16,  19,  25.— Ovi<<.  Ceroid    14. 

One  of  the  companions  of  iEneas  killed  by 

Tomos.     Vwg.  JEn.  9,  v.  768. 

Ltwcus,  LnrcAus,  or  Ltnx,  a  cruel  king  of 
Scythia,  or  according  to  others,  of  Sicily.  He 
received,  with  feigned  hospitality,  Triptolemus, 
whom  Ceres  had  sent  all  over  the  world  to  teach 
mankind  agriculture,  and  as  be  was  jealous  of 
his  commission  he  resolved  to  murder  this  fa- 
vourite of  the  gods  in  bis  sleep.  As  he  was 
going  to  give  the  deadly  blow  to  Triptolemus, 
he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a.  lynx,  an  animal 
which  is  the  emblem  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  ▼.  660. 

Ltstctts,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  called  Lyncestx.  Plin.  2,  c. 
.103,  I.  4,  c.  10. 

Ltmdos,  a  town  of  Sicily. 


Ltbcjb,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  lire  npqa 
banting. 

Ltec  jBus ,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Vid.  Ly- 
cxus ^A  fountain.    Siti.  Thib.  4,  t.  711. 

Ltrcba,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  formeity 
called  Lyoeea.    Patis.  2,  c.  36. 

Ltrcus,  a  king  of  Cauiius  in  Caria,  &6. 
Parthen. 

Ltenessus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  native  cooo- 
tiy  of  Briseis,  called  from  thence  Lgmesuis.  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Achilles  and  the 
Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
booty  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Homer, 
U.  2,  V.  197.— Ovid.  JIfet.  12,  v.  108.— Berotd. 
3,  V.  6.     Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  15. 

Ltsandbr,  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
drew  Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  Athens,  and 
cained  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  the  younger. 
He  gave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting 
of  120  ships,  at  i£gospotamos,  and  destroyed  it 
all,  except  three  ships,  with  which  the  enemy's 
general  fled  to  £vagoras  king  of  Cyprus.  In 
this  celebrated  battle,  which.happened  405  yean 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  Athenians  lo4 
3000  men,  and  widi  them  their  empire  and  in- 
fluence among  the  neighbouring  states.  Lysander 
well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his  victoiy, 
and  the  following  year  Athens,  ivorn  out  by  a 
long  war  of  27  years,  and  discouraged  by  its 
misfortunes,  gave  itself  on  to  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  consented  to  destroy  the  Piraeus,  to 
deliver  up  all  its  ships,  except  12,  to  recal^all 
those  who  had  been  banished,  and  in  short  to  be 
submissive  in  every  degree  to  the  power  of 
Lacedemon.  Besides  these  humiliating  condi- 
tions, the  government  of  Athens  was  totoliy 
changed,  and  30  tyrants  were  set  over  it  by  Ly- 
sander. This  glorious  success,  and  the  honour 
of  having  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
increased  the  pride  of  Lysander.  He  had  aK 
ready  begun  to  pave  his  way  to  universal  power, 
by  establishing  aristocracy  in  the  Grecian  cities 
of  Asia,  and  now  he  attempted  to  make  the 
crown  of  Sparta  elective.  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
ambition  he  used  prudence  and  artifice;  and  as 
be  could  not  easily  abolish  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  ages  and  popularity  had  confirmed, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  assistonce  of  the  gods. 
His  attempt,  however,  to  corrupt  the  oracles  of 
Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter  Ammon,  proved 
ineiTectual,  and  be  was  even  accused  of  osing^ 
bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan  temple. 
The  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  The- 
bans,  saved  him  from  tlie  accusations  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  he  was  sent,  together  with  Pao- 
sanias,  against  the  enemy.  The  plan  of  his 
military  operations  was  discovered,  and  the 
Haliartians,  whose  ruin  he  secretly  meditated, 
attacked  him  unexpectedly,  and  he  was  killed 
in  a  bloody  battle  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
his  troops,  394  years  before  Christ  His  body 
was  recovered  by  his  colleague  Pausanias,  ana 
honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  Lysander 
has  been  commended  for  his  bravery,  but  his 
ambition  deserves  the  severest  censure,  and  his 
cruelty  and  duplicity  have  greatly  stained  his 
character.  He  was  aiTogant  and  vain  in  his 
public  as  welt  as  private  conduct,  and  be  reeeivr 
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ed  and  beard  wilii  the  greatest  avidity  tbe  hftasn 
which  his  conrtiers  aod  flatterers  snngf  to  his 
hoDOQr.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pomp,  his 
amhitioo,  aodintrigoes,  he  died  eitremely  poor, 
and  his  daughters  were  rejected  by  two  opulent 
citizens  of  Sparta  to  whom  they  bad  been  be* 
trotfaed  during  the  life  of  their  father.  This 
behaviour  of  the  lorers  was  severely  panished 
by  the  Lacedemonians,  who  protected  from  in- 
jvry  (he  children  of  a  man  whom  they  hated  for 
bis  saerilege,  his  contempt  of  religion,  and  his 
per6dy.  The  father  of  Ly^ander,  whose  name 
was  Aristoclites  or  Aristucrates,  was  descended 
fh>m  Uercales,  diough  not  reckoned  of  the  race 
of  the  Heractidae.  Pl%U.  Sr  C,  Xep.  in  vUd,-- 
iHod.  IS.— A  Trojan  chief,  wounded  by  Ajaz 
son  of  TelamoD  before  Troy.  HotMr.  II,  11, 
T.  491.-— -^One  of  the  Ephori  in  the  reign  of 

Agis,  &c.    Phu, ^A  grandson  of  the  great 

Lysander.    Pmu, 

LrsANDRA,  a  dauffhter  of  Pfolemy  Lagus, 
who  married  Agaf hocTes  the  son  of  Lysimachos. 
She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and  fled  to  Se- 
leocos  for  protection.    Pons.  1,  c.  9«  &c. 

LrsANiAx,  a  man  made  king  of  Itorsea  by 
Antony,  &c. 

Ltsb,  a  daughter  of  Thespios.    Jtpolhd, 

LtsiIoes,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Phaedrus  the 
philosopher,  &c.  Cie.  PhUip,  6 An  Athe- 
nian archon A  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  who 

died  B.  C.  226.    P/tK. 

Ltsianassa,  one  of  the  Nereides.    ^^Uod. 

1,  c.  2. A  daughter  of  Epaphus,  mother  of 

Busiris.    Id.  2,  e.  5. 

Lf  siAs,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cepha- 
los,  a  native  of  Syracuse.  His  father  leA  Sicily 
and  went  to  Athens,  where  Lysias  was  bom  and 
carefully  educated.  In  his  15th  year  he  ac- 
companied the  colony  which  the  Athenians  sent 
to  Thurium,  and  after  a  long  residence  there  he 
returned  home  in  his  47  th  year.  He  distin- 
^Dished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the 
simplicity,  correctness,  and  puri^  of  his  ora- 
tions, of  which  Le  wrote  no  less  than  425  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  though  the  number  may 
with  more  probability  be  reduced  to  280.  Of 
these  34  are  extant,  the  best  editions  of  which 
are  that  of  Taylor,  8vo.  Cantab.  1740,  and  that 
•f  Auger,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1783.  He  died  in 
the  8l8tyear  of  his  age,  378  years  before  the 
Christian  era.     PlrU.  de  Orat.-^Cie.  de  BnU. 

de   Orat — qpiniU,  3,  kjc—Diog,  2. An 

Athenian  genera],  £ic. A  town  of  Phrygia. 

Stab. Another  of  Syria,  now  Benieeh  near 

Emesa. A  tyrant  of  Tarsus,  B.  C.  267. 

LtsIcles,  an  Athenian  sent  with  Chares  into 
Bosotia,  to  stop  the  conquests  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  conquered  at  Chaeronaea,  and 
sentenced  to  death  for  his  ill  conduct  there. 

LtsidYce,  a  daughter  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
damia,  who  married  Master  the  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  JipoUod.  2,  c.  4. — Paus.  8, 
e.  14. A  daughter  of  Thespius.    ^polhd. 

LtsimXcue,  a  daughter  of  Abas  the  son  of 

Melampus.    ^poUod.  1,  c.   9. A  daughter 

of  Priam.     jU.  3,  c.  12. 

LtsimIchia,  now  Hearouit/t,  a  city  on  the 
Thrteian  Cbersonesua.    Pmn.  1^  c  9.— A 


town  of  AaKa,  built  byLyriaadrai.  A»«k  f 
and  10.— Another  in  .£oUa.    «Afe/a,  2,  c.  £• 

LTSDiicmB,  a  SCO  of  Agatkocles,  wlw  wai 
among  the  genenls  of  Alexander.  After  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  he  made  himself  master 
of  part  of  Thrace,  where  he  boilt  a  town  whick 
he  called  Lysimachia.  He  sided  with  Cassaft- 
der  and  Seleueas  against  Antigonns  and  Deme- 
trius, and  fought  with  them  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Ipsus.  He  afterivards  seized  Mace* 
donia,  after  expelling  Pyrrfaus  from  the  throne, 
B  C.  286;  but  bis  craelty  rendered  him  odious, 
and  the  murder  of  his  soo  Agadmcles  so  offisnd* 
ed  his  subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and  poir- 
erful  revoUed  from  him,  and  abandooed  the 
kingdom.  He  punued  them  to  Asia,  aad  de- 
clarad  war  against  Seleueos,  who  had  gives 
them  a  kind  reception.  He  was  killed  in  a 
bloody  battle,  281  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
80ib  year  of  his  age,  and  his  body  was  foend 
in  (he  heaps  of  slain  only  by  the  fidelity  of  a 
little  dog,  which  had  carefully  watched  near  it 
It  is  said  that  the  love  and  respect  of  Lysimacfaoi 
for  his  ieameU  master  Callistfaenes  proved  near- 
ly f)ital  to  him  He,  as  Justin  mentions,  waa 
thrown  into  the  doa  of  a  buogiy  lion,  by  order 
of  Alexander,  for  having  given  Callistheoes  poi- 
son, to  save  his  life  from  ignominy  and  insult; 
and  when  the  furious  animal  darted  upon  him, 
he  wrapped  his  hand  in  his  mantle,  aod  boidly 
thrust  it  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  by  twisting 
his  toDKue,  killed  an  adversary  ready  to  devour 
him.  This  act  of  courage  in  bis  self-defence 
recommended  him  to  Alexander.  He  was  pai^ 
doned,  and  ever  after  esteemed(by  the  moqarcb* 
JusHn.  15,  c.  3,  &c — Died.  19,  &€.— Pens.  1, 
c.  10.— AnAcamaniao, preceptor  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  He  used  to  call  himself  FbceoiXy 
his  pupil  Achilles,  and  Philip  Peleos.    P/w.  in 

JiUx.-^iutin,   15,  c.  S. An  historian  of 

Alexandria. A  son  of  Aristides,  rewarded 

by  the  Athenians  on  account  of  the  virtue  of  hit 

father. A  chief  priest  among  the  Jews,  about 

204  yean  before  Christ,  &c.    Jhsepkus A 

physician  greatly  attached  to  the  notions  of  Hip- 
pocrates.  A  governor  of  Heraclea  in  Poe- 

tus,  &c. 

Ltsimelia,  a  marsh  of  Sicily  near  Syracuse. 

Lysinoe,  now  ^glasaon^  a  city  of  Asia,  near 
Pamphylia.     Lit.  38,  c.  15. 

Ltsippb,  a  daughter  of  Pnetus.  [Ftd.  Proe- 
tides  ] A  daughter  of  Thespius. 

Ltsippus,  a  famous  statuary  of  Sicyon.  He 
was  originally  a  white-smith,  ani  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  painting,  till  his  talents  and 
inclination  taught  him  that  he  was  bom  to  excel 
in  sculpture.  He  flourished  about  325  yean 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  The  monaixh  was  so  partial 
to  the  artist,  that  he  forbade  any  sculptor  bat 
Lysippus  to  make  his  statue  Lysippus  excelled 
in  expressing  the  hair,  and  he  was  the  first  wlie 
made  the  head  of  bis  statues  less  large,  and  tlie 
body  smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might  appear 
taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of  his  fnends, 
aod  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  his  prede- 
cessors had  represented  men  in  their  Datavil 
form,  but  that  be  represented  them  such  as  thej 
appeared.    LysippM  made  ne  lem  Hm  K60 
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Bit  admifed  of  wliich  wave  Aoie 
ef  Aiezaoder;  one  of  Apollo  of  Tarontiini, .  40 
wbin  iiigb;  oM  of  t  mftn  eoning  out  of  a  batii, 
wilb  which  AgrtPpB  adoned  hn  baUis;  one  of 
Socrates;  and  thoie  of  the  25  horaemeii  who 
were  drowned  in  the  Granicus.  These  were  so 
valued  that  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  they  were 
bought  for  their  wei^t  in  gold.  PitU,  in  JiUx. 
— Ctc.  m  Anf.  c.  164.  ud  Her.  4,  c.  148.— 
Pkn.  S7,  c.  7.     Pelere.  1,  c.   11.— Horol.  2, 

ep.  1,  ▼.  240. ^A  oomic  poet,  some  of  whose 

plays  are  mentioned  by  Athenxas.    Plin,  7,  c. 

97 ^A  general  of  the  Achaian  league. 

Ltsis,  a  Pythagorean  philotopber,  preceptor 
to  JBpamiaondas.  He  flourished  about  388  years 


bnfiiie  iU  Chrntiu  em.    Ha  is  mppand  ly 

some  to  be  the  aothor  of  the  golden  venti 
which  are  attributed  to  Pythagoras.  C.  JVqi.  in 
Eptm.t. 

LtsistrXtus,  an  Athenian  parasite.^*— A 
brother  ^f  Lysippus.  He  whs  the  first  artiaC 
who  ever  made  a  statue  with  wax.  PMm.  84| 
c.  8, 1.  35,  c.  12. 

Ltsitbous,  a  son  of  Priam.    JtpoUod. 

Ltso,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  ^.  Ctc.  IS, 
/em.  19. 

Ltstra,  a  town  of  Laconia. 

LvTiSA,  a  daughter  of  Hyaciatbos,  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians.    JipoUod, 

Ltzamias,  a  king  of  Chalcis,  &c 
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MAC^,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Mela, 
S,  c.  8.  They  are  placed  in  Africa  near 
the  larger  SyrUs  by  HarodoL  4,  v.  175 — 8U, 
S,  V.  275,  I.  5,  V.  194. 

Macar,  a  son  of  Criasius  or  Grinacus,  the 
first  Greek  who  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.  His 
fimr  sons  took  possession  of  the  four  neighbour- 
ing islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Khodea, 
which  were  called  the  seats  of  the  Macares  or 
the  blessed  (/««»«#,  beatw.)  l>ioiiys.  Hal.  1. 
—Homer.  11.  24.— JMod.  5.— JIfste,  2,  c  7. 

MicXmnvs,  an  ancient  historian.— —A  son 
of  iSolus,  who  debauched  his  sister  Canace, 
and  had  a  wB  by  her.  The  father  being  in- 
formed of  the  incest,  ordered  the  child  to  be  ex- 
posed, and  sent  a  sword  to  bis  daughter,  and 
commanded  her  to  destroy  herself.  Macareus 
fled  to  Delphi,  where  be  became  priest  of  ApoW 

lo.     (hid.  Met.  Htrmd.  11.  m/5.568. 

One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  left  at  Caie- 
ta  in  Italy,  where  JEneas  found  him.     (Maid 

Jtfd.  14,  V.  159. A  son  of  Lycaon.    JSpoIr 

lod.  S,  c.  8.— Pons.  8,  c.  3. 

MXcl&iA,  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and  Deja- 
nira.  After  the  dtath  of  Hercules,  Eurysthens 
made  war  against  the  Heraclidae,  whom  the 
Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  declared, 
that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should  obtain 
the  victory,  if  any  one  of  them  devoted  himself 
to  death.  This  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  Ma- 
caria,  who  refused  to  eudangcr  the  life  of  the 
children  of  Hercules  by  sufTcring  the.  victim  to 
be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
victory.  Great  hoDours  were  paid  to  the  pa- 
triotic Macaria,  and  a  fouittain  of  Marathon  was 

called  by  her  name.     Paus.  1,  c  32. An 

ancient  name  uf  Cyprus. 

MacXris,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

Macbdnus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.    •Spollod. 

Maccdo,  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share  in 
the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  bis  fa- 
ther. He  was  represcuted  clothed  in  a  wolf's 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Egyptians  held  that 
aaioia)  in  great  veneration      uiod.  1  — PLiU 

in  hUL   tt  Os. A  mau  who  gave  his  name 

to  Macedonia.    Some  supposed  him  to  be  the 
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same  as  the  son  or  general  of  Oiiris,  whilst  othen 
considered  him  as  the  grandson  of  Deucalion  by 
the  mother^s  side.    Diod.  1. 

MIc£d5nia,  a  celebrated  conntiy,  situated 
between  Thrace,  C^irus,  and  Greece.  Its 
boundaries  have  been  different  at  different  pe> 
riods  Philip  increased  it  by  the  conquest  of 
Thessaly  and  of  ^art  of  Thrace,  and  according 
to  Pliny  it  contained  no  less  than  150  different 
nations.  The  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  first 
founded  B.  C  814,  by  Cafanus,  a  descendant 
of  Hercules,  and  a  native  of  Argos  continued 
in  existence  646  years,  till  the  battle  of  Pydna. 
The  family  of  Caranus  remained  in  possession 
of  the  crown  until  the  death  of  Alexander  th^ 
Great,  and  began  to  reign  in  the  following  oiv 
der:  Caranus,  after  a  reign  of  28  years,  was 
succeeded  by  Coenos,  who  ascended  the  throne 
786  B.  C.  Thurimus,  774,  Perdiccas  728,  Ar^ 
gseos  678,  Philip  640,  .£ropas  602,  Alcetas  or 
Alectas  576,  Amyntas  547,  Alexander  497, 
Perdiccas  454,  Archelaus  413,  Amyntas  399, 
Pausanias  398,  Amyntas  2d.  397,  Argseus  the 
tyrant  390,  Amyntas  restored  390,  Alexander 
2d.  371,  Ptolemy  Alorites  370,  Perdiccas  3d. 
366,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  360,  AlexaiAiIer  the 
Great  336,  Philip  Aridaeus  323,  Cassander  316, 
Anlipater  and  Alexander  298,  Demetrius  king 
of  Asia  294,  Pyrrhus  287,  Lysimaehus  28«, 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  280,  Meleager  two  months, 
Anlipater  the  Etesian  45  days,  Aatigonus  Go* 
natas277,  Demetrios,  248,  Antigonus  Dosen 
232,  Philip  221,  Peneus  179,  conquered  by  the 
Romans  168  B.  C.  at  Pydna.  Macedonia  has 
been  severally  called  i^monia,  Mjgdonia,  Paeo- 
nia,  Eidonia,  iEmathia,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
of  Macedonia  were  naturally  wariike,  and  though 
in  the  infancy  of  their  empire  they  were  little 
known  beyond  the  borders  of  their  coontiy,  yet 
they  signalized  themselves  greatly  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  and  added  the  kingdom  of  Asia  to 
their  European  dominions  by  the  valour  of  Al* 
exander.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  or  body 
of  soldiers,  was  always  held  in  the  highest  re- 
pute, and  it  resisted  and  subdued  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  bravest  and  most  courageous  ene« 
mics.    Lit,  44.— /msI.  6,  c  9, 1.  7,  c.  1,  k%. 
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^Strdb,  7 — Mettty  1,  c.  3,  &c.— P^.  4,  c. 
10,  &c.— Curi.  S  and  4.— Paus.  8,  c.  7. 

MiCBOOirYcaM  bellum,  was  undertaken  by 
the  RomaoB  against  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
•ome  few  months  after  the  second  Panic  war, 
B.  C .  200 .  The  cause  of  this  war  originated  in 
(he  hoBtiKties  which  Philip  had  exercised  against 
the  Achaeans,  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 
The  consal  Flaminius  had  the  care  of  the  war, 
and  he  cohquered  Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epi- 
rns,  and  afterwards  in  Tbessaly.  The  Mace- 
donian fleets  were  also  defeated;  Bubcea  was 
tdcen;  and  Philip,  after  continual  losses,  sued 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of 
Perseus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon 
irritated  the  Romans.  Another  war  was  un- 
dertaken, in  which  the  Romans  suffered  two  de- 
feats. This,  however,  did  not  discourage  them; 
Paulas  ^milius  was  chosen  consul  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  war.  He  came  to  a  general  engagement 
near  the  city  of  Pydna.  The  victory  sided  with 
the  Romans,  and  20,000  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  This 
decisive  blow  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had 
already  continued  for  three  years,  168  years 
before  the  christian  era.  Perseus  and  his  sons 
Philip  and  Alexander  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror.  About  fifteen  years  after,  new 
seditions  were  raised  in  Ma(;edonia,  and  tlie 
false  pretensions  of  Andriscus,  who  called  him- 
self the  son  of  Perseus,  obliged  the  Romans  to 
send  an  army  to  quell  the  commotions.  An- 
driscus  at  first  obtained  many  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  the  Roman  forces,  till  at  last  he 
was  conquered  and  delivered  to  the  consul  Me- 
tellus,  who  carried  him  to  Rome.  After  these 
eommotions,  which  are  sometimes  called  the 
third  Macedonian  war,  Macedonia  was  finally 
reduced  into  a  Roman  pruvince,  and  governed 
by  a  regular  proconsul,  about  148  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

MacbdoitIcus,  a  surname  given  to  Mctellus, 
from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.  It  was  also 
given  to  such  as  had  obtained  any  victory  in 
that  province. 

Macella,  a  town  of  Sicily,  taken  by  the  con- 
sal  Duilius.    Liv.  26,  c.  21. 

Macer  ^mtuus,  a  Latin  poet  of  Verona, 
intimate  with  TibnUus  and  Ovid,  and  com- 
Bsended  for  his  genius,  his  learning,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  poetry.  He  wrote  some  poems  up- 
on serpents,  plants,  and  birds,  mentioned  by 
Ovid.  He  also  composed  a  poem  upon  the  ruins 
of  Troy,  to  serve  as  a  supplement  t6  Homer's 
Iliad.  His  compositions  are  now  lost.  Ue  died 
B.  C.  16.  Ovid.  TritL  4,  el.  10,  v.  44.  fx  Pont, 

2,  ep.  10.— Qutn<t/.  10,  c.  1 L.  Claudius, 

a  pro-pnetor  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Galba. 

Machjera,  a  river  of  Africa. A  common 

crier  at  Rome.    Juv.  7,  v.  9. 

MacbanYdas,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  Sparta.  He  was  killed  by  Pbilopoe- 
m^n,  after  being  defeated  at  MsAtiDea,  B.  C. 


208.    Nabis  succeeded  him.    P/uf. — Lit,  2-1, 
c.  SO,  1.  28,  c.  6  and  7. 

MAcuioK,  a  celebrated  phyrician,  son  of  ^s- 
culapitts,  and  brother  to  Pudalirus.  He  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Trica, 
Ithome,  and  O&chalia.  According  to  some,  he 
was  king  of  Messenia.  As  physician  to  the 
Greeks,  he  healed  the  wounds  which  they  re- 
ceived during  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  one  of 
those  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  killed  before  Troy  by  £u- 
rypylus  the  son  of  Telephus.  He  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death,  and  had  a  temple  ia 
Messenia.  Homer.  IL  2,  &c. — (hAd.  ex  PonU 
3,  ep.  4— QiiifK.  Sm^r.  6,  v.  409.— Fir^.  ^n. 
2,  V.  263  and  426. 

Macra,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apennines, 
and  dividing  Liguria  from  Eiruria.  Lucon.  2, 
V.  426.— Liv.  39,  c  32.— Pttn.  3,  c.  5. 

Maori  campi,  a  plain  in  Cisalpine  Ganl, 
near  the  river  Gabellus.    Liv.  41,  c.  18, 1.  46, 

c.  12. A  plain  near  Mutina  bears  the  same 

name.     Co/.  7,c.  2. 

Macrianus,  Titus  Fnlvius  Julius,  an  Egyp- 
tian of  obsure  birth,  who,  ftrom  a  private  sol- 
dier, rose  to  the  highest  command  in  the  army^ 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Valerian 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.  D« 
260.  His  liberality  supported  his  usurpation, 
his  two  sons,  Macrianus  and  Quietus,  were  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple,  and  the  ene* 
mies  of  Rome  were  severally  defeated  either  by 
the  emperors  or  their  generals.  When  he  had 
supported  his  dignity  for  a  year  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world,  Macrianus  marched  towards 
Rome,  to  crush  Gallienus,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor.  He  was  deleated  in  Ulyri- 
cum  by  the  lieutenant  of  Gallienus,  and  pot  to 
death  with  his  son,  at  his  own  expressive  request, 
A.  D.  262. 

Macrimds,  M.  Opilius  Serems,  a  native  of 
Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignominioos 
condition  to  the  rank  of  praefect  of  the  prsetoriaa 
guards,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  after  the  death 
of  Caracalla  whom  he  inhumanly  sacrificed  to. 
his  ambition,  A.  D.  217.  The  beginning  of 
his  reign  was  popular;  the  abolition  of  the  taxes, 
and  an  aflable  and  complaisant  behaviour,  en- 
deared him  to  his  subjects.  These  promising 
appearances  did  not  long  continue,  and  (he  ti- 
midity ivhich  Macrinus  betrayed  in  buying  the 
peace  of  the  Persians  by  a  large  sum  of  money, 
soon  rendered  him  odious;  and  while  he  affected 
to  imitate  the  virtuous  Aurelius,  without  pos- 
sessing the  good  qualities  of  bis  heart,  he  be- 
came contemptible  and  insignificant.  This  af- 
fectation irritated  the  minds  of  the  populace, 
and  when  severe  punishments  had  been  inflict- 
ed on  some  of  the  disorderiy  soldiers,  the  whole 
army  mutinied;  and  their  tumult  was  increased 
by  their  consciousness  of  their  power  and  nnna- 
bers,  which  Macrinus  had  the  imprudence  to 
betray,  by  keeping  almost  all  the  militaiy  force 
of  Rome  encamped  together  in  the  plains  of  Sy- 
ria. HeliogabaluB  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  Macrinus  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight. 
He  was,  however,  seized  in  Cappadocia,  aad' 
his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  his  successor; 
June  seventh,  A.  D.  218.    Macrinus  rcigncsfl 
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called  Diadamenianus,  shared  bis  father's  fate. 

A  frieod  of  the  poet  Persiiu,  to  whom  his 

second  satire  is  inscribed.  i 

Macro,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberias, 
celebrated  for  his  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  cmelty. 
He  destroyed  Sejanas,  and  raised  himself  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  unfortunate  favourite.  He  was 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and  con- 
ciliated the  good  opinion  of  Caligula,  by  pros- 
tituting to  him  his  own  wife  called  Ennia.  He 
soon  after  became  unpopular,  and  was  obliged 
by  Caligula  to  kill  himself  together  with  his 
wife,  A.  D.  38. 

MacrSbii,  a  people  of  iEfhiopi^  celebrated 
for  their  justice  and  the  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners. They  generally  lived  to  their  120th  year, 
some  say  to  a  thousand;  and,  indeed,  from  that 
longevity  they  have  obtained  their  name  (jmeutgot 
;8#o(,  long  lift)  to  distinguish  them  more  parti- 
eolarly  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  iEthiopia. 
After  so  long  a  period  spent  in  virtuous  actions, 
and  freed  from  the  indulgences  of  vice,  and  from 
maladies,  they  dropped  into  the  grave  as  to  sleep, 
without  pain  and  without  terror.  Orph.  Jirgon. 
llOS.—fleroderf.  S,  c.  17.— Jtfete,  3,  c  9.— 
Plin.  7,  c.  48.— Fa/.  Max.  8,  c.  S. 

Macrobids,  a  Latin  writer  who  died  A.  D. 
416.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  chamberlain 
lo  the  emperor  Theodosius  11.  but  this  appears 
groundless,  when  we  observe  that  Macrobius 
was  a  follower  of  paganism,  and  that  none  were 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  or  to 
the  enjoyment  of  high  stations,  except  such  as 
were  of  the  Christian  religion.  Macrobius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  for  a  composition  call- 
ed SatvmaUaf  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  an- 
tiquities and  criticisms,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  uf  a  conversation  of  some  of  the  learn- 
ed Romans,  during  the  celebration  of  (he  Sa- 
turnalia. This  was  written  for  the  use  of  bis 
aoQ,  and  the  bad  latioity  which  the  author  has 
often  introduced,  proves  that  he  was  not  born  in 
a  part  of  the  Roman  empire  where  the  Latin 
tongue  was  spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly  con- 
fesses. The  Saturnalia  are  useful  for  the  learn- 
ed reflections  they  contain,  and  particularly  for 
some  curious  observations  on  the  two  greatest 
epic  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  this,  Macro- 
bius wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  somnivm 
SeipumiSf  which  is  likewise  composed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  author *s  son,  and  dedicated 
to  him.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  Grono- 
Yias,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  thatjof  Lips.  Svo. 
1777. 

MicRdcHiR,  a  Greek  name  of  Artaserxes, 
the  same  as  Longimannu.  This  surname  arises 
from  his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other. 
C.  J^ep.  in  fi^r- 

Macrovcs,  a  oatioD  of  Pontns,  on  the  con* 
fines  of  Colehis  and  Armenia*  ^oce.  5,  y.  163. 
— /fisrodbf. 

Mactorium,  a  town  of  Sicily  at  the  south 
near  Gela. 

MXcvLovcSy  a  rich  and  penurious  Roman, 
Mm.    Juv.  7,  V.  40. 

Madaura,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Numi^ia 
<od  Gsetulia,  of  which  the  itthahitaats  were  call- 


ed Mfdtmtnm.    It  was  the  M^ve  |leee  ef 

Apoleius.    w9|pu2.  Jtfcr.  11. 

MAOBSTKi,  a  town  of  Thrace. 

Madbtrs,  a  general  of  Darius,  who  bravely 
defended  a  place  against  Alexander.  The  con- 
queror resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  though  thir- 
ty orators  pleaded  for  his  life.  Sisygambis  pre* 
vailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alexandefi 
and  Madetes  was  pardoned.     Curt  6,  c.  3. 

Maduateni,  a  people  of  Thrace.  U».  88, 
c.  40. 

Madtbs,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued  the 
Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cyaxaiei, 
B.  C.  623.  He  held  for  some  time  the  supreme 
power  of  Asia  Minor.  Herodol.  8,  c  103. 

MsANDER,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethy^ 

A  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising 

near  Cetsenae,  and  flowing  through  Caria  and 
Ionia  into  the  ^ean  sea  between  Miletus  and 
Priene,  after  it  has  been  increased  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Marsyas,  Lycus,  fiudon,  Lethacns, 
&LC.  It  is  celebrated  among  the  poets  for  its 
windings,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  600, 
and  from  which  all  obliquities  have  received 
the  name  of  Maunders,  It  forms  in  its  course, 
according  to  the  observations  of  some  travellers, 
the  Greek  letters  « ^  £  c  &  «,  and  from  its  wind- 
ings  Dsdalus  had  the  first  idea  of  his  famous 
labyrinth.  Chid.  Met,  8,  v.  145^  kc.—Firg.JEm. 
6,  V.  264.— Liirati.  6,  v.  208,  1.  6,  ▼.  471  — 
Homer,  U.  2,^HeTodot.  2,  c^  29.~Ctc.  Pis, 
22— S/ra6.  12,  ftc-.-Mela,  1,  c.  17. 

Maandru,  a  city  of  Epirus. 

Mjbatje,  a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Dio.  76,  c.  12. 

Mjeckkas.     Vid.  Mecenas. 

Madi,  a  people  of  M<aHea,  a  dishrict  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodope.  Uv,  26,  c.  26, 1.  40, 
c.  21. 

Mjslius,  a  Roman,  thrown  down  from  the 
Tarpeiao  rock,  for  aspiring  to  tyranny  at  Rome, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic. 

MjEBiACTKRiA,  sacrificcs  ofiercd  to  Jupiter 
at  Athens  in  the  winter  month  Maemacterion. 
The  god  surnamed  McBmactes  was  entreated  te 
send  mild  and  temperate  weather,  as  he  pre- 
sided over  tile  seasons,  and  was  the  god  of  the  , 
air. 

ManXdes,  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or 
priestesses  of  Bacchus.  The  word  is  derived 
from  fAttivofjttttt  to  be  furious,  because  in  the 
celebnition  of  the  festivals  their  gestures  and 
actions  were  those  of  mad  women.  OM.  Fast. 
4,  V.  468. 

MfNALA,  a  town  of  Spain. 

MakXlds,  (pltar.  Maenala,)  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  fine* 
quented  by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Menalus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered  with 
pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade  have  been 
greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  andent  poets,  (hid. 
Met,  1,  V.  216.— Ftr^.  G.  1,  t.  17.  Ed.  8,  ▼. 
24.— PottS.  8,  c.  8.— 5<raft.  8^— Jtfste,  2,  c  3. 

A  town  of  Arcadia. A  son  of  Lycaon. 

^The  father  of  Atalaata. 

MiENius,  a  Roman  oonsul. A  dictator  ac* 

Icused  and    honourably   acquitted,  &c.— A 
spendthrift  at  Rome.    Horat,  1,  ep.  16,  v.  S6« 
MdENON,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  B.  C«485. 
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Mayne,  failing  into  the  Rbine  at  Mayeooe. 

MiBfiNiA,  a  cottDtry  of  Asia  Minor,  tlie  same 
at  Lydia.  It  it  lo  be  obser? ed,  that  only  part 
of  Lydia  was  known  by  the  naae  of  Maeonia, 
tliai  is,  the  Deigfabourfaood  of  mount  Tmolns, 
and  the  eonntry  watered  by  the  Pactolos.  The 
nst  on  the  sea  coast  was  called  Lydia.  Strah. 
12.-*Opt4i.  Jir«4.— The  Etrorians,  as  being 
descended  from  a  Lydian  colony,  ate  often  ealleu 
Mtonida.  (Virg,  wEn.  11,  v.  759.)  and  even 
the  lake  Thrasymeaus  in  their  country  is  called 
JIfomiMV  <aei».     8U.  Ual.  16,  ▼.  36. 

MiBtfNl»A,  a  name  gifen  to  the  Moses,  be- 
cause Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  fa- 
Toahte  was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Mseonia. 
MaSkIdbs,  a  surname  of  Homer,  because, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  he 
was  bom  in  Maeooia,  or  because  his  father's 

name  was  Maeon.     Ovid. The  surname  is 

also  applied  to  Bacchus,  as.  he  was  worshipped 
in  'Mxonta. 

MLeOvis,  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale  as 
queen  of  Lydia  or  Maeonia-  Omd,  The  epi- 
ttiet  is  tdso  applied  to  Arachoe  as  a  native  of 
Lydia.  Id.  Met.  6. 
MiEOTAs,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
M  «oTis  Palus,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of  the 
sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  north  of 
the  Eaiine,  to  which  it  communicates  bj  the 
Cimmerian  Bospboras,  now  called  the  aea  of 
Jhoph  or  Zabaok.  It  was  worshipped  as  a  deity 
by  the  Massagetx.  it  extends  about  890  miles 
from  sooth-west  to  north-east,  and  is  about  600 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Amazons  are 
called  M(B0tide8y  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Slrab.'-MelM,  1,  c  1,  &c — Justin.  2,  c.  1.— 
Cwrt.  6,  c.  4.-^Luean.  2,  &c.— Ovid.  Faat.  3, 
el.  12.  ep.  Sab.  2,  v.  9.—  Virg  wSEti.  6,  v.  739. 
Mjbsia  Stlta,  a  wood  in  Etroria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Liv.  I,  c.  33. 
Mavia,  an  immodest  woman.  Juv.  1,  v.  22. 
M/Evius,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  who  made  himself  known  by  his 
^liberal  attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first 
writers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  his  affected 
compositions.  Uis  name  would  have  sunk  iu  ob- 
livion if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his  third 
eclogue,  and  Horace  in  his  10th  epode. 

Maoas,  a  king  of  Gyrene  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelpbus.  He  reigned  60  years, 
and  died  B.  C.  267.    Pely^en,  2. 

MAaaLLA,  a  town  of  Sieily  about  the  middle 
of  the  island. 
MAOETiE,  a  people  of  Africa. 
Magi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Persia. 
They  had  great  influence  in  the  political  as  well 
as  religioas  afiairs  of  the  state,  and  a  monarch 
seldom  ascended  the  throne  without  theit  pre- 
vious approbation.  Zoroaster  was  founder  of 
their  sect.  They  paid  particular  homage  to  fire, 
which  they  deemed  a  deity,  as  pare  in  itself,  and 
th^  purifier  of  all  things.  In  their  religious 
tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one  good,  the . 
aoorce  of  every  thing  good;  and  the  other  evil, 
'  from  whence  sprang  all  manner  of  ills.  Their 
professional  sldll  in  the  mathematics  and  pbi- 
lotophjr  reidered  eieiy  tluag  IhiaUiar  to  them, 


and  from  their  fcnawledge  of  (he  phsBBoiiMmcf 
the  heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  Magi^ 
from  their  experience  and  profession,  were  con- 
founded with  the  magicians  who  impose  upon 
the  sopentitious^od  credulous.  Hence  the  word 
Magi  and  iMgidons  became  syoonymoas  among 
the  vulgar  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi,  usurped 
the  crown  of  Persia,  after  the  death  of  Camby^ 
ses,  and  the  &aud  was  not  discovered  till  ihe 
seven  noble  Persians  conspired  against  the 
usurper,  and  elected  Darius  king.  From  thia 
circumstance  there  was  a  certain  day  on  whidi 
none  of  the  Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in 
public,  as  the  populace  had  the  privilege  of 
murdering  whomsoever  of  them  they  met.  Sfrofr. 
— Cte.  de  Dw.  X.^Herodot.  3,  c.  S2,  &c. 

Maoius,  a  lieutenant  of  Piso,  &c. A  man 

in  the  interest  of  Pompey,  grandfather  to  the 
historian  Yelleius  Paterculus,  &c.  FaUrc.  2,  c. 
116. 

Magna  Grjicia,  a  part  of  Italy.  Pid.  Gneda 
Magna. 

Magna  Matbe,  a  name  given  to  Cybele. 

Maonentius,  an  ambitious  Roman  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cruelty  and  perfidy. 
He  conspired  against  the  life  of  Constaos,  and 
murdered  him  in  bis  bed.  This  cruelty  waa 
highly  resented  by  Constantins;  and  the  assassia 
unable  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  bis  antagonist 
murdered  his  own  mother  and  the  rest  of  hia 
relatioos,  and  afterwards  killed  himself  by  fall- 
ing upon  a  sword,  which  he  bad  thrust  against 
a  wall.  He  was  the  first  of  the  followers  of 
Christianity  who  ever  murdered  his  lawful  sove- 
reign, A.  D  363. 

M AGNES,  a  young  man  who  found  himself 
detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were  auder  hia 
shoes  as  be  walked  over  a  stone  mine.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  mag<  et,  which  received  ila 
name  from  the  person  who  bad  beea  first  eentt- 
ble  of  its  power.  Some  say  that  Magnes  was 
a  slave  of  MeUea,  whom  that  eDcbaotresschan^* 

ed  into  a  magnet  Ott^.  de  It^.  10.  v.  7 

A  son  of  iEolus  and  Anaretta,  who  married 
Nais,  by  whom  be  had  Pienis,  &c.  JjpoUod^  I,    . 

c.  7. A  poet  and  musician  of  Smyrna,  in 

the  age  of  Gyges  king  of  Lydia. 

Magnesia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor  oo  the 
Meander,  about  16  miles  from  Ephesiia,  now 
called  GiotUissr.  It  is  celebrated  for  tike  deatii 
of  Themistocles,  and  for  a  battle  which  was 
fought  there  187  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
between  the  .Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria.  The  forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to 
70,000  men,  according  to  Appian,  or  10,000 
foot  and  12,000  horse,  according  toLivy,  which 
have  been  exaggerated  by  Floms  to  300,000 
men;  the  Roman  army  consisted  of  aboot  28^ 
or  30,000  men,  2000  of  which  were  employed 
in  guarding  the  camp.  The  Syrians  lost  50,000 
foot  and  4000  horse,  and  the  Romans  only  300 
killed  with  26  horse.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  was  commonlv 
called  Magnesia  ad  Mizandnun,  to  distini^uisa 
it  from  another  called  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  in 
Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus.  This  last 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Tibcnufl.-— »A  cmntiy  on  the  ea&tem  parts  4i 
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Ifaaes  called  JBmima  and  Jlfognes  Compiu. 

The  capital  was  abo  called  MagDCsia. A 

jirooioiitory  of  Magaeaia  in  Theisaly.  Liv.  S7. 
^FUmr.  2.— .%Mni. 

Maoo,  a  Carthaginian  general  tent  against 
DionysiiM  tjrant  oT  Sicily.  He  obtained  a  tic- 
tory,  and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered.  In 
a  battle,  which  toon  after  followed  this  treaty 
of  peaee,  Mago  was  killed.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  tocceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  bat  he  disgraced  himself  by  flying 
at  the  approach  of  Timoleon,  who  had  come  to 
assist  the  Syracosani.  He  was  accused  in  the 
Carthaginian  senate,  and  he  preyented  by  sui- 
cide the  execution  of  the  sentence  justly  pro- 
nounced against  him.    His  body  was  hong  on  a 

gibbet,  and  exposed  to  public  ignominy. A 

brother  of  Annibal  the  Oreat.  He  was  present 
at  the  batde  of  Cannae,  and  was  deputed  bj  his 
brother  to  cany  to  Carthage  the  news  of  the 
eelebrated  victory  which  had  been  obtained  over 
the  Roman  armies.  His  arrival  at  Carthage 
was  unexpected,  and  more  powerfully  to  astonish 
his  oountiymen  on  account  of  the  victory  at 
Cannap,  be  emptied  in  the  senate  house  the 
Ihree  bushels  of  golden  rings  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Roman  knights  slain  in  battle. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  de- 
feated die  two  Scipios,  and  was  himself,  in  an- 
other engagement,  totally  mined.  He  retired 
to  the  Baleares,  which  he  conquered;  and  one 
of  the  cities  there  still  bears  his  name,  jand  is 
called  Porttts  Magonis,  Port  MAon.  After  this 
he*  landed  in  Italy  with  an  army,  and  took  pos- 
aession  of  part  of  Insubria.  He  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  by  Quintilius  Varus,  and  died  of  a 
mortal  wound  203  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Lh:$0,  &c— C  Mp.  in  Jinn.  8,  gives 
a  very  difierent  account  of  his  death,  and  says, 
lie  either  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  or  was  mur- 
dered by  his  servants.    Perhaps  Annibal  bad 

two  brothers  of  that  name. ^A  Carthaginian 

nore  known  by  the  excellence  of  his  wriUogs 
than  by  his  militaiy  exploits.  He  wrote  28 'vo- 
lumes upon  husbandry;  these  were  preserved  by 
Sdpio  at  the  taking  of  Carthage,  and  presented 
to  the  Roman  senate.  They  were  translated 
into  Greek  by  Cassius  Dionysins  of  Utica,  and 
into  Latin  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though 
Cato  had  already  written  so  copiously  upon  the 
subject;  and  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
served, consulted  the  writings  of  Mago  with 
greater  earnestness  than  the  books  of  the  Sibyl- 
line verses.  ColumuUa. -A  Carthaginian  sent 

by  his  countrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against 
I^rnhos  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of  120 
sail.  This  offer  was  politely  refused  by  the  Ro- 
man senate.  This  Mago  was  father  of  Asdrubal 
and  Haiailcar.     Vtd.  Max.      . 

Maoom,  a  liver  of  India  falling  into  the  Gan- 
ges,    jfrrum. 

MaoontiXcvm  or  Magontba,  a  large  city  of 
Germany,  now  called  MetOx.  Tacit.  4,  HtH.  16 
afed23. 

"Magits,  an  ofiicer  of  Tonus,  killed  bjpEneas. 
yhrg.  JSin.  10,  v.  622. 

MAHEKBAt,  a  Carthaginian  who  was  at  the  I 
siege  ef  Saguiitom,  and  who  eommanded  the  ea*  ( 


Tilit  of  Amiibal  at  the  batde  of  Cannae.  He 
advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to  march  to 
Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  to  consider  on 
so  bald  a  measure;  upon  which  Maherbal  ob- 
served, that  Annibal  knew  how  to  conquer,  but 
not  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  victory. 

MaTa,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  mo- 
ther of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven  sisters. 
[Vid.  Pleiades.]  JlpoUod.  3,c.  10.^Fti^.  JEa. 
1,  V.  301. ^A  surname  of  Cybele. 

Majbstas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reveceoee.  (hid.  6, 
Fan.  6,  V.  25. 

Majoriavus,  Jul.  Valerius,  an  emperor  of 
the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  A.  D.  467.  He  signalized  himself 
by  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  He 
was  massacred  after  a  reign  of  37  years  by  one 
of  his  generals,  who  envied  in  his  master  the 
Character  of  an  active,  virtuous,  and  humane 
emperor. 

Majorca,  the  greatest  of  the  islands  called 
Baleares,  on  (he  coast  of  Spain,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Strab. 

Mala  Fortuna,  the  goddess  of  evil  fortune, 
was  worshipped  among  the  Romans.  Cic.  dt 
Aot.  D.  3. 

Malea,  a  promontoiy  of  Lesbos. Ano- 
ther in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  Laconia. 
The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous  there,  that 
the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage  round  it 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Cum  ad  Matetm  de- 
flexeria  obliviseere  qua  sunt  domi.  StnA.  8  and 
9.— Lucon.  6,  v.  BS.^Plut.%n^ai.^Virg. 
Mn.  6,  V.  193.— .Afc/a,  i,  c.  3.— Lit.  21,  c.  44. 
— Optd.  JShn.  2,  el.  16,  v.  24,  el.  11,  v.  20.— 
Pous.  8,  c.  23. 

Malbventum,  the  ancient  name  of  Beneven* 
turn.     lAv.  9,  c.  27. 

.  Malho  or  Matho,  a  general  of  an  army  of 
Carthaginian  met'cenaries,  268  B.  C 

Malia,  a  city  of  Phthiotis  near  mount  (Eta 
and  TbermopylsB.  There  were  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood some  hot  mineral  waters  which  the 
poet  Catullus  bos  mentioned.  From  Malia,  a 
gulf  or  small  bay  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
western  extremities  of  the  island  of  huboBa,  has' 
received  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Malia,  Malia- 
cum  Fretwn  or  Maltacus  Sinus.  Some  call  it  the 
gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity  to  Lamia.  It  is 
often  taken  for  the  Sknts  Pelasgieus  of  the  an- 
cients. Paw.  1,  c.  4. — Herodot. 

Malii,  a  people  of  Mesopotamia. 

Malis,  a  servant  maid  of  Omph&le,  beloved 
by  Hercules. 

Mallea  or  Mallia  Jt(iv\.     Vid.  Malia. 

MalleSlus,  a  man  who  murdered  his  mo- 
ther, &c.     Ctc.  od  Heren.  I,  c.  13. 

Malliusj  a  Roman  consul  defeated  by  the 
Gauls,  &c. 

Mallopb^ra,  (UnamfirenSj)  a  ^tiroame  un- 
der which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Megara,  be- 
cause she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the  utility 
of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep  to  ad^ 
vantage.  This  temple  is  represented  as  so  old 
in  the  age  of  Paosanras,  that  it  was  falling  to 
decay.    Pow.  I,  c.  44. 
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MiXLM,  a  town  of  Cilictt.    Imom.  ft»  t. 

B(ALT^n^7fi,  a  name  ander  whick  Horace  has 
Dtthed  lome  of  hit  friendi  or  eoomiei.  1,  Sai, 
t,  T.  21. 

Mamaus,  a  rirer  of  PdoponneMit. 

Mamergus,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  nuren- 
dered  to  Timoleoo.  His  attempts  to  speak  in  a 
pablic  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  receiyed  with 
groans  and  hisses,  upon  which  he  dashed  his 
head  against  a  w||l,  and  endeaTonred  to  destroy 
himself  The  blows  were  not  fatal  and  Mamer- 
eas  was  soon^afier  pat  to  death  as  a  robber,  B. 

C.  S40.    Pdyan.  6.— C.  ^,  in  Tbn ^A 

dictator  at  Rome,  B.  C.  4$7. Aconsnl  with 

p.  Brutus. 

MAMsaTBas,  a  Corinthian,  who  killed  his 
brother's  son  in  hopes  of  reigning',  upon  which 
be  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  brother.  (Md>  m 
lb. 

MAMnaTiMA,  a  town  of  Campania,  famons 
fbr  its  wines.— -A  name  of  Messana  hi  Sicilyi 
Jlfortio/.  IS,  ep.  117.— Slrob.  7. 

MAMBaTiHi,  a  mereenaiy  band  of  soldiers 
which  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily,  at  the 
request  of  Agathocles.  When  they  were  in  (he 
serrioe  of  Afj^ocles,  they  claimed  the  priTilege 
of  voting  at  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Svra* 
cuse,  and  had  reconne  to  arms  to  support  meir 
unlawiiil  demands.  The  sedition  was  appeased 
by  the  aathority  of  some  leading  men,  and  the 
Campanians  were  ordered  to  leave  Sicily.  In 
their  way  to  the  eoast  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  people  of  Messana,  and 
soon  returned  perfidy  for  hospitality.  They  con* 
cpired  against  the  inhabitants,  murdered  all  the 
males  in  the  city,  and  married  their  wives  and 
daqghters,  and  readered  themselves  masters  of 
the  place.  AAer  this  violence  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Mamertini,  and  called  their  city  Ma- 
merftno,  from  a  provincial  word,  which  in  their 
language  signified  fnmrMt  or  %€tarIUc§.  The  Ma- 
mertines  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Uiero, 
and  totally  disabled  to  repair  their  ruined  af. 
fairs.    PltU  in  Fyrrh,  &c. 

Mamilia  Lax,  ds  .UmUtbuif  by  the  tribune 
Mamilius.  It  ordained  that  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands  five  or  six  feet  of  land  should  be 
left  uncultivated,  which  no  person  could  convert 
into  private  property.  It  also  appointed  eonunis* 
sioners  to  see  it  carried  into  execution. 

Mauilu,  a  plebeian  Ikmily  nt  Rome,  de- 
scended from  the  Aborigines.  They  first  lived 
at  Tuscttlum,  from  whence  they  came  to  Rome, 
lie.  3,  c.  29. 

Mamiuds  Octavids,  a  son-in-law  of  Tar- 
qujn,  who  behaved  with  uncommon  braveiy  at 
the  battle  of  Regille.  He  as  also  called  Manili- 
ns.     Vid.  Manilius. 

Mammba,  the  mottier  of  the  emperor  Beve- 
ros,  who  died  A.  D.  £S6. 

MAiidaiDs  VsToaius,  a  worker  in  brass  in 
Nama*s  reiga.  He  was  ordered  by  the  mo- 
narch to  fflflSce  a  number  of  aocylia  or  shields, 
like  that  one  which  bad  fallen  firom  heaven,  that 
it  might  be  difficult  te  distinguish  the  true  one 
from  the  others.  He  was  very  successful  an  his 
^uadertakiog,  and  he  asked  for  no  other  reward 
bai  that  his  name  might  be  frequently 


nd  in  the  Imns  whwh  warn  auagbf  IhaBalii  m 
the  fieast  of  the  Anyclia.  This  request  was  i^anl* 
ed.  Oria.  Fad.  S,  v.  S92 — Fmrre  i^  U  b^t. 
6. 

Mam uaaA,  a  Roman  knkht  bom  at  Fonnim. 
He  foUowed  the  ibrtnae  oi  J.  Csesar  in  Gaul, 
where  he  peatly  enriched  himself.  He  built  • 
nmgnificent  palace  on  mount  Ciclins,  and  waa 
the  fint  who  incmsted  his  walls  with  marble. 
Catullus  has  attached  him  in  his  epigrams.  For- 
mic is  sometimes  called  .Msmnrranmi  inis. 
Pirn.  S6,  c.  6. 

MAWASTAnAL,  SOU  of  Masiulssa,  who  was  fa^ 
ther  to  the  celebrated  Jugurtba.  SMtU.  Jyg» 
beU. 

C.  Makcihus,  a  Roman  general,  who,  though 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  S0,000  dmo,  was  de- 
feated by  4000  Nuaaantians  B.  C.  1S8.  He  waa 
itmggjtd  from  the  senate,  &c.  Cie.  in  OrM.  1, 
c.  40. 

^Iandamx,  a  daughter  of  king  Astyages,  mar- 
ried by  her  father  to  Cambyses,  an  igMble  per- 
son of  Persia.  The  monarch  had  dreamed  that 
his  daughter^  urine  had  drowned  all  his  city, 
which  had  been  interpreted  an  an  nnfavoorable 
Bsanner  by  the  soothsayers,  who  assured  him  that 
his  daughter's  son  wooM  dethrone  him.  Tbn 
marriage  of  Mandane  with  Cambyses  would,  in 
the  monarch's  opinion,  prevent  the  efiecUof  the 
dream,  nail  the  children  of  this  connexion, 
wonid,  like  their  father,  be  poor  and  unnoticed. 
The  expectations  of  Astyages  were  fmstrated. 
He  was  dethroned  by  his  paadson.  [Vid,  Cy^ 
rus.]    JHsfodol.  1,  e.  107. 

Mavoanxs,  an  Indian  prince  and  philose- 
pher,  iriiom  Alexander  invited  by  bis  amhawa 
dors,  on  pain  of  death,  to  come  to  his  banquet^ 
as  being  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  philosopher  ri* 
diculed  the  threats  and  promises  of  Alexandert 
&c.     Strab,  15. 

MAMDiLA,  a  village  in  the  coontrvof  the  S*- 
bioes,  near  Horace's  ooonhry  seat.  IforBt.  1,  ep. 
16,  V.  106. 

Mandomius,  a  prince  in  Spain,  who  for  some 
time  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Roaaana.  When 
he  heard  that  Scapio  the  Ronmn  commander 
was  ill,  he  raised  commotions  in  the  provinces, 
for  which  he  was  severely  reprimanded  nnd  pun- 
ished.   U9.29, 

MANDadcLEs,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes,&e. 
C'J^ep  inDoL 

MANonoM,  a  king  of  the  Bebryces,  ke.  Pn» 
fytfu.  8 

MAiTDunn,  a  people  of  Gaul,  (now  Haaigw 
dy)  in  Csesar's  army,  &c  Ccf.  B$U.  G.  1,  c. 
78. 

MAMPunaATiQS,  a  young  Briton  who  caaM 
over  to  Caesar  in  Gaul.  His  father,  Immaaueo* 
tins,  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been  put  ta 
death  by  order  of  Cassivelaoans.  Cat.  BtU.  G. 
6,c,S0. 

MANDuaiA,  a  city  of  Calabria,  near  Taroa* 
tum,  whose  inhabitants  were  famous Yor  eating 
doc's  fiesh.  Plm,  f ,  c.  108.— Lie.  27,  c  U. 

Makes,  a  sob  of  Jupiter  and  Tellus,  wh» 
reigned  in  Maonla.  He  was  father  of  Colyi  af 
Cailirboe,  the  daughter  of  Oceanns. 

Mambs,  a  name  generally  applied  by  the  an- 
eiMH  to  ton  aoula  iihea  fepanUiM|iim»  thnbn- 
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Miei,  and  seiicrmllf  tuppoied  to  iWMide  over 
Ife  b«]riiig  pTaees,  aad  the  moonmeDtfl  of  the 
dkai  Thej  were  wonhipfied  with  great  solem* 
Blf ,  partknieriy  by  the  Renaiit.  The  aogun 
9hnJ9  iavoked  then  when  thej  proceeded  to 
cmtoe  thefar  aaeerdotal  oflleet.  Virgit  introdo- 
ees  hit  hero  m  lacrilleiBg  to  the  iBfernal  dei- 
ties, tad  fo  the  M enes,  e  vietim  whose  blood 
wet  raeeifed  io  a  ditch.  The  word  JUmus  is 
•opposed  lo  be  deriTed  from  Mania,  who  was  by 
nne  rocfcooed  the  nwther  of  thooe  treDeadoos 
denies.  Othert  derive  it  from  manare,  quod  per 
MMW  dtHunm  ferrefMifiie  numabanif  became 
they  filed  the  air  particularly  in  the  nig^t,  aad 
were  nteat  to  aiolest  and  disturb  the  peace  of 
naakiBd.  Some  say,  that  moiiee  come  from  ma- 
witt  an  old  Latta  word  which  signified  good  or 
frtfikumt.  The  word  aiMce  is  differently  used 
by  ancient  aadion;  sometiiaes  it  is  taken  for 
the  iaftnial  regiou,  aad  sometimes  it  Is  applied 
to  the  deMea  of  Plato's  kingdom,  whence  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Romans  were  always  superscrib- 
ed mCh  D,  M.  Dtf.  Mamhtu,  to  remind  the  sa- 
crilegioBs  and  pnAuie,  not  to  molest  the  mono- 
aeats  of  the  dead,  which  were  guarded  with 
neh  saaetity.  JVspcff.  1,  el.  19.— Flf^g.  4,  O. 
V.  469,  M^.  s,  &c.— Horol.  1,  Sat.  8,  t.  28. 
—A  river  of  Loeris. 

Mairtbo,  a  celebrated  priest  of  Heliopolis 
IB  Egjpt,  sonamed  the  Mendesian,  Bv  C.  S61. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  an  history  of  Egypt,  which 
kas  been  ofkea  qaoted  and  commended  by  the 
ttttica^  paitienlariy  by  Josephos.  It  was  chief- 
^calicciad  Aom  the  writings  of  Mercury,  and 
voai  the  josmals  and  annals  whieb  were  pre- 
•enred  in  the  Egyptian  temples.     This  history 
kas  been  greatly  oenupted  by  Ihe  Greeks.  The 
aathor  sopported,  that  all  the  gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  mere  mortals,  and  had  all  Jived 
qion  earth.    This  history,  which  is  now  lost, 
hid  been  epitomised,  and  some  fragments  of  it 
are  BtiU  extant.    There  is  extant  a  Greek  poem 
ascribed  lo  Manetho,  in  which  the  power  of  the 
slan,  wUch  preside  over  the  birth  and  fate  of 
BaaUBd,  is  explained.    The  Apotetesmata  of 
ftis  anihor  were  edited  in  4to.  by  Grooovins, 
L.  Bat  1898. 

BiAMiA,  a  goddess  supposed  to  be  the  moflier 
of  the  Lares  and  Manes.  A  female  servant  of 
foecn  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy.— 
%  nmhress  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  called 
also  I>eBo  and  Mania  ftom  her  folly.  Ptut.  in 
Don, 

HjaoLUi  tBx,  by  ManlKos  the  tribune,  A. 
V.  C.  678.  It  required  that  all  the  forces  of 
Laciillws  and  his  province,  together  with  Bi- 
tbyntn,  which  was  then  under  the  command  of 
Glabrto,  shooM  be  delivered  to  Pompey,  and 
Aat  Ihia  gcnemi  sboald,  without  any  delay,  de- 
clare smr  against  Mithridates,  and  still  retain 
Ifce  coflMBand  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  em- 
pire of  Che  Mediterranean,  as  befbre. ^An- 

otlMT  ssliich  permitted  all  those  whose  fathers 
bad  aa4  been  invested  with  poUic  offices,  to  be 
eoiployed  in  the  managemept  of  aibirs.— — A 
wooaan  faHoa  Ibr  her  diebaacheries.    J119.  8, 

M£MlU8i,  a  BtBMB  who  jniRied  the  dnnitk- 


rter  of  Taninin.  He  lived  at  TaicttlumA  and 
received  his  Ihther-in-law  in  hit  house,  when 
banished  from  Rome,  &c.  Im.  r,  c.  16.—^ 
Caios,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  poet  of 
Antioch,  who  wrote  a  poetical  treatise  on  a»* 
tronomy,  of  which  five  books  are  extant  treating 
of  the  fixed  stars.  The  style  is  not  elegant. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  known,  tlwogh 
some  suppose  that  he  flourished  in  fiie  Augustan 
age.  No  author,  however,  in  the  age  of  An- 
gttsttts,  has  made  nieotioapf  Manilius.  Tbe 
best  editiohs  of  Manilius  are  those  of  Beatley, 
4to.  London,  1799,  and  Stoebems,  8vo.  Aigen- 

tor,  1767. ^Titns,  a  learned  historian,  in  the 

age  of  Sylla  aad  Marios.    He  is  matly  com- 
mended by  Cicero,  pro  IZowto. Marcus,  an- 

otiier  mentioned  by  detro  dt  Orof.  1,  c.  48,  as 
supporting  the  character  of  a  great  lawyer,  and 
of  an  eloquent  and  powerful  orator. 
MAKbn,  a  people  in  Germany.     TadL  Q, 

^' 

Manua  lcx,  by  the  tribune  P.  Manlius,  A. 
U.  C.  657.  It  revived  the  oiSce  of  freetri  epw^ 
lonea,  first  instituted  by  Noma.  The  eptUona 
were  priests,  who  prepared  banquets  for  Jupiter 
and  the  gods  at  public  festiTols,  &c. 

Mawlitts  ToRQUATirs,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
whose  youdi  was  distinguished  by  a  lively  and 
cheerful  disposition.  These  promising  talents 
were,  however,  impeded  by  a  difficulty  of  speak- 
ing; and  the  father,  unwilling  to  expose  his  son's 
rusticity  at  Rome,  detained  him  in  the  countiy. 
The  behaviour  of  the  father  was  publicly  cen- 
sured, and  Marius  Pomponlns  the  tribune  cited 
him  to  answer  for  his  unfatherlyQehaviour  to 
his  son.  Toung  Manltus  was  informed  of  this, 
and  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand  he  entered  the 
house  of  die  tribune,  and  ihade  him  solemnly 
promise  that  he  would  drop  the  accusatioo. 
This  action  of  ManKus  endeared  him  to  the 
people,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  militaiy 
tribune.  In  a  war  axainst  the  Gauls,  he  accept- 
ed the  challenge  of  one  of 'the  enemy,  whose 
gigantic  stature  and  ponderous  arms  had  ren- 
di»ed  him  tenrible  and  almost  invincible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  Gaul  was  conquered, 
and  Manlius  stripped  him  of  his  arms,  ana 
from  the  collar  (torquis)  wfaich  he  took  from  the 
enemy's  neck,  he  was  ever  after  sumamed  ToT" 
ftMftis.  Manlius  was  the  first  Roman  who  was 
raised  to  the  dictatorship,  without  having  been 
previously  eoosnl.  The  severity  of  Torquatas 
to  his  son,  has  been  deservedly  censored.  This 
flitber  had  the  courage  and  heart  to  put  to  death 
his  son,  because  be  had  engaged  one  of  the  ene- 
my, and  obtained  an  honourable  victory,  without 
his  previous  permission.  This  uncommon  rigour 
displeased  many  of  the  Romans;  and  though 
Torquatus  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and 
commended  by  the  senate  for  his  services,  ybt 
the  Roman  youth  showed  their  disapprobation  of 
the  consul's  severity,  by  refusing  him  at  bis  re- 
turn the  homage  which  every  other  conqueror 
received.  Some  time  after  tbe  censorship  war 
ofibred  to  him,  but  he  refused  it,  observing,  that 
the  people  could  not  hear  his  severity,  nor  he 
the  vices  of  the  people. »  fVom  the  rigour  sT 
Torqaatas,-all  edicts,  and  actioas  of  severi^ 
a»d  joitice  have  been  eiHad  JhnUmm    "^^ 
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Ut,  3,  c.  10.— r«/.  Max,  6,  c.  9. Mareua, 

a  celebrated  Roman,  whose  valour  was  diiplaj- 
ed  in  the  field  of  battle,  ereo  at  the  early  age  of 
lixteen.  When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gaula, 
Manilas  with  a  body  of  bis  cocntrymeo  fled  in- 
to the  capitol,  which  be  defended  when  it  was 
suddenly  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enemy. 
This  action  gained  him  the  surname  of  Ct^' 
tolinut,  and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour 
bad  awakened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own 
defence,  were  evepcAer  held  sacred  among  the 
Romans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposed  to 
abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people,  raised 
the  senators  against  him.  The  dictator,  Com. 
'Cosstts,  seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the  people 
put  on  mourning,  and  delivered  from  prison  their 
common  father.  This  did  not,  in  the  least,  check 
Im  ambition;  be  continued  to  raise  factions,  and 
even  secretly  to  attempt  to  make  himself  abso- 
lute, till  at  last  the  tribunes  of  the  people  them- 
selves became  his  accusers.  He  was  tried  in 
the  Campus  Martius;  but  when  the  distant  view 
of  the  capitol  which  Manlius  had  ^ved,  seemed 
to  influence  the  people  in  his  favour,  the  court 
of  justice  was  removed,  and  Manlius  was  con- 
demned. He  was  thrown  down  from  (be  Ta^ 
peian  rock,  A.  U.  C.  371,  and  to  render  his 
ignominy  still  greater,  none  of  his  family  were 
uterwards  permitted  to  bear  the  surname  of 
Jkforcus,  and  the  place  where  his  house  had  stood 
was  deemed  unworthy  to  be  inhabited..  Iav. 

5,  c.  SI,  I.  6,  c.  B.-^Flar.  1,  c.  13  and  26.— 

VaL  Mox,  6,  c.  3— Ftrjr.  JEn^  6^  v.  826. 

Imperiosus,  father  of  Manlius  Torqaatui.  He 
was  made  ^ctator.  He  was  accused  fer  de- 
taining his  son  at  home.  [Vid.  Manlius Torqua- 

ttts.] Volso,  a  Roman  consul  who  received 

an  army  of  Scipio  in  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
the  Gallo-grecians,  whom  he  conquered.  He 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return, 
though  it  was  at  first  strongly  opposed.  Flat,  3, 

c.  11. — Lm.  38,  c.  12,&€. Cains,  or  Aulas, 

a  senator  sent  to  Athens  to  collect  the  best  and 
wisest  laws  of  Solon,  A.  U.  C.  300.— Liv.  2,  e. 

54, 1.  3,  c.  31. ^Another,  called  also  Cincin- 

natos.  He  made  war  against  the  Etrurians  and 
Veientes  with  great  success.  He  died  of  a  wound 

be  had  received  in  a  battle. Another,  who 

in  his  prsBtorship  reduced  Sardinia.  He  i^as  af- 

torwaids  made  dictator. Another,  who  was 

defeated  by  a  rebel  army  of  slaves  in  Sicily. 
—A  pnetor  in  Gaul,  who  fought  against  the 
Boii,  with  very  little  success. Another,  call- 
ed Atlilius,  who  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet, 

&c. Another,  who  conspired  with  Cataline 

against  the  Roman  republic ^Another,  in 

whose  consulship  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut. 
—Another,  who  was  banished  under  Tiberi- 
us for  his  adultery. A  Roman  appointed 

judee  between  bis  son  Silanos  and  the  province 
of  Macedonia.  When  all  the  parties  had  been 
heard,  the  father  said,  *'  It  is  evident  that  my 
son  has  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  therefore 
I  deem  him  unworthy  of  the  republic  and  of  my 
liouse,  and  I  order  him  to  depart  from  my  pre- 
sence." Silanos  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour  of 
his  father,  that  he  banged  himself.     Vol,  Max. 

6,  c.  6.— —A  learof  d  man  m  the  age  of  Ci- 


MAMfOt,  the  ND  ofTUaatoilMlb  ItMOM  di- 
vinities among  the  Gennans.  TaeU*  de  Germ. 
C.2. 

J.  Mansubtus,  a  (nend  of  VitelUas,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son,  thcs 
veiy  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  promoted 
by  Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a  detachment  of 
the  partisans  of  Vitellius  in  which  his  father 
was.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  Mansnetns  was 
wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  &c.  TadL  Hui. 
3,  c.  26. 

Mawtinba,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponne- 
sus. It  was  taken  by  Aratof  and  Aiitigonns,  and 
on  account  of  the  latter  it  wu  aflerwards  call- 
ed ^AnHgonia.  The  emperor  Adrian  built  there 
a  temple  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Alcinous.  It 
is  famous  for  the  battle  which  was  fought  there 
between  Epaminondas  at  the  head  of  the  The- 
bans,  and  the  oonbined  foree  of  Lacedssmony 
Acl^aia,  Elis,  Athens,  and  Arcadia,  aboat  36S 
years  before  Christ.  The  1  heban  general  waa 
killed  in  the  engagement,  and  from  that  time 
Thebes  lost  its  power  and  conseqaenee  among 
the  Grecian  states.  Sink.  8.^C.  JViigi.  m 
fjMim.— Diod.  16.— Plot.  3,  c  16. 

Mantinbus,  the  father  of  Ocaiea,  who  mar- 
ried Abas  the  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnes- 
tra.  ^poUod,  2,  c.  9. 

Mantikorum  opprouM,  a  town  of  Corsica, 
now  supposed  to  be  BasiUu 

Mantius,  a  son  of  Melampos. 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresias, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  waa 
made  prisoner  by  the  Argives  when  flie  city  of 
Thebes  fell  into  their  hands,  and  as  she  was  the 
worthiest  part  of  the  boo^,  the  conquerors  seat 
her  to  Apollo,  the  gpd  of  Delphi,  as  the  most 
valuable  presenf  they  could  make.  Manto,  oflea 
called  Daphne,  remained  for  some  time  at  Del- 
phi, where  she  officiated  as  priestess,  and  where 
she  gave  oracles.  From  DNelphi  she  came  to 
Claros  in  knia,  where  she  established  an  oracle 
of  Apollo.  Here  she  married  Rhadius  the  so- 
vereign of  the  country,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
called  Mopsus.  Manto  afterwards  visited  Italy, 
where  she  mairied  Tiberinos  the  king  of  Alba, 
or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of  the  river 
Tiber.  From  this  marriage  sprang  Ocnus,  who 
built  a  town  in  the  neig^boochood,  which,  in 
honour  of  his  mother,  be  csdied  Mantaa.  Manto* 
according  to  a  certain  tradition,  was  so  strode 
at  the  misfortunes  which  afflicted  Thebes,  her 
native  country,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sorrow, 
and  was  turned  into  a  fountain.  Some  suppoae 
her  to  be  the  same  who  ooodncted  ABoeas  into 
hell,  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline  books  to  Tai^ 
quin  the  Proud.  She  received  divine  honoon 
after  death.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  199, 1.  10,  v.  199. 
-^(hid,  MeL  6,  v.  167.— Diod.  A.-^JipoUod.  3, 
c.  l.^&lrab,  14  and  16 — PauB,  9,  c.  10  an4 
33, 1.  7,  c.  3.  ^ 

Mantua,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po, 
founded  about  300  years  before  Rome,  by  BUi- 
Dor  or  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Manto.  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Etroria.  When  Cremona,  whidi 
had  followed  the  interest  of  Bmtns,  was  givoB 
to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,'  Mantoa  also,  whidi 
was  in  the  neighbourhood,  shared  the  commoB. 
calamity,  though  it  had  ikvoived  the  party  of 
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AMgattBBf  and  many  of  fte  inbtbitants  were  tf- 
nmucally  deprived  of  their  poueasioaa.  Virgil, 
ifbo  VTM  among  Ihem,  and  a  native  of  the  town, 
■ad  from  thence  often  called  JVantaMiiM,  appli- 
ed for  redittas  to  Aogustna,  and  obtained  it  by 
means  of  bia  poetical  talents.  Strab.  6. — Virg. 
EtL  1,  &c.  G.  3,  T.  12.  JBiL  10,  T.  180.~ 
Ovid.  Jimor.  3,  el.  16. 

Maracanda,  a  town  of  Sogdiana. 
MIrItha,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c. 
28. 

MXrXteon,  a  village  of  Attica,  10  miles  from 
Athens,  celebrated  &r  the  victoiy  which  the 
10,000  Athenians  and  1000  PlatsanSj^under  the 
command  of  Miltiadet,  gained  over  the  Persian 
army,  consisting  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  or,  according  (oVal.  Mazimus,  of  300,000, 
or,  as  Justin  says,  of  600,000,  under  the  com- 
^  mand  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  on  the  28th  of 
'  Sept.  490,  B.  C.  In  this  battle,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Athenians  lost  only  192  men, 
and  the  Persians  6,300.  Justin  has  raised  the 
loss  of  the  PeriSans  in  this  expedition,  and  in 
the  battle,  to  200,000  men.  To  commemorate 
this  immortal  victoiy  of  their  countrymen,  the 
Greeks  raised  small  columns,  with  the  names 
inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  heroes.  It 
was  also  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  that  These- 
us overcame  a  celebrated  bull,  which  plundered 
the  neighbouring  countiy.  Erigone  is  called 
MartUhSnia  vkrgo,  as  being  born  at  Marathon. 
Sua.  5,  Syh.  8,  v.  74.— C.  Mp.  in  Jtftft.— 
Herodot.  6,  &c.— Justin.  2,  c.  9.— FcU.  Max, 
6,  c.  3.--JPha.  in  Par<rf.--A  king  of  Attica, 
flon  of  Epopeus,  who  gare  bis  name  to  a  small 

Tillage  there.    Pma.  2,  c.  1. A  king  of  Si- 

cyon. 

MarIthos,  a  town  of  Phoenicia.  Mela,  1, 
c.  12. 

Marcbuji,  a  daughter  of  Octavia  the  sister 
of  Attgnatua  by  Marcelloa.  She  married  Agrip- 
pa. 

MARCCLLunTS  Amulmja,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian, who  carried  arma  under  Conatantioa,  Ju- 
lian, and  Valens,  and  wrote  an  histoiy  of  Rome 
from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  where  Suetonius 
slopa,  to  the  emperor  Valena.  Hia  atyle  is  nei- 
ther elegant  nor  laboured,  but  it  is  greatly  valu- 
ed for  its  veracity,  and  in  many  of  the  actions 
he  mentiona,  the  author  was  nearly  concerned. 
Thia  hiatoiy  waa  compoaed  at  Rome,  where  Am- 
mianus  retired  from  the  noise  and  troublea  of 
the  camp,  and  doea  not  betray  that  aeverity 
agaioat  the  Chriatiana  which  other  writera  have 
OMmifeated,  though  the  author  was  warm  in  fa- 
Toar  of  Paganiam,  the  religion  which  for  a  while 
^waa  aeated  on  the  throne.  It  was  divided  into 
'thirty-one  books,  of  which  only  the  eighteen  last 
remain,  beginning  at  the  death  of  Magnentius. 
Ammianua  has  l^n  liberal  in  his  encomiuma 
apon  JuUan,  whose  favours  be  enjoyed,  and  who 
80  emineBtly  patronized  bia  religion.  Thenegli* 
genee  with  which  some  facta  are  aometimea 
mentioned,  baa  induced  many  to  believe  that  the 
biatory  of  Ammianua  hat  aoifered  mneh  from  the 
lavages  of  time,  and  that  it  ia  deacended  to  us 
matiUUed  and  imperfect.  The«beat  editiona  of 
Amniaaiis,  are.  Ihoee  of  Groooviaa,  fol.  and  4to. 


L.  Bat.  1693,  and  ofEmeati,  8vo.  Lipa.  1179. 
^-^-An  officer  under  Julian. 
-  Marcrllvs,  Marcos  €landius,  a  ihmoos  R6- 
man  general,  who  after  the  first  Punic  war,  bad 
the  management  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Oanis,  where  he  obtained  the  Sjtolia  opima,  by 
killing  with  his  own  hand  Viridomarus  the  king 
of  the  enemy.    Such  success  rendered  him  po- 
pular, and  soon  after  he  was  tntrasted  to  oppose 
Annibal  in  Italy.    He  was  the  first  Roman  who 
obtained  some  advantage  over  this  celebrated 
Carthaginian,  and  showed  his  countrymen  that 
Annibal  was  not  invincible.  The  troubles  which 
were  raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  at 
the  death  of  Hierooymos,  alarmed  the  Romans, 
and  Marcellns,  in  his  third  consulship,  waa  aeat 
with  a  powerful  force  against  Syracuse.    He 
attacked  it  by  sea  and  land,  but  bis  operationa 
proved  ineffectual,  and  the  invention  and  indus- 
tfy  of  a  philosopher  [  Vid,  Archimedes]  were 
able  to  baffle  all  the  efforts,  and  to  destroy  all 
the  great  and  stupendous  machines  and  mUita- 
ly  engines  of  the  Romans  during  three  aacees- 
sive  yean.    The  perseverance  of  Marcellus  at 
last  obtained  the  Tictory.  The  inattention  of  the 
inhabitants  during  their  noctamal  celebration  of 
the  festivals  of  Diana,  favoured  his  operational 
he  forcibly  entered  the  town,  and  made  himself 
maater  of  it  The  conqueror  enriched  the  capi- 
tal of  Italy  with  the  spoila  of  Syracnae,  and 
when  he  vraa  aecuaed  of  rapaciouaneaa,  for  atrip- 
ping  the  conquered  city  of  all  ita  paintings  and 
ornaments,  he  confeaaed,  that  he  had  done  it  to 
adorn  the  public  buildmgs  of  Rome,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  taste  for  the  fii^  arts  and  elegance  of 
the  Greeks  among  hia  countrymen.     After  the 
conquest  of  Syraeuae,  Marcellua  was  called  u^ 
on  by  hia  country  to  oppoae  a  aeeond  time  An- 
nibal. In  this  campaign  he  behaved  with  grea" 
ter  vigour  than  before;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
towns  of  the  Samnitea,  vrhich  had  revolted, 
were  recovered  by  force  of  arma,  and  3000  of 
the  soldiers  of  Annibal  made  prisoners.    Some 
time  after  an  engagement  with  the  Carthaginian 
general  proved  unfavourable;  Marcellus  had  the 
disadvantage;  but  on  the  morrow  a  more  sue* 
cessfttl  skirmish  vindicated  hia  military  eharae- 
ter,  and  the  honour  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Mar- 
cellus, however,  was  not  sufficiently  vigilant 
against  the  snares  of  his  adversary.  He  impm- 
dently  separated  himself  from  his  camp,  and 
was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  in  the  60lh  year  of 
his  age,  in  his  fifth  consulship,  A.  U.  C.  546. 
His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  fu- 
neral by  the  conqueror,  and  his  ashes-  were  con- 
veyed in  a  silver  urn  to  his  son.  Marcellus  elai|na 
our  commendation  for  his  private  as  well  aa 
public  virtues;  and  the  humanity  of  a  general 
will  ever  be  remembered,  who,  at  the  surrender 
of  Syracuse,  wept  at  the  thought  that  many  were 
going  to  be  exposed  to  the  avarice  and  rapa- 
ciottsness  of  an  incensed  soldiery,  which  the  po- 
licy of  Rome  and  the  laws  of  war  rendered  in- 
evitable.    Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  85&.— Pofeyv.  2,  c. 
38.— PfiU.  in  vUdykc,' One  of  his  descen- 
dants, who  bore  the  same  name,  signalized  him- 
self in  the  civil  wars  of  Cesar  and  Pompey,  by. 
his  firm  attachment  to  the  latter.  He  was  ban^ 
iflfted  by.Oanar)  but  aftervratdt  recaOed  at  the 
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nqfK9i  of  (he  lenate.  Cieero  midttbok  Ui  de- 

ftDce  in  an  oration  which  is  still  eztaAt< 

The  grandson  of  Poopey's  friend,  rendered 
himself  popalar  by  his  oniTersal  benevolenoe 
andaffiibiUty.  He  was  son  of  Marcellus  by  Oc- 
taiia  the  sister  of  Augustas.  He  married  Julia, 
that  emperor's  daughter,  and  was  publicly  in- 
tended as  his  successor.  The  suddenness  of  his 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  was  the  cause 
of  much  lamentation  at  lUme,  particularly  in 
the  family  of  Augustus,  and  Virgil  procured 
himself  great  faTonrs  by  celebrating  the  firtoes 
of  this  amiable  prince.  [Ful.  Octaria.]  Mai^ 
cellus  was  buried  at  the  public  eipense.  Virg. 
JBn.  6,  V.  86S.*Sttet.  wi  Jhtg.-^Pina.  in  JWsrw 
oetf.— Sense.  Consot  «d  JUan.-^PaUrt-  S,  c. 

9S. ^The  son  of  the  great  Marcellus  who 

took  Syracuse,  was  cau^t  in  the  ambuscade 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  father,  but  he  forced 
his  way  ftt>m  the  enemy  and  escaped.  He  re- 
ceived the  ashes  of  his  fadier  from  the  conquer- 
or. PhU  ki  .MareeZ/.— 'A  man  who  conspired 

against  Vespasian The  husband  of  Octavia 

the  sister  or  Aoaustus.— — A  conqueror  of  Bri- 
tain.—»An  officer  under  the  emperor  Julian. 
•——A  man  put  to  death  by  Galba.-— ^A  man 
who  gave  Cicero  informatioa  of  Cataline's  con- 
spiracy.——>A  colleague  of  Gate  in  the  qnssstor- 
tbip.— — A  native  of  Pamphylia,  who  wrote  an 
heroic  poem  on  physic,  dividied  into  42  books. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anrclius.— — 
A  Roman  drowned  in  a  storm,  &c. 

Ma&cia  lxx,  by  Marcius  Cenaorinus.  It  for- 
bade any  man  to  be  mvested  with  the  ofiBce  of 
censor  more  than  once. 

Marcia,  die  wife  of  Regulus.  When  she 
heard  that  her  hasbaad  had  been  put  to  death 
at  Carthage  in  the  most  excruciating  manner, 
retorted  the  punishment,  and  shut  up  some  Car- 
thaginian prisoners  in  a  barrel,  which  she  had 
previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The  senate 
was  oMi^  to  stop  her  wantonness  and  cruelty. 
iXod.  24.— -A  favourite  of  the  emperor  Com- 
modus,  whom  he  poinned.— A  vestal  virgin, 
punished  ibr  her  incontinence.— —A  daughter 
of  Philip,  who  married  Cato  the  censor.  Her 
husband  eave  her  to  bis  friend  Hoiiensios  for 
the  sake  of  procreating  children,  and  after  bis 
death  he  took  her  again  to  his  own  house.—— 

An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

A  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica.— A  stream  of 
water.     Vid,  Martia  aqua. 

Maroiava,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  private  rir- 
tues  and  her  amiable  disposition,  was  declan^d 
Augusta  and  empress  by  her  brother.  She  died 
A.  D.  lis. 

MARciAiroptfus,  the  capital  of  Lower  Moe- 
sia  in  Greece,  ft  receives  its  name  in  honour  of 
the  empress  Marciana. 

MARciAinn,  a  native  of  Thrace,  bom  of  an 
obsnre  family.  After  he  had  for  some  time  serv- 
ed in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  he  wu 
made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
Theodosios.  His  winning  address  and  uncom- 
mon talents  raised  him  to  higher  slationsi  and 
OB  the  death  of  Theodosios  the  2d,  A.  D.  450, 
Ue  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  in  the 
east.    The  sabjects  of  the  Romi 


reason  to  be  stftidM  with  their  choice.  Marcia- 
nus  showed  himself  active  and  resolute,  and 
when  AtUla,  the  barbaroos  king  of  the  Hans, 
asked  of  the  emperor  the  annual  tribute  which 


the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  his  prcd 
had  regularly  paid,  the  successor  of  Theodosios 
firmly  said,  that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends, 
but  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  prepared 
for  his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  universal  popu- 
larity Marcianus  died,  after  a  reign  of  six  years, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  making 
warlike  preparations  asainst  the  barbarians  that 
had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was  lamented, 
and  indeed  bis  merit  was  great,  since  his  reign 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
golden  age.  Marcianus  married  Pnlcberia,  the 
sister  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
years  of  bis  obscurity  he  found  a  man  who  had 
been  murdered,  and  that  be  had  the  homaaity 
to  give  him  a  private  burial,  for  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  accused  of  the  homicide  and 
imprisoned.  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  life, 
and  the  sentence  would  have  beep  executed,  had 
not  the  real  murderer  been  discovered,  and  con- 
vinced the  world  of  the  innocence  of  Maicianos. 
— Capeila,  a  writer.  Fid.  Capella. 
M  Marcius  Sabutus,  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Mercian  family  at  Rome.  He  came  to  Rome 
with  Nnma,  and  it  was  he  who  advised  Noma 
to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the  Romans  offei^ 
ed  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make  himself  king 
ofRome  in  opposition  to  Tullus  Hostilius,  and 
when  bis  efibrts  proved  unsuccessful,  be  killed 
himself.  His  son,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Noma,  was  made  high  priest  by  his  father-in- 
law.  He  was  father  of  Ancos  Martius.  PImL  m 

Jfuma. ^A  Roman  who  accused  Ptolemy  Ao- 

letes,  king  of  Egypt,  of  misdemeanor,  in  the  Ro- 
man senate. A  Roman  consul,  defeated  bj 

the  Samnites.  He  was  more  successfal  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  obtained  a  victory,  &c. 
—-Another  consul,  who  obtained  a  victory 

over  the  Etrurians. Auother,  who  defeated 

the  Hemici.— A  Roman  who  fought  against 
Asdrubal.— A  man  whom  CatHine  hired  to 
assassinate  Cicero. 
Marcius  Salttts,  a  place  in  Ligoria,  &e« 
Marcomann I,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  ori- 
ginally dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  They  proved  powerful  enemies  to  the 
Roman  emperors.  Augustus  granted  them  peace, 
but  they  were  afrerwards  subdued  by  Antoninas 
and  Trajan,  &c.  PaUre.  2,  c  109.— »T(ssif. 
Jinn.  2,  c.  46  and  62,  6  42. 

Marcvs,  a  prenomen  common  to  many  of 
the  Romans.    Vid.  JEmilius,  Lepidus,  ficc-*— 

A  ion  of  Cato,  killed  at  PhilippI,  &c. Ca- 

rynensis,  a  general  of  the  Achean  league,  255 
6.  C. 

Mardi,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines  of 
Media.  They  were  very  poor,  and  generally  liv- 
ed upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.  Their  country, 
in  later  times,  became  the  residence  of  the  fa- 
mous assassins  destroyed  by  Hutakou  the  graad> 
son  of  Ziogis  Khan.  JBferodot.  1  and  3.— I^lta. 
6,c.  16. 

Mardia,  a  place  of  Thrace,  fhmous  for  a 
battte  between  Cwftantfaie  and  liefaijius,  A«  B. 
315. 
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I  a  CMMnl  of  Xmim,  ifflM, 
the  dflfett  of  his  mBstir  at  Tbermopjls  and  Sa- 
lamii,  wag  left  in  Gieeoe  with  an  armj  of 
300,000  choieo  meD,  to  tobdoe  the  coontiy,  and 
ledoce  it  under  the  power  of  Penia.  Hit  ope* 
Fitioai  were  rendered  uselen  by  the  courage  and 
rigilaace  of  the  Greeks;  and,  in  a  battle  at  Pla- 
taea,  Mardooius  was  defeated  and  leA  among 
the  slain,  B.  C.  479.  He  had  been  commander 
of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  his  advice  (bat  Xerxes  invaded  Greece. 
He  was  loo-in-Jaw  of  Darius.  Pint*  inJirid,'-- 
Serodot,  6, 1  and  8.~/)iod.  lU-^JuKm.  2,  c. 
13,  &c. 

Makj)08,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Caspian  sea. 

Ma&s  Moetuum,  called  also,  from  the  kUu- 
men  it  throws  up,  the  lake  JSqtktUtiteSi  is  situate 
in  Judma,  and  near  100  miles  long  and  26  broad. 
Its  waters  are  solter  than  those  of  the  sea,  but 
the  vapours  exhaled  from  them  are  not  so  pesti- 
lential as  have  been  generally  represented.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  IS  cities,  of  which  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  the  capital,  were  deslrojed  by  a  voleano, 
and  on  the  site  a  lake  formed.  Volcanic  appear- 
ances now  mark  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent..    Plin.  6,  c.  6.— /o- 

upk,  J.  BeU,  4,  c  27.— Sfrab.  16,  p.  7g4 

Aistrii.  36,  c  3. 

.  AUeeotis,  now  Stioafc,  a  lake  in  Egypt,  near 
iUexandria.  Its  neighbourhood  is  famous  for 
wine,  tbott^  some  make  the  Mareoticymmnvm 
grow  io  Epirns,  or  in  a  certain  part  of  Libya, 
called  also  Mareotis,  near  Egypt.  Virg,  O.  2, 
▼.  91.— Koroi.  1,  od.  38,  t.  14.— Liiem.  3  and 
lO.—5/rafr.  17. 

Maa«ikia  and  Maboiamia,  a  town  and 
conotiy  near  the  river  Oxos,  at  the  east  of  Hyr> 
cania,  celebrated  for  its  wines.  The  ?inei  are 
so  nacommoniy  laige  that  two  men  can  scarcely 
grasp  the  trunk  of  one  of  them.  Cwrt.  7,  c.  10. 

Maeoitbb,  a  man  against  whom,  as  some 
suppose.  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  bis 
superficial  knowledge,  and  to  expose  his  afiecta- 
tien.  When  Demosttienes  wished  to  proTe  Alex- 
ander an  iayeterate  enemy  to  Athens,  he  called 
biffi  anotber  Margites. 

Margus,  a  river  of  Moesia  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 
KasUilaU, 

MARiInA,  a  city  in  Arabia  near  the  Red  Sea. 

Maeia  jlex,  by  G.  Marius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called  ponies,  on 
which  the  people  stood  up  to  give  their  votes  in 
the  coRMlia,  to  be  narrower,  that  no  other  might 
stand  there  to  hinder  the  proceedings  of  the  as« 
sembly  by  appeal,  or  other  disturbances.-—— 
Another,  called  also  Portia^  by  L.  Marius  and 
Porcius,  tribunes,  A.  U.  C  691.  It  fined  a  cer* 
tain  sum  of  money  such  commanders  as  gave  a 
false  account  to  the  Roman  senate  of  the  num« 
ber  of  slain  in  a  battle.  It  obliged  them  to 
swear  to  the  truth  of  their  return  vAen  they  en- 
tered the  city,  aecording  to  the  best  oomputa- 

tiOB. 

Maeiamma,  e  Jewish  momm,  who  uairied 
H«ro4es,  &£. . 


,  a  toWB  ef  CM  NvteMA. 
sis,  which  received  its  name  firom  the  djfkt  (/o»> 
aa,)  whieh  Marius  opened  Irom  thence  to  the 
sea.    PIm.  3,  c.  4 — 5lra6.  4. 

Maeiawotnom,  a  place  near  Bitfaynia,  where 
die  poets  feigned  that  Hercules  dragged  Ceibe* 
rus  out  of  hJl.  DUm^,^PtoL  6,  c  1.— ^Msle, 
I,  c.  2  and  19, 1.  2,  c  7. 

MAEiAtfus,  a  surname  giTcn  to  Jopiter,  from 
a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marius.  It  was 
in  this  temple  that  the  Reman  senate  assembled 
to  recall  Cicero,  a  circumstance  communicated 
to  him  in  a  dream.  Fei.  Jlfaar.  1,  c.  7. 

Mabjca,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  near 
Miotumse.  She  married  king  Faunas,  by  whom 
she  had  king  Latinus,  and  she  was  afterwards 
called  Fauna  and  Fatna,  and  honoured  as  a  god- 
dess. A  city  of  Campania  bore  her  name.  SooM 
suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Circe.  Virg,  JBn, 
7,  V.  47. — lie.  27,  c.  37. — ^A  wood  on  th^boiw 
ders  of  Campania  bore  also  the  name  of  .Aeri- 
ee,  as  being  sacred  to  the  nymph.  lAv,  27,  c. 
37— .Horel.  3, od.  17,  v.  7. 

Maeicus,  e  Gaul  thrown  to  lions,  in  the  rem 
of  Vitellius,  who  refused  to  devour  him,  &e.  Ta- 
cit. Jhm.  2,  c  61. 

MaeIna,  a  daughter  of  Aieadioi,  kc. 

Maeinds,  a  fiiend  of  Tiberios,  pat  to  death, 
&c. 

Maeion,  e  king  of  l^re,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Maeissa,  an  opulent  town  of  Jodsa. 

Maeita  lex.     Vid*  JuUe  de  Maritandis. 

Maeis,  a  river  of  Seythia.^-«-A  son  4»f  Ar« 
misodares,  who   assisted    Priam   Against  the 
Greeks,  and  was  killed  by  Aatilochus.  Homtr. 
IL  6,  V.  317. 
.  Maeuus,  a  river  of  Daeia. 

C.  Maeios,  e  celebrated  Roman,  who,  from 
a  peasant,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cruel  tyrants  that  Rome  ever  beheldiduring  ber 
oonsular  government.  Hewasbomat  Arpinum, 
of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents.  His  Ihther 
bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  his  mother 
was  called  Fulcinia.  He  forsook  the  meaner 
occapations  of  the  country  for  the  camp,  and 
signalized  himself  under  Sdpie  at  the  siege  of 
Nomantia.  The  Roman  general  saw  the  cour* 
age  and  intrepidity  of  yonng  Marius,  and  fore* 
tdd  the  era  of  his  future  greatness.  By  his  se- 
ditions and  intrigues  at  Rome,  while  be  exercis- 
ed the  inferior  offices  of  the  state,  he  rendered 
himself  known;  and  his  marriag^  with  Julia, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Ccsars,  contribut- 
ed in  some  measure  to  raise  him  to  consequence. 
He  passed  into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  con- 
sul Metellus  against  Jogurtba,  and,  after  be  had 
there  ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and 
raised  enemies  to  his  friend  and  beoefector,  be 
returned  to  Rome,  and  canvassed  for  the  con- 
The  extravagant  promises  he  made  1 


the  people,  and  his  malevolent  insinuations  about 
the  conduct  of  Metellus,  proved  successful.  He 
was  elected,  and  appointed  to  finish  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  He  showed  himself  capable 
in  every  degree  to  snceeed  to  Metellus.  Jugor- 
tha  was  defeated,  and  afterwards  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  perfidy  of  Boo* 
chos.    1^0  sooner  was  Jagurtha  conquered  thaa 
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new  boodnn  and  freih  trophies  awaKed  Ifatiiu. 
The  profiDces  of  Rome  were  suddenly  inraded 
'  hy  an  army  of  300,000  barbarians,  and  Marias 
was  the  only  man  whose  activity  and  boldness 
could  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy.  He  wu  elect- 
ad  consul,  and  sent  against  the  Teutones.  The 
war  was  prolonged,  and  Marius  was  a  third  and 
fourth  time  invested  with  the  consulship.  At 
last  two  engagements  were  fought,  and  not  less 
than  200,000  of  the  barbarian  forces  of  the  Am- 
brones  and  Teutones  were  slain  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  90,000  made  prisoners.  The  follow- 
ing year  was  also  marked  by  a  total  oyertfarow 
of  the  Cimbri,  another  horde  of  barbarians,  in 
which  140,000  were  slaughtered  br  the  Romans, 
and  60,000  taken  prisoners.  Aner  such  hon- 
ourable victories,  Marius,  with  his  colleague 
Catulus,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and,  for  his 
eminent  services,  be  deserved  the  appellation  of 
the  third  founder  of  Rome.  He  was  elected 
consul  a  sixth  time ;  and,  as  bis  intrepidity  had 
delivered  his  country  from  its  foreign  enemies, 
be  sought  employment  at  home,  and  bis  restless 
ambition  began  to  raise  seditions,  and  to  oppose 
the  power  of  Sylla.  This  was  the  cause  and  the 
foundation  of  a  civil  war.  Sylla  refused  to  de- 
liver up  the  command  of  the  forces  with  which 
tie  was  empowered  to  prosecute  the  Mithridatic 
war,  and  he  resolved  to  oppose  the  authors  of  a 
demand  which  he  considered  as  arbitrary  and 
improper.  He  advanced  to  Rome,  and  Marius 
was  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flijEht.  The  un- 
favourable winds  prevented  him  from  seeking  a 
safer  retreat  in  Africa,  and  he  was  left  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  where  the  emissaries  of  his 
enemy  soon  discovered  him  in  a  marsh,  where 
be  had  plunged  himself  in  the  mud,  and  left  on- 
ly bis  mouth  above  the  surface  for  respiration. 
He  was  violently  dragged  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Minturnas,  and  the  magistrates,  all  de- 
Toted  to  th%  interest  of  Sylla,  passed  sentence  of 
immediate  death,  on  their  magnanimous  prison- 
er. A  Gaul  was  commanded  to  cut  off  his  head 
in  the  dungeon,  but  the  stem  countenance  of 
Marius  disarmed  the  courage  of  the  execution- 
er, and,  whed^e  heard  the  exclamation  of  Tune 
htmoy  auda  oceidere  Cattwi  Jtfaritun,  the  dag- 
ger dropped  from  bis  band.  Such  an  uncommon 
adventure  awakened  the  compassion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Minturne.  They  released  Marius 
from  prison,  and  favoured  his  escape  to  Africa, 
where  he  joined  his  ton  Marius,  who  bad  been 
arming  the  princes  of  the  country  in  his  cause. 
Marius  landed  near  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and 
be  received  no  small  consolation  at  the  sight  of 
the  venerable  ruins  of  a  once  powerful  city, 
which  like  himself  had  been  exposed  to  calami- 
ty, and  felt  the  cruel  vicissitude  of  fortune.  This 
place  of  bis  retreat  was  soon  known,  and  the 
governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favours  of 
Sylla,  compelled  Marius  to  fly  to  a  neighbour- 
ing island.  He  soon  after  learned  that  Cinna 
bad  embraced  his  cause  at  Rome,  when  the  Ro- 
man senate  had  stripped  him  of  bis  consular 
dimity,  and  bestowed  it  upon  one  of  his  ene- 
mies. This  intelligence  animated  Marius;  beset 
sail  to  assist  bis  friend,  only  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  men.  His  army,  however,  gmdaally 
iacreaied,  and  ba.  entered  Rome  like  a  oon- 
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to  bis  fury,  Rome  was  filled  .wifii  Mood,  and  he 
who  had  once  been  called  the  felher  of  hie  com- 
try,  marched  throng  the  streets  of  the  city,  at« 
tended  by  a  number  of  assassins,  who  imnoedi- 
ately  slaughtered  all  those  whose  salutationa 
were  not  answered  by  their  leader.  Such  were 
the  signals  for  bloodshed.  When  Marius  and 
Cinna  bad  sufficiently  gratified  their  resentment, 
they  made  themselves  consols;  but  Marios,  ah 
ready  worn  out  with  old  age  and  infirmities^ 
died  sixteen  days  after  he  bad  been  honoured 
with  the  consular  dignity  for  the  seventh  time, 
B.  C.  86.  His  end  was  probably  hastened. by 
the  uncommon  quantities  of  wioe  which  he 
drank  when  labouring  under  a  dangerous  dis* 
ease,  to  remove,  by  intoxication,  the  stings  of  a 
guil^  conscience.  Such  was  the  end  of  Marius, 
who  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  victo- 
ries,  and  by  his  cruelly.  As  he  was  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  among  peasanta,  it 
will  not  appear  wonderful  that  he  always  be- 
trayed rusticity  in  his  behaviour,  and  despised 
in  others  those  polished  manners  and  that  studi- 
ed addreis  which  edoeation  had  denied  htm.  He 
bated  the  conversation  of  the  learned  only  be- 
cause he  was  illiterate,  and  if  he  appeared  an 
example  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  he  owed 
these  advantages  to  the  years  of  obscurity  which 
he  had  passed  at  Arpinum.  His  countenance  was 
stem,  liis  voice  firm  and  imperious,  and  his  dis- 
position untractabie.  He  always  betrayed  the 
greatest  timidity  in  the  public  assemblies,  as  he 
bad  not  been  eariy  taogbt  to  make  eloquence 
and  oratory  his  pursuit.  He  was  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age  when  he  died,  and  Rome  seem- 
ed to  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  a  man  whose  ambt- 
tion  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  her  eitixens. 
His  only  qualifications  were  those  of  a  great  ge- 
neral, and  with  these  he  rendered  himself  the 
most  illustrious  and  powerful  of  the  Bomaaa, 
because  he  was  the  only  one  whose  ferocity 
seemed  capable  to  oppose  the  barbarians  of  the 
north.  The  manner  of  his  death,  according  to 
some  opinions,  remains  doubtful,  though  some 
have  charged  him  with  the  crime  of  suicide. 
Among  the  instances  which  are  mentioned  of  bia 
firmness  this  may  be  recorded:  a  swelling  in  the 
leg  obliged  him  to  apply  to  a  physician,  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  off.  Marios 
gave  it,  and  saw  the  operation  performed  with- 
out a  distortion  of  the  face,  and  without  a  groan. 
The  physician  asked  the  other,  and  Marius  gave 
it  with  equal  composure.  Plul.  in  mUl. — /*•- 
tare.  2,  c.  9.— Ffcrr.  S,  c  S.—Jut.  8,  ▼.  246, 

&c.— Lucon.  2,  V.  69. Cuius,  the  son  of  the 

great  Marius,  was  as  crael  as  bis  lalher,  and 
shared  his  good  and  his  adverse  fortune.  He 
made  himself  consul  in  the  S6th  year  of  his  age> 
and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  opposed  bit 
ombilioas  views.  He  was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and 
fled  to  Prssneste,  where  he  killed  himself.  PhtL 

in  Mario. Pritcos,  a  governor  of  Africa,  ao» 

cttsed  of  extortion  in  bis  province  by  Pliny  the 
younger,  and  banished  from  Italy.  Piin.  2,  ep, 

11 — Jttv.  1,  V.  46 ^A  lover,  &c,  FuLHeU 

las. One  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  6th  oen- 

tury,  whose  works  were  edited  by  Gamer,  t 
▼ds.  fol.  Paris,  1673;  and  Baluzias^  ib.  i684. 
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'  M  M.  Antlini,  a  iwliT»of  GmI,  who,  A«n 
tiw  mtm  MMployneal  of  «  btackmith,  beeome 
oae  of  the  goaarola  of  OaUieaos,  and  al  lail 
•Mned  hiBMif  lo  be  taloted  emperor.  Three 
days  after  this  eievatioD,  a  nan  who  had  shared 
his  pof  crty  withovt  partakiag  of  his  more  pros- 
perotts  fortwM,  poblicly  assassioaled  him,  aod 
he  was  killed  by  a  sword  which  be  himself  bad 
made  ia  the  time  of  his  obscurity.  Marios  has 
been  oftoa  celebrated  for  his  great  strength,  and 
it  is  eoaAdeotly  reported  that  he  coald  stop  with 
one  of  his  fingers  only  the  wheel  of  a  charioc  in 
its  most  rapid  coarse.— Maximiis,  a  Latin 
writer,  who  published  an  account  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now  lost. 
His  compositions  were  eatertaioing,  and  eiecu- 
ted  with  great  exactness  and  fidelity.  Some 
have  aceosed  him  of  inattention,  and  complain 
that  his  writings  abounded  with  many  faboloos 

and  insignificant  stories. Celsus,  a  friend  of 

Galba,  sared  from  death  by  Otbo,  &c.    TadL 

Biat.   1,  e.  45. Sextos,  a  rich  Spaniard, 

thrown  dowa  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  on  ac- 
eoant  of  his  riches,  &c.    Taeii,  Ann,  6,  c.  19. 

MabuXgus,  the  father  of  Pythagoras.   Diog. 

MAaMlRBNSBs,  a  people  of  Lyoia. 

MARiflalcA.     Fid.  Marmaridc. 

MAaii&RtDJB,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Libya  ealled  Jlfanmirtea,  between  Cyreae  and 
Egypt  They  were  swift  in  running,  and  pre- 
tended to  pomess  some  drugs  or  secret  power  to 
destroy  the  iwisoooas  effects  of  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents, flil.  A.  S,  T.  800, 1.  11,  T.  182— Ittcon. 
4,  ▼.  «80, 1.  •,  y.  894. 

MARMlaioir,  a  town  of  Euboea,  whence  Apol- 
lo is  catted  Jlfarmarimu.  Strdb,  10. 

MAao.     Fid.  Virgilius. 

Maaobodvi,  a  nation  of  Germany.  TaeU, 
ii  €krm.  42. 

BiAROir,  a  son  of  Evootbes,  high  priest  of  Apol- 
b,  in  Afriea,  when  Ulysses  touched  upon  the 
eoast  Homer.  Od.  9,  ▼.  179.— ^ An  El^ptian 
who  aceompanied  Osiris  In  his  conquests,  and 
built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  (torn  him  Maro- 
■ea.     Jfe/s,  %,  c.  S.<-^Diod.  1. 

Marouba,  a  city  of  the  Cicones,  in  Tbraee, 
aear  the  Hebros,  of  which  Bacchas  is  the  chief 
deity.  The  wine  has  always  been  reckoned  ex- 
celleat,  and  with  it,  it  was  supposed,  Ulysses  in- 
toxiealed  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus.  Plin.  14,  c. 
4.^H<rodM.^JIfeia,  S,  c.  2.— IVAuU.  4,  el,  1, 
T.  67. 

MARpifu,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Ama- 
ceos,  who  willed  a  sacceseful  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  moaat  Cancasus.  The  mountain 
was  called  Marpuhu  Mons,  from  its  female  con- 
queror.   JwHn.  t,  e.  4.-~riT^.  ^a.  6. 

MAaras^A,  a  daughter  of  the  Evenus,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra,  the 
wifeof  hfeleager.  Marpessa  was  tenderty  lored 
by  her  basbandi  and  when  Apollo  endearoured 
la  earry  her  away,  Idas  followed  the  rarisber 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved  on  rerenge. 
Apoltoaad  Idas  were  separated  by  Jupiter,  who 
permitted  Marpessa  to  go  with  that  of  the  two 
iovars  whom  she  most  approred  of.  She  return- 
ed to  bar  huaband.  Hmner.  lU  9,  t.  549.— 
OoM.  MH.  8,  T.  S06.— .dipottod.  1,  c.  7.— 
Pane  4,  c.  i,  I.  6,  e.  18. 


MARrasus,  a  town  of  Myna.— — *A 
tain  of  Paros,  abounding  in  white  marble, 
whence  Mmptaa  coittes.  The  qaarries  are 
still  seen  by  modem  travellers,  nrg,  JEn.  S, 
r.  471.— P«n.  4,  c  12, 1.  38,  c.  6. 

BIarrrs,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  crow 
which  conreyed  his  letters  wherever  he  pleased. 
He  raised  a  celebrated  monument  to  this  faith- 
ful bird  aear  the  city  of  Crocodiles.  JEUan.  An, 

6,  c.  7. 

MARRVchn,  a  people  of  Picenum.  £Ki.  A, 
16,  V.  664. 

MARRtfviuii  or  Marrubivm,  now  Sun  Btn^ 
ddiOj  a  place  near  the  Liris,  io  Italy.  Virg.  J^. 

7,  V.  760.— 5i<  n.  8,  V.  497. 

Mars,  the  god  of  war  among  the  ancientii 
was  the  sob  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  according  to 
He^iod,  Homer,  and  all  the  Greek  poets,  or'of 
Juno  alone,, according  to  Ovid.  Thisgoddem, 
as  the  poet  mentions,  wished  to  become  a  mother 
without  the  assistance  of  the  other  sex,  like  Jn- 
piter,  who  had  produced  Minerva  all  armed  from 
his  head,  aod  she  was  shown  a  flower  by  Flora 
ia  the  plains  near  Olenus,  whose  very  touch  made 
women  pregnant.  [Fid.  Juno]  The  education 
of  Mars  was  intrusted  by  Juno  to  the  god  Priar 
pus,  who  instructed  him  in  dancing  and  every 
manly  exercise.  His  trial  before  the  celebrated 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  according  to  the  au- 
thority of  some  authors,  for  the  murder  of  Hallir- 
hotius,  forms  an  interesting  epoch  in  history. 
[Vid,  Areopagtte.]  The  amours  of  Mars  and 
Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  The  god  of  war 
gained  the  affections  of  Venus,  and  obtained  the 
gratification  of  his  desires;  but  Apollo,  who  was 
conscious  of  their  ihmiliapties,  informed  Vulcan 
of  his  wife's  debaucheries,  and  awakened  his 
suspicions.  Vulcan  secretly  laid  a  net  around 
the  bed,  and  the  two  lovers  were  exposed,  in' 
each  others  arms,  to  the  ridicule  and  satire  of 
all  the  gods,  till  Neptune  prevailed  upon  the 
husband  to  set  them  at  liberty.  This  unfortu- 
nate discovery  so  provoked  Mars  that  he  changed 
into  a  cock  his  fhvourite  Alectryoo,  whom  he 
had  stationed  at  the  door  to  watch  agftiost  the 
approach  of  the  sun,  [  Vid,  Alectryon,  j  and  Ve- 
nus also  showed  her  resentment  by  persecuting 
witib  the  most  inveterate  ftiry  the  children  of 
Apollo.  In  the  wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans, 
Mars  was  seized  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  and 
confined  for  fifteen  months,  till  Mercury  pro- 
cured him  his  liberty.  During  the  Trojan  war 
Man  interested  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Tro- 
jans, but  whilst  he  defended  these  favourites  of 
Venus  with  uncommon  activity,  he  was  wounded 
by  Diomedes,  and  hastily  retreated  to  heaven  to 
conceal  his  confusion  and  his  resentment,  and 
to^complain  to  Jupiter  diat  Minerva  had  direct- 
ed the  unerring  weapon  of  his  antagonist.  The 
worship  of  Mars  was  not  very  universal  among 
the  ancients;  his  temples  were  not  numerous  in 
Greece,  but  in  Rome  he  received  the  most  un- 
bounded honours,  and  the  warlike  Romans  were 
proud  of  paying  homage  to  a  deity  whom  they 
esteemed  as  the  patron  of  their  city,  aod  the 
father  of  the  first  of  their  monarchs.  His  most 
celebrated  temple  at  Rome  was  built  by  Augos- 
1  tns  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  It  was  dedicated 
I  toMawaltor,orttieflfeiigtr.  His  priests  among 
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Ike  Romani  were  called  Salii;  tbar  were  first  i 
iostitnted  by  Numa,  and  their  chief  office  waa 
to  guard  the  sacred  Ancylia,  one  of  which,  as 
was  supposed,  had  fallen  down  from  heayen. 
Mars  was  generally  represented  in  the  naked 
figure  of  an  old  man,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a 
pike,  and  a  shield.  Sometimes  be  appeared  in  i 
«  military  dress,  and  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  • 
and  sometimes  without.  He  generally  rode  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  furious  horses,  which  the  , 
poets  call  Flight  and  Terror.  His  altars  were  i 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  horse,  on  account 
of  his  warlike  spirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account 
of  bis  ferocity.  Magpies  and  vultures  were  also 
offered  to  him,  on  account  of  their  greediness 
and  voracity.  The  Scythians  generally  ofibrcd 
bim  asses,  and  the  people  of  Caria  dogs.  The 
weed  called  dog  grass  was  sacred  to  him,  be- 
caase  it  grows,  as  it  is  commonly  reported,  in 
places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or  where 
the  ground  has  been  stained  with  the  effusion  of 
homan  blood.  The  surnames  of  Mars  are  not 
numerous.  He  was  called  Gradivus,  Mavors, 
QuirinuSf  Salisubsnius,  among  the  Romans.  The 
Greeks  called  him  Ares,  and  he  was  the  Enyalus 
of  the  Sabines,  the  Camulus  of  the  Gauls,  and 
^e  Mamers  of  Carthage.  Mars  was  father  of 
Cupid,  Anteros,  and  Harmonia,  by  the  goddess 
Venus.  He  had  Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus  by 
Astyoche;  Alcippe  by  Agraulos;  Molos,  Pylas, 
Evenus,  and  Thestius,  by  Demonice,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Agenor.  Besides  these,  he  was  the  re- 
puted father  of  Romulus,  (Enomaus,  By  this, 
Thraz,  Diomedes  of  Thrace,  &c.  He  presided 
over  gladiators,  and  was  the  god  of  banting,  and 
of  whatever  exercises  or  amusements  have  some- 
thing manly  and  warlike.  Among  the  Romans 
it  was  usual  for  the  consul,  before  he  went  on 
an  expedition,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mars,  where 
he  offered  his  prayers,  and  in  a  solemn  manner 
shook  the  spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
fltatue  of  the  god,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
<<  Jtfors  vUiga!  god  of  war,  watch  over  the  safe- 
ty of  this  city.»'  Ofrid.  FM.  6,  v.  «S1.  Triti, 
J,  V.  926.— Hjflrtn.  fab.  US.^Virg.  G.  4.  v. 
346.  JEfi.  8,  V.  701.— -Luctan.  in  EUetr, — 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10  —Homer.  Od.  1.  II. 
5.— J7acc.  B.'-'^pollod.  1,  &c.— Hfsiod.  Theeg, 
-^Pindar,  od.  4,  Pi^.— QuitU  Smyr.  14.— 
Pans:  1,  c  21  and  28  — Juv.  9,  v.  102. 

Marsala,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Marsjeus,  a  Roman,  ridiculed  by  Horace, 
1  Sat,  2,  V.  65,  for  his  prodigalihr  to  courtesans. 

Marse,  a  daoghter  of  Thespius.     jipoUod. 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany  who  afterwards 
came  to  settle  near  the  lake  Fucinus,  in  Italy, 
in  a  country  chequered  with  forests,  abounding 
with  wild  boars,  and  other  ferocious  animals. 
They  at  first  proved  very  inimical  to  the  Romans, 
but,  in  process  of  time,  tbey  became  their  firm- 
est supporters.  They  are  particularly  celebra- 
ted for  the  civil  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  which  from  them  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Marnan  war.  The  large  contributions  they 
made  to  support  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  the 
number  of  men  which  they  continually  supplied 
to  (he  republic,  rendered  them  bold  and  aspi- 
ring, and  they,  claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  states,  a  share  of  the  hononr  and  privi- 


leget  which  w«e  tnjdjftA  by  Ifca  Matm  of 

Rome,  B  C.  91.  This  petitum,  thoogli  rappori- 
ed  by  the  interest,  die  eloqaeace,  rad  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tribaae  Drasos,  was  received  irilli 
contempt  by  the  Roman  senate;  and  the  Mani, 
with  their  allies,  showed  their  dinatidhetion  bjr 
taking  up  arms.  Their  reseatment  was  increa»* 
ed  when  Drosos,  their  friend  at  Bone,  had  been 
basely  murdered  by  the  means  of  the  aoblei; 
and  they  erected  themselves  into  a  repaUie,  and 
Corfininm  was  made  die  capital  of  their  new 
empire.  A  regnlar  irar  was  now  began,  and 
the  Romans  led  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  were  opposed  by  a  superior  force. 
Some  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Roman 
generals  were  defeated,  and  the  allies  reaped 
no  inconsiderable  advantages  from  their  victo- 
ries. A  battle,  however,  near  Asculnm  proved 
fatal  to  their  caose;  4000  of  them  were  left 
dead  on  the  spot;  their  general.  Francos,  a  man 
of  uncommon  experience  and  abilities,  was  slain, 
and  such  as  escaped  from  the  field  perished  by 
hunger  in  the  Apennines,  where  they  had  sought 
a  shelter.  After  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of 
Asculum,  one  of  their  principal  cities,  the  alliea, 
grown  dejected  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  contintted  for  three  yean,  sued  for 
peace  one  by  one,  and  tiaaquillity  was  at  last 
re-established  in  the  repoblic,  and  all  the  states 
of  Italy  were  made  citiiens  of  Rome.  The  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Mani,  the 
Peligni,  the  Vestini,  the  Herpini,  Pompeiani, 
Mardni,  Picentes,  Venasini,  Ferentan»,  ApoU, 
Lucani,  and  Samnites.  The  Marsi  were  greatly 
addicted  to  magic,  fforet.  ep.  6,  v.  7(^,  ep.  27, 
V.  29.— v9ppian.— Ka<.  Mm.  8.— Patere.  2.^ 
PM.  in  Sen.  Mmio,  &e,^Oie.  pro  Bdb.^ 
StnA.—TaeU.Jhm,  1,  c.  60  and  66.  6.  2. 

Marsioni,  a  people  of  Germany.  Iheif.  Q. 
48. 

MARstrs  DoMmvs,  a  Latin  poet. 

Marstaba,  a  town  of  Arabia. 

Marstas,  a  celebrated  piper  of  CaiaBMe,  in 
Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagnis,  or 
CEagrus.  He  was  so  skiUhl  in  playing  on  the 
flute,  that  he  is  generally  deemed  the  inventor 
of  it.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some  be  fonnd 
it  when  Minerva  had  thrown  it  aside  oa  acconnt 
of  the  distortion  of  her  ihee  when  she  played 
upon  it.  Marsyas  was  enamoored  of  Cybele, 
end  he  travelled  with  her  as  far  as  Nysa,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a 
trial  of  his  skill  as  a  musician.  The  god  accept- 
ed the  challenge,  and  it  was  raotnally  agreed 
that  he  who  was  defeated  should  he  flayed  alive 
by  the  conqueror.  The  Moses,  or  according  to 
Diodorus,  the  inhabitaats  of  Nyta,  were  appoint- 
ed umpires.  Each  exerted  his  otmost  skill,  and 
the  victoiy,  with  mach  difilcolty,  svas  adjadged 
to  Apollo.  The  god,  upon  this,  tied  his  antago- 
nist to  a  tree  and  flayed  him  alive.-  The  death 
of  Marsyas  was  universally  lamented;  the  Faant, 
Sa^,  and  Diyads,  wept  at  his  fate,  and  ftom 
their  abundant  tears,  arose  a  river  of  Phrygia, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Marsyas.  The  on- 
fortunate  Marsyas  is  often  represented  on  memi- 
meats  as  tied,  his  bands  behind  his  back  to  a  tree, 
while  Apollo  stands  before  him  with  bis  lyra  ia 
his  hands,  in  independent  dtlM  amoofdM  an- 
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ciwt^lhe  ^btut  of  Ifanyti  was  gmmliy  ane^ 
ed  io  Ihe  ftram,  to  npraenC  the  iatioiftcy  which 
MlMiftod  between  Beochuend  Martyai,  as  the 
enUeoM  ef  liberty.  It  was  alio  erected  at  tbe 
cmranee  of  the  Roman  foram,  ai  a  spot  iihere 
BBaren  and  oierchaBti  retorted  to  transact  busi- 
Boss,  being  principally  intended  in  Unortm  Hiir 
gtUrum;  aeircaoMtance  to  which  Horace  seems 
to  allade,  1  Sal.  6,  t.  180.  At  Celseoe,  tbe 
■kin  of  Mtanpm  was-shown  to  tra?ellers  for  some 
tione;  it  was  sospended  in  tbe  public  place  in 
Ike  fonn  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot-ball.  tfi^. 
lab.  165.->Ooui  Fotl.  «,  t.  107.  Met,  6,  fab. 
t.^Diod,  $ — JtaL  8,  ?.  503.— Ptia.  6,  c.  29, 
1.  7,c  56.— Puus.  10,c.30 — JipoUod,  l,c.4. 
—The  toorcesof  tbe  Marsyas  were  near  those 
of  tbe  MsBaoder,  and  those  two  rif  ers  bad  their 
confluence  a  little  below  the  town  of  Celsne- 

Lie.  38,  c.  13  —Ovid.  Met  S,  v.  265 Lucim. 

3,  V.  208. A  writer,  who  published  a  histo- 
ry of  Macedonia,  from  tbe  first  origin  and  foun- 
dation of  that  empire  till  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der, in  which  he  MiTcd An  Egyptian  who 

eommanded  the  armies  of  Cleopatra  against  her 
brother  Ptolemy  Physcon,  whom  she  attempted 

to  dethrone. A  man  put  to  death  by  Diony- 

•ios,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily. 

Martha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Syria, 
whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the  greatest 
ferriee  to  C.  Marius  in  tbe  numerous  expedi- 
tions he  undertook.     PltU.  in  Mario. 

Maatu,  a  vestal  virgin,  put  to  death  for  her 

mcoatinence. A  da1^^hter  of  Cato.     Fid. 

Marcia. 

Martia  AQ0A,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated  for 
ill  clearness  and  salubrity.  It  was  couveyed  to 
Rome,  at  the  distanee  of  above  30  miles,  from 
the  lake  Foeinas,  by  Ancus  Martins,  whence  it 
leceived  its  name.  TiimU.  3,  el.  1,  v.  26.— 
P(Mi.3l,c.  3, 1  36,  c.  16. 

MartiIlbs  ludi,  games  celebrated  at  Rome 
ta  honoar  of  Mars. 

MartiIus,  Marcos  Valerios,  a  native  of  Bit- 
bills  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  where  be  recommended  him- 
lelf  to  notice  by  his  poetical  genius.  As  he  was 
the  panellist  of  the  emperors,  he  gained  tbe 
greatest  honours,  and  was  rewarded  in  the  most 
liberal  OMnaer.  JDomitian  gave  him  the  tri- 
baneship;  but  tbe  poet,  unmiodfal  of  tbe  fa<* 
voors  he  received,  after  the  death  of  his  bene- 
foctnr,  exposed  to  ridicule  the  vices  and  cruellies 
«f  a  moMter  whom,  in  bis  life  time,  be  bad 
extolled  as  the  pattern  of  virtue,  goodness,  and 
escelJence.  Trajan  treated  the  poet  with  cold- 
ness; aad  Martial,  after  be  had  passed  iliirty- 
five  years  in  the  capitol  of  the  world,  in  the 
greatest  splendour  and  afiluencc,  retired  to  his 
native  coentry,  where  he  had  tbe  mortification 
,  to  be  the  object  of  malevolence,  satire,  and  ridi- 
eale.  He  received  some  favours  from  bis  friends, 
sad  bis  poverty  was  allcfiated  by  tbe  liberality 
of  Pliny  ttie  younger,  whom  he  had  panegyrized 
in  bis  poems.-  Martial  died  about  the  104lh 
Tear  of  tbe  Christiao  era,  ia  the  76th  year  of 
lus  age.  He  is  now  well  known  by  the  fourteen 
books  of  epigrams  which  he  wrote,  and  whose 
merit  is  now  best  described  by  the  candid  con- 
^  of  the  author  in  this  line. 


amUhmMh  JMtf  fumdtm  m^diocHa,  nml mala 

piara. 
Bat  tbe  genius  which  he  displays  in  some  of  hi* 
epigrams  deserves  commendation,  though  many 
critics  are  liberal  ia  their  censure  upon  his  style, 
his  thoughts,  and  particularly  upon  his  puniy 
which  are  often  low  aad  despicable,  in  many 
of  his  epi{^ams  the  poet  has  shown  himself  a 
declared  enemy  to  decency,  and  tbe  book  is  to 
be  read  with  caution  which  can  corrupt  the  pu* 
rity  of  morals,  and  initiate  the  votaries  of  vir- 
tue in  the  mysteries  of  vice.  It  has  been  ob- 
served of  Martial,  that  his  ^lent  was  cupigrami. 
Bvery  thing  be  did  was  the  subject  of  an  epi- 
gram. He  wrote  inscriptioas  upon  monuments 
in  the  epigrammatic  style,  and  even  a  new-year's 
gift  was  ^.accompanied  with  a  distich,  and  his 
poetical  pen  was  employed  id  begging  a  favour 
as  well  as  satirizing  a  fault.  The  best  editions 
of  Martial  are  those  of  Rader,  fol.  Mogont, 
1627,  of  Schriverius,  12mo.  L.  Bat  1619,  and 

of  Smids,  8vo.  Amst.  1701. A  friend  of 

Otho. A  man  who  conspired  against  Cara- 

calla. 

Martiavvs.     Fid.  Marcianos. 

MartIna,  a  woman  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  poisooons  herbs,  &c.  Tocil.  Jinn.  2,  c.  79, 
&c. 

Martimianvs,  an  oflicer,  made  Cxsar,  by  Li- 
cinios.  to  oppose  Coastaatine.  Ue  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Constantine. 

Martids,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Attica,  ex- 
pressive of  his  power  and  valour.    Paia.  5,  c. 

14. A  Roman  consul  sent  against  Perseus, 

&c. A  consul  against  the  Dalmatians,  &c. 

—Another,  who  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
in  Spain.— Another  who  defeated  the  Pnvei^ 
nates,  &c 

Marullus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  tore 
the  garlands  which  had  been  placed  upon  Ce- 
sar's stotues,  and  who  ordered  those  that  had 
saluted  him  king  to  be  imprisoned.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  consulship  by  J.  Csesar.    P/til. 

A  governor  of  Jud»a. ^A  Latin  poet  ui 

the  reign  of  M-  Aorelius.  He  satirized  the  em- 
peror with  great  licentiousness,  but  his  invec* 
tives  were  disregarded,  and  himself  despised. 

Marus,  {the  Morava)  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  separates  modem  liuogary  and  Moravia. 
Taeit,  ^nn.  2,  c   63. 

Massa  BjRB,  an  informer  "^.t  the  court  of  Do- 
mitian.    Juv.  1,  v.  35. 

Mas  ASTLii,  a  people  of  Libya,  where  Syphax 
reigned.     Vid.  Massy  la 

Masimissa,  son  of  Gala,  was  king  of  a  small 
part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Carthaginians 
in  their  wars  against  Rome.  He  proved  a  most 
indcftitigable  suU  courageous  ally,  but  an  act  of 
generosity  rendered  him  amicable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Rome.  After  the  defeat  of  Asdmbal, 
Scipio,  the  first  Africanus  who  bad  obtained  the 
victory,  found,  among  the  prisoner  of  war,  one 
of  the  nephews  of  Ma^inissa.  Ue  seut  him  back 
to  his  uncle  loaded  with  presents,  and  conduct- 
ed him  with  adetaclmientfor  the  safely  and  pro- 
lection  of  his  person.  Masinissa  was  struck 
with  the  generous  action  of  tbe  Romtin  p;eneral, 
be  forgot  all  former  hostilities,  and  joined  his 
troops  to  those  of  «Sctpio.  This  change  of  senii* 
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I  wai  not  die  eftct  of  a  mnriagmtwmU^ 
tied  mind,  bat  Maiiniira  sbowed  bimielf  the 
*  Most  Attached  and  the  finnett  allj  the  Rimiani 
ever  had.  It  was  to  hUexertioni  tbejowed  nunj 
tf  their  nctories  in  Africa,  and  particulerij  in 
that  battle  which  prvred  fatal  to  Ajdrubal  and 
^rphaa.  The  Numidian  conqoerar,  chamed 
with  the  beanty  of  Sopbooisba,  the  eaptite  wife 
of  Syphax,  earned  her  to  his  camp,  aad  marri- 
ed her;  bet  when  he  perceiTed  that  this  new 
oonnexion  displeased  Scipio,  he  sent  poison  to 
bis  wife,  and  recommended  her  to  destroy  her- 
self, since  he  could  not  preserve  her  life  in  a 
manner  which  became  her  rank,  her  dignity, 
and  fortune,  withoot  oflendingbis  Roman  allies. 
la  the  battle  of  Zama,  Masinissa  greatly  contri- 
bated  to  the  defeat  of  the  great  Anoibal,  aad 
the  Romans,  who  had  so  often  been  spectators 
of  his  courage  and  Talour,  rewarded  his  fidelity 
frith  the  kii^om  of  Syphax,  and  some  of  the 
Carthaginian  territories.  At  his  death  Masinis- 
sa sbowed  the  confidence  be  had  in  the  Romans, 
aad  the  esteem  he  entertained  for  the  rising  ta- 
lents of  Scipio  .A^ilianuB,  by  intrusting  him  with 
the  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  empowering  him  to 
divide  it  among  his  sons  Masinissa  died  in  the 
91th  year  of  hte  age,  after  a  reign  of  above  six- 
ty years,  149  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  experienced  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity, 
and,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  expos- 
ed to  the  greatest  danger,  and  obliged  often  to 
save  his  life  by  seeking  a  retreat  among  bis  sa- 
vage neighbours.  Bat  his  alliance  with  the  Ra- 
mans was  the  begianing  of  his  gpeamess,  aad  he 
ever  after  lived  in  the  greatest  afilueace.  He 
is  remarkable  fer  the  health  be  long  enjoyed. 
la  tbe  last  years  of  bis  life  he  was  seea  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  behaving  with  the  most  in- 
defatigable activi^,  aad  he  often  remained  for 
many  successive  days  on  horseback,  withoot  a 
saddle  under  him,  or  a  covering  upon  bis  head, 
and  without  showing  the  least  mans  of  fatigue. 
This  strength  of  mind  and  body  he  chiefly  owed 
to  the  temperance  which  be  observed.  He  was 
seen  eating  brown  bread  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
like  a  private  soldier,  tbe  day  after  be  had  ob- 
tained  an  immortal  victory  over  the  armies  of 
Carthage.  He  left  fifty-four  sons,  three  of  whom 
were  legitimate,  Micipsa,  Gnlussa,  and  Manas- 
tabal.  The  kingdom  was  fairly  divided  among 
them  by  Scipio,  r*J  the  illegitimate  children 
received,  as  their  portions,  very  valuable  pre- 
sents. The  death  of  Guiussa  and  Manastabal 
soon  after  left  Micipsa  sole  master  of  the  large 
possessions  of  Maainiisa.  Skab.  17. — Polffb. — 
M^ppUn.  Lybie. — Cic.  dt  Senee. — Vol.  Max.  8. 
— SotftiSt.  in  Jug — Lie.  26,  &c — Ovid,  Fast, 
6,  V.  '769 — JusHn  SS,  c.  1, 1.  S8,  c.  6. 

^f  Aso,  a  name  common  to  several  persons 
meotion«4l  by  Cicero. 

MassXga,  a  town  of  India,  taken  by  Alexan- 
der ibe  Great. 

MassXgetjb,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  bad 
their  wives  in  common,  and  dtvelt  in  tenU.  They 
had  DO  temples,  but  worshipped  tbe  sun,  to  whom 
they  offered  horses,  on  account  of  their  swift- 
ness. When  their  parents  had  come  to  a  cer- 
tain age,  tbey  generally  put  them  to  death,  and 
eat  Ihctr  flesh  mixed  with  that  of  cattle.    An- 


IbcnaMaifUed  with  Ni|Mel  to  «hft  ptaaaeC 
their  resideaee.  Some  place  then  near  the  Ca»- 
pian  sea,  others  at  the  aorth  of  theDanahe,and 
some  ooafovad  them  With  the  Ge(»a»d  the  Scy- 
thiaae.  Hoswt.  1,  od.  96,  v.  40.— Dionyi.  Per. 
ISS.^HendeL  1,  c.  204.— S4ri».  l.-JlfB(«,  1, 
c.  2.— Liieaii.  2,  v.  60 — Jiurtn.  1,  c.  8. 

MassIna.    Vid  Messana. 

Massant,  a  nation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indof . 

MassTcvs,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Mintnmae,  famous  for  its  wine,  .which  even  now 
preserves  its  ancient  character.  PUn.  14,  c.  6. 
— Horot  1,  od.  1,  V.  19  — Firy.  G.  2,  v.  148. 
— An  Etrurian  prince,  who  assisted  ^neas 
against  Tumus  with  1000  men.  fitg.  JBn  10, 
V.  168,  8w. 

Massilia,  a  maritime  town  of  Gaol  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  called  MarseUUa,  founded  B.  C. 
639,  by  the  people  of  Phocsea,  in  Asia,  who 
quitted  their  countiy  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the 
Persians.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  laws,  its  fideli- 
ty for  the  Romans,  and  for  its  being  long  the 
seat  of  literature.  It  acquired  great  consequence 
by  its  commercial  pursuits  during  its  infancy, 
and  even  waged  war  against  Carthage.  By  be- 
comine  the  ally  of  Rome,  its  power  was  esta- 
blished; but  in  warmly  espousmg  the  cause  of 
Pompey  against  Csesar,  ito  views  were  frustrat- 
ed, and  it  was  so  much  redbced  by  tbe  insolence 
and  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  that  it  never 
after  recovered  its  independence  and  warlike 
spirit.  litrodot  1,  c.  164.~Pitn.  S,  c.  4.— 
hutm.  S?,  kA.'-StrA,  1  —Uo,  6,  c  3  ^Ho- 
rol  ep.  16.»jr/or.  4,  c.  2 — Cic.  JFToc.  26.  Cff. 
2,  8.— Too/,  ^nn.  4,  c.  44.  4gr.  4. 

Masstla,  an  inland  part  of  Maoritaaia,  near 
mouat  Atlas.  When  the  inhabkanis,  called 
JfoMy/i,  went  on  boneback,  they  never  osed 
saddles  or  bridles,  bat  only  sticks.  Their  eha- 
raeter  was  wariike,  their  mmuiers  simple,  and 
their  love  of  liberty  nneoDquenble.  Some  sup- 
pose them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Masstsytii^ 
though  others  say  half  the  eoaatiy  belenged  oo» 
ly  to  this  last  mentioned  people.  Ems  24,  e.  48, 
1.  28,  c.  17, 1.  29,  c.  S2.-.aii.  8,  v.  282,  I.  16, 
V.  ni.— Lumh.  4,  V.  682.— Fiiy.  As.  4,  v. 
132. 

Masteambla,  a  lake  near  Maneilles,«isrib 
JtforlcgiMt.     Pirn.  S,  c.  4. 

Mistfaius,  a  Roman  knight  vadut  Tibeeiaa, 
learned,  but  poor.    Pen.  6,  v.  90. 

Masvs  Domitias,  a  Latia  poet  VU.  Doni- 
tins.  , 

Matbo,  an  tnfemoot  informer,  palronind  by 
Domitian.    Am.  1,  v.  32. 

Matixwi,  a  people  ia  tbe  neighboariMod  of 
Armenia. 

MATnros,  a  mouataia  of  Apulia,  abouodiag 
in  yew-trees  aad  bees.  iMoam.  9,  v.  184.— ^la* 
rot.  4,  od  2,  V.  21,  ep.  16,  v.  28. 

Matisco,  a  towB  oif  the  iEdai,  ia  Gaal,  aanr 
called  Afoeon. 

Matraua,  a  festive  at  Rome  in  honour  eC 
Matuta  or  Ino.  Only  matrons  and  free-bora  wo- 
men were  admitted.  They  nsade  olferings  of 
flowers,  and  carried  their  relatieas*  childrea  m 
their  arms,  recommending  them  to  the  care  aad 
patronage  of  the  goddemwhoM  Ony  iniiMprtifi- 
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'  Matmwa,  a  rifer  of  Gftol,  mw  called  tke 
Mmn€^  faUiiigiBto  tbeSeiiie.  dfiiMi.  JMm.  4M. 

Om  of  tbeMnaaiet  of  Joao,  beeaoae  ibe 

|«eaidod  orer  ■temaie  and  otct  cJuikl-biHh. 

Matbanaua,  fetttVaii  at  RmBe  ia  hoaoar  of 
Man,  eelebnted  bj  nanied  ifaaiea,  ia  eoiaiaa- 
iBoratiea  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabinet,  aad  of  the 
peace  which  their  eotreatiea  had  obtaioed  be- 
tween their  fathers  aod  hntbande.  Flowen  were 
thea  offered  ia  the  temples  of  Joao.  Ovid.  AiC. 
3,  c.  S29.— P<itf.  m  i^om. 

MattiIci,  a  natioo  of  Germany,  bow  Jtfar* 
fm/rg  ia  Hesse.  The  MMtUM  aqmt,  was  a  small 
towB,  BOW  Wiab^den  opposite  Meats.  Tmt,  de 
Germ.  29.  .As.  1,  c.  66. 

Matuta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the  same 
as  the  Leacolhoe  of  the  Greeks.  Shewasorigi- 
Bally  Inb,  who  was  ehanged  into  a  sea  deity, 
[Fid.  Ino  aad  Leuoothoe,]  and  she  was  worship- 
ped by  sailors  as  soeh,  at  Corinth  ia  a  temple 
sacred  to  Neptane.  Only  mamed  wemeo  aad 
fieeborn  matrons  were  permitted  la  eater  her 
temples  at  Rome,  where  they  generally  broaght 
Ihe  children  of  their  relatioas  in  their  arms.  JUv. 
5,  &e.~.Oie.  de  AW.  I>.  S,  v.  19. 

MA?oas,  a  aame  of  Mars.     Vid.  Mars. 

MAvoariA,  aa  epithet  applied  to  every  cena- 
tiy  whose  iahabitaats  were  warlike,  bat  espeas- 
ally  to  Room,  fooaded  by  the  repoled  son  of 
Mavots.  fhrg.  JEn.  1,  ▼.  280,  and  to  Thrace. 
U.  5,  f .  IS. 

MAinti,  the  inhabitants  of  Manritaaia.  This 
name  is  derived  ftom  their  Mack  eomplesion 
(^«vgM.)  Every  thing  among  them  grew  in 
mater  abaodaaee  and  greater  parfeetion  than 
hi  other  cooatries.  Strdb.  11.— .Mntiai.  6, 
ep.  29, 1.  12,  ep.  67.— fifii.  iUd.  4,  v.  669,  I. 
10,  V.  402.— ^Te^o,  1,  c.  5,  I.  S,  c  10.— Jas* 
flu.  19,  c.  8.— ^SsOmiC.  Jv^.^Virg.  J^.  4,  v. 
206. 

MAnanrlinA,  a  coaatiy  oa  the  westen  part 
of  Africa,  which  forms  the  modem  fcin^om  of 
Aa  aad  JWDroeco.  It  was  bonnded  oa  the  west 
by  Ihe  Atlaatic,  sooth  by  Gsetalia,  aad  north  by 
the  Mediteiraaean,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Abunisia.  It  became  a  Roman  province  in  the 
lawa  of  the  emperor  Claadias.    Fid.  Maori . 

MAUK08,  a  maa  who  floarished  ia  the  reiga 
of  Trajan,  or  acoordiag  to  others,  of  the  Anto- 
aioi.  He  was  governor  of  Syeae,  in  Upper 
Ej^pt.  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  npoa  the  rales 
of  poetry  aad  versification. 

MAoavna,  the  people  of  Maorasia,  a  country 
near  the  colnmns  of  Hereules.  It  is  also  called 
'Maaritania.  Ftd.  Maarimaia.  Ftrr.  .ffiit.  4,  v. 
206. 

Mavsoias,  a  kiag  of  Caria.  His  wife  Arte- 
misia was  so  discoosolate  at  his  death,  which 
happened  B.  C.  S69,  that  she  drank  aphis  ashes, 
aad  resolved  to  erect  ooe  of  the  graadest  and 
noblest  monamentsof  antiqaity,  to  eelebrate  the 
memoiy  of  a  hasbaod  whom  die  teaderly  loved. 
This  famous  nsoaameat,  which  passed  for  one  of 
the  sevea  wonders  of  the  world,  was  called  .Matt- 
solnan,  aad  from  it  all  other  magaifieeat  sepul- 
chres and  tombs  have 'received  &t  same  name. 
It  w«i  was  built  by  lear  diflereot  architects, 


te  side  which  Aeed  the  aHt, 
Timolhaas  had  the  south,  Leochares  had  the 
west,  aad  Braxis  Ihe  aorth.  Pithis  was  also  em« 
pkfed  ia  raising  a  pyramid  over  this  stately 
moaaneBt,  aad  the  tepwasadonedby  a  chariot 
drawa  by  fear  horses.  The  eipeases  of  this  edi* 
fiee  were  immense,  and  this  gave  an  occaBioa 
to  the  philosopher  Anazagoras  to  exclaim,  when 
be  saw  it,  kew  mmk  mousy  ekaiycd  vnio  stones/ 
[Fid.  Artemisia.]  Asrvdsl.  7,  v.  99— SCnik. 
14.— Died.  16^Pa«f.  8,  c.  16.— ^(or.  4,  c. 
11.  OeU.  10,  c.  lS,^Propert.  S,el.  2,  v.  21.— 
Suet.  Jhtg.  100. 

MAxaarius,  Marcus  Aarelins  Valerias,  a 
SOB  of  the  emperor  Maumiaoas  Hercules. 
Some  sapBose  him  to  have  been  a  suppositi* 
tieas  child.  The  volantaiy  abdication  of  Dio* 
cletiaD,  and  of  his  father,  raised  him  in  the 
stale,  aad  he  declared  himself  iadependeat 
emperor,  or  Augustas,  A.  D.  S06.  Ue  ailei^ 
wards  iaeited  his  fadMr  to  re-asaame  his  impe- 
rial aathority,  aad  ia  a  peMioos  maaaer  de- 
stnyed  Sevens,  who  had  delivered  himself  in- 
to his  hmids,  aad  relied  upoa  his  honoar  for  the 
safety  of  his  life.  His  victories  aad  saccesses 
were  hnpeded  by  Galenas  Maztauaaas,  who 
eppooed  hka  with  a  powerful  force.  The  da- 
fisat  aad  valantary  death  of  Gaierios  soon  re- 
steied  peace  to  Italy,  aad  Maaeatias  passed  in* 
to  Africa,  where  he  rendered  himself  odious  by 
his  crael^  aad  oppressioB.  He  sooa  after  re* 
taraed  to  Rome,  and  was  iaformed  that  Goo- 
staattae  was  coom  to  detbroae  him.  He  gave 
his  adversary  battle  aear  Rome,  aod,  after  ha 
had  lost  the  victory,  he  fled  back  to  the  ci^. 
The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed  the  Tiber 
was  ia  a  decayed  sitnatioa,  and  he  fell  into  the 
river  and  was  drowned,  on  the  £4th  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  812.  The  cowardice  and  luxuries 
of  Maxeatios  are  as  coaspicooos  as  bis  cruelties. 
He  oppressed  his  sabjects  with  heavy  taxes  to 
gratify  the  cravings  of  his  pleasures,  or  the 
avarice  of  his  thvourites.  Hs  was  debauched 
in  his  manners,  and  neithec  virtue  nor  inno- 
cence were  safe  wheaever  he  was  inclined  to 
vdluptttOQs  pursuits.  He  was  naturally  deform- 
ed, aad  of  an  unwieldy  body.  To  visit  a  plea- 
sare  groand,  or  to  exercise  himself  under  a 
marble  portico,  or  to  walk  under  a  shady  ter* 
race,  was  to  him  a  Herculean  labour,  which  re- 
quired die  greatest  exertions  of  strength  and  re- 
solatioa. 

Coav.  Maximiuana,  a  vestal  virgin  buried 
alive  foriacoatineacy,  A.  D.  92. 

Maximiaots,  Hercolins  Marcos  Aorelius 
Valerius,  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman 
armies.  When  Diocletian  bad  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne,  be  remembered  the  valour 
and  courage  of  his  fellow  soldier  Maximianus, 
and  rewai^ed  his  fidelity  by  makine  him  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ceding  to  him 
the  command  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  western  territo- 
ries of  Rome.  Maximianus  showed  (be  just- 
ness of  the  choice  of  Diocletian  by  bis  victories 
over  the  barbarians.  In  Britain  success  did  not 
attend  his  arms;  but  in  Africa  he  defeated  and 
pot  to  death  Anrelins  Jaiianos,  w^o  had  pro- 
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diimed  himielf  emperor.  Soon  titer  Dloele- 
tiao  abdicated  the  imperial  purple,  and  obliged 
Maximianiis  to  follow  hit  example,  oo  the  Ut 
of  April,  A.  D.  304.  MasdmiaDtn  reloetaoUy 
complied  with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greatness;  but,  before  the  firtt  year 
of  bis  resignation  had  elapsed,  he  was  roused 
from  his  indolence  and  retreat  by  the  ambition 
of  his  son  Maxentins.  He  re-asramed  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  showed  his  ingratitude  to  his 
son  by  wishing  htm  to  resign  the  sovereignty, 
md  to  sink  into  a  private  person.  This  pro- 
posal was  not  only  rejected  with  the  contempt 
it  deterred,  bat  the  troops  mutinied  against 
Mazimianus,  and  he  fled  for  safety  to  Gaul,  to 
the  eonrt  of  Constantino,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
daughter  Faustina  in  marriage.  Here  he  again 
acted  a  conspicuous  character,  and  re-assomed 
the  imperial  power,  which  hit  misfortunes  had 
obliged  him  to  relinquish.  This  offended  Con* 
ttantine.  But,  when  open  violence  seemed  Co 
frustrate  the  ambitious  riews  of  Maximianot, 
he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  prevailed  upon 
hit  daughter  Faustina,  to  leaf  e  the  doors  of  her 
chamber  open  in  the  dead  of  night;  and,  when 
the  promised  fhitbfolly  to  execute  his  com- 
mands, he  secretly  introduced  himself  to  her 
bed,  where  he  tubbed  to  the  heart  the  man 
who  slept  by  the  side  of  his  daughter.  This 
wat  not  Conttantine;  Fauttina,  faithful  to  her 
hutband,  had  apprized  him  of  her  father's  ma- 
chinationi,  and  an  eunuch  had  been  placed  in 
hit  bed.  Constantine  watched  the  motiont  of 
his  father  in-law,  and,  when  he  heard  the  fatal 
blow  given  to  the  ennoch,  he  ruthed  in  with  a 
band  of  soldiers,  and  secured  the  assassin.  Con- 
ttantine resolved  to  destroy  a  man  who  wat  so 
inimical  to  his  nearest  relations,  and  nothing 
was  left  to  Maximiaous  but  to  choose  his  own 
death.  He  strangled  himself  at  Marseilles,  A« 
D.  810,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  body 
was  found  fresh  and  entire  in  a  leaden  coffin 

about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Galerius  Valerius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  who  in 
the  first  years  of  his  life,  was  employed  in  keep- 
ing his  father's  flocks.  He  entered  the  army, 
where  his  valour  and  bodily  strength  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and 
particularly  to  Diocletian,  who  invested  him 
with  the  imperial  purple  in  the  east,  and  gave 
him  bit  daughter  Valeria  in  marriage.  .Calerius 
deserved  the  confidence  of  his  benefactor.  He 
conquered  the  Gotlis,  and  Dalmatians,  and 
checked  the  insolence  of  the  Persians.  In  a 
battle,  however,  with  the  king  of  Persia,  Gale- 
rius was  defeated;  and,  to  complete  bis  igoomi- 
ny,  and  render  him  more  sensible  of  his  dis  - 
grace,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk  behind 
his  chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes.  This 
humiliation  stung  Galerius  to  the  quick;  he  s^s- 
sembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to  the 
Persians.  He  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
took  the  wives  and  children  of  his  enemy. 
This  success  elated  Galerius  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  claimed  the  roost  dignified  appellations, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  called  the  ton  of 
Mars.  Diocletian  himteif  dreaded  his  power, 
and  even,  it  it  taid,  abdicated  the  imperial  dig- 
nity by  meau  of  his  direats.    Thit  ratignation, 


however,  it  attributed  by  tome  to  a  voloBtaiy 
act  of  the  mind,  and  to  a  detire  of  enjoying  to- 
litttde  and  retireooent.  As  toon  as  Diocletian 
had  abdicated,  Galerint  wat  proclaimed  ^a- 
gattofl,  A.  D.  904,  but  hit  cruelty  toon  render- 
ed him  odioot,  and  the  Roman  people,  offimded 
at  hit  oppretsion,  raited  Maxentiui  to  the  im- 
perial dignity  the  following  year,  and  Galeriut 
wat  obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent  of  hit  unpo- 
pularity, and  to  fly  before  hit  more  fortunate  ad- 
versary. He  died  in  die  greatest  agonies,  A. 
D.  9 1 1.  The  bodily  pains  and  tufleringt  which 
preceded  hit  death,  were,  according  to  the 
christian  writert,  the  effects  of  the  vengeance  of 
an  ofiended  providence  for  the  cruelty  which  he 
had  exercised  against  the  follower!  of  Christ. 
In  his  character,  Galerius  was  wanton  and  ty- 
rannical, and  he  often  feasted  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  dying  wretches,  whom  his  barbarity 
bad  delivered  to  bears  and  wild  beasts.  His 
aversion  to  learned  men  arose  from  hit  igno- 
rance of  lettert;  andy  if  he  was  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  education,  he  proved  the  more  cruel 
and  the  more  inexorable.  Laeiml.  dt  JH.  JP. 
99.~JStiwMtit  8,  c.  16. 

MAxiufims,  Gains  Julios  Verai,  the  ton  of 
a  peaiant  in  Thrace.  He  wat  originally  a  ihep- 
herd,  and,  by  beading  his  countrymen  against 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  bar^ 
barians  and  robbers,' he  Inured  himself  to  the 
labours  and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.    He  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  first  offices;  and  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus  he  caused  himteif  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor,  A.  D.  296.    The  popularity 
which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the  ar- 
mies, was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.    He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  lets  than  400  persont 
lost  their  livet  on  the  false  suspicion  of  having 
conspired  against  theemperort  life.  They  died 
in  the  greatest  torments,  and,  that  the  tyrant 
might  the  better  entertain  himself  ftnm  their 
su&rings,  some  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts, 
others  expired  by  blows,  some  were  nailed  on 
crosses,  while  others  were  shut  up  in  the  bellies 
of  animals  just  killed.    The  noblest  of  the  Ro- 
man citizens  were  the  objects  of  his  eroelty; 
and,  as  if  they  were  more  contdoos  than  olhera 
of  his  mean  origin,  he  resolved  to  spare  no 
means  to  remove  from  his  presence  a  number 
of  men  whom  he  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of 
envy,  and  who,  as  he  imagined,  hated  him  /or 
his  oppression,  and  despised  biro  for  the  pover- 
ty and  obscurity  of  his  early  years.    Such  is  the 
character  of  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical  Max- 
i minus.     In  his  military  capacity  he  acted  with 
the  same  ferocity:  and  in  an  expedition  in  Ger- 
many, he  not  only  cut  down  the  com,  hot  he 
totally  rained  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  eoimlry, 
to  Hie  extent  of  450  milct.    Sach  a  montter  of 
tyranny  at  latt  provoked  Ihe  people  of  Rome. 
The  Gordians  were  proclaimed  emperors,  |>iit 
their  innocence  and  pacific  virtues  were  unaUe 
to  retitt  the  fury  of  Maximinut.    After  their 
fall,  the  Roman  senate  invested  twenty  men  of 
their  number  with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  in- 
trasted  into  their  hands  the  care  of  the  repab- 
lie.    These  measures  so  highly  irritated  Mexi- 
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tel,  at  A«  fim  uilelli«Me»  hft  hoitM 
Ifkit  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  destroyed  htmielf 
by  knockiDg  bis  bead  against  Ibe  walls  of  bis 
paJace.  Wben  bis  faiy  was  abated,  bemarebed 
to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaogbter.  His  bloody 
aaebiaatioos  were  stopped,  and  his  soldiers, 
asbamed  of  aeeonpanying  a  tyrant  whose  cm* 
elliee  bad  procured  bim  the  name  of  Busiris, 
Cyelops,  and  Phaiaris,  assassinated  bim  in  his 
tent  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.  IX  2$6, 
in  the  66th  year  of  bis  age.  The  news  of  bis 
death  was  received  with  the  greatest  rejoicings 
at  Rome,  pablic  thanksgivincs  were  offered, 
.  and  whole  hecatombs  0amed  on  the  altars. 
Mazimintts  has  been  represented  by  historians 
as  of  a  gigantic  stature;  he  was  eight  feet  high, 
and  the  bracelets  of  bis  wife  serv^  as  rings  to 
adorn  the  fingers  of  bis  band.  His  voracity  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  corpulence;  he  generally 
eat  forty  pounds  of  flesh  eveiy  day,  and  drank 
18  bottles  of  wine.  His  strength  was  propor- 
tionable to  bis  gigantic  shape;  he  conld  alone 
draw  a  loaded  waggon,  and,  with  a  blow  of  bis 
fist,  he  onen  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horse's  month; 
he  broke  the  hardest  stones  between  his  fingers, 
and  elefl  trees  with  bis  band,  /ferodtemit.*- 
Jtmmnd.  de  nk.  Get, — (UipUol.  Majdminus 
made  kis  son,  of  the  same  name,  emperor,  as 
soon  as  he  was  invested  with  the  porple,  and 
his  choice  was  aoanimoasly  approved  by  the 
senate,  by  the  people,  and  by  the  army.^-— 
Oalerius  Valerias,  a  shepherd  of  Thrace,  who 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  Diocle- 
tian, A.  D-  306.  He  was  nephew  to  Galerius 
MaxlmianuSf  by  his  motber^s  side,  and  to  him 
he  was  indebted  for  his  rise  and  consequence  in 
the  Roman  annies.  As  Maziminus;  was  am- 
bitious and  fond  of  power,  he  looked  with  an 
eye  of  jealousy  upon  those  who  shared  the  dig- 
nity of  emperor  with  himself.  He  decl&red 
war  against  Lieiaius,  bis  colleague  on  the 
tbrooe,  but  a  defeat,  which  soon  aller  followed, 
on  the  SOtb  of  April,  A.  D.  SIS,  between  He- 
raclea  and  Adrianopolis,  left  bim  without  re- 
soarees  and  without  flriends.  His  victorious 
enemy  pursued  him,  and  be  fled  beyond  mount 
Taurus,  Ibnaken  and  almost  unknown.  He  at- 
tempted to  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  exis- 
tence, but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and 
though  his  deadi  is  attributed  by  some  to  de- 
spair, it  is  more  universally  believed  that  he  ex< 
pired  in  the  greatest  agonies,  of  a  dreadful  dis- 
temper, which  consumed  him  day  and  night 
with  inexpressible  pains,  and  reduced  bim  to  a 
mere  skeleton.  This  miserable  end,  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  was  the  visible  pu- 
nishment  of  heaven,  for  the  barbarities  which 
Maziminns  bad  exercised  against  the  followers 
of  Christianity,  and  for  the  many  blasphemies 

which  be  bad  uttered.    LectenI — JBuseo. 

A  mlmster  of  die  emperor  Valerian.— -One  of 
the  ambassadors  of  young  Theodosins  to  Attila 
king  of  the  Huns. 

MavImub,  Magnus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who 
proelaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D.  S8S.  The 
uapepularitf  of  Gratian  fnvoored  his  usurpation, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops.  Gra- 
tian marched  against  him,  but  be  was  defeated, 
and  aooB  after  aasaminated.    Muiana  refused 


UmhMiibHaf  a  bwial  to  the  nomim  of  Gm- 
tian;  and,  when  be  had  made  himself  master  of 
Britain,  Gaal,  and  Spain,  he  sent  ambassadon 
into  the  east,  and  demanded  of  the  emperor 
Theodosins  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  associate 
on  the  throne.  Theodosins  endeavoured  to 
amnse  and  delay  him,  but  Mazimus  resolved  to 
support  bis  claim  by  arms,  and  crossed  the 
Alps.  Italy  was  laid  desolate,  and  Rome  open« 
ed  her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Tbeodosius  now 
determined  to  revenge  the  audaciousness  of 
Maximus,  and  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  b^ 
gaa  to  make  a  naval  armament,  and  Mazimus, 
not  to  appear  inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  al« 
ready  embarked  his  troops,  wben  Theodosios, 
by  secret  and  hastened  marches,  fell  upon  bim, 
and  besieged  bim  at  Aquileia.  Mazimus  was 
betrayed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  conc^ueror, 
moved  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  his  fallen 
and  dejected  enemy,  graated  him  life,  but  the 
multitude  refused  him  mercy,  and  instantly 
struck  off  his  head,  A.  D.  S88.  His  son  Victor, 
who  shared  the  uiperial  dignity  with  him,  was 
soon  after  sacrifiecd  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
-^— Petronios,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an  il- 
loBlrioos  family.  He  caused  Valentinian  III. 
to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  tbrooe,  and, 
to  strengthen  bis  usurpation,  be  married  the 
empress,  to  whom  he  bad  the  weakness  and  im- 
prudence to  betray  that  he  had  sacrificed  her 
husband  to  his  love  for  her  person  This  de- 
claration irritated  the  empress;  she  had  recourse 
to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the  deaUi  of  Valen- 
tinian, and  Mazimus  was  stoned  to  death  by  his 
soldiers,  and  his  body  thrown  in(o  the  Tiber, 

A.  D.  466.    He  reigned  only  77  days. Pu- 

ptanus.  Fid.  Popianus. A  celebrated  cynic 

philosopher  and  magician  of  Ephesus.  He  in- 
structed the  emperor  Julian  in  magic,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some  historinns,  it  was 
in  the  conversation  and  company  of  Mazimus 
that  the  apostacy  of  Jalian  originated.  The 
emperor  not  only  visited  the  philosopher,  but  be 
even  submitted  his  writings  to  his  inspection 
and  censore.  Mazimus  rd'used  to  live  in  the 
court  of  Jolinn,  and  the  emperor,  not  dissatis- 
fied with  the  refusal,  appointed  him  high  pon- 
tiff in  the  province  of  Lydio,  an  office  which  he 
discharged  with  the  greatest  moderation  and 
justice.  When  Julian  went  into  the  east,  the 
philosopher  promised  him  success,  and  even 
said  that  his  conquests  would  be  more  numer- 
ous and  eztensive  than  those  of  the  son  of 
Philip.  He  persuaded  his  imperial  pupil  that, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
his  body  was  animated  by  the  soul  which  once 
animated  the  hero  whose  greatness  and  victo- 
ries be  was  going  to  eclipse.  After  the  death 
of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  but  the  interposition  of 
hii  friends  saved  his  life,  and  he  retired  to 
Coosiantioople.  He  was  soon  after  accused  of 
magical  practices  before  tfae  emperor  Valens, 
and  beheaded  at  Ephesus,  A.  D.  366.  He 
wrote  some  philosophical  aod  rhetoricar  trea* 
tises,  some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 

They\  are  all  now  lost.    Jimmum Tyrius, 

a  Platonic  philosopher,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aa- 
reliai.    This  emperor,  who  was  naturally  fond 
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«f  itudy,  becttu  one  •f  tbe  papilt  of  MuiaMM, 
uuKpaid  gireftt  deferenee  to  hii  ioslraetioiM. 
There  are  eztaat  of  Mazimot  fortyoM  ditr 
•ertetioBs  on  moral  and  phitoiopfaical  f  objeets, 
^  written  in  Greek.  The  best  editions  of  which 
'  are  that  of  Davis,  8vo.  Cantab.  1703;  and  that 

of  Reiske,  2  fols.  8vo.  Lisp.  1774. One  of 

the  Greek  fathers  of  the  seventh  century,  whose 
works  were  edited  by  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol. 
PariSf  1676.— Paulos  Fabius,  a  consol  with 
M.  Antony's  son.  Horace  speaks  of  him,  4  od. 
1,  V.  10,  as  of  a  gay  handsome  youth,  fond  of 
pleasure,  yet  industrious  and  indefatigable.-^^ 
An  epithet  applied  to  Jupiter,  as  being  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods.— *- 
A  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia.  He  was 
originally  a  gardener,  but,  by  enlisting  in  the 
Roman  army,  he  became  one  of  the  military 
tribunes,  and  his  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
rank  and  opulence,  soon  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent. He  was  father  to  the  emperor  Pro- 
bos. ^A  general  of  Trajan,  killed  in  the 

eastera  province8.^-^Ooe  of  the  murderers  of 

Domitiao,  &c. A  philosopher,  a  natiTOof 

Byzantium,  in  the  age  of  Joiiao  the  emperor. 

Maz&ca,  a  large  city  of  Cappadocia,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  province.  It  was  called  Cwsarea  by 
Tiberius  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Mazacbs,  a  Persian  governor  of  Memphit 
He  made  a  sally  against  tibe  Grecian  soldiers  of 
Alezandery^and  killed  great  nombers  of  them. 
Cwi,  4,  c.  1. 

Maz/rvs,  a  satrap  of  Cilieia,  under  Artaxerx- 
es  Ochus. A  governor  of  Babylon,  son-in- 
law  to  Darius.  He  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
lio.  Curt.  6,  c.  1. 

MazIrbs,  a  satrap  of  Media,  who  reduced 
Priene  under  the  power  of  Cyrus.  Her^dH.  1, 
c.  161. 

Mazaxbs,  (sing'.  Maxax^)  a  people  of  Afri- 
ca, famous  for  shooting  arrows.  Lucm.  4,  v. 
681.     > 

MAsiaAs,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  falling  info 
the  Caspian  sea.    PhU. 

MazIcis  and  Maztoks,  a  people  of  Libya, 
very  expert  in  the  use  ofmii^sile  weapons.  The 
Romans  made  use  of  them  as  couriers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  swiAness.  SiuL  in  JV*er.  30. 
— LttcoA.  4,  V.  684. 

Mbcanas  or  Mbcsvas,  C.  Cilnius,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  knight,  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Etruria .  He  has  rendered  himself  immortal 
by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men  and  of 
letters;  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice  Augustus 
acknowledged  himself  indebted  for  the  security 
be  enjoyed.  His  fondness  for  pleasure  remov- 
ed him  from  the  reach  of  ambition,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  die,  as  he  was  born,  a  Roman  knight, 
to  all  the  honours  and  dignities  which  either  the 
friendship  of  Augustus  or  his  own  popularity 
could  heap  upon  Mm.  It  was  fh>m  the  result  of 
his  adrice,  against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa,  tliat 
Augustus  resolved  to  keep  the  supreme  power 
in  his  hands,  and  not  by  a  voluntary  resignation 
to  plunge  Rome  into  ciril  commotions.  The 
emperor  received  the  prirate  admonitions  of 
Mecoenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as  they 
were  given,  and  he  was  not  displeased  with  the  [ 
liberty  of  hie  Irieiid,  who  threw  a  paper  to  him  ) 


Willi  thtie  wwdi,  Mkttmififm  He  ir^wM; 
Amt  huddml  while  he  lat  in  the  judgment-seat, 
and  betrayed  revenge  and  impatienee  ia  his 
eoantenaBee.  He  was  itroek  with  the  adnoni- 
tion,  and  left  the  tribonal  without  passiBg  sen- 
tence of  death  on  (he  crnsinala.  To  the  inter- 
fereneeof  MeeoenaSf  Virgil  owed  the  restitution 
of  bis  lands,  and  Horace  was  proud  to  boast  (hat 
his  learned  friend  had  obtained  hb  forgiveness 
from  the  emperor,  Ibr  johiing  the  canse  of  Bra- 
tus  at  the  batt|e  of  Philippi.  Mecoenas  was 
himself  fbnd  of  literature,  and  according  to  the 
most  receiv«d  opinion,  he  wrote  an  history  of 
animals,  a  jonnol  of  the  life  of  Augustus,  a 
treatise  on  the  difierent  natares  and  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  besides  the  two  tragedies  of  Oc- 
tavia  and  Prometheus,  and  other  things,  all  now 
lost.  He  died  eight  years  before  Christ;  and, 
on  bis  death-bed,  be  particularly  recommended 
his  poetical  friend  Horace  to  the  care  and  con- 
fidence of  Augustus.  Seneca,  who  has  liberally 
commended  (he  genius  and  abilities  of  Mccee- 
nas,  has  not  withheld  his  censure  fVom  his  dis- 
sipation, indolence,  and  eliminate  luxnry.  From 
(he  patronage  and  encoeragement  which  the 
princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  poehy,  among  the 
LatiBs,  received  from  the  favourite  of  Augus- 
tus, alt  patrons  of  literature  have  ever  since  been 
called  Mteeenaies.  Virgil  dedicated  to  him  bis 
Georgics,  and  Horace  his  Odes.  Suit,  in  Avg. 
66,  &c — PUa^  tiidfiig.— Hb-odion.  7.— filcwec. 
ep.  19  and  92. 

Mbchavbvs,  a  soroameof  Jupiter,  from  his 
patronizing  undertakings.  He  had  a  statue  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and  there  the 
people  swore,  belbre  they  went  to  the  Trojaa 
war,  eidier  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  Pmu.  iS, 
e.  tf . 

MscisTBtm,  a  ion  of  Ecbios  or  Talans,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Ajax.  He  was  killed 

by  Polydamas   Hvnut.  11  6,  v.  28,  6te. A 

son  of  LycaoB.    .SpcUod. 

MscBiDA,  the  wife  of  Lysimacbns.  Polyan. 
6. 

Mbdea,  a  celebrated  magician,  daughter  of 
^iCtes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother's  name, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  He- 
siod  and  Hyginus,  was  Idyia,  or  according  to 
others,  Ephyre,  Hecate,  Asterodia,  Antiope,  and 
Nersca.  She  was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When 
Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece,  Medea  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
it  was  to  her  well-directed  labours  that  the  Ar- 
gonauts owed  their  preservation.  [Fid.  JnsoQ 
and  Argonantae.  J  Medea  had  an  interview  with 
her  lover  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  where  they 
bound  themselves  by  the  moist  solemn  oatiis,  and 
mutually  promised  eternal  fideltly.  No  sooner 
had  Jason  overcome  ail  the  difficulties  which 
JEetes  had  placed  in  his  way,  than  Medea  em- 
barked with  the  conquerors  for  Chveee.  To 
stop  the  pursuit  of  her  father,  she  tore  to  pieces 
her  brother  Absyrtos,  and  left  his  mangled  limbs 
in  the  way,  through  which  MBten  was  to  pass. 
This  act  of  barbarity  some  have*  attributed  to 
Jason,  and  not  to  her.  When  Jason  reaebad 
lolchoe,  his  native  countiy,  the  retnra  and  victo- 
ries of  the  Aigonaots  were  celebrated  with  uni- 
venal  rejeidags;  bat  iEson,  the  Ihlher  of  Jason, 
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ibt  iMUe  l»  iMist  at  tke  Ml«BMity,  to 
«f  lb«  iiJrmitieft  of  hit  «ge.  Me4e%  at  b«r  bo»- 
bttd's  nqiiett,  ream  ed  the  weakntn  of  iBaoa, 
ami  by  OimwiBg  «ni|  the  blood  from  hit  Teiot 
md  fiiliog  them  eguo  with  the  jeice  «€  certain 
heiht,  therettoied  tohim  the  vigear  and  tprigbt- 
lincit  of  joath.  This  toddea  ehange  ia  Mna 
atlonitiwd  the  iohahttaott  of  lolehot,  aad  the 
daughlen  of  Peiias  were  alto  detiroat  lo  tee 
their  father  rettored,  bj  the  tanko  power,  to  the 
vigour  of  joath.  Medea,  williag  to  reveage  the 
iajuriet  which  her  hatbandt't  familj  bad  taileiv 
ed  ijroai  Peliat,  incveated  their  coriotity,  and 
by  catting  to  piecct  an  old  ram  and  mai&iag  it 
agaia,  io  their  pretence,  a  young  lamb,  the  to- 
tally detenained  them  to  try  the  tame  ezperi- 
moat  opon  their  father't  body.  They  accord- 
ingly killed  him  of  their  own  accord,  and  boiled 
hit  fletb  in  a  caldron,  bat  Medea  refuted  toper- 
form  the  tame  Iriendly  offioee  to  Peliat  which 
the  had  done  to  ibLton,  and  be  wat  contumed  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  even  deprived  of  a  ba- 
nal. Thit  action  greatly  irritated  the  people 
of  lolchot,  and  Medea,  with  her  hntbaod,  fled  to 
Corinth  to  avoid  the  retentment  of  an  offended 
popnlacc.  Here  they  lived  for  ten  yeart  with 
much  conjugal  tendemett;  but  the  love  of  Jaton 
for  Glance  the  king't  daaghter,  tooa  iuteimpt- 
ed  their  matoal  harmony,  and  Medea  wat  divorc- 
ed. Medea  revenged  the  infidelity  of  Jaton  by 
canting  the  death  of  Glauce,  and  tbe  dettruc- 
tioa  of  her  family.  [Fid.  Glauce.]  Thit  action 
wat  followed  by  another  ttill  more  atrocioot. 
Medea  killed  two  of  her  children  in  their  fa- 
tbert  pretence,  and,  when  Jaton  attempted  to 
punish  the  barbarity  of  tbe  mother,  the  fled 
through  the  air  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  wing- 
ed dragont.  From  Corinth  Medea  came  to 
Alhent,  where,  after  the  had  undergone  the  ne- 
ccttary  purification  of  her  murder,  the  mairied 
king  iEgenti  or  according  to  othert,  lived  ia  an 
•dnlleroot  manner  with  him.  From  her  coiuiex- 
ion  with  JEgaat  Medea  had  a  ton,  who  wa»  call- 
ed Medut.  Soon  after,  when  Theaeut  withed 
to  make  himtelf  known  lo  hit  father,  [  Vid.  ILgt- 
Qt>3  Medea,  jealout  of  hit  fame  aad  fearful  of 
hit  power,  attempted  to  poiion  hin»  at  a  featt 
which  had  been  prepared  for  hit  entertainment. 
Her  attepiptt,  however,  failed  of  toccett,  and 
the  tight  of  the  tword  which  Tbeteut  wore  by 
bit  tide  convinced  iBgeut  that  the  ttranger 
agaiott  whote  life  be  had  to  basely  contpired 
wat  no  Icit  than  his  own  ton.  The  father  aud 
the  ton  were  reconciled,  and  Medea  to  avoid 
tlie  puaithment  which  btr  ivickctloest  deserved, 
mounted  her  fiery  chariot,  and  disappearcU 
through  the  air.  She  came  to  Colchis,  where, 
according  to  tome,  the  wat  reconciled  to  Jaton, 
who  had  sought  her  in  her  native  country  after 
her  sadden  departare  from  Corinth.  She  died 
at  Colchis,  at  Juttin  mentiont,  when  the  bad 
been  restored  to  the  confioence  of  her  family. 
After  death,  she  married  Achilles  in  the  Eiysiao 
fields,  according  to  the  traditions  mentioned  by 
Simonidet.  The  murder  of  Mermerus^aad  Phe- 
ret,  the  youngest  of  Jaton's  children  by  Medea, 
it  not  attributed  to  their  mother,  according  to 
^ian,  but  tbe  Corinthians  tbemsetvet  attassi- 
naled  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acnea.    To 


OfwUI  Ike  resentment  of  the  godt,  and  to  deUfir 
themtefvet  from  tbe  pettilencc  which  visited 
their  country  after  to  horrid  a  mattacre,  they 
engaged  tbe  poet  Euripidet,  for  five  talentt,  to 
write  a  tragedy,  which  cleared  (hem  of  the  mnr^ 
der,  and  repretented  Medea  at  the  cruel  atta^ 
MB  of  her  own  children.  And  betides,  that  thia 
opinion  might  be  the  better  credited,  fettivala 
were  appmnted,  in  which  the  mother  wat  repra- 
teated  with  all  the  barbarity  of  a  fury  murder*- 
ing  her  own  tout-  [Fid.  Heraa.]  •.9foU/od, 
1,  c.  9.-^3^1.  (hb.  SI,  2f ,  28.  &c.— Pint, 
iw  7%es.~INMiy».  |>eHig:.-.jBliait.  V,  H.  6,  e. 
21.— Paut.  2,  c.  3, 1.  8,  c.  1 1 .— Atriptd.  tn 
Med,-^Diod.  4.— Ovid.  MtL  7,  fab.  1,  in  Jtfed. 
-^SinA,  1.— Cie.  de  JVol.  D.  S,  c.  19.— ^i* 
(an.  Jhg.  3,  &c.— Or^iketis.— Fteee.— LucoH. 
4,  V.  666. 

MaDiticAtTB,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  who  mar- 
ried Imbriut  ton  of  Mentor,  who  wat  killed  by 
Teucer  daring  the  Trojan  war.  Hemgr.  //.  19, 
V.  172 — ^foUod.  3. 

Media,  a  celebrated  eonntry  of  Atia,  boood- 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Catpian  tea,  west  by  Ar- 
menia, south  by  Persia,  and  east  by  Parthia  and 
Uyrcania.  It  was  originally  called  Aria  till  tbe 
a^  of  Medat,  tbe  ton  of  Medea,  who  gave  it  tbe 
name  of  Media.  The  pcnvinee  of  Media  wae 
firtt  raised  into  a  kingdom  by  its  revolt  from  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  B.  C.  820;  and,  after  it  bad 
for  tome  time  enjoyed  a  kind  of  republican  go- 
vernment, Deioces,  by  bis  artifice,  procured 
himself  to  be  called  king,  100  B.  C.  After  ft 
reign  of  63  yean  be  was  succeeded  by  Phraor* 
tes,  B.  C.  647 ;  who  wat  succeeded  by  Cyaiaret, 
B.  C.  625.  His  succettor  wat  Attyaget,  B.  C; 
686,  in  whote  reign  Cyrut  became  matter  of 
Media,  B.  C.  651;  and  ever  after  tbe  empire 
wat  transferred  to  the  Persians.  The  Medes 
were  wariike  in  tbe  primitive  aget  of  their  pow«> 
er,  they  encouraged  polygamy,  and  were  remark- 
able for  the  homage  which  they  paid  to  their 
tovereignt,  who  were  styled  kings  of  kings.  This 
title  was  afterwards  adopted  by  their  conqocp* 
ort,  the  Persians,  and  it  was  still  in  use  in  the 
age  of  tbe  Roman  emperors.  Jvatm.  1,  c.  6.-« 
/^eroibt.  1,  &c.— Pofyfr.  6  and  10.— Ciflrl.  6, 
&c.— Diod.  «c.  13— Ci«rias. 

Medias,  a  tyrant  of  Mysia,  &c. 

MbdIcus,  a  prince  of  Larissa,  in  lliestalyy 
who  made  war  against  Lycopfaron,  tnrant  of 
Phere.     Dtod.  14. 

Mbdiolanvm,  now  JlfUon,  the  capital  of  In- 
sttbria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  Im.  J^,  c.  34, 
I.  34.  c.  46.— ^iolercorom,  a  town  of  Gaol, 

now    £oerfiix,   in  Normandy. Santdnumy 

another,  now  iSainles,  in  Ooienne. 

M IDIOM ATRicBs,  a  nation  that  lived  on  the 
borders  of  tbe  Rhine,  now  Melx.  Strab.  4. — 
Get.  Bell,  G.  4,  c  10. 

Mboiterravbum  marb,  a  sea  which  divides 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor  from  Africa.  It  re» 
ceives  its  name  from  its  situation,  medio  terrcBt 
situate  in  the  middle  of  the  tmuL  It  bat  a  com- 
munication with  tbe  Atlantic  by  the  columns  of 
Herculet,  and  with  the  Euxine  through  the 
^gean.  The  word  Mediterraneum  doet  not 
occur  in  the  claatict;  but  it  it  sometimes  called 
inUrmm^  nottrwny  or  nwdiM  K^uoTj  and  it, 
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I  in  Scriptan  Oe  OranC 
Seal  The  first  naval  powef  that  ever  obtained 
the  conunand  of  it,  ai  recorded  in  the  fabnlout 
epocbiof  the  writer  Caitor,  it  Crete  under  Mi- 
Doa.  Afterwardi  it  pamed  into  the  bands  of 
the  Lydians,  B.  C.  1179;  of  the  Pelaigi,  1068; 
of  the  Tbraciant,  1000;  of  the  Rhodiani,  916; 
of  the  Phiygiani,  89S;  of  the  Cyprians,  868;  of 
the  Phoenicians,  836;  of  the  E^ptiani,  787,  of 
the  Miteuani,  753;  of  the  Carians,  7S4;  and  of 
the  Lesbians,  676,  which  they  retained  for  69 
jears.  Horal.  S,  od.  S,  t.  A^.-^FUn,  2,  c. 
68.-.Sa«iij|.  Jug.  17.~Ctf«.  B.  O.  6,  c.  1 — 
Uv.  26,  c.  42. 

MsDiTalHA,  the  goddess  of  medicines,  whose 
festivals,  called  MedUriiuUia,  were  celebrated 
at  Rome  the  last  day  of  September,  when  they 
made  offerings  of  fruits.  Forro  de  L.  L.  &, 
C.S. 

McDOACus  or  Meduacus,  a  river  in  the 
mntry  of  the  Veneti,  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea.    U».  10,  c.  2. 

MaooBiTBTNi,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Mbdobmoa,  a  town  of  LnsiUnia,  now  de- 
0th)yed.    HtHitif,  48. 

MBDoir,  son  of  Codms  the  17th  and  last  king 
of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  was  appoint- 
ed with  legal  anthority,  B.  C.  1070.  In  the 
election  Medon  was  preferred  to  bis  brother 
Neleos,  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  he  ren- 
dered himself  popular  by  the  justice  and  mo- 
deration of  his  administration.  His  successors 
were  called  from  him  Medontidm,  and  the  of- 
fice of  archon  remained  for  above  200  years  in 
the  family  of  Codrus  under  12  perpetual  ar- 

^ns.     Pout.  7,  c  2.— Pola-c.  2,  c.  2 ^A 

man  killed  in  the  Trojan  war.  .iEneas  saw 
him  in  the  infernal  regions.  Ftrg.  JEn,  6,  v. 
483.<— — A  statuaiy  of  Lacedemon,  who  made 
a  famous  statue  of  Minerva,  seen  in  the  temple 

of  Juno  at  Olympia.    -Poiw.  7,  c.  17, One 

of  the  Centaurs,  &c.     Ovid.  Mtt.  12,  v.  303. 

One  of  the  Tyrrhene  sailors  changed  into 

dolphins  by  Bacchus.     Id.  Met.  3,  v.  671. 

A  river  of  Peloponnesus. An  illegitimate 

son  of  Ajax  Oileus.  Homer. One  of  Pene- 
lope's suitors.     Ovid.  Btrmd.  1. ^A  man  of 

Cyzicus,  killed  by  the  Argonauts.— A  king 

of  Argos,  who  died  about  990  yean  B.  C. 

A  son  of  Pyladcs  by  Electra.    Pmu  2,  c.  16. 

Medomtias,  a  woman  of  Abydos,  with  whom 
Alcibiades  cohabited  as  with  a  wife.  She  had 
a  daughter,  &c.    Lyaaa. 

Mbovacus,  two  rivers,  (Major,  now  Breniaj 
and  tAftaor,  now  BaehUione)  falling  near  Ve- 
nice into  the  Adriatic  sea.  PUn.  3,  c  16. — 
IM,  10,  c.  2. 

ManuANA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Ligeris,  now  the  Ma\fM.    Lvian.  1,  v.  438. 

MasuLLiNA,  a  Roman  virgin  ravished  by 
her  father,  &c.  Pl\U.inPartU An  infa- 
mous courtezan  in  Juvenal's  age.  6,  v.  321. 

Mkdvs,  now  £ttr,  a  river  of  Media,  falling 
into  the  Araxes.  Some  take  Medus  adjective- 
ly,  as  applying  to  any  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Media.     Sirab.  16.— /ibro/.  2,  od.  9,  v.  21. 

. A  son  of  £geos  and  Medea,  who  gave  his 

name  to  a  coontiy  of  Asia.  Medus,  when  ar* 
rifcd  ta  years  of  maturity,  weat  to  seek  his 


(heanifalofl 
had  driven  away.  [Fid.  Medea.]  He  come  ta 
Colchis,  where  he  was  seised  by  his  ancle 
Perses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  .£e(es,  hia 
mother's  father,  becanse  the  oracle  had  declar- 
ed that  Parses  should  be  murdered  by  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  iEetes.  Medus  assumed  ano- 
ther name,  and  called  himself  Hippotes,  son  of 
Creon.  Meanwhile  Medea  arrived  in  ColehiB 
disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  priestess  of  Diana« 
and  when  she  heard  that  one  of  Creoo's  chil- 
dren was  imprisoned,  sht  resolved  to  hasten  the 
destruction  of  a  person  whose  family  she  de- 
tested. To  effect  this  with  more  certainty  she 
told  the  usurper,  that  Hippotes  was  really  a  soa 
of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mfother  to  murder  him. 
She  begged  Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes,  that 
she  might  sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment. 
Perses  consented.  Medea  discovered  that  it 
was  her  own  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  hini 
with  the  dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against 
his  life,  and  ordered  him  to  sub  the  usurper. 
He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  was« 
and  made  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grandfa- 
ther's throne.    Hesiod.    Tfuog^^-Paiu.  ft 

./fpoUod.   1.— JuKin.  42.— &fie«.  in  Med. — 
Shod. 

Medusa,  one  of  the  three  Goigons,  daughter 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  £e  only  one  of 
the  Gorgons  who  was  subject  to  mortality.  She 
is  celebrated  for  her  personal  charms  and  the 
beauty  of  her  locks  Neptune  became  ena- 
moured of  her,  and  obtained  her  favours  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  This  violation  of  the  sane- 
tity  of  the  temple  provoked  Minerva,  and  she 
changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Mednsa,  which 
had  inspired  Neptune's  love^  into  serpents. 
According  to  Apoilodonis  and  ethers.  Medusa 
and  her  sisters  came  into  the  world  with  snakes 
on  their  heads,  instead  of  hair,  with  yellow 
wings  and  brazen  bands.  Their  body  was  also 
covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their 
veiy  looks  had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning 
to  stones.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  immoi^ 
tal  by  the  conquest  of  Medusa.  He  cat  off 
her  bead,  and  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the 
wound  produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that 
iofeftt  Africa.  The  conqueror  placed  Medusa's 
head  on  the  tegis  of  Minerva,  which  he  had 
used  in  his  expedition.  The  head  still'  retail- 
ed the  same  petrifying  power  as  before,  as  it 
was  fatally  known  in  the  court  of  Cepheos. 
[Vid.  Andromeda.]  Some  suppose,  that  the 
Gorgons  were  a  nation  of  women,  whom  Per- 
seus conquered.  [Vid.  GuTfjOQ^t.]  JtpoUod^  i^ 
c.  4  -^ilenod.  Theog  ^Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  618. 
— Liican.  9,  v.  624.— ^ptfUon.  i.-^JJygtn.  fab. 

151. A  daughter  of  Priam. A  daughter 

of  Sthenelus.  *dpoUod. 

MaaABizi,  certain  priests  in  Diana's  temple 
at  Epbesus.  They  were  all  eunuchs.  QtuMrii. 
S,  c.  12. 

Mbgabtzus,  one  of  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  Ha 
was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius, 
where  he  took  Peryntbus  and  conquered  all 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  so- 
vereign.    Herodol.  3,  &c A  son  of  Zopy- 

rufl,  satrap  to  Darius.    He  conquered  Cgyid» 
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fiMlol.  S,  e.  160. A  ufyvp  of  Ar- 

He  revolted  ftt>ni  his  king,  and  de- 
lated nro  large  armies  that  had  been  sent 
against  him.  The  interferenee  of  his  friends 
restored  him  to  the  king^  farour,  and  he  show- 
ed his  attachment  to  Artazerxes  by  killing  a 
lion  whkfa  threatened  his  lift  in  hunting.  This 
net  of  afiection  in  Megabyzus  was  looked  upon 
with  envy  by  the  king.  He  was  discarded  and 
afterwards  reconcilrd  to  the  monarch  by  means 
of  his  mother.  He  died  in  the  16th  year  of 
his  age  B.  C.  447,  greatly  regretted.     Ctesiat, 

MtoXcLBSy  an  Athenian  archon  who  involve 
ed  the  greatest  part  of  the  AtbenioDs  in  the 
sacrilege  which  was  committed  in  the  conspira- 
cy of  Gyloo.  '  PhU.  in  Sol. A  brother  of 

of  Dion,  who  assisted  his  brother  against  Dio- 

vysins,  &c. A  son  of  Alcmseoo,  who  revolted 

^  with  some  Athenians  after  the  departure  of  Solon 

flnom  Athens.    He  was  ejected  by  Pisistratas. 

A  man  who  exchanged  dress  with  Pyrrfaos 

when  assisting  tbe  Tarentioes  in  Italy.     He 

was  killed  in  that  disguise. A  native  of 

Messana  in  Sicily,  famous  for  his  inveterate 

enmity  to  Agotfaocles,  tyrant  of  Syracase. 

A  man  who  destroyed   tbe    lesding  men  of 

Miiylene,  because  he  had  been  punished. 

A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  of 
illastrioos  persons. The  maternal  grandfa- 
ther of  Alcibiades. 

Mc«3ACLiDB8,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  in 
the  age  of  Protagoras. 

Mkgara,  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of 
Nox  and  Acheron.  The  word  is  derived  from 
ftryai^tf  wtHtrty  odtsae,  and  she  is  represent- 
ed as  employed  by  the  ^s  like  her  sisters  to 
fooish  tbe  crimes  of  mankind,  by  visiting  them 
with  diseases,  with  inward  torments,  and  with 
death.  Virr.  Mn.  12,  ▼.  846.  [Vid.  Eume- 
vjdes.] 

MeoIlb,  the  Greek  name  of  Cybele,  the 
nother  of  tfie  gods,  whose  festivals  were  called 
Megalesia. 

Mkgaleas,  a  seditious  person  of  Corinth. 
He  was  seized  for  his  treachery  to  king  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  upon  which  he  destroyed  himself 
to  avoid  punishment. 

Megalesia,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele  in- 
stituted by  tbe  Phrygians,  and  introduced  at 
Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  the  sta- 
tue of  the  goddess  was  brought  from  Pessinus. 
tA9.  29,  c.  14 Ovid.  Fa3t.  4,  t.  337. 

Mboaua,  a  small  island  of  Campania,  ijear 
jNeapotis.    SM.  2,  Sylv.  v.  80. 

MboalopSlis,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, built  by  Epaminondas.  It  joined  the 
Aebcan  lea^e  B.  C  232,  and  was  taken  and 
rained  by  Gleomenes,  king  of  Sparta.  The  inha- 
bitants were  ealled  MegalopolUa,  or  Megalopo' 
Mtent    Sirab.  S.^Paus.  9,  c.  14.-liv.  28,  c.  8. 

Meoaubdb,  the  wife  of  Thestios,  mother  by 
him  of  60  daughters.    JipiMod.  2. 

MsoAMfRA,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Elensis  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  Tripto- 
Ittiius,  to  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over 
Attica,  taught  agriculture.  She  received  di- 
Tine  honours  after  death,  and  she  had  an  altar 
Muscd  to  her,  near  the  fountain  where  Ceres 
IM  ifit  been  sean  whan  the  airived  in  Attica. 


Paw.  1 ,  c.  39. .The  wife  of  Areas.  •tfpoUa^ 

Meoapenthes,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Me- 
nelans,  who,  after  his  father^s  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Alector,  a  native  of  Sparta.  His  mother's 
name  was  Teridae,  a  slave  of  Menelans.  ,  Ho- 
mer. Od,  4.'-'JipoUod.  3. 

Meoaea,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Hercules,  because 
be  had  delivered  the  Thebans  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Orcfaomenians.  [  Fttf.  Erginos.  ]  When 
Hercules  went  to  hell  by  order  of  Eurystbens, 
violence  was  offered  to  Megara  by  Lycus,  a 
Theban  exile,  and  she  would  have  yielded  to 
her  ravisher,  had  not  Hercules  returned  that 
moment  and  punished  him  with  death.  This 
murder  displeased  Juno,  and  she  rendered  Her- 
cules so  delirious,  that  he  killed  Megara  and 
the  three  children  he  bad  by  her  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  thinking  them  to  be  wild  beasts. 
Some  say  that  Megara  did  not  perish  by  the 
hand  of  her  husband,  but  that  he  afterwards 
married  her  to  his  friend  lolaa^  The  names  of 
Megara*s  ehiidrea  by  Hercules  were  Creontl- 
ades,  Therimachos,  and  Deicoon.  Hjfgin.  fab. 
82. — Senee-  in  Here.^'-JfyoUod.  2,  c.  6.—^ 
Oiod.  4. 

Megara,  (x,  and  p(.  orum,)  a  city  of 
Achaia,  the  capital  of  a  country  called  Megth 
ru,  founded  about  1131  B.  C.  It  is  situate 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  Corinth  and 
Athens,  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  It  was  built 
upon  two  rocks,  and  is  still  in  being,  and  pre- 
serves its  ancient  name.  It  was  called  after 
Megareos  the  son  of  Neptnne,  who  was  buried 
there,  or  from  Megareus  a  son  of  Apollo.  It 
was  originally  governed  by  twelve  ktngs,  bat 
became  aftenvards  a  republic,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  from  whom  it  was  rea- 
eued  by  tbe  Heraclidsp.  At  tbe  battle  of  Sala^ 
mis  the  people  of  Megara  furnished  20  shipa 
for  the  defence  of  Greece,  and  at  Platsea  they 
had  300  men  in  tbe  army  of  Pausanias.  There 
was  here  a  sect  of  philosophers  called  the  Mf 
garie,  who  held  the  world  to  be  eternal.  Cic. 
Acad.  4,  c.  42.  Oi'ot.  3,  c.  17.— ^tt  1,  ep. 
8.-— Ptfiis.  1,  c.  39.— Stra^.  6.— JIfeJa,  2,  c  8. 

A  town  of  Sicily  founded  by  a  colony  firom 

Megara  in  Attica,  about  728  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  destroyed  by  Gelon, 
king  of  Syracuse;  and  before  tbe  arrival  of  the 
Megarean  colony  it  was  called  J^^  Sfrofr. 
28,  8tc.— Ftiy.  Mn,  3,  V,  689. 

Megareus,  the  father  of  Hippomenes,  waa 
son  of  Onchestns.  Ond,  Met.  10,  v.  606.—.^^ 
A  son  of  Apollo. 

Mboaris,  a  small  country  of  Achaia,  be- 
tween Phocis  on  tbe  west  and  Attica  on  the 
east.  Its  capital  city  was  called  Megara.  [Fii^. 
Megara.]  Stra6.  8.— P/m.  3,  c.  8.— JIfete,  2, 
c.  3  and  7. 

Meoarsus,  a  town  of  8icily.«**«f  Cilicia. 
A  river  of  India. 

MEOASTHiNEs,  E  Greek  historian  in  the  age 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300  years  before 
Christ.  He  wrote  about  the  Oriental  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Indians;  His  history  is 
often  quoted  by  the  ancients.  What  now  passes 
w  his  eompoiWoB  ii  sparioas. 
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Uboks, 

Dulicbium 

forty  shipg  to  the  Troji 

Megilla,  a  native  of  Locrts,  remarltable  for 

beauty,  and  mentioned  by  Uorat.  1,  od.  27,  r. 

11. 

Megista,  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  an  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.    Im,  SI,  e.  22. 
Meoistias,  a  soothsayer  who  told  the  Spar> 

tnns  that  defended  Thermopylae,  that  they  all 

should  peri^,  kc.  Herodot.  7,  c.  219,  kc. 

A  river.    [Vid.M^tu] 
Mkuk  PoMPONruB,  a  Spaniard  who  flourished 

about  the  45tb  year  of  the  Christian  ern,  and 

distinguished,  himself  by  his  geography  divided 

into  three  books,  and  written  with  elegance, 

with  great  perspiooity  and  brevity.    The  best 

editions  of  this  book,  called  de  aUu  orbii,  are 

those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1722,  and  Kein- 

hold,  4to  £ton.  1761. 
MnLANii,  a  Tillage  of  Attica.    SUU.  Tlub. 

12,  T.  619. 

MsLAMPus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and  phy- 
sician of  ArgoB,  son  of  Amy  thaon  and  Idomenea, 
or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylot  in  Peloponnesus. 
His  servants  once  killed  two  large  serpents  who 
bed  made  their  nests  at  the  bottom  of  a  laige 
oak,  and  Melampus  paid  so  much  regard  to 
these  two  reptiles,  that  he  raised  a  burning  pile 
and  burned  them  upon  it.  He  also  took  pai^ 
ticalar  care  of  their  young  ones,  and  fed  them 
with  milk.  Some  time  after  this  the  young  ser^ 
pents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  slept  on  the  grass 
near  the  oak,  and  as  if  sensible  of  the  favours 
of  their  benefactor,  they  wantonly  played  around 
him,  and  softly  licked  his  ears.  This  awoke 
Melampus,  who  was  astonished  at  the  sudden 
change  which  his  senses  bad  undergone.  He 
found  himself  acquainted  with  the  chirping  of 
the  birds,  and  with  all  their  rude  notes,  as  they 
flew  around  him.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
supernatural  gift,  and  soon  made  himself  per> 
feet  in  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Apollo^ 
also  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He 

had  soon  aAer  the  happiness  of  coring  the  daugb-  \  before  Christ.  His  grandson,  of  (he  Umw  ■■■»«, 
ters  of  Proetus,  by  giving  them  hellebore,  which  !  flourished  about  60  years  after  at  the  eeort  of 
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Melaoi-* 
pos,  and  Anangotas,  who  then  sat  en  the  throne, 
revrarded  bis  merit  by  giving  him  a  part  of  hit 
kingdom,  where  he  established  himself,  and 
where  his  posterity  reigned  dnripg  six  snccee- 
sive  generations.  He  received  divine  hene«» 
after  death,  and  templet  were  raised  to  his  me* 
mory  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  287, 1.  16,  v.  226.-*- 
Herodot.  2  and  S.-^poOod.  2,  c.  2 — Pmu.  2, 

c.  18, 1.  4,  e.  S,^Vvrg.  G.  8,  v.  660. ^The 

father  of  Cisseus  and  Oyas.  firg.  JEn.  10. 

A  ton  of  Priam.  JlpoUod,  3.— —One  of  Acteon^ 
dogs.    (Md.  Met.  S. 

Mklamptqu,  a  surname  of  Herealet,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back,  lie. 

Melanchatbs,  one  of  Actseon's  dogs,  at 
called  from  bis  Uack  Mr.     Omd.  Mei.  S . 

Melakchljbni,  a  people  near  the  Cimm^ 
rian  Bospboros. 

MELAwrHEus,  a  tyrant  of  Lesbos  who  died 
about  612  B.C. 

Mblanb,  the  same  as  Samothnuw. 

Mblanbub,  a  son  ef  Eurytat,  from  whom 
Eretria  has  been  called  Melaneis.— .4  ee»- 

Uur.  Ovid.  JMet.  12. Oneof  Aetmn'sdega. 

JU.  S. An  EtbiopitB  kiUed  at  tha  naptitk  of 

Perseus.    Id.  6. 

Mblajtida,  a  snname  of  Vennt. 

Melakion,  the  same  as  Hippomenea,  wlie 
married  Atalanta  aceording  to  some  mytbolo* 
gists.    ApoUod.  S. 

MBLAirivpB,  a  daughter  of  Aolaa,  who  bid 
two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her  father 
put  out  both  her  eyes,  and  eoofined  her  in  a  pri- 
son. Her  ehildrra,  who  bad  been  eipoeed  8a4 
preserved,  delivered  her  from  eonfinement,  and 
Neptune  restored  her  to  her  eye-«igbt  She 
afterwards  married  Metapontns.     Hifgm.  Ihb. 

186. A  nymph  who  married  Itonos,  son  of 

Amphictyon,  by  whom  she  had  Bosotus,  wIm 
gave  his  name  to  Boeotia.    Pmu.  9,  c  1. 

MblanippIdbs,  a  Greek  poet  about  620  yean 


from  this  circumstance  has  been  called  melam* 
podiuniy  and  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble  he  mar- 
ried the  eldest  of  the»e  princesses.  [  V%d.  Proe- 
tides.]  The  tyranny  of  his  uncle  Nelens,  king 
of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native  coun- 
tij,  and  Proetus,  to  show  himself  more  sensible 
of  hifl  services,  gave  him  part  of  his  kingdom, 
over  which  he  established  himself.  About  this 
time  the  personal  charms  of  Pero,  the  daughter 
of  Noieus,  had  gained  many  admiren,  but  the 
fother  promised  his  daughter  only  to  him  who 
tirought  into  bis  hands  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus. 
This  condition  displeased  many;  but  Bias,  who 
was  also  one  of  her  admirers,  engaged  his  bro- 
ther Melampus  to  steal  the  oxen,  and  deliver 
tbein  to  him.  Melampus  was  caught  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  imprisoned,  and  nothing  but  his  ser- 
fices  as  a  soothsayer  and  physician  to  Iphiclus 
would  have  saved  him  from  death.  All  this 
pleaded  in  favour  of  Melampus,  but  when  he 

'  had  taught  the  fhildless  Iphiclus  bow  to  become 
a  father,  he  not  only  obtained  his  liberty,  but 

4^10  the  oxen,  and  with  them  he  compelled  Ne- 


Perdiccas  the  second,  of  Maeedonia.  Some 
fragments  of  their  poetry  are  extant. 

Mblaniptus,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  at  Cyraoe, 
killed  by  the  tyrant  Nieoentes.  Polysn.  8— 
A  son  of  Aslacos,  one  of  the  Theban  chiefs  wh* 
defended  the  gates  of  Thebea  against  the  army 
of  Adrastus  king  of  Argos.  He  was  opposed  faj 
Tydeus,  whom  he  slightly  womded,  md  at  laat 
was  killed  by  Amphiaraoa,  who  carried  his  heid 
to  Tydeus.  Tydeus,  to  take  revenge  of  the  , 
wound  he  bad  received,  bit  the  head  wiUi  mnIi 
barbarity,  that  he  swallowed  the  brains,  aad 
Minerva,  offended  with  bis  condoct,  took  awaj 
the  herb  which  she  had  given  him  to  eure  his 
wound,  and  be  died.  ApSod.  1,  c.  8.^--.flS8c6yi. 

mUe  Theb.'^Pmu.  9,  c.  18. ^Asonof  Maira, 

who  became  enamoured  of  Comelho,  a  priestna 
of  Diana  Triclaria.  He  ooncealed  himself  ia 
the  temple,  and  ravished  bis  mistresa,  fiw  srhicih 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  plaee,  the  two 
lover*  soon  after  perished  by  a  sadden  deaHi, 
and  the  cenntry  was  visited  by  a  pestilence, 
which wn stopped  <tt|^  aHer  th9««Mii«or« 
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iMBui  iMrifiee  by  the  direetiov  «f  Ibe  onde. 

JPms.  7,  e.  19. ^A  TfOfan  killed  by  Antito- 

cbat  10  Cbe  Trojan  war.    Hom«r.  it.  16.— ~ 

AflotMr  killed  by  Patrodst. Anotber  killed 

fey  Teaeer.-— ^A  boo  of  Agriuff.^— Anotber 
M  Priam. ^A  ion  of  Theseus. 

MsLAVosTEi,  a  people  of  Syria. 

Mblamtiui,  rocks  near  the  island  of  Samos. 

Mblamthius,  a  man  who  wrore  an  history  of 

Attica. A  famous  painter  of  Sicyon.    Plvn, 

S6.— A  tragic  poet  of  a  very  malevolent  di»- 

poftition,  in  the  age  of  Phocion.    Pkti, A 

Trojan  killed  by  Eorypylus  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Homer.  Od. A  shepherd  in  Theoerit.  Idyll, 

— -A  goal-herd  killed  by  Telemachus  after 
the  re  torn  of  Ulysses.  Ovid.  1,  HtnAd.^-—^ 
An  elegiac  poet.    PhiL 

MuLANTHO,  a  daughter  of  Proteas,  ravished 
by  Neptune  nnder  the  form  of  a  dolphin.  Ooid. 
MU.  6,  V.  l2.--^-^)iie  of  Penelope's  women, 
aister  to  Melantbios.  Homtr,  IL  18,  &e.  and 
Od.  18. 

Malakthvs,  Melantbes,  or  Melanthios,  a 
aav  of  Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were  kings 
fltf  Pylos.  He  was  driven  from  his  paternal  king- 
dom by  the  Ueraclidse,  and  came  to  Athens, 
where  king  Thymmtes  resigned  the  cmwn  to 
lum,  provided  he  fought  a  battle  against  Xanthus, 
a  general  of  the  Bceottaiis,  h^o  made  war 
sgaiast  him.  He  fought  and  conquered,  [Fid. 
Apatttria,]  and  his  family,  somamed  the  J^e- 
MU^  sat  on  Ike  throne  of  Athens,  till  the  age 
of  Qadrut.  He  succeeded  to  the  cronrn  1128 
years  B.  C.  and  reigned  81  years.    Poiu.  2,  c 

18.— A  man  of  Cyzicus.    FUkc. A  river 

of  Eoropeant  Sarmatia  falling  into  the  Borys- 
tbeaes.    Octd,  Pimt.  4,  ep.  10,  v.  55. 

MiLAs,  (ft),  a  river  of  Peloponnesus. 

Of  Threee,  at  the  west  of  the  Thraciao  Cher- 
aooetos.— 'Another  in  Thessaly, — in  Achaia, 
—in  Bceotia,— in  Sicily,— -in  Ionia,-—*- 

ii»  Cappadoeia.— — A  son  of  Neptone. An- 

otiier,  ^n  of  Proteus. A  son  of  Phryxus  who 

was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  was  drowned 
in  Chat  part  of  the  sea  which  bore  his  name. 
japolhd,  1. 

Mbloa,  or  Meldormn  icrte,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
ttow  .Veoiisr  in  Champagne. 

MClkaosb,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity, 
son  of  CEneiis,  king  of  £tolia  by  Althsa,  daugh- 
ter of  Thestins.  The  Parcae  were  present  at 
dw  moment  of  bis  birth,  and  predicted  his  fu- 
ture greatnem.  Clotho  said,  that  he  would  be 
brave  and  courageous;  Lachesis  foretold  his  un- 
oommtHi  strength,  and  Atropos  declared  that  he 
aboyld  live  ae  long  as  thet  fire-brand,  which  was 
OB  the  Are,  remained  entire  and  nnconsumed. 
Altbiea  Bo  sooner  heard  this,  than  she  snatched 
the  sHek  from  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the  roost 
jealoHs  care,  as  die  life  of  her  son  was  destined 
to  depend  open  its  preservation.  The  fame  of 
M eleaijer  increased  with  bis  years;  be  signalized 
himself  in  Ike  Argoaaatie  ezpedition,  and  after- 
wards delivered  bis  eoontry  ftom  the  aeighboar- 
ing  inbabiluitt,  who  made  war  against  bis  fa- 
ther, at  the  Inttigation  of  Diana,  whose  altars 
CEaeas  had  neglected.  [Vid.  (Eneus.]  No 
SBoaor  were  they  destroyed,  than  Diana  ponisb- 
«d  the  Btglifniee  of  CBocai  by  a  grevter  ca- 


lamity. She  sent  a  huge  wild  boar,  which  laU 
waste  an  the  country,  and  seemed  invincible  on 
account  of  its  immense  size,  it  became  soon  a 
public  concern,  all  the  neighbouring  princes  as- 
sembled to  destroy  this  terrible  animal,  and 
nothing  became  more  famous  in  mythological 
histoty,  than  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boa^. 
The  princes  and  chiefs  who  assembled,  and  who 
are  mentioned  by  mylhologists,  are  Meleager, 
son  of  (Eneus,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphse 
reus,  Dryas  son  of  Mars,  Castor  and  Pollux 
sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  Piritbous  son  of  Izioo, 
Tbcsens  son  of  ^.geos,  Anceus  and  Cepheui 
sons  of  Lycurgus,  Admetus'son  of  Pberes,  Jason 
son  of  ^6on,  Peleus  end  l*alemon  sons  of  ^acus, 
Iphicles  son  of  Amphitryon,  Eurytrion  son  of 
Acfor,  Atalanta  daughter  of  Schmneus,  lolas 
the  friend  of  Hercales,  the  sons  of  Thestius, 
Ampbiaraus  son  of  Oileus,  Protheus,  Cometes, 
the  brothers  of  Althaea,  Hippothous  son  of  Cer- 
cyon,  Leucippns,  Adrastus,  Ceoeos,  Phileot^ 
Echeon,  Leiex,  Phmntz  son  of  Amyntor,  Pane* 
peus,  Hylens,  Hippasus,  Nestor,  Mcnoetius,  die 
father  of  Patroclus,  Amphicides,  Laertes  the 
father  of  Ulysses,  and  the  four  sons  of  HippO- 
coon.  This  troop  of  armed  men  atucked  the 
boar  with  unusual  fury,  and  it  was  at  last  killed 
by  Meleager.  The  conqueror  gave  the  skia  and 
the  head  to  Atalanta,  who  had  first  wounded  the 
animal.  This  pariiality  to  a  woman  irritate)!! 
the  others,  and  particularly  Tozeus  and  Plexip- 
pus,  the  brothers  of  Althxa,  and  they  endea- 
voured to  rob  Atalaata  of  the  honourable  pre- 
sent. Meleager  defended  a  woman,  of  whooi 
he  was  enamoured,  and  killed  his  ancles  in  the 
attempt.  Mean  time  the  news  of  this  celebra- 
ted conquest  had  already  reached  Calydon,  and 
Althxa  went  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return 
thanks  for  the  victory  which  her  son  had  gained. 
As  she  went  she  met  the  corpses  of  her  brothers 
that  were  brought  from  the  chase,  and  at  this 
mournful  spectacle  she  tilled  the  whole  city  with 
her  lamentations.  She  was  upon  this  informed  , 
that  they  had  been  killed  by  Meleager,  and  in 
the  moment  of  resentment,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  her  brothers,  she  threw  into  the  nre  the  fatal 
stick  on  which  her  son's  life  depended,  and  Me- 
leager died  as  soon  as  it  was  consumed.  Homer 
does  not  mention  the  fire-brand,  whence  some 
have  imagined  that  this  fable  is  posterior  to  that 
poet*s  age.  But  he  says  that  the  death  of  Toxeus 
and  Plexippus  so  irritated  Althsa,  that  she  ot- 
tered the  most  horrible  curses  and  imprecations 
upon  the  head  of  her  son.  Meleager  married 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Idas  and  Marpessa, 
as  also  Atalanta,  according  to  some  accounts. 
ApoUod,  1,  c.  8.— jffpo/ton.  1,  my.  1,  v.  997, 1. 
3,  V.  618.— F^e.  1  and  6 — Pwa,  10,  c.  SI.— 

f/t/gin.  14.— Ovid.  .Met.  8.— Hbm«r.  11.  9. 

A  general,  who  supported  Aridseus  when  he  had 
been  made  king  after  the  death  of  bis  brother 

Alexander  the  Great. A  brother  of  Ptolemy, 

made  king  of  Macedonia  B.  C.  280  years.  He 
was  but  two  months  invested  with  the  regal  an* 
thority.-*— A  Greek  poet  in  the  reign  of  Se- 
leucns  the  last  of  the  Seleocidse.  He  was  bom 
at  Tyre  and  died  at  Cos.  It  is  to  his  well-di- 
recled  labours  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  on- 
(Mofte,  or  coHeetfoQ  of  Greek  epigrams,  vrhlch - 
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Im  leleettd  finon  46  of  ttie  best  and  most 
ed  poels.  The  origioal  collectiim  of  Meleager 
has  been  greatly  altered  by  sneeeediBg  ediion. 
The  beat  ediUon  of  the  mntkoUgim^  is  that  of 
Bniock,  Id  3  vols.  4to.  and  8vo.  Ageotor,  1772. 
MklbIgrIdbb,  the  tistenof  Meteager,  daorii- 
ten  of  (Eoetts  aod  Althaea.  They  were  lo  dis- 
Goasolate  at  the  death  of  their  brother  Melea- 
ger,  that  they  refused  all  alimenti,  and  were,  at 
&e  point  of  death,  ehasged  into  birds  called 
Meteagrides,  whose  featlKrs  and  eggs,  as  it  is 
supposed,  are  of  a  diflereot  colour.  The  young- 
est of  the  sisters.  Gorge  and  Dejanira,  who  hiA 
been  married,  escaped  this  metamorphosis. 
JfyotUd.  1,  c.  8.— Ovi4l.  Mei.  8,  t.  540.— Ptt«. 
10,  c.  S6. 

Melbsander,  an  Athenian  general  who  died 
B.  C.  414. 

Melbs  (btis,)  a  rirer  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Io- 
nia near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients  suppos- 
ed that  Homer  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  thut 
river,  from  which  circumstance  they  call  him 
MelaigeneSf  and  bis  compositions  MeUtaa  cAor- 
te.  It  is  e?eii  supported  that  he  composed  his 
pocBs  in  a  cave  near  the  source  of  that  river. 
Afrob.  12.— Ste<.  2,—Syiv.  7,  v.  84.— 7T»tttf. 
4,  el.  1,  V.  201.— Patis.  7,  c.  6. A  beauti- 
ful Athenian  jrontb,  greatly  beloved  by  Timago- 
4fas,  whoie  affections  he  repaid  with  the  greatest 
coldness  and  indifference.  He  even  ordered  Ti<- 
magoras  to  leap  down  a  precipice,  from  the  top 
of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  Timagoras,  not  to 
disoblige  him,  obeyed,  and  was  kiWSA  in  the  fall. 
This  token  of  true  friendship  and  affection  bad 
such  an  efieet  upon  Meles,  that  he  threw  him- 
self down  from  the  place,  to  atone  by  his  death 
for  the  ingratitude  which  he  had  shown  to  Ti- 
magoras. Poia.  I,  c.  80. — '"k  king  of  Lydia, 
who  sueceeded  his  father  Atyattes,  about  747 
Years  before  Christ  He  was  (irhtr  to  Candau- 
les. 

MBLBsio£irEs,  or  MELEsrciNA,  a  name  gi- 
ven to  Homer.     Vid,  Meles. 
"Melia,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  married 

Inachtts. A  nymph,  &c.     JlpoUod, A 

daughter  of  Oceanus,  sister  to  Caanthos.  She 
became  mother  of  Ismanis  and  Tenerus  by 
Apollo.  Tenerus  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  the  river  Ladon  in  Bceotia  as- 
somed  the  name  of  Ismarus.    Pans.  9,  c.  10. 

—One  of  the  Nereides A  dan^ter  of 

Agenor. 

^  MiLVniBA,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  mar- 
ried Pelasgus. A  daughter  of  Amphion  aod 

Niobe.  ApoUod. A  maritime  town  of  Mag- 
nesia in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ossa,  fa- 
mous for  dying  wool.  The  epithet  of  Mtlib(eus 
is  opplied  to  Pbiloctetes  because  be  reigned 
there.     Ftr^.  Mn.  3,  v.  401,  I.  6.  v.  261.— 

Hendot.  7,  c.  188 Also  an  island  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  whence  Melibaa 
purpura.    Mei.  2,  c  S. 

Melibcbus,  a  shepherd  introdnced  in  YirgiPs 
eclogues. 

M<lTcbrta,  Melicbrtes,  or  Mblicbrtus, 
a  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  He  was  saved  by 
his  mother,  from  the  fury  of  his  father,  who  pre- 
pared to  dash  him  against  a  wall  as  he  had  done 
his  brother  Learchns.    The  mother  was  to  tei^ 


j  rifled  (bftt  Ae  teew  bendf  iat»  Ite8eft,wi(b 
,  Melieerta  in  her  anos.  Neptaae  had  eompas- 
sion  on  the  misfbrtoDea  of  loo  aad  ber  son,  and 
chanced  them  both  iala  aea  deities,  loo  was 
called  Leocothoe  or  Matota,  and  Meiieerf  a  was 
known  among  the  Qreeki  by  the  name  of  Palm- 
mon,  and  among  the  Latins  by  that  of  Portum- 
bos.  Some  soppose  that  the  Isthmiaa  gtmes 
were  in  honour  of  Melieerta.  Vid.  hiuia. 
AoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  8,  c  4.— PtfiuL  1,  C.  44.— 
Hygin.  Ihb.  1  and  2.— (M&  JMet  4,  ▼.  529, 
^— Piiil.  de  Sysy. 

MBUGVins,  one  of  the  iEolian  iaiamds  near 
Sicily. 

Mblika,  a  daughter  of  Thespias,  moCher  of 
Laomedon,  by  Herentes« 
Mblisa,  a  town  of  Magna  GrseiE. 
Melissa,  a  daughter  of  Melissos  king  oT 
Crete,  who  with  her  sister  Assalihsea,  fed  Jo* 
piter  with  the  milk  of  goats.  She  first  foand  out 
die  means  of  colleeting  hooef ;  whence  some 
have  imagined  that  she  was  ctwRged  Into  a  bee, 
as  ber  name  is  the  Greek  word  for  that  insect. 
ColttmlL One  of  the  Oceanides,  who  mar- 
ried loacfans,  by  whom  she  bad  Phorooeas  and 

iBgialus.< A  daoghter  of  Attdet,  who  mar- 

ri^  Periander,  the  son  of  Cypsefas,  by  vrbom 
in  her  pregnancy  she  was  killed  witfi  a  bknr  of 
his  foot,  by  the  false  aeeosatlQB  of  his  eonco- 

bines.     Diog.  Loerf. — l*«itt.   1,  c  28. ^A 

woman  of  Corinth,  who  refused  toiaitiate  others 
in  the  festivals  of  Ceres,  after  she  had  received 
admission.  She  was  torn  to  pieces  apon  this 
disobedience,  and  the  goddess  made  a  iwarm  of 
bees  rise  from  her  body. 

Mblissus,  a  king  of  Crete,  Ibther  to  Meltt- 
sa  and  Amalthsea.    Htfgm.  P.  jff.  S,  e.  IS  — 

Laeiant.  1,  c.  22. An  admiral  of  the  Sami- 

aa  fleet  B.  C.  441 .    He  was  defeated  by  feri- 

cles,  &c.    Pha  in  Per. A  phifoiopher  oT 

Samos,  who  maintained  that  the  worid  was  infi* 
nite,  immoveable,  and  without  a  vaeaam.  Ac- 
cording to  his  doctrines,  no  one  coold  aavance 
any  argument  upon  the  power  or  attriboteatif 
providence,  as  all  homan  knowledge  irae  weak 
and  imperiect.  Themistocles  was  aaKmg  his 
pupils.     He  flonrished  aboot  440  jears  befere 

the  Christian  era.     JDiof A  fraedmso  of 

Mecenas,  appointed  librarian  to  AagKtos.  He 
wrote  some  comedies.  Orid.  FsnL  4,  ^.  16, 
V.  SO. — Suetim.  de  Grmn. 

MblTta,  an  island  in  the  Libyan  aea, bdiiees 
Sicilv  and  Africa,  now  called  ifatta.  Tlie  aeil 
was  fertile,  and  the  coontir  famous  Ibr  its  weal. 
It  was  first  peopled  by  the  FhoeniciaaB.  Sc  Paol 
was  shipwrecked  there,  and  cursed  aU  venoaaoas 
creatures,  which  now  are  not  to  be  foaod  m  the 
whole  island.  Some,  however,  soppose  tiial  the 
island  on  which  the  Apostle  sras  shipwrecked, 
was  another  island  of  the  same  omme  m  Ike 
Adriatic  on  the  coast  of  lllyricaa,  notr  odled 
Melede.  Malta  is  bow  remarkable  as  bcsa|  ttt 
residence  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  fomsurtf^f 
St  John  of  Jerosalem,  settled  there  A.  Ik 
16S0,  by  the  concession  of  Charlea  V.  wtm 
their  ezpnision  (Wnii  Rhodes  by  the  TbAb,  tM> 
6.— Afefo,  2,  c.  7.— Oic.  in  r«fr.  4,  c. 
Another  on  the  coast  of  Illyrienm  in  tke  J 
atic,  DOW  JIfelMb.    Ptin.  8,  e.  26.^ 
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cMtMMorSuM(lin«e.  8tnA.  10.— -X)m 
of  liie  Nereides.  Vwg.  JBn,  5,  v.  825. 
McLiTBMB,  a  proTinoe  of  Armeoia. 
MeUtus,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who 
^eeme  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  So- 
crates. Alter  his  eloqoence  had  prevailed,  and 
Socrates  had  been  put  ignominionsly  to  death, 
the  Atbeniens  repented  of  their  severity  to  the 
pbilucopher,  and  condemned  his  accusers.  Me- 
Utus  perished  emong  them.  His  character  was 
mean  and  iasidioas,  and  his  peoms  had  nothing 
great  or  sublime.     Diog. 

Sp.  ]lf£uus,  a  Roman  knight  accused  of  as- 
piring to  tyranny,  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
liberaJify  to  the  populace.  He  was  summoned 
to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  Q.  Cincinnatus, 
and  when  he  refused  to  obey,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Ahala,  the  master  of  horse,  A.  U.  C 
314.     Vwm  dt  L.  L:  A,— Vol,  Max.  6,  c.  3. 

Meuxamdrus,  a  Milesian  who  wrote  an  ao- 
count  of  the  wars  of  the  LapithsB  and  Centaurs. 
JSEimn.  F.  H.  11,  c.  2. 

Mblla  or  Mbla,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaal  falling  into  the  Allius  and  with  it  into  the 
Po.  CaiulL  68,  T.  33.— Fng.  G.  4,  v.  278. 

MuxA  AjoMnrs,  the  father  of  Lucan.  He  was 
acoised  of  being  privy  to  Piso*s  conspiracy 
acaimt  Neio,  upon  which  he  opened  hit  veins. 
Tadf.  le,  ^a.  e.  11. 
Mklobosis,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 
MsLOV,  an  astrologer  who  feigned  madness 
and  burnt  his  hooae  that  he  might  not  go  to  an 
ejEpedition,  which  he  knew  would  be  attended 
wiitb  great  csJamities.-~^An  interpreter  of  king 
Darius.     Cvrt  5,  e.  IS. 

BiBLos,  now  .tfiio,  an  island  between  Crete 

and  Peioponoesos,  about  24  miles  from  Schyl- 

lasuos,  aboQt  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  of 

ao  obioBg  figure.    It  enjoyed  its  independence 

for  aJboie  100  years  before  the  time  of  the  Pe- 

lopoBiiesiaB  war     This  island  was  originally 

peojpied  by  a  Lacedsmoniaa  colony,  11 16  years 

belbre  the  Christian  era.    From  this  reason  the 

iohabstants  refused  to  join  the  rest  of  the  islands 

Mpd  tba  Athenians  against  the  Peloponnesians. 

Tbia  refttsal  was  severely  punished.   The  Athe- 

maoa  took  Melot,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  such 

MS  treve  able  to  bear  arms.    The  women  and 

children  weta  made  slaves  and  the  island  left 

da^olnte.  An  Athenian  colony  re-peopled  it,  till 

X«/an»dcr  re-conquered  it  and  re-established  the 

ongpnal  inhabitants  in  their  possessions.    The 

iMfKoA  fsodoced  a  kind  of  earth  successfully  em- 

piof^  in  painting  and  medicine.    StriJb.  1.— 

^^lay  «,  c-  1.— P/iii.  4,  c.  18,  1.  36,  c.  9 — 

Tftn<yrf  3«  &C. 

MBg^Fia,  now  Mdpa^  ariverof  Lucania,fall- 
AS^  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.    Plm.  3,  c.  6. 
Msftfta*  a  village  of  Arcadia.    Pons.  8,  c. 

Mti  »x»rf-MK^  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of 
Japiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
tc^gpd^'  Horace  has  addressed  the  finest  of  his 
u«iea  to  Ittr,  as  to  the  patroness  of  lyhc  poetry, 
sue  w9»  gauerally  represented  as  a  young  wo- 
oifl^c  ari'li  a  serious  countenance.  HergarmenU 
i«vere  a^endid;  she  wore  a  buskin,  and  held  a 
ra^K^c  ^^  *^^  ^°^>  ^^  ^^  ^®  ®^^^  ^  scepire 


Mbmacimi,  a  powerfol  natmn  of  Asia,  6te. 
Owri, 

Mamcu  SuLPiTiA,  a  woman  who  married 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  She  died  when 
yoong. 

Memmia  lbz,  ordained  that  no  one  should  be 
entered  on  the  calendar  of  criminafs  who  waa 
absent  on  die  public  accounts. 

MsMMiDS,  a  Roman  citizen  accused  of  ombi- 

Itis.     Ck,  ad  frairem,  3. ^A  Roman  knight 

who  rendered  himself  illustrious  for  his  eloqueuce 
and  poetical  talents.  He  was  made  tribune 
prsetor,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Bitbynia.  He 
was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  and 
banished  by  J.  Caesar,  though  Cicero  undertook 
his  defence.     Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem  to 

him.    Cic.  in  BnU. Regulus,  a  Roman  of 

whom  Nero  observed  that  he  deserved  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple.     Toctt.  ^nn, 

14,  c.  41. ^A  Roman  who  accused  Jugurtha 

before  the  Roman  people. ^A  lieutenant  of 

Pompey,  &c. The  family  of  the  Memmii 

were  plebeians.  They  were  descended  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  from  Mnesthens,  the  friend 
of  iEoeas.     Fti^g.  .£n.  6,  v.  1 1 1. 

MsMVOM,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Titho- 
nus  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  body  of  10,000 
men  to  assist  his  uncle  Priam,  during  the  Tro- 
jan war,  where  he  behaved  with  great  courage, 
and  killed  Antilochos,  Nestor's  son.  The  aged 
father  challenged  the  Ethiopian  monarch,  but 
Memnon  refused  it  on  account  of  the  venerable 
age  of  Nestor,  and  accepted  that  of  Achilles.  He 
was  killed  in  the  combat  in  the  sight  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Trojan  armies.  Aurora  was  so  discon- 
solate at  the  deadi  of  her  sun,  that  she  flew  to 
Jupiter  all  bathed  in  tears,  and  begged  the  god 
to  grant  her  son  such  honours  as  might  distin- 
guish him  from  other  mortals.  Jupiter  consent- 
ed, and  immediately  a  numerous  flight  of  birds 
issued  from  the  burning  pile  on  which  the  body 
was  laid,  and  after  they  had  flown  three  times 
round  the  flames,  they  divided  themselves  into 
two  separate  bodies,  and  fought  with  such  acri- 
mony that  above  half  of  them  fell  down  into  the 
fire,  as  victims  to  appease  tbe  manes  of  Mem- 
non. These  birds  were  called  Menmonides;  and 
it  has  been  observed  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
that  they  never  failed  to  return  yearly  to  tbe 
tomb  of  Memnon,  in  Troas,  and  repeat  the  same 
bloody  engagement,  in  honour  of  the  bero,  from 
whom  they  received  their  name.  The  /Btbiopi* 
ans  or  Egyptians,  over  whom  Memnon  reigned, 
erected  a  celebrated  statue  to  the  honour  of  their 
monarch.  This  statue  had  the  wonderful  proper- 
ty of  uttering  a  melodious  sound  eveiy  day,  at 
son-rising,  like  that  which  is  heard  at  the  break- 
ing of  the  string  of  a  harp  when  it  is  woond  up. 
This  was  effected  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  when 
they  fell  upon  it.  At  tbe  setting  of  the  son,  sdU 
in  the  night,  the  sound  was  lugubrious.  This  is 
supported  by  tbe  testimony  of  the  geographer 
Strabo,  who  confesses  himself  ignorant  whether 
it  proceeded  ftrom  the  basis  of  the  statue,  or  th(> 
people  that  were  then  around  it.  This  celebrat- 
ed statue  was  dismantled  by  order  of  Cambyses, 
when  he  conquered  Egypt,  and  its  ruins  still  as^ 
tonish  modem  travellers  by  their  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Memoon  was  the  iuvcnt^r  of  the  alpha- 
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1ie(,  aecofdtfig  to  Antiplidei,  %  writonaBnUened 
bjFliny,  7,  c.  66.  Mosch.  in  Bion. —  Ovid 
Jkt.  13,  ▼.  578,  kc—.miian,  5,  c  L— Patw. 

1,  c.  42, 1.  10,  c.  SL-^!Strab.  13  and  17.-~>/tto. 
16,  V.  5.—- PAOosfra.  in  JifMllod.—'Plin.  36,  c. 

7 Homer.  Od.  9.— Qpttnl.  Ca(a6 Age- 

oenl  of  the  Peniao  forces  ivheu  Alexander  io- 
▼aded  Asia.  He  disUogaished  himself  for  bis 
attachment  to  the  interest  of  Darius,  his  valour 
in  the  field,  the  soundness  of  his  counsels,  and 
his  great  sagacity.  He  defended  Miletus  against 
Alexander,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  success- 
fnl  enterprises,  B.  C.  333.  His  wife  Barsine 
was  taken  prisoner  with  the  wife  of  Darius. 

Diod.  16. A  governor  of  Caelosyria. A 

man  appointed  governor  of  Thrace  by  Alexan- 
der.— -~A  man  who  wrote  an  history  of  Hcra- 
clea  in  Pontas,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Memphis,  a  celebrated  town  oS  £gypt,  on  the 
vfestem  banks  of  the  Nile,  above  the  Delta.  It 
once  contained  many  beautiful  temples,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  god  Apis,  (60s  MempkUea^) 
whose  worship  was  observed  with  the  greatest 
ceremonies,  f^'id.  Apis.]  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Memphis  that  those  famous  pyra- 
mids were  built,  whose  grandeur  and  beauty 
•till  astonish  the  modern  traveller.  These  noble 
monuments  of  Egyptian  vanity,  which  pass  for 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  are  about  SO  ia 
number,  three  of  which  by  their  superior  sise 
particularly  claim  attention.  The  lacgest  of 
these  is  481  feet  in  height,  measured  perpendi- 
cularly, and  the  area  of  its  basis  is  on  480,249 
iqoare  feet,  or  something  more  than  1 1  English 
acres  of  ground.  It  has  steps  all  around  with 
massy. and  polished  stones,  so  large  that  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  every  step  is  one  single 
stone.  The  smallest  stone,  accord io|  to  an  an- 
cient historian,  is  not  less  than  30  feet.  The 
number  of  steps,  according  to  modem  obsgrva- 
tion,  amounts  to  SOS,  a  number  which  is  not 
always  adhered  to  by  travellers.  The  place 
where  Memphis  formerly  stood  is  not  now 
known  j  the  ruins  of  its  fallen  grandeur  were 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  to  beautify  its  palaces 
or  to  adorn  the  neighbouring  cities.  TibulL  1, 
el.  7.  v.  28.— SI/.  R.  14,  v.  660  ■— S<rc6.  17.— 
Mela,  l,c.  9.— Diod.  1.— P/ul.  in  Isid.-^He}^ 

del.  8,  c.  10,  &c.— JowpA.  on/,  iud.  8 A 

nymph,  daughter  of  the  Nile,  who  married 
Ephesus,  by  whom  she  had  Libya.  She  gave  her 
name  to  the  celebrated  city  of  Memphis.  Jpo/- 
lod.  2,  c.  1 The  wife  of  Danaus.  JlpoUod. 

2,  c.  1. 

MemphTtis,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Pbyscon  king 
of  Egypt.    He  was  put  to  death  by  bis  father. 

Mena,  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  monthly  infirmities 
of  women.  She  was  the  same  as  Juno.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  sacrificea  offered  to  benwere 
young  puppies  that  still  sucked  their  mother. 
Avi:,  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  2.— P/in.  29,  c.  4. 

Mema  or  Mbnes,  the  lirst  king  of  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts. 

Mbkalcas,  a  shepherd  in  Virgirs  eclogues. 

MevalcITdas,  an  intriguing  Lacedssmonian  in 
the  time  of  the  famous  Achaean  league.  He  was 
ECciiBed  before  the  Romans,  and  he  killed  him- 
self. 


Menalippb,  a  sister  of  Aatiope,  qatm  of  Ihe 
Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that  hera 
made  war  against  this  celebrated  nation.  She 
was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  received  in  ex- 
change the  arms  and  belt  of  the  queen.  Juv.  8, 

V.  229. A  daughter  of  the  centaur  Chiron, 

beloved  and  ravished  by  iEolus,  son  of  Helleo. 
She  retired  into  the  woods  to  bide  her  disgtace 
from  the  eyes  of  her  father,  and  when  she  had 
brought  forth,  she  enbreated  the  gods  to  remove 
her  totally  from  the  pursuits  of  Chiron.  She  was 
changed  into  a  mare,  and  called  Ocyroe.  Some  . 
suppose  that  she  assumed  the  name  of  Menalip- 
pe,  and  lost  that  of  Ocyroe.  She  became  a  con* 
stellation  after  death,  called  the  horse.  Some 
authors  call  her  Uippe  or  Evippe.    Uggnk.  P. 

A,  2,  c.  18.— PoUtLT.  4. ^Meoalippe  is  a 

name  common  to  other  persons,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally spelt  JfSeUmpptt  by  the  best  authors.  ViL 
Melanippe. 

Menajlippub.  Ftd.  Melanippius. 

Menander,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  educated  under  Theophrastos.  He  was 
universally  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and  receiv- 
ed the  appellation  of  Prince  of  the  New  Come- 
dy. He  did  not  disgrace  his  compositions  like 
Aristophanes,  by  mean  and  indecent  refleciiona 
and  illiberal  saUre,  but  his  writings  were  replete 
with  elegance,  refined  wit,  and  judicious  obser- 
vations. Of  108  comedies  which  he  wrote,  noth- 
ing reouins  but  a  few  fragments.  It  is  said,  that 
Terence  translated  all  these,  and  indeed  we  have 
cause  to  lament  the  loss  of  such  valuable  wril^ 
ings  when  we  are  told  by  tlie  ancients  that  the 
elegant  Terence,  so  much  admired,  was  in  tfaa 
opinion  of  his  countrymen  reckoned  inferior  to 
Menander.  It  is  said  that  Meaander  drowned 
himself  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C  293, 
because  the  compositions  of  his  rival' PhiJemon- 
obtained  more  applause  than  his  own.  Only 
eight  of  his  numerous  comedies  were  rewarded 
with  a  poetical  prize.  The  name  q(  his  iatber 
was  Diopytbtts,  and  that  of  bis  mother  Hegis- 
trata.  His  fragments,  with  those  of  Philemon, 
were  published  by  Clericus,  Svo.  1709.  Quiti/i/. 

10,  c.  1. — Po/ere.  1,  c  16. A  man  who 

wrote  an  account  of  embassies,  &c A  king 

of  Bactria,  whose  ashes  were  divided  among  bio 

subjects^  &c. An  historian  of  Epbesos. 

Another  of  Pergamus. An  Atbeaian  geoe^ 

ral  defeated  at  iEgospotamos  by  Lysaader 

An  Athenian  sent  to  Sicily  with  Nicias. A 

man  put  to  death  by  Alexander  for  deserting 

a  fortress  of  which  be  had  the  command. 

An  officer  under  Mitbridates  sent  against  La- 
cullus- 

Menapii,  a  people  of  Bclgic  Gaul,  near  the 
Mosa.     Caa.  B.  GaU. 

Menapis,  a  Persian  exile  made  satrap  of 
Hyrcania,  by  Alexander.  Curt  6,  c.  4. 

Menas,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and  per> 
>fidious  part  he  took  in  the  civil  wars  which  were 
kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey  and  An* 
gttstus.  When  Pompey  invited  Augustus  to  his 
galley,  Menas .  advised  his  master  to  seize  the 
person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Roman  empire,  byeutting  the  cables  of  his  ship* 
No,  replied  Pompey,  I  would  have  approved  of 
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iw  muiMMi  if  7«a  bid  doM  it  wlthovt  comqIC- 
Ing  me,  (rat  I  teoni  to  break  my  word.  8uit.  in 

tku Horace  cp.  epod.  4,  bu  ridiculed  the 

{Wide  of  Meott,  and  recalled  to  hii  mind  bii  for- 
mer meaDDeu  and  obscarity. 

Mbnchkrbs,  tbe  12tfa  king  of  Mempbis. 

BSendbs,  a  citf  of  Egypt  near  Lycopolis,  oo 
one  of  the  moatbi  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Men- 
desian  moath  Pao  onder  the  form  of  a  goat  was 
vonhipped  there  with  the  greatest  solemoity. 
It  wat  QQlawful  to  kill  one  of  these  animals,  with 
which  the  Sgyptians  were  not  ashamed  to  have 
poblie  commerce,  to  the  disgrace  of  haman  na* 
tore,  from  the  superstitions  notion  that  snch  em- 
iMraces  had  given  birth  to  the  greatest  heroes 
ef  antiquity,  as  Alexander,  Scipio,^.  Herodoi. 
S,c  42  and  46.— S(re».  17— Diod.  1. 

MbnICcles,  an  orator  of  Alabanda  in  Caria, 
who  settled  at  Bfaodes.  Cic  de  OraL  2,  c  5S.~ 
Arab.  14. 

MasrecLiDEs,  a  detractor  of  the  character  of 
Epaminondas.     C.  Mp.  in  jEjpom. 

MbnscrXtbs,  a  physician  of  Syracuse,  fa- 
■mus  for  his  vanity  and  arrogance-  He  was  ge- 
aerally  accompanied  by  some  of  his  patients 
whose  disorders  he  had  cured.  He  disguised 
one  in  the  habit  of  Apollo,  and  the  other  in  that 
of  Ascolapius,  while  be  reserved  for  himself 
the  title  and  name  of  Jupiter,  whose  power  was 
extended  over  those  inferior  deities.  He  crown- 
ed himself  like  the  master  of  the  gods,  and  in  a 
letter  which  be  wrote  to  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
don,  he  styled  himself,  in  these  words,  .Mme- 
enUs  Jupiler  to  JktMg  PkUip,  greeting.  The  Ma- 
cedonian monarch  answered,  PhiHp  to  Mtnt- 
crates,  gvceting,  imd  beUer  wnst,  Philip  also 
invited  him  to  one  of  his  feasts,  but  when  the 
meats  were  served  up,  a  table  was  put  separate 
for  the  physician,  on  which  he  was  served  only 
with  perfbmes  and  frankincense,  like  the  father 
of  the  gods.  This  entertainment  displeased 
Menecrates;  be  remembered  that  be  was  a  mor- 
tal, and  hurried  away  from  the  company.  He 
lived  about  360  years  befere  the  Christian  era. 
The  book  which  be  wrote  oo  cores  is  lost,  .£/i- 

isn.  F.  H.  10,  c  61.— ^t/ien.  7,  c  13. One 

of  the  generals  of  Seleucos. A  physician  un- 
der Tiberius. A  Greek  historian  of  Nysa, 

disciple  to  Aristarchus,  B.  C.  119.    8tT<A.  16. 

An  Ephesian  architect  who  wrote  on  agii- 

cnlture.    VtKTTo  de  R.  R.    —An  historian. 

A  man  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  in  the  8th  year 
of  the  Pdoponnesian  war.     His  father*8  name 

was  Amphidoms. An  officer  in  the  fleet  of 

Pompey  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

MmrBoiMiTs,  an  officer  of  Alexander  killed 

by  the  Dabts.  Curt.  7,  c.  6. A  Socratic 

pjbilosopber  of  Eretria,  who  was  originally  a  tent 
maker,  an  employment  which  he  left  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  The  persuasive  eloquence  and 
philosophical  lectures  of  Plato  had  such  an  in- 
fluence over  him  that  he  gave  up  his  offices  in 
the  state  to  cultivate  literature.  It  is  said  that 
be  died  through  melancholy  when  Antigonus, 
ooe  of  Alexan&r's  generals,  had  made  himself 
master  of  his  country,  B.  C.  901,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  a 
4iflbyeiit  cnse,  and  lay,  that  he  wu  falsely  ac« 


eased  of  treason,  for  whieh  he  became  so  de%, 
perate  that  he  died  aftec  he  had  passed  seven 
days  without  taking  any  aliments.  He  was  call- 
ed the  Eretrimn  Butf,  on  account  of  his  gravity. 
Strob.  9. — Diflg.— -A  Cynic  philosopher  of 
Lampsacus,  who  said  that  he  was  come  from 
hell  to  observe  the  sins  and  wickedness  of  man* 
kind.  His  habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his 
behaviour  was  a  proof  of  his  insanity.    He  wat 

disciple  of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus.  -  ikag, ^An 

officer  of  Lucultos.— — A  philosopher  of  Athens; 
Cic.  deOro<.  l,c.  19. 

Mbnxgbtas,  a  boxer  or  wrestler  in  Philip  of 
Macedon's  army,  &c.  Potycm*    ■ 

MBviLAi  poRTvs,  au  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  between  Gyrene  and  Egypt  C  A^.  in 

Sga.  8. — Strod.  1. Mons,  a  hill  near  Spar^ 

ta,  with  a  fortification,  called  Afeneioium.  loo, 
34,  e.  £8. 

MiNiLAiA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Therap- 
nae  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus.  He  bad 
there  a  temple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  supreme  gods. 

MitriLAus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  brother  to  Aga-^ 
memnon.  His  father's  name  was  Atreus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  or  according  to  the  more  pro- 
bable opinion  of  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  &c.  he 
was  the  son  of  Plisthenes  and  iBrope.  [Fid. 
Plisthenes.]  He  was  educated  with  his  brother 
Agamemnon  in  the  house  of  Atreus,  but  soon 
after  the  deadi  of  this  monarch,  Thyestes  his 
brother  usurped  die  kingdom  and  banished  the 
two  children  of  Plisdienes.  Menelaus  and  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  court  of  (Eneus  king  of 
Calydonia,  who  treated  them  with  tenderness 
and  paternal  care.  From  Calydonia  they  went 
to  Sparta,  where,  like  the  rest  of  the  Grecian 
princes,  they  solicited  the  marriage  of  Helen 
the  daughter  of  king  Tyndarus.  By  the  artifice 
and  advice  of  Ulysses,  Helen  was  permitted  to 
choose  a  husband,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  upoa 
Menelaus  and  married  him,  after  her  numerous 
suitors  had  solemnly  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  defend  her,  and  protect  her  person  against 
the  violence  or  assault  of  every  intruder.  [  Fid. 
Helena  ]  As  soon  as  the  nuptials  were  celebrat- 
ed, Tyndarus  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son-in- 
law,  and  their  happiness  was  complete.  This 
was,  however,  of  short  duration;  Helen  was  the 
fairest  woman  of  the  age,  and  Venus  had  promis- 
ed Paris  the  son  of  Priam  to  reward  him  widi 
such  a  beauty.  [Ftd.  Paris  ]  The  arrival  of  Paris 
in  Sparta  was  the  cause  of  great  revolutions.  The 
absence  of  Menelaus  in  Crete  gave  opportuni- 
ties to  the  Trojan  prince  to  corrupt  the  fidelity 
of  Helen,  and  to  carry  away  home  what  the  god- 
dess of  beauty  had  promised  to  him  as  bis  due. 
This  action  was  highly  resented  by  Menelaus; 
he  reminded  the  Greek  princes  of  their  oath  and 
solemn  engagements  when  they  courted  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  immediately  all 
Greece  took  up  arms  to  defend  his  cause.  The 
combined  forces  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Bceotia, 
where  they  chose  Agamemnon  for  tbeirgeneral, 
and  Calchas  for  their  high  priest;  and  after  their 
applications  to  the  court  of  Priam  for  the  reco- 
very of  Helen  had  proved  fruitless,  they  march- 
ed to  meet  their  enemies  in  the  field.  During 
the  Trojan  war  Menelaus  behaved  with  ^oat 
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spirit  ud  oowtgdi  Md  Pwli  awt  htfe  Ml« 
^  bis  band,  Uftd  not  Veo««  iateiyowd  mm!  re* 
deened  him  frMa  oenaia  de«Ui.  Ue  alto  cs- 
Iffened  his  with  to  eogage  Hector,  bat  Agft- 
Biemooa  hiodered  him  from  figbliog  with  m 
poweKul  an  adtertarj.  In  the  tenth  )ear  of  tht 
Trojan  war,  Helen,  as  it  it  reported,  obtained 
the  forgiveneM  and  the  good  graces  of  Menelaus 
by  introducing  him,  with  Ulpeei,  the  night  that 
Troy  was  reduced  to  athee,  into  the  chamber  of 
Deipbobnt,  whom  ihe  had  married  aAer  the  death 
of  Parts.  This  pertkUoos  conduct  totally  recon- 
ciled her  to  her  first  husband;  and  she  retaroed 
with  him  to  Sparta,  during  a  voy«ge  of  eight 
tears.  He  died  some  time  aAer  bis  return.  He 
had  a  daughter  called  Hermiooe,  and  Nicostn- 
ttts  according  to  some,  by  Helen,  and  •  son  cali- 
nd  Megapeotlies  by  a  eoocobine.  Some  say  that 
Menelaus  went  to  Egypt  on  his  return  from  the 
Trujan  war  to  obtain  Helen,  who  had  been  de- 
taiued  there  by  the  king  of  the  country.  [Vid. 
Helena.]  The  palace  which  Meue  aut  once  in- 
habited was  still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias, 
•8  well  as  the  temple  which  bad  been  raised  to 
his  memuiy  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer. 
Od.  4,  Hu.  IL  1,  &c.-.«S^Mitod.  8,  e.  10.— 
Pmu.  9,  c.  U  and  19— Dwlys.  Cret  2,  &c.— 
Virg.  ^n.  2,  &c  —  Qiiinta.  Smyrrt.  14.— 
Ovid   Hemd.  6  and  iS-^Hifgin,  fab.  79.— 

JEiirfp.  in  fykie — Prtptrt.  2.— &«pJkoe(rj. 

A  lieutenant  of  Ptolemy  set  over  Salamis.    Po^ 

<9m.— Pans. A  city  of  Egypt     8trdh  14. 

A  mathematician  inj  the  age  of  the  empe* 

rar  Trajan. 

Menbihus  Agbitpa,  a  celebrated  Roman 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  consular  government  by  repeating 
the  well  known  fable  of  the  belly  and  limbs. 
He  flourishrd  496  B.  C.     Lw,  £,  c.  16,  82, 

88. A  Roman  consal. An  insane  person 

in  the  age  of  Horace. 

MKMiPHEON,  a  man  who  attempted  to  ofier 
Tioleucc  to  his  own  mother.  Ue  was  changed 
into  a  wild  beast.     Ovid  Jtfct.  7,  v.  887. 

ME)fE8,  the  Arst  king  of  Egypt  He  built 
the  town  of  Memphis  as  tt  is  generally  suppo- 
sed, and  deserved,  by  his  abilities  and  popula- 
rity, to  be  called  a  god  after  death.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  1  and  90.— /)tod   1 . 

Mknbsthei  Portob,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Bsetica. 

Mknbsteus,  or  Menesthbus,  or  Mnbs- 
THEDs,  a  son  of  Perens,  who  tiu  insinuated  bim- 
seir  into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens, 
that,  during  the  long  absence  of  Theseus,  he 
was  elected  king.  The  lawful  monarch  at  his 
return  home  was  expelled,  and  Muestheus  es- 
tablished his  usurpation  by  his  popularity  and 
great  moderation.  As  he  had  been  one  of 
Helen's  suitors,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at 
the  head  of  the  people  of  Atliens,  and  died  in 
his  retuin  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He  reigned 
23  years,  1206,  and  was  succeeded  by  De- 
mopboon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  Pl^.  in  The». 
• A  son  of  Ipbicrates  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  (he  Atbeoian  armies.     C.  JV>p.  in  Tim. 

Mbnbstbivs,  a  Graek  killed  by  Paria  in  the 
l^ojan  war. 
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by  Alexahder.    Cwii.  6,  c.  I. 

MBMiNBy  er  LoTarHAGffni  IvaoLA,  now 
Zcrts,  an  iilaBd  ob  the  catti  of  Aftica,  onar 
the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peopled  by  the  peopto 
of  Neriloa,  and  thence  called  AMISS.  PUm. 
»,  c.  7.— Stmft.  17.— StJ.  .  A.  8,  v.  818. 
MBMippay  one  of  the  AamnoBt  who  i 
£etet,&c. 
Mbnippidbb,  a  sob  of  Herenlea. 
Mbnipms,  a  Cynie  philoMipher  of  Pheeai* 
da  He  was  origiBally  a  slave,  BDd  obtained  Ui  ^^ 
liberty  with  a  sum  of  nsan^,  and  became  cae 
of  Ihe  greatest  nsnrcrs  at  Thebea.  Ue  grew 
so  desperate  from  the  contiBBal  rtproecbes  and 
insults  to  which  he  was  daily  exposed  on  ac- 
count of  his  meanness,  that  ha  destroyed  hina* 
self.  He  mote  18  books  of  satires  which 
have  been  lost.  M.  Varro  cooipoied  aatires 
in  imitation  of  bis  style,  and  called  tkem  Mtm 

nkpftmn. A  native  of  Stratonice  wbo  was 

preceptor  to  Cicero  for  seme  time.   Oic.  Br,  91 . 

Mkvivs,  a  plebeian  comal  at  Rome     He 

was  the  first  who  made  Ihe  roatram  at  Rome 

with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  Ihe  caeasy'^  ships. 

A  son  of  Lycnon,  killed  by  ifie  same  rhaa- 

derbolt  which  destroyed  his  father  Orid.  ih.  472. 

Mbmnis,  a  town  of  Assyria 
bitumen.     Cart  8,  e.  1. 

MBMODtf  TVS,  a  physiciaa.— ^ 
torian. 

MBirmcBVB,  a  Theban,  father  of  HippeaeaBa, 
Jocasta,  and  Creon.— A  yoang  Thehao,  son  of 
Creoo.  He  olTered  himself  to  death,  whea 
Tiresias,  to  ensure  victory  on  dm  siae  ef 
Thebes  against  the  Argive  forces,  ordered  the 
Thebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  deaceadanH  of 
those  who  sprang  from  the  drageb's  leeih,  aB4 
he  killed  himself  near  the  cave  wher«  Che 
dragon  of  Mars  had  formeriy  rmidcd.  The 
gods  required  this  sacrifice  becaaae  Ihe  dra- 
gon had  been  killed  by  Cadmat,  and  an  soaner 
was  Creon  dead  than  his  cooalrymcn  abiuned 
the  victory.  Stoi.  Theb.  10,  v.  614— EtiHp. 
Plutn.'-JipoUtd.  8,  c.  6  — Cic  7We.  1,  c  •«. 
Svpkoel.  sa  JIvtig. 

MBN4BTBS,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Oya*,  at 
the  naval  games  exhibited  by  JEncas  at  Che 
anoiversaiy  of  his  father^s  death.  He  wea 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Gyas  for  his  iaattesitiom, 
and  saved  himself  by  swimming  k>  a  rocik. 

Virg.  JEn   ii,  v.  161,  8tc. An  Arcak^ien 

killed  by  Tumns  in  the  war  of  faeai.  IdL  1ft. 
V.  617. 
Mbnoetiaobs.  Pid.  Menoetios. 
Mbncttios,  a  son  of  Actor  and  .Sgiam  ssflar 
her  amours  with  Jupiter.  He  leH  his  aeoUicr 
and  went  to  Opus,  where  he  had,  by  SUseaelc, 
or  according  to  others,  by  Philomela  er  Poly. 
mela,  Patroclos,  oAen  called  from  biim  Afenm^ 
Hades.     Mencetios  was  one  of  the  Ar;ge«MMita. 

•^poUed.  8,  c    24.— JVoaMT.  IL  1,  ▼.  307. 

Hygm.  Ihb.  97. 

Mbnon,  a  Tbessalian  commander  ias  ^s^  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus  the  younger  againat  bis  Iw^. 
ther  Artaxerxes.  He  was  dismisoest  ta^  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  his  Tellow  sd* 
Uiers.  £Kod.  14.— A  Tbessalian  reri»aeA  4tt 
fieedoBH  of  Atheas,  fhongh  he   farnisiMA  « 
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•  of  tuiUariei  to  Ae  people.-!P*-f  The 
oC  fiemir^mia.-— *A  sopliist  is  the 
«0ear  Socntei.— --One  of  the  ant  kien  of 
PbiTgia.     /Monys  MU A  icholar  of  Fhi< 

MgvopHlun ,  an  eanach  to  whom  Mithrt? 
4fttes,  when  cooqaeied  by  Pooipcy,  cntnttted 
<he  care  ef  h»  Ueoghter.     Menophilus  mer- 
4ered  the  priaeetw  for  fear  of  her  fallii^  into 
iie  encay^  bands-    AmmaA.  16. 
Mbiita  or  MiMTBE.     Piufe.  M»tfae. 
MiNTxt,  a  king  of  dw  TapbianB  in  JBlo- 
Ua,  800  of  Anchialoa,  in  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan i?ar. 
MsvTtstAy  a  town  of  Spain.  lie.  S6,  a.  17. 
MaMTo,  a  Boman  consul,  lu. 
MsirraR,  a  faiibfal  friend  of  UlyMes.— — - 

A  ton  of  Hercales. A  king  of  Sidooia  who 

fevoited  against  Artaxenes  Ocfaoa,  and  after- 
wards was  restoftd  to  favoor  by  his  ireaebery 

to  his  allies,  &e.    Diorf.  16. An  excellent 

artist  in  polishing  cops  and  engraving  flowers 
io  then.  Fiin.  SS,  c.  ll.^JtfeH.  9,  ep.  63, 
T.  16. 

MufTu.os,  a  Macedoaian  set  over  the  gar? 
risoo  whieb  Aatipater  had  stationed  at  Athens. 
He  attempled  in  vain  to  conrupt  the  innocence 
tTFaoetaa     /¥itf. 

MsKA,  a  priest  of  Veons.  Siat.  T%eb.  8,  ▼. 
418— *A  dog  of  karias,  who  by  bis  cries 
i^omd  BrigDoe  where  her  nwrdered  father 
had  been  thrown.  Immediately  after  (hb  du- 
ly, toe  daogbtor  hong  herself  in  despair, 
tbe  dag  pined  away,  aad  was  made  a  con- 
ttellalioo  m  the  heavens,  known  by  tbe  name 
of  Cani  (hid.  MtL  7,  v  S68 — ihfpn.  fab. 
180.-..dBliM.  HM,  Jhk,  7,  e.  S6. 

Maaa,  or  Mmaa,  one  of  the  Atlaatides  who 
manied  Tegeates  son  of  Lyeaon.  Pom  8, 
C.  46. 

Maacimn  Pbomomtobivm,  a  cape  of  Africa 
icar  Clypeiu  IM,  26,  c.  44,  1.  29,  e.  21.  - 
Flin.  5,  e.  4. 

MsacJhuvs,  a  eelebratod  god  of  antiquity, 
tailed  Hermes  by  the  Greeks.  There  were 
80  less  than  five  of  this  name  according  to  Ci- 
cero, a  son  of  Coelus  and  Lux;  a  son  of  Vo- 
kas  and  Coronia;  a  sod  of  the  Nile;  a  son  o 
Jflpiter  sad  Maia;  and  another  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Thant.  Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son 
of  Baecbas  and  Proserpine.  To  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  Maia,  the  actions  of  all  the  others 
have  been  probably  attributed,  as  he  is  toe 
most  fiuBons,  and  toe  best  known.  Mercury  was 
the  measenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in 
particular;  he  was  toe  patron  of  travellers  and 
of  shepherds;  he  conducted  the  souls  of  toe 
dead  tato  tbe  infernal  regions,  and  not  only 
presided  over  orators,  merchants,  declaimers, 
bat  be  was  also  toe  god  of  toieves,  pickpockets, 
aad  all  disbocest  persons.  His  name  is  de- 
rived •  aiereifruf ,  because  he  was  toe  god  of 
merchandise  among  the  Latins.  He  was  bom, 
accordiag  to  tbe  more  reeeired  opinion,  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  mount  Gyllene,  and  in  his  iolbncy  he 
was  iotrusled  to  the  care  of  the  Seasons.  The 
day  tibat  he  was  bom,  or  more  properly  toe  fol- 
lowing day,  be  gave  an  early  proof  of  bis 
erafUfiisB  and  dishaaesty,  in  stealing  away  toe 


e«M  of  Admetna  which  Apollo  tended.    U^ 

gave  another  proof  of  faia  thievish  prnpensiCfi 
by  takiag  alio  the  quiver  und  arrows  of  the 
divine  shepherd,  and  he  increased  his  fame  lif 
rohbffig  Neptune  of  his  trident,  Venus  of  bar 
girdle,  Mars  of  bis  sword,  Jupiter  of  his  scaptra, 
aad  Vttlcaa  of  aiaqy  ef  his  mechanical  instm- 
meals.  Those  specimens  of  his  ait  reoom- 
mendad  him  to  the  notice  of  toe  gods,  and  Ju- 
piter took  him  as  his  messenger,  mterpreter« 
and  cup4)earer  ia  toe  assembly  of  the  gods. 
This  1n«t  office  be  discharged  till  the  promo* 
tion  of  Ganymede.  He  was  presented  by  the 
king  of  heaven  with  a  winged  cap  called  p^losKf^ 
and  wito  wings  for  his  feet  calle<f  loiorta.  Ha 
bad  also  a  short  sword  called  Aerpc,  which  h* 
lent  to  Perseus.  With  toese  he  was  enabled 
to  ga  into  whatever  part  of  tbe  universe  ha 
pleased  wito  toe  greatest  celerity,  and  beaidca 
he  was  permitted  to  make  himself  invisible,  aad 
to  assume  whatever  shape  he  pleaaed.  A| 
messenger  of  Jupiter  he  was  entrusted  wito  all 
his  secrets.  He  was  tbe  ambassador  aad  plenipa* 
tentiary  of  the  gods,  nod  be  ^vas  coaoeraed  to 
all  alliauces  and  treaties.  He  was  the  conft- 
dent  of  Jupiter's  amours,  and  he  often  was  set  to 
watch  over  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  Juno. 
The  mvention  of  toe  lyre  and  its  seven  strioge 
is  ascribed  to  him.  This  he  gave  to  Apollo, 
and  received  in  exchange  tbe  celebrated  ca- 
duceus  wito  which  toe  god  of  poetry  used  to 
drive  toe  flocks  of  king  Admetua.  [Fid.  Ca* 
duceus]  In  the  wars  of  toe  giants  against  toe 
gods,  Mercary  showed  himself  brave,  spirited, 
and  active.  He  delivered  Mars  from  toe  long 
eoafinemeat  which  he  suffered  firom  the  su- 
perior power  of  the  Aloides.  He  purified  toe 
Danaides  of  toe  murder  of  their  husbands,  be 
tied  Ixion  to  hia  wheel  in  toe  infernal  regiona, 
he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  he  sold 
Hercules  to  Omphale  the  queen  of  Lydia,  be 
oondttcted  Priam  to  toe  tent  of  Achilles,  to  re* 
deem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector,  and  he  car- 
ried toe  infant  Bacchus  to  toe  nymphs  of  Nyia. 
Meroaiy  had  many  surnames  and  epitoets.  He 
was  calted  Cyllenius,  Caduceator,  Acacetos, 
from  Acacua,  an  Arcadian ;  Acacesius,  Tri- 
cephalos.  Triplex,  Cbtoopius,  Camillos,  Ago- 
neus,  Delias,  Areas,  fcc.  His  children  era 
also  numerous  as  well  as  his  amoors.  He  waa 
fatoer  of  Aatolycns,  by  Cbione;  MyrtUIus,  by 
Cleobula;  Libys,  by  Libya;  Echioo  and  £uiy- 
tus,  by  Antianira;  Cepbalus,  by  Creusa;  Prylia, 
by  Issa;  and  of  Priapas,  according  to  some. 
He  was  also  fatoer  of  Hermaphroditos,  by 
Venus;  of  Eudorus,  by  Polimela;  of  Pan,  1^ 
Dryope,  or  Penelope.  His  worship  was  well 
established,  particularly  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Itoly.  He  was  worshipped  at  Tanagra  in 
BcBOtia,  under  toe  name  of  Criophorus,  and 
represented  as  carrying  a  ram  on  bis  shoulders^ 
because  bo  delivered  toe  inhabitonts  from  tho 
pestilence  by  telling  toem  to  carry  a  ram  in 
that  manner  round  toe  walls  of  toeir  city.  The. 
Roman  merchants  yearly  celebrated  a  festival 
on  toe  15to  of  May,  in  honour  of  Mercury,  in 
a  temple  near  toe  Circus  Maximus.  A  preg- 
nant sow  waa  toen  sacrificed  and  sometimcsa 
calf,  and  particularly  tbe  tongues  af  anim* 
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wtm  oflered4  After  the  votaries  had  sprinkled 
themtelTei  with  water  with  laurel  leavetf  they 
eSknd  prayers  to  the  divinity,  aud  entreated 
him  to  be  favourable  to  them,  and  to  foipve 
whatever  artful  neasnres,  false  oaths  or  false- 
hoods they  bad  used  or  ottered  in  the  pursuit  of 
gam.  Somettnes  Mercory  appears  on  monnments 
with  a  large  cloak  round  bis  arm,  or  tied  under 
his  chin.  The  chief  ensigns  of  his  power  and 
offices  are  his  caducew,  his  peUuus,  and  his 
toloria  Sometimes  he  is  represented  sitting 
upon  a  cray  fish,  holding  in  one  band  his  ca- 
duceus,  and  in  the  other  tbe  claws  of  the  iish. 
At  other  times  he  is  like  a  young  man  wiihoot 
a  beard,  holding  in  one  band  a  purse,  as  being 
a  tutelary  god  of  merchants,  with  a  cock  on 
his  wrists  as  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  and  at 
his  feet  a  goat,  a  scorpion,  and  a  fly.  Some  of  his 
atatues  represented  him  as  ayooth/octno  eneto. 
Sometimes  he  rests  his  foot  upon  a  tortoise.  In 
S^pt  his  statues  represented  him  with  the 
head  of  a  dog,  whence  he  was  often  confound- 
ed with  Anubis,  and  received  the  sacrifice  of  a 
ttork.  Offerings  of  milk  and  honey  were  made 
because  he  was  tbe  god  of  eloquence,  whose 
powers  were  sweet  and  persuasive.  The  Greeks  < 
and  Romans  offered  tongues  to  him  by  throw- 
ing tbem  into  tbe  Are,  as  be  was  the  patron  of ; 
speaking,  of  which  the  tongue  is  the  organ.  I 
Sometimes  his  statues  represent  him  as  without  i 
arms,  because,  according  to  some,  the  power  of 
«>eech  can  prevail  over  every  thing  even  without 
the  assistance  of  arms.  Homer.  Od.  1,  &c.  R, 
1,  &c.  Hifmn.  in  Merc* — Lucton.  in  Mort. 
Dud.'^iMd.  Fffsf.  5,  V.  667.  Met.  1,  4,  11, 
14 — MarHal,  9,  ep.  Sb.-^SM.  Tkdt.  4.— 
Paw.  1,  7,  8  and  9.— OiT^Anu.— /'iiiC.  in 
Aiim.-- Forro  de  L.  L.  6.— P^uto  in  Phad.— 
Uv.  3$.-^Virg.  O.  I.  JF/n.  1,  v.  4S.-^Diod.  4 
and  b.—JipoUod,  1,  2  and  S. — ^^poUon.  Arg, 
L^Horai,  1,  od.  10.— Hi/gin.  fab.  P.  A.  2  — 
Tzetz.  in  Lye,  219.— Cie.  de  MU  D.^^Lacttm- 

fiitf — Philostr,    1.    Icon.    c.    27 Manil.^ 

Maerob,    1,    StU.    c    19. Trismegistos,  a 

priest  and  philosopher  of  Egypt,  who  taught  his 
eountrymen  how  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and 
measure  their  lands,  and  to  understand  biero- 
giypbics.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Osiris,  and 
wrote  40  books  on  theology,  medicine,  and 
geography,  from  which  Sanchoniatbon  the  Phoe- 
nician historian  has  taken  bis  tbeogonia.  Diod. 
1  and  b.^Phu.  de  hid,  Sf  Os — Cie,  S,  de 
JVa<.  D. 

Mbrbtriz,  a  name  under  which  Venus  was 
worshipped  at  Abydos  and  at  Samos,  because 
both  those  places  had  been  benefited  by  the  in- 
trigues or  tbe  influence  of  courtezans.  JIthen. 
IS. 

M£iu5kbs,  a  charioteer  of  Idomeneus  king 
of  Crete  during  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Molos, 
a  Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidii.  He  signalized 
himself  before  Troy,  and  fought  with  Deiphobus 
the  son  of  Priam,  whom  be  wounded.  He  was 
greatly  admired  by  tbe  CretanI,  who  even  paid 
him  divine  honours  after  death.  Horai.  1,  od. 
6,  V.  16.— Homer.  U,  2,  &c— Didyj.  Cret.  1, 

au5.— Op«.  Jlfel.  IS,  fab.  I A  brother  of 

Jason  son  of  iEson,  famous  for  his  great  opu- 
i9Dce  and  for  his  avarice.    Polyon.  6,  c.  1. 


MaurihuM,  a  aentaor.    (hid.  Ma,  12,  n 

306.-' — A  Trojan  killed  by  Aodlochos. ^A 

son  of  Jason  and  Medea,  who  was  ihther  to  Has 
of  Corinth.    Pons.  2,  c.  S. 

MsRUNaDA,  a  raee  of  kings  in  Lydia  of 
which  Gyges  was  the  first  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  till  the  reignr  of  Croesus,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyras  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  descendants  of  the  Heraclide,  and  nro« 
bably  received  the  name  of  Mermnadse  from 
Mermnas,  one  of  their  own  family.  They  were 
descended  from  Lemnos,  or  according  to  others, 
from  Agelaus  tbe  son  of  Omphale  by  Hercules. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  7  and  14. 

MnaoB,  now  Aiia6ta,  an  island  of  Ethiopia 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for 
its  wines.  Its  original  name  was  Sobo,  and 
Cambyses  gave  it  that  of  Meroe  firom  his  sister. 
8tnd>.  17.— Herodoe.  2,  c.  SI.— Plin.  2,  c.  17S. 
— Jtfe/a,  1.— Lngm.  4,  V.  S8S,  1. 10,  v.  163  and 


Mbr5pb,  one  of  the  Aflantides.  She  i 
ried  Sisyphus  son  of  iEolos,  and,  like  her  si»* 
ters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation  after  death. 
[  Vid,  Pleiades.]  It  is  said,  that  in  tbe  constel- 
lation of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of  Merope  ap» 
pears  more  dim  and  obscore  than  the  r^  be* 
cause  she,  as  tbe  poets  observe,  married  a 
mortal,  while  her  sisters  married  some  of  the 
gods,  or  their  descendants.    Ovid  Fast.  4,  t., 

176.— Diod.  4.^Hygin.  fab.   192 jfpottod. 

1,  c.  9. A  dau^ter  of  Cypselus  who  mar- 
ried Cresphontes  king  of  Mefsenia,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children.  Her  husbsind  and  two 
of  her  children  were  murdered  by  Polypbontes. 
The  murderer  obliged  her  to  many  him,  and 
she  would  have  been  forced  to  comply  had  not 
Egyptus  or  Telepbontes,  her  Sd  son,  revenged 
bis  father's  death  by  assassinating  Polypbontes. 
ApoUod,  2,  c.  6  — Poiu.  4,  c  3. ^A  daugh- 
ter of  (Enopion  beloved  by  Orion.    JipcUod,  1, 

c.  4. A  dangbter  of  the  Cebrenos  who  mar> 

ried  .Ssacus  tbe  son  of  Priam. A  daughter 

of  Erechtfaeus  mother  of  Ihedalus.  PUa.  m 
7%es. — A  daughter  of  Pandarns. — ^A  dangh- 
ter  of  tbe  river  Sangarins  who  married  king 
Priam. 

Mbrops,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
married  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanidei.  He 
was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among 
tbe  constellations.     Omd.  Met   1,  v.  763. — 

J§poUod.  3,^Hygin,  P.  Ji.  2,  c.  16. A  cele* 

brated  soothsayer  of  Peroosus  in  Troas,  who 
foretold  the  death  of  his  sons  Adrastus  and 
Amphius,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war. 
They  slighted  their  father's  advice,  and  were 

killed  by  Diomedes.    Hcmer.  II  2. One  oT 

the  companions  of  iEneas,  killed  by  Tnmns. 
Virg  JEn.  9,  v.  702. 

Meros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter. It  is  ealled  by  Pliny,  6,  c.  21,  Nysa.  Bae> 
chos  was  educated  upon  it,  whence  arose  the 
fable  that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh 
(/u*g^)  of  his  father.  Mela,  2,  c  7.— Ptou 
8,  c.  13.— Ourf  8,  c.  10.— Diod.  1. 

MERifLA  Corn,  a  Roman  who  fought  against 
the  Gauls,  and  was  made  consul  by  Octavius  in 
the  place  of  Cinna.  He  sometime  after  kUled 
himself  in  despair,  lu.    Plluf. 
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MkiuXtbs,  an  emiach  in  Penisi  HtftA  9&n 
by  order  of  Pfti^tif,  because  he  bftd  cat  off  the 
head  and  right  haad  of  Cyras.  Plui,  in  Max. 

Mbsabius,  a  mounlaiD  of  Bceotia,  haagiog 
over  the  Enripiin.    I^aus.  9,  c.  S3. 

BIesapia,  an  aBcient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Mbsaobivs,  a  serrant  of  Eameas,  the  8iew-> 
wd  of  Ulysses.    Homer,  (ML  14,  v.  449. 

Mbsbmbria,  noiv  Jtfefleurta,  a  maritime  city 
jof  Thrace.    Hence  Mtumbriacw.     Ovid,  1, 

TritC  6,T.  37. ^Another  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Lissus. 

Mesewb,  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  where  Apa- 
mea  was  built,  now  DistL    Plin.  6,  c  21. 

Mbsomedbs,  a  lyric  poet  in  the  age  of  the 
emperor  Antoninos. 

MbsopotImia,  a  conntry  of  Asia  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  its  sitoation  (/uio-^  ^ro- 
TAfA^  )  frsdoeeti  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
It  is  yeariy  inundated  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
water  properly  conveyed  over  the  country  by 
canals.  It  is  now  called  DuKrhte,  Strab,  2. — 
MeUy  1,  c.  11.— Cie.  deMt.  D,  2,  c.  M, 

Mbssala,  a  name  of  Valerius  Corvinus,  from 
his  having  conquered  Messana  in  Sicily.  This 
family  was  very  ancient;  the  most  celebrated 
was  a  friend  of  Brutus,  who  ^eiased  the  camp  of 
Augustus  at  Pbilippi.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
conciled to  AuguBtus,  and  died  A.  D.  9,  in  his 

77th  year.    PltU. Another  consul,  &c. 

The  father  of  Valeria  who  married  the  dictator 

Sylla.    id, A  great  flatterer  at  the  court  of 

Tiberius. ^A  governor  of  Syria. A  tri- 
bune in  one  of  the  Roman  legions  during  the 
civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius,  of 
which  he  wrote  an  historical  account  mentioned 

by  Tacitus.    Orat.  14. A  consul  with  Do- 

BiitiaSy  Aic.— -A  painter  at  Rome,  who  flou- 
zished  B.  C.  236.— —A  writer  whose  book,  de 
JhigvtHprogenie  wak  edited  12mo.  L.  Bat  1648. 

MbssalIna  Valbma,  a  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatns.  She  married  the  emperor  Claudius, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruelties  and  in- 
continence. Her  husband's  palace  was  not  the 
only  seat  of  her  lasciviousness,  but  she  prosti- 
tuted herself  in  the  public  streets,  and  few  men 
there  were  at  Rome  who  could  not  boast  of 
having  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  impure  Mes- 
salina.  Her  extravagancies  at  last  irritated  her 
husband;  he  commanded  her  to  appear  before 
him  to  answer  to  all  the  accusations  which  were 
brouf^t  against  her,  upon  which  she  attempted 
to  destroy  herself,  and  when  her  coorage  failed, 
«ne  of  the  tribunes,  who  had  been  sent  to  her, 
despatched  her  vrith  his  sword,  A.  D.  4$.  It  is 
in  speaking  of  her  debaucheries  and  lewdness 
fliat  a  celebrated  satirist  says, 

Et  lossato  mrisj  needum  softoto,  reeesiU, 
/ttv.— Tacit,  ^nn,  11,  c.  37.— Sttet.  in  Clmtd. 

_IHo. Another  called  also  Slatilia.    She 

was  descended  of  a  consular  family,  and  mar- 
ried the  consul  Atticus  Vistinus  whom  Nero 
murdered.  She  received  with  great  marks  of 
tenderness  her  husband's  murderer,  and  mai^ 
ried  him.  She  had  married  four  husbands  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  imperial  throne;  and  after 
the  death  of  Nero  she  retired  to  literary  pnr- 
snits,  and  peaceAil  oecnpationi.  Otho  courted 
her,  and  would  have  married  hat  had  he  not 


dettroytd  faimielf.  InhislastnoBODtihewroti 
her  a  very  pathetic  and  consolatory  letter,  &c. 
TacU,  ^nn. 

MBssAumrs  M.  Valbr,  a  Roman  officer  iB 
the  reign  of  Tiberias.  He  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  D'fclmatia,  and  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  and  by  his  attempts 
to  persuade  the  Romans  of  the  necessity  of  sq^ 
fering  women  to  accompany  the  camps  on  their 

different  expeditions.     Tadt.  JSnn,  3. One 

of  Domitian*s  informers.— A  flatterer  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius. 

Messana,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Sicily  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from 
Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zoneie,  and  was 
founded  1600  yean  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  inhabitants,  being  continually  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  people  of  Coma,  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  with  them  repelled  the  enemy. 
Aner  this  victorious  campaign,  the  Messenians 
entered  Zande,  and  lived  in  such  intimacy  with 
the  inhabitants  that  they  changed  their  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  Messenians,  and  calldl 
their  city  Messana.  Another  account  says,  that 
Anazilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  made  war  against 
the  Zandeans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes- 
senians of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  aAer  he  had 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the  con- 
quered city  Messana  in  compliment  to  his  allies, 
about  494  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Afler 
this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Mamertini  took 
possession  of  it  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
neighboorin|  country.  [Fid.  Mamertini.]  tt 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  for  some  time  the  chief  of  their  pos- 
sessions ia  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Messenii,  Messanienses,  and  Mamertini.  The 
straits  of  Messana  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  very  dangerous,  especially  by  the  ancients, 
on  account  uf  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  and 
the  irregular  and  violent  flovring  and  ebbing  of 
the  sea.  6'lra6.  e.—Jtfeia,  2,  c.  7 — Paus.  4,  c. 
28.— Diod.  4  ^Tkueyd,  1,  &c.— iferodrt.  6,  c. 
23,  I.  7,  c.  28. 

Mbssapia,  a  country  of  Italy,  between  Ta- 
rentum  and  Bmndusium.  It  is  the  same  as  Ca- 
labria. It  received  its  name  from  Messapus, 
the  son  of  Neptune,  who  left  a  part  of  Bceotia 
called  JMessopta,  and  came  to  Italy,  where  he 
assisted  the  Rutulians  against  iEneas.  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  V.  613.— rif^.  .JBn.  7,  v.  691, 1.  8,  v. 
6,  I.  9,  V.  27. 

Mbssatis,  a  town  of  A'chaia.  Pmu.  7,  c.  18. 

Mbssb,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Citfaera.  Stat. 
1.  Theb.  4,  v.  226. 

Mbsseis,  a  fountain  of  Thessaly.    StrtA.  9. 

Mbssbne,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  who  married  Polycaon  son  of  Lelex,  king 
of  Laconia.  She  eneonraged  her  husband  fa 
levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Peloponnesus, 
which,  sifter  it  had  been  conquered,  received 
ber  name.  She  received  divine  honours  after 
her  death,  and  had  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Ithome,  where  her  statue  was  madehalf  of  gold 
and  half  of  Parian  marble.-— Pous.  4,  c.  1  and 
IS. 

Messene  or  Mbbsena,  now  Mawra^Matra,  a 
city  iA  the  Pelopoonesnsf  the  capital  of  the  ooan- 
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Iqr  ctUed  BlflMMia.  The  inhabitaato  ban  ran- 
4md  themieivas  famout  Cbr  the  iraf  which  thej 
carried  oo  against  the  Spartaos,  and  which  re- 
aeiFed  the  appeUatioa  of  tba  Mt$8eman  war. 
The  first  Messaaiaii  war  arose  from  the  follow- 
ifig  circumstances:  The  Mesaeoiaos  offered  via* 
la^ce  ■  to  som^  Spartao  women  who  had  anem- 
bled  to  ofier  sacrifices  in  a  temple,  which  was 
aommoD  to  both  nations,  and  which  stood  on  the 
borders  of  their  respective  territories,  and  be- 
■des  they  killed  Teleelus,  the  Spartan  king, 
who  attempted  to  defend  the  innocence  of  the 
females.    This  account,  according  to  the  Spar- 
tan traditions,  is  contradicted  by  the  Messe- 
■ians,  who  observe  that  Teleelus  with  a  chosen 
body  of  Spartans  assembled  at  the  temple,  be- 
^ra  mentioned,  disguised  in  women's  clothes, 
and  all  secretly  anned  with  daggers.   This  hos- 
tile  preparation  was  to  surprise  some  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants;  and  in  a  quarrel  which 
toon   after  arose,  Teleelus  and  his  associates 
were  all  killed.  These  quarrels  were  the  cause 
of  the  first  Mcssenian  war,  which  began  B.  C. 
143  years.    It  was  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
spirit  00  both  sides,  and  after  many  obstinate 
and  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  and  eontinu- 
ad  for  19  years,  it  was  at  last  finished  by  the 
taking  of  Itbome  by  the  Spartans,  a  place  which 
had  stood  a  siege  of  ten  years,  and  been  defend- 
ed  with  all  the  power  of  the  Messeolans.     The 
insults  to  which  the  conquered  Masseniaas  ware 
aontinually  exposed,  at  last  excited  their  resent- 
ment, and  they  resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 
They  suddenly  revolted,  and  the  second  Messe- 
nian  war  was  begun  686  B.  C.  and  continued 
14  years.    The  Messenians  at  first  gained  some 
advantages,  bat  a  fatal  battle  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war  so  totally  disheartened  them  that  they 
fled  to  Ira,  where  they  resolved  to  maintain  aa 
obstinate  siege  against  th^ir  victorious  pursuers. 
The  Spartans  were  assisted  by  the  Samians  in 
besieging  Ira,  and  the  Messenians  were  at  last 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  superior  power  of  their 
adversaries.    The  taking  of  Ira,  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, after  a  siege  of  11  years,  put  an  end 
to  the  second  Messenian  war.  Peace  was  re-es- 
tablished for  some  time  in  Peloponnesus,  bat 
afler  the  expiration  of  200  years,  the  Messe- 
nians attempted  a  third  time  to  free  themselves 
firom  the  power  of  Lacedsemon,  B.  C.  466.  At 
that  time  the  Helots  had  revolted  from  the  Spar* 
tans,  and  the  Messenians,  by  joining  their  forces 
10  these  wretched  slaves,  looked  upon  their  res- 
pective calamities  as  common,  and  thought  them- 
selves closely  interested  in  each  other's  welfare. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  assisted  by  the  Athe- 
Diaos,  but  they  soon  grew  jealous  of  one  ano- 
ther's power,  aiad  their  political  connexion  end- 
ed in  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  and  at  last  in 
open  war.    Itbome  vvas  the  place  in  which  the 
Messenians  had  a  second  time  gathered  all  their 
forces,  and  though  ten  years  had  already  elaps- 
ed, both  parties  seemed  equally  confident  of  vic- 
toty.    The  Spartans  were  afraid  of  stormina 
Ithome,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  threatened 
them  with  the  greatest  calamities,  if  they  offer- 
ed any  violence  to  a  place  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  Apollo.  The  Messenians,  how- 
aver,  ware  soon  obliged  to  sobnit  to  their  vie* 


iMioui  ftaMaiiae,  B.  C.  46S,  ud  thcj  tiail- 
sentod  to  leave  thair  native  conatry,  and  totally 
to  depart  from  the  F^ponnesus,  solemnly  pn>- 
mising  that  if  they  ever  returned  into  Massenia, 
they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  sold  as  slavea. 
The  Messenians  opoa  this,  miserably  exiled,  ap- 
plied to  the  Athenians  for  protection,  and  were 
permitted  to  inhabit  Naupactus,  wheacesome 
of  them  were  afterwards  removed  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  territories  in  Messenia, 
during  the  Felopoanesian  war.  The  third  Mea- 
sentao  war  was  productive  of  great  revolationi 
in  Qreece,  and  though  almost  a  private  quarrel, 
it  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  ail  the  neighs 
booring  states,  and  faqdlad  the  flames  of  dissen- 
tion  every  where.  Every  state  took  op  arms  aa 
if  in  its  own  defence,  or  to  prevent  additional 
power  and  dominion  to  be  lodged  in  the  handa 
of  its  rivals.  The  descendanto  of  the  Messe- 
nians  at  last  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  B.  C. 
970,  after  a  long  banishment  of  300  years. 

Pmu,  Mm.  &c.-~JtM(i«.  S,  c.  4,  &c Sirtb. 

6,  &c — Tkneyd,  1,  &c.^Diod.  1 1,  &c.— />Ail. 
in  Cym.  k^.-^Pobfixn.  S.-^Poi^.  4,  ke. 

Mbssbkia,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  situ- 
ate between  Laconia,  £lis,  Arcadia^  and  the 
sea.  its  chief  city  is  Messeoa.  [Ftd.  Mea- 
sane.3 

Mbstoa,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
who  married  Lysidice,  daughter  of  Pelops,  by 

whom  he  had  Hippothoe. A  sooof  Pterilaat. 

Of  Priam.    JifmU9d. 

Mbsvla,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabioes. 

MbtIbub,  a  tyrant  of  the  Privemates.    He 
was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  eousecrated  to- 
the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  bad  been  baaisb- 
ed  fipom  bis  kingdom  by  hit  subjects.  Vvrg.  JEn,    * 
11,  V.  640. 

Metaoitnu,  a  festival  ia  honour  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  by  the  inhabitaBts  of  Me/ite,  who 
migrated  to  Attica.  It  receires  its  name  fron 
its  being  observed  in  the  month  called  MeiagiK 
nion. 

MbtamIra,  the  wifeof  Celeus,  kfa^  of  Eleii- 
sis,  who  first  taught  maakiod  agriculture.  She 
is  also  called  Meganira.  JfyoUod,  1,  e.  5. 

MBTAPowTUif,  a  towa  of  Lucaaia  in  Italy, 
founded  about  1269  years  B.C.  by  Metabua, 
the  father  of  Camilla,  or  Epeus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Nestor.  Pythagoras  retired  there  ibr 
some  time,  and  perished  in  a  sedition.  Annihal 
made  it  his  head  quarters  when  in  that  part  of 
Italy,  and  its  attachment  to  Carthage  was  a^ 
terwards  severely  punished  by  the  Roman  coe- 
querors,  who  destroyed  its  liberlles  and  inde- 
pendence. A  few  broken  pillars  of  marble  are 
now  the  only  vestiges  of  Metapontum.  8trdk  6. 
-^JHela,  2,  c.  4.— Jtidtn.  12,  c.  2.— Lla.  1,  8, 
26,  27,  be. 

METAPOMnrs,  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  who  marri- 
ed Theana.  [Ftd.  Theana.]  %r»*  f«b*  >^- 
MBTAtratrs,  now  Meirp,  a  town  with  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii.  The  river  Metaorus  falls  into  the  Tyir- 
bene  sea  above  Sicily,  and  is  famous  for  the  de- 
feat of  Asdrobol  by  the  consuls  Livy  and  Nero.. 
HortU.  4,  od.  4,  ▼.  S8.--.Me(a,  2,  c.  4.-*JL«wbii, 
2,  V.  496. 
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llsnuai  te  wift  of  Bytla. 
MersLU,  the  surname  of  the  ftmilf  of  the 
CsciJii  at  Rome,  the  most  hnowo  of  whom 
irere^A  general  who  defeated  the  Achaeans, 
tooK  Thebes,  and  invaded  Macedonia,  &c— -* 
Q,  Cxcilius,  who  rendered  himself  illustrious  by 
his  successes  against  Jugortha  the  Numidian 
king,  from  whi<£  he  was  somamed  AWifiuKew. 
He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the  celebrated  Ma- 
rius,  as  his  lieutenant,  and  he  had  sood  cause  to 
repent  of  the  confidence  he  had  placed  in  him. 
Manus  raised  himself  to  power  by  defaming  the 
character  of  his  benefactor,  and  MeteHus  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  accused  of  extortion  and 
iiJ-management.  Marias  was  appointed  succes- 
sor to  finish  the  Numidian  war,  and  Metellus 
was  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  knights,  who 
observed  that  the  orobity  of  his  whole  lifb  and 
the  greatoess  of  his  exploits  were  greater  proofs 
of  his  innocence*  than  the  most  powerful  argu- 
xuents.  Cte.  de  Oral.  1,  c  48.— ^oUust.  de  BtU, 

Jug ^L.  CsBcilius,  another,  who  saved  from 

the  flames  the  palladium,  when  Vesta's  temple 
was  on  fire.  He  was  then  ligh  priest  He  lost 
his  sight  and  one  of  his  arma  in  doing  it,  and 
the  senate,  to  reward  his  zeal  and  piety,  per- 
mitted him  always  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate 
house  in  a  chariot,  an  honour  which  no  one  had 
ever  before  enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  led  in  bis  triumph  IS  generals,  and  120 
elephants  taken  from  the  enemy.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  dictatorship,  and  the  office  of 

master  of  horse,  &c. Q.  Ceciltus  Celer, 

another  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirit- 
ed exertions  against  Catiline.  He  married  Glo- 
dia  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  disgraced  him  by 
her  incontinence  and  lasciviousness.  He  died 
57  years  before  Christ  He  was  greatly  lament- 
ed by  Cicero,  who  shed  tears  at  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  most  faithful  and  valuable  friends.  Cic. 
d$  Cirt— -»Li.  Csecilius,  a  tribune  in  the  civil 
wars  of  J.  CsBsar  and  Pompey.  He  favoured 
the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  opposed  Caesar  when 
be  entered  Rome  widi  a  victorious  army.  He 
refused  to  open  the  gates  of  Saturn's  temple,  in 
which  were  deposited  great  treasures,  upon 
which  they  were  broke  open  by  CsBsar,  and  Me- 

tellns  retired,  when  threatened  with  death. 

4^  CaeeilittSt  the  grandson  of  the  high  priest, 
who  saved  the  palladium  from  the  flames,  was 
a  warlike  general,  who,  from  his  conquest  of 
Crete  and  Macedonia,  was  somamed  ^ocedbm- 
cus.  He  had  six  sons,  of  which  four  are  parti- 
Cttlariy  mentioned  by  Plutarch  < ;Q.  Csecili- 
us, sumamed  BeUaneWf  from  his  conquest  of 

the  Beleares. L.  Cascilios,  sumamed  Dia- 

dematvSf  but  supposed  tlie  same  as  (hat  called 
Lucius  with  the  somame  of  DalmaHcus,  from 
a  victoiy  obtained  over  the  Dalmatians  during 

his  consulship  with  Mutius  Scsvola. Cains 

CflBcilitts,  sumamed  CttprarivSy  who  was  con- 
sul with  Carbo,  A.  U.  C.  641 The  fourth 

was  Marcus,  and  of  these  four  brothers  it  is 
remarkable,  that  two  of  them  triumphed  in  one 
day,  but  over  what  nations  is  not  mentioned  by 
JEutrop,  4. Nepos,  a  consul,  &c. Ano- 
ther, who  aecnsed  C.  Curio,  his  father's  de- 


tnwlor,  and  who  alio  vented  hit  Nteataant 
against  Cicero  when  going  to  banishment.-—-. 
Another,  who,  as  tribune,  opposed  the  ambittoa 

of  Julius  CsBsar. A  general  of  the  Romaa 

armies  against  the  Sicilians  and  Carfbaginiaat. 
Before  he  marched  he  offered  sacrifices  to  all 
the  gods,  except  Vesta,  for  which  n^eet  the 
goddess  was  so  incensed,  that  she  demanded 
the  blood  of  his  daughter  Metella.  When  Me- 
telle  was  going  to  be  immolated,  the  goddess 
placed  a  heifer  in  her  place,  and  carried  her 
to  a  temple  at  Laouvium,  of  which  she  became 
the  pnestess.-*— Lucius  Cecilius,  or'  Qumtns, 
sumamed  CreHcua,  from  his  conquest  in  Crete> 
B.  C.  66,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  son  of 
Metellus  Macedonicus.^— -Cimber,  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  J.  Ciesar.  It  was  he  who 
gave  the  signal  to  attack  and  murder  the  dicta* 

tor  in  the  senate-house.- ^Pios,  a  general  io 

Spain,  against  Sertorius,  on  whose  bead  be  set 
a  price  of  100  talents,  and  20,000  acresTof  land. 
He  distinguished  himself  also  io  the  Marsiaa 
war,  and  was  high  priest  He  obtained  tbe 
name  of  Piua  from  the  sorrow  be  showed  dui^ 
ing  the  banishnient  of  his  father  Metellus  Ait- 
mdieva,  whom  be  caused  to  be  recalled.     /*<u 

tne,  2,  c.  5. — SMut.  Jug,  44. A  consul 

who  commanded  in  Africa,  &c.     Val^  Mmx 

P/in.— P/tit— Liu.— Paterc.  2.— fW.  8,  c.  8. 
-^Pmu.  1,  c.  8  and  IS.— Cic.  in  Tusc.  9k.-^ 
Juv.  8,  V.  138. — ^ppian.  Civ.—Casar,  btIL 
Civ.—SaUua.  in  Jug, 

Metharma,  a  daughter  of  Pygmalion  king  of 
Cyprus,  and  mother  of  Adonis  by  Cinyras,  fce. 
^ollod,  8,  c.  14. 

Metbion,  the  father  of  Phoibas,  &g.  (hid* 
MeU  5,  fab.  8. 

Methodius,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  maintain* 
ed  a  controversy  against  Porphyry.  Th^  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1657. 

Methonb,  a  tovm  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
king  Philip  gained  his  first  battle  over  tbe 
Athenians,  B.  C.  860.— A  town  of  Mace- 
donia, sooth  of  Pella,  in  the  siege  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Jttsfui.  7,  c.  6,  Philip  lost  his  right 

eye. ^Another  in  Magnesia.    Homer.  IL  2, 

V.  71. 

Methtdrium,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
Megalopolis.     VaL  Ftaec. 

METHTMKi,  (now  Poffo  Petero),  a  town  of' 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its  name 
from  a  daughter  of  Macarens.  It  is  the  second 
city  of  the  island  in  greatness,  population,  and 
opulence,  and  its  territory  is  fraitful,  and  the 
wines  it  produces,  excellent,  it  was  the  native 
place  of  Anon.  When  the  whole  island  of  Les- 
bos revolted  from  the  power  of  tbe  Athenians, 
Methymna  alone  remained  firm  to  its  ancient 
allies.  Diod.  5.— 7%iici/d,  8 — Horat,  2,  sat. 
8,  c.  bO.—Virg,  G,  3,  v.  90. 

Mbtiadvsa,  a  daughter  of  Eupalamus,  who 
married  Cecrops,  bv  whom  she  bad  Pandion. 
^pollod.  8,  c.  16. 

Metilia  Lbx,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  586,  to 
settle  the  power  of  the  dictator  and  of  his  mas- 
ter of  horse,  within  certain  bounds. 

Mbtiui,  a  patrician  family  brought  from 
Alba  to  Rome,  by  TuUas  HostUius.    Dtonui 
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Mktilius,  a  man  who  accused  Fabim  Maxi- 
ams  before  the  senate,  &c. 

MsTidcHus,  a  son  of  Miltiades,  who  was 
taken  by  the  PhceniciaQs,  and  given  to  Oarias 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by 
the  monarch,  though  his  father  had  conquered 
the  Persian  armies  in  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
Plvt. — Herodot.  6,c.  41. An  Athenian  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  roads,  &c.     PliU. 

Metion,  a  son  of  Erechtbeus,  king  ol 
Athens,  and  Pi*axithea.  He  married  Alcippe, 
daughter  of  Mars  and  Agrauios.  His  sons 
drove  Paodion  from  the  throne  of  Athens,  and 
were  afterwards  expelled  by  Pandion^s  chil- 
dren.    JfyoUod,  3,  c.  16.— P<nu.  2,  c.  6. 

Metis,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides.  She  was 
Jupiter's  first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  great 
prudence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the 
gods.  Jupiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should 
bring  forth  into  the  world  a  child  more  cun- 
ning and  greater  than  himself,  devoured  her  in 
the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy.  Some  time 
after  this  adventure  the  god  bad  his  head 
opened,  from  which  issued  Minerva  armed 
from  head  to  foot.  According  to  Apollodorus, 
1,  c.  2,  Metis  gave  a  potion  to  Saturn,  and 
obliged  him  to  throw  up  the  children  he  had 
devoured.  Hesiod.  Theng,  y.  S90,—JipoUod. 
1,  c.  S.— Hjgin. 

Mbtiscus,  a  charioteer  to  Turnus.  Virg. 
Ma.  12,  v.  469. 

Metius  Cvrtius,  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
fonght  against  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 
atolen  virgins— Sufieti us,  a  dictator  of  Alba, 
in  the  reign  of  Tullius  Hostilius.  He  fought 
against  the  Romans,  and  at  las.t,  finally  to  set- 
tle theur  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single  combat 
between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The  Albans 
were  conquered,  and  Metius  promised  to  assist 
the  Romans  against  their  enemies.  In  a  battle 
against  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates,  Metius 
showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the  Romans 
at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  the  battle, 
and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side  proved  victorious. 
The  Romaus  obtained  the  victory,  and  Tulius 
ordered  Metius  to  be  tied  between  two  chariots, 
which  were  drawn  by  four  horses  two  dii%rent 
ways,  and  his  limbs  were  torn  away  from  his 
body,  about  669  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    lAv.  1,  c.  23,  &c.— F/or.  1,  c  S.^Virg. 

JEn.  8,  ▼.  642. A  critic.    Vid.  Tarpa. 

Garas,  a  celebrated  informer  under  Domitian, 
who  enriched  himself  with  the  plunder  of  those 
who  were  sacrificed  to  the  emperor^s  suspicion. 

Metobcia,  festivals  instituted  by  Theseus  in 
commemoration  of  the  people  of  Attica  having 
removed  to  Athens. 

MxTOMT,  an  astrologer  and  mathematician  of 
Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Pausanias. 
He  refused  to  go  to  Sicily  with  bis  couutry- 
men,  and  pretended  to  be  insane,  because  be 
foresaw  the  calamities  that  attended  that  ex- 
pedition. In  a  book  called  Enneadecaleridesj 
or  the  cycle  of  19  years,  be  endeavoured  to  ad- 
just the  coarse  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon, 
and  supported,  that  the  solar  and  lunar  years 
could  regularly  begin  from  the  same  point  in 
the  heareAS.    This  it  called  by  the  modem* 


the  golden  numben.  He  flooriahed  B.  e,  4St, 
VUruv.  1 — P/trf.  in  Atcta.— A  native  of  Ta- 
rentum,  who  pretended  to  be  intoxicated  that 
he  might  draw  the  attention  of  his  countrymen, 
when  he  wished  to  dissuade  them  from  ma- 
king an  alliance  with  king  Pyrrhus.  PliU.  in 
P}pnr. 
MbtSpe,  the  wife  of  the  river  Sangarius. 

She  was  mother  of  Hecuba. The  daughter 

of  Ladon,  who  married  the  Asopus. A  river 

of  Arcadia. 

Metra,  a  daughter  of  Eresichthon,  a  Thes^ 
salian  prince,  beloved  by  Neptune.  When  her 
father  had  spent  all  his  fortune  to  gratify  the 
canine  hunger  under  which  he  laboured,  she 
prostituted  herself  to  her  neighbours,  and  re- 
ceived for  reward  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep, 
which  she  presented  to  Eresichthon.  Some  say 
that  she  had  received  from  Neptune  the  power 
of  changing  herself  into  whatever  animal  she 
pleased,  and  that  her  father  sold  her  contina- 
ally  to  gratify  his  hunger,  and  that  she  insuntly 
assumed  a  different  shape,  and  became  again 
his  properly.     OM.  Met.  8,  fab.  21. 

Metragtete,  one  of  the  names  of  Tellus 
or  Cybele-  • 

Metrobiub,  a  player  greatly  favoured  by 
Sylla.     P/ut. 

Mbtr6cles,  a  pupil  of  Tbeophrastus,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  education  of  Cleombrotua 
and  Cleomenes.  He  suffocated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.    Diog. 

MetrodSrus,  a  physician  of  Chios,  B.  C. 
444.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Democritus,  and 
had  Hippocrates  among  his  pupils.  His  com- 
positions on  medicine,  &c.  are  lost  He  sup- 
ported that  the  world  was  eternal  and  infinite, 

and  denied  the  existence  of  motion.  Diog, • 

A  painter  and  philosopher  of  Stratonice,  B.  C. 
171.  He  was  sent  to  Paulos  .Aimylins,  who, 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the 
former  to  instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter 
to  make  a  painting  of  his  triumphs.  Metro- 
dorus  was  sent,  as  in  him  alone  were  united 
the  philosopher  and  painter.  Plin,  35,  c.  II. 
--Cie.  6,  de  Finxh,   1.  de  Orot    4.  wicad.— 

jDiog.  in  £fric A  friend  of  Milhridates,  sent 

as  ambassador  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  modera- 
tion, humanity,  and  justice.  He  was  pot  to 
death  by  bis  royal  master  for  his  infid^ity,  B. 

C.  72.    S<ra6.— Pitt*. Another,  of  a  very 

retentive  memory. 

Metrophanes,  an  officer  of  Mithridates, 
who  invaded  Euboea,  &c. 

Metrop5lis,  a  town  of  Pbrygia  on  the 
Mseander.-^^-Another  of  Thessaly  near  Phar- 
salia. 

Mettius,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls,  imprisoned 
by  J.  Cssar.     Cas.  Bell,  6. 

Mettus.     Fid.  Metius. 

Metuldm,  a  town  of  Libunia,  in  besieg- 
ing of  which  Augustus  was  wounded*  Diog.  49. 

Mevania,  now  Betagna,  a  town  of  Umbria, 
on  the  CUtumnus,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Propertius.  Lucan,  1,  ▼.  473. — Prcptrt,  4, 
el.  1,  V.  124. 

Meviits,  a  wretched  poet.    Ftd.  Msvras; 
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M BZENTiuf ,  a  king  of  (he  TfnlMBini«  wlm 
jfiseas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  remarkabie 
for  hii  crue!ue«i  aod  pat  his  subjects  to  death 
bj  flow  tortarbs,  or  ffomettmes  tied  a  man  to  a 
dead  corpse  face  to  face,  aod  sofiered  him  to 
die  in  ihis  condition.  lie  was  expelled  by  bis 
snbjects,  and  fled  to  Tarnos,  who  employed  him 
in  his  war  against  the  Trojans.  He  was  Icilled 
by  i&neas,  with  his  son  Lausos.  Diontf$.  Hal, 
1,  c.  15— >/tuem.  43,  c.  1.— Liv.  1,  c.  2.— 
Virg.  Mn.  7,  T.  648,  1.  8,  v.  482.— Omd. 
JVis<.4,  V.  881. 

MicEA,  a  virgin  of  Elis,  daughter  of  Philo- 
demos,  murdered  by  a  soldier  called  Lucius, 
Itc.     PlHl.  de  el.  MuL 

MicipsA,  a  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Masi- 
aissa,  who,  at  his  death,  B-  G.  119,  left  his 
kiugdom  between  his  sons  Adberbal  and  Hy- 
empsal,  and  his  nephew  Jogurtha.  Jugurtha 
abused  his  nucleus  favours  by  murdering  his 
two  BOOS.  Salhui,  de  Jug, — Flor.  S,  c.  1.— 
Plui,  in  Or. 

MicTTHVs,  a  youfli,  through  whom  Diome- 
don,  by  order  of  the  Persian  king,  made  an 
attempt  to  bribe  Epaminondas.     C.  JVep   in 

Rm.  4 A  slave  of  Anaxiiaos  of  Rhegium. 

MtrodUH.  7,  c.  170. 

MIdas,  a  king  of  Phiygia,  son  of  Gordios  or 
Sorgias.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  accord- 
ing to  some  traditions,  he  found  a  large  trea- 
sure, Co  which  he  owed  his  greatness  and  opu- 
lence. The  hospitality  he  showed  to  Silenus, 
the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  brought 
to  him  by  some  peasants,  was  liberally  reward- 
ed; and  Midas,  wheji  he  conducted  the  old  man 
back  to  the  god,  was  permitted  to  choose  what- 
ever recompense  he  pleased.  He  had  the  im- 
pradenoe  aod  the  a?arice  to  demand  of  the  god 
that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turned  into 
gold.  His  prayer  was  granted,  but  he  was 
soon  convinoed  of  his  injudicious  choice;  and 
when  the  very  meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat 
became  gold  in  his  mouth,  he  be^d  Bacchus 
to  take  away  a  present,  which  must  prove  so 
fatal  to  the  receiver.  He  was  ordered  to  wash 
himself  io  the  river  Pactol  us,  whose  sands  were 
turned  into  gold  by  the  touch  of  Midas.  Some 
time  after  this  adventure,  Midas  had  the  im- 
prodeDce  to  support  that  Pan  was  superior  to 
Apollo  in  singing  and  playing  upon  the  flute, 
for  which  rash  opinion  the  oflended  god  changed 
kts  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  igno- 
rance and  stupidity.  This  Midas  attempted  to 
eooceai  fromr  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but 
one  of  bis  servants  saw  the  length  of  his  ears, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and  afraid 
to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  re»ent- 
ment,  be  openeid  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  after 
be  bad  whispered  there  that  Midas  had  the 
ears  of  an  aas,  he  covered  the  place  as  be- 
fore, as  if  he  had  buried  his  words  in  the 
ground.  On  that  place,  as  the  poets  mention, 
grew  a  number  of  reeds,  which,  when  agitated 
bj  the  wind,  ottered  the  same  sound  that  had 
been  buried  beneath,  and  published  to  the 
worid  that  Midas  bad  the  eats  of  an  ass.  Some 
explain  the  fable  of  the  ears  of  Midas,  by  the 
snppositum  that  he  kept  a  number  of  informers 
and  apiei,  wka  wire  ctatinaally  enployad  la 


gafliering  every  seditious  word  that  might  drt^ 
fVom  Uie  mouths  ui  his  subjects.  Midas,  ae-' 
cording  to  Strabo,  died  oi  dnnking  buirs  hot 
blood.  This  he  did,  as  Plutarch  mentions,  to 
free  himself  from  the  numerous  ill  dreamt 
which  coniinuall)  tormented  him.  Midas,  ac« 
cording  tu  some,  was  son  of  Cybele.  Ue  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Ancyre.  (Md.  Met. 
11,  fab.  b.'^PUU.  de  Supctst.— Stra6.  1.^ 
Hygin,  fab.  191,274w-vUas.  7yr.  SO.—Pmit. 
1,  c.  4.— Fo^.  Max.  1,  c.  ^,^Htrodoi,  1,  C. 
\4.-^JEtmn.  K.  H.  4  and  IS.— Cie.  dt  IHv. 
l,c.  36,1.2,  c.  81. 
MioBA,  a  town  of  Amiit.     Pom.  6,  c  20, 

or  Lycia.  SUU,    fkeb,  4,  v.  Ab. Of 

Boeotia,  druwned  by  the  inundations  of  the 
lake  Copais.    Strab.  8.— A  nymph  who  had 

Aspledon  by  Neptune.    Pau$,  9,  c  38. ^A 

mistress  of  Electryoo.    JipoUad. 

iVliLAHiAW,  a  youth  who  became  enamoured 
of  Atalanta.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  Meleager  or  Hippomanes.  Oaid.  jM, 
Jim,  2,  V.  188.— —A  son  of  Amphidamas. 

MiLBsn,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.  Fi^ 
Miletus. 

Mjlesiorum  murus,  a  place  of  Egypt  at  the 
entrance  of  one  nf  the  months  of  the  Nile. 

MiLEsiDs,  a  surname  of  Apollo*  A  aCr 
tive  of  Miletus. 

MiLBTiA,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Scedasui, 
ravished  with  her  sister  by  some  young  Tbe^ 
bans.     Plut.  and  Paus, 

MiLETiuM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by  the 
people  of  Miletus  of  Asia. — A  town  of  Crete. 
Homer  11.  2,  v.  154. 

Miletus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from 
Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he 
meditated  to  dethrone.     He  came  to  Curia, 
I  where  he  built  a  city  which,  he  called  by  hia 
!  own  name.    Some  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
:  quered  a  city  there  called  Anactoria.  which 
■  assumed  his  name     They  farther  say,  that  he 
j  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided 
the  women  among  his  soldiers.     Cyaiica,    a 
I  daughter  of  the  Maeander,  fell  to  bis  share. 
!  Slrak.   I4._0rtd.  Met    9,  v.  446.— Pans.  7, 
c.  2. — .4poUod,  3,  c  l.-^^-A  celebrated  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  ail  Ionia,  situate 
about  ten  stadia  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Maeander,  near  the  sea  coast  on  the  confines 
of  Ionia  and  Caria.     It  was  founded  by  a  Cre- 
tan colony  under  Miletus,    or,  according  to 
others,  by  Neleus,  the  son  of  Codms,  or  by 
i>arpedon,  Jupiter's  son.    It  has  successively 
been  called  LeUgets,  PWufUsa^  and  .Snactoria. 
The  inhabitants,  called  MUesU^  were  very  pow- 
erful, and  long  maintained  an  obstinate  war 
against  the  kings  of  Lydia.    They  early  ap- 
plied themselves  to  navigation,  and  planted  no 
less  than  80  colonies,  or,  according  to  Seneca, 
380,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     Miletus 
gave  birtb  to  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Anaxmian-  . 
der,  Hecatseos,  Timotheus  the  musician.  Pit* 
tacus  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  &c.    Miletus 
was  also  famous  for  a  temple  apd  an  oracle  of 
Apollo  DidymsBUs,  and  for  its  excellent  wool, 
with  which'  were  made  stuffs  and  garments, 
held  in  the  highest  reputation,  both  fur  softness,, 
elegance,   and  beaaty.    The  ward9  MUctia' 
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fibulm^  or  MUesuKa,  were  used  to  ezproBs  win- 
too  and  tudicrous  plays.  Ovid  Trist-  2,  v.  413 
-^CapUolin.m  Jtb  ll.—Fir;  G.  3,  ▼.  306. 
— S/rU).  15.— Rous,  7,  c  2 — ^e/a,  1,  c.  17. 
^Plin.  by  c.  29.— Ileroctof.  1,  &c.— Senee.  de 
Consoi.  ad  ^Ib. 

MiLiAi,  a  part  of  Lycia. 

MiticHus.  a  freedman  who  discovered  Piso's 
ODDspiracy   against  Nero.      T^dt.    15,    J§nn. 
•.64. 
,      MiLiNUt,  a  Cretan  king,  &c. 

MiuoNiA,  a  town  of  the  Samnites  taken  by 
the  Romans. 

MiLO,  n  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in  Ita- 
ly His  fafber^s  name  was  Diotirnus.  He  ear- 
ly accustomed  himself  to  carr>  the  greatest  hiir- 
dens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  monster  in 
•treiisth.  ft  is  snid  that  be  carried  on  bis 
gboiiliirrs  a  young  butiock  four  yean  old,  for 
above  for^y  yards,  and  afternrtrdb  killcri  it  with 
one  htntv  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one  diy  He 
was  seven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythinn  g:4nie$, 
and  six  at  Olympia.  He  prescnlid  hin)s(  if  a 
ieventh  time,  btit  no  one  bad  the  courage  or 
boldness  to  enter  the  lists  ap^nin^t  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  dwciples  of  Py'li-ipioras,  atid  to  hi'< 
uncommon  srrcijgih  t!»e  Itained  prereplor  and 
his  pupils  owed  their  life.  The  pillnr  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave 
way,  but  Milo  supported  the  whole  wpigbtof  the 
building,  and  gave  the  phifoiopher  and  his  au- 
ditors time  tu  escape,  in  his  old  age  Mflo  at- 
tempted to  pull  up  a  tree  by  the  roots  and  break 
it.  He  partly  effected  it,  but  bis  strength  being 
.  gradually  exhausted,  the  tree  when  half  cleft 
reunited,  and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in  the 
body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  disentangle  himself,  he  was  eaten 
up  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  about  600 
yeari  before  the  christian  era  Ovid.  JHtt  15. 
^Cic.  de  Seiuct,—  Vai.  Max  9,  c.  VZ.^Sirab 

16 — Prtws.  6,  c.  11. T.  Annirs,  a  native  of 

Lanuvium,  who  attempted  to  obtain  the  consul- 
ship at  Rome  by  intrigue  and  seditious  tumults. 
Clo(iiii<<  the  tribune  opposed  his  vievrs,  yet  Mdo 
would  have  succeeded  had  not  an  unfortunate 
event  totally  frui^trated  bis  hopes.  As  he  was 
goius:  into  the  country,  attended  by  his  wife  and 
a  numerous  retinue  of  gladiators  and  servants, 
he  met  on  the  Appian  road  his  enemy  Clodius, 
who  was  return mg  to  Rome  with  three  of  bis 
fViends  and  some  domestics  completely  armed. 
A  quarrel  arose  between  the  servants.  Milo 
supported  bis  attendants,  and  the  dispute  be- 
came general.  Clodius  received  many  severe 
wounds,  and  was  oblijfed  to  retire  to  a  neigh* 
bouring  cottage.  Milo  pursued  his  enemy  in  his 
retreat,  and  ordered  bis  servants  to  despatch 
him.  Eleven  of  the  servants  of  Clodius  shared 
his  fate,  as  also  tbe  owner  of  the  house  wbo  had 
given  them  reception.  The  body  of  tbe  murdei^ 
ed  tribune  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed 
to  public  view.  The  enemies  of  iViilo  inveigh- 
ed bitterly  as;aio8t  the  violence  and  barbarity 
with  which  the  sacred  person  of  a  ti'ibune  had 
been  treated.  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of 
Milo,  but  the  continual  clamours  of  the  friends 
of  Clodius,  and  the  sight  of  an  armed  soldiery, 
wiiic^  surrounded  the  seat  of  jodgment,  to  ter- 


rified tfie  orttor,  that  he  forgot  the  greatest  pert 
of  his  arguments,  and  tbe  defence  be  made  wu 
weak  and  injudicious  MDo  was  condemned, 
and  banished  to  Massilia.  Cicero  soon  aAer 
sent  his  exiled  friend  a  copy  of  tbe  oration  which 
he  bad  delivered  in  bis  defence,  in  the  form  io 
which  we  have  it  now;  and  Milo,  after  be  had 
read  it,  exclaimed,  O  Cicero ,  hadsl  than  spoken 
before  my  aeettsen  in  these  Urms,  MHo  toouid  not 
be  now  eating  figs  at  MarstitUs.  Tbe  friendship 
and  cordiality  of  Cicero  and  Milo  were  the  fruits 
of  long  intimacy  and  familiar  intercourse.  It 
was  by  the  successful  labours  of  Milo  that  tbe 
orator  was  recalled  from  banishment  and  restor- 
ed to  his  friends.     Cie,  pro  Milon, — PaUre.  «, 

c   47  and  68.— /)io.  40 A  general  of  the 

forces  of  Pyniius  He  was  made  governor  of 
Tarentum,  and  that  be  might  be  reminded  of 
bis  duty  to  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhus  sent  him  as  a 
present  a  chain,  which  was  covered  with  the  skia 
of  Ni'  ias  tbe  physician,  who  had  perfidiously  of* 
ferr^d  tbe  Itomans  to  poison  bis  royal  master  for 

a  sum  of  n.oney    Polvien,  8,  &c. A  tyrant 

cft^isa  in  Eiis.  thrown  into  the  river  Alpheus 
iiy  his  •subjects  for  bis  oppression.  Ortd.  in  lb. 
V  S25. 

MiL0)fius,  a  drunken  buflToon  at  Rome,  ac- 
customed to  dance  when  intoxicated.  Horat,  2, 
Sat.  1,  V  $4. 

MiLT^s,  a  soothsayer,  who  assisted  Dion  ia 
explaining  prodigies,  &c. 

MiLTiADEs,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselus, 
who  obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot  race  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his  coun* 
try  men  to  the  Chersoncsus.    The  causes  of  this 
appointment  are  striking  and  singular.     The 
Thracian  Dolonci,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with 
the  Absynthians,  were  directed  by  tbe  oracle  of 
Delphi  to  take  for  their  king  tbe  first  man  tbej 
met  in  their  return  homo,  wbo  invited  them  to 
come  un<ler  his  roof  and  partake  of  his  enter- 
tainments.    Tbi^  VTM  MiltiadeS)  whom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Dolonci,  their  strange  arms  and 
gprments,  bad  struck.    He  invited  them  to  his 
house,  and  was  maJe  acquainted  with  the  cooh* 
munds  of  the  oracle.  He  obeyed,  and  when  tbe 
oracle  of  Delphi  had  approved  a  second  time 
the  choice  of  the  Dolonci,  he  departed  for  the 
Chcrsonesus,  and  was  invested  by  tbe  inhabi- 
tants with  sovereign  power.     Tbe  first  roeasore^ 
he  took  was  to  stop  the  further  incursions  of  the 
Abaynthians,  by  building  a  strong  wall  across 
tbe  Isthmus.  When  be  bad  established  himseSf 
at  home,  and  fortified  his  dominion? against  for- 
eis^n  invasion,  be  turned  his  arms  against  Lamp- 
sucus.  His  expedition  was  unsuccessful;  be  was 
taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  prisoner. 
His  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  inforin- 
ed  of  his  raptivity,  and  he  procured  his  release 
)>y  threatening  tbe  people  of  Lampsacos  ivilh 
his  severest  ilispleasure.    He  lived  a  few  yemae% 
after  he  bad  recovered  his  liberty.     As  be  bad 
no  issue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and  possessiona  to 
Stcsagoras  the  son  of  Cimon,  who  was  his  bro- 
ther by  the  same  mother.     Tbe  memory  of 
Mihiades  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Dotoa- 
ci,  and  they  reguiariy  celebrated  festivals  and 
exhibited  shows  in  commemoratioQ  of  a  Btaa 
to  whom  they  oif«d  iheir  freatttOM  tad  praacr- 
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v«tioB.  Some  time  aftsr  dlangovM  died  Willi, 
oat  inee,  aod  Miliiiides  the  son  of  Cimuo,  and 
the  teotber  of  the  deceased,  was  sent  b^  the 
AtbeaiaDs  irilh  one  tbip  to  take  posseMton  of 
the  Cbenooesos.  At  bis  arrival  Miltiades  ap- 
peared moomfol,  at  if  lameoting  the  recent 
death  cf  his  brother  The  priucipal  inbabitaDts 
of  the  cottDtiy  visited  the  new  governor  to  cosi- 
dole  with  him;  but  their  confidence  in  hit  sin- 
oerity  proved  fatal  to  them.  Miitiades  seized 
their  persons,  and  made  himself  absolute  in 
Chersonesos;  aod  to  strengthen  himself  he  mar- 
ried Hegesipyia,  the  daughter  of  Olorus  the 
king  of  the  Thracians.  His  prosperity  however 
was  of  short  daration.  In  the  third  year  of  his 
government  his  dominions  were  threatened  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Scythian  Nomades,  whom 
Darias  had  some  time  before  irritated  by  enter- 
ing their  country.  He  fled  before  tbem,  but  as 
their  hostilities  were  but  momentary,  be  was 
soon  restored  to  bis  kingdom.  Thicc  >ears  after 
be  left  ChersonesuB  and  set  sail  for  Athens, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  applause.  He 
was  present  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, in  which  all  the  chief  officers  ceded  their 
power  to  bim,  and  left  the  event  of  the  battle  to 
depend  upon  his  superior  abilities.  He  obtain- 
ed an  important  victory  [  Fid.  Marathon]  over 
the  more  numerous  forces  of  his  adversaries; 
and  when  he  demanded  of  his  fellow-citizcns  an 
olive  crown  as  the  reward  of  his  valour  in  the 
field  of  battle,  he  was  not  only  refused,  but  se- 
verely reprimanded  for  presumption.  The  only 
reward,  therefore,  that  he  received  for  a  victo- 
ry which  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
universal  Greece,  was  in  itself  simple  and  incon- 
siderable, though  truly  great  in  the  opinion  of 
that  age.  He  was  represented  in  the  front  of  a 
picture  among  the  rest  of  the  commaoders  who 
Iboght  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  exhort  and  animate  his  soldiers  to  fight 
with  comrage  and  intrepidity.  Some  time  after 
Miltiades  was  entrusted  with  a  fleet  of  10  ships, 
and  ordered  to  pnaish  those  islands  which  had 
revolted  to  the  Persians.  He  was  successful  at 
first,  bnt  a  sudden  report  that  the  Persian  fleet 
was  coming  to  attack  him,  changed  his  opera- 
tions as  he  was  besieging  Paros.  He  raised  the 
siege  and  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  and  particularly  of  holding  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy.  The  falsity  of 
these  accttsationa  mif^t  have  appeared,  if  Mil- 
tiades had  been  able  to  come  into  the  assembly. 
A  wound  which  he  had  received  before  Paros 
detained  him  at  home,  and  his  enemies  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  became  more  eager 
io  their  aeeotations  and  louder  in  their  clamours. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  rigour  of 
the  sentence  was  retracted  on  the  recollection  of 
bis  great  services  to  the  Athenians,  and  he  was 
pat  into  prison  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  60  ta- 
lents to  the  state.  His  ioaoility  to  discbarge  so 
9neat  a  sum  detained  him  in  confinement,  and 
soon  after  his  wounds  became  incurable,  and  be 
died  aboat  489  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  body  was  ransomed  by  his  son  Cimon,  who 
traa  obliged  to  borrow  and  pay  the  60  talents  to 
^▼e  his  father  a  decent  burial.  The  crimes  of 
Miltiades  were  probably  aggraTated  in  the  eyes 


I  of  his  ooaaUTmen,  when  they  rememberedhow 
he  made  himsell  absolute  in  Chersonesus;  and 
in  condemning  the  barbarity  of  the  Athenians 
towards  a  genernl,  who  was  (he  source  of  their 
military  prosperity,  we  must  remember  the  jeal- 
ousy which  ever  reigns  among  a  free  and  lude- 
i  pendent  people,  and  how  watchful  they  are  in 
defence  of  the  natural  righu  which  tbey  see 
wrested  from  others  by  violence  and  oppression. 
Cornelius  Nc(>os  has  written  the  life  of  Milti- 
ades the  son  of  Cimon,  but  his  history  is  incon- 
gruous and  not  authentic;  aod  the  author,  by 
confoutidiog  the  actions  of  the  son  of  Cimon 
with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypselus,  has  made  the 
whole  dark  and  unintelligible.  Greater  reliance 
in  readiug  the  actions  of  both  the  Miltiades  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  narration  of  Herodotus, 
whose  veracity  is  confirmed,  and  who  was  indis- 
putably mure  informed  and  more  capable  of  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  men 
who  flourished  in  his  age,  and  of  which  be  could 
see  the  living  monuments.  Herodotus  was  born 
about  six  >eai-s  after  the  famous  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, auu  C.  Nepos,  as  a  writer  of  the  Aogoa- 
tan  age,  flpurishvd  about  450  years  after  the  age 
of  the  father  of  history.  C  Aep.  tn  mtd. — He- 
rodot,  4,  c.  1S7,  I.  6,  c.  34,  &c.— P/nlin  Cim, 

— Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  S.— Ju5ttn.  2. Pew. 

An  archon  at  Athens. 

MiLTO,  a  favourite  mistress  of  Cynis  the 
younger.     Vid.  Aspasia. 

MiLvius,  a  pai-asite  at  Rome,  &c.  HoraU  2, 

Sol.  1. A  bridge  at  Rome  over  the  Tiber, 

now  called  Pom  dt  MoUt.  Cic  ad  JiU  13,  ep. 
S3.— 6'o/.  Co/.  46  -^racil.  A    13,  c.  41. 

MiLTAS,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  better 
knowu  by  the  name  of  Lycia.  its  inhabitants,  call- 
ed MUyadts^  and  afterwards  Solymi^  were  of 
the  numerous  nations  which  formed  the  army  of 
Xc-rxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  HerodoL-^ 
Cic.  Ver.  l,c.  38. 

MimallGnbs,  the  Bacchanals,  who  when  they 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  put  horns  on 
their  beads.  They  are  also  called  MimaUonides, 
and  some  derive  their  name  from  the  mountaia 
Mimas.  Pers.  1,  v.  99.— Ooid.  Ji.  j3.  v.  641. 
^Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  660. 

Mimas,  a  giant  whom  Jupiter  destroyed  with 

thunder.  Horat,  3,  od.  4. A  high  mountain 

of  Asia  Minor,  near  Colophon,     (hfid.  Mti.  2, 

fab.  6. A  Trojan,  son  of  Theano  and  Amy- 

cas,  bom  on  the  same  night  as  Paris,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  He  followed  the 
fortune  of  iKueas,  and  was  killed  by  Mezentius. 
Virg.  Mix.  10,  v.  702. 

MiMNBRUus,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician  of 
Colophon  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiefly  ex- 
celled in  elegiac  poetry,  whence  some  have  at^ 
tributed  the  invention  of  it  to  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  poet  who  made  elegy  an  amorous 
poem,  instead  of  a  mournful  and  melancholy 
tale.  In  the  expression  of  love,  Propertius  pre^ 
fers  bim  to  Hortier,  as  this  verse  shows: 
PUu  in  amore  vcdtt  MimnrrmvttHvs  Homero. 

In  bis  oiil  age  Miir.ncrmus  l>ecame  enamour*. 
ed  of  a  young  girl  ciilled  Naniio.  Some  few 
fragments  of  his  poei!7  remain  collected  by  Slo- 
bieus.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  dc  the  inven* 
tor  of  the  pentameter  verse,  which  others  hew- 
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MflTtliribvleloCtlliMtorAfeMMin.  The  I 
mroauie  of  iA^uitiadu^  xiyut  {thriU  vektd), 
bfti  beeo  appiied  lo  him,  thuugb  lome  imagiiie 
the  troid  to  t>e  the  name  or  his  faiber.  Strab, 
I  ana  U.-^FiMB  9,e.  t^.^ihog,  l.-^Praperi, 
1,  el.  9,  T.  ll.~i/onil   1,  t^.  6,  v.  66. 

MiNcius,  aow  Mindo,  a  nver  of  Veoetia, 
flowing  froia  the  lake  BeiiaMi,  and  falliog  into 
te  Po.  Virg)l  was  born  on  its  baoki.  Virg.  Ed 
%  r.  IS.  a.  S,  f .  16  JBn.  10,  ▼.  206 

Mumiaoa,  a  eommaoder  of  the  Spanao  fleet 
dnnng  the  PelopoonetiaD  war.  He  wat  defeated 
by  ibe  Aibeniane.  and  died  410  B.  C.    PIttf. 

MiNslDBs,  the  daogbtert  of  Minyas  or  Mf- 
neus,  kiug  of  Orchomeaot,  in  Boootia.  Tbey 
were  three  ia  nunber,  Leuooaoe,  Leocippe, 
and  Alcithoe.  Ovid  calb  the  iwo  firit  Cly- 
meoe  aad  int.  They  derided  the  oi^giea  of 
BaocbM,  for  which  inpieiy  the  gud  iB»|iire<i 
them  with  aa  oocoaqacraiile  desire  of  eatug 
hnniao  flesh.  They  drew  lots  which  of  them 
■hottld  give  up  her  son  ai  food  to  the  rest. 
The  lot  fell  opoo  Leurippe,  and  she  gave  up 
her  son  Hippasas,  who  was  instantly  devoured 
ty  the  three  sifters.  Ttae>  were  changed  iCkCo 
Mis,  In  coeuaeworatiou  of  this  blootiy  crime, 
it  was  usual  among  the  Orehomeniaas  for  the 
higti  priest,  as  soon  u  the  sacrifice  was  finished, 
to  pursue,  with  a  drawn  sword,  all  the  women 
who  had  entered  tbe  temple,  and  even  to  kill 
the  fir«t  he  came  op  to.  OwL  Mtk  4,  fab.  1st. 
^Piul  QiMnC  Or.  38. 

MImbrta,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and 
all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jnpi- 
ter^»  brain  without  a  mother.  The  god,  as  it 
is  reported,  married  Metis,  whose  superior  pru- 
dence aad  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  cp>dt, 
made  him  apprehend  that  the  chiMren  of  such 
an  union  would  be  of  a  more  exfUted  aatore, 
and  oiore  intelligent  than  their  father.  To 
prevent  this,  Jupiter  devoured  Metis  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  lome  time  after,  to  relieve  the 
paioB  which  he  suffered  in  his  bead,  be  ordered 
Vulcan  to  cleave  it  open.  Minerva  came  all 
armed  and  grown  up  from  ber  father's  brain, 
and  immediately  was  admitted  into  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  and  made  one  of  the  most  fai:hful 
eounsellors  of  her  father.  The  ppwer  of  Mi- 
nerva W88  great  in  heavea;  she  could  hurl  the 
thunders  of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men, 
bestow  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and,  indeed,  she 
was  the  only  one  of  all  the  divinities,  whose 
aotbority  and  consequence  were  e^ual  to  those 
of  J  upiter .  The  actions  of  Mioerva  are  name- 
rott«,  as  well  as  the  kindnesses  by  which  she  eo- 
drared  herself  to  mankind-  Her  quarrel  with 
Neptuoe  concerning  the  right  of  giving  a  name 
to  the  capital  of  Cecropia  deserves  attention. 
The  iis»<'mbly  of  the  gods  settled  the  dispute  by 
promiffiug  the  preference  to  wbicb  ever  of  the 
two  gave  the  most  useful  and  aecrssacy  preseut 
to  the  inhaUitsiits  of  the  earth.  Neptune,  upon 
this,  struck  the  ground  with  his  Indent,  and  im- 
mediately a  horse  issued  from  the  earth.  Mi- 
nerva produced  the  oli«e,  and  obtained  the 
f  ictory  by  the  unanimoos  voice  of  the  gt>ds, 
who  observed  thnt  the  olive,  as  the  emblem  of 
.neace,  ix  far  preferable  to  the  borse,  the  sym- 
B^)!  of  war  iBd  Uoodihed.    The   Tictoriow 


deity  calM  the  capital  dfthmg,  m 
the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  place.    Minerva  wu 
always  very  jealoos  of  her  power,  and  the  maa- 
ner  in  which  she  pahished  the  presumptjoa  of 
Arachae  is  well  kaown.  fjtd.  Anchae.!  The 
attempts  of  Vulcaa  to  otter  her  violcBoe,  are 
stroog  maras  of  her  nrtoe.    Jupiter  hid  sworn 
t>y  the  Slyx  to  give  to  Valcas,  who  made  htna 
a  complete  suit  of  arssoar,  irhatever  he  desired. 
Vulcan  demanded  Miaarva,  and  the  lather  of 
the  gods,  who  had  permitted  Minerva  to  live  m 
perpetual  celibacy*  enosented,  bat  psivately  ad- 
vised his  daughter  to  make  all  the  reaiatance 
■he  could  to  frustrate  the  aoempu  of  ber  lover. 
The  prayers  and  the  force  of  Vulcan  proved  in* 
efiectual.  aad  her  chastitj  was  not  violated, 
though  the  god  leH  on  her  body  the  marks  of 
his  passion-,  and,  from  the  impori^  which  pro- 
ceeded from  this  scuffle,  and  which  Minerva 
threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool, 
was  bom  £richthon,  an  aooomBioa  monster. 
[Vid,   Ericfatboiiius.]     Minerva  was  ttie  first 
who  built  a  ship,  and  it  was  her  zeal  for  aavt- 
gation,  and  her  care  for  the  Argoaaais,  which 
placed  the  prophetic  tree  of  Dodona  bchiad  the 
ship  Argo,  when  going  to  Colchis.    She  was 
known  among  the  ancieiits  hy  many  aamea. 
She  was  called  Athena,  Pallas.    [lU.  Pallas.] 
Parthenos,  from  her  ramaiaiag  ia  perpetnal 
celibacy;  Tritonia,  becaaae  wonhippsd  near 
the  lake  Tritonis;  Glaocopia,  from  the  bhmien 
of  her  eyes;  igorea,  from  her  preaidiag  over 
markets^  Hippia,  hecanse  she  finl  tanf^t  imb- 
kind  how  to  manage  the  hone;  Stratea  and 
Area,  from  her  martial  charaeter;  Coiypte- 
geoes,  becaase  bora  fitim  Japiter's  hraia;  Sais, 
because  worshipped  at  Sais,  he.    Some  attri- 
buted to  her  the  inveation  of  the  iale,  whsmce 
she  was  surnamed  Andon,  Lusciaia,  Mesica, 
Salpiga,  k/c.     She,  as  it  is  rspertSb,  once 
amused  herself  in  playiag  apon  her  &voorite 
flute  before  Jano  and  Veaas,  but  the  goddewes 
ridiculed  the  distortion  of  her  face  ia  blowing 
the  instrument.     Minerva,  eoavnxed  of  the 
justness  of  their  remarks  by  looking  at  heraelf 
in  a  fountain  oear  mount  Ida,  threw  airay  ihie 
•nosical  instrument,  and  deaonaced  a  Biela»- 
choly  death  to  him  who  found  it    Manyas  wnas 
the  miserable  proof  of  the  veracitf  of  har  ex- 
pressions.   The  worship  of  Mioerva  was  wm- 
versally  established,  she  had  magaificeat  lemi* 
pies  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  all  paiti  of  Qteece, 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  .Sicily.    Sais,  Rhodes,  «ad 
Athens,  particularly  claimed  her  atlentiott,  and 
it  is  even  said,  that  Jupiter  rained  a  ahowei 
of  gold  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes,  whick  k«i 
paid  so  much  veneration  and  aach  an  earlj  re- 
verence to  Um  divinity  of  his  dangbter       The 
festivals  celebrated  in  her  honour  were  a«l«Bk 
and  magnificent  [Ptd.  Paaatheossa.]  Sbc  was 
invoked  by  every  artist,  and  particalmrly  «u^ 
as  worked  in  wool,  embroidery,  paiaUi^,  and 
sculpture.    It  was  the  duty  of  aloant   eveiy 
member  of  society  to  implore  the  assistance  aad 
patronage  of  a  deity  who  presided  over  aeme^ 
toste,  and  reason.    Henoe  the  poets  hwre  hitf 
occasion  to  say, 
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^Um piae^rU  PttlhdHi  doeUu mt, 
MoMrvt  was  iepre§euied  is  diticreui  ways,  ao- 
confciiS  10  ibe  UiltereDt  cbaracters  in  wbich  she 
She    generally    ap|>eareil   with  a 
e  full  of  maaculioe  finuoess 
than  of  soi^ess  and  grace. 
Most  usually  she  was  represented  with  a  helmet 
•D  her  head,  with  a  large  plume  nodding  in 
Ifae  air.    la  one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and  in 
Ihe  odrar  a  shield,  with  the  dyiug  head  of 
M edasB  ipoB  iu  Sometimes  this  Gorgon*8  bead 
was  00  ber  breast-plate,  with  living  serpents 
wnUiiog  roQod  it,  as  well  as  round  her  shield 
and  he/inet    Id  most  of  her  statues  she  is  re- 
pmcsted  as  sitting,  and  sometimes  she  holds, 
in  ooe  band  a  distaff,  instead  of  a  spear.  When 
ike  appeared  as  the  goddess  of  the  liberal  arts, 
abe  was  arrayed  in  a  vanegated  veil,  which  the 
ancients  called  pe^imi.    Sometimes  Minerva's 
helmet  was  covered  at  the  top  with  the  figure 
•C  a  coek,  a  bird  which,  on  account  of  his  great 
eoorage,  is  properly  lacred  to  the  goddem  of  war. 
Some  of  her  statues  represented  her  helmet 
with  a  whioz  in  the  middle,  supported  on 
citber  suJe  by  griffins.    In  some  medals,  a 
chariot  dnwn  by  four  hones,  or  sometimes  a 
Iragoo  or  a  serpeol,  with  winding  spires,'  ap- 
pear at  the  top  of  her  helmet.    She  was  partial 
10  the  olive  tree;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were 
her  favourite  birds,  and  the  dragon  among  rep- 
tiles was  sacred  to  ber.    The  functions,  offices, 
ftud  actions  of  Minerva,  seem  so  numerous, 
that  ihey  ondoobtedly  originate  in  more  than 
.  one  peisoa.     Cicero  speidts  of  five  persons  of 
this  name;  %  Mioei^a,  mother  of  Apollo;  a 
daughter  of  the  Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at 
Sais,  in  Egypt;  a  third,  born  from  Jupiter's 
brain;  a  foorth,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Cory- 
pfae;  and  a  fifth,  daughter  of  Pallas,  generally 
represcDied  with  winged  shoes.    This  last  put 
her  father  to  death  because  be  attempted  ber 
mue.     Pmsf.  1,  t,  3,  kc.—Horat,  1,  od.  16, 
1.  3,  od  4. —  Virg.  JEn.  2,  &c.— Sb-ofr.  6,  9, 
asd  13.-^Pftsioft.  Jeon.  2.— Ooti/.  Faai.  8,  Hjc. 
Ma.  6.^Cic.  df  Mi.  D    I,  c.  16, 1..  3,  c.  23, 
lur.-.J^S0ifod.    I,  &c.-- Pindar.  Olymp.  7  — 
Ivcms.  9,  V.  S64,-^Sophoel.   (Edip.^Honur. 
n.   «bc.   Otf.   i^am.    «d.   PtUl—Diod.  6.^ 
flcjiod.  TJueg.'-'JBtehyi,  in   £um— Liician 
DimL — CUtn-  Alts,  Sirom.  2  -OipAtus  l/ymn. 
91 — il    am$m.  14,  t.  448 — JipoUon    1  — 
liSgssi  &b.  168  ->S(a<.  Tktb,  2,  v.  121,  1.  1, 
he — Cflliim.  in  Cerer.--JEiim    F.  H.  M.-^ 
C.  Aip.m  Paw.— PliU.ifi  Lye.  ficc-^TAticyd. 

Mm«T^  Caotbiw,  a  town  of  Calabria, 
sow  Caalro.-— — Prumontoriam,  a  cape  at  the 
Bkost  aoatbcm  extremity  of  Campania. 

MlKS&TAUAt  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Minenrm,  eelehraled  in  the  months  of  March 
and  Jane.  During  the  solemnities  scholars  ob- 
laioed  aone  relaxation  from  their  studious  pur- 
snita,  fluid  the  present,  which  it  wfl»  usual  for 
tbena  lo  o^Str  to  their  masters,  was  called  Aft- 
ftervaif  Id  faooonr  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  who 
patrooised   wrer  literature.     Farro  de  R,  R 

S,  c.  « €>rid,  Trist.  8,  v.  809 — Lie.  9,  c.  30. 

Mlmo,    now  Mign9ne,  a  river  of  Etroria, 
faUiisS  ^'^^  ^  Tyrrhene  tea.    Virg,  JSBn.  10, 


V.  188..^— ^ne  of  the  favoarites  of  Antiot&s^ 
king  uf  Syria. 

MiNViBi,  a  people  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red 
sea.     Pitn.  12,  c.  14. 

MiNO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  built  by  Minofli 
when  he  was  pursuing  Dmdalus,  and  called 
also  l/erac<ca.«-^-A  town  oi    Peloponnesus. 

— A  town  of  Crete. 

Murois,  belonging  to  Minos.  Crete  is  called 
./Iftnota  regntiy  as  being  the  legislator's  iiing- 
dom.  Virg,  jSin,  6,  v.  14.— A  patrony* 
mic  of  Ariadne.     Ovid,  Jtftl.  8 .  ▼.  Ibl. 

MiMos,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa,  who  (^ve  laws  to  his  subjecu  B.  C. 
1406,  which  still  remained  in  full  force  in  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  His  justice  and 
moderation  procured  him  the  appellation  of  the 
faYOorite  of  the  gods,  the  confident  of  Jupiter, 
the  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of  Greece; 
and,  according  to  the  poets,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  equity,  after  death,  with  the  office  of 
supreme  aud  absolute  judge  in  the  infernal 
regions.  In  this  capacity  he  is  represented 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  shades,  and  holding 
a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  The  dead  plead  their 
different  causes  before  him,  and  the  impartial 
judge  shakes  the  fatal  urn,  which  is  filled  with 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  married  Ithona, 
by  whom  he  had  Lyeastes,  who  was  the  father 
of  Minos  2d.  Homer.  Od.  19,  v.  ns,-^Virg. 
JEn^   6,  T.  482 — jipoUod.  3,  c   l.^Hygin. 

iab.  41  — i>iod.  4.— Hoiot.  1,  od.  28. The 

2d.  was  a  son  of  Lycastes,  the  son  of  Mino.  I. 
and  king  of  Crete.  He  married  Pasiph  ^e,  the 
daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  and  by  her  l  had 
many  children.  He  increased  bis  paternal  do- 
niiiiions  by  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  but  he  showed  himself  cruel  m  the 
war  which  he  carried  on  against  the  Athenians, 
who  had  pot  to  death  his  son  Androgeos.  [Ftd. 
Androgens.]  He  took  Megara  by  the  treachei/ 
of  Scylla,  [Ftd.  Scylla,]  and,  not  satisfied  with 
a  victory,  he  obliged  me  vanquished  to  bring 
him  yearly  to  Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the 
same  number  of  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
Minotaur.  [Fid.  Minotaums.]  This  bloody 
tribute  was  at  last  abolished  when  Theseus  had 
destroyed  the  monster.  [Fid.  Theseus.]  When 
Dsdalos,  whose  industry  and  invention  had  fa- 
bricated the  labyrinth,  and  whose  imprudence 
in  assisting  Pasiphae,  in  the  gratification  of  her 
unnatural  desires,  had  offended  Minos,  fled 
from  the  place  of  his  confinement  with  wingv, 
[Fid.  Dvdalns,]  and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  the 
incensed  monarch  pursued  the  offender,  resolved 
to  punish  his  infidelity.  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily, 
who  had  hospitably  received  Daedalus,  enter- 
tained his  royal  guest  with  dissembled  friend- 
ship; and  that  he  might  not  deliver  to  him  a 
man  whose  ingenuity  and  abilities  .he  so  well 
knew,  he  pot  Minos  to  death.  Some  say  that 
it  was  the  daughters  of  Cocalus  who  put  the 
hing  of  Crete  to  death,  by  detaining  him  so 
lone  in  a  bath  till  he  fainted,  after  which  thciy 
suffocated  him.  Minos  died  about  85  years  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  He  was  fhther  of  An- 
drogens,   Glaucus,   and  Deucalion,  and  twa 

daughters,  Pbxdra  and  'Ariadne      Many  ao- 

thm  haw  confounded  the  two  menarchs  of  this 
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utiae,  (he  grandfiUher  and  tke  graadaoB,  bal 
Homer,  Plutarcb,  and  Diodonu,  prove  plainly 
that  they  irere  two  differeot  persons.  Pinu.  in 
Jieh.  4.— Pitrf.  m  Thes-^thfgin.  fab.  41.— 
avid.JHtt  8,  V.  Ui.-^lMod.  4,-^yirg,  JBEn. 
e,  V.  21.— i^/ttl.  in  Min.^Jithai,  Ftaee.  14. 

MiMOTAORus,  a  celebrated  monster,  balf  a 
man  and  balf  a  ball,  according  to  thit  verse  of 
'  Ovid,  A  Ji.  3,  V.  24. 

.  Semibovemqm  virum,  semtmnitn^tie  bcvem. 
U  was  the  frait  of  Pasipbae's  amoor  with  a  ball. 
Minos  refused  to  sacrifice  a  white  bail  to  Nep- 
tune, an  animal  which  he  had  received  from 
the  god  for  that  purpose  This  offendeU  Nep- 
tune, and  he  made  Pasipbae,  the  wife  of  Mi- 
nos, enamottred  of  this  fine  bull,  which  had 
been  refused  to  his  altars.  Dsedalas  {.rostituted 
his  talents  in  being  subservient  to  the  queen's 
unnatural  desires,  and,  by  his  means,  Pasipbae's 
horrible  passions  were  gratified,  and  the  Mino- 
taur came  into  the  world.  Minos  confined  in 
the  labyrinth  a  monster  which  convinced  the 
wo^ld  of  his  wife's  lascivtousness  and  indecen- 
cy,  and  reflected  disgrace  upon   his  family. 


alive  becaoie  a  female  suj^orted  the  false  aceit- 
salion,  A.  U.  C.  418.  Ltv.  8,  c.  16. A  pub- 
lic way  tram  Rome  to  Bruodufiium.  [ytd.  Vi...] 
MiNdTius,  Augonous,  a  Roman  coutiui  biain 

in  a  battle  agamst  the  bamuites. A  tribune  of 

the  people  who  put  Mslius  to  death  when  he 
aspired  to  the  soveretgoty  of  Home.  He  was 
honoured  with  a  brazen  statue  for  causing  the 
corn  to  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price  to  ibe  people. 

Uv,  4,  c.   16.— Pftii.  18,  c.  3. Rufus,  a 

master  of  hone  to  the  dictator  Faoius  Maximot. 
His  disobedience  to  the  commands  uf  the  dio 
tator  was  productive  of  an  extension  of  bis  pre-  ^ 
rogative,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  was  de- ' 
dared  equal  in  power  to  the  dictator.  Miuuiius, 
soon  afier  this,  fought  with  ill  success  agaiust 
Aonibal,  and  was  saved  by  the  interference  of 
Fabius:  which  circumstance  had  such  an  effect 
upon  him  that  he  laid  down  his  powei  at  die 
feet  of  his  deliverer,  and  swore  that  he  would 
never  act  again  but  by  his  directions.  He  was 
killed  at  the  oattle  of  Cannae     Uv. — C  A^. 

in  ^9nn. A  Roman  consul  who  defended  Co* 

riolaous  from  the  insults  of  the  people,  &c.- 


The  Minotaur   usually  devoured   the  chosen  ;  Another,  defeated  by  the  Mqui,  and  disgraced 

Sang  men  and  maidens,  which  the  tyranny  of .  by  the  dictator  Cincinnatos. An  otficer  on- 
inos  yearly  exacted  from  the  Athenians.  The-  der  Caesar,  in  Gaul,  who  afterwards  became  one 
seus  delivered  bis  country  from  this  shameful  ;  of  the  conspirators  against  his  patron  Ctes.  B.  G. 
tribute,  when  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  sa-  ;  6,  c.  29.— *A  tribune  who  warmly  opposed  the 
erificed  to  the  voracity  of  the  Minotaur,  and,  by  .  views  of  C.  Gracchus. A  Roman  chosen  die- 
means  of  Ariadne,  the  king's  daughter,  he  de-  i  tator,  and  obliged  to  lay  down  bis  office,  oecause, 
•troyed  the  monster,  and  made  bis  escape  from  ;  during  the  tine  of  his  electibn,  the  suduen  cry 


the  windings  of  the  labyi'inth.    The  fabulous 
tradition  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  the  infamous 
commerce  of  Pasiphee  with  a  favourite  Dull,  { 
has  been  often  explained.    Some  suppose  that 


of  a  rat  was  heard. A  Roman,  one  of  the 

first  who  were  chosen  quaestors. Peiiz,  an 

African  lawyer,  who  flourished  201  A.  D.    He 
has  written  an  elegant  dialogue  in  defence  of 


Pastpbae  was  enamoured  of  one  of  her  husband's  the  Christian  religion,  called  Ooteviuf,  from  the 
eourliers,  called  Taurus,  and  thaft  Dedalus  fa-  .  principal  speaker  in  it.  This  book  was  lonj^ 
voured  the  passions  of  the  queen  by  suflTering  '  attributed  to  Arnobius,  and  even  printed  as  an 
his  house  to  become  the  rerretft  of  the  two  i  8th  book  {Ociatm)  till  Bakloious  discovered 


lovers.  Pasiphae,  some  time  after,  brought 
twins  into  the  world,  one  of  whom  greatly  re- 
lenbled  Minos,  and  the  other  Taurus.  In  the 
natural  resemblance  of  their  countenance  with 
that  of  their  supposed  fathers  originated  their 
name,  and  consequently  the  fable  of  the  Mino- 
taur, (hid.  Met,  8.  fhb.  2.^Hygin.  fah.  40. 
— Ptet.  ill  Thes.'^PaUpfuU.'-Virg.  .iBn.  6, 
V.  26. 

MiNTBB,  a  daughter  of  Gocytus,  loved  by 
Pluto.  Proserpine  discovered  her  husband's 
nmour,  and  changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb, 
called  by  the  lame  name,  mitU,  Ovid,  Ma, 
10,  V.  729. 

MiNTURNiB,  a  town  of  Campania,  between 
Sinnessa  and  Formi».  It  was  in  the  marshes, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  that  Marias  concealed 
himself  in  the  mud,  to  avoid  the  partisans  of 
Sylla.  The  people  condemned  him  to  death, 
but  when  bis  voice  alone  bad  terrified  the  ex- 
ecutioner, tbey  showed  themselves  eompassion- 
nte,  and  favoured  bis  escape.  Marica  was  wor- 
shipped there,  hence  moricce  regna  applied  to 
the  place.  StrtA.  ^.—Mela,  2,  c.  4.— Lie.  8, 
e.  10, 1.  10,  c.  21,  I.  27,  c.  38— Poirrc.  2,  c. 
14.— Lueofi.  2,  V.  424. 

Mbf^TiA,  a  vestal  virgin,  acbused  of  debao- 
chery  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
her  dress,    fihe  wia  eendenuied  to  be  buried 


the  imposition  in  his  edition  of  Felix,  1560  The 
two  last  editions  are  that  of  Davies,  8vo  Cantab. 
1712;  and  of  Gronovius,  8vo  L.  Bat.  1709. 

MiNTiE,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabimnts  of 
Orcbomenos,  in  Boeotia,  from  Minyas,  king  of 
the  country.  Orchomenos,  Ibe  son  of  Minyas^ 
gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  their  original  ap- 
pellation in  contradistinction  to  the  Orchomcni- 
ans  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Orchomeniane 
passed  into  Thessaly,  nnd  settled  in  lelchos; 
from  which  circunistanco  the  people  of  the  place, 
and  particularly  the  Argonauts,  were  called 
Minye.  This  name  thoy  received,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  not  because  a  number 
of  Orchomenians  had  settled  among  them,  bot 
because  the  chief  and  noblest  of  them  were  de- 
scended from  the  daughters  of  Minyas.  Part 
of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the  sons  of 
Codrus  when  thoy  migrated  to  Ionia.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the  Ar- 
gonauts themselves,  received  the  name  of 
Minyss.  They  first  inhabited  Lemnos,  where 
they  had  been  bom  from  the  Lemnian  women 
who  had  murdered  their  husbands.  Tbey  were 
driven  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi  about  11 60 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  came  to  settle 
in  Laconia,  from  whence  th«7  passed  into  Cnl- 
liite  with  a  colony  of  Lneedxmooians.  Hygin. 
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hh,  14.— Anm.  9,  c.  ^,^~JlfelUm,  1,  My.— 
Uero4oi.  4,  c  146. 

MfKf  AS,  a  kiog  of  Baeotia»  sod  of  Neptune 
aad  Tntegfuiu,  te  daagbter  of  iCkiius.  Some 
BBKe  biffi  the  ton  of  Neptuue  and  Callirboe, 
or  of  Cbry»es,  Ne|»tuue*s  soo,  ano  Cbryiogenia, 
Ibe  daughter  of  Halmus  He  married  Clyto- 
dora«  by  wbom  be  bad  PreBboo,  Penclymeous, 
aod  Bieoclympiiut.  He  was  father  of  Oi-cbo- 
neoos..  Diochitboodes,  and  AtbamaSf  by  a  se-  | 
eoud  marriage  witb  Pbaoasora,  tbc  daughter  of 
Paon.  i\ccordiiig  to  Plutarch  and  Ovid,  be  bad 
three  daughters,  called  Leucooite.  Alcitboe.  and 
Leucippe  The?  were  changed  into  bats.  [  Vid. 
Miueides.]  Taua.  9,  c.  36 —f inf.  (^mett, 
Grtee^  38  ^Omd  Met.  4,  v.  1  and  468. 

MivifcDs,  ariveruf  Tbessaty  failing  into  the 
tea  near  Arene,  called  afterwards  Orcbomeoos. 
Htmur  IL  ii. ^Utrab  8. 

MiNTBiDBs.    [ l^'td.  Minetdes.] 

MiVTiA.  a  festival  observed  at  Orcbomeoos 
in  honour  of  Mioyas,  the  king  of  the  place.  The 
Ort- homenians  were  calleu  Miiiyae,  aod  the  river 
vpon  wboi>e  banks  tbetr  town  was  built,  Myoos. 
A  small  island  near  Palmos. 

MixvTu^,  one  of  Niobe^s  sods.    ,9poUod, 

Ml  RACES,  an  eunuch  of  Parthia,  &c.  Flaet. 
6,  T.  690 

MisKNUsf  or  MisKKUs.     |[  Vid,  Misenus.] 

MisEKus,  a  suD  of  ^c.lus,  who  was  piper  to 
Hector.  After  Hector's  death  he  followed  iEneas 
to  Italy,  and  wa»  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, because  be  b'dd  challenged  one  of  the 
Tritons.  /ElQeas  afterwards  found  his  body  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  buried  it  on  a  promontory 
which  bean  bis  name,  now  Mmno  There  was 
also  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  promon- 
tory, at  the  west  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  it 
bad  also  a  capacious  harbour,  where  Augustus 
and  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  generally  kept 
statioood  one  of  their  fleets.     Virg.  ^n.  3,  v. 

3S9,  1.  6,  V.    164  and  iS4.—Strab.  5 Mda, 

2,  r.  4.-. Uo.  24,  c  13.— Todi.  ii.  2.  C  9,  ^n. 
15,  c.  51. 

MfsiTHBUS,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  vir- 
toes  and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father-io'law 
to  the  emperor  Gordian,  whose  counsels  and  ac- 
tions he  guided  by  his  prudence  aod  moderation. 
He  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Philip,  a 
wicked  senator,  who  succeeded  him  as  prefect 
of  the  praetorian  guards.  He  died  A.  D.  243, 
and  left  all  bis  possessions  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  good  of  the  public. 
1  Mithras,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  the 

j  'aon,  or  according  to  others,  Venus  Urania.  His 
/  wonhip  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and  the  R4>- 
mans  raised  him  altars,  on  which  was  this  in- 
teriptioD,  Deo  80U  Miikrm,  or  Soli  Deo  invicU> 
Mithtt.  He  is  generally  represented  as  a  young 
man,  whose  bead  is  covered  with  a  turban,  after 
tbe  maoDer  of  the  Persians.  He  supports  his 
knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  00  the  ground,  and 
one  of  whose  boros  be  holds  in  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  plunges  a  dagger  into  hit 
neck.  SM  Theb,  1,  w.  720 — Curt.  4,  c  IS.— 
Clemdian  de  Laud.  StU.  1. 

MiTuaACEMSBs,  a  Persian  who  fled  to  Alex- 
ander aAer  the  murder  of  Darius  by  Bessus. 
^     .4. 


MmiKADXTss,  a  herdsmm  of  Aityages,  m^ 
dered  tu  put  }uung  Gyrus  to  death.  He  refused, 
and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  own  son,  &c. 
Htrodot» — Jwtin. 

MiTHRBMBs,  a  Persian  who  betrayed  Sardei, 
&c.    Curl.  3. 

MiTHRiDATBs  Ist,  WBB  the  third  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
and  his  attempu  to  make  himself  independent 
proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle, 
and  obtained  peace  with  difficulty.  XenophoA 
calls  him  merely  a  governor  of  Cappadocia.  He 
wa»  succeeded  by  Ariobarzanes,   B.  C.   363. 

Diod.-^Xenoph. The  second  of  that  name, 

king  of  Pootutf,  was  grandson  to  Mithridates  I. 
He  made  hioj^tlf  master  of  Pontus,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  had  been 
ceded  to  Antigonus  at  tbe  general  division  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  among  the  conqaeror^s  ge- 
nerals. He  reigned  about  26  >ears,  aod  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  84  years,  B.  C.  302.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  III.  Some 
say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  because 
be  favoured  the  cause  of  CHSsander.     Jfpt  ion. 

Mith.^-Diod. The  III  was  son  of  the  pre* 

ceding  monarch.  He  enlarged  bit  paternal  pos- 
sessions by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and  Pa- 
pblagonia,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  36  years. 
Diod The  IV.  succeeded  bis  father  Ario- 
barzanes, who  was  tbe  son  of  Mithridates  III. 

The  v.  succeeded  bis'  father  M'thridatea 

IV.  and  strengthened  himself  on  his  throne  t»j 
an  aliiaoce  with  Aotiocbus  tbe  Great,  whose 
daughter  Laodice  he  married.  He  was  succeed- 
ed bv  bis  son  Pharnaces. The  VI.  succeeded 

bis  father  Pharnaces  He  was  the  6rst  of  the 
kings  of  Pontus  who  made  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans. He  furnished  them  with  a  fleet  in  the 
third  Punic  war,  and  assisted  them  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergatnus.  Tbi^  fidelity  was  rewarded;  be  vraa 
called  EvergtUs^  and  received  from  the  Roman 
people  the  province  of  Phrygia  Major,  and  was 
called  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.  He  waa 
murdered  B.  G.  123    Appian  Jtfi/^.— Jtistin. 

37,  &c. The  VII.  surnamed  Etmator^  and 

The  Great,  succeeded  his  father  Mitlmdates  VI. 
though  only  at  tbe  age  of  11  years.  The  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  was  marked  by  ambition, 
cruelty,  and  artifice.  He  murdered  bis  own 
mother,  who  bad  been  left  by  his  father  coheiress 
of  the  kingtlom,  and  be  fortified  his  constitution 
by  Jrinking  antidotes  against  the  poison  with 
which  his  enemies  at  court  attempted  to  destroy 
him.  He  eariy  inured  his  body  to  hardship,  and 
employed  himself  in  many  manly  exercises,  often 
remaining  whole  months  in  the  country,  and 
making  tbe  firozen  snow  and  the  earth  the  place 
of  his  repose.  Naturally  ambitious  and  cniel, 
he  spared  no  pains  to  acquire  himself  power 
and  dominion.  He  murdered  the  two  sons  wbom 
his  sister  Laodice  had  had  by  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  placed  one  of  bis  own  child* 
ren,  only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne. 
These  violent  proceedings  alarmed  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  married  Laodice,  the 
^tdbw  of  Ariaratbes.  He  suborned  a  youth  to 
be  king  of  Cappadocia,  as  the  third  son  of  An- 
anthesi  and  Laodice  was  seat  to  Home  to  on- 
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yu%  ufoi  the  seute,  ind  aasora  them  ttif  Aer 
third  9QD  nrai  now  adWe,  and  that  hisprefMsi^fl' 
to  the  kiagdom  of  Ca(>padocia  were  jmt  aod 
well  grounded.  Mitbridates  used  the  same  arms 
of  diiBimulatioD.  He  alto  teat  to  Rome  Gordius, 
the  governor  of  his  son,  who  solemnlj  declared 
before  (he  Romui  iieople,  that  the  jooth  who 
Mt  on  the  tliroae  of  Cappadoda  was  the  third 
BOO  and  lawfol  heir  of  Ariaratbes,  aod  that  be 
was  supported  as  sach  oj  Mitbridates.  Thi« 
intricate  afi'air  displeased  the  Roman  senate, 
«nd,  finally  to  settle  the  dispote  between  the 
two  mooarchs,  the  powerful  arbiters  took  away 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  from  Mitbridates, 
and  Paphlagonia  from  Ntcomedes.  These  two 
kingdoms  being  tbos  separated  from  their  ori- 
ginal possessors  were  presented  with  their  free- 
dom and  iodc-pendence;  bat  the  Cappadocians 
refused  it,  and  received  Ariobarzanes  for  king. 
Such  were  the  first  seeds  of  enmity  between 
llome  aod  the  king  of  Pontas.  [Vid,  Mitbri- 
daticttm  bellam.]  Mitbridates  never  lost  an  op- 
portaoity  by  which  he  might  lessen  the  influence 
of  his  adversaries;  and  the  more  efiectoally  to 
destroy  their  power  in  Asia,  be  ordered  all  the 
Romans  that  were  in  his  dominions  to  be  roaa- 
sacred.  This  was  done  in  one  night,  aod  no 
less  than  150,000,  according  to  Plutarch,  or 
80,000  Romans,  as  Appian  mentions,  were 
made,  at  one  blow,  the  victims  of  his  cruelty. 
This  universal  massacre  called  aloud  for  re- 
venge. Aquilius,  and  soon  after  Sylla,  marched 
•gainst  Mi(l}ridate8  with  a  targe  army.  The 
Ibrmer  was  made  prisoner,  but  Sylla  obtained  a 
victory  over  the  king's  generals,  and  another 
decisive  engagement  rendered  him  master  of  all 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  monarch  of  Pootus.  This  ill-fortune  was 
aggravated  by  the  loss  of  about  200,000  men, 
who  were  killed  in  the  several  engagements  that 
had  been  fought-,  and  Mitbridates,  weakened  by 
repeated  ill  success  by  sea  end  land,  sued  for 
peace  from  the  conqueror,  which  be  obtained 
•n  condition  of  defraying  the  expenses  which 
the  Ronmns  bad  incurred  by  the  war,  and  of 
remaining  satisfied  with  the  pos>es8ioos  which 
he  bad  received  from  his  ancestors.  While  these 
ncgociations  of  peace  were  carried  on,  Mitbri- 
dates was  not  unmindful  of  his  real  interest. 
His  poverty,  and  not  his  inclinations,  obliged 
him  to  wish  for  peace.  He  immediately  took 
the  field  with  an  army  of  140,000  infantry,  and 
16,000  horse,  which  consisted  of  bis  own  forces 
and  those  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia.  With  such  a  numerous  army,  be 
Boon  made  himself  master  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces in  Asia;  none  dared  to  oppose  his  con- 
quests, and  the  Romans,  relying  on  bis  fidelity, 
bad  withdrawn  the  greatest  part  of  their  armies 
from  the  country.  The  news  of  his  warlike  pre- 
parations was  no  sooner  heard,  than  Lucullus, 
the  consul,  marched  into  Asia,  and  without  de- 
lay, be  blocked  up  the  camp  of  Mithridates,  wbo 
was  then  besieging  Cyzicus.  The  Asiatic  moo- 
arch  escaped  from  him,  and  fled  into  the  heart 
ef  his  kingdom.  Lucullus  pursued  him  with  the 
utmost  celeribr,  and  would  have  taken  him  pri- 
aoner  liter  a  battle,  had  not  the  avidity  of  his 


/  BolHen  preArred  the  plundering  of  a  mnle  load- 
ed with  gold,  to  the  taking  of  a  monarch  who 
bad  exercised  such  cruelties  against  their  coun- 
trymen, aod  shown  himself  so  faithless  to  the 
most  solemn  engagements.  After  tbif  escape, 
Mitbridates  was  more  careful  about  the  safety 
of  his  person,  aod  he  even  ordered  bis  wives 
and  sisters  to  destroy  themselves,  fearful  of  their 
falling  into  the  enemy's  bands  The  appoint- 
ment of  Glabrio  to  the  command  of  the  Romaa 
forces,  instead  of  Lucollos,  was  favourable  to 
Mithridates,  and  he  recovered  the  greatest  part 
of  bis  dominions.  The  sudden  arrivaJ  of  Pom- 
pey,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  victories- 
A  battle,  in  the  night,  was  fought  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  which  the  troops  of  Pontos  Ifiboored 
under  every  disadvantage  The  engagement  was 
by  moon-light,  and  as  the  moon  then  shone  ia 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  the  lengthened  shadows 
of  the  arms  of  the  Romans  having  induced  Mi- 
thridates to  believe  that  the  two  armies  we-re 
close  together,  the  arrows  of  his  soldiers  were 
darted  from  a  great  distance,  and  their  efibrtt 
rendered  inefiertual.  An  universal  overthrow 
ensued,  and  Mithridates,  bold  in  bis  misfortunes, 
rushed  through  the  thick  ranks  of  the  enemy,  at 
the  head  of  800  horsemen,  600  of  which  perish- 
ed in  the  attempt  to  follow  him.  He  fled  to  Ti- 
granes, but  that  monarch  refused  an  asylum  to 
bis  fatber-in-law,  whom  be  had  before  sopporied 
with  all  the  collected  forces  of  his  kingdom. 
Mithridates  found  a  safe  retreat  among  the  Scy^ 
thians,  and,  though  destitute  of  power,  friends, 
and  ^sources,  yet  he  meditated  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire,  by  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  Italy  by  land.  These  wild  projects 
were  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  he  sued  for 
peace.  It  was  denied  to  his  ambassadors,  and 
the  victorious  Pompey  declared,  that,  to  obtain 
it,  Mithridates  must  ask  it  in  person.  He  scorn- 
ed to  trust  himself  in  the  bands  of  his  enemy, 
and  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  '  His  subjects 
refused  to  follow  him  any  longer,  and  they  re- 
volted from  him,  and  made  his  son  Phamacea 
king.  The  son  showed  himself  ungrateful  te 
his  father,  and  even,  according  to  some  writers, 
be  ordered  him  to  foe  put  to  death.  This  un- 
natural treatment  broke  the  heart  of  Mithridates; 
he  obliged  his  wife  to  poison  herself,  and  at« 
tempted  to  do  the  same  himself  It  was  in  vain; 
the  frequent  antidotes  be  had  taken  in  the  eariy 
part  of  bis  life,  strengthened  his  constitution 
against  the  poison,  and,  when  this  was  nnavail- 
ing,  be  attempted  to  stab  himself.  The  blow 
was  not  mortal;  and  a  Gaul,  who  was  then  pre- 
sent, at  his  own  request,  gave  him  the  fatal 
stroke,  about  63  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  Such  were  (be  roia- 
fortunes,  abilities,  and  miserable  end  of  a  man, 
who  supported  himself  so  long  against  tlie  pow- 
er of  Rome,  and  who,  according  to  the  dedar«- 
tion  of  the  Roman  authors,  proved  a  more  pow- 
erful and  indefatigable  adversary  to  the  capital 
of  Italy,  than  the  great  Annibal,  and  Pyrrhos, 
Perseus,  or  Aniiochus.  Mithridates  has  been 
commended  for  bis  eminent  virtues,  and  eea- 
snred  for  bis  vices.  As  a  commander  he  de- 
serves the  most  unbounded  applause,  and  it  oii^ 
create  admiration  to  Me  him  iraging  inir  wifli 
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I  doriog  10  many  ]r«an,  agtiBst  the 
t  powerful  people  on  earth,  led  to  the  field 
by  a  Sylla,  a  Lucollos,  aad  a  Pompey.  He  was 
flie  greatest  mooareh  that  eier  sat  oo  a  throne, 
tccordiDg  to  th^  opinion  of  Cicero;  and,  indeed, 
no  better  proof  of  his  military  character  can  be 
brooght,  than  the  mention  of  the  great  rejoicings 
which  happened  in  the  Roman  armies  and  in 
the  capital  at  the  news  of  his  death.    No  less 
than  twelve  days  were  appointed  for  public 
thanksgivings  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  Pompey, 
who  had  sent  the  first  intelligence  of  his  death 
to  Rome,  and  who  had  partly  hastened  bis  fall, 
was  rewarded  with  the  most  uncommon  honours. 
IVid.  Ampia  lex.]    It  is  said,  that  Mithridates 
conquered  24  nations,  whose  difierent  languages 
be  knew,  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  and 
flaeqcy  as  his  own.  As  a  man  of  letters  be  also 
deserves  attention.    He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  even  wrote  in  that 
dialect  a  treatise  on  botany.  His  skill  in  physic 
is  well  known,  and  even  now  there  is  a  celebra- 
ted  antidote  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  called 
MUhridaU.  Superstition,  as  well  as  nature,  had 
united  to  render  him  great;  and  if  we  rely  upon 
the  authority  of  Justin,  his  birth  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  appearance  of  two  large  comets, 
which  were  seen  for  seventy  days  successively, 
and  whose  splendour  eclipsed  the  mid-day  sun, 
and  covered  the  fourth-part  of  the  heavens. 
Juttm,  37,  c.  1,  kc—Strab.^DiofL  14."-F/or. 
.8,  c  6,  &c.— P/«f.  in  SyU.  Luc.  Mar.  8f  Pomp. 
^Val,  Max.  4,  c.  6,  &c.-r-£>io.  SO,  &c.— i.^ 
pian.  MUhnd.^PUn.  2,  c  97, 1.  7,  c  24, 1.  25, 
•c.  2, 1.  S3,  c.  S,  &c. — de.  pro  Man.  &c. — Pa- 
Urc.  2,c  18.— Btrfnip.  b.-^oseph.  14. — Oroj. 
6,  &c. A  king  of  Parthia,  who  took  Deme- 
trius prisoner. A  man  made  king  of  Anne- 

aia  by  Tiberios.  He  was  afterwards  imprisoned 
by  Caligula,  and  set  at  liberty  by  Claudius.  He 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  nephews,  and  bis 
fiunily  were  involved  in  his  ruin.    TaciL  yfnn 

^Another,  king  of  Armenia. A  king  of 

Pergamut,  vrtio  warmly  embraced  the  cause  of 
J.  Cassar,  and  was  made  king  of  Bospborus  by 
bim.  Some  supposed  him  to  be  the  son  of  the 
great  Mithridates  by  a  concubine.  He  was  mur- 
dered, &c. A  king  of  Iberia. Another 

of  Comagena. A  celebrated  king  of  Parthia, 

who  enlarged  his  possessions  by  the  conquest  of 
■ome'pf  the  neighbouring  countries.  He  ex- 
ttnioed  with  a  careful  eye  the  constitution  and 
political  regulations  of  the  nations  he  had  con- 
qoered,  and  framed  from  them,  for  the  service 
of  his  own  subjects,  a  code  of  laws.    Justin. — 

Orostitt. Another,  who  murdered  his  father, 

sod  made  himself  master  of  the  crown. A 

king  of  Pontus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba, 

&G. A  man  in  tbe  armies  of  Artaxerxes. 

He  was  rewarded  by  the  monarch  for  having 
wounded  Cyrus  the  younger;  but,  when  he  boast- 
ed he  had  killed  him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 

JPtut.  in  Ariax. ^A  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who 

tefldy  murdered  Datames.    0.  J^ep.  in  Dot. 

MitbudatYcum  Bellith,  begun  89  years  B. 
C.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  celebrated 
wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans  against  a 
ibreign  power.  The  ambition  of  Mithridates, 
Ikom  irtioffl  it  receives  its  name,  may  be  called 


the  came  and  origin  of  it.    His  viewi  open  the 

kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  he  was  strips- 
ped  by  the  Romans,  first  engaged  him  to  take 
up  ariUs  against  the  republic.    Three  Roman 
officers,  L.  Cassius,  the  pro-consul,  M.  Aquili- 
us,  and  Q.  Oppins,  opposed  Mithridates  with 
the  troops  of  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Papblago- 
nia,  and  Gallo-gnecia.   The  army  of  these  pro- 
vinces, together  with  the   Roman  soldiers  in 
Asia,  amounted  to  70,000  men,  and  6000  horse. 
The  forces  of  the  king  of  Pontus  were  greatly 
superior  to  these;  he  led  250,000  foot,  40,000 
horse,  and  130  armed  chanots,  into  the  field  of 
battle,  under  the  command  of  Neoptolemus  and 
Archelaus.    His  fleet  consisted  of  400  ships  of 
war,  well  manned  and  provisioned,     in  an  en- 
gagement the  king  of  Pontus  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, and  dispersed  the  Roman  forces  in  Asia. 
He  became  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia, 
and  tbe  Hellespont  submitted  to  his  power.  Two 
of  the  Roman  generals  were  taken,  and  M. 
Aquilius,  who  was  tbe  principal  cause  of  the 
war,  was  carried  about  in  Asia,  and  exposed  to 
tbe  ridicule  and  insults  of  the  populace,  and  at 
last  put  to  death  by  Mithridates,  who  ordered 
melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  bis  throat,  as  a 
slur  upon  tbe  avidity  of  the  Romans.    Tbe  con- 
queror took  every  possible  advantage,-  he  subdu- 
ed all  the  islands  of  tbe  ^gean  sea,  and,  though 
Rhodes  refused  to  submit  to  his  power,  yet  all 
Greece  was  soon  overrun  by  his  general  Arche- 
laus, and  made  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus.   Meanwhile  tbe  Romans,  incensed  against 
Mithridates  on  account  of  his  perfidy,  and  of  his 
cruelty  in  massacring  80,000  of  their  countiy- 
men  in  one  day  all  over  Asia,  appointed  .Sylla 
to  march  into  the  cast.  Sylla  landed  in  Greece, 
where  the  inhabitants  readily  acknowledged  his 
power;  but  Athens  shut  her  gates  against  the 
Roman  commander,  and  Archelaus,  who  defend- 
ed it,  defeated,  with  the  greatest  courage,  all  the 
efforts  and  operations  of  &e  enemy.  This  spirited 
defence  was  of  short  duration.  Archelaus  retreat- 
ed into  Boeotia,  where  Sylla  soon  followed  bin). 
The  two  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  a  line  of  battle 
near  Chxronea,  and  the  Romans  obtained  the 
victory,  and,  of  tbe  almost  innumerable  forces    , 
of  the  Asiatics,  no  more  than  10,000  escaped* 
Another  battle  in  Thessaly,  near  OrchomenoSi 
proved  equally  fatal  to  the  king  of  Pontus    Do- 
ry laus,  one  of  his  generals,  was  defeated,  and  h^ 
soon  after  sued  for  peace.  Sylla  listened  to  the 
terms  of  accommodation,  as  his  presence  at  Rome 
was  now  become  necessaiy  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions and  cabals  which  his  enemies  bad  raised 
against  bim.    He  pledged  himself  to  the  king  of 
Pontus  to  confirm  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  procure  him  the  title  of  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome;  and  Mithridates  consented  to 
relinquisli  Asia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  deliver  Cap^ 
padocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  Bithynia  to  Nico^   ^ 
medes,  and  to  pay  to  tbe  Romans  2000  talents 
to  defray  tbe  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  de- 
liver into  their  hands  70  gallics  with  all  their 
rigging.    Though  Mithridates  seemed  to  have 
re-established  peace  in  his  dominions,  yet  Fim- 
bria, whose  sentiments  were  contrary  to  those 
of  Sylla,  and  wbo  made  himself  master  of  an 
a^my  by  intrigue  and  oppression,  kept  hiyn  llrft- 
3  ■ 
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d«r  eontinoal  aUmt,  and  teadertd  die  eiiit* 

CDce  of  bis  power  prtcarioiit.  Syllt,  who  bad 
returned  from  Greece  to  retifj  tbe  treatj  which 
bad  been  made  with  Mitbridates,  rid  the  world 
of  the  IjraoDical  Fimbria;  and  the  icing  ofPoa- 
tnt,  awed  b^  the  resolution  and  determined 
Ifarmness  of  his  ad>ersar7,  agreed 'to  tbe  condi- 
tions, though  witli  reluctance.  The  boittile  pre- 
parations of  Milhridates,  which  continued  in  the 
time  of  peace,  became  suspected  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Mursna,  who  was  leA  as  governor  of 
Asia  in  Sylla's  absence,  and  who  wished  to  make 
himself  known  by  some  conspicuous  action,  be* 

Em  hostilities  by  taking  Comana,  and  plunder- 
g  the  temple  of  Bellona.  Mithridates  did  not 
oppose  him,  but  he  complained  of  the  breach 
of  peace  before  the  Roinan  senate.  Murscna  was 
paolidy  reprimanded  j  but  as  he  did  not  cease 
fipom  hostilities,  it  was  easily  understood  that  he 
acted  by  the  private  directions  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  king  upon  this  marched  against 
nUn,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  the 
•dvenaries  claimed  the  victory.  This  was  the 
last  blow  which  the  king  of  Pontus  received  in 
this  war,  which  is  called  the  second  Milhridatic 
war,  and  which  continued  for  about  three  years, 
Sylla,  at  that  time,  was  made  perpetual  dictator 
at  Rome,  and  be  commanded  Murzna  (o  retire 
from  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates.  Tbe  death  of 
Sylla  changed  the  fhce  of  affairs;  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  die  Ro- 
mans, which  had  never  been  committed  to  writ- 
log,  demanded  frequent  explanations,  and  Mith- 
ridates at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of  friendship, 
and  declared  war.  Nicomedes,  at  his  death,  left 
bis  kiogdom  to  the  Romans,  but  Mithridates 
disputed  their  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch,  and  entered  the  field  with 
120,000  men,  besides  a  fleet  of  400  ships  in  his 
ports,  16,000  horsemen  to  follow  him,  and  100 
chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Locullus  was  ap- 
pointed over  Asia,  and  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  Mithridatic  war.  His  valour  and  pra- 
denee  showed  his  merit;  and  Mithridates,  in  bis 
vain  attempts  to  take  Cyzicum,  lost  no  less  than 
S00,000  men.  Success  continually  attended  the 
Roman  arms.'  The  king  of  Pontos  was  defeat- 
ed in  several  bloody  engagements,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty saved  his  life,  and  retired  to  his' son-in- 
law  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Locullus  por- 
aued  him,  and,  when  his  applications  for  the  per- 
•OD  of  the  fugitive  monarch  had  been  despised 
by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia, and  terrified,  by  his  sudden  approach, 
die  numerous  forces  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  en^ 
foed.  The  Romans  obtained  an  easy  victory, 
and  no  less  than  100,000  foot  of  the  Armenians 
perished,  and  only  five  men  of  the  Romans  were 
killed.  Tiffranocerta,  tbe  rich  capital  of  tbe 
country,  fell  into  tbe  conqueror^s  hands.  AAer 
■uch  signal  victories,  Lncollns  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  be 
dispossessed  of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.  The  new  general  showed  himself 
worthy  to  succeed  Lucullus.  He  defeated  Mi- 
Ihridatea,  and  rendered  his  affairs  so  desperate, 
Ibat  the  monarch  fled  for  safety  into  tbe  coun- 
trj  of  the  Scythians,  where,  for  a  while,  he  me- 
ditated the  nna  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with 
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more  wiUbcm  fima  pmdMoe, 
to  invade  Italy  by.  land,  aad 
across  tbe  nortben  wilds  of  Asia  aao  Eorope  to 
the  Apennines.  Not  only  tbe  kiagtai  of  Mj« 
thridates  had  fallen  into  tbe  enemy**  haadt,  but 
also  all  the  netgbbonnog  kinga  and  priaccs  were 
snbdned,  and  Pompey  saw  prostrate  at  bis  feet 
Tigranes  bimbeif,  that  king  of  kings,  who  bad 
lately  treated  the  Romans  with  socb  csatunpt. 
Meantime,  the  wild  projects  of  Mitfandatet  w» 
rifie«1  his  subjects;  and  diey,  fearfol  to  aceom- 
pany  him  in  a  march  of  above  2000  miles  acron 
a  barren  and  uncaltivated  eoonfrj,  revolted  aad 
made  his  son  king.  Tbe  menarch,  forsaken  in 
his  old  age,  even  by  hiso«ncbt)dreo,potan  end 
to  his  life.  (Vid.  Mitbridates  VII.)  and  gave  the 
Romans  cause  to  rejoice,  as  tbe  third  Miibrida- 
tic  war  was  ended  in  his  fall  B.  C.  eS.  Socb 
were  tbe  unsuccessful  struggles  of  Mithridates 
against  the  power  of  Rome.  He  was  always 
Ihll  of  resources,  and  the  Romans  bad  never  a 

S renter  or  more  dangeroas  war  to  sostaiu.  Tbe 
uration  of  tbe  Mithridatic  war  is  not  precisely 
known.  According  to  Justin,  Orosias,  Rorus, 
and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  fur  forty  years,  bot  the 
opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  duration  to  SO 
years,  is  far  more  credible;  and,  indfOd,  by  pro- 
per calculation,  there  elapsed  no  mote  than  S6 
years  from  the  time  that  Mitbridates  first  enter- 
ed the  field  against  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  .^tan.  tn  .VtCAncL-^JwiiR.  S7,  he. 
— flor.  «,  &c  -^Uv^-PluL  m  Imc  kJC^^ 
Oroaku. — Folerc. — Dion. 

MiTHBiDATis,  a  daughter  of  Mitbridates  the 
Great.    She  was  poisoned  by  ber  father. 

MiTHAOBARZANEs,  »  UiDg^if  Armcaia,  &c 

An  officer  sent  by  Tigrmies  against  LocoS- 

Iu8,&c.  Plut Thefather-io4awof0acamea. 

Mh-TLBNE  and  MiTfi.KiijB,  tbe  capilaJ  ci^ 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receins  its  name 
from  Mitylene,  the  daa^^tcr  of  Macaitas,  a 
king  of  the  country.  It  was  gready  oommeadr 
ed  by  tbe  ancients  for  tbe  stateliness  of  itsboiU- 
ings,  and  the  fruitfulneas  of  iu  soil ,  but  mece  par-> 
ticulariy  for  the  great  men  it  produced.  Pittacas, 
Alcwos,  Sappho,  Tenaiider,  TbeopbaMh  Hel- 
lenicns,  kc.  were  all  natives  of  Mitylene.  It 
was  long  a  seat  of  learning,  and,  with  Bbodes 
and  Athens,  it  had  the  honour  of  barbigediicatr 
ed  many  of  the  great  men  of  Roaae  aad  Greece. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  tbe  fiiityteoeaBs  vaS^ 
fered  greatly  for  their  revolt  irom  tbe  power  «f 
Athens;  and  in  the  Midiridatic  wan,  Ibey  bad 
the  boldness  to  resist  the  Romana,  and  disaain 
the  treaties  which  had  been  made  between  Mi- 
thridates and  Sylla.  CU.  de  kg.  ^.— Sliab.  IS. 
--Jfe/ff,  2,  c.  l.-^Diod.  Sand  12.~PUcrc.  I, 
c.  4.— £fora«.  1,  od.  1,  fitc— 2Thicj|d.  S,  &c^ 
PhU.  in  Pomp.  &c. 

Mitts,  a  man  whose  statue  fhll  npoa  hia  mar- 
derer  and  crushed  him  to  death,  kc  JiritiaL  10« 
dt  Poet, A  river  of  Macedonia* 

MizAi,  a  people  of  Elynmii.    ' 

Mnasalccs,  a  Greek  poet,  who  wraie  cfs- 
grams.    Jithen,^8irab, 

MNA8I4S,  an  historian  of  Pbaniicia.*-—i0^ 

ther  of  Colophon. ^A  third  o£  Palrae,  « 

Aehaia,  who  flooritbed  141  B.  C. 
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i,«  genera]  of  Tbymbro^  &e.  Died 

M)unu7f ,  a  yoatfa  who  aasisted  OhroniM  to 
tie  the  oi4  Sileaw,  whom  they  found  asleep  in  a 
avt.  Some  imagiiie  that  Virgi)  spoke  of  Varus 
nder  the  oameofMiuisiius.  Virg.  Eel.  6,  f.  IS. 
Mnasuppidis,  a  Lacedemooiao  who  imposed 
opott  the  credulity  of  the  people,  &c.    Poty^en 
Mnk%vm»,  a  Lacedsmouian  seat  with  a 
fleet  o(  65  sUps  and   1500  meo  to  Coircyra, 
where  he  was  killed,  &c.     Diod,  15. 
Mnasitbkus,  a  friend  of  AraCus. 
Mnasov,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave  1200 
pieces  of  gold  for  twelve  pictures  of  twelve  gods 
to  Aselepiodonis.     i*ttn.  35,  c.  16. 
Mnasyrium,  a  place  in  Rhodes.     Strab.  14. 
ftfNBHOy,  a  suroame  given  to  Artaxerxes,  on 
sccouDt  of  his  retentive  memory.     C.  jVep.  in 

Btg. A  Rhodian. 

MMitsSsTNE,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Ter- 
ra, mother  of  the  aiae  Muses,  by  Jupiter,  who 
assamed  the  form  of  a  shepherd  to  enjoy  her 
coiopfliij.  The  word  Jdneniosyne  signifies  me- 
monf,  and  therefore  the  poets  have  rightly  call- 
ed memory  the  mother  of  the  muses,  because  it 
19  to  that  mental  endowment  that  mankind  are 
iadebted  ibr  their  progress  in  science,     (hid. 

Met.  6,  fab.  4. -^Pindar.    Isth.   6 Heaiod. 

Theog, — Af^Uod,  1,  c.  1,  &c. A  fountain  of 

Boeotia,  whose  waters  were  generally  drunk  by 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius. 
Pata.  9,  c.  39. 

MmBsaBCHirs,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Greece,  papil  to  Panstius,  &c.  Ctc  de  OraL  1, 
c.  11. 

MvanoKmn,  an  office!*  who  conspired  against 
the  lieafeoaat  of  Demetrius.     Polyitn.  5. 

MirceiLaofl,  a  son  of  Poliuk  and  Pbcebe. 
Jpoilod. 

MtissiMicm,  a  daughter  of  Dexaroenus  king 
oTOteaos,  coorted  by£urytion,  whom  Hercules 
kUled.  J§poUod  Z. 
MkehmIchus,  a  comic  poet. 
MvxsTEa,  a  'freedmao  of  Agrippina,  who 
mordered  hiaielf  at  the  death  of  his  mistress. 
TaeU.An.  14,  c.  9. 

Mnbstbeus,  a  Trojan  descended  from  Assa- 
racus.  He  obtained  the  prize  given  to  the  best 
sailing  Yessel  by  iEncas,  at  the  funeral  games 
of  Anchises,  in  Sicily,  and  became  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  family  of  Uie  Memmii  at  Rome.  Virg, 

.En.  4,  ▼.  116,  &c. A  son  of  Peteus.  [Vid. 

Afeoestlieas.] A  frcedman  of  Aureiian,  &c. 

Eulrop.  9 — Jiur,  Vict. 

Mmbstia,  a  daughter  of  Danans.  ApoUod. 
MvBeTEA^  a  mistress  of  Gimon. 
Mketib,  a  celebrated  boll,  sacred  to  the  sun, 
to  the  tfown  of  Heliopolis.  He  was  worshipped 
«^ith  die  same  superstitious  ceremonies  as  Apis, 
'«nd,  at  his  death,  he  received  the  most  roagoi- 
-  cent  fnoarftl.  He  was  the  emblem  of  Osiris, 
//iorf.  1— Pliil.  de /nd. 

MoAFiURKBs,  the  uncle  of  Slrabo*s  mother, 
^^c.       Strab.  IS. 

xM ox>ssTus,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  book  Dt  re 
>rtis<«rf  has  beev  elegantly  edited  in  two  vols. 
nvo     Vesalias.  1610. 

St of>ih^  a  nob  widow  at  Rome.  Jw.  S,  ?.  ISO. 


MoBcu,  one  of  the  tribes  at  Rome,    li:  8, 

c  n.  ^ 

McEKus,  now  JWoyne,  a  river  of  GermftDy, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz.  Torif.  d^ 
(ienii.  28. 

M(ERAa£TBs,/aetonimduc(or,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter.    Pouf .  5,  e.  15. 

McERis,  a  king  of  India,  who  fled  at  the  ap^ 

proach  of  Alexander.     Cwt.  9,  c  8. A 

steward  of  the  shepherd  Meoalcas  in  VirgiVs 

Ed.  9. A  king  of  Egypt.    He  was  the  last 

of  the  SOO  kings  from  Menes  to  Sesostris,  and 
reigned  68  years.  Htrodot.  2,  c  13.—^^ — A  ce- 
lebrated lake  in  Egypt,  supposed  to  have  been 
dug  by  the  king  of  the  same  name.  It  is  about 
220  miles  in  circumference,  and  intended  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  superfluous  waters  during  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  There  were  two  pyra- 
mids in  it,  600  feet  high,  half  of  which  lay  un* 
der  the  tvater,  and  the  other  appeared  above  the 
surface.  HerodoL  2,  c.  4,  &e. — Mela,  I,  c.  6. 
— /^/in.  36,  c.  12. 

M<£Di,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 

MaoN,  a  Sicilian,  who  poisoned  Agathoclet, 
&c. 

MtBRA,  a  dog.     Vid.  Mera. 

M(E9iA,  a  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  north  by 
mount  Hsmus,  extending  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine.  h  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Low- 
er Mcesia.  Lower  Moesia  was  on  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine,  and  contained  that  tract  of  coontrr 
which  received  the  name  of  Pontus  firom  its  vi« 
einity  to  the  sea,  and  which  is  now  part  of  Bui* 
garia-  Upper  Mcesia  lies  beyond  the  other,  ia 
the  inland  country,  now  called  Servia.  PUn.  3, 
C.  26.— Fuy.  G.  l,v.  102. 

MoLBiA,^a  festival  in  Arcadia,  in  commemo" 
ration  of  a  battle  in  which  Lycorgos  obtained 
the  victory. 

MoLiON,  a  Trojan  prince  who  dhtin^ished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against  the 
Grreeks,  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  Thym- 
braens,  They  were  slain  by  Ulysses,  and  Dioi- 
medes.    Homer.  IL  11,  v.  320. 

MoLifina,  the  wife  of  Aetor,  son  of  Phorba^ 
She  became  mother  of  Gteatus  and  Eiirytus, 
who,  from  her,  are  called  Molioniides.  Paua,  8, 
c.  14.— ^oUod.  2,  c.  7.  , 

MoLo,  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  ealled  also 
ApoUonius.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apollo- 
nius  and  Moio,  are  two  different  persons,  who 
were  both  natives  of  Alabanda,  and  disciples  of 
Menecles,  of  the  same  place.  They  both  visit- 
ed Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a  school,  but  Mo- 
io flourished  some  time  after  ApoUonius.  Molo 
had  Cicero  and  J.  Csesar  among  his  popilt. 

[  Vid.  ApoUonius.]    Cie.  de  OnU A  prince 

of  Syria,  who  revolted  against  Aatiochus,  and 
killed  himself  when  his  rebellion  was  attended 
with  ill  success. 

MoLOBts,  a  river  of  B<eotla,  near  Plataea. 

'  MStoacHus,  an  old  shepherd  near  Cleona, 
who  received  Hercules  with  great  hospitalilr. 
The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  he  received, 
destroyed  the  Nemsean  lion,  whieb  laid  waste 
tbe  aeighlioiiring  aonntqr*  •a^  lliereCore,  th» 
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MONDA,  •  river  between  the  Dnrios  aod  Ta^ 
gas,  10  Portugal.    PHn.  4,  c  22. 

MOMC8U8,  a  general  killed  by  Jason  at  Col- 
chis, &c. 

MoNETA,  a  sDrname  of  Jano  among  the  Ro- 
mans.   She  received  it  because  she  advised 
ihem  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cybele,  to 
avert  an  earthquake.     Cic.  de  Div  1,  c.  16.— 
^-  --.  „.„....  .„._.  au,u..g  loe  Komans.     ,„  ^.„T•  ^7*  "ll?®^  ^**''  *  '^'"P'*  '^^  ^o'^^* 
Dodona  was  (be  capKai  of  the  couniry  accordinff      •         J        ®*"  '**"  °^®»  **y  **»®  dictator  Pu- 
to  some  writers.    Others,  however,  reckon  it  as  '  V"'*  '^  ®°  ^®  Romans  waged  war  against  the 
*fc-  .K:-.r..v-  .r-TK^,.-, ...       ,     '  »  «  |  Aurunci,  and  that  the  temple  was  raised  to  the 

goddess  by  the  senate,  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Manlius   Capitclinus   bad   formerly 


_   --,  called  MifUnrehe^.  MartiJ  9,  ep.  44, 1, 

MOlossi,  a  people  of  £pinis,  who  inhabited 
™  pan  of  the  couDlry  which  was  called  Mo- 
•osna  or  Molosris  from  king  Molossus.  This 
country  had  the  bay  of  Ambrada  on  the  south 
»nd  the  country  of  the  Perrbsebeans  on  the  east! 
The  dogs  of  the  place  were  famous,  and  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Afolossi  among  the  Romans. 


the  chief  City  of  Thesproiia.  Lwret.  3  y  "lo" 
W.—Luom.  4,  r.  440.— 67ra6.  l.^Liv\--^Jusl 
tin.  7,  c.  6.-C.  JVep  2,  c-  8.-nr>r  G?  3  v 
496^H(«'a/.  2,  So/  6,  V.  II4.      ^  '  '^• 

M«Los8iA,  or  MoLossis.     Vid.  Molosai. 

Molossus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Androma- 


stood —Stmto,  however,  says,  that  Juno  wai 
suruamed  MBtuta,  from  asuuring  the  Romans, 
when  m  fhe  war  against  Pyrrhus  they  complain- 
ed of  want  of  pecuniary  resources,  that  money 

Couln  n«>v«kp  foil  tn  ttt^„».  ...k..   ...Ii: ..J    •  ' 


cbe.  He  reigntd  in  Epirus  aAer  the  dfaih  of  .1  '^^^  of  pecuniary  resources,  that  monej 
Helenas,  and  part  of  his  dominions  rec^'ived  the  '  """"t  T^*"  ^*''  ^^  ^***^*  '^'^^  culUvated  jns.icc. 
name  of  Molossiu  from  him.  Paus.  1  c  II  u  ''^^^^  "  beautiful  woman  of  Miletes. 
— -A  surnomeof  Jupiter  in  Epirus.-!^  \n    ?    ^i-  .M'^*»"«*ates  the  great  married.     VVhea 

Athenian  general,  &c  Jd.  in  Tkes The  fa-  •  u"    -^  ^^  desperate,  Mithridatfts  ordered 

^erofMerionofCrete.  [m  Molus.]  isomer.  ^ITVr  '*!  ^'Tl  ^^^^^^^^^i  Monima  at- 
^  «  -^  ^«"Pted  to  strangle  herself,  but  when  her  e£forto 

were  unflvoilin**    »\%ts  <v.^^-^j .»  ■ 


Od  6. 
MoLPADiA,  one  of  the  Amazons,  &c.     Phu 
MoLPus,  an  author  who  wrote  an  historr  of 
I*acedBmon.  •' 

MoLus  a  Cretan,  father  of  Meriones.     Ho- 
mer Od.  6.—- A  son  of  Deucalion Ano-  . 

ther,  son  of  Mars  and  Demonice. 

V^^y^TS'  *  *''''°  °^  ^**"^  b^'^'cw  the 
Is-venus  and  Naupactum.     Para.  6.  c  3 

MoMEMPHis,  atownofEgypt'  5/ro6  17 
MoMus,  the  god  of  pleasantry  among  the  an- 
cients, son  of  Nox,  according  to  Hesbd.  He 
was  conlmually  employed  in  satirizing  the  gods, 
and  whatever  they  did  was  freely  turned  to  ri- 
dicule.  He  bhmed  Vulcan,  because  in  the 
human  form  which  he  had  made  of  clay,  he 
had  not  placed  a  window  in  his  breast,  bv 
which   whatever  was  done  or  thoueht  there 

TX'  '"^/^  ST;?*^^  ''  "8»»^-  He'  censu^d 
the  bouse  which  Minerva  had  made,  because 
the  goddess  had  not  made  it  moveable,  by  which 


•  -'  :,.— ©■-  «— -VI.,  WH» fvucu Dcr  enoria 
were  unavailmg,  she  ordered  one  of  her  aU 
tendants  to  stab  her.    Plut.  in  Lve. 

j      MoNiMus,  a  philosopher  of  Syracuse. 

I  Mi'NdDus,  a  son  of  Prusias.  He  had  one 
conlmued  bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth, 
whence  his  name  (/.org^  Uet),    PUn.  7,  c! 

MoMcEcus,  now  Monaco,  a  town  and  port 
or  Liguria,  where  Hercules  had  a  temple 
whence  he  is  called  Manacius,  and  the  har^ 

MoNOLEus,  a  lake  of  Ethiopia. 

MoNopHioE,  sacrifices  in  i9^ina. 

MonophIlus,  an  eunuch  of  Mithridates.  The 
kmg  entrusted  him  with  the  cai«  of  one  of  hia 
daughters;  and  the  eunuch,  when  he  saw  the 
TiluJi  ^*?  ""^®''  •'*  *  desperate  situation, 
h    d    &5r''  '**'°*^  ^*"'°*"  *^*  ^emrl 


In  the   bun  wSTe^tre  ff  ;roduc;d^'t '  tbelZr  "^^  "^"'^^'^  ^^  ^-^  -«»- 
?^.!r!li»>?'_5'f  ^'o-.-'^hthavS  bernlirer    ^^^,^^^1^1^^^-}^^^  -^^ 


Observed  ^hatii;  Mo;;r;^r£avSrr  i^ 

Venlhr  S?^  *''""  P'"^*^**  "^^'^r  the  bor^s 
Venus  herself  was  exposed  to   his  satire;  and 

Ih.  .1  A1f'""P  ^  ^^^  ^^»n<>  nofailtin 
the  body  of  the  naked  goddess,  he  observed  as 
she  retired,  that  the  noTe  of  her  feet  was  too 
loud,  and  greatly  improper  in  the  goddess  of 

tT'  T.^''"  "''^^^'»'  reflections  ^onth, 
«o.is  were  the  cause  that  Momus  was  driven 

WIS  ng  a  mask  from   bis  face,  and  holding  a 
T:1^^'^'-     ^^^od.inTH4^ 
MoNA,  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hi- 
Druid;   T.?''^  '''''fi}^''  ^'y  -  »""">«'•  of 

kll^i  Jp  M  ^^  '^"«"'«'y'  and  by  others,  the 
Klan.l  of  Man      TacU.  14.  ,^nn  c.  18  and  29 


was  the  cause  of  the  election  of  the  tribunes. 
MoNs  sEVERus,  a  mountain  near  Rome,  &c. 
Mowtanus,  a  poet  who  wrote  in  hexameter 

and  elegiac  verses.     Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4. Aa 

orator  under  Vespasian A  favourite  of  Met- 

sauna.-— One  of  the  senators  whom  Domitian 
consulted  about  boiling  a  turbot.     Jtw.  4. 

MoNYCHus,   a  powerful"  giant,   who  could 
root  up  trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin.     He 
receives  bis  name  from  his  having  the  feet  of 
a  horse,  as  the  word  implies.     Jw.  1,  v    1 1 
Montma.     [Fii/.  Momma]  *      " 

MonirMus,  a  servant  of  Corinth,  who,  net 
being  permitted  by  bis  master  to  follow  Dio- 
f-^in?!  iT.  T'*^*  P»*fended  madness,  and  ob. 
tamed  his  liberty.  He  became  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  philosopher,  and  also  of  Ci^teiL 
and  even  wrnlA  .Am^frlii^*  .-  .u^  «._ --  ^^ 


^^'^■u^H^^^'.,:t:^\^^-^^ 


JlHag,  Ueri. 
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IffoMBi,  u  loditii  prince  coaqiered  liy  Ales- 


Mopsiim,  a  hill  and  town  of  Theasaly,  be- 
tireeu  lempe  and  Laritsa.     Iao.  42. 

MopsopiA,  an  ancient  name  of  Atfaens,  from 
Mopaos  one  of  its  kings,  and  ft-om  thence  the 
eplihet  of  Mopdopwt  is  often  applied  to  an 
Athenian. 

MopsuHBSTU,  or  Mopsos,  a  town  of  Cilicia 
near  the  sea.  CU.  Fom.  S,  c  8. 
'  MopsDS,  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Manto 
and  Apollo,  doring  the  Trojan  war.  He  was 
eoDSQlted  by  Ampbimaebus,  king  of  Colophon, 
who  wj«bed  to  know  what  success  would  attend 
bis  arms  in  a  war  which  he  was  going  to  un- 
dertake. He  predicted  the  greatest  calamities; 
but  Calchas,  who  had  been  a  soothsayer  of  the 
Greeks  doring  the  Trojan  war,  promised  the 
greatest  successes.  Ampbimaebus  followed  the 
opinion  of  Calchas,  but  the  opinion  of  Mopsus 
was  folly  verified.  This  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Calchas  that  he  died  sood  after.  His 
death  is  attributed  by  some  to  another  morti- 
ficaiion  oi  the  same  nature.  The  two  soolh- 
layers,  jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  came  to  a 
trial  of  their  skill  in  divination.  Calchas  first 
asked  his  autagonist  how  many  figs  a  oeigb- 
boormg  tree  bore;  ten  thousand  except  one,  re- 
plied Mopsus,  and  one  single  vessel  can  contain 
tbem  all.  The  figs  were  gathered,  and  his  con- 
jectures were  true.  Mopsas,  now  to  try  his  ad- 
Tcrsary,  asked  bim  how  many  young  ones  a 
certain  pregnant  sow  would  bring  forth.  Cal- 
chas conrened  his  ignorance,  and  Mopsus  im- 
mediately said,  that  the  sow  would  bring  forth 
on  the  morrow  ten  young  ones,  of  which  only 
one  should  be  a  male,  all  black,  and  that  the 
females  should  all  be  known  by  their  white 
streaks.  The  morrow  prpved  the  veracity  of 
his  prediction,  and  Calchas  died  by  excess  of 
the  grief  which  his  defeat  produced.  Mopsus 
after  death  was  ranked  among  the  gods;  and 
bad  an  oracle  at  Malia,  celebrated  for  the  true 
and  decisive  answers  which  it  gave.  Strab.  9. 
— Pfltts.  7,  c    S.-^ffwrnan.   14,  c.  8  — Pittf. 

de  orae  dtfiet r-A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chlorls, 

bora  at  Titaressa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  the 
prophet  and  soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
died  at  bis  return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of 
a  serpent  in  Libya.  Jason  erecteid  him  a  mo- 
nument on  the  sea  shore,  where  afterwards  the 
Africans  built  him  a  temple  where  he  gave 
oracles.  He  has  often  been  confounded  with 
tbe  son  of  Manto,  as  their  professions  and  their 
names  were  alike.     H^^n.  fab.  14,  128,  173. 

^Sfrafr.  9. A  shepherd  of  that  name  in 

Virg.  EH. 

MoROAMTiuM  (or  ia),  u  town  of  Sicily,  near 
tbe  mondi  of  the  Simethus.  CHe.  in  Ver.  3, 
c.  18. 

Moabfi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean.  The  shortest  pas- 
sage in  Britain  was  firom  their  territories.  They 
were  called  extrmd  komimini  by  the  Romans, 
because  situate  on  the  extremities  of  Gaul 
Their  city,  called  Afmnomm  casUUum,  is  now 
JMoun/  Cossei,  in  Artois;  and  Aforisiorum  d- 
vitas,  is  TfTOMemte,  on  the  Lis.  Virg.  JKn,  8, 
▼.  7S«.--'C4e9. 4,  BtU.  Q.  21. 


IffoaiTAf  QOt,  a  king  of  the  SenoDei  at  tha 
arrival  of  Cesar  in  Gaul.     Ccuar.  B,  G. 

MoBiuB,  a  river  of'BoBotia.    PiuL 

MoapHBns,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 
l^estnres,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind.  He 
IS  sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He  ii 
generally  represented  as  a  sleeping  child,  of 
great  corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a 
vase  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  some 
poppies.  He  is  represented  by  Ovid  as  sent  to 
inform  by  a  dream  and  a  vision  the  unhappy 
Alcyone  of  the  fate  of  her  husband  Ceyx. 
Ond.  Jlf«l.  41,fab.  10. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities  born  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the,  Lacedse- 
monians,  with  great  solemnity,  and  represented 
not  as  an  actually  existing  power,  but  us  an 
imaginary  being.  EUiripides  introduces  her  in 
bne  of  his  tragedies  on  Ibe  stage.  The  moderns 
represent  her  as  a  skeleton  armed  with  a  scythe 
and  a  scy  meter.       , 

MoRTutm  MaR£.  f  Vid.  Mare  Mortonm.] 

MoRTs,  a  Trojaii  killed  by  Meriones  during 
the  Trojan  war.    Hwner.  U.  13,  &c 

MosA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling  Into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Maese  or 
Meuse.  The  bridge  over  it,  Mosv  ponst  is  now 
supposed  to  be  Moesttieht.    TaeU.  H.  4,  c.  66. 

MoscHA,  now  MoaaU,  a  poil  of  Arabia  on 
the  Red  Sea.  ' 

MoscHi,  a  people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  ci 
the  Caspian  sea.  Mela,  1,  c  2,  1.  8,  c.  5.— 
Luean  S,  v.  270. 

MosCHioN,  a  name  common  to  four  diflerent 
writers,  whose  compositions,  character,  and 
native  place  are  unknown.  Some  fragments 
of  their  writings  remain,  some  few  verses  and 
a. treatise  de  morbia  muUerumy  edited  by  Ges- 
ner,  4to.    Basil,  1666. 

MoscHus,  a  Phoenician  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 
—A  philosopher  of  Sidon.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical  philosophj. 
iScroft—- — A  Greek  bucolic  poet  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphos.  The  sweetness  and 
elegance  of  his  eclogues,  which  are  still  extant, 
make  the  world  regret  the  loss  of  poetical 
pieces  no  ways  inferior  to  the  productions  of 
of  Theocritus.  The  best  edition  of  Moschua 
with  Bion  is  that  of  Heskin,  Svo.  Oxen.  1748. 

A  Greek  rhetorician  of  Pergamos  in  the 

age  of  Horace,  defended  by  Torqoatos  in  an 
accusation  of  having  poisoned  some  of  his 
friends     Horat,  1,  ep.  5,  v.  9. 

MosBLLA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling  into 
the  Rhine,  at  Coblentz,  and  now  called  the 
MosiiU.  Fhr.  3,  c  10.— Toet^.  Jin,  13,  c.  63. 

MosKs,  a  celebrated  legislator  and  general 
among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred  history. 
He  was  born  in  Egypt,  1671  B.  C.  and  aAer 
he  had  performed  his  miracles  before  Pharaoh, 
cottdacted  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  given  them  laws  and  ordinances,  during 
their  peregrination  of  40-  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Arabia;  he  died  at  the  age  of  120.  His 
writings  have  been  quoted  and  commended  by 
leTtftl  nf  die  heathen  authort ,  who  have  divest- ' 
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ed  thenttelvet  of  their  prejudice!  ag^ost  an 
Hebreif,  and  extolled  his  learaiog  and  the 
tflfects  of  hia  wisdom.     Longiniu. — IHod.  1. 

MosTCHLus,  a  inoontaio  of  LemDos.  J^cand. 

MosTNAci,  a  natioD  oo  the  Euxioe  sea,  in 
whase  territories  the  10,000  G^reeks  staid  on 
their  return  from  Cunaxa.    Xtnoph. 

MoTuoNE,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  where  Phi- 
lip lost  one  of  his  eyes.  JuUin,  7,  c.  6.  The 
word  is  often  spelt  Melhooe. 

MoTTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  besieged  and  ta- 
ken by  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

MuciANOs,  a  facetious  and  intriguing  general 
fuider  Otho  and  Vitellius,  &c. 

Mucins.    [Ftrf.  Mutius.] 

"Muca^,  a  village  of  Samniom.  ltd.  8,  v. 
S65. 

MulcYber,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  (a  mul- 
eendo  /emtnt,}  from  bis  occupation.  Ovid. 
J^et.  2,  V.  6.    [Fid.  Vulcanus.] 

MuLdcHA,  a  river  of  Africa,  dividing  Numi- 
dia  from  Mauritania.    Plin.  5,  c.  2. 

Molvics  Pons,  a  bridge  on  the  Flaminian 
way,  abont  one  mile  distant  Trom  Home.  Jtforl. 
S,  ep.  14. 

h.  MuMMios,  a  Roman  consul,  sent  against 
the  Achseans,  whom  be  conquered,  B.  C  147. 
He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Calchis, 
by  order  of  the  seuate,  and  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  ,9chaicus  from  his  victories.  He  did 
not  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  (he  enemy, 
but  returned  home  without  any  increuHc  of 
fortune.  He  was  so  unacquainted  ivith  the 
value  of  the  paintings  and  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  Greece,  which  were  found 
inthe  plunder  of  Corinth,  that  he  said  to  those 
itho  conveyed  them  to  Rome,  that  if  they  lost 
them  or  injured  them,  they  should  makn  bthers 
in  their  stead.  Patere.  1,  c.  U.—Strab.  8.— - 
Plin.  34,  c.  7,1.  37,  c.  1.— F/or.  2,  c.  6.— 

Pans.  6,  c.  24. Publius,  a  man  commended 

by  C.  Pubticius  for  the  versatility  of  his  mind, 
and   the  propriety  of  his  manners.     Cie,   de 

Orat.  2. A  Latin  poet.     JiSacrobitu,  I.  fifa- 

tur.    10. M.  a  pretor.     Cic.  in  Vtr.^-^ 

Spurius,  a  brother  of  Achaicus  before  mention- 
ed, distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  for  his 
fondness  loc  the  stoic  philosophy.      Cic.  ad 

BnU.  25.  adJIU.  IS,  ep.  6. A  lieutenant  of 

Crassus  defeated,  &c.    PliU.  in  Crass. 

McNATius,  Plai^cus,  a  consul  sent  to  the  re- 
bellious army  of  Gcrmanicas.  He  was  almost 
killed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who  suspected 
that  it  was  through  him  that  they  had  not  all 
been  pardoned  and  indemnified  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate.  Calpurnius  rescued  him  from  their 
fury.-^^An  orator  and  disciple  of  Cicero.  His 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  bore 
the  same  name.  He  was  with  Csesar  in  Gaul, 
and  was  made  consul  with  Brutus.  He  promised 
to  favour  the  republican  cause  for  some  time, 
but  he  deserted  again  to  Csesar.  He  was  long 
Antony's  favourite,  but  he  left  him  at  the  battle 
of  Actium  to  conciliate  the  favours  of  Octaviui. 
His  services  were  great  in  the  senate;  for, 
through  bis  influence  and  persuasion,  that  ven- 
erable body  flattered  the  conqueror  of  Antony 
with  the  appellation  of  Augustus.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  office  of  ceoBor*  PluL  in  ^nt- 


-«— Omtaiy  a  Roman  knij^t  who . 

with  Piso  against  Nero.  faeU.  •Ann.  15,  c.  SO. 

— filuet.  in  Jh»^.  23. A  fiieod  of  Uoraee, 

ep.  3,  V.  31. 

MuNDA,  a  small  town  of  Hispania  Bcticay 
celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
on  the  nth  of  March,  B.  C.  45,  between  Csb- 
sar  and  the  republican  forces  of  Rome,  oader 
Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey.  CsBsar  ob- 
tained the  victory  after  an  obttinate  and  bloody 
battle,  and  by  this  blow  put  an  end  to  the  Ro- 
man republic.  Pompey  lost  30,000  men,  and 
Cesar  only  1000,  and  500  wounded.  SU.  Ual, 
3,  c.  400.— *rirL  BelL  Hisp.  2?.— Lmc«?^.  1. 

MukItus,  a  son  of  Laodice,  the  daughter  oC 
Priam  by  Acamas.  He  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
o'f  ^thra  as  toon  as  bora,  and  at  the  taking  of 
Troy  be  was  made  known  to  his  father,  who 
saved  bis  life,  and  carried  him  to  Thrace,  where 
he  was  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent  ParUun, 
16. 

MuvfcBiA,  (and  jb)  a  port  of  Attica,  be- 
tween the  Piraeus  and  ttie  promontonr  of  Snni- 
um,  called  after  king  Jtfuttye/i«f,  who  built  there 
a  temple  to  Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  be  in- 
stituted festivals  called  Jtfunyc&M.  The  temple 
was  held  so  sacred  that  whatever  criminals  fled 
there  for  refuge  were  pardoned.  During  the 
festivals  they  ofiered  small  cakes  which  they 
called  amphiphontesy  atto  rcu  et/u^if  eti<v,  frum. 
sinning  aU  around,  beoauae  there  were  lighted 
torches  hung  round  when  they  were  earned  to 
the  temple,  or  because  they  were  offered  at  the 
full  moon,  at  which  time  the  solemnity  was  ob- 
served. It  was  particularly  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because  it  was  full 
moon  when  Themistocles  conquered  the  Per- 
sian fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of  Moaycbia 
was  well  fortified,  ■4ind  of  great  coasequence; 
therefore  the  Lacedsemoniaas,  when  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  always  kept  a  regular  garrison  there. 
Piut.—Ovid,  Mei.  2,  v.  709.— 5(rfl6.  2.— Pons. 
1,  c.  1. 

MuRjENA,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  by 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mitbri- 
dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
defeat.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his 
return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
wings  of  Sylla^s  army  at  the  battle^ against 
Archciaus  near  Chaeronea.  He  was  ably  de- 
fended in  an  oration  by  Cicero,  when  his  Gha> 
meter  was  attacked  and  censured.     Cic.  pro 

Mur.^^ppian.  de  Milhrid. A  man  put  to 

death  for  conspiring  against  Augustus,  B.  C.  22. 

MuRciA.     f^id>  Murria. 

MuRcns,  an  enemy  of  the  triumvirate  of  J. 
Caesar.— ^-Statins,  a  man  who  murdered  Piso 
in  Vesta's  temple  in  Nero's  reign.  Taeii*  H> 
1,  c.  43. 

MuRGANTiA,  a  town  of  Saouiiam.  Iav»  25, 
c.  27. 

MuRRHENus,  a  friend  of  Turnas  killed  by 
.£neas,  &c.  Virg.  JSEn.  12,  v,  529. 

MuRSA,  now  Essek,  a  town  of  Hungary,  where 
the  Drave  falls  into  the  Danube. 

MuRTiA,  or  MvRTiA,  (a/uv$T^)  a  appos- 
ed surname  of  Venus,  because  she  presided  over 
the  tnyrt^.  This  goddess  was  the  patron  «f  idle- 
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Mvt,  a  Roman  comnl.  fid.  Decim. 
MvsA  Antohivs,  a  freedman  aad  pbjsieian  ; 
•TAagiistiii.     He  eur«d  bis  imperial  master  of 
a  dangerooi  diseaae  under  which  he  laboured, 
by  recosuaending  to  him  the  use  of  the  eold 
hath.    He  was  greatly  rewarded  for  this  eele-  ' 
lirated  care.    He  was  honoured  with  ^  brazen 
Btatae  by  the  Romen  senate,  which  was  placed  i 
bear  that  of  ^scolapius,  and  Aagnstos  permit- 
ted him  to  wear  a  golden  nng,  and  to  be  ex-  ! 
enpted  from  all  taxes.    He  was  not  so  snceess-  j 
fnl  in  reeommending  the  ose  of  the  cold  bath  to  { 
Marcellus  as  he  had  been  to  Aogastus,  and  his  | 
illustrious  patient  died  under  his  care.  The  cold  ^ 
bath  was  for  a  long  time  discontinued,  till  Char- 
mis  of  Marseilles  intftduced  it  again,  and  con- 
Wnced  the  world  of  its  great  benSts.  Masa  was  • 
brother  to  Eophorbus  the  physician  of  king  Jo-  j 
ba.    Two  small  treatises,  <fe  hefbd  Botankd,  \ 
and  de  tutndd  Vtdttudmey  are  supposed  to  be  the 

productions  of  his  pen. ^A  daughter  of  Nico- 

medes,  king  of  Bithynia.    She  attempted  to  re- 
cover her  father's  kingdom  from  the  Romans,  i 
bat  to  db  purpose,  though  Ciesar  espoused  her 
cause.     Patere.  2. — Suet,  m  Cm, 

MusjB,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal  arts. 
They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 
•yne,  and  were  nine  in  number;  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Poly- 
hymnia, Calliope,  and  Urania.  Some  suppose 
tbat  there  were  in  ancient  times  only  three 
muses,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Acede;  others  four, 
Telxiope,  Aoede,  Arche,  Melete.  They  were, 
meoordiog  to  others,  ~  daughters  of  Pieras  and 
Antiope,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  all 
sailed  Pierides.  The  name  of  Pierides  might 
probably  be  derired  from  mount  Pierus  where 
tbey  were  bom.  They  have  been  severally  call- 
ed CosfoHdes,  JSganippideSt  Lebeihrides,  .Sonidta, 
Heticoniodes,  Alc.  from  the  places  where  tbey 
were  worshipped,  or  over  which  they  presided,  j 
Apollo,  who  was  the  patron  and  the  conductor 
of  the  muses,  has  received  the  name  of  Jtfttsa- 
gdts,  or  leader  of  the  muses.  The  same  sur- 
name was  also  given  to  Hercules.  The  palm 
tree,  the  laurel,  and  all  the  fountains  of  Pindus, 
Helicon,  Parnassus,  &c.  were  sacred  to  the 
muses.  They  were  generally  represented  as 
young,  beautiful,  and  modest  virgins.  They  were 
fond  of  solitude,  and  commonly  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent attire  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
over  which  they  presided,  f  ^id.  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  M^pomene,  &c.]  Sometimes  they  were 
represented  as  dancing  in  a  cboras,  to  intimate 
the  near  and  indissoluble  connexion  which  exists 
between  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The 
muses  sometimes  appear  witti  wings,  because 
by,  the  assistance  of  wings  they  freed  themselves 
Irom  the  violence  of  Pyrenseus.  Their  contest 
with  the  daughters  of  Pierus  is  well  known, 
{Fid.  Pierides.]  The  worfthip  of  the  muses  was 
umversally  established,  particularly  in  the  en- 
lightened parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy. 
No^  sacrifices  were  ever  offered  to  them,  though 
Bo  poet  erer  began  a  poem  without  a  solemn 
aoTocation  to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over 
'Verse.    There  were  Ibitifalt  inatitated  io  their 


hottdur  IB  Mteral  parts  of  'Greece,  eipeciaUy 
among  the  Thespians,  every  fifth  year.  The 
Macedonians  observed  also  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  and  the  muses.  It  had  been  institut- 
ed by  king  Arcbelaus,  and  it  was  eelebrated 
vrith  stage  plays,  games,  and  different  exhibi- 
tioDs,  which  continued  nine  dajs' according  to 
ttie  number  of  the  muses  PkU.  Erct.^PoUut. 
JEtekm.in  7%n.— Pmis.  9,  c.  29.— j^llod. 
1,  c.  3.— 0»c.  de  Aflt.  D.  S,  c.  31.~Henod. 
theog,—Virg.  .ffin.— Owd.  JIfel.  4,  v.  810.— 
Homer.  Hymn.  Jiha,~-Jwi.  7. — Diod.  1.— .Var- 
tial,  4,  ep.  14. 

MusAvs,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed 
to  have  been  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Ov- 
pheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  b»* 
fore  the  Christian  era.  Virgil  has  paid  great 
honour  to  his  memory  by  placing  him  in  the 
Elysian  fields  attended  by  a  great  multitude, 
and  taller  by  the  head  than  his  followers.  None 
of  the  poet's  compositions  are  extant.  The  ele- 
gant poem  of  the  loves  of  Leander  and  Hero, 
was  written  by  a  Mosftus  who  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinions.  Among  the  good  editions  of  Masaeui 
two  may  be  selected  as  the  best,  that  of  Rover,  * 
8vo.  L.  Bat.  1127;  and  tittt  of  Schroder,  8vo. 
Leovard,  1743.     Virg.  JEn,  i,  v.  677  — Dtog. 

A  Latin  poet  whose  compositions  were  very 

obscene.    Martial  12,  ep.  96 ^A  poet  of 

Thebes  who  lived  during  the  Trojan  war. 

MvsoNivs  Rurvs,  a  stoic  philosopher  of 
Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  ToiSt.  Hkk. 
9,c.  81. 

MuTA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  the  Romans.     OM,  Fasi.  2,  t.  580. 

MosTELA,  a  man  greatly  esteemed  by  Cice- 
ro,   .tfd.  AtOe,  12. A  jriadiator.     de. 

MnTHULL0s,  a  river  of  Numidia.  SaUiai. 
Jug.  48. 

MoTiA,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mntf  ds  Sc«vola  and 
sister  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  was  PoDppey's 
third  wife.  Her  incontinent  behaviour  so  dis- 
gusted her  husband,  that  at  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war,  he  divorced  her,  though  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  She  afterwardf 
married  M.  Scaurus.  Augustus  greaUy  esteem- 
ed her.    PhU.  in  Pomp. ^A  wifb  of  Julius 

Csesar,  beloved  by  Clodios  the  tribune.  8uH.  in 
Cos.  60. ^Tbe  mother  of  Augustus. 

MuTiA  Lex,  the  same  at  tiiat  which  was  en- 
acted by  Licinins  Crassus,  and  Q.  Mutins,  A. 
U.  C.  667.    [Vid,  Licinia  Lex.] 

MuTiCA,  or  MoTTTCE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  west 
of  the  cape  Pachynus.  Cic   in  Ver,  8,  c.  43. 

MuTiLiA,  a  Tvoman  intimate  with  Livia  Au- 
gusta.    Tacit.  JSinn.  4,  c.  12. 

MotVna,  a  Roman  colonv  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  M.  Antony  besieged  D.  Brutus,  whom 
tiie  consuls  Pausa  and  GUrtios  delivered.  Two 
batties  on  the  16th  of  April  B.  C.  43,  were 
fought,  in  whiofa  Antony  was  defeated,  and  at 
last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now  called  JHbo 
dena.  JLucon.  1,  v.  41, 1.  7,  ▼.  872,— fiii.  8»  v. 
692.— Omd.  Met,  16,  t.  822.— (He.  Fmn.  10^ 
ep.  14.    Brvt.  ep.  6. 

Motives,  oift  of  Annibal^  genera|i,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  on  de« 
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llveriog  op  Agrigentum.    U»,  16,  c  41, 1.  f 7, 
c  6. 
MuTiNui.t    Ftii.  Mutunos. 
MuTim,   the   fatber-in-lair  of  C.  Marios. 

A  Romao  who  saved  the  life  of  young  Ma- 

rius,  by  cooveyiug  him  away  from  the  pursuits 

of  his  eoemies  io  a  load  of  straw. A  friend 

of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  whose  means  he  was 

raised  to  the  office  of  a  fribone. C .  $cae?ola, 

■amamed  Cov^va^  because  famous  for  his  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity.     When  Porsenns,  king 
of  Etruria,  had   besieged  Rome  to  reinstate 
Tarqnin  in  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  Mutius 
determined  to  deliver  his  country  from  so  dan- 
gerous an  enemy.     He  disguised  himself  in  the 
habit  of  a  Tuscan,  and  as  he  could  fluently  speak 
the  language,  he  gained  an  easy  introduction 
into  the  camp,  and  soon  into  the  royal  tent.  Por- 
sanna  sat  alone  with  his  secretary  when  Mutius 
entered.    The  Roman  rushed  upon  the  secreta- 
ry and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mistaking  him 
for  his  royal  master.    This  occasioned  a  noise, 
and  Mutius,  unable  to  escape,  was  seized  and 
brought  before  the  king.     He  gave  no  answers 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only  told 
them  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  to  give  them  a 
proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  his  right  hand  on 
an  altar  of  burning  coals,  and  sternly  looking  at 
the  king  and  without  ottering  a  groan,  he  bold- 
ly told  him,  that  300  young  Romans  like  himself 
bad  conspired  against  his  life,  and  entered  his 
camp  in  disguise,  determined  either  to  destroy 
him  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  eztraordina- 
ly  confession  astonished  Porsenna;  he  made 
peace  with  the  Romans  and  retired  from  their 
city.  Motius  obtained  the  surname  of  Saevola^ 
because- he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right  band  by 
burning  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Etrurian  king. 
Plut,  in  Par — Fhr,  1,  c  10 — Uv.  S,  c  13. 
Q  Scaevola,  a  Roman  consul.     He  obtain- 
ed a  victofy  over  the  Dalmatians,  and  signaliz- 
ed himself  greatly  in  the  Marsiau  war.    He  is 
highly  commended  by  Cicero,  whom  he  instruct- 
ed in  the  study  of  civil  law.     Cic. — PltU, 

Another  appointed  proconsul  of  Asia,  which  be 
governed  with  so  much  popularity,  that  he  was 
generally  proposed  to*  others  as  a  pattern  of 
equity  and  moderation.  Cicero  speaks  of  him 
at  eloquent,  learned,  and  ingenious,  equally 
eminent  as  an  orator  and  as  a  lawyer.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  during  the  ci- 
Til  war  of  Marias  and  Sylla,  82  years  before 
Christ.  PUa.-^Cie.  de  Orai.  1,  c.  48.— Palerc. 
2,  c.  22. 

MtrruNVs,  or  MnTitrus,  a  deity  among  the 
Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and  particular- 
ly new  married  women,  disgraced  themselves 
by  the  obscene  ceremonies  which  custom  oblig- 
ed them  to  observe  before  the  statue  of  this  im- 
pure deity,  ^u^usl-  ds  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  9, 1.  6,  c. 
9.>*Lactonl.  1,  c  20. 

MnrmciB,  a  town  of  Umbria.  Vtrg.  ^n  7, 
▼.711. 

MuzEBis,  a  town  of  India,  now  Vizindrvk- 
PHn.  6,  c.  23. 

Mtaorus  or  MroDis,  a  divinity  among  the 
Emtians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was  entreat- 
edby  the  inhabitaati  to  protect  them  finm  flies 


and  ftopeill.    Hli  ironbip  pMMd  iato  Gmec 

and  Italy.    P^n.  10,  c.  2S.^Patu*  8,  c.  26. 

Mf  cJLlb,  a  celebrated  magician,  who  boast- 
ed that  he  could  draw  down  the  mooa  from  her 
orb.  Ovid,  Met.  12,  v.  263. A  city  and  pro- 
montory of  Asia  Minor  oppocite  Samos,  cele- 
brated for  a  batde  which  was  fought  there  be- 
tween the  Grreeks  and  Persians  on  the  22d  of 
September,  479  B.  C.  the  same  day  that  Mar- 
dooius  was  defeated  at  Platsea.  The  Persians 
were  about  100,000  men,  that  had  just  returned 
from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  JiLerzcs  in 
Greece.  They  had  drawn  their  ships  to  the 
shore  and  forufied  themselves,  as  if  determined 
to  support  a  siege.  They  suffered  (he  Greeks 
to  di»emuark  from  their  fleet  without  the  least 
molestation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  cool  and  resolute  intrepidity  of  an  in- 
ferior number  of  men.  The  Greeks  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  slaughtered  some  thousands  of 
the  enemy,  burned  their  camp,  and  sailed  back 
to  Samos  with  an  inuuense  booty,  in  which  were 
seventy  chests  of  money  among  other  very  valu- 
able things.  Herodof.— JiMfin.  2,  c  U.^Diod. 

A  woman's  name.     /«v.  4,  ?.  141. 

Mtcalessus,  an  inland  town  of  Boeotia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.     Pmts,  9,  c.  19. 

.  Mf  CENJE,  a  town  of  Ar|olis,  in  Peloponne- 
sus, built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  It  was  situ- 
ate on  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  the  Inachus, 
about  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  received  its 
name  from  Myeene,  a  nymph  of  Laconia.  It 
was  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  whose  mon- 
archs  rei.ned  in  the  following  order-,  Acriaiils 
1344  B.  C.  Perseus,  Electryon,  Msestor,  and 
Sthenelus;  and  Sthenelos  alone  for  eight  years; 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  ^gysthus, 
Orestes,  ^pytus,  who  was  dispossessed  1 104  B. 
C.  on  the  return  of  the  HeradidsB.  l%e  town  of 
Mycens  was  taken  and  laid  in  ruins  bj  the  Ar- 
gives  B.  C  668;  and  it  was  almost  unknown 
where  it  stood  in  the  age  of  the  ge<^grapber 
Strabo.  Paus,  2,  c.  IS.-^Strab.  8  —  Virg.  .dSn. 
6,  V.  BS9.^^ldeta,  2,  c.  3.  The  word  Mycewtus 
is  used  for  Agamemnon  as  he  was  one  of  the 
kings  of  Mycens. 

Mtc£nis,  {IdiSf)  a  name  applied  to  Iphigc- 
nia  as  residing  at  Mycenae.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  ▼• 
34. 

MtcebInus,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  he  reigned  with 

great  justice  and  moderation.  Herodot.  2,  c.  129. 

MrciBERVA,  a  towti  of  the  l^elleapont.  Diod. 

12. 

Mtcithus,  a  servant  of  Anaxilaus  tyrant  of 
Rhegium.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the  deceas- 
ed prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power  with  sudi 
fidelity  and  moderation,  that  he  acquired  the  es- 
teem of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  last  restored  the 
kingdom  to  his  master's  children  when  come  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  retired  to  peace  and  so- 
litude with  a  small  portion.  He  is  called  bj 
some  Micalus.    JuHin.  4,  c.  2. 

Mtcon,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  with  otiiers 
assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the  PaxiU  of 
Athens.  He  wa»  the  rival  of  Polygnotus.  Pllti. 

33  and  36. A  yooth  of  Athena  changed  into 

a  poppy  by  Ceres. 
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MToVtfM,  («f  ■,)  one  of  (he  Cyeladei  be- 
tireeii  Oelot  and  kanat  which  received  its 
auto  from  MjtoaUt  an  ookDown  penoa.  It 
»  aboat  three  miles  at  the  east  of  Deloe,  and  it 
tfeJMf>siz  miles  in  ciroomfereoce.  It  remaiaed 
loag  aoinhabited  on  accoiiot  of  the  iVequeat 
aai^uakes  to  which  it  was  subject.  Some  sup- 
Me  that  the  giants  whom  Hercules  killed  were 
ovried  Under  that  island,  wheaee  arose  the  piH)- 
verb  of  every  tMng  is  imder  Jlkftonlt,  applied  to 
those  who  ti eat  of  different  subjects  noder  oue 
and  the  same  tiHev  as  if  none  of  the  defeated 
g&ants  had  been  buried  under  no  other  island  or 
iftoootaiD  about  Mycooe.  Strabo  obsenres,  and 
his  testimonj  is  supported  by  that  of  modem 
traTellers,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mycone  be- 
eame  bald  tery  early,  CTea  at  the  age  of  20  or 
t5,  from  which  circuAistance  they  were  called 
by  way  of  contempt,  the  bald  heads  tf  Myecne^ 
Fiiny  says  that  the  children  of  the  place  were 
always  bom  without  hair.  The  island  was  poor, 
and  the  inhabitants  very  araricioos;  whence 
Archilochus  reproached  a  certain  Pericles,  ttaat 
he  came  to  a  feast  like  a  Mycooiao,  that  is, 
without  previous  invitatioa.  Virg.»Xn.  S,  v.  16. 
-«fifero&  10.— PIm.  II,  c.  37, 1  12,  c.  7, 1.  14, 
c.  l.-'^then  1 — Tlnuyd.  »,  c.  29.-- ^e(a,  2, 
c.  i:^Ooid.  Met  7,  v.  463. 

Mtdon,  one  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  who  de- 
ftaded  Trotagaiast  the  Greeks*  He  was  blled 
by  HuUioeDoa.  Homer:  II.  6,  y.  580. 

BffTsci^HOBis,  a  town  in  Egypt,  ia  a  small 
island  ubar  Bubastis. 
>j.MTi]nrs,  a  mmmtain  of  iEtolia.    PtuL  de 

Mtodov,  a  brother  cf  Amyeus,  tilled  in*  a 
war  a|;aiBiit  Heicules.— -A  brother  of  Hecu- 
ha.    [PtdMygdonus.] 

-MrovldnA,  a  smaH  province  of  Macedonia 
aear  Thrace,  betweea. the  rivers  Axius  and 
Stoymoii.  The  inhabitants,  called  .Mi^dones, 
Migrated  into  Asia,  and  setded  near  Troas, 
where  the  eountiy  received  the  name  of  their 
aocient  habitation.  Cybele  was  called  Mjfgdo- 
aio,  from  the  worship  she  received  ia  Mygdonia 
ia  Phrygia.     fhna.  2,  Od.  12,  v,  22, 1.  3,  od. 

16,  ▼.  41.— Osid   Met.  6,  v.  46 A  small 

pcoviace  of  Mesopotamia  l>ears  also  the  name 
of  Mygdonia,  and  wak  probably  peopled  bj  a 
Macedonian  colony.  Flaoc*  S,  &c.-^PItn»  4^  c. 
lO^^Ooid.  Heroid.  20.— Hbrol.  2,  od.  12. 
•  MTaotSmrs,  or  Mtgook,  a  brother  of  Hecu- 
ba, Priam*8  wife,  who  reigned  in  part  of  Tbrace. 
His  son  Corcebos  was  called  Mygdonides  from 
him.     Vlrg.  JEn,  2,  v.  341. — Homer,  II    3. 

^\  small  river  running  through  Mesopota- 

nia. 

Mtlassa  (ortan),  a  town  of  Carta.  lie.  38, 
c.  89. 

Mtle  or  Mtlas,  a  small  river  on  the  east 
of  Bibily,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.    lAv. 

24,  c.  30  and  SX.—Swt,  Jhtg.  16 Also 

a  town  of  Thessaly,  now  Jlfiiiasxo.    Liv,  42 y  c. 
S4. 

MVLSs,  a  son  of  Lelex. 

Mtlitta,  a  surname  of  Veous  among  the  As- 
syrians, in  whose  temples  all  the  women  were 
obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  to  strangers. 
Oreilof.  1, «.  131  aid  199.— /Straft.  16. 


MfimiTs,  a  maritime  town  of  Carianear  H»> 
licarnassus.  Cic.  i^om.  3,  ep.  8. — Jtfeia,  1,  a. 
16  --Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Mtneb«  a  prince  of  Lymessus,  who  married 
Briseis.  He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  and  his  wife  ' 
became  thp  property  of  the  conqueror.  Homer. 

Mtmub.     Vid.  Minyse.  . 

MtSkia,  a  town  of  Phocis.    Poas. 

Mtonkesus,  a  town  and  promontoiy  of  Ionia, 
now  Jalanghi'IAman.    Liv.  37,  c.  13  and  27. 

Mvaa  (ontm  or  a),  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  a  high 
hill,  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Plin.  5,  c.  21. — 
Strab,  14. 

MvRiANDaofl,  a  town  of  Seleuda  in  Syria,  oa 
the  b^  of  Issus,  which  is  sometimes  called  Sif 
nw  Mpriandrieus.    Ln.  2,  c.  106. 

MtbIna,  a  maritime  town  of  £oUa,  called 
also  Seba^opolis,  and  now  Sonderlic-  TaeiL 
./ItMi.  2,c. 47  —lie  33, c  30— Stvob.  13.^-. — 
A  queen  of  the  Amazons,  &c.  Dion.  4.— -—A 
town  of  Lemoos,  now  Polio  Qastro.  Plin.  4,  c» 
12 A  town  of  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  Trajan^s  reign.-— The  wife  of  Tboai 
king  of  Lemaos,  by  whom  she  had  Hjpsipyle. « 

MtrTnus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Myrit 
oa  in  iEolia,  where  he  was  worshipped.— ^A 
gladiator.    Mart.  12,  c.  29. 

Maris,  a  towa  of  Arcadia,  cailed  also  Mega- 
lopolis. 

Mtrljba  or  Afamea,  a  town  of  Bithyaia. 
PUn.  6,  c.  32. 

MtrhecICdbs,  an  artist  of  Miletus  mention* 
ed  as  making  chariots  so  small  that  they  could 
be  covered  by  the  wing  of  a  fly.  He  also  in* 
scnbed  an  elegiac  distich  on  a  grain  of  Indian 
sesaiaum.     Cie,  4.  JSiead.--JElian-  F.H.l,,^ 

MvRHtDSites,  a  people  on  the  southera  bot<» 
ders  of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  Achilles  ta 
the  Trojan  war^  They  received  their  name 
from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  fiurymet  i 
dusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mo^  ' 
lus,  SOB  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor  married  j£gir 
na,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  He  gave  hift 
name  to  his  subjects  who  dwelt  near  ,the  river 
Peoeos  in  Thessaly.  According  to  some,  the 
Myrmidons  received  their  name  from  their  hav- 
ing been  originally  ants,  /uv#^»sic.  [I^id.  Mar 
Ctts.]  According  to  Strabo,  they  received  it  from 
their  industry,  oecause  they  imitated  the  dila-. 
gence  of  the  ants,  and  like  them  were  indefati*> 
gable,  and  were  continually  employed  in  calti^t 
vating  the  earth.  Otnd.  Met.  7,  v.  6d4.— SCraK* 
—Hsgin.  fab.  52.  » 

Mtrov,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon.— — A  maa  of 
Prieoe,  who  wrote  an  hisloiy  of  ^  Measeaia* 

Potts.  4,  c.  6. A  celebratod  stataa  9  of 

Greece,  peculiarly,  happy  in  imitating  natureJ 
He  made  a  cow  so  muteb  resembling  life,  that 
even  bulls  were  deceived  and  approached  her 
as  if  alive,  as  is  frequently  mentioned  by  many 
epigrams  in  the  Anthologia.  He  flourished 
about  442  years  before  Christ  Ooid.  ^A-K 
Jhn.  3,  V.  319.-^PaiiS.— Jtte.  8.— iVcjuri.  2, 
el  41. 

MraoNiAirvs,  an  historian.  Diog. 

Mtromioes,  an  Athenian  general,  who  eoa* 
quered  the  Thebans.    Palydtn* 

Mtrrha,  a  dau^ter  of  Clayras,  king  of  Cy« 
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She  became  eoamonred  of  ber  father,  >  fbe  set  which  Ties  on  (he  eo»(  of  EpiiHf  b4r 
and  introdttced  herself  into  bis  bed  aoknown.    tween  the  bay  of  Ambracia  and  Leucas. 
She  had  a  son  bj  him,  called  AdoLis.    When       Mtbtvba,  a  mountain  of  Lybia.     OdUnt* 
Cinyras  was  appri2ed  of  the  incest  he  bad  com-    in  •Spoil. 

mitted,  be  attempted  to  stab  bis  daughter,  and  Mrs,  (myot^)  an  artist  famous  in  working 
Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  chan^  and  polishing  silver.  He  beautifully  represent* 
ed  into  a  tree  called  myrrh.  Hygin.  fab.  68  and  ed  the  battle  of  the  centaurs  and  Lapithe  on  m 
215 — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  298.— .PtiK.inPor.^  shield  in  the  hand  of  Minenra*s  statue  made 
JlpoUod  3.  by  Phidias.     Pms.  1,  c  28.— .tfarltal.  8,  ep. 

MrRsfLus,  a  son  of  Myrsus,  the  latt  of  the    S4  and  51,  1.   14,  ep.  93 — Proptrt.  3,  el.  9, 
Heraclide,  who  reirned  in  Lvdia     He  is  also  '  c.  14. 
called  Candaules.     Vxd.  Candaules.  |     Mtscsllits,    or   Mibckllus,   a  native  of 

Mtrsus,  the  father  of  Candaolea.    Aeroilol.    Rhypx   in  Acbaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in 


1,  c  7. ^A  Greek  historian  in  the  age  of 

Aolon. 

M  TUT  ALE,  a  courtezan  of  Rome,  mistress  to 
.the  poet  Horace.  1,  od.  33. 

Mtrtba,  a  surname  of  Vanns.  [Vid,  Mur- 
Ua.] 

M trtYlvs,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetusa, 
or  Cleobule,  or  Clymene,  was  arm-bearer  to 
CBiiPDmaus,  king  of  Pisa.  He  was  so  experi- 
enced ip  riding,  and  in  the  management  of 
horses,  that  he  rendered  those  of  (Enomaus  the 
•wiftest  in  all  Greece.  His  infidelity  proved  at 
last  fatal  to  him.  (Enomaut  had  beeu  inform- 
ed by  an  oracle,  that  his  daughter  Hippoda- 
mia's  husband  should  eaufle  his  death,  and  on 
that  account  he  resolved  to  marry  her  only  to 
him  who  ahpuld  overcome  bim  in  a  chariot 
race.  This  seemed  totally  impossible,  and  to 
render  it  more  terrible,  (Enomaus  declared  that 


Italy,  according  to  an  oracle,  which  told  him 
to  build  a  city  wher»  he  found  rain  with  fine 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long  per- 
plexed him,  till  he  found  a  treautifol  woman  all 
in  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour.  According  to  some,  Myt- 
celius,  who  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  went  out 
of  Argos,  without  the  permission  of  the  magis* 
trates,  for  which  be  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  judges  had  pot  each  a  black  ball  as  a 
sign  of  condemnation,  but  Hercules  changed 
them  all  and  made  them  white,  and  hai|  his  smi 
acquitted,iupon  which  Myicellos  left  Greece, 
and  came  to  Italy,  where  he  built  Crotona. 
Ovid  Mtt.  16,  V.  19.— iSlnifr  6  and  S.-^Svidiv. 
Mtsia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  generallj 
divided  into  major  and  minor.  Mysja  niinor 
was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Pro* 
pontis  and  Bithynia,  and  Phrygiaeo  tbesontheni 


death  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  deftat  in  |  and  eastern  borders.  Mysia  majdir  bad  A^oila 
the  suitors.  The  charms  of  Hippodamia  were  on  the  south,  the  £gean  on.  the  west,  and 
10  great  that  many  sacrificed  their  life  ia  the   Phrygia  on  the  north  and  east    Its  chief 


were  Cyzicum,  Lampsacus,  &e.  The  hshabitaals 
were  once  very  warlike,  but  they  gteatly  de«- 
generated;  and  the  words  JM^^somm  vMimmr 
were  emphatically  used  to  signify  a  penou^of 
no  merit.    The  ancients  generally  hired  them 


AaHless  endeavour  to  obtain  her  hand     Pelops 

at  last  presented  himself,  undaunted  at  the  fate 

of  those  who  bad  gone  befbre  him,  bat  before 

he  entered  the  course  he  bribed  Myrtilus,  and 

assured  liim  that  he  should  share  Hippodamia^s 

Ihvoars  if  he  returned  victorious  from  the  race.  |  to  attend  their  funerals  as' mourners,  becanae 

Myrtilus,  who  was  enamoured  of  Hippodamia,  '  they  were  naturally  melancholy  and  inclined  to 

gave  an  old  chariot  to  CEnomaus,  which  broke  I  shed  tears.    They  were  once  governed  by  ma* 

in  ibe  course  and  caused  his  death.    Pelops  !  narchs.    They  are  supposed  to  be  descended 

gaiacd  the  victory,  and  married  Hippodamia;  j  from  the  Mysians  of  Europe,  a  nation  which  in- 

and  when  Myrtilus  had  the  audacjty  to  claim    habited  that  part  of  Thrace  which  was  situate 


the  I  evrard  promised  to  his  perfidy,  Pelops  threw 
him  headlong  into  the  sea,  where  he  perished. 
The  body  of  Myrtilus  according  to  some  was 
carried  by  the  waves  to  the  sea  shore,  where 
he  received  an  honourable  burial,  and  as  be  was 
the  son  of  Mercury,  be  was  made  a  constella- 
tion.     Diod.  4 — Hyf^n.  fab.  84  and  224 

PatM.  8.  c.  14.— ^p«/Zon.  1. 

'MTaxis,  a  Greek  woman  who  distinguished 
herself  by  her  poetical  talents.  She  flourished 
about  600  years  B.  C.  and  instructed  the  cele- 
brated Corinna  in  the  several  rules  of  versifi- 
oation.'  Pindar  himself,  as  some  report,  was 
also  one  of  her  pupils. 

MTaTouM'  M^aa,  a  part  of  the  £gcan  sea 
which  lies  between  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Pelo- 
ponoesas,  as  far  as  cape  Malea.  It  receives 
this  name  from  Myrio,  a  woman,  or  from 
JIfyrios,  a  Bmall  island  opposite  to  Carystos  in 
fiobcea;  or  from  Myrtilus,  the  son  of  Mercury, 

who  was  drowned  there,  &.  Pout.  8,  c.  14. 

M^n.  fab.  84  — Pftn.  4,  c.  11. 


between  mount  Hsemus  and  the  Danube.  Stroh. 
^Horodoi.  1,  &c.  Cie.  in  Vat  — floce.  27 — 
Flor.  3,  c.  b,^-iSfpion,  in  MiArid, A  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Gbres,  sornamed  Mysia  from 
Mysias,  an  Argive,  who  raised  her  a  temple 
near  Pallene  in  Acbaia.  Some  derive  the  word 
Airo  ^ou  jtAUTtafy  to  cloy  or  softly,  because 
Ceres  was  the  first  who  satisfied  the  wants  of 
men  by  giving  them  corn.  The  festival  con- 
tinued during  seven  days,  &c. 

MrsoN,  a  native  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece.  When  Anacharsis  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Apollo,  to  know  which  wha 
the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  he  received  for  an- 
swer,  he  who  is  now  ploughing  his  fields.  Thin 
was  Myson.     Diog.  in  VU 

MrsTES,  a  son  of  the  poet  Valeus,  whoae 
early  death  was  so  lamented  by  the  father,  that 
Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  oif  hia 
friend. 


Herat.  2,  od.  9 
Mtthecus,  a  sophist  of  Syracuse.  He  studied 

I  cookery,  and  when  he  thought  himself  niffic»- 

Mf  RToHTiuBf,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  |  ently  skilled  ill  drewijig  neat,  he  went  to 
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fairlft,  lAen  lie  gtiaed  mtdi  prictiee,  ope- 

dfdJy  among  the  yooofer  citizenB.  He  was 
aoon  after  expelled  (he  city  bj  the  magistrates, 
who  observed  that  the  aid  of  Mythecos  iras  un- 
accessary,  as  huoger  was  the  hest  seasooing. 

MfTiLiNS.    [Ftff.Mityleiie.1 

Mtus,  (Jtfffimiu,)  a  town  of  lo&ia  od  the 
coDfioea  of  Caria,  founded  by  a  jGrecian  colony. 


K  itene  of  the  IS  capital  cities  of  hadtLf  dtoalft 
at  the  distance  of  about  80  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Masander.  Artazeraes  king  of 
Persia  gave  it  to  Themistocles  to  maintain  him 
in  meat.  Magnesia  was  to  support  him  in 
brend,  and  Lampsacus  in  wine.  C.  Aep.  in 
Themis — Strab.  14,—lkrodoi,  1,  c  142.-^ 
Diod.  11. 


NABAZANES,  an  officer  of  Darius  third 
at  the  battle  of  Issos.  He  conspired  with 
tiessus  to  murder  bis  royal  master^  either  to 
•btaiu  the  favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize  the 
kingdom.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander. 
Cwt.  3,  &c.^IHod.  17. 

NXnXTaAA,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Petra,  The  word  is 
often  applied  to  any  of  tbe  eastern  countries  of 
the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
from  Nabath  the  son  of  Isbmael.  Ovid.  Met. 
1,  V.  61, 1.  5,  V.  aes.— Sfro*.  16— Lttcon.  4, 
V.  63.— Jul?.  11,  T.  126.— Sftipca.  in  Her. 
(El  160,  &c. 

NIbis,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Lacedxmon, 
who  in  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  sur- 
passed a  Phalaris  or  a  Dionysius.  His  house 
was  filled  with  flatterers  and  with  spies,  who 
were  continually  employed  in  watching  the 
words  and  actions  of  bis  subjects.  When  he 
had  exercised  evei'y  art  in  plundering  the  citi- 
zens of  Sparta,  he  made  a  statue  which  in  re- 
semblance was  like  his  wife,  and  was  clothed 
io  the  most  magnificent  apparel,  and  whenever 
any  one  refused  to  deliver  up  his  riches,  the 
tyrant  led  him  to  the  statue,  which  immediately, 
by  means  of  secret  springs,  seized  him  in  its 
arms,  and  tormented  him  in  the  most  excruciate 
ing  manner  with  bearded  points  and  prickles, 
hid  under  the  clothes.  To  render  his  tyranny 
more  popular,  Nabis  made  an  alliance  itith 
Flaminius,  the  Roman  general,  and  pursued 
with  the  most  Inveterate  enmity  the  war  which 
he  bad  undertaken  against  the  Achsans.  He 
besieged  Gythium,  and  defeated  Philopoemen  in 
a  naval  battle.  His  triumph  was  short,  the 
general  of  tbe  Acbceans  soon  repaired  his  losses, 
and  Nabis  was  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and 
treacherously  murdered  as  be  attempted  to  save 
bis  life  by  flight,  B.  C.  192,  after  an  usurpa- 
tion of  14  years.  Polvh.  13. — Justin.  30  and 
31  — F/W.  in  PhU.-'Paus.  7,  c.  8.— F/or.  2, 

c.  7 A  priest  of  Jupiter  Amtnon,  killed  in 

tbe  second  Punic  war,  as  he  fought  against  the 
Ron/ans.     SU.  16,  v.  672 

Naponassar,  a  king  of  Babylon  aAer  the 
division  of  tbe  Assyrian  monarchy.  From  him 
tbe  ^labonassarean  epoch  received  its  name, 
agreeing  with  tbe  year  of  the  world  3237^  or 
740  B.  C. 

Nacri  campi,  a  place  of  Gallia  Togata  near 
Mutiua.    Liv  41,  c.  18. 

Naoagara.    [Vid.  Nargara] 

N^HiA,  the  goddess  of  funerals  at  Rome, 


NA 

whose  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the  cit^. 
The  songs  which  were  sung  at  funerals  were 
also  called  nania.  They  were  generally  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  but  sometime 
they  were  so  unmeaning  and  improper,  that  the 
word  became  proverbial  to  signify  nonsense i 
I'arro  de  Viin  P.  R.—Phut.  ^rin.  41,  c.  1, 
V.  63. 

Ck.  Njbvius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  He  was  originally  in  the  ftoman  armies, 
but  afterwards  he  applied  himself  to  study,  and 
wrote  comedies,  besides  a  poetical  account  of 
tbe  first  Punic  war  in  which  he  had  served. 
His  satirical  disposition  displeased  the  consul 
Metellus,  who  drove  him  from  Rome.  He 
passed  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  Utica,  where  he 
died,  about  203  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  extant.  Cic^ 
Tiwc.  1,  c.  1.  de  Scnecf.— //wflt  2,  ep.  1,  c. 

53. A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who 

accused  Scipio  Africanus  of  extortion. ^An 

augur  in  the  reign  of  Torquin.  To  convince 
the  king -and  the  Romans  of  his  power,  as  an 
augur,  he  cut  a  flint  with  a  razor,  and  turned 
the  ridicule  of  the  populace  into  admiratioo. 
Tarquin  rewarded  his  merit  by  erecting  him  a 
statue  in  the  comtltiim,  which  was  still  in  being 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  razor  and  flint 
were  buried  near  it  under  an  altar,  and  it  waa 
usual  among  the  Romans  to  make  vritnesses  in 
civil  causes  swear  near  it.  I'bis  miraculous 
event  of  cutting  a  flint  with  a  razor,  though  be* 
lieved  by  some  writers,  is  treated  as  fabulous 
and  improbable  by  Cicero,  who  himself  had 
been  an  augur.  Dionys.  Hal. — Liv.  1,  c.  36. 
— Ctc.  de  divin.  1,  c.  17.  de  A*.  D.  2,  c.  3, 1. 
3,  c.  6. 

NjevSlus,  an  infamous  pimp  in  Domitian*fl 
reign.    Juv.  9,  v.  1. 

Naharvali,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit. 
Germ.  43. 

Naiades  or  Natdes,  certain  inferior  deities 
who  presided  over  rivers,  {Springs,  wells,  and 
fountains.  The  Naiades  generally  inhabited 
the  country,  and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  mea- 
dows near  the  stream  over  which  they  presided,, 
whence  the  name  (yA/iiy  to  flow.)  They  are 
represented  as  young  and  beautiful  virgins,  oAen 
leaning  upon  an  urn,  from  which  flows  a  stream 
of  water,  ^gle  was  the  fairest  of  tbe  Naiades, 
according  to  Virgil.  They  were  held  in  great 
veneration  among  the  ancients,  and  oAcn  sacri- 
fices of  goats  and  lambs  were  offered  to  them 
with  libations  of  wine,  honey,  and  ofl.    Some- 
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limei  th^  neeif  ed  only  ofieringi  of  nilk,  ISraftt, 

and  flowen.  [Vid.  Nymphs.]    virg.  Ed.  6 — 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v  328.^Aomer.  Od.  13. 

Nai8,  one  of  the  Oceanldes,  mother  of 
Chiron  or  GUocua,  by  Magnes.  JipoUod.  1, 
e.  9.— -A  nymph,  mother  by  Bucolion  of 
JEgetos  and  Pedasut.  Homir  It.  6.— —A 
nymph  in  an  island  of  the  Ked  Sea,  who  by 
her  incantations  tamed  to  fishes  all  those  ivho 
approached  her  residence  after  she  had  admit- 
ted them  to  hei  embraces.  She  was  herself 
chan|red  into  a  fish  by  Apollo,  (hid.  Met.  4, 
<? .  49,  &c.-— The  word  is  used  for  water  by 
Tibull.  3,  7. 

J^AfssiTs  or  Njbsbus,  now  JVtna,  a  town  of 
Mttbia,  (he  hirth  place  of  Constantine,  ascribed 
by  some  to  lUyricuoi  or  Thrace. 

Nantcates,  a  people,  of  Gaol  near  the 
Alps.     Cos.  B.  G  3,  c.  1. 

NApjBiB,  certain  divinities  amopg  the  an- 
eients  who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  of 
the  country.  Some  suppose  that  they  were 
tntelary  deities  of  the  fountains  and  the  Naia- 
des of  the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
vft^v,  a  grove.     Virg,  G.  4,  v.  636. 

Napata,  a  town  of  iEthiopia. 

Nafh<lu8,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 
into  the  Alpheus.    Paus.  I. 

Nar,  now  JV*era,  a  river  of  Unibria,  whose 
waters,  famous  for  their  sulphureous  properties, 
pass  through  the  lake  Velinus,  and  issuing  from 
thence  with  great  rapidity,  fhll  into  the  Tiber. 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  SSQ.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  617. 
-^Cic.  ad  JiUic.  4,  ep.  15.— Taeit.  J3nn.  1,  c 
79,  i.  3,  c.  9. 

Narbo  Martids,  now  J<farb<mnej  a  town  of 
Gaul  founded  by  the  Consul  Marcius,  A.  U 
C.  636.  It  became  the  capital  of  a  large  pro- 
vioce  of  Gaul,  which  obtained  the  name  of 
Gallia  J^arbonensis.  PaUre.  1,  c  16,  1.  2,  c 
8 Plin.  3. 

Narbonensis  Gallia,  one  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded  by  the 
Alps,  the  Pyreuean  mountains,  Aqaitania,  Bel- 

Sicum,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  contained 
le  modern  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence, 
Bauphine,  and  Savoy. 

Narcjbus,  a  son  of  Bacchus  and  Physcoa. 
Pans.  6,  c.  16. 

NARC£At  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Ells, 
from  bei'  temple  there  erected  by  Narcaeus. 

Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephi- 
stts  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  born  at  Tbespis  in 
Boeotia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a 
fountain,  and  became  enamoured  of  it,  thinking 
it  to  be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruitless 
attempts  to  approach  this  beautiful  object  so 
provoked  him  tliat  he  grew  desperate  and  killed 
himself.  His  blood  was  chane;ed  into  a  flower, 
which  sUlI  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs  raised 
a  funeral  pile  to  bom  his  body,  according  to 
Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a  beautiful 
flower.  Pausanias  says,  that  Narcissus  had  a 
sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of  whom  he  be- 
came deeply  enamoured.  He  often  bunted  in 
the  woods  in  her  company,  but  his  pleasure  was 
soon  interrupted  by  her  death,  and  still  to  keep 
afresh  her  memory,  he  frequented  the  groves, 
where  be  bad  often  attended  her,  or  reposed 


m  te  brim  of  «'i 
sight  of  his  own  reflected  image  still  ftwakene^ 
tender  sentiments.    I^otia.  9,  e.  f  1  — Hygki, 

fab.  271.-^Omd.  Met.  9i  v.  346,  But PMw. 

trot.  1.-— — A  freedman  and  seeretary  of  Clan* 
dius,  who  abused  his  trust  and  the  inftrmitiei  of 
bis  imperial  master,  and  plundered  the  citizens 
of  Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Measalina,  the  eok» 
peror*8  wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but 
Narcissus  sacrificed  her  te  his  avaritee  and  r^ 
seotment  Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in  tfan 
place  of  Measalina,  was  more  tacceaifii].  Nar- 
cissus was  bamsbed  by  her  intrigues,  nnd  com* 
pelled  to  kill  himself,  A  D  64.  Nero  greatly 
regretted  hit  loss,  as  he  had  found  him  sob* 
servient  to  his  most  criminal  and  extravagant 
pleasures.  TacU. — Suefon.— **A  favourite  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  put  to  death  by  Galba.— -«- 
A  wretch  who  strangled  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus. 

Nargara,  a  town  of  Africa,  where  Hannibnl 
and  Scipio  came  to  a  parley.    Lio.  SO,  c.  29. 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.     TacU.  de  Germ.  42. 

Narnia  or  Narma,  anciently  Mquimm,  now 
Ahmi,  a  town  of  Umbria,  washed  by  the  river 
Nar,  from  which  it  received  Its  name.  In  its 
neighbourhood  are  still  visible  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  and  of  a  bridge  erected  by  Anguitns. 
Liv.  10,  c.  9. 

Naro,  now  Jfarenta,  a  fiver  of  Dalmatia 
falling  into  the  Adriatic,  and  having  the  town 
of  Mronay  now  called  Aorsfuo,  on  its  bankii 
a  little  above  the  mouth. 

Narses,  a  king  of  Persia,  A.  D.  294,  defeat- 
ed by  Maximianus  Galerius,  after  a  reign  of 

seven  years. An  eunuch  in  the  court  of  Jo»- 

tinian,  who  was  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  fieli- 
sarius,  &c. ^A  Persian  general,  &c. 

Narthecis,  a  small  island  near  Samos. 

Nartcia,  or  UM,  or  Nartz,  a  town  of  Magna 
Grascia,  built  by  a  colony  of  Locrians  after  the 
fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece  from  whicli 
they  came  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  the 
countiy  of  Ajax  Oileus.  The  word  JV^ryetan 
is  more  universally  understood,  as  applying  to 
the  Italian  colony,  near  which  pines  and  ower 
trees  grew  in  abundance.  Virg.  G..  2,  v.  438. 
,mi.  3,  V  399.— Omd.  Met.  16,  v.  706. 

Nasahones,  a  savage  people  of  Libya  near 
the  Syrtes,  who  generally  lived  upon  plunder. 
Curt.  4,  c.  7  -^iAican.  9,  v.  439. — Bercdst.  2« 
c.  166.— S£i.  /(.  2,  V.  116,  I.  11,  V.  180. 

Nascio  or  Natio,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children.  Sheliad  a 
temple  at  Ardea.     Cie.  de  Mst.  D.  3,  e.  18. 

NasTca,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Seipioa. 
Nasica  was  the  first  who  invented  the  Dseaioring 
of  lime  by  water,  B.  G.  169,  about  134  yean 
after  the  introduction  of  sun-dials  at  Rome, 
Vid.  Scipio.— ^ An  avaricious  fellow  who  mar- 
ried bis  daughter  to  Coraaut,  a  man  as  mean  as 
himself,  that  he  might  not  only  not  repay  the 
money  he  had  borrowed,  but  moreover  become 
his  creditor's  heir.  Coranus,  understanding  hia 
meaning,  purposely  alienated  his  property  fron 
him  and  his  daughter,  and  exposed  him  to  ridi* 
cale.    fiorat.  2,  8ul.  6,  v.  64,  Slc. 

NAsiDiuras,  a  (tomao  knight^  nbMt  Iionix, 
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tcrtainiiieBt  he  gave  to 
I7  Honetj  ft.  Sat  8. 

L.  NAtDHVB,  a  Ban  teat  by  Pooipey  lo  assist 
the  people  <^  MaMUia.  After  tbe  battle  of 
Fbcmlia,  be  (bliowed  the  iaierest  of  Pompey't 
childreo,  aad  aAerwards  revolted  to.  Aatooy. 


Naso,  oaeof  the  murdered  of  J.  C«iar.*^-<— . 
One  of  Ovid't  aamet.     Vid.  Oridaiis. 

Nassus  or  Nai us,  a  towo  of  Acamania,  near 
the  mooth  of  the  Acbelout.  Lw.  26,  c.  24.—— 
Also  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syi-acuse. 

Nasua,  a  general  of  the  Suevi,  when  Csiar 
was  in  Gaol. 

Nataus  Amtohivs,  a  Roman  knight  who 
oonspured  againt I  Nero  with  Piso.  He  was  par- 
doned lor  disooreiiag  the  conspiracy,  &c.  TtuU. 
dCms.  15,  c  60. 

Natiso,  now  Ablisotie,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alpa,  and  fiiUing  into  the  Adriatic  east  of  Aqut- 
leia.    Plin.  8,  c  18. 

Naita,  a  man  whose  manner  of  living  was 
an  mean  that  his  name  became  almost  prover* 
lual  at  Rome.    HonL  1,  od.  6,  v.  124. 

Nava,  now  JV19M,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling 
into  the  Rhine  at  fiingen,  below  Mentx.  Toett. 
Hist,  4,  c.  70. 

Naoboujs,  a  charioteer  of  Laios,  king  of 

Thebes. A  Phocean,  father  of  Iphitos.  The 

aons  of  Iphitus  were  called  MniboUdiSj  from 
iheir  grandfather  ^-^A  son  of  Lemns,  one  of 
Iha  Argoaants. 

Naugum,  a  general  of  the  mercenary  troopc 
of  Lacedxmon  against  Thebes,  Sic 

NavckItes^  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  employ- 
ed by  Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric  opon  Mao- 
solns.— Another  poet  Men.  9.— ^-An  ora- 
tor who  endeavoond  to  alienate  the  cities  of 
Lycia  Arom  the  interest  of  Bratus. 

NavceXtis,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  left  side 
of  the  CanopiC  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  commerce,  and  no  ship  was  per- 
mitted to  land  at  any  other  place,  bat  was  obliged 
to  sail  directly  to  the  city,  there  to  deposit  its 
earga.  It  gave  birth  co  Atbeneos.  Tbe  inhabi- 
tants were  called  MmeratiUB  or  ^TauenOioUB, 
Eero^.  8,  c.  91  and  179  —Piin.  6,  c  9. 
.  Navius  Actius,  a  famoas  augur.  Vid.  Ne- 
▼ias. 

NanLttcHns,  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily  near 
Pelomm.— A  town  of  Thrace  on  tbe  Euxine 

eea.    Plin.  4,  c  11. A  promontory  of  the 

island  of  iubros. A  town  of  the  Locri.  PHn. 

4,  c.  8. 

Nauvactus  or  Niup  actum,  a  city  of  JBtolia, 
St  the  BMHitb  of  the  Evenus,  now  called  Lspanto. 
ne  word  is  derived  from  yavc  &  ^nyfu/uit,  be^ 
canse  it  was  there  that  the  Heraclids  6iit7l  the 
flrst  sh^i,  which  carried  tfaem  to  PetopoDnesus. 
It  first  belonged  to  the  Locri  Ozolse.  and  after- 
wards fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 
save  It  to  the  Messeaians,  who  bad  been  driven 
irom  Peloponnesus  by  the  Lacedemonians,  it 
became  the  property  of  tbe  Lacedaemonians, 
after  tbe  battle  of  iEgospotamos,  and  it  was  re- 
ftored  to  tbe  Locri.  Philip  of  Macedonia  aHer- 
wards  took  it  and  gave  it  to  tbe  iEtoKans,  from 
which  eircnmstaaee,  it  has  generally  been  called 


eM  effha  chief  dties  of  thehr^coentif.  8tMk, 
4 — ^Paiit.  4,  c.  86.— JIfeto,  2,  c  8.^0«id. 
Fait.  2,  V.  48. 

Nauplu,  a  maritime  d^  of  Peloponnesas, 
the  naval  station  of  the  Argives.  The  famous 
foaata*a  Canathoa  was  in  its  oeagbbdarhood* 
Paul.  2,  c.  83.-*fi;btift.  8. 

NaopuIdks,  a  patroi^yBsicof  Palamedes  son 
of  Nauphus.     Ovid,  MU.  13,  v.  39. 

Naotuus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone, 
king  of  Eabcea.  He  was  father  to  tbe  ceiebca- 
led  Palamedes,  who  was  so  unjustly  sacriUced 
lo  the  artifice  «nd  raseDtmeet  of  Ulysses  by  ^ 
Greeks  daring  the  Trojan  war.  The  death  of 
Palamedes  highly  irritated  Nauplius,  and  to  r^ 
venge  the  injustice  of  the  Grecian  princes,  he 
attempted  to  debauch  their  wives  and  ruin  thdir 
character.  Whea  the  Greeks  returned  from  the 
Trojan  war,  Nauplius  saw  them  with  pleasure 
distressed  in  a  storm  on  tbe  coasts  of  Eubma, 
and  lo  make  their  disaster  still  more  universal, 
be  lighted  fires  on  such  places  as  were  sorrouad- 
ed  with  the  most  dangerous  rocks,  Ihat  the  fleet 
might  be  shipwrecked  opon  ti^e  coast.  This  sne- 
ceeded,  but  Nauplius  was  so  disappointed  whea 
he  saw  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  escape  from  the 
general  calamity,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.  According  to  some  mythologists  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name,  a  native  of  Argos, 
who  went  to  Cdchis  with  Jason.  He  was  son 
of  Neptune  and  Amymone.  The  other  was  king 
of  Ettboea,  and  lived  during  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was,  according  to  some,  son  of  Clytonai , 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Nanplias,  the  Aiigar 
naut.  The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  fer  his 
knowledge  of  sea  affiiirs,  and  of  astronomy.  H* 
built  the  town  of  Nauplia,  and  sold  Aoga,  daoglH 
ter  of  Aleos,  to  king  Tenthras,  to  withdraw  her 
irom  her  father's  resentment  Orph,  .Akyaik.-* 
JipoUod.  2,  c.  l.—JIpoUom,  1,  &c.— jFW.  I 
and  b^atrob,  8.-^Peiii.  4,  c.  S5.^Hs^. 
fab  116. 

Nauportvs,  a  town  of  Pannoiita  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name  now  called  Ofter,  or  Upp» 
Lmfbaeh.  VeU.  Ptd,  2,  c.  I10.*-Plm.  3,  c.  18. 
^Toett  .tffm.  1,  c  20. 

Naura,  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia.  CwU 
8.'       Of  India  within  tbe  Ganges.   Anian. 

NausYgaa,  a  daughter  of  Akinoos,  king  of' 
the  Phaeaceaas.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwredwd 
on  her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  lo  her  ha- 
manity  that  he  owed  the  kiad  reception  he  ex- 
perienced from  the  king.  She  married,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  and  Dictys,  Teleauudius  the  son 
of  Ulysses,  by  vrhom  she  had  a  son  called  Per- 
septolis  or  Ptellportbas.  HmoMr.  Od,  6.-**^ 
Pmu,  5,  c.  19.— tfji^n.  fab.  126. 

NausIclbs,  an  Athenian  sent  to  assist  the 
Phociaos  with  SOOO  foot,  fcc. 

Navs?ii£kcs,  an  Athenian  whose  wife  lost 
her  voice  from  the  alarm  she  received  in  seeing 
her  son  guilty  of  incest. 

Nausitbob,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

Nausjthous,*  a  king  of  the  PhsMceans,  father 
to  Alcinous.  He  was  son  of  Neptane  and  Pe- 
ribcea.  Hesiod  makes  him  son  ii  Ulysses  and 
Calypso.  f7estod.  Th.  1,  c  16.— The  pilot 
of  the  vessel  which  carried  Theseus  into  Crete. 

Navitatbmus,  a  port  of  Phoo«a  in  looia. 
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tM>.  8V,  e.  S1.«>-^«-AIm  a  port  of  Cjrrenaiet, 
BOW  Bondaria.     Strab.  17. 

Nautes,  a  Trojan  soothiayer,  who  comforted 
£iieas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
VxTg.  .^H.  6,  T.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Naatii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the  pal* 
ladium  of  Troy  was,  in  consequence  of  the  ser> 
▼ice  of  their  anceston,  entrasted.  Virg.  JBEn. 
i,  T    794. 

Nazos,  now  Jfaxia,  a  celebrated  island  in 
the  JElgeao  sea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of 
ail  the  Cyclades,  about  105  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  30  broad.  It  was  formerly  called 
StrongyU,  Dia,  Dionysias,  and  CaUipoliSf  and 
received  the  name  of  Naxos  from  Naxus,  who 
was  ar  the  head  of  a  Garian  colony,  which  set- 
tled in  the  i«land.  Naxos  abounds  with  all  sorts 
of  fruits,  and  its  wines  are  still  in  the  same  re- 
pute at  formerly.  The  Naxinus  were  anciently 
governed  by  kings,  hut  (hey  aficiwards  eicbang- 
cd  this  form  of  gotemmtMit  for  a  repultlic,  and 
enjoye'i  their  liberty,  till  the  age  of  Pi^istratus, 
who  appointed  a  tyrant  over  them.  They  were 
reduced  by  the  Persians  r  but  in  the  expedition 
of  Darius  and  Xf  rxes  aji^ainst  Greece,  they  re- 
▼olted  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 
Daring  the  Peluponnesian  war,  they  supported 
the  interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  island.  The  capital  was  alsa  called 
Naxo<t;  and  near  it.  on  the  20th  Sept.  B  C.  377, 
Ibe  Lacedxmonians  were  defeated  by  Chabrias. 
ThiiC^d.  1,  kc.—Herodtd.—niod.  6,  &c  — 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  ▼.  636.— Fiig^.  Mn.  3,  v.  125  — 

Ptnta.  6,  c  16. — Pindar. An  ancient  town 

on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily,  founded  759  years 
before  the  Christian  era. '  There  was  ulso  an- 
other town  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from 
Naxos,  which  bore  the  same  name,  and  was 
often  called  by  contradistinction  Taurominium. 

PUn.  S  — Otod  IS A  town  of  Crete,  noted 

Ibr  hones.     Plin  36,  c  7. A  Carian  who 

gave  his  name  to  the  greateiit  of  the  Cyclades. 

Naziansus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where 
St  Gregory  was^  bom,  and  hence  be  is  called 
Jdhziamemu. 

Nea  or  JVbva  insufa,  a  small  island  between 
Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose  out  of 
the  sea  during  an  earthquake.  Plin.  2,  c.  87. 
•  Neara,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Phaetosa  and 

Lampetia  by  the  Sun.     flomer.  Od  12. A 

woman  mentioned  in  VirgiPs  Ed.  3. A  mis< 

tress  of  the  poet  Tiballos. A  favourite  of 

Horace A  daughter  of  Pereus,  who  mar- 
ried Aleos,  by  whom  she  had  Cepheos,  Lycur- 
gos,  and  Auge,  who  was  ravished  by  Hercules. 

JipoUod.  8,  c.  » — Paua.  8,  c.  ^ The  wife 

of  Autolycus.    Pans.— A  daughter  of  Niobe 

and  Ara'phion. ^The  wife  of  the  Strymon. 

JBpoUod. 

NBATnvB,-now  .Veto,  a  river  of  Magna  Grse- 
eia  near  Crotona.     Ovid,  Met.  16,  ?.  61. 

NsALCESy  a  friend  of  Tumus  in  his  war 
against  iEneas.     Fti;g.  JEn.  10,  v.  753. 

Ne ALICES,  a  painter,  amongst  whose  capital 
pieces  are  mentioned  a  painting  of  Venus,  a 
sea^ht  between  the  Persians  and  Egyptians, 
and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore,  with  a  cvoco- 
dile  propaciog  to  attack  it. 


Nbambbos,  (or  ia.)  a  town  of  IVms.  W*. 
6,  c.  30 

Neanthes,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cyzi- 
cum,  who  flourished  267  years  B.  C. 

Neap5us,  a  city  of  Campania,  anciently 
called  Parthenope,  and  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Naples,  rising  like  an  amphitheatre  at  the 
back  of  a  beautiful  bay  SO  miles  in  circumfe* 
rence.  As  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Italy,,  it  ia 
now  inhabited  by  upwards  of  360,000  souls, 
who  exhibit  the  opposite  marks  of  extravagant 
magnificence,  and  extreme  poverty      Augustus 

called  It  Neapolis.     Suel.  in  Jug.  98. A 

town  in  Africa. ^A  city  of  Thrace. A 

town  of  £gypt. Of  Palestine Of  Ionia. 

--»— Also  a  part  of  Syracuse.  Lw.  26,  e  24.— 
X)ic.  in  Ver.  6. 

Neahchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his  In- 
dian expedition.  He  wa^onlered  to  sail  opoo 
the  Indian  ocean  with  Ooesicritus  and  to  exam* 
ine  it.  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  voyage  and 
of  the  king's  life:  but  his  veracity  has  been  call- 
ed in  question  by  Arrian.  After  the  king's  death 
he  was  appointed  ever  Lycia  and  Pampbylia. 
i.ttrt  9,  c.  10.— Poiy<m.  B.'-Jtutin.  13,  c.  4. 

—Strab.  2,  &c A  beautiful  youth,  &c.  Ho- 

rat.  3,  od.  20. An  old  man  mentioned  by 

Cicero  de  Senect. 

Nebo,  a  high  noonlain  near  Palestine,  be- 
yond Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Motes  wm 
permitted  to  view  the  promised  land. 

Nbbrissa,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Lc6rixa. 

Nebeodes,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Uioiera  rises.     Sil.  14,  t.  237. 

NebrophSkos,  a  son  of  Jason  and  Hypii- 

pyle.  JlpoUod. One  of  Action's  dogs.  (hid. 

Met.  3. 

Nebula,  a  name  given  to  Nephele  the  wife 
of  Athamas.  Laet«nl  ad.  aef.  Stat.  I,  e  66. 

NeckssYtas,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  was  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  the  Parcx.    Paiit.  2,  c  4. 

Nechos,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  attempted  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Red  Seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  less  than 
12,000  men  perished  in  the  attempt.  It  waa 
discovered  in  bis  reign  that  Africa  was  oircam- 
navigable.     Herodot.  2,  c   168, 1.  4,  c.  42. 

Necropolis,  one  of  the  sububt  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

Nbctanebvs  and  Nbctanabis,  a  king  of 
^Syp^  ^bo  defended  his  conotry  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos,  B.  C. 
363.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  made 
an  alliance  with  Agesilaus  king  of  Sparta,  and 
with  his  assistance  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  his 
subjects.  Some  time  after  he  was  joined  by  the 
Sidoniaos,  Phosnicians,  and  inhabitants  of  Cy- 
prus, who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of  Persia. 
This  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  attacked 
by  Darius  the  king  of  Persia,  who  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  Nectanebas,  to  defend 
his  frontiers  against  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  le- 
vied 20,000  mercenary  soldiers  in  Greece,  the 
same  number  in  Libya,  and  60,000  were  foiw 
nisbed  in  Egypt  This  nnmerotts  body  was  not 
equal  to  the  Persian  forces;  and  Nectaneboa, 
defeated  in  a  battle,  gave  op  all  hopes  of  resist- 
aooe  aad  fled  into  .Ethiopia,  B.  C.  360,  where 
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tfb  flbmd  i  nfe  «vf)om.  Hit  kingdom  of  Egypt 
became  from  that  time  tiibotary  te  the  king  of 
Persia.  Plvl,  Jiges^—Diod,  le,  kc^Poi^n. 
2. — Afp.  in  »%e5. 

NfiCTBiA,  a  scftemnity  obaerved  by  the  Greeks 
in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Nbis,  the  wife  of  Endymion.    w9poUod. 

Nbleus,  a  SOD  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He 
was  brother  to  PeKas,  irith  whom  he  was  ex* 
posed  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
infirmities  from  her  father.  They  were  preserv* 
ed  and  brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married 
Cretheos  king  ef  iolcbos.  A(ker  the  death  of 
Cretbeiis,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized  the  king- 
dom of  lolchos,  which  belonged  to  iEson  the 
lawfol  son  of  Tyro  by  the  deceased  monarch. 
After  they  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjoint- 
ly, Peliaa  expelled  Neleos  from  lolchos.  Ne- 
lens  came  to  Aphareas  king  of  Messenia,  who 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  permitted  him  to 
baild  a  city,  which  he  called  Pylos.  Nelens 
married  CMorib  the  daughter  of  Amphioo,  by 
whom  he  hid  a  daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who 
were  all,  except  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules,  to- 
gether with  their  father.  Nelens  promised  his 
daughter  in  marriage  only  to  him  who  brought 
him  the  bolls  of  Iphiclus.  Bias  was  the  success- 
fid  lover.  Tid.  Melampus.  Opid.  Met,  6,  v. 
418  -^Poits.  4,  G  Se.^-^oUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2, 
c  6 A  river  of  Euboea. 

Nelo,  one  of  the  Danaides.  JipoUod,  i. 

NaitAA,  a  town  of  Argolis  between  Cleonse 
and  Phlios  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  l€th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
Nemseaolion.  tliia  animal,  bom  of  tiie  hun- 
dred-headed Typhoo,  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nenuea,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  under 
conctooal  alarms.  It  was  the  first  labour  of 
Ueicoles  lo  destroy  it;  and  the  hero,  when  he 
foand  that  bis  arrows  and  bis  club  were  useless 
against  an  animal  whose  skin  was  hard  and  im- 
penetrable, seized  him  in  his  arms  and  squeezed 
him  to-ileatl>.  The  conqueror  clothed  himself  iu 
the  skin,  and  games  were  instituted  to  comme- 
morate so  great  ao  event  The  Nemssan  games 
were  originally  ioatitated  by  the  Argives  in  ho- 
nor of  Arehemoros,  whd  died  by  ibe  bite  of  a 
lerpeoC,  [Ftd.  Archemorus,]  and  Hercules 
•ome  time  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one 
of  the  foorigreat  and  solenm  games,  which  were 
observed  in  Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians. 
•Qd  the  inhabitants  of  CleoD»,  generally  pre- 
sided by  tome  at  the  celebrattou,  in  which  were 
exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot,  races, 
boxing,  iwesUittg,  and  eontests  of  ever)  kind, 
"both  gymnical  and  eqoe»tiwn.  The  compieror 
was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  oU^,  jijtlterward& 
of  green  parsley,  in  memory  of  the  advenAare  of 
Archemoms,  whom  his  nurse  1^  down  on  a 
sprig  of  that  plant.  They  were  celebrated 
every  third,  or  accordiog.  ta  others  every  fifth 
yearvor  more  properly  on  the  1st  and  3d  year 
of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  t2tb  day  of  the  Go- 
rinftbian  month  PantmoSy  which  corresponds  to 
oar  Aogost.  They  served  as  an  era  to  the  Ar- 
givea,  nd  to«  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
iiig  country.  It  was  always  usual  for  an  orator 
to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  m  memory  of  the 
tauh  of  Archemorua,  and  ttioie  who  distribated 
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flie  priiM  were  always  dressed  in  motuning.i 
21,  c.  30  and  31,  1.  34,  c.  Ai.^Ovid.  Met. 
V.  91,  ep.  9,  V.  61  — Potis  in  Corinth. — VUm, 
jaUxaiid.^—Jltlun—Pohfdm.-^tnib.  8.— //y 

gin.  fab.  30  and  273  --^p9Uod.  3,  c.  6 A 

river  of  Peloponnesus  failing  into  the  bay  of  Co-  ' 
rinth.     Liv.  33,  c  Id 

Nebiausds,  a  town  of  Gaul  in  Langnednc^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  now  ^ismts 

Nbmbsia,  festivals  in  honoor  of  Nemesis. 
Vid.  Nemesis. 

M.  AnacL.  Oltmf.  Nembsianus,  a  Latia 
poet,  born  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  brilliant  ta- 
lents, in  the  third  century,  whose  poems  on  hunt- 
ing  and  bird-catching  were  published  by  Ba^ 
man,  inter  scriptures  rei  venaticsB,  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1128. 

NIImesis,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daugh- 
ter of  Noz  She  was  the  goddess  of  vengeance, 
always  prepared  to  punish  impiety,  and  at  the 
same  time  liberally  to  reward  the  good  and  vir« 
tuous.  She  IS  made  one  of  the  Parcae  by  some  . 
mythologists,  and  is  represented  with  a  he'm  and 
a  wheel.  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the  first 
who  made  her  statues  with  wings,  to  show  with 
what  celerity  she  is  prepared  to  punish  the 
crimes  of  the  wicked  both  by  sea  and  land,  as 
the  helm  and  the  wheel  in  her  hands^  intimate. 
Her  power  did  not  only  exist  in  this  life,  but  she 
was  also  employed  after  death  to  find  out  the 
most  effectual  and  rigorous  means  of  correction. 
Nemesis  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Rham- 
nus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  telebrated  sta- 
tue 10  cubits  long,  made  of  Parian  marble  by 
Phidias,  or  accoi^ing  to  others,  by  one  of  his 
pupils.  The  Romans  were  aUo  particularly  ^ 
tentive  to  the  adoration  of  a  deity  whom  they  , 
solemnly  invoked,  and  to  whom  they  offered  sa- 
crifices before  they  declared  war  against  their 
enemies,  to  show  the  world  that  their  wars  were 
oiidertaken  upon  the  most  just  grounds.  Her 
statue  at  Rome  was  in  the  capitd.  Some  so|^ 
pose  that  Nemesis  was  the  person  whom  Jupiter 
deceived  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  that  Leda 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  children 
which  sprang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others  ob- 
serve that  Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis 
after  death.  According  to  Paosanias,  there  were 
more  than  one  Nemesis.  The  goddess  Nemesis 
was  suraamed  AAomn-uata,  because  worshipped 
at  Rhamnus,  and  »AdrasHa  from  the  temple 
which  Adrastua  king  of  Argos  erected  to  her 
ivhen  he  went  against  Thebes  to  revenge  the 
indignities  which  his  son^i^-law.  Polynices  had 
suffered  in<  being  unjustly  driven  from  his  kii^- 
dom  by  fiteocles.  The  Greeks  celehcated  a  fo^ 
tival  oaUed  Aemesta,  in  memory  of  deceased 
persons^  as  the  goddess  Nemesis  was  sapposed 
to  defend  the  relies  and  the  memory  of  the  dead 
from  all  iusult.     Hifgin.  P.  J.  2,  c.  8 — Poiis^ 

l,c.  33 Jh6tU>d.$,c  10.— £bsied«  7/ieof. 

224.'*~P/in.  11,  e.  26,  1.  36,  c.  6. ^A  mis* 

tress  of  Tibullus,  2,  el-.  3v  v»  55. 

Nemesids,  a  Greek  writer  whose  elegant  and 
useful  treatise  de  Mitura  tfomtmc,  was  edited 
in  12mo.  Ant,  apvd.  Plant.  1565,  and  in  8to. 
Oxon,  1611 

Nemetagdh,  a  town  of  Ganl,  now  Arrta. 

Nbmbtssi  a  nation  of  Germany,  now  fori»* 
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jBK  the  iahaMtflBti  of  Spire,  wlueh  was  tfter- 
wardfi  called  J^tmomttgrn^    Toett.  d§  Germ. 

NfiMOftAUA,  festJTalt  olMenred  in  the  woods 
of  Arieia,  in  honoar  of  Diana,  who  presided 
over  the  coaatiy  and  the  forests,  on  which 
accoant  that  part  of  Italy  was  sometimes  d«>- 
jMNDioated  A*emorefiii5  c^er.  Ond,  deJi.Ji,  1, 
V.  269. 

Nmoflsva,  (or  um,)  the  eapital  of  the  Arver- 
ni  in  Craal,  now  Clermont*  iMcan*  I,  t.  418.— 
&rfl6  4. 

Nbobi^ui,  a  daaghter  of  Lycambes,  betroth- 
eA  to  the  poet  Arcbiloehnt.  [Vid,  Lycambes.] 
japfol.  ep.  8,  V.  IS,  k  1,  ep.  ▼.  IB.'^Ovid.  in 
A.  64.^*^A  beaoUfttl  woman  to  whom  Uoraee 
addressed  3,  od.  12. 

Nbocasaria,  a  town  of  Pontns. 

Nboghabis,  a  king  of  Egypt. 

NbSclbs  ,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  father,  or 
aecording  to  Cicero,  brother  to  the  philosopher 
Epicaras.     Cie.  1,  de  A*af.  D.  c.  21 — Diag. 

The  father  of  Themistoeles.  JEUan.  V,  H. 

2,  kc^-^G.  ,Mp.  in  Them. 

NBOoiwBs,  a  man  who  made  himself  abso- 
late,  fcc.     Died.  16. 

NBOHaus,  one  of  the  Nereides.  •ipoUod,  1. 

Nbon,  a  town  of  Phocis.*^— There  was  also 
another  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  country 
on  the  top  of  Pamassos.  It  was  aAerwards  call- 
ed TiHtoreti,     PliU.  in  SytL-^Puw.^PtMc.-^ 

Bsrodnt.  8,  c  92. One  of  the  commanders 

of  the  len  thousand  Qreehs  who  assisted  Cyrus 
against  Artaxenes. 

J^BONTicHos,  a  town  of  ^tolia  near  the  Uer- 
mos.'   Utr»ioi. — Plvn. 

NBOFtttLiBMus,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Deidamia,  called  Pyrrhvs,  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  bis  hair.  He  was  carefully 
edoeated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
early  proofs  of  his  valour.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  Calcfaas  declared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Greeks  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  son  of  the  deceased 
hero.  Immediately  upon  this  Ulysses  and  Phoe- 
nix were  commissioned  to  bnng  Pyrrhus  to  the 
war.  He  returned  with  them  with  pleasure,  and 
received  the  name  of  Neoptolemns,  (new  sol- 
diery)  because  he  had  come  late  to  the  field.  On 
his  arrival  before  Troy  Ue  paid  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  his  father,  and  wept  over  bis  ashes. 
He  afterwards,  according  to  some  aothorSf  ac- 
companied Ulysses  to  Lemnos  to  engage  Phi- 
loctetes  to  come  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  greatly 
signalized  himself  daring  the  remaining  time  of 
the  siege,  and  he  was  the  first  who  enteied  the 
wooden  horse-  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  the 
Grecian  warriors  in  valour,  and  Ulysses  and 
Nestor  aI6ne  could  claim  a  sopertority  over  him 
in  eloqoencei  wisdom,  and  address.  His  eru- 
elty,  however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  his  fa- 
ther. Not  satisfied  with'  breaking  doivn  the 
gates  of  Priam^s  palace,  he  exerois^  the  great- 
est barbarity  upon  the  remains  of  his  family, 
and  without  an^  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  where  Pnam  had  taken  refuge,  he  slaugh- 
tered him  without  mercy;  or,  according  to 
others,  dragged  him  by  the  heir  to  the  tomb  of 
his  father,  where  he  sacrificed  him,  and  where 


he  cut  off  hit  bead,  ahd  canM  k  in  etnllatioa 
through  the  streets  of  Troy,  fixed  on  (he  point 
of  a  spear.  He  also  sacrificed  Astyanax  to  hii 
fury,  and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the  toinb  of 
Acbilles  according  to  those  who  deny  that  that 
Sacrifice  was  voluntary.  When  Troy  was  taken, 
the  captives  were  divided  among  the  conque- 
rors, and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  share  Andro- 
mache the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus  the 
eon  of  Priam.  With  these  he  departed  for 
Greece,  and  he  probably  escaped  trom  deslrue^ 
tion  by  giving  credit  to  the  words  of  Helenus, 
who  foretold  him  that  if  he  sailed  with  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks,  his  voyage  woaM  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences,  and  perhaps  with 
death.  This  obliged  bin  to  take  a  diflferent 
course  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  te  tra- 
velled over  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace,  wher^ 
he  had  a  severe  encounter  with  queen  Hsrpa- 
lyce.  [Vid.  Hnrpalyce.]  The  place  of  his  re- 
tirement after  the  Trojan  war  is  not  itoown: 
Some  maintain  fiiat  he  went  to  Thetaaiy,  where 
his  grandfather  still  reigned;  but  this  is  oenfii^ 
ed  by  others,  who  obsej^e  perhaps  with  more 
reason,  that  he  went  to  Epirus,  where  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  new  kingdom,  becanse  bis 
grand Atber  Peleus  had  been  deprived  of  bin 
sceptre  by  Acastus  the  son  of  Pelias.  NeoptcH 
lemus  lived  with  Andromache  after  his  arrival 
iu  Greece,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  be  treat* 
ed  her  as  a  lawful  wife,  or  a  concubine.  He 
had  a  son  by  this  unfortunate  princess  called 
MolossQs,  And  two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the  au- 
thority of  Pausaoias.  Besides  Andromache  he 
married  Hermione  the  dangh'ter  of  Meoelaas, 
as  also  Lanassa  the  daughter  of  Cleodcns,  ooa 
of  the  descendants  of  Hereolea.  The  cause  of 
his  death  is  variously  related.  Menelaos,  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  4iad  proaoised  his  dattgbfer> 
Hermione  to  Orestes,  bat  the  services  he  expe- 
rienced from  the  valour  and  the  courage  ef  Ne- 
of^tolemus  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  induced 
him  to  reward  his  merit  by  making  him  his  8o»* 
in-law.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly  cele- 
brated, but  Hermione  became  jealous  of  Andro- 
maGhe,.and  because  she  had  no  chiMcen,  she  re- 
solved to  destroy  her  Trojan  rival  who  seemed 
to  steal  away  the  aflections  of  their  common 
husband,  in  the  absence  of  Neoptolemns  at 
Delpbi,  Hermione  attempted  to  murder  Amfaxi- 
maehe,  but  she  was  prevented  by  the  interfe- 
rence of  Peleus,  or  according  to  others,  of  tke 
popnlaee.  Wben  she  saw  her  schemes  defeat- 
ed, she  determined  to  lay  violent  bands  \ 
herselfto  avoid  thCMseotment  of  Neoptole 
The  sadden  arrival  «fOreste» changed  her  i 
lotions,  and  «he  consented  to  elope  with  her  lover 
to  Sparta:  Orestes  at  the  same  time,  to  revenge 
and  to  punish  his  rival,  caused  him  to  be  aaaas- 
sinated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was 
muiidered  at  the  foot  of  the  attar  by  Macharens 
the  priest,  or  by  the  hand  of  Orestes  himself, 
according  to  Virgil,  Paterculus,  and  Hygtnus. 
Some  say  that  he  was  murdered  bj  the  DcK 
phianst  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  preaeatB  of 
Orestes.  It  is  nnfaiown  why  Neoptolemaa  went 
to  Delphi.  Sotne  support  diat  he  wished  lo  con- 
sult the  oracle,  te  know  how  he  might  have  chiK 
dren  by  t|M  barraa  Uennone;  otfaen  aa/i  that 
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.  •btaioed  daring  tbe  Trojan  war,  ts  appease  tbe 
reeeBiiDeiit  of  Apollo,  whoa  be  had  provoked 
hy  calling  him  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Achil- 
les. The  plunder  of  the  rich  temple  of  Delphi, 
if  we  believe  others,  was  the  object  of  the  joor- 
Bey  of  Nebptolemus,  and  it  cannot  but  he  ob- 
aerved,  that  he  suffered  the  same  death  and  the 
tame  barbarities  which  he  had  inflicted  in  tbe 
temple  of  Minerva  upon  the  aged  Priam  and  his 
wretched  family.  fVom  this  circomstance  the 
aneteots  have  made  use  of  the  proverb  of  Me- 
9ftoiemie  rwtnge  when  a  person  had  suffered 
the  same  savage  treatment  which  others  had  re- 
ceived from  his  band.  The  Delphians  celebrat- 
ad  a  festival  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  in 
iDeau>ry  of  Neoptolemos,  who  bad  been  slain  in 
his  attempt  to  plunder  their  temple,  because,  as 
they  said,  Apollo,  the  patron  of  tbe  place,  had 
been  in  some  manner  accessary  to  the  death  of 
Achilles.     Poicrc.  1,  e.  1.— Kti^.  .^Sn.  2  and 

S— /*««.  10,  c.  24 (hid.  JHeL  IS,  v.  S34, 

455.  &c.  Heroid.  S.^Strofr.  9.-— /Hnd.  Mm. 
7. — EvHp.  jSndrom.  and  Orai.  &c. — PhU,  in 
JVn*.— ^/ttsftn.  n,  c.  S  —DiOys.  Orel,  4, 5,  and 
• — Homer.  Od,  11,  v.  604.  H,  19,  v.  S26.— 
SvphoeL  PhUoct--JipolUfd.  3,  c.  13— /%tn. 
Ihb    97  and  102.— P4t/ostr.  Her.   I9«  &c.— 

Ihres.  Pkrifg.'^Q,,  Sm^fm.  14. A  king  of 

the  Molossi,  father  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of 

Alexander.  Jtuiin.  17,  c.  3. ^Another,  king 

«f  Epirus.-— >An  uncle  of  tbe  celebrated  Pyrr- 
lias  who  assisted  tbe  Tarentines.  H^  was  made 
lDn|  of  Epiros  by  the  Epirots,  who  had  revolt- 
ed from  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  was  put  to 
death  when  he  attempted  to  poison  bis  nephew, 

Itc  >PluL  in  Pyrr, A  tragic  poet  of  Athens, 

sreatly  favoared  by  Philip,  king  of  IVf  acedooia. 
When  Cleopatra,  the  monarch's  duughter,  was 
married  to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  he  wrote  some 
verses  wfaioh  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the  tra- 
gical death  of  Philip.  Diod.  16. A  relation 

of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who  climbed 
the  vralls  of  Gaza  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Alexander.  AOer  the  king^s  death  he  received 
Armenia  as  his  province,  and  made  war  against 
Eomenes.  He  was  supported  by  Craterus,  but 
an  engagement  vritfa  Eumenes  proved  fatal  to 
his  cause.  Craterus  was  killed,  and  himself 
mortally  wounded  by  Eumenes,  B.  C.  321.  C. 
JVcp.  in  £iMim.— One  of  tbe  officers  of  Mith- 
ridates  tbe  Great,  beaten  by  Lueullas  in  a  na- 

Tal  battle.    PUU  in  Luc .\  tragic  writer. 

Nsoais,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  near  Ge- 
drosia,  almost  destitute  of  waters.  Tbe  inha- 
bitanU  were  ealled  MeoriU,  and  it  was  usual 
among  them  to  suspend  their  dead  bodies  on 
the  boughs  of  trees.  Diod.  17 . 
Nbfc,  a  constellation  of  the  heavens,  the 

same  as  Scorpio An  inland  town  of  Etruria, 

called  alto  jfepete,  whose  inhabitants  are  called 
^epetini.  UoL  8,  v.  490.— Lte.  6,  c.  19, 1.  26, 
e.  34. 

Nbphalia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Menemosyne,  tbe  mother  of  the  Muses  and 
Aurora,  Venus,  &c.  No  wine  was  used  during 
the  ceremony,  but  merely  a  mixture  of  water 
«Hl  honey.    PoUwc.  6,  c.  3.-~»9fAstt.  16.— 


NivBitB,  the  first  wife  of  AfliMMf,  kU| 

of  Tbebes,  and  mother  of  Phiyxu^  and  Helle. 
She  was  repudiated  on  preieoceof  being  subject 
to  fits  of  insanity;  and  Atbamas  married  Ino, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  be  bad  se- 
veral children.  Ino  became  jealous  of  Nephele, 
because  her  children  would  succeed  to  their 
father's  throne  before  her's  by  right  of  seniority, 
and  she  resolved  to  destroy  them.  Nephele 
was  apprised  of  her  wicked  intentions,  and  she 
removed  her  children  from  the  reach  of  InO| 
by  giving  tbem  a  celebrated  ram,  sphmg  from 
the  union  of  Neptune  and  Theophane,  on  wbooe 
back  they  escaped  to  Colchis.  [  Vid.  Pbryxus.] 
Ncphele  was  aherwards  changed  into  a  cloud, 
whence  her  name  is  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
clouds.  Some  call  her  A*e6tiia,  which  word  if 
the  Latin  translation  of  J^ephtU,  The  fleeoe 
of  the  ram,  which  saved  the  life  of  Kephele'f 
children,  is  often  called  the  ^efhelion  JUeee. 
Jipcllod.  1,  c.  9— Hsertn.  2,  &^.— Ouid.  Met. 

11,  V.  I95.^i^iace.  11,  v.  56. A  mountaiB 

of  Thesstily,  once  tbe  residence  of  the  Centaurs. 

Nephelis,  a  cape  of  Cllicia.  liv.  33,  c.  20. 

Nepherites,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted 

tbe  Sparrans  against  Persia,  when  Agesilaus 

was  in  Asia.     He  sent  tbem  a  fleet  of  100 

ships,  which  were  intercepted  by  Conon,  as 

they  were  sailing  towards  Bhodes,&c.  Diod  14. 

Nephus,  a  son  of  Hercules. 

Nbpia,  a  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  married 

Olympus,  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the  plains  of 

Myftia  are  sometimes  called  J<(tpMe  eompt. 

Corn  Nepos,  a  celebrated  historian  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.     He  was  bom  at  Hostilia, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  learned  cootemporariesy 
he  shared  the  favours  and  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  emperor.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero  and  of  Atticns,  and  recommended 
himself  to  tbe  notice  of  tbe  great  and  opulent 
by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  h  lively  disposition. 
According  to  some  writers  be  composed  three 
books  of  chronicles,  as  also  a  biographical  ac- 
count of  all  tlie  most  celebrated  kings,  generals, 
and  authors  of  antiquity      Of  all  bis  valuable 
compositions,  nothing  remains  but  bis  lives  of 
the  illustrious    Greek  and  Roman    generals, 
which  have  often  been  attributed  to  ^Smyiius 
Probos,  who  published  them  in  his  own  name 
in  tbe  age  of  Theodosiu«,  to  conciliate  the  favour 
and  the  friendship  of  that  emperor.    The  lan- 
guage of  Cornelius  has  always  been  admired, 
and  as  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  he  is  en- 
titled to  many  commendations  for  tbe  delicacy 
of  his  expressions,  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
and  the  clearness  and  precision  of  bis  narrations. 
Some  support  that  he  translat|rd  Dares  Phry- 
gius  from  the  Greek  original;  but  the  inele- 
gance of  the  diction,  and  its  many  incorrect 
expressions,  plainly  prove  that  it  is  the  produc- 
tion, not  of  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  but 
the  spurious  composition  of  a  more  n^udern  pen. 
Cornelius  speaks  of  his  account  of  the  Greek 
historians  in  Diwu  c.  3.    Among  the  many 
good  editions  of  Cornelius  Nenos,  two  may  be 
selected  as  the  best,  that  of  t^rbeyk,  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1118,  and  that  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  It61. 

Julius,  an  emperor  of  the  west,  &c. 

Nep0ti1ni7b  FlaviHs  Popilius,  a  son  of  £^^ 
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tr^piA,  the  sister  of  t)ie  emperor  Constantiiie. 
He  piDclaimed  himself  emperor  after  the  death 
of  his  coosin  Constans,  and  reodered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression-  He  was 
murdered  by  Anicetus,  after  one  montb^s  reign, 
and  his  family  were  involved  in  bis  ruin. 

Nepthts,  wife  of  Typbon,  became  eoamoar- 
ed  of  Osiris,  her  brotber-io-law,  and  introduced 
herself  to  his  bed.  She  had  a  son  called  Anu- 
bis  by  him.     Ptvt.  in  hid, 

N&PTUNi  FANUM,  a  place  near  Cencbree, 

Jtffi/a,  1,   c   19 Another  in  the  island  of 

Calauria Another  near  Mautinea. 

Nbptvnia,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magna 
Grxcia. 

Nbptvkium,  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf. 

NcpTvNins,  an  epithet  applied  to  Sekt.  Pom- 
pey,  because  be  believed  himself  to  be  god  of 
the  sea,  or  descended  from  him,  on  account  of 
liis  superiority  in  ships,  frc.  Hml.  Epod.  9. 
^Dion,  48.  ^ 

NcpT^us,  a  god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno.  He 
was  devoured  by  his  father  the  day  of  bis  birth, 
and  again  restored  to  life  by  means  of  Metis, 
who  gave  Saturn  a  certain  potion,  Pausanias 
Miys,  that  his  mother  concealed  him  in  a  sheep- 
fold  in  Arcadia,  and  that  she  imposed  upon  her 
husband,  telling  him  that  she  had  brought  a 
colt  into  the  world,  which  was  instantly  devour- 
ed by  Saturn.  Neptune  shared  with  bis  bro- 
thers the  empire  of  Saturn,  and  received  as  his 
portion  the  kingdom  of  the  sea.  This,  however, 
did  not  seem  equivalent  to  the  empire  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  which  Jupiter  had  claimed, 
therefore  he  conspired  to  dethrone  him  with 
the  rest  of  the  gods.  The  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, and  Jupiter  condemned  Neptune  to 
build  the  walls  of  Troy.  [Vid.  Laomedon  ]  A 
reconciliation  was  soon  after  made,  and  Nep- 
tune was  re-instated  to  all  his  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. Neptune  disputed  with  Minerva  the 
right  of  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  Cecro- 
pia,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the  olive  which 
the  goddess  suddenly  raised  from  the  earth  was 
deemed  more  serviceable  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, than  the  horse  which  Neptune  had  pro- 
duced by  striking  the  ground  with  his  trident, 
as  that  animal  is  the  emblem  of  war  and 
slaughter.  This  deeision  did  not  please  Nep- 
tune, he  renewed  the  combat  by  disputing  for 
Troezene,  but  Jupiter  settled  their  disputes  by 
permitting  them  to  be  conjointly  worshipped 
there,  ana  by  giving  (he  name  of  Polias,  or  the 
vroteetreu  of  die  ciXy,  to  Minerva,  and  that  of 
King  of  Trcezene  to  the  god  of  the  sea.  He 
also  disputed  his  right  for  the  Isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth with  Apollo;  and  Briareus  the  Cyclops, 
who  was  mutually  chosen  umpire,  gave  Uie 
Isthmus  to  Neptune,  and  the  promontory  to 
Apollo.  Neptune,  as  being  god  of  the  sea,  was 
entitled  to  more  power  than  ^ny  of  the  other 
gods,  except  Jupiter.  Not  only  the  ocean, 
rivers,  and  fouatdms,  were  subjected  to  him,  but 
he  also  could  cause  earthquakes  at  his  pleasure, 
and  raise  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
with  a  blow  of  his  trident.  The  worship  of 
Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part 


of  the  earth,  and  the  Lybiani  fa  partieiiltt 
venerated  him  aboire  all  other  aatioos,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  the  first  aud  greatest  of  the 
gods.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  also 
attached  to  his  worship,  and  tbey  celebrated 
the  Isthmian  gamesi  and  Consualia  with  ihe 
greatest  solemnity.  He  was  generally  repre- 
sented sitting  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and 
drawn  by  sea  borses  or  dolphins.  Sometimes 
he  is  drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  bii 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  ctmri<yt 
flies  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Homer  rrpr^ 
sents  him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three 
bteps  crossing  the  whole  borizoa.  The  moon- 
tains  and  the  forests,  says  the  poet,  trembled  aa 
be  walked;  the  whales,  and  ail  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  afipear  round  him,  and  even  the  sea  her- 
self ^eems  to  feel  the  presence  of  her  god.  The 
ancients  generally  sacrificed  a  boll  and  a  boraa 
on  his  altars,  and  the  Roman  soothsayers  al- 
ways offered  to  him  the  gall  of  the  victims, 
which  in  taste  resembles  ttie  bitterness  of  the 
sea  water.  The  amours  of  Neptune  are  numer- 
ous. He  obtained,  by  means  of  a  dolphin,  the 
favours  of  Amphitrite,  who  had  made  a  vow  of 
perpetual  celibacy,  and  be  placed  hmoog  rhe 
constellations  the  fish  which  had  persuaded  the 
goddess  to  become  his  wife.  He  also  married 
Vepilia  and  Salaeia,  which  are  only  the  namea 
of  Amphitrite,  according  to  some  authors,  who 
observe  that  the  former  word  is  derived  from 
ventre,  alluding  to  the  continual  motion  of  the 
sea.  Salaeia  is  derived  from  sslitm,  which 
signifies  the  sea,  and  is  applicable  to  Amphitrite. 
Neptune  became  a  horse  to  enjoy  the  oompa^f 
of  Ceres.  [Fid  Arion.]  To  deceive  Theo- 
phane  be  chaneed  himself  into  a  ram.  [PsdL 
Theophane.]  He  assumed  the  Ibrm  of  the 
river  Eiiipeus,  to  gain  the  oonfideace  of  Tyro, 
the  daughter  of  Sahnoneus,  by  whom  be  bad 
Peliat  and  Nelens.  He  was  alto  father  cvf 
Phorcus  and  Polyphemus  by  Thoosta;  of  Lycua, 
Nicteus,  and  Eophemus,  by  Celeno;  of  Cbrysea 
by  Chrysogenia;  of  Ancaeos  by  Astypalea;  of 
Boeotos  and  Hellen  by  Antiope;  of  Leaconoe 
by  Themisto;  of  Agenor  and  Bellerophon  bj 
Eurynome,  the  daughter  of  Nysos;  of  Antav  by 
Alcyone  the  daughter  of  Atlas;  of  Abas  by  Are- 
thusa;  of  Actor  and  Dictys  by  Agemede  the 
daughter  of  Augias;  of  Megareos  by  CEnope 
daughter  of  Epopeos;  of  Cycnus  by  Harpatyce; 
of  Tares,  Otus,  Ephialtes,  Dorus,  Alesas,*fiLc. 
The  word  ^/hptunva  is  often  used  metaphori- 
cally by  the  poets,  to  signify  tea  water.  In  the 
Consualia  of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led 
through  the  streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned 
with  garlands,  as  the  god  in  whose  honour  the 
festivals  were  instituted,  bad  prodnced  the  horse^ 
an  animal  so  beneficial  for  (he  use  of  maDkiod. 
Paus.  I,  2,  &c.— •Hom€r  IL  7,  &c.— Forro  4e 
L.  L.  4.— Cic.  de  JVofD.  2,  c.  26, 1.  S,  c 
86.— Hesiod.  Theog.--  Virg.  JSn.  1,  v.  H,  «tc 
1.  2,  S,  &c.--^po/iod.  1,  2,  &c.  Ootd.  Jtfef.  6, 
v.  117,  &c.— Hcroclof.  2,  c.  60,  I.  4,  c.  I8«.— 
Macrcb.  Saturn.  1,  c    \1.-Jhig,  dt  Ch.  D. 

18.— Pft«f.  in  Them Hygrn.  fab.  157.— 15». 

rip.  in  Ptuzniss,-^Flacc.-^polUm,  Rh&d. 

NiErkYdes,  nymphs  of  the  ^ea,  daoj^ers  of 
Nereas  and  Deris.    They  were  fifhr,  accerdiiig 
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to  tlw  yrttler  Bnmber  of  the  miHiologitli,  iHmm 
uunci  are  as  followfl:  Sao,  Ampbiirite,  Pruto, 
Galatan,  Thoe,  Eucrate,  EuUura,  Galena, 
Glaace,  Tbetis,  Spio,Cyinothoe,  Melita,  Thalia, 
Agave,  Eulimene,  EthCo,  Pa«itbea,  Doto,  Eu- 
nice, Nesea,  Dyoaiueoe,  Pherata,  ProtiNiielia, 
Actea,  Paoope,  Doris,  Cymatulege,  Uippotboe, 
Cyuio,  Eione,  Uippoooe,  Cjmodoce,  Neso,  £u- 
pompe,  ProDoe,  Theuiisto,  Glaaeoiiome,  Uali- 
meiie,  Pontoporia,  Kvagora,Liagora,  PolyDome, 
Laomadia,  Lysiaoassa,  Autoaoe,  Menippe, 
Evarue,  PsumaOie,  Nemertes.  lo  those  which 
Homer  meutioos,  to  the  Dumber  of  30,  we  find 
the  following  names  different  from  those  spoken 
9f  by  Ueiiod:  Ualia,  Limmoria,  lera,  \mphi- 
troe,  I>eiamene,  Amphinome,  Callianira,  Ap> 
ieuJes,  Callauassa,  Clymene,  Janira,  Massa, 
Hera,  Orilbya,  Amaihca  Apollodorus,  who 
Mentions  46,  mentions  the  following  names  dif- 
fertnt  from  the  others;  Gtancothoe,  Proiome- 
dasa,  Pione,  Plesaura,  Calypso,  Crauto.  Neo- 
neris,  Dejanira,  Pulynoe,  Melia,  Dioue,  Isea, 
Dero,  Eumoipe,  lone,  Ceto.  Uyginus  and 
others  differ  from  the  preceding  authors  in  the 
following  names:  Dryroo,  Xantbo,  Ligea,  Pbyl- 
lodoce,Cydippe,Lycoria8,Cleio,  Beruc,  Epbira, 
Opis,  Asia,  Deopea,  Arethuta,  Oreniit,  Eury- 
dice,  and  Leucothoe.  The  Nereides  were  im* 
plored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities;  they  had  altars, 
chiefly  on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  where  the  piety 
•f  mankind  made  offerings  of  nulk,  oil,  and 
kpoey,  and  often  of  the  flesh  of  goats.  When 
ttry  were  on  the  sea  shore  they  generally  re- 
sided in  grottos  and  caves  which  were  adorned 
with  shells, and  shaded  by  the  branches  of  vines. 
Their  doty  waolo  attend  upon  the. mote  powei^ 
fill  deiiies  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  subservient  to 
'  the  will  of  Neptune.  They  were  particularly 
food  of  alcyons,  and  -as  they  had  the  power  of 
raffling  or  calming  the  waters,  they  were  always 
addressed  by  sailors,  who  implored  their  pro- 
lection  that  they  might  grant  them  a  favourable 
▼oyage  and  a  prosperous  return.  They  are  re- 
presented as  young  and  handsome  virgins,  sitting 
•0  dolphins,  and  holding  .Neptuue^s  trident  in 
their  hand,  or  sometimes  garlantis  of  flowers. 
Orjtheut  Hymn.  2S^Calul,  de  Rapl.^-FeL'- 
Ooid  Met.  tl,  V.  361,  &c.— S/iil.  2,  Sylv.  2, 1. 
3,  Sffh.  1 — Pvus.  3,  c.  \.-^.^poUod    1,  c.  2 

and  t^^Hmod.  Theog Uamr,  II.  18,  v.  39. 

— PKn.  38,  c.  b.^Hygin,  &c 

Nk&uus,  a  name  given  to  Achilles,  as  son  of 
Thetis,  who  was  one  of  the  Nereides.  Borat. 
cp.  17,  V  8. 

Niasut,  a  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Teira.  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  he 
had  60  daaghlers,  called  the  Nereides.  [Vid. 
Ifereidei.]  Nereus  was  generally  represented 
as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowioe  beard,  and 
bair  of  an  aiure  colour.  The  chief  place  of  his 
residence  was  in  the  £gean  sea,  where  he  was 
sorroooded  by  his  daughters,  who  often  danced 
in  choroaset  round  him.  He  had  the  giU  of 
propbe^,  and  informed  those  that  consulted  him 
of  thevdilierent  fates  that  attended  them.  He 
acquainted  Paris  with  the  consequences  of  his 
^opement  with  Helen;  and  it  was  by  his  direc- 
tions that  Hercules  obtained  the  golden  apples 
•f  tha  Hasperidatj  hoi  the  lea  fod  often  evadod 


the  impovtmitiei  of  ioqoiievt  by  awnmhig  dlf> 

ferent  shapes,  and  totally  escaping  from  thdr 
grasp,  rhe  word  JVrreiif  is  often  taken  for  the 
sea  itself  Nereus  is  sometimes  called  the  moft 
ancient  of  all  the  gods.  Hesiod.  Thm.—fh^ 
gin,— Hornet,  if  18 -^poitod.— OrpLns  .tfr- 
gofi. — Horai.  1,  od.  13. — Emva.  in  ijs^^. 

Naaio,  or  NaniBMB,  the  wife  of  Mars.  Oell. 
B,  c.  21. 

NcrIphus,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thradaa 
Cheisooesos. 

NkrIios,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  fthaea, 
as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  accord- 
ing to  Mela.  The  word  Neritos  is  often  applied 
to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca,  and  Ulysses,  the 
king  of  it,  is  called  JWritiiw  dnix,  and  his  ship 
JVeri^td  noria.  The  people  of  Sagootum,  as  de- 
scended from  a  Neritian  colony,  are  called  JVW 
rUia  ftroUa.  SU,  U  2,  ▼.  3 11 .—  Vttg.  Mn,  3, 
V.  211.— P/m  4 — MtU,  2,  c  7.— Oeid.  Jlfef, 
13,  V.  112.     Bern.  A.  263. 

Nkrjtdm,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  eall^ 
Abrdo. 

Nkrios,  a  silversmith  in  the  age  of  Horace^ 

2  Sol.  3,  V.  69 An  usnrer  in  Nero's  age. 

who  was  so  eager  to  get  money,  that  he  married 
as  often  as  he  could,  ai|d  as  soon  destroyed  hii 
wives  by  poison,  to  possess  himself  of  their  et- 
tates.     Ptn.  2,  v.  U. 

Nero,  Claudius  Domitius  Caesar,  a  celebra- 
ted Roman  emperor,  son  of  Cains  Domitius 
Ahenobarbtts  and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of 
GermanicuSf-  He  was  adopted  by  tbe  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  D.  60,  and  four  years  alter  he  suc- 
ceeded to  him  on  the  throne.  The  beginning  of 
his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the  greatest 
kindness  and  condescension,  hy  affability,  com- 
plaisance, and  popularityi  The  object  of  his- 
administration  seemed  to  be  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple; and  when  be  was  desired  to  sign  bis  name 
to  a  li;>t  of  malefactors  that  were  to  be  executed, 
he  exclaimed,  i  w%^  to  hiaoen  I eonld  not  write* 
He  was  an  enemy  to  flattery,  and  when  Ihe 
senate  had  liberally  commended  the  wisdom  of 
his  government,  Nero  desired  them  to  keep  their 
praises  till  he  deserved  them.  These  promising 
virtues  were  soon  JiscoveijBd  to  be  artificial,  and 
Nero  displayed  the  propensities  of  bis  nature. 
He  delivered  himself  from  the  sway  of  his  mo- 
ther, an^  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assa^ssinated. 
This  unnatural  acl  of  barbarity  might  astonish 
some  of  the  Romans,  but  Nero  bad  his  devoted 
adherents;  and  when  he  declared  that  he  had 
taken  away  his  mother's  life  to  save  himself 
from  ruih,  the  senate  applauded  his  measures^ 
an^  the  people  signified  their  approbation.  Many 
of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate  of  Agrip- 
pina, and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fury  or  caprice 
all  such  as  obstructed  bis  pleasure,  or  diverted 
bis  inclination.  In  the  night  he  generally  sallied 
out  from  his  palace,  to  visit  the  meanest  taverns, 
and  all  the  scenes  of  debauchery  which  Rome 
contained.  In  this  nocturnal  riot  he  was  fond  of 
insnltiug  the  people  in  the  stiieets,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  offer  violence  to  the  wife  of  a  Roman 
senator,  neariy  cost  him  his  life.  He  also  turned 
actor,  and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage 
in  the  meanest  characters.  In  his  attempts  to 
excel  in  mosic,  and  to  conquer  the  disadvaDtar 
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fp§  of  a  boano  rough  voice,  be  moderated  hii  I  robe.  This  cootimiatioD  of  debaocheiy  aad  ex- 


neals,  and  often  paised  the  day  without  eatiog. 
The  celebrity  of  tbe  Olympian  games  attracted 
his  notice  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate,  for  tbe  public 
honour.  He  was  defeated  in  wrestling,  but  the 
flattery  of  tbe  spectators  adjudged  bim  tbe  vic- 
tory, and  Nero  returned  to  Rome  with  all  tbe 
pomp  and  splendour  of  an  eastern  conqueror, 
drawn  in  tbe  chariot  of  Augustus,  and  attended 
by  a  band  of  musicians,  actors,  and  stage  dancers 
from  every  part  of  tbe  empire.  These  private 
and  public  amusements  of  tbe  emperor  w^re 
indeed  innocent,  bis  character  was  injured,  but 
not  tbe  lives  of  the  people.  But  his  conduct 
ioon  became  more  abominable;  be  disguised 
himself  in  the  babit  of  a  woman,  and  was  pub- 
licly married  to  one  of  his  eunuchs  Tbis  vio- 
lence to  nature  and  decency  was  soon  exchanged 


travagaoce  at  last  roused  the  resentment  of  tbe 
people.  Many  conspiracies  were  formed  agaiust 
the  emperor,  but  they  were  generally  discovered^ 
and  sucb  as  were  accessary  suffered  the  greatest 
punishments.  The  most  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  Nero's  life  was  that  of  Pito,  from  which 
he  was  delivered  by  the  confession  of  a  slave. 
Tbe  conspiracy  of  Galba  proved  more  success- 
ful; and  tbe  conspirator,  when  he  was  informed 
that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  declared  him* 
self  emperor.  The  unpopularity  of  t  ero  fa- 
voured his  cause;  he  was  acknowledged  by  all 
tbe  Roman  empire,  and  the  senate  condemned 
tbe  tyrant  that  sat  on  the  throne  to  be  dragged 
naked  tbrough  tbe  streets  of  Rome,  and  whipped 
to  death,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown  down 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  like  the  meanest  male* 
factor.  Tbis,  however,  was  not  done,  and  Nero, 


for  Hnother;  Nero  resumed  bis  sex,  and  cele- 1  by  a  voluntary  death,  prevented  the  ezecatioa 
brited  bis  nuptials  with  one  of  bis  meanest  ca- 1  of  tbe  sentence.  He  killed  himself,  A.  D.  68, 
tamites,  anu  it  was  on  ibis  occasion  that  one  of  i  in  tbe  32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  IS 
the  Romans  observed,  that  the  world  would  have  >  years  and  eight  months.  Rome  was  filled  with 
been  bappy  ifNero^s  father  bad  bad  such  a  wife,  i  acclamation  at  the  intelligence,  and  the  citizens. 
But  now  bis  cruelty  was  displayed  in  a  more  su-  j  more  stroiigly  to  indicate  their  joy,  wore  caps, 
perlative  degree,  aud  be  sacrificed  to  bis  wan-  I  sucb  as  were  generally  used  by  slaves  wfao  bad 
tonness  bis  wife  Octavi4  Poppsea,  and  the  cele-  ;  received  their  freedom.  Their  vengeance  waa 
brated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucaii,  Petronius,  &c.  {  not  only  exercised  against  the  statues  of  the 
The  Christians  also  did  not  escape  bis  barbarity.  ]  deceased  tyrant,  but  bis  friends  were  the  ob- 
He  bad  beard  of  tbe  burning  of  Troy,  and  as  ;  jects  of  tbe  public  resentment,  and  many  were 
he  wished  to  renew  that  dismal  scene,  be  caused  |  crushed  to  pieces  in  such  a  violent  manner,  that 
Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  in  different  places.  Tbe  one  of  tbe.senators,  amid  the  univertal  joy,  said 
oooflagration  became  soon  universal,  and  during  that  he  was  afraid  tbey  shoold  soon  have  canse 
nine  successive  days  the  fire  was  unextinguished. '  to  wish  for  Kero.  Tbe  tyrant,  as  be  expired. 
All  was  desolation,  nothing  was  beard  but  the  1  begged  that  his  bead  might  not.be  cut  off  fron 
laiheatations  of  mothers  whose  children  bad  •  bis  body,  and  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  an  en- 
perished  ill  the  flames,  tbe  groans  of  tbe  dying,  |  raged  populace,  but  that  the  whole  might  be 
and  the  continual  fall  of  palaces  and  buildings,    burned  on  tbe  funeral  pile.    His  request  wat 


Nero  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  (be  general 
consternation.  He  placed  himself  on  tbe  top 
of  a  high  tower,  and  be  sang  on  his  lyre  tbe  de- 
struction of  Troy,  a  dreadful  scene  which  bis 
barbarity  bad  realized  before  bis  eyes.  He  at- 
tempted to  avert  tbe  public  odium  from  his  bead« 
by  a  feigned  commiseration  of  the  miseries  of 
his  subjects.  He  began  to  repair  the  streets  and 
tbe  public  buildings  at  his  own  expense.  He 
built  himself  a  celebrated  palace,  tvhich  he  call- 
ed his  golden  bouse.  It  was  profusely  adorned 
witli  gold,  with  precious  stones,  aud  with  whatev- 
er was  rare  and  ex()uisite.  It  contained  sp<iciou8 
fields,  artificial  lakes,  woods,  gardens,  orchards, 
and  whatever  could  exhibit  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  entrance  of  this  edifice  coold  admit  a  large 
colossus  of  tbe  emperor  120  feet  high;  tbe  gal- 
leries were  each  a  mile  long,  and  tbe  whole  was 
covered  with  gold.  The  roofs  of  tbe  dining  halls 
represented  the  firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as 
in  figure,  and  continually  turned  round  night  and 
day,  showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes  and 
sweet  waters.  When  this  grand  edifice,  which, 
accordios  to  Pliny,  extended  all  round  tbe  city, 
was  finished,  Nero  said,  that  now  he  could  lodge 
like  a  man.  His  profusion  was  not  less  remark- 
able in  all  his  other  actions.  When  he  went  a 
Ashing  bis  nets  were  made  with  gold  and  silk. 
fie  never  appeared  twice  in  tbe  same  gorment, 
and  when  be  undertook  a  voyage,  there  were 
thousands  of  ecrvanti  te  take  care  ef  his  ward- 


granted  by  one  of  Galba'sfreedmen,  and  hit  ob- 
sequies were  performed  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies. Though  bis  death  seemed  to  be  the  soorce 
of  universal  gladness,  yet  many  of  his  fhvoaritea 
lamented  his  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that 
their  pleasures  and  amusements  were  stopped  by 
the  death  of  tbe  patron  of  debauchery  and  ex- 
travagance. Even  tbe  king  of  Parthia  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome  to  condole  with  the  Romaoa, 
and  to  beg  that  tbey  would  honour  and  revere 
tbe  memory  of  Nero.  His  statues  were  alao 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  many  be* 
lieved  that  be  was  not  dead,  but  that  he  would 
soon  make  his  appearance,  and  take  a  due  ven- 
geance upon  his  enemies,  it  will  be  sofficfeDf 
to  observe,  in  finishing  the  character  of  thh  ty- 
rannical emperor,  that  the  name  of  J/ero  is 
even  now  used  emphatically  to  express  a  bar- 
tMirous  and  unfeeling  oppressor.  Pliny  calls  him 
tbe  common  enemy  and  the  fbry  of  mankind, 
and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  bv  all  writers, 
who  exhibit  Nero  as  a  pattern  of  me  moat  exe- 
crable barbarity  and  unpardonable  wanlormess. 
Ptut.  in  GttUf  —Suet,  in  vitd.'-Plin  7,  c  8, 
kc—Dio.  64.— ^rel.   Ftctor.^T(ietf    JSwn- 

Claudius,  a  Roman  general  sent  into  Spain 

to  succeed  the  two  Scipios.  He  sufiercd  kins- 
self  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Asdnibal,  and  wai 
soon  after  succeeded  by  young  Seipio  He  was 
afterwards  made  consul,  and  intercepted  Asdra- 
bal,  who  waa4)as9ing  from  Spain  into  Italy  widi 
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tt  large  reinforcement  for  his  brother  Amiibni. 
▲o  engagement  was  fought  near  the  river  Me^ 
taoros,  in  which  66,000  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  left  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  great  num- 
bers talcen  prisoners.  207  B.  C  Asdrubal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  was  also  killed,  and  hts 
bead  cot  off  and  thrown  into  his  brother's  cimp 
by  the  conquerors.  .ippitM.  in  Hmu — Oros,  4. 
^Iav,  21,  &c.— /foro*.  4,  od.  4,  r.  37.— f /or. 

8,  C'  6  — Vol,  Max.  4,  c  1. Another,  who 

opposed  Cicero  #hen  he  wished  lo  punish  with 
death  Bocfa  as  were  accessary  to  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy.  A  son  of  Germanicus,  who  was 

ruined  by  Sejanus,  and  banished  from  Rome  by 
Tiberias.  He  died  in  the  place  of  his  exile. 
His  death  was  voluntary,  according  to  some. 
Suetm.  in' Tiber. — Domitian  was  called  .ATero, 
because  his  cruelties  surpassed  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  also  Cahw^  from  the  baldness  of 

his  head.    Juv.  4. The  Neros  Were  of  the 

Claudian  family,  which,  during  the  repablicao 
times  of  Rome,  was  honoured  with  28  consul- 
ehips,  five  dictatorships,  six  triumphs,  seven  cen- 
iorsbips,  and  two  ovations.  They  assumed  the 
ffumame  of  Nero,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
Sabines,  signifies  strong  and  warlike 

Nbronia,  a  name  given  to  Artexata  by  Ti- 
ridates,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom 
by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledge  by 
caliing  the  capital  of  his  dominions  after  the 
aame  of  bis  benefactor. 

NsRONiANiE  Thbrsijb,  baths  at  Rome,  made 
by  the  emperor  Nero. 

NsRTOBRiou,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Bil- 
hi\n. 

Nbrva  CoccEnrs,  a  Roman  emperor  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  He  render- 
ed himself  popular  by  his  mildness,  bis  gencro- 
Mty,  and  the  active  part  be  took  in  the  manage- 
ment of  afikirs.  He  sufiered  no  statues  to  be 
raised  to  his  honour,  and  he  applied  to  the  use  of 
Ae  government  all  the  gold  and  silver  statues 
fvfaich  flattery  had  erect^  to  his  predecessor. 
In  his  civil  character  be  was  the  pattern  of  good 
manners,  of  sobriety  hnd  temperance.  He  for- 
"bad  the  mutilation  of  male  children,  and  gave 
no  countenance  to  the  law  which  permitted  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece.  He  made 
a  solemn  deelaration  that  no  senators  should 
Buffer  death  during  his  reign;  and  this  he  ol»erv- 
ed  with  such  sanctity  that,  when  two  members 
of  the  senate  had  conspired  against  bis  life,  he 
was  satisfied  to  tell  them  that  he  was  informed 
of  their  wicked  machinations.  He  also  con- 
ducted them  to  the  public  spectacles,  and  seat- 
ed himself  between  them,  and,  when  a  sword 
was  offered  to  him,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, he  desired  the  conspirators  to  try  it  upon 
bis  body.  Such  goodness  of  heart,  such  confi- 
dence in  the  ^ elf-conviction  of  the  human  mind, 
and  sncfa  reliance  upon  the  consequence  of  his 
lenity  and  indulgence,  conciliated  the  affection 
of  all  bis  subjects.  Yet,  as  envy  and  danger  are 
the  constant  companions  of  greatness,  the  prs- 
torian  enards  at  last  mutinied,  and  Nerva  near- 
Jy  yielded  to  their  fury.  He  uncovered  his  aged 
neek  in  the  presence  of  the  incensed  soldiery, 
and  bade  them  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him 
provided  th^  spared  the  life  of  thoie  te  whom 


he  was  indebted  for  the  empire,  and  when  hie 
honour  commanded  him  to  defend.  His  seem- 
ing submission  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  surrender,  to  the  fury  of  his  sol- 
diers, some  of  his  friends  and  supporters.  The 
infirmities  of  his  age,  and  his  natural  timidity, 
at  last  obliged  him  to  provide  himself  against 
any  future  mutiny  or  tumult,  by  choosing  a  wor- 
thy successor.  He  had  hiaoy  friends  and  rela- 
tions, but  he  did  not  consider  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  family,  and  he  chose  for  bis  sou  and 
successor,  Trajan,  a  man  of  whose  virtues  and 
greatness  of  mind  he  was  fully  convinced.  Tbit 
voluntary  choice  vraa  approved  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  and  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence which  marked  the  reign  of  Trajan,  show- 
ed how  discerning  was  the  judgment,  and  how 
affectionate  were  the  intentions  of  Nerva  for  the 
good  of  Rome.  He  died  on  the  27 ih  of  July, 
A.  D.  98,  in  bis  7 2d  year,  and  his  successor 
showed  his  respect  for  his  merit  and  his  charac- 
ter by  raising  him  altars  and  temples  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  provinces,  and  by  ranking  him  in  the 
number  of  the  gods.  Nerva  was  the  first  Romaa 
emperor  who  was  of  foreign  extraction,  his  fii^ 
ther  being  a  native  of  Crete.    Pftn.  paneg. — 

Diod.  69. M.  Cocceius,  a  consul  in  the  reiga 

of  Tiberius.  He  starved  himself,  because  he 
would  not  be  concerned  in  the  extravagance  of 

the  emperor. A  celebrated   lawyer,  consul 

with  the  emperor  Vespasian.  He  was  father  to 
the  emperor  of  that  name. 

Nbrvii,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  who 
continually  upbraided  the  ueighbouriog  nations 
for  submitting  to  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
They  attacked  J.  Caesar,  and  were  totally  de- 
feated. Their  country  forms  the  modern  pro- 
vince of  Hainault.  L«ican.  1,  V.  428. — CcBf. 
BeU.  G.  2,  c.  16. 

Nbrulum,  an  Inland  town  of  Lucania,  now 
iAigonegro,     Un.  9,  c.  20. 

Nbrium,  or  Artabrch,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  cape  Fiuisterre.     StrtA.  8.  ' 

Nbsactum,  a  town  of  Istria  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arsia,  now  CaaUl  J^Twrno- 

Nesaa,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Vvrg,  G.  4,  t. 
S38 

NesimIchvs,  the  father  of  Hippomedon,  a 
native  of  Argos,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  made  war  against  Thebes.  Hygin*  10.-^ 
Schol  Stal.Th.  l,Y  44. 

Nesis,  (is,  or  idis),  now  ^finta,  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  famous  for  asparagus. 
Lucan  and  Statins  speak  of  its  air  as  unwbofe- 
some  and  dangerous.  Ptin.  19,  c.  8. — Lucan. 
6,  V.  90.~Cie.  ad  M.  16,  ep.  1  and  2.^Stai, 
S,  Sylv,  1,  V.  148. 

Nbssus,  a  celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Txion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Dejani- 
ra,  whom  Hercules  bad  entrusted  to  his  care, 
with  orders  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Eve- 
nos.  [Vid,  Dejaoira.]  Hercules  saw  (be  distress 
of  his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
and  immediately  he  let  fly  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows,  which  struck  the  centaur  to  the  heart. 
Nessus,  as  he  expired,  gave  the  tunic  he  then 
wore  to  Dejanira,  assuring  her  that,  from  the 
poisoned  ^  blood  which  had  flowed  firom  hit 
waunds,  it  had  leceivod  the  power  of  calling  a 
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hoifaud  awaj  ftom  unlawful  lovei.    Dejanira 
receiveu  it  wiih  pleasure,  and  this  mourn fut 

Bvbent  cauiied  the  death  of  Hercules.     [  Vid, 
ei coles.]    ApoUod,  2,  c.  7 Otid.  ep.  9— 

Haxtc  in  Here,  fwr  -^/'mu.  S,  c.  28. — IHou. 

4. A  river,     frid.  Ne-stus.] 

Ne^TdcLBt,  a  f.«iuoas  statuary  of  Greece,  ri- 
Tai  lo  Pht  .lai.     i*/in.  34,  c-  8. 

NesTOR,  a  son  of  Neieus  and  Chioris,  ne 
phevr  to  Delias,  and  grandson  to  Neptnne.  He 
bad  eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  killed,  with 
his  father,  by  Hercules  His  tender  age  de- 
tained bim  at  home,  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
preservation.  The  conqueror  spared  his  life, 
aait  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Pylos  He  mar- 
ried £urydice,  the  daughter  of  Clymeoes,  or, 
according  to  others,  Aunzibia,  (he  daughter  of 
Atreus.  He  early  distinguished  nimscif  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  was  pre^^ent  at  the  nuptials 
of  Piritbous,  when  a  blnody  battle  tva«  f  aght 
between  the  L<tpitUae  and  Centaurs.  As  king  of 
P)los  and  Me&seaia  be  led  his  subjects  to  the 
Trojan  war.  where  be  distinguished  himself 
among  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  elo- 
quence, address,  wisdom,  justice,  and  an  un- 
couiiuun  prudence  of  mind.  Homer  displays  his 
character  as  the  o&ost  perfect  of  all  his  heroes; 
and  Agaraeumon  oxciaims,  that  if  he  had  ten 
generals  like  Nestor,  he  should  soon  see  the 
walls  of  Troy  reduced. to  anhes.  After  the  Tro- 
jan war,  Nestor  retired  to  Greece,  where  he 
enjoyed,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the  peace 
and  uaiiquiility  which  were  due  to  his  wisdom 
aod  to  his  old  age.  The  manner  and  the  time 
of  bis  death  arq  unknown;  the  ancients  are  all 
agreed  that  he  lived  three  generations  of  men, 
which  length  of  time  some  suppose  to  be  300 
jrears,  though,  more  probably,  only  90,  allow- 
ing 30  years  for  each  generation.  From  that 
circumstaDce,  therefore,  it  was  usual  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  when  they  wi»hed  a 
long  and  l)appy  life  to  their  (riends,  to  wish  them 
to  see  the  years  of  Nestor.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Pisidice  and  Polycaste;  and  seven  sons, 
Perseus,  Straticus,  Aretu«,  Echephron,  Pisistra- 
tns,  Autilochu^,  and  Trasiineiies.  Nestor  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  according  to  VaUritu 
Fiaecus  1,  v.  S80,  &n:.^nicl^s.  Cret.  1,  c.  13, 
&c.— //omer.  !l  1,  &c«0<f.  3  and  U.—Hygin. 
fab.  10  and  2^3.— Paus  3,  c.  S6, 1. 4,  c  3  and 
31.— ^;>o^/of/.  I,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c  7.— 0»«f.  Mtt. 

1£,  V.  169,  Bie.^Horat.  1,  od.  15. A  poet 

of  Lycaouia  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Severus. 
He  was  father  to  Pisander,  who,  under  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  wrote  some  fabulous  stories. 

One  of  the  body  guards  of  Alexander.  Polyicn 
Nkstorius,  a  bishop  of  Consitantinople,  who 
floari»bed  A.  D.  431.  He  was  condemned  and 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  for  bis  he- 
retical opinions,  &c. 

Nkstus,  or  Nbssus,  now  Aetfo,  a  small  river 
of  Thrace,  rising  in  mount  Rhodope,  and  falling 
into  the  ^geao  sea  above  the  island  of  Tbasos. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  boundaiy  of  Macedo- 
flia  on  tbe  east,  io  the  more  exientive  power  of 
that  kingdom. 

Nbtom,  a  town  of  Sicily,  now  called  Aoto, 
en  the  ea«tem  coast.  SiL  14,  v.  2€9.^Cic.  in 
r«r.  4|C.S6,1.6|G.  61. 


Nbou,  a  people  of  SamMtia.  MOmt  f ,  c.  1. 

Nic^A,  a  widow  of  Aleiander,  who  inarried 

Demetrius. A  daughter  of  Aotipater,  wbo 

married  Perdiccas A  city  of  India,  biiiit  by 

Alexander  on  the  very  spot  where  he  bad  ob- 
tained a  victoiy  over  luog  Porut A  town  of 

Achaia  near  Thermopyle,  oo  tbe  bay  of  Malia. 

A  town  of  Illyricam. Another  in  Corsica. 

Another  in  Thrace. In  BoBOtia. A 

town  of  Bithynia,  (now  A'ice  or  li-niJ;,  built  by 
Atttigoous,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Maredonia. 
It  was  originally  called  Jhdigoma,  and  after- 
wards  A*tccM,  by  Lisimacbus,  wbo  gave  it  tba 
name  of  his  wiie,  who  was  daughter  of  Aotipa- 

ter. A  town  of  Liguria,  built  by  tbe  pec^rfe 

ut'Ma&silia,  in  commemoration  of  a  victory. 

NicAGdaAs,  a  sophist  of  Athens  in  tbe  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip  He  wrote  tbe  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  and  was  reckoned  one  oi  tbe 
greatest  and  most  learned  meo  of  his  agie. 

NicAKDsa,  a  king  ol  Sparta,  son  of  Cba- 
rill  us,  of  the  family  of  the  Prbdids.  He  reign- 
ed 39  years,  and  died  B.  C.  110. A  wnter 

of  Chalcedou.— — A  Greek  grammarian,  poet, 
and  physician,  of  Colophon,  IS7  B.  C  Hk 
writings  were  held  in  esiimntioo,  out  his  judg- 
meoi  cannot  be  highlv  commended,  since,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  agriculture,  be  ventored 
to  compose  a  book  on  that  intncate  subject* 
Two  of  his  poems,  entitled  Theriaeay  on  hunt- 
ing, and  t^Uxipharmaca,  on  antidotes  against 
puisoo,  ate  still  extant}  tbe  best  editions  of 
which  are  those  of  Gorrseus,  with  a  translation 
in  Latin  verse  by  Grevinus,  a  physician  at 
Paris,  4 to.  Paris,  1651,  and  SaWinus,  8ro. 
Florent.  1164.     Cic.  1,  de  Orat.  c.  16. 

NjcANoa,  a  man  who  conspired  against  tbe 

life  of  Alexander,  Curl.  6 A  son  of  Par- 

menio,  who  died  io  Hyrcania,  &c A  sur- 
name of  Demetrius.   [  Vid  Demetrius  2d.] 

An  unskilful  pilot  ^f  Autigonns.    Pofyen. 

A  servant  of  Atticus.     Cic    6,  ep.  3. A 

Samian,  who  wmte  a  treatise  oo  rivers. A 

Koveraor  of  Media,  conquered  by  Seleocus.  He 
had  been  governor  over  tbe  Atbeniaos  under 
Cassander.  by  whose  orders  be  was  put  to 

death. A.  general  of  the  emperor  Titua, 

wounded  at  tbe  siege  of  Jerusalem.: ^.4  man 

of  Stagira,  by  whom  Alexander  the  Great  seiU 
a  letter  to  recall  the  Grecian  exiles.  iHad,  18. 

A  governor  of  Mooychia,  who  seized  the 

Pirxos,  and  was  at  last  pot  to  death  by  Can- 
sander,  because  be  wished  to  make  himself  ak»- 

solute  oTer  Attica.     Diod,  18. A  brotber  of 

Cassander,  destroyed  by  Olymptas.     Id.    19. 

A  general  of  Antiocbus,  kiiig  of  Syria. 

He  made  war  against  tbe  Jews,  and  showed 
himself  uncommonly  cruel 

NiGAacHus,  a  Corinthian  philosopher  in  tbe 
age  of  Periaoder.  P<ia.— An  Arcadian  chiel^ 
wbo  deserted  to  the  Persians  at  tbe  retun  of 
tbe  ten  thousand  Greeks. 

NtcAaTHiDas,  a  man  let  over  PenepoBa  by 
Alexander. 

NicAToa,  a  surname  of  Seleocus,  king  of 
Syria,  from  his  bavioc  been  onconquered. 

Nick,  a  daughter  of  The^tius.    ApotioL, 

NxcBFfiojuinft  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  ee 
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ite  feiplftfef,  where  Veons  hail  t  temple. 
JUe.  St,  c  33.— 7ai^.  jfnn.  6,  c.  41. 

NicBPBdRius,  now  Khtibowr^  arifcrwhicb 
ioired  ojr  the  wails  of  Tigraoocerta.  Toctt. 
4mi.  16,  c.  4. 

Nicsrad&vi  Caiar,  a  Byzaottne  historiao, 

wboie  works  were  edited,  fol.  Paris,  1661. 

Gfegarat,  aootber,  edited,  fol.  Paris,  1102. 
■'  A  Crreek  ecclesiastical  historian,  whose 
wtoil^  ware  edited  bj  Dueeus,  2  vols.  Paris, 
1630. 

Niccft,  now  the  Akifcer,  a  river  of  Geraiany 
/hlllng  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modem  town  of 
Manbelm.    •tftnon.  Mob  423. 

NicBRATus,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  poem  in 
praise  of  Lysander ^The  father  of  Nicias 

NicsTAs,  one  of  the  Bysantine  historians, 
whole  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris,  1647. 

NicsTCUA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  memory 
of  the  victory  which  Minerva  obtained  over 
Neplone,  in  their  dispute  about  giving  a  name 
(D  Che  capital  of  the  country. 

NiciA,  a  city.  [  Vid,  Nicaea.]— A  river  fall- 
lag  into  the  Po  at  Brizellum.  It  is  now  called 
lifiM,  and  separafes  the  dochy  of  Modena 
from  Parma* 

NtciAS,  an  Athenian  aeneral,  eelehrated  for 
.  his  vmlour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  He  early  con- 
ciliated the  good  will  of  the  people  by  his  liber- 
ality, and  he  established  his  military  character 
by  taking  the  island  of  Cythera  ()rom  the  power 
ef  Lacedcmon.  When  Athens  determined  to 
make  war  against  Sicily,  Nicias  was  appointed 
with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachns,  to  conduct  the 
expedition  .which  he  reprobated  as  impolitic, 
ftnd  as  the  future  cause  of  calamities  to  the 
Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  be  behaved  with 
creat  firmness,  but  he  often  blamed  the  quick  and 
inconsiderate  measures  of  bis  colleagues.  The 
•occeaa  of  the  Athenians  remained  long  doubt- 
tA.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by  his  enemies  to 
take  bis  trial,  and  Nicias  was  left  at  the  head  of 
tfaira.  Syracuse  was  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and,  Chough  the  operations  were  carried  on 
atowly,  yet  the  city  would  have  surrendered, 
Jbad  not  the  sudden  appearance  of  Gylippus,  the 
Corinthian  ally  of  the  Sicilians,  cheered  op  the 
courage  of  the  hesieged  at  the  critical  moment. 
Oyiippos  iNToposed  terms  of  accommodation  to 
ihe  Athenians,  which  were  refused;  some  battles 
wei^  fought,  in  which  the  Sicilians  obtained 
the  advantage,  and  Nicias  at  last,  tired  of  his 
ill  aaccess,  and  grown  desponding,  demanded  of 
the  Athenians  a  reinforcement  or  a  successor. 
Pemoethenea,  upon  this,  was  sent  with  a  power- 
ful fleet,  but  the  advice  of  Nicias  was  despised, 
and  the  admiral,  by  his  eagerness  to  coma  to  a 
Jeciaive  engagement,  ruined  his  fleet  and  the 
iaterest  of  Athens.  The  fear  of  his  enemies  at 
hone  prevented  Nicias  from  leaving  Sicily;  and 
when,  at  last,  a  continued  series  of  ill  success 
obliged  him  to  comply,  he  found  himself  sur- 
ronnded  on  every  side  by  the  enemy,  without 
hope  of  escaping.  He  gave  himself  op  to  the 
conquerors  with  all  his  army,  but  the  assurances 
•f  safety  which  he  had  received  soon  proved 
▼Bio  and  false,  and  he  was  no  sooner  in  the 
hand*  of  the  enemy  than  he  was  shamefnlly  put 
to  death  vrith  DefflMthenet.    Hit  troepa  were 


sent  to  quarries,  where  the  plague  and  hard  ht- 
bour  diminished  their  numbers  and  a|:gra%a(ed 
their  misfortunes.  Some  Bup|KMe  that  the  death 
of  P^icias  was  not  violent  He  perished  about 
413  years  before  Christ,  and  the  Athenians  la- 
mented in  him  a  great  and  valiant  but  unfor- 
tunate general.  I^lyit.  tn  eil^. — C.  AVp.  in 
JH6b.--Tk%i€fd  4,  titc  "-Dlod,  1 6.-^- A  gram- 
marian of  Rome,  intimate  wi4h  Cicero,  do, 
in  fpist.— *-A  man  of  Nica,  who  wrote  an  hia- 

tory  of  philosophers A  physician  of  Pyrr- 

bos,  king  of  Epiro?,  who  made  an  offi  r  to  the 
Romnnt  of  poisoning  his  master  lor  a  sum  of 
money.  The  Roman  general  disdained  hit 
offers,  and  acquainted  Pvrrhus  with  bis  li-eache- 

ry.    i^e  is  oftrner  called  Cine a<t -A  painter 

of  Athens,  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  He  wat 
chieflv  happy  in  his  pictures  of  women,  .^imi. 
F.  «.2,  c  81. 

NicippB,  a  daughter  of  Pelops,  who  married 
Stheoelos. A  daughter  of  Thespius.  Apotlod, 

Nicippus,  a  tyrant  of  Cos,  one  of  whose  sheep 
brought  forth  a  lion,  which  was  considered  aa 
portending  his  future  greatness,  and  bis  elevar 
tion  to  the  sovereignty.  JFMan,  V.  H.  1,c.  29. 

Nico,  one  of  the  Tarentine  chiefs  who  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  Annibal      Uv  SO. 

A  celebrated  architect  and  geometrician.' 

He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Galen,  the 

prince  of  physicians. One  of  the  slaves  of 

Craterus The  name  of  an  ass  which  Au- 
gustus met  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  cii>> 
cumstance  which  he  considered  as  a  favourable 
omen.— »-The  name  of  an  elephant  remarka- 
ble for  his  fidelity  to  king  Pyrrhus. 

Nicoch^Lrbs,  a  Greek  comic  poet  in  the  age 
of  Aristophanes. 

Nic<$CLBs,  a  familiar  friend  of  Phocion,  con- 
demned to  death.     PM. A  king  of  Sala- 

mis,  celebrated  for  his  contest  with  a  king  of 
Phoenicia,  to  prove  which  of  the  two  was  most 

effeminate. A  king  of  Paphos,  who  reigned 

under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  E^pt. 
He  revolted  from  his  friend  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  upon  which  Ptolemy  ordered  one  of  bit 
servants  to  put  him  to  death,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  o^her  dependant  princes.  The  servant, 
unwilling  to  murder  the  monarch,  advised  him 
to  kill  himself.  Nicocles  obeyed,  and  all  hia 
family  followed  the  example,  310  years  before 

the  Christian  era. An  ancient  Greek  poet, 

who  called  physicians  a  happy  race  of  men, 
because  light  published  tlieir  good  deeds  to  the 
world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their  faults  and  im- 
perfections.  A  king  of  Cyprus,  who  succeed- 
ed his  fhther  Evagoras  on  the  throne,  874  years 
before  Christ.  It  was  with  him  that  the  philo- 
sopher Isocrates  corresponded. A  tyrant  of 

Sieyon,  deposed  by  means  of  Aratus,  the 
Achcan.     PlvA.  in  And, 

NicocrXtes,  a  tyrant  of  Cyrene.— — Aa 
author  at  Athens. A  king  of  Sal  amis  io  Cy- 
prus, who  made  himself  known  by  the  valuable 
collection  of  books  which  he  had.    Athtn.  1. 

NicocRSoy,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the  phi- 
losopher Aoaxarchtts  to  be  pounded  to  pieces  in 
a  mortar. 

NicoDEMirs,  an  Athenian  appointed  by  CeoeM 
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•rer  the  fleet  wbieh  ^ras  going  (o  die  quittance 

•TArtuerxes.  Diod,  14. A  tyrant  of  Italy, 

Itc. An  ambassador  sent   to  Pompey  by 

Aristobultts. 

NicoDonus,  a  wrestler^of  Mantinea,  who 
stndied  philosophy  in  his  old  age.  JEUan.  V. 
H.  ie,  c  22  — Snubs. An  Athenian  archon. 

NicoDROHus,  a  son  of  Uereules  and  Nice. 

JfyoUod, An  Athenian  who  invaded  /Bgina, 

kc. 

NigolIus,  a  philosopher. A  celebrated 

Syracosan,  who  endeavoured,  in  a  pathetic 
speech,  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  offer- 
ing violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  had 
been  talceo  with  Nicias  their  general.    His 

eloquence  was   onaTailing. An  officer  of 

Ptolemy  against  Antigonus. A  peripatetic 

philosopher  and  historian  in  the  Au^stan  age. 

NicomIcba,  a  daughter  of  Themlstodes. 

NicoMACifDs,  the  father  (Mf  Aristotle,  whose 
son  also  bore  the  same  naml.  The  philosopher 
•omposed  his  ten  books  of  morals  for  the  use 
and  improvement  of  his  son,  and  thence  they 

are  called  Nicomacbea.    Suidas. One  of 

Alexander's  friends,  who  discovered  the  con- 
spiracy of  Dymns.     Curt,  6. An  excellent 

painter. A  Pythagorean  philosopher. A 

LaceJsemonian  general,  conquered  by  Timo- 
theus. A  writer  in  the  fifth  century,  &c. 

NtcouBDCs  Ist,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  about 
278  years  before  the  Christian  era.  it  was  by 
his  exertions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  be  called 
by  bis  own  name  ^icoaudia,    Juttm. — Pma, 

kc. ^The  2cl.  was  ironieally  sumamed  Phi- 

hpoUfy  because  he  drove  his  father  Prusias 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149.  He  reigned  69 
years.  Mitbridates  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom, 
but  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  deprived  Nicomedes  of  the  province 
•f  Paphlagouia,  and  his  ambitious  rival  of  Cap- 
padocia.  He  gained  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and  by  a  mild 

«nd  peaceful  government.    Jutiin, The  Sd, 

■on  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  de- 
throned by  his  brother  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ambitious  Mitbridates.  The  Romans  re- 
astablished  him  on  his  throne,  and  encouraged 
him  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  king  of  Pontus. 
He  followed  their  advice,  and  be  was,  at  last, 
expelled  another  time  from  his  dominions,  till 
Sylla  came  into  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
former  power  and  affluence.  Slrcif. — .%»icft. 
—The  fourth  of  that  name,  was  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nicomedes  3d.  He  passed  his  life  in 
an  easy  and  tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the 
peace  which  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  had 
procured  him.  He  died  B.  C.  75,  without 
issue,  and  left  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  posses- 
dons,  to  the  Roman  people.  Sttah.  12. — ^ 
fian,  MUkrid,^JiUlin,  S8,  c  2,  &c.— F/or. 
S,  c.  6.— »A  celebrated  geomebrician  in  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Eratosthenes.    He  made 

himself  known  by  his  useful  machines,  &c. 

An  engineer  in  the  army  of  Mitbridates. 

One  of  the  preceptors  of  the  emperor  M.  An- 
jtbainus. 


NieoMBDiA,  (now  iMiiicmHt,)  a  totm  of  Bi- 
thynia,  founded  by  Nicomedes  1st.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  coontry,  and  it  has  been  compar- 
ed, for  its  beauty  and  greatness,  to  Rome,  An- 
tioch,  or  Alexandria,  it  became  celebrated  for 
being,  for  some  time,  the  residence  of  tiie 
emperor  Constantioe,  and  most  of  his  imperial 
successors*  Some  suppose  that  it  was  oogUially 
called  JhUKutj  and  Oibio,  though  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  they  were  all  different  aties. 
^mmton.  11.— Pom.  6,  c  l9,^PUn.  6,  &c.~ 
Sirab.  12,  &c. 
NicoN,  a  pirate  of  Phxre,  in  Peloponnesos, 

kc  Potyan, An  Athlete  of  Thasos,  14  times 

victorious  at  the  Olympic  games.— A  natire 
of  Tarentom.    [  Vid,  Nico.] 
NicoNiA,  a  town  of  Pontas. 
NicopHAMES,  a  famous  painter  of  Greece, 
whose  pieces  are  mentioned  with  commenda- 
tion.   Plin,  S6,  c.  10. 

NicSphroh,  a  oomic  p>oet  of  Athens  some- 
time after  the  age  of  Anstophanes. 

NicopdLis,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt.— »A 
town  of  Armenia,  built  by  Pompey  the  Great 
in  memory  of  a  victory  which  he  had  there  ob- 
tained over  the  forces  of  Mitbridates.  Sinb. 
12.— —Another  in  Thrace,  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nestus  by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  a  Tictory 
which  he  obtained  there  over  the  barbarians. 

A  town  of  Epims,  built  by  Augustus  after 

the  battle  of  Actium. Another,  near  Jeru- 
salem, founded  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Another,  in  .Mcesia. — >~ADotber,  In  Dacia, 
built  by  Trajan,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 

celebrated  battle. Another,  near  the  bay  of 

Issus,  built  by  Alexander. 

NicostrXta,  a  courtesan  who  left  all  her 
possessions  to  Sylla. — The  same  as  Cafmente, 
mother  of  Evander. 

NicosTRiTcs,  a  man  of  Argos  of  great 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitatiag  Hercules  by 

clothing  himself  in  a  lion's  skin.  Dtod.  16. 

One  of  Alexander's  soldiers.  He  conspired 
against  the  king's  life,  with  Hennolaus.  Cwri. 
8* A  painter  who  expressed  great  admira- 
tion at  the  sight  of  Helen's  picture  by  Zeazis. 

JElim.   14,  c.  47. A  dramatic  actor  of 

Ionia.-— ^  A  comic  poet  of  Ai^^. Ao  ora- 
tor of  Macedonia,  in  tbe  reign  of  the  emperor 
M.  Antoninus. A  son  of  Mendaus  and  He- 
fen.  Potis.  2.  c.  18. A  general  of  the  Adne- 

ans,  who  defeated  the  Macedonians. 

NicoTELEA,  a  celebrated  woman  of  Meaae- 
nta,  who  said  that  she  became  pregnant  of  Aris- 
tomenes  by  a  serpent    Pmu.  4,  e-  14. 

NicoTiELBs,  a  Corinthian  drankard,  &c. 
^ton.  K  H.  2,  c.  14. 

Niger,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony,  sent  to  him  by 
Octevia.-<i — A  surname  of  Clitus,  whom  Alex- 
ander killed  in  a  fitof  dronkeoness. C.  Pea- 

cennius  Jufilus,  a  celebrated  governor  in  Syria, 
well  known  by  his  valour  in  the  Roman  amsies, 
while  yet  a  private  man.  At  the  death  of  Per- 
tinax  he  was  declared  emperor  of  Rome,  auad 
his  claims  to  that  elevated  situation  were  asp- 
ported  by  a  sound  understanding,  prudence  of 
mind,  moderation,  courage,  and  virtue  He  pro- 
posed to  imitate  the  actions  of  tbe  vecerabia 
Antoaiiiui,  of  TnjanyOf  Titus,  aid  M.  Anrelias. 
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oerer  lufiereB  hit  loldien  ' 
f»  driik  wbe,  bat  obliged  them  to  qoeoch  their 
IhinC  with  water  aad  nDecar.    He  forbade  the 
we  of  silver  or  gold  ateoult  in  hit  camp,  all  the 
halnrt  and  cooks  were  driTen  away,  and  the 
ooldierB  ordcmd  to  lite,  doring  the  eipcditioii . 
they  uadertook,  merely  opoo  biscuits.    In  hit ' 
pmiihme&ts,  Niser  was  ioexorabie;  becoodemn-  i 
ed  ten  of  his  solmers,  to  be  beheaded  in  the  pre-  ! 
aence  of  the  anny,  because  they  had  stolen  and  i 
eaten  a  fi>wl.    The  sentence  was  beard  with  ! 
fRwas;  the  army  interfered;  and,  when  Niger 
consented  to  diminish  the  punishment  for  fear 
of  kindling  rebellion,  he  yet  ordered  the  crimi- 
nals to  m&e  each  a  restoration  of  ten  fowls  to 
the  person  whose  property  they  had  stolen;  they 
were,  besidee,  ordered  not  to  light  a  fiiis  the 
rest  of  the  campaimi,  bvt  to  lite  upon  cold  ali- 
ments, and  to  QtiSk  nothing  but 'water.    Such 
great  qualifications  in  a  general  seemed  to  pro- 
mise the  restoration  of  ancient  discipline  in  the 
Boman  armies,  but  the  death  of  Niger  fruslraU 
*  ed  every  hope  of  reform.  Severus,  who  bad  also 
been  ioyested  with  the  imperial  purple,  march- 
ed against  him;  some  battles  were  fought,  and 
Niger  was  at  last  defeated,  A.  D.  194.    Ilis 
head  was  cat  off,  and  fiied  to  a  long  spear,  and 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
He  reigned  about  one  year.    Herodian*  S. — 
Evirop. 

Nrasn,  or  Nious,  (Ui»,)  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  rises  in  iEthiopia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little  kuown  to  the  an- 
eieats,  and  not  yet  satisfactorily  explored  by  the 
moderns.  PUn.  6,  c  I  and  8.— Jtfela,  1,  c  4, 
1.  3,  c.  lO.^Ptol.  4,  c.  6. 

P.  Nictnros  Fioulus,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  bis  age.  He  was  intimate  with 
Cicer6,  and  gave  his  most  unbiassed  opinions 
concerning  die  conspirators  who  bad  leagued  to 
destroy  Rome  with  Catiline.  He  was  made 
prstor,  and  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  senate. 
ID  the  civil  wars  be  followed  the  iuterest  of 
Pompey,  for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  con- 
queror. He  died  in  the  place  of  bis  banish- 
ment, 47  years  before  Christ.  Cle.  ad,  Fam,  4, 
cp  18.— Lucon.  1,  V.  6S9. 

NioaiTjs,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  dwell  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niger.  JdeU,  1,  c.  A.-^PUn. 
69  e.l. 

NiLBus,  n  son  of  Codrus,  who  conducted  a 
colony  of  lonians  to  Asia,  where  be  built  Epbe- 
aoa,  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  My  us,  Teos,  Le- 

bedoe,  CUzomenae,  &c.  Paw.  7,  c.  S,  &c. 

A  philosopher  who  had  io  his  possession  all  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,    ^ithen' \. 

N1J.U4,  a  king  of  Thebes,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  river  which  flows  through  the  middle  of 
£g7pt  and  falls  into  the  M^iterrancan  sea. 
The  Nile,  anciently  called  Egyptvs,  is  one  of 
the  most'  celebrated  rivers  in  the  world.  Its 
aoorces  were  unknown  to  the  oucients,  and  the 
modems  are  equally  ignorant  of  their  situation, 
whence  an  impossibility  is  generally  meant  by 
the  proverb  of  JfUi  emui  qvutrere.  It  flows 
through  the  middle  of  Egypt  in  a  northern  di- 
»elioo,  and  when  it  comet  to  the  town  of  Ccr- 


eisoram,  it  then  dividei  itself  into  tumt^ 
streams,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterraaean  by  se- 
ven mouths.  ^  The  most  eastern  canal  is  called 
the  Pelusian,  and  the  most  western  is  called  the 
Canopic  mouth.  The  other  canals  are  the  Se- 
bennytican,  that  of  Sais,  the  Mendesian,  Bolbi-; 
tinic,  and  Bucolic.  They  have  all  been  form- 
ed by  nature,  except  the  two  last,  which  have 
been  dug  by  the  labours  of  men.  The  island 
which  the  Nile  forms  by  its  division  into  several 
streams  is  called  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  fourth  letter  of  Ihe  Greek  alphabet.  The 
Nile  yearly  oveift)ws  the  country,  and  it  is  to 
those  regular  inundations  that  the  Egyptians  are 
indebted  for  the  fertile  produce  (f  their  lands. 
It  begins  to  rise  in  the  month  of  May  for  100 
successire  days,  and  then  decreases  gradually 
the  same  number  of  days.  If  it  does  not  rise  as 
high  as  16  cnbits,  a  famine  is  generally  expect- 
ed, but  if  it  exceeds  this  by  many  cnbito,  it  it 
of  the  most  dangerous  consequences;  houses  are 
overturned,  the  cattle  are  drowned,  and  a  great 
nximber  of  insects  are  produced  from  the  mnd« 
which  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  ri- 
ves, therefore,  proves  a  blessing  or  a  calamity 
to  Egypt,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
pends so  much  upon  it,  that  the  tributes  of  the 
inhabitants  were  in  ancient  times,  and  are. still 
under  the  present  government,  proportioned  to 
(he  rise  of  the  waters.  The  causes  of  the  over- 
flowiugs  of  the  Nile,  which  remained  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  though  searched  with  the  great- 
est application,  are  owing  to  the  heavy  reins 
whid)  regularly  fail  io  Ethiopia,  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  and  which  rush  down  like 
torrents  upon  the  country,  and  lay  it  all  under 
water.  These  causes,  as  some  people  suppose^ 
were  well  known  to  Homer,  as  heseemi  to  show 
it,  by  saying,  that  the  Nile  flowed  down  from 
heaven.  The  inhabitants  of  E^pt,  near  the 
banks  of  the  river,  were  called  A^i/toci,  JfUigt' 
na,  &c.  and  large  canals  were  also  from  this 
river  denominated  Aiii,  or  EurwL  Cic.  Leg* 
2,  c.  1,  ad  Q.  fr.  3,  ep  9,  ad  Jtt,  11,  ep.  12, 
—Strab,  17— Grid.  Met  6,  v.  187,  1.  16,|v. 
153.~Jtfe/a,  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  9. — Seneca,  fu^rif. 
Aaf.  4.~l4ican.  I,  2,  &c  —  CfaiiJion,  q),  de 
MU^-^Virg.  G.  4,  v.  288.  JEn.  6,  v.  800, 1. 
9,  V.  31.— IHod.  I,  Sfc—herodot,  2.— Lncref. 
6,  V,  712.-.-..ainiiitan.  22.— Pans.  10,  c  32.-^ 

PHn  6,  c.  10 One  of  the  Greek  fathert 

who  flourished  A.  D    440.     His  works  were 
edited  at  Rome,  fol.  2  vols.  1668  and  1678. 

NiNNius,  a  tribune  who  opposed  Ciodiut  the 
enemy  of  Cicero. 

NiNiAs.     Fid.  Ninyas. 

NiNus,  a  son  of  Belus  who  built  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  founded  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  of  which  be  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  2059.  He  was  very  warlike, 
and  extended  his  conquests  from  Egypt  -to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  He  became 
enamoured  of  Semiramis  the  trife  of  one  of  hit 
oflicers,  and  he  married  her  after  her  husband 
had  destroyed  himself  through  fear  of  his  pcw- 
erful  rival  I  Ninus  reigned  62  years,  and  at  hit 
death  be  left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife 
Semiramis,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son.  The  histo- 
ry of  Ninus  is  vary  obscure  and  even  fabaloat 
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aoeordiog  to  the  opinion  of  tone.  Ctnim  ii 
the  priocipnl  historian  from  whom  it  it  deitfed, 
bat  little  reliance  it  to  be  placed  npon  faim, 
when  Aristotle  deems  him  unworthy  to  be  be- 
lieved. Ninas  after  death  received  divine  bo* 
Doars,  and  became  the  Japiter  of  the  Attyrians 
and  the  Hercules  of  the  Chaldeans.     Olestos — 

Diorf.  2— Juslm.  1,  c.  I.— fferodof.  t. A 

celebrated  city,  now  ^ino,  the  capital  of  Assy- 
ria, butU  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  by  Ninus, 
and  called  Mneveh  in  Scripture.  It  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  Diodonis  Siculus,  fif- 
teen miles  long,  nine  broad,  and  forty-eight  in 
circumference.  It  was  sorrouoded  by  large 
walls  100  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  three 
chariots  could  pass  together  abreast,  <ind  was 
defended  by  1600  towers  each  200  feet  high. 
Ninus  was  taken  by  (he  onited  armies  of  Cyax- 
ares  and  Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.C. 
606.  Strab.  l.—Diod.  t.-^Herodoi,  1,  c.  186, 
ftc.  —Paw.  S,  c.  S3. — iAUiian. , 

NiKTAt,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  king 
of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  bis  mother  who  had 
^-oluntarily  abdicated  the  crown.  Some  suppose 
that  Semiramis  was  put  to  death  by  her  own 
ton,  becense  she  had  encouraged  him  to  com- 
mit incest.  The  reign  of  Ninyas  is  remarkable 
for  its  luxury  and  extravagance.  The  prince  left 
the  care  of  the  government  to  his  fiivourites 
and  ministers,  and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure, 
riot,  and  debancbeiy,  and  never  appeared  in 
public.  His  successors  imitated  the  example  of 
his  voluptuousness,  and  therefore  their  name  or 
history  are  little  known  till  the  age  of  Sardana- 
palus.     Justin  I,  c.  2.— Diod.  1,  &c. 

NidBB,  a  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia 
by  Eiiryanassa  or  Dione.  She  married  Amphion 
the  son  of  Jasus,  by  whom  she  had  ten  sons  and  ten 
daughters  according  to  Hesiod,  or  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  according  to  Herodotus.  Ho- 
mer and  Propertios  say,  that  the  had  tix  daugh- 
ters and  as  many  sons;  and  Ovid,  ApoUodorus, 
&c.  according  to  the  more  received  opinion, 
support  that  she  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters. The  sons  were  Sipylus,  Minytus,  Tantalus, 
Agenor,  Phsedimut,  Damasichthon,  and  isroe* 
nus;  and  those  of  the  daughters,  Clrodosa, 
Eihodie  or  Thera,  Astyoche,  JPbtfaia,  Pelopia  or 
Chioris,  Asticratea,  and  Ogygia.  The  number 
ef  her  children  increased  her  pride,  and  she  had 
the  imprudence  not  only  to  prefer  herself  to  La- 
tona,  who  had  only  two  children,  but  she  even 
insulted  her,  and  ridiculed  the  worship  which 
was  paid  to  her,  observing,  (hat  she  had  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  altars  and  sacrifices  than  the  mo- 
ther of  Apollo  and  Diana.  This  insolence  pro- 
Toked  Latona.  She  entreated  her  children  to 
punish  the  arrogant  Niobe.  Her  prayers  were 
beard,  and  immediately  all  the  sons  of  Niobe 
expired  by  the  darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the 
daughters,  except  Chloris,  who  bad  married 
Neleus  king  of  Pylos,  were  equally  destroyed 
l>y  Diana;  and  Niobe,  struck  at  the  suddenness 
of  her  misfortunes,  was  changed  into  a  stone. 
The  carcastet  of  Niobe*t'children,  according  to 
Homer,  were  left  onburied  in  the  plains  for  nine 
toeeesisive  days,  because  Jupiter  changed  Into 
stones  all  such  as  attempted  to  inter  them.  On 
the  tenth  day  they  were  boBoimd  with  «  fnao- 


tai  by  die  godi.  Homer.  U.  fU.^JBSIUm,V.  SL 
12,  c.  Se.'^JipoUod,  S,  c.  b.^CMdi  Mii.  fab. 
b.-'JIygm*  feb.  ft.— fTortil.  4,  oi^$.^Prop»i, 

2,  el.  6>  ■  A  daughter  of  Phofoneus,  Irin^ef 
Peloponnesut,  by  Laodice.  She  was  beloved  bf 
Jupiter,  by  whom  the  had  a  son  enDed  Ai^gaty 
who  save  his  name  to  Ar^ti  or  Ai^lit,  a  couh 
try  of  Peloponnesus.  Pout,  2,  c.  22. — ApoUod. 
2,c.  1,  I.  8,  c.  8. 

NiPHJBOs,  a  man  killed  by  horses,  &c.  Virg, 
wSfi.  10,  v:  670. 

NiphItcs,  a  mountain  of  Asia,  which  divides 
Armenia  from  Assyria,  and  from  which  the  Ti- 
^t  takes  its  rise.  Targ.  O.  3,  ▼.  SO — Sirab. 
\\,~~mMeUi,  1,  c.  16.'  ■  A  river  Of  Armeaia 
falling  into  the  Tigris.  Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  20. 
-^Luean,  S,  v.  246. 

Nipbb,  one  of  Diana^  eompaniont.  Quid. 
Met  8,  V.  246. 

NiREirs,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charbps  and 
Aglnia,  celebrated  for  his  beauty.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  (keeiao  chiefs,  during  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  II  t.-^Harai.  2,  od.  20. 

NisA,  a  town  of  Greece.  Homer.  IL  2.— — 

A  cotinlry  woman.     Virg.  Ed,  8. ^A  place. 

Vid.  Nysa. A  celebrated  plain  of  Media  near 

the  Caspian  sea,  famous  for  its  horses.  Heirodoi. 

3,  c.  108. 

Nis/CA,  a  naval  station  on  the  coast  of  Me- 
garis.  S(ra6.  8.— A  town  of  Parthia,  cadled 
also  Nisa. 

NisAE,  a  sea  nymph.  Ftrjg.  jGh.  5,  t. 
826. 

NisEiA.     Fid.  Nittts. 

NisIbis,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  bnilt  by  A 
colony  of  Macedoniant  on  the  Tigrit,  and  cele- 
brated as  being  a  barrier  between  the  provin- 
ces of  Rome  and  the  Persian  empire  during  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperors.  It  was  some- 
times called  MtvxMa  Mygdonka.  J^ank.  20, 
c.  2. — Strab.  1 1.— ^imirttaii.  26,  &c. — Pfin.  -6, 
c   IS. 

Nisirs,  a  son  of  Hyrtacos,  bom  on  mount 
Ida,  near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  i&neaa, 
and  signalized  himself  by  his  valour  against  the 
Kutnlians.  He  was  united  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  Eoryalos,  a  young  Trojan,  and  with 
him  be  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ene- 
my*s  camp.  As  they  were  returning  victori- 
ous, after  much  bloodshed,  they  were  perceived 
by  the  Rotulians,  who  attacked  Eorfalus.  Ni- 
sus,  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  friend  from 
the  eoemy^s  darts,  perished  himself  with  him, 
and  their  heads  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a  spear, 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Ilieir 
death  was  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  Trojans, 
and  their  great  friendship,  like  that  of  a  Pyladea 
and  an  Orestes,  or  of  a  Thesens  and  Pirithooa, 
is  beeome  proverbial.     Virg,  JEn,  9,  v.  lis, 

&c. A  king  of  Duliehiuro,  remarkable  for 

his  probity  and  virtue.     Homer.  Od  18. A 

king  of  Megara,  son  of  Mars,  or  more  probably 
of  Pandion.  He  inherited  his  father's  kingdonx 
vrith  his  brothers,  and  received  as  his  portMa 
the  coontTy  of  Megaris.  The  peace  of  the  bro- 
thers was  interrupted  by  the  bostilitiet  of  Mi-- 
n<->s,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  mmok 
Androgens,  who  had  l^en  murdered  by  the 
Athenhms.    Megara  waa  betteged,  aad  Attjcai 
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hill  mrfn  Tbe«d«ofNlMM4eptQdeaM4y 
upon  a  jellow  lock,  wbi^  m  long  m  it  •onUmi- 
ed  ojM»  his  head,  aeconliiig  to  tha  wordi  of  an 
ancle,  praniacd  him  life,  and  racccn  to  hit  af- 
lain.  His  daogbter  Scjlla  (ofWn  caUad  JAteia 
Virgo^)  saw  from  the  walls  of  Magara  the  royal 
hesiagBr,  and  she  beeame  desperately  eoamour- 
ad  af  him.  To  ohtaia  a  mora  inmediale  inter- 
Tiew  with  Ihis  object  of  her  passion,  she  stole 
away  die  iaul  hair  fin»m  her  father's  head  as 
he  was  asleep;  the  town  was  immediately  taken, 
but  Minos  disregarded  the  services  of  Scylia, 
and  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  The  gods 
changed  her  into  a  lark,  and  Niius  assumed  the 
nature  of  the  hawk  at  the  very  moment  that  he 

Sve  himself  death,  not  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
nds.  These  two  birds  have  continuaily  been 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  Scylla,  by  her 
apprehensions  kt  the  sight  of  her  father,  seems 
to  suffer  the  ponisbmeot  which  her  perfidy  de- 
served. japoUoU,  S,  c.  16.— Pans.  I,  c.  19.— 
Slrab.  9.— Opid^  .Afel.  8,  r.  6,  &c.— Ftrgr.  G. 
I,  V.  404,  &c. 

Njstros,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  sea,  at  the 
west  of  Rhotles,  with  a  Iqwd  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  originally  joined  to  the  Island  of  Cos,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  Por^ 
phjfm.  Neptane,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
•eparated  them  with  a  blow  df  his  trident,  and 
4o  have  then  overwhelmed  the  giant  Polybotes, 
was  worshipped  there,  and  called  ^iofrevs, 
ApMod,  1,  c.  6.— ^eto,  2,  c.  7.— Slroi.  10.    ** 

NiTBTfs,  a  daogbter  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt 
natried  by  his  saccessor  Amasts  to  Gyrus.  Po- 
ly(Sii.8. 

NinoBBiaBs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  supposed  to 
bedffciMis,  in  Chiienn«.  dn.  B.  G.  7,  c.  7. 
•  NrrScan,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon, 
11^0  boitt  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
aaiddle  of  that  city,  and  dog  a  number  of  reser- 
voirs for  the  superfluous  waters  of  that  river. 
She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over  one  of  the 
ptea  of  the  city,  and  placed  an  inscription  on 
fum  tomb,  which  signified  that  her  successors 
-woald  find  great  treasures  within,  if  ever  they 
were  in  ne^  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  but  ill  repaid  if  ever  they  ventured  to 
open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened  it 
through  euriosity,  and  was  struck  to  find  within 
ttese  words:  If  thy  oeariee  had  not  httn  tfuotto- 
Me,  fibou  neeer  looti^dil  htnt  violaUd  the  momi- 

mtnU^UudMd     Herodot.  1,  c   186. A 

queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a  third  pyramid. 

Nirau,  a  country  of  Egypt,  with  two  towns 
of  the  same  name,  above  Memphis. 

NiTARiA,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
aopposed  to  l>e  Tener\fff  one  of  the  Canaries. 
jPlsfi.  6,  c.  82. 

NoAs,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  Is- 
ter     Herod&t.  4,  c  46. 

NocMON,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Turnus.  Virg. 
JSu.  9,  T.  767. 

NocTiLucA,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  on  mount  Palatine,  where 
torehas  were  generally  lighted  in  the  night. 
Farro.  de  L.  L.  A.-^Hvrat,  A,  od.  6,  v.  S6. 

NoLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
beeame  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic 
war.    It  wai  Ibaided  by  a  Tosean,  or»  accoid- 


iag  to  others,  biy  aa  Eubaeaa  ceiaay.  Itis  said 
that  Virgil  had  iatroduced  the  name  of  Nola 
in  his  Geoigies,  but  that,  whea  he  was  refused 
a  glass  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  as  be  passed 
through  the  city,  he  totally  blotted  it  out  of  his 
poem,  and  substitoted  the  word  ore,  in  the 
226th  line  of  the  2d  book*  of  his  Georgics.  Nola 
was  besieged  by  Annibal,  and  bravely  defend- 
ed by  Marcellus.  Augustus  died  there  oo  his  ra- 
tum  from  Nehpolis  to  Rome.  Bells  were  first 
invented  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, from  which  reason  they  have  been  called 
MoUt  or  Coiiipatt^^,  in  Latin.  The  mventor 
was  St.  Paulious,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  who 
died  A.  D.  431,  though  many  imagine  that  bells 
were  known  loog  befiire,  and  only  introduced 
into  churches  by  that  prelate .  Before  his  time, 
congregations  were  called  to  the  church  by  the 
noise  of  wooden  rattles,  (jiaern  /tgtia.)  Paferc. 
1,  c.  7.— StMt.  in  Mg^^SU.  8,  v.  617, 1.  12, 
▼.  161.-^.  Gciiiits,  7,  c.  20.—I4V.  23,  c.  14 
and  39, 1.  24,  c.  13. 

NomXdbs,  a  name  given  to  all  those  uncivil- 
ized  people  who  had  no  fixed  habitation,  and 
who  continually  changed  the  place  of  their  resir 
dence  to  go  in  quest  of  fresh  pasture,  for  the 
numerous  cattle  which  they  tended.  There 
were  Nomades  in  Scytbia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  Those  of  Africa  were  afterwards  called 
«Yumidtaiis,  by  a  small  change  of  the  letters 
which  composed  their  name.  /fai.  1,  v.  216.-^ 
Pttfi.  6,  c.  3.— flerodol.  1,  c!  16,  f  4,  c.  187. 
-Strab,  7 — Mela,  2,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  4.— Fiiy.  G. 
3,  f  S43.~Po«s.  8,  c.  43. 

NoBLB,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Diod.  11 SU.  14, 

▼.  266. 

NoHKNTANUs,  00  epithet  applied  to  L.  Cas* 
sius  as  a  native  of  Nomentum.  He  is  mention- 
ed by  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation. Horot.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  102,  and  td\bu 

NoMXNTuif ,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy, 
famous  for  wine,  and  now  called  Lamsnlaaa. 
The  dicUtor,  Q-  Serviiins  Prisons,  gave  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenates  battle  there,  A.  U.  C. 
312,  and  totally  defeated  them.  Ovid.  Fast.  4, 
v.  906.— Lio.  1,  c.  38, 1.  4,  c  22.— Ftv^r.  JEia. 
6,  V.  773. 

NoMH,  mountains  of  Arcadia.    Pout. 

NoMios,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  because 
he  fed  (Ft/u*  posco)  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus 
in  Thessaly.   Cic,  dt  J^at,  D.  3,  c.  23. 

NoNACRis,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  which  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lycaon.  There  was 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Evander  is  sometimes  called  .Yonoeriiis 
hertfSf  as  being  an  Arcadian  by  birth,  aod  Ata- 
lanta  .Yonocfia,  as  beiog  a  native  of  the  place. 
Cvrt.  10,  c  10  — Grid.  Fast.  6,  v.  97.  Met.  8, 
fab.  10.— Potis.  8,  c.  17,  &c 

NoKius,  a  Roman  soldier,  imprisoned  for  pay^ 
log  respect  to  Galba^s  statues,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist. 

1,  c.  66. A  Roman  who  exhorted  his  coun- 

ti^men  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and 
the  flight  of  Pompey,  by  observing  that  eight 
standards  (aquUa)  still  remained  in  the  camp; 
to  which  Cicero  answered,  redtf  si  nobis  cum 
graculis  btUum  eaut 

Nomnvs  MaacBiAVs,  a  grammarian  whose 
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edited  bj  Mercer,  8fo.  Paris,  1614. 

NoNNus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  5th  ceatoiy, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  embany  be  Jiad 
aodertaken  to  Jfithiopia,  among  the  Saraeeni 
and  other  eastern  nations.  He  is  also  known  by 
his  Dionysiacn,  a  wonderfal  coUeetion  of  hea- 
then mythology  ftod  erudition,  edited  4to.  Ant- 
werp, 1669.  His  ptrapkrau  on  John  was  edi- 
ted by  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1627. 

Novus,  a  Greek  phyiieian,  whoae  book  di 
omnium  morbonmi  ewraHone^  was  edited  in 
ISmo.  Arg%g,  1668. 

NopjA  or  Ckopia,  a  town  of  BflMtia,  where 
Amphi&raui  had  a  temple. 

Nora,  now  Mfitt  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where 
Bumenes  retired  for  some  time,  &c.  C.  Aepos. 
A  town.     Vid.  Norax. 

NoRAz,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Eurytheea,  who 
led  a  colony  of  Iberians  into  Sardinia,  where  he 
founded  a  t9wn,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Nora.     Paua  10,  c.  17. 

NoRBA,  a  town  of  the  Vohci.    lAv.  2,  c. 

S4« Caesarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on  the  Ta- 

gns. 

C.  NoRBAiros,  a  young  and  ambitions  Ro- 
man who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  interest 
to  that  of  young  Marius.  in  his  consulship  he 
marched  against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  defeat- 
ed, &c.  J^hU. A  friend  and  general  of  An. 

gustus,  employed  in  Macedonia  against  the  re- 
publicans.   He  was  defeated  by  Brutns,  &c. 

NorYcuh,  a  country  of  ancient  Illyrlcnm, 
which  now  forms  a  part  of  modern  Bavaria  and 
Jhtstria.  It  extended  between  the  Danube  and 
rart  of  the  Alps  and  Vindelicia«  Its  savage  in- 
habitants, who  were  once  governed  by  kings, 
made  many  incursions  upon  the  Romans,  and 
were  at  last  conquered  under  Tiberius,  and  the 
country  became  a  dependent  province.  In  the 
reign  of  Dioclesiao,  Noricum  was  di?ided  into 
two  parts,  Jtipeiue  and  MtdiUrraneim.  The 
V-on  that  was  drawn  from  Noricum  was  esteem- 
ed excellent,  and  thence  .A^brictu  ensis  was  used 
to  express  the  goodness  of  a  sword.  Dtonys. 
Perieg^^SlTob.  4.— Win.  34,  c.  14.— 7aci/. 
Hist.  8,  c.  b."-Horat.  1,  od.  16,  ?.  9 — Ovid, 
Mtt.  14,  v.  712. 

NoRTHippus,  a  Greek  tragic  poet. 

NoRTiA,  a  Dome  given  to  the  goddess  of  For- 
tune among  the  Etrurians.    Uv.  7,  c.  S. 

NoTuns,  a  son  of  Deucalion.-  -—A  surname 
of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  from  bis  illegiti- 
macy. 

NoTiuM,  a  town  of  £olia,  near  the  Cayster. 
It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon, 
who  leli  their  ancient  habitations  because  Noti- 
nro  was  more  conveniently  situated,  it  being  on 
the  sea  shore.     lAv.  87,  c.  26,  88,  39. 

NoTus,  the  south  wind,  called  also  Auster. 

NovjB  (tabema)^  the  new  shops  built  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields  of 

the  Cimbri.  Cic.  Orat.  2,  c.  66. The  Vete- 

m  tabema  were  adorned  with  those  of  the  Sam- 
nites.     liv,  9,  c.  40. 

NovARiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  JVb- 
vmra  in  Milan.  TacU.  Hist.  1,  c  70. 
NovATus,  a  man  who  «eTerely  attacked  the 


The  enperardiieovered  him,  and  only  fiaed  Um 
a  small  aan  of  noo^. 

NpvBsitFii,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  wwt 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  .^Vyi,  near  Cologne. 
7actl.  IBd,  4,  c  26,  &c. 

NovioDvwuM,  a  (own  of  the  JSdui  in  GanI, 
taken  by  J.  Cesar.  It  is  pleaaantly  titnated  oa 
the  Ugeris,  and  now  called  Mffoi^,  or,  aa  olhen 
suppose,  Mven.  da.  BelL  G.  2,  c  12. 
r  NoTioHAovs  or  NsmiAoin,  a  town  of  Gai4» 
now  Mtnix  in  Nonnandy.-^Aaodier  called 

also  ^emeteSf  now  Spin Another  in  Bala- 

via,  now  .YMuriicfi,  on  the  toath  aide  of  the 
Waal. 

Noviini,  a  town  of  Spaia,  now  Ahyo. 

Novnrs  Paiscro,  a  man  banished  fltMn  Rome 
by  Nero,  on  ratpicion  that  he  was  accestaiy  to 

PiM>*s  conspiracy.     Ttdt.  ,Sn»,  16,  e.  71. 

A  man  who  attempted  to  aanssinate'  the  easpe- 

ror  Clanditts. ^Two  brothers  obacoftW  bom 

distinguished  in  the  age  of  Horace  for  their  offi-  ' 
cioosneis.   /loral.  1,  sat  6. 

Novum  Comitm,  a  town  of  Intnbria,  oo  tfie 
lake  Larinus,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  ^nwowmmei.  Cie.  md  Div.  13,  c.  36. 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancieot  deities  amoof 
the  heathens,  dangblar  of  Chaoa.  From  her 
onion  with  her  broSier  Erebos,  she  g»ve  bir^ 
to  the  Day  and  the  Light  She  was  also  the 
mother  of  the  Pares,  Heaperides,  Dremni,  of 
Discord,  Death,  Memos,  Fraod,  &c.  She  ia 
called  by  some  of  the  poets  the  mother  o(  all 
things,  of  gpds  as  well  as  of  men,  and  therefore 
she  was  worshipped  with  great  Bolennity  by  the 
anciento.  She  had  a  fhnoos  statue  in  Diana^ 
temple  at  Ephesos.  It  was  usual  to  otter  her.  a 
black  sheep,  as  she  was  the  mother  ef  the  fa-, 
ries.  The  cock  was  also  ofoed  to  her,  as  that 
bird  proclaims  the  approach  of  day,  daring  the 
darkness  of  the  night  She  is  represent^  aa 
mounted  on  a  chariot  and  covered  with  a  Teil 
bespangled  with  stars.  The  coastellatioos  f^ 
nerally  went  before  her  as  her  constant  measea- 

;ers.    Sometimes  she  is  seen  holding  two  ehil- 

iren  under  her  arms,  one  of  which  ia  black,  re- 
presenting death,  or  rather  night,  and  the  other 
white,  representing  sleep  or  &y.  Some  of  (be 
modems  have  desoibed  her  as  a  wonao  veiled 
in  mourning,  and  crowned  with  poppies,  and 
carried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owh  and  beta. 
Ptfv.  JEn.  6,  v.  960.^Oetd.  Fad.  1,  v.  465. 
— Pottt.  10,  c.  38.— Hcawd.  TTmg.  126  and 
212. 

NucERiA,  a  town  of  Campania,  taken  by 
Annibal.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Augustus,  and  was  called  ^Puctria  Ckmtaniia^ 
or  JSIlfatema,  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Ab- 
cerat  and  contains  about  thirty  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Luam.  2,  v.  472.— lie.  9,  c.  41,1. 
27,  c.  3.~ftot  8,  ▼.  681— 7(Bctl.  Jhm,   13 

and  14. A  town  of  Umhria,  at  the  foot  of 

the  Apennines.    StrtA. — P/tn. 

NviTHOKEs,  a  people  of  Geimany,  pesaem- 
ing  the  coontnr  now  called  MecUenborg  and 
Pomerania.    Teeti.  G.  40. 

NuMA  Marcius,  a  man  made  govemarof 
Rome  1^  ToHui  Hoatiliiii.   He  was  aoiHa«law. 
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•f  MvMTiompiUat)  and  fiiiber  Co 

Iktt.     TmU.  Ji.  6,  c.  11.— liv.  1,  c  fO. 

NvMA  PoMpiLius,  a  celelnrated  phUotopher, 
bom  at  Ciirety  a  village  of  the  Sabiaet,  on  the 
day  that  Romalns  laid  the*lbuiidatioii  of  Rome. 
He  married  Tatia  the  daughter  of  Tatins  the 
king  of  the  Sabioes,  aad  at  her  death  he  re- 
tired ioto  the  coontiy  to  devote  himself  more 
ireely  to  literary  panoits.  At  the  death  of 
RomAlat,  the  Romans  fixed  opon  him  to  be 
their  new  kiag,  and  two  senators  were  sent  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  decisions  of  the  senate 
awl  of  the  people.  MoBia  refnsed  thetr  ofiers, 
and  it  was  not  but  at  the  repeated  solicitations 
and  prayers  of  his  friends,  that  be  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  royalty.  The  beginning  of 
his  reign  was  popular,  and  he  dismissed  the  SOO 
body  Kuards  which  bis  predecessor  had  kept 
around  his  person,  obsenring  that  he  did  not 
distrust  a  people  who  had  compelled  him  to 
reign  over  them.  He  was  not,  like  Romulus, 
fond  of  war,  and  militaiy  expeditions,  but  he 
applied  himself  lo  tame  the  feroci^  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  inculcate  in  their  minds  a  reverence 
ibr  the  deity,  and  to  quell  their  dissentions  by 
dividing  all  the  citizens  into  difierent  classes. 
He  established  different  orders  of  priests,  and 
taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship  the  deity 
by  images;  and  from  his  example  no  graven  or 
painted  statues  appeared  in  the  temples  or 
saactaaries  of  Rome  for  upwards  of  160  years 
He  encouraged  the  report  which  was  spread 
of  his  paying  regular  visits  to  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  made  use  of  her  name  to  give 
sanction  to  the  laws  and  institutions  which 
be  had  introdaeed.  He  established  the  college 
of  the  vestals,  and  told  the  Romans  that  the 
safety  of  the  empire  depended  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sacred  muyU  or  tkUid  which, 
as  was  generally  believed,  had  dropped  down 
from  heaven.  He  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus, 
which,  during  his  whole  reign,  remained  shut 
al  a  mark  of  peaee  and  tranquillity  at  Rome. 
Nnma  died  after  a  reign  of  4S  years,  in  which 
he  had  given  every  possible  encouragement  to 
<he  useful  arts,  and  in  which  he  had  cultivated 
peace,  B.  C.  672.  Not  only  the  Romans,  but 
also  the  neighbouring  nations,  were  eager  to 
pay  their  last  offices  to  a  monarch  whom  they 
revered  for  bis  abilities,  moderation,  and  hu- 
manity. He  forbad  his  body  to  be  burnt  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
ordered  it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janiculum, 
with  maay  of  the  books  which  he  bad  written. 
These  books  were  accidentally  found  by  one 
of  the  Romans  aboat  400  years  after  bis  death, 
and  aa  they  coatained  nothing  new  or  interest- 
Mgt  b^merely  the  reasons  why  he  bad  made 
innovations  in  the  form  of  worship  and  in  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  they  were  burnt  by 
order  of  the  senate.  He  left  behind  one  daugfa. 
ter  called  Pompilhi,  who  married  Numa  Mar- 
cins,  and  became  the  mother  of  Ancas  Martins 
the  fourth  king  of  Rome.  Some  say  that  he 
bad  also  four  sons,  but  this  opinion  is  ill  found- 
ed. PkiL  tnetl^.— Forro — iAv.  1,  c.  18.— 
JPHn.  Id  and  14,  fcc— Kor.  1,  e  t.-^Vtrg. 
JB»/6,  V.  609, 1.  9,  V.  662.-«.0ie.  de  Mt.  D. 
5,  e.^  2.aa4  ll.-^FU.  Mm,  I,  e.  f  ^XKonft. 


aU.  f ,  e.  59.— Omd.  JFte.  S,  lcc---^One  of 

the  Rutultan  chiefs  killed  ia  the  night  by  Nisoa 
and  £uryaluB.     Virg.  <i£n.  9,  v.  454. 

MumIma,  a  town  of  Picennm  in  Italy,  of 
which  the  people  were  called  Mummude$» 
Mela,  ft,  c.  4. 

NuMANTiA,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  sources 
of  the  rif  er  Duhus,  celebrated  for  the  war  of 
fuorteen  years,  which,  though  unprotected  by 
walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  maintained  agaiasl 
the  Romans.  The  inhabitants  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till  Scipio 
\fricanus  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war, 
and  to  see  the  destruction  of  Numantia.  He 
began  the  siege  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  was  bravely  opposed  by  the  besieged, 
who  were  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Both  armies  behaved  with  uncommon 
valour,  and  the  courage  of  the  Numantines  was 
soon  changed  into  despair  and  fury.  Their  pro- 
visions begun  to  fail,  and  tbey  fed  upon  the 
flesh  of  their  horses,  and  afterwards  of  that  of 
their  dead  companions,  and  at  last  were  neces- 
sitated to  draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  ano- 
ther. The  melancholy  situation  of  their  affairs 
obliged  some  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  gene- 
ral. Scipio  demanded  them  to  deliver  them- 
selves up  on  the  morrow;  tbey  refused,  and 
when  a  longer  time  had  been  granted  to  their 
petitions,  they  retired  and  set  fire  to  their 
houses,  and  all  destroyed  themselves,  B.  C.  ISS^ 
so  that  not  even  one  remained  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror.  Some  historians, 
however,  deny  that,  and  support  that  a  number 
m*  Numantines  delivered  themselves  into  Scipio'k 
hands,  and  that  fifty  of  them  were  drawn  ia 
triumph  at  Rome,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
The  fall  of  Numantia  was  more  glorious  than 
that  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  (bough  inferior 
to  them.  The  conqueror  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  .^iimaiaifiitf.  Ftor.  2,  c  IS.^-Jppim, 
Iber^—Ptdere.  2,  c  8.— Oic  1.  ^.— S(re6.  S. 
— ^e(o,  2,c.  6,— P/irf.— Horrt. 2, od.  12,  v.  1. 

NuMAtitiNA,  a  woman  accused  under  Tibe- 
rius of  making  her  husband  insane  by  enchant- 
menu,  &c.     TaeU,  Jinn.  4,  c  22. 

NuMAiros  RuitfLns,  a  Rutulian  who  accused 
the  Trojans  of  effeminacy.  He  had  married 
the  younger  sister  of  Tumus,  and  was  killed  by^ 
Ascanius  during  the  Rutulian  war.  Vug,  JEn. ' 
9,  V.  592,  &c. 

NuMXNEs,  a  follower  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras,  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria. 
He  flourisbfMl  in  the  reign  of  M.   Antoninus. 

NiTMBNiA,  or  Nbobssnia,  a  festival  observed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar 
month,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  bnt  especially 
of  Apollo,  or  the  Sou,  who  is  justly  deemed  the 
author  of  light  and  of  whatever  distinction  is 
made  in  the  months,  seasons,  days,  and  ni^^ts. 
It  was  observed  with  games  and  public  entertain- 
ments, which  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  rich 
citiiens,  and  which  were  always  frequented  by 
the  poor.  Solemn  prayers  were  offered  at 
Athens  during  the  sdemni^,  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  republic.  The  demi-gods  as  well  as  the 
heroes  of  (be  ancients,  were  honoured  and  in- 
voked in  the  festival. 

J^imiMiva,  a  philosopher  who  luppoaed  that 
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animated  l>y  an  evil  and  toaleficeot  sonl.    He 
lived  in  the  second  century.  - 

'  NoMfeKTAiJ'A  VIA,  H  fOftd  at  Rome,  which 
led  to  mount  Sacer,  through  the  gate  Viminalis. 
Liv.  3,  c.  52. 

NuMGRiA,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  numbers,    ^ug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  II. 

Nt7Mi>.RilNus,  M.  Adrelius,  a  son  of  the 
'emperur  Carus.  He  accompanied  his  father 
idto  the  east  with  the  title  of  Cxsar,  and  at  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  with  bis  brother  Cari- 
ttus,  A.  D.  282.  His  reign  was  short  Eight 
months  aflerhii  father's  death,  he  was  murder- 
ed in  his  titter  by  his  father-in-law  Arrius  Aper, 
trbo  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition.  The 
murderer,  who  hoped  to  ascend  the  vacant 
throne,  continued  to  follow  the  litter  as  if  the 
emperor  was  alive,  tin  he  found  a  proper  oppor- 
looity  to  declare  his  sentiments.  The  stench 
of  the  body  however  soon  discovered  his  perfidy, 
and  he  Was  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 


NiSMtttfto,  t  tDWii  of  the  Brafii  io  Itdy. 
Lw.  411,  c*  n.     '      ^ 

•  NihiitOR,  a  nn  of  Procas,  Uag  of  Alba, 
who  inherited  his  tetker^  kingdom  with  Us 
btotber  AraoUw,  and  began  to  reign  conjointly 
with  him.  Amnlins  was  toaavancioas  to  bear  a 
collongoo  on  the  throne;  he  expelled  hit  brother, 
and  that  he  might  more  safoly  securo  hUDself 
he  put  to  death  his  son  LansaB««nd  c«iseem(ed 
his  daughter  Ilia  to  the  service  of  the  goddess 
Veata,  whicfar  dnownded  perpetual  celibacy. 
These  ^reat  precautions  were  rendered  abor- 
tive. Ilia  became  pregnalit,  and  though  the  two 
children  whom  she  brought  forth  were  exposed 
in  the  river  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was 
preserved,  and  Numitor  wai  restored  to  bis 
throne  by  hit  grandsons,  and  the  tjfiannieal  usur- 
per was  put  to  death  Dlem^'  Bal — JUo.  1,  c. 
3 — Plvt.  in  RonwL^Ond.  Art.  4,  v,  66,  && 
— Fff^.^en.  6,  V.  7i8..«— -A  ion  of  Fheroos 
who  fought  ffith  TnmoB  against  JBneaa.  Vtrg. 
JBn.  10,  V.  342. A  rich  and  dissolute  fio- 


NuVncrianus  has  been  admired  for  his  ^learning  ■■»*»  the^ge  of  Joveiwl  7,  v.  74, 
as  well  as  his  moderation.  He  was  naturally  j  Niwitowus,  a  Roman  who  defended  Vir- 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  in  poetry  he  was  in-  I  «''"•>  ^  ***"  Appint  wished  to  oflfer  violence, 
ferior  to  no  writer  of  his  aze. A  friend  of  i  ***  '"^  "****  military  dribune. Q.  Pullns, 


the  emperor  Severus. 

NaMBains,  a  man  who  favoured  theeseape 

of  Marius  to  Africa,  &c A  friend  of  Pom- 

pey  taken  by  J.  Csesar's  adherenU,  &c.    PIm. 

NuMiciA  VIA,  one  of  the  great  Roman  roads 
which  led  from  the  capital  Io  the  town  of 
Brondasiura. 

NuMicus,  a  small  river  of  Latiom,  near  Ltf- 

herself.     Virg.  Mn,  7,  v.  160,  &c. SO.  1, 

V.  369.— Ockfc  Mei.   14,  v.  36«,  &c.  FaH.  3, 


a  general  of  Fregellae,  &c. 
34. 

Nttmokivs.     Fid.  Vala; 

NcriMORBui,  a  son  of  Sesoetris  king  of  Egypt, 
who  made  an  obelisk,  soma  ages  after  brought 
to  Rome,  and  placed  In  the  Vatican.    Plm. 

36,  e.  11. He  is  called  Pheroa  by  Heto- 

dotus. 

NundIwa,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  in- 


happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whenee 
the  name  of  the  goddess.  Mna  Ha.  Jiaenb. 
Sai,  1,  e.  16. 

NuNDiNiB.     Vid.  Feric. 

NvRSA,  a  town  of  Italy,  fifg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
744. 

NiTRseTA,  a  goddess  who  patronized  'the  Etru- 
rians*.   Jtfv.  10,  Vi  74. 

NtmsiA,  now  Jibrta,  a  town  of  Pieennm  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  JWtriim.    Its  r 


V.  643 A  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  he 

addressed  1  cp.  6. 

NumIda,  a  surname  given  by  Horace,  1  od. 
36,  to  one  of  the  generals  of  Augustus,  from  his 
conqoeats  in  Numidia.  Some  suppose  that  it  is 
Pomponius,  others  Plotius. 

Numidia,  an  inland  country  of  Africa,  which 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  Biidul-  '.  was  exposed,  and  the  air  considered  asonwhole^ 
gerid.     It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ■  some.     SU.  ft.  8,  v.  416 — Ftf^r.  -Bn.   7,  v. 
Mediterranean  sea,  south  by  Getolia,  west  by    l\6.^-MartuU.  13,  ep.  20.— >Liir.  «8,  c  45, 
M««.4»a„;-  — ^  ^.»  k«  «  ...-*  .r  w  :u.^  -.u.-u  '     Nutria,  a  town  of  lllyricnm.  PW^.  «. 

Ntctbis,  a  daughter  of  Nycteas,  who  was 
mother  of  Labdacas.— A  patronymic  of  An- 
tiope  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  mother  of  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus  by  Jupiter,  who  had  assomed 
the  shape  of  a  satyr  to  enjoy  her  company.  Oeid. 
Jtfer6,v.  110. 

NrcTBLiA,  festivals  in  honoar  of  Bttechot, 
[Fid.  Nyctelius,]  observed  on  mount  dhuMron. 
Plut.  in  Symp. 

NrcTELms,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  beeanse 
his  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  night.  (w( 
nox,  T«x««  ferfitio.)  The  words  kUex  Ji/)feit^mt 
thence  signify  wme.  Sentea  in  CS^p.-^Pam- 
1,  c.  40.— Opid.  Mei,  4,  V.  ;6. 

Ntctbus,  a  son  of  Hyrieus  and  Glonta.— 
A  son  of  Chthonius.^— ^A  son  of  Keptmie  by 
Gelene,  daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of  Lesbos,  or 
of  Thebes,  according  to  the  more  reoeived  opt- 
ntmi.    He  married  a  oymfk  of  Crete  catted 
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Mauritania,  and  east  by  a  part  of  Libya  which 
was  called  Africa  Propria.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  MmadeSf  and  afterwards  .Nktmidce. 
It  was  the  kingdom  of  Masinlssa,  who  was  the 
occasion  of  the  fliird  Punic  war,  on  account  of 
the  offence  he  bad  received  from  the  Cartfaa- 
^nianl.  Jugurtha  reigned  there,  as  also  Juba 
the  father  and  son.  It  was  conquered,  and  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  of  whieh  Sallost  was 
the  first  governor.  The  Numidians  were  ex- 
cellent warriors,  and  in  their  expeditions  they 
always  endeavoured  to  engage  with  the  enemy 
In  the  night  time.  They  rode  without  saddles 
or  bridles,  whence  they  have  been  called  m- 
fhaiU,  They  had  their  wives  in  common  as 
the  rest  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  antiquity. 
SaUvM.  in  Jvg.^Flcr.  2,  c.  16.— Sfro6.  2  and 
17.— ^eln,  1,  c.  4,  &c.— OwU  ^et.  16,  v. '764. 
NuMiDius  QuADRATus,  a  governor  of  Syria 
under  Glaudins.    Tmi.  4nn.  12. 
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Polyxo  or  Amaltiun,  by  whwi  ke  ted  two 
ilaug^tert)  NyetnieM  and  AnUope*  Tte  first 
oClfaae  disgrttced  bcnelf  by  ber  eriminal  amoun 
intb  ber  iatfMr,  ut«  wbote  bed  iIib  itttapdiwed 
benelf  by  means  of  ber  oorse.  H  ben  tbe  ia* 
tber  knew  tbe  ineest  be  had  committed,  be  at- 
rempted  to  stab  Ms  daoghter,  vybo  was  immedi- 
ately cbanged  by  Minerva  into  an  owl.  Nycteiis 
made  war  afsainst  Epopeus,  wbo  iiad  carried 
away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a  wound  whicb  be 
had  recei?ed  in  an  engagement,  leaving  his 
kingdom  to  his  brother  Lycus,  whom  be  enlreal- 
ed  to  continoe  the  war,  and  punish  Antiope  for 
her  immodest  conduct.  [Vid.  Antiope.]  Peus. 
2,  c.  6 — Hygin.  fab.  157  and  204.-.Ovid.  JHeL 
«,  ▼.  590,  &c.  I.  6,  V.  110,&c. 

Ntctimenb,  a  daughter  of  Nycteos.  Vid, 
Nycteus. 

NtctYbivs,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia. 
He  died  without  issue,  and  left  bis  kii^dora  to 
bis  nephew  Areas,  the  son  of  Calisto.  raus.  8, 
c.  4. 

Ntmbaum,  a  lake  of  Peloponnesus  in  La- 
conia.     Id.  9,  v.  28. 

NYMPtiiE,  certain  female  deities  among  tbe 
aseients.  They  were  goneraily  divided  into  two 
chiflses,  nymphs  of  the  land  and  nymphs  of  tbe 
5ea.     Of  the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some  ps»- 
sidcd  over  woods,  and  were  called  Dryades  and 
Hamadryadei,  others  presided  over  mountains, 
and  were  called  Oreades,  some  presided  over 
hills  and  dales,  and  were  called  JVbpoa,  &e. 
Of  the  sea  nymphs,  some  were  called  Oceamdes, 
J^erddeSj  Ahtodes,  PMamides^  Umnadet,  &c. 
These  presided  not  only  over  the  sea,  but  also 
over  rivers,  foontaias,  streams,  and  lakes.  The 
nymphs  fixed  their  residence  not  only  in  the  sea, 
bet  also  OB  mountains,  rocks,  in  woods  or  ca- 
verns, and  their  grottos  were  beautified  by  ever- 
greens and  delightful  end  romantic  scenes.  Tbe 
nympba  were  immortal  according  to  tbe  opinion 
of  some  mytbQlogiBt»{  others  supposed  that,  like 
men,  they  were  subject  to  mortality,  though  their 
life  was  of  long  deration.    They  lived  for  se- 
veral thousand  years  according  to  Hesiod,  or  as 
Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  they  lived 
above  91S0  years.  Tbe  number  of  the  nymphs 
la  not  fvreelsely  known.  There  were  above  SOOO, 
according  to  Hesiod,  whose  power  was  extended 
over  the  diflerent  places  of  the  earth,  and  tbe 
various  functions  and  occupations  of  raankiad. 
They  were  worshipped  by  tbe  ancients,  tboug^ 
not  with  so  much  solemnity  as  tbe  superior  dei- 
ties^ They  had  no  temples  raised  to  their  boooor, 
and  tbe  only  ofierings  they  reoeived  were  milk, 
honey,  oil,  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat. 
They  were  generally  represented  as  young  and 
beautiful  virgins,  veiled  up  to  the  middle,  and 
sometimes  they  held  a  vase,  firom  which  they 
seemed  to  poor  water.    Sometimes  they  bad 
grass,  leaves,  and  shells  instead  of  vases.    It 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  see  them  naked,  and 
such  sight  was  generally  attended  bya  deliriom, 
to  which  Propertins  seems  to  allude  in  this  verse, 
wherein  he  speaks  of  the  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity of  tbe  primitive  ages  of  the  world, 
^ecfuerat  nudas  pama  videre  Deas. 
The  nymphs  were  generally  distinguished  by  an 
epithet  whicb  denoted  the  place  of  their  resi- 


deaec}  tbaa  tbe  nymphs  of  Sicily  were  called 
SietUdui  those  of  Co0cus,  Ceryctde|..^c.  .Ovidf 
MtU  1,  v.d20,1.5,:r,4l2,  I.9,651,<6lc.  FwfL 
S,  V.  169.— Paw.  10,  c.  S.— PiiO.  de  Qrac.  drf, 
—Orpheyu,  Argy^Betiod.  Th^^-^rPnifi^^  3, 
el.  12.— Honcr.  Od,  14. 

Nympb^uii,  a  port  of  Macedonia.     Cas^ 

Bell.  Cte. A  promontory  of  Epirus  on  the 

Ionian  sea. A  place  near  the  wails  of  Anol- 

lonia,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apollo  had 
also  an  oracle.  The  place  was  also  celebrated 
for  tbe  continual  flames  of  fire  which  seemed  to 
rise  at  a  distance  iVom  the  plains.  It  was  there 
that  a  sleeping  satyr  ivas  once  caught  and  brought 
to  Sylla  as  he  returned  from  tbe  Mithndatic  war. 
This  monster  had  the' same  features  as  the  poets 
ascribe  to  the  satyr.  He  was  interrogated  by 
Sylla,  and  by  his  mterpreters,  bnt  bis  articola* 
tions  were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman  sparttp 
ed  from  him  a  creature  which  seemed  to  partake 
of  tbe  nature  of  a  beast  more  than  that  of  a  man. 

P/irf.  in  Sylla.'-Dio.  41 Plin.  5,  c  89^— 

Sinb.  l.—Liv.  42,  c  36  and  49.- — A  city  of 

Taurica  Cbersonesus. Tbe  building  at  Kome 

where  tbe  nymphs  were  worshipped,  bore  also 
this  name,  being  adorned  with  their  statees  and 
with  fonotaias  and  watei^falls,  which  afforded 
an  agreeable  and  refreshing  coolness. 

Ntjipiubus,  a  man  who  weal  into  Garia  at 
the  bead  of  a  colony  of  Melians,  fcc.  Polyien.  8. 

Ntmphidius,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who  said 
that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  .He  was 
raised  to  the  consolar  dignity,  and  soon  after 
disputed  the  empire  with  Galba.  He  was  slain 
by  the  soldiers,  &c.     TacU,  ..ten.  15. 

Ntmphis,  a  native  of  Heraclea.  wbo  wrote 
an  history  of  Alexander's  life  and  actions,  divi- 
ded into  24  books.    .ZEtian.  7.  de  JJnim, 

Nymphodorus,  a  writer  of  Ampliipolis. 

A  Syracusan  who  wrote  an  history  of  Sicily. 

Ntmpbolbptes,  or  Nympbomaoes,  poiaesaed 
by  the  nymphs.  This  name  was  given  to  tbe  itt» 
habitants  of  mount  Cithseron,  wlm  believed  that 
they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs.  PkU.mJhria, 

NvMPHON,  a  native  of  Colophon,  &e.  Cie. 
adjra.  1. 

Ntpsius,  a  genera]  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
who  took  Syracuse,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.    Diod.  16. 

Ntsa  or  Ntssa,  a  town  of  Ethiopia,  at  tbe 
south  of  Egypt,  or  according  to  others,  ^of  Ara- 
bia. This  city,  with  another  of  the  same  name 
in  India,  was  sacred  to  the  god  Bacchus,  wbo 
was  educated  there  by  tbe^nymphs  of  the  place, 
and  who  received  the  name  of  Bionysius,  which 
seems  to  be  compounded  of  ^^c  &  Nc/0-«,  tbe 
name  of  his  father,  and  that  of  the  place  of  his 
education.  The  god  made  this  place  the  scat  of 
bis  empire  and  the  capital  of  tbe  conquered  na«* 
tions  of  the  easL  Diodorus,  in  his  third  and 
fourth  books,  has  given  a  prolix  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  god  at  Nysa,  and  of  his  education 
and  heroic  actions.  JIfeto,  3,  c.  1.— Orid.  Mt. 
4,  V.  IS,  &C.— /(o/.  1,  V.  198 — Cvrt.  8,  c.  10. 

— Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  806 According  to  some 

geographers  there  were  no  less  than  ten  places 
of  ^e  name  of  Nysa.  One  of  these  was  on  the 
coast  of  Eoboea,  famous  for  its  vines,  which 
grew  in  such  an  oacomraon  manner,  that  if  a 
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Imig  wtf  planted  id  die  grouod  in  the 

it  immedia^ly  prodaced  grapei,  which  were  fuil 

ripe  tii  the  evening. A  city  of  Thrace. 

Aootber  seated  on  the  top  of  mount  ParnaMoSy 
and  sacred  to  Bacchus.    Juv.  7,  v»^3. 

Ntsjbub,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  he 
was  worshipped  at  Nysa.   Propert.  S,  el.  17,  v. 

22/ A  son  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.     C. 

JVep.  tn  tHon. 

NfsAs,  a  riyer  of  Africa,  rising  in  ^Ethiopia. 


Ntslb  F0ET2,  a  small  itltad  in  Afiiea. 

NtsiIdbs,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa,  to  wboae  care  Jupiter  entnsted  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  Bacehot.  (Md.  MH.  S,  v.  S14f 
&c. 

NrsTaos,  an  island*     P^  Nisyros. 

Ntsius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  as  the  pro- 
tecting god  of  Nysa.     Oia.  Flac.  26. 

Ntssa,  a  lister  of  Milhridates  the  Great. 
Phi. 
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0  ARSES,  the  original  name  of  Artazenea 
Memnon. 

Oarus,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  falling  into  the 
Palus  McBotis.    Herodot.  4. 

OIsis,  a  town  about  the  middle  of  Libya,  at 
the  distance  of  seven  days  journey  from  Thebes 
in  Bgypt,  where  the  Persian  army  sent  by  Cam-  ■ 
hyses  to  plunder  Jupiter  Ammou^s  temple  was 
lost  in  the  sands.  There  were  two  other  cities 
of  that  name  veiy  little  known.  Oasis  became 
a  place  of  banishment  under  the  lower  empire. 
SttxA.  17.— Zorim.  5,  c.  Bl.^HerodoL  S,  c.  26 

Oaxes,  a  river  of  Crete  which  received  its 
■ime  from  Oazus  the  son  of  Apollo.  Firr.  Ed. 
1,  ▼.  66. 

Oaxds,  a  town  of  Crete  where  Etearchas 

reigned,  who  founded  Cyrene. A  son  of 

Apollo  and  the  nymph  Anchiale. 

Obrinoa,  now  «tf^r,  a  river  of  Germany  fall- 
ing Into  the  Rhine  abore  Rimmagen. 

OBirLTaoNfus,  a  qusntor  put  to  death  by  Gal- 
ha's  orders,  &c.     TacU 

OcAUBA  or  OcALiA,  8  towu  of  BoBotia.  Ho- 
mer. IL  £. A  daughter  of  Mantineus,  who 

married  Abas,  son  of  Lyncens  and  Hypermnes- 
Ira,  by  whom  she  had  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  Jtpol- 
lod.  2,  c.  2. 

OcBU,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  sa- 
ered  rites  of  Vesta  for  67  years  with  tbe  great- 
est sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  ciaughter  of  Domitius  succeeded  her. 
Tact<,  Ann.  2,  c.  86. 

OcalNloBs,  and  OcbanTtIdes,  sea  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  «vbom  they  received 
flieir  name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethys.  They 
were  SOOO  according  to  ApoUodorus,  who  men- 
tions the  names  of  seven  of  them;  Asia,  Styx, 
Electra,  Doris,  Eurynome,  Amphitrite,  and  Me- 
tis. Hesiod,  speaks  of  the  eldest  j>f  them,  and 
reckons  41 ;  Pitho,  Admete,  Pryono,  lanthe,  Rho- 
dia.  Hippo,  Callirhoe,  Urania,  Clymene,  Idyia, 
Pasithoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Plexaure, 
Perseis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Melobosis,  Di- 
one,  Cerceis,  Xantha,  Acasta,  lanira,  Telestho, 
Europe,  Menestho,  Petrea,  Eudora,  Calypso, 
Tyche,  Ocyroe,  Crisia,  Amphiro,  with  those 
mentioned  by  ApoUodorus  except  Amphitrite. 
Hyginus  mentions  16  whose  names  are  almost 
all  different  fh>m  those  of  ApoUodorus  and  He- 
siod, which  difierence  proceeds  from  the  muti- 
lation of  the  original  text.  The  Oceaoides,  as 
•   the  rest  of  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  i 
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frith  libations  and  sacrifices.  Prayers  were  o^ 
fered  toihem,  and  they  were  entreated  to  pro- 
tect sailors  from  storms  and  dangeroas  tempests. 
The  Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded  to  fheur 
expedition,  made  an  ofoing  of  ilour,  honey,  and 
oil,  on  the  sea  shore,  to  all  &e  deities  of  the  sea, 
and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  entreated  their 
protection.  When  the  sacrifice  was  made  on 
the  sea  shore,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  re^ 
ceived  in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in  open  sea, 
the  blood  was  permitted  to  mo  down  into  the 
waters.  When  the  sea  was  calm  the  sailors 
generally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig,  bnt  if 
it  was  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  nwgh,  a  black 
boll  was  deemed  the  most  acceptable  rietim. 
Homer.  Od.  S — Har^ — jSpoUoa.  •tfrg.—Ftr^. 
G.  4,  V.  S41 — Haiod.  TAec^.  349.— ^poOod.  1. 

OceInus,  a  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
Coelus  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by  whom 
he  had  the  most  principal  risers,  such  as  the 
Alpbeus,  Peneus,  Strymon,  &c.  vrith  a  number 
of  daughters,  who  are  called  from  him  Oceaa- 
ides.  [Ptd.  Oceanides.]  According  to  Homer, 
Oceanus  was  the  father  of  all  the  giods,  and  oo 
that  account  be  received  frequent  visits  from  the 
rest  of  the  deities.  He  is  generally  represented 
as  an  old  man  vrith  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
sitting  upon  the  waves  of  Che  sea.  He  often 
holds  a  pike  in  bis  hand,  while  ships  under  sail 
appear  at  a  distance,  or  a  sea  monster  stands 
near  him.  Oceanus  presided  oyer  evciy  part  of 
the  sea,  and  even  the  rivers  were  sabjecfed  to 
his  power.  The  ancients  were  saperstitioas  in 
their  worship  to  Oceuius,  and  revered  with  great 
solemnity  a  deity  to  whose  care  they  entrusted 
themselves  when  going  on  any  voyage.  Hesiod. 
Tktog.-^Omd.  Fan,  6,  v.  81,  kC'-^OpoUod.  1. 
^Cic.  de  Ah/.  D.  3,  c.  20.^Homer.  IL 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  phiksopher  of  Loeania. 
Vid.  Lucanus. 

OcELuu,  a  town  of  Gaul.  Con.  Btil.  G.  1, 
c.  10. 

OcHA,  a  mountain  of  Eobcea,  and  the  name 
of  £ub<ea  itself.-— ^A  sister  of  Ochus  buried 
alive  by  his.  orders. 

OcBEsius,  a  general  of  /£tolia  m  the  Trojn 
war.  IJomer.  U.  6. 

OcHus,  a  surname  given  to  Artaxerzes  the9d 

king  of  Persia.    [Vid  Artaxerxes.] A  asaa 

of  Cyztcus  who  was  killed  by  the  Argonauts. 

FUiec.  S. A  prince  of  Persia,  who  refused 

to  visit  his  native  country  for  fear  of  ^yvo%  a!! 
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l^iiKffMoet^limece  of  colli.    PhO- A 

C'yer  of  Ipdia,  or  of  Bactriana.  Plin.  6,  c.  16, 
3i,  c  7 A  ki^g.of  Persifi.  He  exchan^ 

pd  Hut  oame  for  tbat  of  parius.  Vid.  Darius 
Noihus. 

OcNu>,  a  son  of  CUe  Tiber  aad  of  M^to,  wbo 
f^ted  iEueas  «gaJost  Turous.  fie  buiit  a  town 
which  he  called  Mantua  after  his  mother's 
aaioe.    Some  s^mpose  that  be  U  (he  same  as 

Bianor.     Vtrg.  Eel  9,  JEn-  10,  t.  198. A 

nan  remaricable  for  his  iodustrr.  He  |kad  a 
)irifc  as  remarkable  for  her  profusiou;  she  al- 
ways eooaomed  aod  lavished  away  whatever  the 
luboiirv  of  her  husbaqd  bad  earned.  He  is  re- 
preiieaCe^  as  twietiug  acord^  wbtcb  an  ass  stand- 
ing bj  eats  up  as  soon  as  he  makes  it,  whence 
Ihe  proverb  of  the  cord  of  Qenus  often  applied 
Ap  labour  which  meets  no  return,  and  which  is 
totally  lost.  Propert.  4,  el.  3,  v.  21.— P|in.  35, 
€.  11.— Paiw.  10,  c  29. 

OcmcifLUM,  now  Oirieolij  a  town  of  Umbria 
0ear  l^me.  Cicpro,  MH, — Lav.  19,  c.  41. 

OcaiDioK,  a  king  of  Rhodes  who  was  reckon- 
td  in  (he  number  of  Mm  go^Is  af(er  death.  Plut. 
t»  0»%r^.  qwita^'  27. 

Qqrisia,  a  woman  of  Comicnium,  wbo  was 
one  of  .the  attendaots  of  Tanaquil  the  wife  of 
Tarquioias  PrisciM.  As  she  was  throwiii\g  into 
iUe  flames,  .as  offerings,  some  of  the  meats  that 
»ere  served  on  the  ti^ble  of  Tarquin,  she  sud- 
denly saw  in  the  fire  what  Ovid  calls  abwam 
/pmiM  wriU*'  ;She  infoinied  the  queen  of  it,  and 
when  by  her. orders  she  had  approached  near  it, 
fbecoDceived  a  son  who  itas  called  Servius 
TulUos,  and  who  being  educated  in  the  king^s 
family,  afterwM^  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
throne.  Some  suppose  tbat  Vulcan  had  assumed 
that  form  which  was  presented  to  the  e^es  of 
Ocrisia,  and  tbat  the  god  was  the  father  of  the 
awth  king  of  Rome.  PltU.  dtfarL  Rom,— Plin, 
S6,  c.  27 Opid.  FiuL  6,  V.  627. 

OcTACtU4us,  a  slave  who  was  manumitted, 
«id  who  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome. 
He  had  Pompey  the  Great  in  the  number  of  his 
papik.  ^uelon.  in  Rhii-^Jdoftial,  10,  ep.  79. 

OctZvia,  a  Roman  lady  sister  to  the  empe- 
ror Augustus  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
virtoes.  She  married  Claudius  Marcellus,  and 
After  his  drath  M.  Antony  Her  marriage  with 
Antony  isas  a  political  step  to  reconcile  her 
krother  and  her  husband.  Antony  proved  for  some 
time  attentive  to  her,  but  be  soon  after  despis- 
ed her  fiv  Cleopatra,  and  when  she  attempted 
to  withdraw  him  from  this  unlawful  amour  by 
goiag  to  meet  him  ^  Athens,  she  was  secretly 
tebuked  and  totally  banished  from  his  presence. 
This  affront  was  highly  resented  by  Augustus, 
•nd  thoogb  Octavia  endeavoured  to  pacify  him 
by  palliating  her  husband's  behaviour,  he  re- 
iolved  to  revenge  her  cause  by  arms.  After  tbe 
battle  of  Aetium  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Octa- 
via, fon!;eiihl  of  tbe  injuries  she  had  received, 
took  into  her  house  all  the  children  of  her  bus- 
band,  and  treated  them  with  maternal  tender- 
aesa.  M arcetlns  her  son  by  her  first  husband 
WM  Biarried  to  a  niece  of  Augnstus,  and  pub- 
licly intended  as  a  successor  to  bis  unde.  His 
Mdden  death  plunged  all  his  family  into  the 
greatMt  yrief.    YirgU,  whrna  Angnstm  patro- 


lused,  wuSMoek  vpoa  himself  to  |i^  t  mda»- 

choly  tribute  to  the  memor)  of  a  yuuog  maa 
whom  Rome  regarded  as  her  future  fhther  and 
patron.  He  was  desired  to  repeat  his  composi- 
tion in  the  presence  of  Augustus  and  of  his  sis- 
ter. Octavia  burst  into  tears  as  soon  as  the  poet 
began;  but  when  he  mentioned,  Ta  Mareellui 
ens,  she  swooned  away.  This  tender  and  pa- 
thetic encomium  upon  the  merit  and  the  virtue  of 
young  Marcellus  was  liberally  rewarded  by  Oc- 
tavia, and  Virgil  received  10,000  sesterces  for 
every  one  of  the  verses.  Octavia  had  two 
daughters  by  Antony,  Antonia  M'^ior  and  An- 
tonia  Mmor.  The  bider  married  L.  Domitiiii 
Ahenobarbus,  by  ivhum  she  had  Cn.  Dumitiot 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Nero  by  Agrippina 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Antonia  Minor, 
who  was  as  virtuous  and  as  beaut  u'ut  as  her 
mother,  married  Drusus  tbe  son  of  Tiberius,  by 
whom  she  had  Gcrmanicus,  and  Claudius,  who 
reigned  before  Nero.  The  death  of  Marcellni 
continually  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Octavia, 
wbo  died  of  melancholy  about  10  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Her  brother  paid  great  regard 
to  her  memory,  by  pronouncing  himself  her  fu- 
neral oration.  The  Roman  people  also  showed 
their  respect  for  her  virtues  by  their  wish  to  pi^ 
her  divine  honours. — Swt.in^^ug. — Plul   m 

^tUon.  &c. A  daughter  of  the  emperor 

Claudius  by  Messalioa.  She  was  betrothed  to 
Silanns,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  she . 
was  married  to  the  emperor  Nero  in  the  16ih 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced 
on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and  tbe  emperor 
married  Poppssa,  who  exercised  her  enmity 
upon  Octavia  by  causing  her  to  be  banished  into 
Campania.  She  was  afterwards  recalled  at  the 
instance  of  the  people,  and  Popptea,  who  wai 
resolved  on  her  ruin,  caused  her  again  to  be 
banished  to  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered  to 
kill  herself  by  opening  her  veins.  Her  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppsea.  Sui  t.  in 
Claud.  27,  in  Mr  7  and  35 — Tacit,  ^nn  12. 

OctatiXnus,  or  Octavius  Cjisar,  the  ne- 
phew of  Cesar  the  dictator.  After  the  battle 
of  Aetium  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  the  servile  senate  bestowed  upon 
him  tbe  title  and  surname  of  JJugvaius  as  ex- 
pressive of  his  greatness  and  dignity.  Ftd.  Au- 
gustus. 

Octavius,  a  Roman  officer  who  brought  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  a  prisoner  to  tbe  con- 
sul. He  was  sent  by  his  coonirymen  to  be  guar- 
dian to  Ptolemy  Eupator,  the  yonng  king  of 
Egypt,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  ar- 
rogance. He  wasassassinrtedby  Lytias,  who  was 
before  regent  of  Egypt.  The  murderer  was  sent 

to  Rome. A  man  who  opposed  Meteltus  in 

the  reduction  of  Crete  by  means  of  Pompey.  He 

was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  island A 

man  vrho  banished  Cinna  from  Rome  and  be- 
came remarkable  for  his  probihr  and  fondness  of 
discipline.  He  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  successful  rivals  M&rius  aod  Cinna. . 

;A  Roman  who  boasted  of  being  in  the 

number  of  Cssar's  murderers.  His  assertions 
were  false,  yet  he  was  punished  as  if  he  had 

been  accessary  to  the  conspiracy A  lieute^;- 

ant  of  (^rasstts  in  Parthia.  H^  accompanied  lis 
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fBoeral  to  the  foot  of  the  Varfhian  eooqiMnir, 
and  was  killed  by  the  eoemy  as  be  attempted 
to  binder  them  from  carrying  away  Crassas. 
-^— A  governor  of  Cilicia.  He  died  in  bis  pro- 
vince, and  Locullus  made  applications  to  suc- 
ceed bgo,  &c. A  tribune  of  the  people  at 

Rome,  wbom  Tib.  Gratcbus  bis  colleagoe  de- 
posed.——A  commauder  of  tbe  forces  of  Anto- 
ny against  Augustus. An  officer  wbo  ^killed 

bimself,  fiic A  tribune  of  tbe  people,  wbo 

debaodied  a  woman  of  Pontus  from  ber  bus- 
band.  Sbe  proved  unfaithful  to  him,  upon  which 
he  murdered  her.  He  was  condemned  under 
Nero.     TacU,  Jnn.  8f  Hist.^Flut  in  viHs.— 

Flor.~^Lw.  &c A  poet  in  tbe  Augustan 

age  intimate  with  Horace.  He  also  distinguiab- 
ed  bimself  as  an  historian.  HoraL  1.  Sal.  10, 
V.  88.     * 

OcTODunrra,  a  village  in  tbe  modem  country 
of  Switzerland,  now  called  MarHgny.  Ccts.  B. 
G.  3,  c.  1. 

OcTooESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  above 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  now  called  3fe^n«n- 
so.     Caa.B.q.  1,  c.  61. 
OcTOLOPHUM,  a  place  of  Greece.    Ltv.  SI. 
OcT&LVB,  one  of  tbe  Phssacians  with  Alcinous. 
Homer,  Od. 

Octf£tb,  one  of  tbe  Harpies  who  infected 
whatever  she  touched.  The  name  signifies  twift 
Afif^-  Heaiod,  Theog,  265.— .^pottod.  1,  c.  9. 
— *-A  daughter  of  Thaumas.— A  daughter 
of  Danaus. 

Ocf  ROB,  a  daughter  of  Chiron  by  Charicio, 
who  bad  tbe  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was  chang- 
ed into  t  marc.  [  Vid.  Melanippe.]  Ovid,  Met. 
f ,  v.  6S8,  Su:.— A  woman  daughter  of  Chesi- 
as,  carried  away  by  Apollo  as  she  was  going  to 
a  festival  at  Miletus. 

Odbnatus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
Be  early  inured  hinifcelf  to  bear  fatigues,  and 
by  hunting  leopards  and  wild  beasts,  be  accus- 
tomed himself  to  tbe  labours  of  a  military  life. 
He  was  faithful  to  tbe  Romans;  and  when  Au- 
lelian  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  Odenatus  warmly  interested  himself 
in  bis  cause,  and  solicited  bis  release  by  writing 
a  letter  to  tbe  conqueror  and  sending  him  pre- 
sents. The  kingiof  Persia  was  offended  at  the 
liberty  of  Odenatus;  he  tore  the  letter,  and  or- 
dered the  presents  which  were  offered  to  be 
thrown  into  a  river.  To  punish  Odenatus,  who 
had  tbe  impudence,  as  he  observed,  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  so  great  a  monarch  as  himself,  he  or- 
dered bin  to  appear  before  faim,  on  pain  of  be- 
ing devoted  to  instant  destruction,  with  all  bis 
family;^  if  he  dared  to  refuse.  Odenatus  disdain- 
ed the  summons  of  Sapor,  and  opposed  force  to 
force.  He  obtained  some  advantages  over  the 
troops  of  tbe  Persian  monarch,  and  took  his  wife 
prisoner  with  a  great  and  rich  booty.  These 
services  were  seen  with  gratitude  by  the  Ro- 
mans; and  Gallienus,  tbe  then  reigning  em- 
peror, named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the 
throne,  and  gave  tbe  title  of  Augustus  to  his 
children,  and  to  bis  wife  the  celebrated  Zeno- 
bia  Odenatus,  invested  with  new  power,  resolv- 
ed to  signalize  himself  more  conspicuoif«ly  by 
cooqaering  the  northern  barbarians,  but  his  ex- 1 
ultatioa  was  short,  and  be  pcnsbed  by  the  dagw  { 


ger  d*  oae  of  hit  relationa,  whoB  he  bad  sli^llf 
offended  in  a  domestic  entertaiameiit  He  dic4 
at  Emessa,  about  the  367th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Zenobia  ancceeded  to  all  hb  titles  and 
honours. 

Odbssus,  a  sea  port  town  at  the  west  ofthe 
Ettzine  sea  in  Lower  BAoesiai  below  the  moatfaa 
ofthe  Danube.  Ond.  1,  Tritt  9,  v.  31. 

OoBUM,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athena.  FUmr. 
5,  c.  9. 

Odiws,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiqaity,  who 
flourished  about  70  years  before  tbe  Chilstiaa 
era,  in  the  northern  patis  of  ancaeat  Gennany, 
or  (he  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was 
at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  monarcli, 
and  a  conqueror.  He  imposed  npon  the  creda- 
lity  of  his  superstitious  countrymen,  and  made 
them  believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead  to 
life,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  futurity. 
When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and  increa^ 
ed  his  fame  by  conquest,  and  by  persuasion,  he 
resolved  to  die  in  a  different  manner  from  other 
men.  He  assembled  his  friends,  and  with  tbe 
sharp  point  of  a  laaee  he  made  on  his  body  nine 
different  wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  as 
he  expired  he  declared  he  svai  going  into  Scy- 
thia,  where  he  should  beeoese  one  of  tte  immor- 
tal gods.  He  further  added,  that  he  would  pre- 
pare bliss  and  felicity  for  such  of  his  country* 
men  as  lived  a  virtaoas  life,  who  fought  with  iii- 
trepidiQr,  and  who  died  like  heroes  in  tbe  field 
of  battle.  These  injuactioas  had  die  deatred, 
effect;  his  countrymen  snperstitionaly  believed 
him,  and  always  recommended  themselves  to  Ua 
protection  whenever  diey  engaged  in  a  battle, 
and  they  entreated  him  to  receive  the  souls  ef 
such  as  had  fallen  in  war. 

Odites,  a  son  of  Ision,  killed  by  Mopaus,  at 
tbe  nupUals  of  Phrithous.  (hU  Met.  If,  v. 
467.— >A  prince  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  An- 
dromeda,   id.  ib  5,  V.  97. 

OdoIcbr,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  wbo  destroy- 
ed tbe  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  \amr 
self  king  of  Italy,  A  D.  476, 

Odomanti,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  eai- 
tera  banks  of  the  Strfmon.  Lie.  46,  e,  4. 

OoSnbs,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Odrtsjs,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abdera  and  the  river  later.  The  epidiet 
of  Odnynut  is  often  applied  to  a  Thraeian.  (hid. 
Met.  6,  V.  490, 1.  IS,  v.  664.— Slaf.  Mk.  1,  ▼. 
184.— Lto.  S9,  c.  6S. 

Odtssba,  one  of  Homer^s  epic  poems,  ia 
which  he  describes  in  24  books  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  irar, 
with  other  material  circumstances.  The  whole 
of  the  action  comprehends  no  more  than  66 
days.  It  is  not  so  esteemed  as  the  Iliad  of  that 
poet     Ytd.  Homeras. 

Odtsbevm,  a  promontoiy  of  Sicily,  at  te 
west  of  Pachyuus. 
.  CEa,  a  city  of  Africa,  now  Tripoli.   PUm.  6, 

c.  4.— Sti.  JtaL  8,  V.  267. ^Also  a  place  in 

.Sgina.     Herodoi.  6,  c  8S. 

(Eaorvs  or  (Eaobr,  the  father  of  Orpbeas 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thraee,  and  fraoi 
him  mount  Hasmos,  and  alaa  the  Hebnis,  eoe 
of  the  rivers  of  the  eountiy,  has  reeeived  the 
i^ppeUatiOD  of  GBtfriw,  though  Scnriiiay  ia  Us 
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» dtsimtai  the  ciplaBAtiM  of  Dio- 
derw,  by  ttsertiog  that  the  (Eagriai  it  a  river 
of  Thraee,  whoee  waters  rappty  the  streams  of 
the  Hebms.  Ovjd.  in  lb.  A^.^-JSpeUoH.  1, 
mg — Virg.  Q,  4,  ?.  624.— JEM.  6,  ▼.  46S.-- 
JDuHL—^jHfUotL  1,c.  3. 

(EiJVTBB,  and  (Eamthia,  a  town  ol^  Pbocis, 
where  Venus  had  a  temple.    Pays.  10,  c.  S8. 

(EkXf  a  son  of  Nanplios  and  Clymene.  He 
fvas  brother  to  Palamedes,  whom  he  acoom- 

G^ied  ID  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  death  be 
ghly  resented  on  his  retam  to  Greece,  by 
raisiog  disturbances  in  the  fluniJy  of  some  of 
the  Grecian  princes.  \  Diefyi.  CVef.— ^oUod. 
2.— tfl^n.  fab.  117. 

<EbXlia,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which 
it  received  from  king  (Ebalus,  and  thence 
(Ebalidts  puer  is  applied  to  Hyacinthus  «s  a 
native  of  the  eoontrr,  and  (Ehaiku  sanguis  is 
used  to  denominate  bis  blood.  Potts.  3,  c.  1 . — 

*3poUod.  8,  c.  10. The  same  name  is  given 

to  Tarentum,  becaose  bniit  by  a  Lacedemonian 
colony,  whose  ancestors  were  governed  by 
CEbalus.     Virg,  G.  4,  v.  126 — SU.  12,  v.  461. 

(EbXlvb,  a  son  of  ArgaJus  or  Cynortast  who 
was  king  of  Laconia.  He  married  Gorgophone 
the  daughter  of  Persons,  by  whom  he  had  Hip- 
pocoon,  Tyndaras,  kt.    Paw.  3,  c  1. — Apol- 

lod,  3,  c.  10. Asonof  Telon  and  the  nymph 

Sebetbis,  who  reigned  in  the  neigbboarhood  of 
Neapolis  in  Italy.     Virg.  ,mn.  T,  v.  734. 

CBbIhes,  a  satrap  cf   Cyrus,  against  the 

Modes.  Pdyen  7. A  groom  of  Darius  son 

of  Hystaspes.  He  was  the  cause  that  his  mas- 
ter obtained  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  his  ar- 
tifice in  making  his  horse  neigh  fint.  [Vid 
Darius  1st.]  fferodof.  3,  c.  85. -nittsftn.  l,c.  10. 

CEchIlia,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  in  La- 
conia, with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  while 
Eorylns  was  king  over  it,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  often  called  Eurytopolis. A  small 

town  of  Euboea,  where,  according  to  some, 
Eurytas  reigned,  and  not  in  Peloponnesus. 
S«ro6.  8,  9  and  10.— Flry.  JEn.  8,  v.  291.— 
(hid,  Heroid,  9,  Jtfef.  9,  v.  136.— SopAoc.  in 
Throe  U  and  Sehol, 

(EcLiDEs,  a  patronymic  of  Amphiarans,  son 
of  (Eclens      Ovid,  MeL  8,  fab.  7. 

CEcLBOB.     Vid.  Oicleus. 

(EcvMBNius,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  10th 
•entnry  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  in  2  vols. 
fo).  Paris  1631. 

CEoiiNiDiA,  a  fountain  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 

(EdIpits,  a  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes  and 
Jocasta.  As  being  descended  from  Venus  by 
liis  father's  side,  CBdipos  was  born  to  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calamities 
which  J  ono  eould  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Laius  the  father  of 
CEdipos,  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon 
SB  he  married  Jocasta,  that  he  must  perish  by 
the  hands  of  his  sou.  Such  dreadful  intelligence 
awakened  his  fears^  and  to  prevent  the  fulfill- 
ing of  (he  oracle,  be  resolved  never  to  af^roach 
Jocasta;  but  his  solemn  resolutions  were  viola- 
ted in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  The  queen  became 
pregnant,  and  Laius,  still  intent  to  stop  this 


evil,  oKdlned  his  wife  to  deshroy  her  diild  is 
soon  as  it  came  into  the  worid.  The  mother 
had  not  the  courage  to  obey,  yet  she  gave  the 
child  as  soon  as  born  to  one  of  her  domestics, 
with  erdenio  expose  him  on  the  mountains.  The 
servant  was  moved  with  pity,  but  to  obey  the 
command  of  Jocasta,  he  bored  the  feet  of  the 
child  and  suspended  him  with  a  twig  by  die 
heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  Cithseron,  wnere  he 
was  soon  found  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of 
Polybtts  king  of  Corinth.  The  shepherd  carried 
hiita  home;  and  Periboea,  the  wife  of  Polybos^ 
who  had  nb  children,  educated  him  as  her  own 
child,  with  maternal  tenderness.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  infant,  who  was  named  GSdl- 
pus»  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  his  feet, 
{•Uut  tWMo  ireJ'tf  pedes,)  soon  became  tha 
admiration  of  the  aee.  His  companions  en« 
vied  his  strength  and  his  address;  and  one  of 
them,  to  mortify  his  rising  ambition,  told  him 
he  was  an  illegitimate  cluld.  This  raised  his 
doubts;  he  asked  Periboea,  who,  out  of  tender- 
ness, told  him,  that  his  suspicions  were  ill 
founded.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  went  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was  there  told 
not  to  return  home,  for  u  he  did,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  murderer  of  bis  father,  and  the 
husband  of  his  mother.  This  answer  of  Jbc 
oracle  terrified  him;  he  knew  no  l^me  but  the 
boose  of  Polybus,  therefore  he  resolved  not  to 
return  to  Corinth,  where  such  calamities  ap- 
parently attended  him.  Hc^  travelled  towards 
Pbocis,  and  in  his  journey  met  in  ^  narrow 
road  Laius  on  a  chariot  with  his  arm-bearer. 
Laius  haughtily  ordered  (Edipus  to  make  way 
for  him.  Oedipus  refused,  and  a  contest  en- 
sue;!, in  which  Laius  and  his  arm-bearer  were 
both  killed.  As  (Bdipus  was  ignoraut  of  the 
quality,  and  of  the  rank  of  the  men  whom  lie 
had  just  killed,  he  continued  his  journey,  and 
was  attracted  to  Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the 
Sphynx.  This  terrible  i^onster,  whom  Juno 
had  sent  to  lay  waste  the  country,  [^Vid. 
Spbynx,3  resorted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  • 
Thebes,  and  devoured  all  those  who  attempted 
to  explain,  without  success,  the  enigmas  which 
he  proposed.  The  calamity  was  now  become  an 
object  of  public  concern,  and  as  the  successful 
explanation  of  an  enigma  would  end  in  the 
death  of  the  Spyhnx,  Creon,  who  at  the  death 
of  Laius  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
promised  his  crown  and  Jocasta  to  him  who  sue* 
ceeded  in  the  attempt.  The  enigma  proposed 
was  this.  What  animal  in  the  morning  walks 
upon  four  feet,  at  noon  upon  two,  and  in  the 
evening  upon  three  ?  This  was  left  for  (Edipus 
to  explain;  became  to  the  monster  and  said^ 
that  man,  in  the  morning  of  life,  walks  upon 
his  hands  and  his  feet;  when  he  has  attained  the 
years  of  manhood,  he  walks  upon  his  two  legs; 
and  in  the  evening,  he  supports  his  old  age  with 
(he  assistance  of  a  staff.  The  monster,  mor- 
tified at  the  true  explanation,  dashed  his  head 
against  a  rock  and  perished.  CEdipus  ascended 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married  Jocasta,  by 
whom  be  had  two  sons,  Polynices  and  Eteocles, 
and  two  daughters,  Ismene  and  Antigone. 
Some  years  after,  the  Theban  territories  were 
viuted  with  a  plague;  and  the  oracle  declared 
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Ibtt  it  Aoald  eetie  onl  j  wfteo  Ae  ttinteer  tf 
ItDg  Lain  was  banished  from  Ikeotia.    As  the 
death  or  Laios  bad  ocver  been  exaDined,  and 
flie  circumstances  t&at  attended  ii  never  fcoowD, 
this  taswer  of  the  oracle  was  of  the  greatest 
eoBcem  to  the  Thebans;  bat  CEdipiit,  the  IHend 
of  his  people,  resol? ed  to  overcome  efery  dif- 
ilcaltv  by  the  most  exact  ioqulries.     His  re- 
iearches  were  snccessfal,  and  he  was  soon  pro- 
ved to  be  the  morderer  of  his  Tather.    The  me- 
hmcboly    discoveir  was   rendered    the    more 
ftlarroing,  when  iEdipos  considered,  that  he 
bad  not  only  mordered  his  father,  hut  that  he 
had  committed  mcest  with  his  mother.    In  the 
excess  of  bis  grief  he  put  out  his  eyes,  as  on- 
worthrto  see  the  light,  and  banished  himself 
lh»m  Thebes,  or,  as  some  sny,  was  banished  by 
bis  own  sons.    He  retired  towards  Attica,  led 
by  bis  daughter  Antigone,  and  came  near  Oo- 
lonos,    where  there  was   a  mre  sacred  to 
the    Fories     He  remembered    that   he  was 
doomed  by  the  oraele  to  die  in  soch  a  place, 
ind  to  become  the  source  of  prosperity  to  the 
country,  in  which  his  bones  were  buried.    A 
messenger  upon  this  was  sent  to  Theseus,  king 
ef  the  coootiy,  to  inform  him  of  fhe  resolution 
of  (Edipus.     When  Theseus  arrived,  (Edipos 
acquainted  him,  with  a  prophetic  voice,  that 
the  gods  had  called  him  to  die  in  the  place 
where  he  stood;  and  to  show  the  truth  of  this  he 
walked  himself,  without  the  astistance  of  a 
guide,  to  the  spot  where  he  mn^t  expire.    Im- 
mediately the  earth  opened  and  CEdipus  din- 
appeared.    Some  suppose  that  CEdipus  had  not 
children  by  Jocasts,  and  that  the  mother  mur- 
dered herself  as  soon  as  she  knew  the  incest 
which  had  been  committed.  His  tomb  wis  near 
the  Areopagus,  m  the  age  of  Pansanias.  Some  of 
the  ancient  poets  represent  him  in  hell,  as  suf- 
fering the  punishment  which  crimes  like  his 
seemed  to  deserve     According  to  some,  the 
A)ur  children  wbieh  he  had  were  by  Enrigaoea, 
the  daughter  of  Periphas,  whom  he  married 
aAer  the  death  of  Jocasta.    ApolUd,  S,  c.  6.— 
A^n.  fab.  66,  6ic.— EtiHp.  in  Phania  flic. 
Sophori.  (Ed^.  Ty.  &  Co/,  ^flif.  Sec  — «e- 
dod.   ThiQg,   1.— Homer.   Ocf.    11,  e.  tlO.— 
Potts.  9,  c.  5,  kA.'-^nt    TMb.  8,  v.  64S.— 
Setiet,  in  (EAp^^Pindmr.  Olymp.  £.^IHod.  4, 
-^then.  6  and  10. 

(Ems,  a  daughter  of  Danaos,  by  Crino. 
tSpcUod.  * 

(Ekantrrs,  a  Ihvourite  of  young  Ptolemy 
Unz  of  Egypt. 

uuNE,  a  small  town  of  ArgoUs.    The  people 
are  called  (Eneadte. 
CEwiA,  a  river  of  Assyria,    .^mmtmi. 
CEnbus,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  iEtolia,  son  of 
PkrthaoB  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte.    He  mar- 
ried Althaea  the  daughter  of  Thestins,  by  whom 
he  had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  and  De- 
janira.    After  Althisa's  death,  he  married  Pe- 
ribcea  the  daughter  of  Hipponoos,  by  whom  he 
bad  l^deus.    In  a  general  sacrifice, , which 
CEneos  made  to  all  the  gods  upon  reaping  the 
rieh  produce  of  his  fields,  he  forgot  Diana,  and 
the  goddess  to  revenge  this  unpardonable  ae- 
glect,  incited  his  neighbours  to  take  up 
against  him,  ud  besidaa  sb«  tent  a  wild 


l»  lay  iMHte  t^  coQotiY  of  <ialftoii«    tH 

animal  was  at  la^t  kOled  by  Meleagfr  ami  th€ 
netghbourittg  pnoces  of  Greeoe,  ia  a  celebi«ied 
chace,  known  by  the  name  of  the  diase  of  IM 
GftlvdoiiiaB  boar.  Sometime  alter,  Meleagar 
died,  and  CEoeus  was  driven  from  his  kmgdott 
by  the  sona  of  his  brother  Agrios.  Diomedea, 
however,  his  grandson,  soon  restored  him  to  hit 
throne;  but  the  continual  naisflMianes  to  wUch 
he  was  exposed,  rendered  him  melanclioly.  M6 
exiled  himself  from  Calydon,  and  left  his  crown 
to  his  son-in-law  Andremon.  He  died  as  he 
was  going  to  Argotie.  His  body  was  buried  by 
the  care  of  Diomedes,  tn  a  town  of  ArgoliO 
which  from  him  received  the  name  of  (Enoe.  ft 
is  reported  that  (Eneus  received  a  visit  frooa 
Bacchus,  and  that  he  sufTered  the  god  to  enjoy 
the  favours  of  Althsea,  and  to  beeome  the  fa- 
ther of  Dejanira,  for  wbieh  Bacchus  permitted 
that  the  wine  of  which  he  was  the  patron  should 
be  called  emong  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
(Kneos  (oir^*).  Ihgjin,  fab.  \%9,-^AffMod. 
1,  c.  8.— Homer.  //.  9,  v.  689.— Di6rf.  4.— 
Potu.  I,  c  th — Ortd.  JVef.  8,  v.  610. 

CEniada,  a  town  of  Acamaoia.  lAv.  2B,  e. 
24,1  S8,c.  11. 

CEnidbs,  a  patronymic  of  Meleager  son  of 
CEneut.     Ornd.  Jiet*  8,  fab.  10. 

(EvoB,  a  nymph  who  married  Sichraa  the  son 
of  Thoas,   king  of  Lemnos.    From  her  tb« 
island  of  Sicinus  has  been  ealled  (Enoe. 
Two  villages  of  Attica  were  niso  ealled  CEnoe. 

Herodoi.  6,  e.  14.^Plm  4,  e.  7. ^A  city  of 

Aii^lis,  where  (Eoens  ded  when  driven  from 

Calvdon.     Paui.  2,  e.  26  A  tovm  of  Etis 

in  the  Peloponnesns.  Strafr. — JlpoUod,  1,  c.  8. 
—Pmu  l,6u:. 

CEMtfMAirs,  a  son  of  Man  by  Slerope  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pisa  in 
£lis,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Evatete 
daughter  of  Acrisios,  or  Eorytboa,  the  dauf^ter 
of  Danans.  He  was  informed  by  the  orade 
that  he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son-in- 
law;  therefiNpe  as  he  could  skilfully  drive  n 
chariot,  he  determined  to  marty  his  daughter 
only  to  him  who  could  ont-mn  him,  on  condi- 
tion that  all  who  entered  the  list  stioiild  agren 
to  lay  down  their  life  if  conquered.  Many  had 
already  perished;  when  Pelops  son  of  Tantalus, 
proposed  himself  He  previously  bribed  Myr- 
tilns  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  by  promisiBg 
him  the  enjoyment  of  the  favours  of  Hippo^ 
damta,  if  he  proved  victorious.  Myrtilos  gavn 
his  master  an  old  chariot,  whose  axle-tree  broke 
on  the  course,  which  wns  IVtmi  Pisa  to  die  Co- 
rinthian isthmus,  and  CEnomaus  was  kilted. 
Pelops  married  Hippodamia,  and  became  king 
of  Pisa.  As  he  expired,  (Enomaus  entreated 
Pelops  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  Myrtilus,  whicii 
was  executed.  Those  that  had  been  defeated 
when  Pelops  entered  the  list  were  Marmax, 
Alcathous,  Euryolus,  Eurymacbus,  Cnpetus, 
LasiuB,  Acrias,  Chalcodon,  Lycorgu»,  Tricolo- 
nus,  Prias,  Aristomachus,  ^Solius,  Eurythmt, 
and  Chronfus.    JfpoUod.  2,  c.  4. — Diod.  4.— 

Ptni$.  6,  c.  17,  I.   6,  c.  II,  6tc .^^mHoii. 

nkod  l.^Propert.  1,  el  2,  v.  20.-— Ond.  «i» 
A.  867.    Art,  Jim.  2,  ▼.  B.^MtnkU  S,  ▼.  TO. 
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(EirSvA,  an  anoient  naoM  of  tke  island  JBf;i« 
M.    It  if  alia  caHcd  iEtufuu    Hn^ioi.  8,  e. 

41 T^o  WHagM  or  Attioa  an  alM  ealled 

(Enooa,  or  ralber  (Eiioe.«— A  town  of  TMpbi, 
Ike  Mrdi  pl4c»  of  Ite  ayavli  ^BaoBe.    fi<ri». 

19* 

CEhovb,  a  Djmpli  of  mount  Ida,  diashter  of 
the  rivtr  Cebreoat  in  Phrygia.  At  iho  had  re- 
ceived the  gill  of  praphecT,  tiie  foretoM  to  Pa- 
nt, whom  ue  married  bemt  he  wat  discovered 
to  be  the  toB  of  Priam,  that  hit  voyage  into 
Greece  woald  be  attended  with  the  niott  terions 
ooDteqaencet,  and  the  total  ruin  of  hit  coantfyi 
and  that  be  thoald  have  reeonrte  to  her  nedlci- 
.  oal  koowledge  at  the  boor  of  death.  All  thete 
predictioot  #ere  futfllled;  and  Parft  when  he 
had  received  the  fatal  wound,  ordered  hit  body 
to  be  carried  to  (Enooe,  in  hopet  of  being  car- 
ed by  her  ossiittnce.  He  expired  as  he  came 
into  her  presence;  and  (Enone  wat  to  ttrack  at 
Che  Bight  of  bit  dead  body,  that  the  bathed  it 
with  her  tears,  and  ttabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 
She  wat  mother  of  Corytbut  by  Paris,  and  thit 
ton  peritbed  by  the  hand  of  his  father  when  be 
attempted,  at  the  inttlaadon  of  (Enone,  to  per- 
suade him  to  withdraw  his  affection  from  Helen. 
Diehft,  Crtt.-'Ovid  de  Rem.  Jmor,  t.  457. 
Beroid.  $.^Luean.  9. 

OBnOpu,  one  of  the  aacient  names*  of  the 
island  iEgina.     Ovid  Ma.  7,  v.  473. 
.  (EnopIdu,  a  matbemaUcian  of  Chios.  Dwd, 

CEnopiov,  a  son  of^AriAdoe  by  Thcsens,  or. 
according  to  others,  by  fiaccbos.  He  married 
HelicC,  by  whom  be  bad  a  daoghter  called  He- 
ro, or  Merope,  of  whom  the  giant  Orion  became 
enamoored.  The  father  onwilling  to  give  his 
daoghter  to  snch  a  lover,  and  afraid  of  provok- 
ing him  by  an  open  refbsal,  evaded  his  t|>plica- 
tioos,  and  at  last  pnt  oat  bis  eyes  when  he  was 
intoxicated.  Some  soppese  that  this  tiolence 
#aa  ollbred  to  Orion  after  he  had  dishonoured 
Merope.  (Eoopion  received  the  island  of  Chios 
from  HhadaBMnthos,  who  had  cooqaered  most 
nf  the  islands  of  the  JBgean  sea,  and  his  tomb 
fvaa  still  seen  there  in  the  age  of  Paosanias. 
Some  inppose,  and  with  more  probability,  that 
be  reigacd  not  at  Chios,  hat  at  Agina,  whrch 
from  him  was  called  (Enopia.  PliA.  wi  Ties.-* 
dfpoOod-  1«  e.  4.— /Motf.— Pans.  1,  c.  4.— 
.^dpoOoii.  JMmL  S. 

<£notiu,  the  hihabitanti  of  (EnotHa. 
CBnotma,  a  part  of  Italy  which  was  aftei^ 
wards  called  Liieanta.  It  received  this  name 
IWmi  (BaoCrvs  the  ton  of  Lyeaon,  who  settled 
lliftce  with  a  colony  of  Arcndiant.  The  (Eno- 
triant  aflerwardt  qpread  themselves  into  Um- 
Ma  and  nt  Ihr  at  Latiam,  and  the  coontry  of 
the  Saliiaat,  aceonKng  to  some  writers.  The 
name  of  (Enotria  it  tometimet  applied  to  Italy. 
That  part  of  Italy  where  CEnotmt  tettied,  wat 
before  inhabited  by  the  Antooet.  £>ionys.  Hal, 
1,  e.  II.— Pom.  1,  e.  S.— P^. Mn.  1,  v.  696. 
I.  7,  T.  86.— Aof.  8,  V.  2S0. 

(EmrrnlDftt,  two  bimII  itiaadt  oa  the  coatt 
«f  Lncanla,  where  tome  of  tte  Romaai  wera 


bf  An  vmg0Nm»  They  were  calM 
itcia  aad  I^utia. 

<EiidTtut,  a  ton  of  Lyeaon  of  Arcadia.  Ha 
patted  into  Magna  Grsscia  with  a  colony,  and 
gave  the  name  of  (Eaotria  to  that  pmrt  of  the 
coanfey  when  he  tattled.  IXtiiys.  Hal.  l,e.  II. 
— Fmw.  I,  e.  9. 

CBiivtjB,  tmall  itiandt  near  Cbiot.    Plifi-  6, 

c.  SI.— T^ucfd*  S* Others  oa  the  coast  of 

the  Petoponnesos,  near  Messcnia.  .Afein,  2,  o. 
17.— PKn.  4,  c.  1«. 

(Eovus,  a  son  of  Licymnios,  killed  at  Spar- 
ta, where  he  aeconwanied  Herealesjand  at  tha 
hero  had  promised  Licymnius  to  briog  bsKlc  hit 
ton,  he  burnt  the  body,  and  preseated  the  athel 
to  the  aJBietod  father.  From  thit  ehrcanNtaaea 
arote  a  oottom  of  bomiog  the  dead  among  the 

Oreekt.  ScAol.  Aomcf .  //.- ^A  tmall  riier  of 

Laeonia.     lie.  94,  e.  £8. 

<EaoB,  an  itiand  of  Bccotia  formed  by  the 
Atopnt.    Unodot.  9,  c.  60. 

€Sta,  now  Banina,  a  celebrated  mouetaaa 
between  Tbettaly  aad  Macedonia,  upon  which 
Ucrealet  bnmt  himself.  Its  height  has  given  oc*' 
casioB  to  the  po^ts  to  fcigo  that  the  son,  raooa, 
and  Stan  rose  behiod  it.  Mount  (Eta,  properly 
speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  mountains  which 
rans  from  the  straits  of  Thermopylx  and  the 

Klf  of  Malia,  in  a  western  direction,  to  mount 
tdat,  and  from  thence  to  the  bay  of  Ambro- 
eia.  The  straits  or  passes  of  mount  (£u  are 
called  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  from  the  hot 
baths  aad  mineral  waters  which  are  in  the 
neighbonrhood.  These  passes  are  not  more  than 
26  feet  ia  breadth.  Mtla,  2,  c.  9.— Cotu^l  68, 
V.  64.— 4po(lod.  2,  c.  7.-.Paiis.  10,  c  20,  lie. 
— Oind.  Hsroid.  9,  Met.  2,  v.  216, 1.  8,  v.  204, 
&c.— Fiiy.  Ed.  8— Pttn.  26,  c.  6.—Seneca. 

inMtd. — Liiean.  3.  6ic. A  small  town  at 

the  foot  of  Mount  (Eta  near  Thermopylse. 

(ErfLvs,  or  (ETfLUM,  a  town  of  Laooilia, 
which  received  its  aame  from  (Etylut,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Ai^gos.  Sertpis  had  a  temple  there. 
PoMt.  8,c.  26. 

OraLLtJS,  a  man  whom,  though  unpolished, 
Horace  represents  at  a  character  exemplary  for 
witdom,  economy,  and  moderation/  /foraf.  2, 
tat.  2,  V.  2. 

Ofi,  a  aation  of  Ckrmaay.  TmeU'  dt  Germ, 
28. 

OoooLXpit,  a  navigable  river  flowing  ffom 
the  Alps.    Sirob.  6. 
.  OoDoRvs,  a  king  of  Egypt. 

Oglosa,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  east 
of  Corsica,  famoas  for  wine,  and  now  called 
Monte  Chriito.     PUn.  9,  c.  6. 

Oomus,  a  name  of  Hercales  among  the 
Gaols.    Lucian.  in  Here. 

Ogoa,  a  deity  of  Mylassa  in  Caria,  under 
whose  temple,  at  wat  tappoted,  the  tea  patted. 
Pws.  8,  c.  10. 

OouLNiA  LEX,  by  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulniat,  tri- 
bnnet  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  469.  It  incf  eas- 
ed the  namber  of  Pontificet  and  augurs  from 
foar  to  nine.    The  addition  was  made  to  both 

orders  from  plebeian  families A  Roman 

lady  at  poor  at  the  was  latdvioot.  Ju».  6,  v. 
961. 

Oofeu,  a  calebratad  Bonarcb,  the  most  an- 
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cieBtoflliiMetlifttreigDediBGfwee*  He  was 
MNi  of  TerrA,  or,  u  Moie  tuppotc,  oC  Neptane, 
>  and  muTieJ  Tbebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
11«  r>i(;ned  id  BoeoDa,  which,  from  hin,  ii 
■ometimei  called  OgygU^  aad  his  power  wai 
alto  exteoded  over  Attica.  It  ii  fappoaed  that 
be  waft  of  Egypiiao  or  PhceDieian  eztractioa; 
bat  bit  origio,  at  well  at  the  age  in  which  he 
lired,  aod  the  daratioo  of  hii  reign,  are  lo  ob- 
teare  aad  aokaowa,  tb%t  the  epithet  of  Og^^ 
if  often  applied  to  e? ery  thing  of  dark  antiqui* 
tf.  lo  the  reigo  of  Ogyget  there  wat  a  deluge, 
which  M  inaodated  the  territories  of  Attica, 
Ihat  thai  remained  waste  for  near  200  years. 
This,  thoagh  it  is  ?eiy  oncertaia,  is  soppoted  to 
hare  happed  about  1764  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  previous  to  the  delude  of  Deuca- 
lion. According  to  some  writers,  it  was  owing 
to  the  ofcrflowing  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 
country.  The  reign  of  Ugyges  was  alto  marired 
by  an  nncoaunoa  appearance  in  the  heavens, 
and  as  it  is  reported,  the  planet  Venus  changed 
her  colour,  diameter,  figure,  aod  her  course. 

Varro,  de  R.  R.  S,  c  1.— Pans .  9,  c  6 jSug. 

dsCia.  X>  18,aLC 

Oof  «▲,  a  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of 

Thebes  in  Boeotia.    Lveon.  1,  v.  615. One 

of  the  daughters  of  Niobe  aad  Amphioa,  change 

ed  into  stones,     ^oilod. — Pom.  6,  c  8. 

An  ancient  name  of  Boeotia,  from  Ogyges 
who  reigned  there.^^Tbe  iiland  of  Calypso, 
apposite  the  promontory  of  Laciniom  in  Magna 
Grascia,  where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked,  the 
situatiOB,  and  even  the  existence  of  Calypso's 
island,  is  disputed^  by  some  writers.  PHn.  5, 
c.  IQ^^Homir,  Od,  1,  v.  62  and  86, 1.  6,  t. 
S64. 

Ootais,  ao  island  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

OiCLODs,  a  son  of  Aotiphates  and  Zeuxippe, 
who  married  Hypermnestra,  dnughter  of  Tbes- 
tins,  by  whom  he  bad  iphianira,  Polybcea,  and 
Amphiaraus.  He  was  killed  by  Laomedon  whea 
defending  the  ships  which  Hercules  had  brought 
to  Asia  wben  he  made  war  against  Troy.  Ho- 
mcr.  Od.  16.— Diod  4.^JSpoUoiL  I,  c.  8,  1. 3, 
e.  6.— ^mit.  6,  c.  17. 

OiLBUs,  a  king  of  the  Locrians.  His  father's 
name  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother's  Agria- 
Dome.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom  be  had 
Ajax,  called  Oiiew  from  his  father,  to  discri- 
Bsinate  him  from  Ajaz  toe  son  of  Telamon.  He 
had  also  anotEer  son  called  Medon,  by  a  eourte- 
xan  called  Rhene.  Oileus  was  one  of  die  Ar- 
gonauts. Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  46 — ApolUm.  1.— 
Hyguu  fab.  14  and  18 — Homer.  IL  IS  and  16. 
^^poUod,  S,  c.  10. 

Olanb,  one  of  the  mouths  of  die  Po. A 

moontain  of  Armenia. 
*  Olakub,  a  town  of  Lesbos. 

Olastra ,  a  people  of  lodia.  I^icaii.  S,  t. 
249 — PUn.  6,  c  20. 

Olba,  or  OLBtJs,  a  town  of  Cilicia. 

Olbia,  a  town  of  Sarmatia  at  the  conflaeace 
of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borystheaes,  about  16 
miles  from  the  sea  according  to  Pliny.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Boryttlymet  and  MUttoj^tMt 
because  peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony,  and  is 
now  supposed  to  be  Oczakow.  8trob,  7. — PUn. 
4,  e,  Ui A  toini  of  Bithynia.    MeU,  1,  c. 


It.  — AtowBoTGalUaNai 

2,  c.  6.— The  capital  of  Sardinia. 

dim. 

Olbivs,  a  river  of  Arcadia.    Pavi.  8,  e.  14. 

Olbos,  one  of  i&eta*s  aoxiliaKks.  Vd.  R  6, 
T.  6S9. 

Olcrdiium,  or  Olcimiuii,  now  Daldgas,  a 
towB  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  lit.  4S,  c 
26. 

Olbadbs,  a  people  of  Spaia.     lie  21,  c.  S. 

OlbXbos,  or  OUaos,  one  of  (be  Cydadct, 
about  16  miles  ia  cireomfereoce,  separated  fifom 
Pares  by  a  strait  of  sevea  miles.  Vvg.  jBh.  S, 
V.  126.--Omd  Met.  7,  v.  469.— ;SKni6.  10 — 
Plm.  4,  c.  12. 

Olbatbum,  a  town  of  Spaia,  near  Sagaalum. 
Stnh. 

Olbk,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  who  flourished 
some  time  before  the  age  of  On^hens.  aad  com- 
posed many  hymns,  tome  of  which  were  regu- 
larly  sung  at  Delphi  on  solemn  oocasioas.  Scxne 
suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  established 
die  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  first 
delivered  oracles.     Herodai,  4,  c.  36. 

Olknics,  a  LemaiBB,  killed  by  M»  wift.  FoL 
Fi,  2.  V.  164. 

Ol^nos,  a  sob  of  Vulcan,  who  BMrried  Le- 
thsea,  a  beauiiiVil  woman,  who  prefctred  herself 
to  the  goddesses  She  aad  her  husband  were 
changed  into  stones  by  the  deities.  Oaid.  iAfef . 
10,  V.  68.^— A  famous  soodiaayer  of  £truria. 
Piifi.  28,  c.  2 

Olenvs,  or  Olbnum,  a  town  of  Pdoponae- 
sus,  between  Pstra  and  Cyncnc.  The  goat 
Amalthsea,  which  was  made  a  constellation  by 
Jupiter,  is  called  Oleaio,  from  its  residesce 
there.  Paw.  7,  c.  22.— Ovid.  Met.  3. — Strab. 
8.— ^djpoUod.  1,  c  8 Another  in  JStolia. 

Olborus,  one  of  the  Cjdades,  oow  ^nii 
Pmre. 

Oloasts,  a  mountain  of  Galatia. 

Oliotbtis,  a  town  of  Peloponoesat. 

Olinthus,  a  town  of  Macedoaia. 

Ousipo,  now  Lis6oii,  a  town  of  aii»eat 
Spain  on  the  Tagus,  suraamed  FekUHa  Mia, 
{PUn.  4,  c.  22,)  and  called  by  some  Clymippoy 
and  said  to  be  founded  by  Ulysses.  Mdm^  S,  c. 
1.— Soltniu,  SS. 

Olitingi,  a  town  of  Lositania.  Jfets,  5,  c  I . 

OlTzon,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  ia  Tbeawly^ 

ImOVMT. 

T.  Ollius,  the  father  of  Poppca,  dedroyed 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  vrith  Sejanos,  Slc 

TadL  Ann.  IS,  c.  46. A  river  risin|(  ia  the 

Alps,  aad  falling  into  the  Po,  now  called  the 
Oglvo.  PUn.  2,  c.  lOS. 

OllovIco,  a  prince  of  GanI,  called  Oia  friend 
of  the  republic  by  the  Roman  senate.  C^a.  & 
G.  7,  c.  31. 

Olmia,  a  pronumtory  near  Moi^ra. 

Olmius,  a'river^of  Bocotia,  aear  Helicoa,  sa- 
cred to  the  Muses.    Stat.  TkA.  7,  v.  «84. 

Oloo8son,bow  AUeeemtj  a  townof  Magweasa. 
Horn. 

Olophtxos,  a  toihi  of  Macedoaia,  oik  nast 
Atbos.    Htrodot.  7.  c.  22. 

Olpjb,  a  fortified  place  of  EpifV,  b«w  F^ 
Cmtri. 
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Olo,  (wUif,)  ft  town  at  the  WMt  of  Crete. 
OLnmvMy  a  place  of  Deloa.— Another  in 
Sjiuofe* 

OLTMm,  (onun,)  celebrated  games  which 
leeeived   their  name,    either  from  Olympia, 
where  tiiey  were  obsenred,  or  from  Japiter 
Olympios,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  They 
were,  according  to  tome,  iastituted  by  Jupiter, 
a(ter  hii  Yiclory  orer  the  Titaos,  and  first  ob- 
senred by  the  Idci  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1463.  Some 
attribnte  the  institution  to  Pelops,  after  he  bad 
obtaioed  a  victory  over  CBnomaus  and  married 
Uippodamia;  but  the  more  probable,  and  indeed 
the  more  received  opinion  is,  that  they  were  first 
established  by  Hercules  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Olympigs,  aAer  a  victoiy  obtained  over  Augias, 
B.  C.  12Sf .    Strabo  objects  to  this  opinion,  by 
observing,  that  if  they  bad  been  esteblished  in 
the  age  of  Homer,  the  poet  woold  have  undoubt* 
ly  spoken  of  them,  as  he  is  in  every  particular 
careful  to  mentioB  the  amusemenU  and  diver- 
sions of  the  ancient  Greeks.  But  they  were  ne* 
gfected  after  their  fint  institntioB'  by  Hercules, 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  them  according  to 
many  writen,  till  Iphitos,  in  the  age  of  the  law- 
giver of  Sparta,  renewed  them,  and  instituted 
the  celebration  with  greater  solemnity.    This 
retnstitation,  which  happened  B,  C.  884,  forms 
a  celebrated  epoch  in  Grecian  history,  and  is 
the  beginniog  of  the  Olympiads.    [Kid.  Olym- 
pias.3  They,  however,  were  neglected  for  some 
time  after  the  age  of  Iphitns,  till  Cormbus,  who 
<obtaiaed  a  victory  B.  C.  176,  reiostituted  them 
to  be  regularly  and  oonstantly  celebrated.  The 
care  and  sapertntendance  of  the  games  were  in- 
trusted to  the  people  of  Elis,  tilt  they  were  ex- 
cittded  by  the  Piseans  B.  C.  864,  after  the  de- 
atmctioBofPisa.    These  obteined  g^t  privi- 
leges from  this  appointment;  they  were  in  dan- 
ger neither  of.  violence  nor  war,  but  they  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  possessions  without  mo- 
lestatioo,  as  the  games  were  celebrated  within 
Iheir  territones.  Only  one  person  superintended 
titi  the  50tb  olympiad,  when  two  were  appomt- 
ed.     In  the  103d  olympiad,  the  number  was  in- 
creaaed  to  twelve,  according  to  the  number  of 
4ht  tribes  of  Elis.    But  in  the  following  olym- 
piad, they  were  reduced  to  eight,  and  afiei^- 
wartts  increased  to  ten,  which  number  contioa- 
ed  till  the  reign  of  Adrian.    The  presidents 
were  obliged  solemnly  to  svrear,  that  they  won^d 
act  impartially,  and  not  take  any  bribes,  or  dis- 
corer  why  they  rejected  some  of  the  combatants. 
Tbej  generally  sat  naked,  and  held  before  them 
tbe  crown  which  was  prepared  for  the  conquer- 
or.    There  were  also  certain  officen  to  keep 
Igood  order  and  regularity,  called  «xt;T«i,  much 
the  aame  as  the  Roman  lietors,  of  whom  the 
ebicf  waa  called  aavta^;^*?.    No  wompn  were 
permitted  to  appear  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Oljmpian  games,  and  whoever  dared  to  trespass 
f  ilia  law,  vras  immediately  thrown  down  from 
tt  rocir.  This,  however,  was  sometimes  neglect- 
eel,  for  are  find  not  only  women  present  at  the 
oelcbration,  but  also  some  among  the  comba- 
tauitoy  and  some  rewarded  with  the  crown.  Ilie 
|->«-epakratioQs  for  ttiese  festivals  were  great.  No 
j^^mmm  was  penritted  to  enter  the  liato  if  he  had 
rtoC  regularly  ezerdsed  himself  ten  months  be- 


fece  die  oelebntioii  at  die  paUie  gymottifiB 
of  Elis.  No  unfair  dealings  were  allowed,  and 
whoever  attempted  to  brifis  his  adversary,  waa 
subjected  to  a  severe  fine.  No  criminals,  nor 
saeh  as  were  connected  with  impieos  and  guil- 
ty persons,  were  sufi*ered  to  present  themselves 
as  combatants;  and  even  the  father  and  relations 
were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  Would  have  re- 
course to  no  artifice  which  might  decide  die  vic- 
tory in  favour  of  their  friends.  The  wrestlers 
were  appointed  by  lot.  Some  little  balls,  super- 
scribed with  a  letter,  were  thrown  into  a  silver 
urn,  and  such  as  drew  the  same  letter  were 
obliged  to  contend  one  with  the^  other.  He  who 
had  an  odd  letter  remained  the  last,  and  he  0^ 
ten  had  the  advantage,  as  he  was  to  eoeonnter 
the  last  who  had  obtained  the  superiority  over 
his  adversary.  He  was  called  i<^«/|>oc>  In  these 
games  were  eihibited  running,  leaping,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  and  the  throwing  of  the  qooit,  which 
was  called  altogether  artp4'a<d-xov,  or  ^in^uei^ 
timm.  Besides  these,  there  were  horse  and  cha- 
riot races,  and  also  contentions  in  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  the  fine  arts.  The  only  reward  that 
the  conqueror  obtained,  was  a  crown  of  olive; 
which,  as  some  suppose,  was  in  memoiy  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  which  Were  accomplished 
for  the  universal  good  of  mankind,  and  for  which 
the  hero  claimed  no  other  reward  bur  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  the  friend  of  humani- 
ty. So  small  and  trifling  a  reward  stimulated 
courage  and  virtue,  and  was  more  the  source  of 
great  honours  than  the  most  unboofided  trea- 
sures. The  statues  of  the  conquerors,  called 
OlyropioDicie,  were  erected  at  Olympia,  in  the 
sacred  wood  of  Jupiter.  Their  return  home  was 
tbotof  a  warlike  conqueror;  they  were  drawn 
in  a  chariot  by  four  horses,  and  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  acclamations.  Their 
entrance  into  dieir  native  city  was  not  through 
the  gates,  but,  to  make  it  more  grand  and  more 
solemn,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls.  Paint- 
ers and  poets  were  employed  in  celebrating 
their  names;  and  indeed  the  victories  severally 
obtained  at  Olympia  are  the  subjects  of  the  most 
beautiful  odes  of  Pindar.  The  combatants  were 
naked;  a  scarf  was  originally  tied  round  their 
waist,  but  when  it  had  entangled  one  of  the  ad- 
versaries, and  been  the  cause  that  he  lost  die 
victory,  it  was  laid  aside,  and  no  regard  was 
paid  to  decency.  The  Olympic  games  were  ob- 
served every  fifth  year,  or  to  speak  with  greater 
exactness,  after  a  revolution  of  four  years,  and 
in  the  first  month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  oon« 
dnued  for  five  successive  days.  As  they  were 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the 
festivals  of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  won- 
derful that  they  drew  so  many  people  together, 
not  only  inhabitants  of  Greece,  but  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  countries.  Find. 
Olymp,  1  and  2.—8trah,  8.— Ptms.  5,  c.  61, 
&c.— Diod.  1,  &e.— P/td.  in  The$,  Lye.  &c.~ 
JElim.  r,  H,  10,  V.  I.— Cic.  Twe,  1,  c.  46. 
— iMeian,  de  Gym*  Tzetz  in  LyeopAr. — JSri^ 
iottl.'-Sua.  Tktb.  6.— C.  J^tp  in  Pr.tf.-^Virg, 
O.  S.  V.  49.— —A  town  of  Elis  in  Peloponne- 
sus, where  Jupiter  had  a  temple  with  a  cele- 
brated statue  60  cubits  high,  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  die  world.    The  olympie 
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miere  oMMrated  in  tte 

.  «—?•!«.  S,  C.  8. 
OLrsuvAf,  a  certaiii  «p«oe  oi  timt  wUch 
elapsed  beineoo  the  colebnUioB  of  Ibe  Olympic 
g«Ea£9.  Tke  (AympiC  gWQtti  were  celebralecl 
after  tbe  eacpiratioa  of  ((»ttr  eonple(e  yean, 
ivhonce  some  have  said  that  tbej  were  ohMrved 
every  fifth  year.  This  period  of  tiiae 
Olympiad,  aod  beeame  a  celebrated  era  anong 
Ibe  Greeltt,  who  oompiKed  Ibeir  tkae  by  it.  T^e 
CQBtoBi  of  reoboniog  time  by  the  eelebratioo  af 
Ibe  Olympic  gamei  wai  not  introdaced  at  tbe 
fine  instittttioB  of  tbeie  festivals,  bot  to  speak 
accaretely,  only  the  year  in  wbicli  Gonsbut  ob- 
tained tbe  priae.  This  olympiad,  vbich  bas  al- 
ways been  reckoned  the  Ant,  fetl,  according  to 
tbe  accurate  ^ad  leaned  computatloas  of  some 
of  tbe  modems,  exactly  136  years  befiire  tbe 
Christian  era,  in  the  year  of  tbe  Jaliaa  period 
99SS,  and  tS  yean  before  Ibe  building  of  Eome. 
The  games  were  exhibited  at  tbe  time  of  the 
fall  moon,  next  after  the  sunuuer  solstice;  there- 
fore tbe  olympiads  were  of  unequal  lengths,  be- 
cause the  time  of  the  fall  moon  dUfen  11  days 
every  year,  and  lor  that  reason  they  sometimes 
began  the  next  day  after  the  solstice,  and  at 
other  times  four  weeks  after.  The  computa- 
tions by  olympiads  ceased ,  as  some  suppose,  after 
the  d64ib,  in  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  uni venal ly  adopted,  not  only  by  the 
Greeks,  but  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, though  still  Uic  Pythian  games  served  as 
an  epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to  tbe 
BceotiaoB,  the  Nemeao  games  to  the  Argives 
and  Arcadians,  and  the  Isthmian  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  inhabitants  of  .the  Peloponnesiaa 
isthmus.  To  tbe  olympiads  history  is  mueh  in- 
debted. They  have  served  to  fix  the  time  of 
many  momentous  events,  and  indeed  before  this 
method  of  computing  time  was  observed,  eveiy 
page  of  history  is  mostly  fabnious,  and  filled 
with  obscurity  and  contradiction,  and  ao  true 
chronological  account  can  be  properly  establish- 
ed and  maintained  with  certainty.  The  mode 
of  comptttation,  which  was  used  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  olympiads  and  of  the  consalar 
fasti^  of  Rome,  was  more  usefiil  as  It  was  more 
univenal;  but  while  the  era  of  tbe  creation  of 
tbe  world  prevailed  in  the  east,  tbe  western  na- 
tions in  tbe  6th  century  began  to  adopt  with 
more  propriety  the  Christian  epoch,  which  was 
propagated  in  tbe  8lh  century,  and  at  last,  in 
the  lOtb,  became  legal  and  popular.-.—— A  cele- 
brated woman  who  was  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Epirus,  and  who  married  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia, by  whom  she  had  Alexander  tbe  Great. 
Her  haughtiness,  and  more  probably  her  infi- 
delity, obliged  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and  to 
marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  king  Attains. 
Olympias  was  sensible  of  this  injury,  and  Alex- 
ander showed  bis  disapprobation  of  bis  father^s 
measures  by  retiring  Irom  tbe  court  to  bis  mo- 
ther The  murder  of  Philip,  which  soon  follow- 
ed this  disgrace,  aod  which  some  have  attribute 
to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias,  was  productive  of 
the  greatest  extravagancies.  The  queen  paid 
the  highest  honour  to  her  husband's  murderer. 
She  gathered  his  mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown 
of  gold  on  hii  head,  and  laid  hia 


aodflr,  9^  had  aaeceidad  his  Mier,  wpM,  hi 
some  instances,  offensive  to  Olympias;  bat,  when 
4he  amhitioa  of  her  son  waa  cwpcnved,  she  4iid 
Aot  acniple  to  deelave  puhlidy,  that  Akxandf^ 
was  aot  the  soa  of  Phili|i,  but  that  he  was  iha 
o&priog  of  an  enormooa  aeipcut  niueb  had 
aupewaatmaily  lotrodnced  itaelf  into  her  bed. 
H^iea  Alniander  was  dead,  Olympias  seized 
the  govenmieat  of  Macadoaia*  «Dd,  to  establisli 
har  uaprpation,  she  emelly  pat  to  death  Aridena, 
with  his  wife  fiurydiee,  as  also  Nieanor,  the 
brother  of  Cassander,  with  one  hnadred  leading 
men  af  Mieedoa^  who  were  ipimical  to  her  in- 
teee^t.  8oeh  harbaritiea  did  not  loqg  ramala 
unpanished;  Casaaader  honeyed  her  in  J^dna, 
vdiere  she  had  netined  with  the  reawins  of  her 
family,  and  she  was  obliged  ta  aarraader  after 
ae  obstinate  siege.  The  ooaqaefor  ordered  her 
to  he  aocosed,  aad  to  be  pat  to  death.  A  bodf 
of  too  aoldien  were  directed  to  pat  Uie  bloody 
ooamwads  iato  execatioa,  bat  the  spleadaor  and 
B^esiy  of  die  qaeea  diaacmed  their  coeiaga, 
and  she  svas  at  last  massacred  by  those  whoaa 
she  had  cmelly  deprived  of  their  chilclreB,  aboAt 
916  yean  befoce  «he  Christian  era.  Juim,  7, 
c.  6, 1.  $,  e.  l^-^Pkd.inJiUx.-^-CmL'^Pmm. 
——A  fimntain  of  Arcadia,  which  iowed  far 
one  year  and  die  next  waa  diy.  Paul.  6,  c  S9. 

Oltmfiodo  Alfa,  a  masician,  who  tapght  Epet- 
nuBoadas  music.  C.  ASpp.— A  mdiva  of  The- 
bes, in  Egrpt,  who  flourished  under  Ihaadasiaa 
2d,  aad  wrote  28  books  of  histaiy,  ia  Gnek, 
beginning  with  the  seventh  oananiiliip  of  lloafr> 
rius,  and  the  seeond  of  Thaodasiaa,  to  die  pened 
when  Valentiniaa  was  made  amperar.  Hawrale 
also  aa  aooount  af  an  embassy  to  aoaie  af  the 
barbarian  nations  of  the  north,  &c.  His  s^ 
is  cenanred  by  some  as  low,  and  unwwl^  of  «i 
historian.  The  commaatariea  of  Olympiodonia 
on  the  MtUora  of  Aristotle,  were  adited  apad. 

Aid.  1660,  in  fol. An  AdMniaa  afiear,pr^ 

sent  at  the  batde  of  Platma,  whacehahahaTed 
with  gpreat  valour.    Plat. 

Olthfiits,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
where  the  god  had  a  eeletoated  temple  aad 
stotue,  whidi  passed  for  one  of  the  aevaa  svqa- 
den  of  the  worid.    It  was  the  work  af  Phidiaa. 

Pans.  7,  c.  2. A  native  of  Carthage,  called 

also  Nemesianos.     Fid.  Nemesiaaur A  f»> 

voorite  at  the  court  of  Honorias,  irha  was  the- 
cause  of  Stilicho's  death. 

Olympus,  a  physician  of  Cleopatra,  queea  af 
Egypt,  who  wroto  some  historical  treadses.  PUd. 

tn  Jlnt€n. A  poet  and  musUaan  of  Mysaa, 

son  of  Meon  and  disciple  to  Marsyaa.  He  lived 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  distingnisbad  him- 
self by  his  amatory  elegies,  his  hymas,  and  par- 
ticnlarty  tbe  beautiful  ain  which  he  campoaad, 
and  which  were  still  preserved  in  the  age  af 
Aristophmics.  Plato  tis  .Mi.— .dristot.  Pot  6. 
.— Aaother  mosiciaa  of  Phvygia,  who  lived  ia 
the  age  of  Midas.  He  is  freqneatly  coafoaaded 

with  tbe  preeediag.    PoUux.  4,  e.  16. ^A 

son  of  Hmiles  and  Enboea.  Jfpoltod,  A 
atoantaia  of  Macedoaia  aad  Thessaiy,  bow  £a^ 
eka.  The  aneieats  supposed  diat  it  toachad  the 
heavens  with  its  top;  and,  ftom  that  cfrenai- 
ataaae,  they  have  placed  tba  reaidaace  of  the 
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fodi  tae,  wi  iMie  flude  it  llM  cowt  of  Ji^ii- 
ter.  U  if  aboui  one  mile  and  a  half  in  perfiea- 
diculv  lieig^t)  and  is  cofered  with  pleasant 
wtwdii  cares,  aod  grottos.  On  the  top  of  the  : 
nMNUlain,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  poets, 
there  was  neither  wind  nor  rain,  iior  clouds^  but ' 
fto  eternal  spring.  Homer-  U.  I,  Btc-^Vvrg. 
•fin.  2, 6,  iL4i*—Ooid.  MH^-Lucan,  S.—MeU^  i 

S,  e.  3 — Sirtb,  8. A  moontain  of  Mjreia,  I 

called  the  Mysiao  Oljmpus,  a  name  it  still  pre- 

serTM. Another,  in  Elis. Another,  in 

Arcadia.— —And  another,  in  the  island  of  Cj- 
pnis,  now  S«mU  Crou,  Some  suppose  the 
Olympus  of  Mysia  and  of  Cilicia  to  be  the  same. 
•——A  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
OLnipusA,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.  JipoUod* 
Oltntbus,  a  celebrated  town  and  republic 
of  Macedonia,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula 
e^  Pallene.  It  became  famous  for  its  flourishing 
situation,  and  for  its  frequent  disputes  with  the 
Athenians,  the  Lacedssmonians,  and  with  king 
Philip,  who  destroyed  it,  and  sold  the  inhabit- 
anU  for  slaves.  Cic.  in  Verr.—PliU,  de  Ir.  coh. 
&c.— JHste,  2,  c.  fL.'^HffroAot.  1,  c  127.~Curt 
8,  c.  9. 

Oltrab,  a  riTer  near  Thermopylae,  which,  as 
the  myihologists  report,  attempted  to  eiitinguish 
the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercules  was  con- 
earned.  Strob,  8. 
Oltzom,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 
Oiiijtius,  a  Lacedaemonian  sent  to  Darius, 
flu.     Cwrt,  S,  c.  IS. 

Ohbi  and  Tbnttba,  two  neighbouring  cities 
of  Egypt,  whose  inhabitants  were  always  in  dis- 
cord one  with  another.     Juo.  15,  t.  35. 
Ombri.    Vid.  Umbri. 

09idf.a  or  HomSlb,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly. 
Fjfg.  JEiik.  7,  ▼.  675. There  were  some  fes- 
tivals called  HomoUia,  which  were  celebrated 
in  BoBotia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  surnameJ  Ho- 


Omopbaoia,  a  festival  in  honom*  of  Bacchus. 
The  word  signifies  the  eaUng  of  raw  flesh-  Vid, 
Dionysia. 

OmthIlk,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Jardaous.     She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his 
deaths,  left  her  miktress  of  his  kingdom.     Om- 
pbale  had  been  informed  of  the  great  exploits 
of  Hercnies,  aod  wished  to  see  so  illustrious  a 
Jiero.     Her  wish  was  soon  gratified.    After  the 
miyrder  of  fiurytas,  Hercules  fell  sick,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  that  he  might  re- 
cover his  health,  and  the  right  use  of  his  senses. 
Mercury  was  commissioned  to  sell  him,  and  Om- 
pbale  bought  him,  and  restored  him  to  liberty. 
The  hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistress, 
and  the  qneen  favoured  his  passion,  and'  had  a 
soo  by  him,  wboo)  some  call  Agclaus,  and  others 
X*amoD      Eiom  this  soo  were  descended  Cyi;e8 
and  Cronus;  but  this  opinion  is  difierent  from 
the  account  which  makes  these  Lydian  monarebs 
spring  frt^m  Airbus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  MuMs, 
one  of  ihe  female  servants  of  Omphale.    Her- 
cules is  represented  l>y  the  poets  as  so  despe- 
rately enamoured  of  the  queeti,  that,  to  conci- 
liate her  esteem,  he  spins  by  her  side  among  her 
women,  while  she  covers  herself  with  the  lion^s 
skio,  aod  arms  herself  with  the  club  of  the  hero, 
and  often  strikes  him  with  her  sandals  for  the 


with  whieh  he  boldt  the  dialii; 
&c.  Their  fondness  was  mutual.  As  they  once 
travelled  together,  they  came  to  a  grotto  on 
mount  Tmolus,  where  the  queen  dressed  herself 
in  the  habit  of  her  lover,  and  obliged  him  to 
appear  in  a  female  garment.  After  they  had 
supped,  they  both  retired  to  rest  in  dilferent 
rooms,  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  morrow  to  Bacchus 
required.  In  the  night,  Faonus,  or  rather  Pan, 
who  was  enamoured  of  Omphale,  introduced 
himself  into  the  cave.  He  went  to  the  bed  of 
the  queen,  but  the  lioo^s  skin  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  the  dress  of  Hercules,  and  therefore  he 
repaired  to  the  bed  of  Hercules,  in  hopes  to  find 
there  the  object  of  his  afiection.  The  female 
dress  of  Hercules  deceived  him,  and  he  laid 
himself  down  by  his  side.  The  hero  was  awaked, 
and  kicked  the  intruder  into  the  middle  of  the 
cave.  The  noise  awoke  Omphale,  and  Fannus 
was  discovered  lying  on  the  ground,  greatly  dis- 
appointed and  ashamed.  Ond,  Ftut.  2,  v.  305, 
^LC-^-ApMod.  1,  c.  9,  I.  2,  c.  l.^Diod,  4.— 
Propert.  3,  el.  U,  v.  17. 

Omphalos,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to  Ju* 
piter,  on  the  border  of  the  river  Triton.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  umbilical  chord  (o/u- 
PAKo()  of  Jupiter,  which  fell  there  soon  after 
his  birdi.    Dtod. 

Omphis,  a  king  of  India,  who  delivered  him- 
self up  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Curt.  8,  c.  12. 

ONiBOH,  or  OsMmvm,  a  promontory  and  town 
of  Dalmatia.    Lto.  43,  c.  19. 

OmIkus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  married  Ariadne  after  she  had  been 
abandoned  by  Theseus.    Pl^t.  in  Tha, 

OnasIuus,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who  flourish* 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Onatas,  a  famous  statuary  of  ^gina,  son  of 
Micon.     Paus,  8,  c.  42. 

OncheuTtes,  a  wind  which  blows  from  On- 
chesmus,  a  harbour  of  £piius,  towards  Italy. 
The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  JinehesiUt  and 
^nehemiUs.     Cic.  ad  ^Uic,  7,  ep.  t.—PtoU- 

Onchbstvs,  a  town  of  Bmotia,  founded  by 
Onchestus,  a  sun  of  Neptune.^  Paus.  9,  c.  26. 

Oneio|7,  a  place  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  8,  c.  25. 

On£sicrItus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  iEgina^ 
who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Indian  Gymuosophists.  He  wrote  an 
history  of  the  king^s  life,  which  has  been  cen- 
sured for  the  romantic,  exaggerated,  aud  im^ 
probable  narrative  it  gives.  It  is  asserted,  that 
Alexander,  upon  reading  it,  said  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  come  to  life  again  for  some  lime,. to 
see  what  reception  the  historian ^s  work  met  with. 
Plut.  in  JHex.—Cta-t.  9,  c.  10. 

OnesImus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Probus  and  of  Caius,  with  great  precision  and 
elegance. 

Omesippus,  a  son  of  Hercules.    JlpoUod. 

Okesios,  a  king  of  Salamis,  who  revolted 
from  the  Persians. 

OnetorIdes,  on  Athenian  o6Scer,  who  at* 
tempted  to  murder  the  garrison  which  Demctri- 
us  had  stationed  at  Athens,  &c.     Potytnu  fi. 

3r 
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Onium,  a  place  of  Pelopoiuie5iu,  near  to-' 
riDth. 

Okoba,  a  tow 0  near  the  colomas  of  Hercules. 
Mela^  9,  c.  1. . 

Onobala,  a  rifer  of  Sicily. 

OmochSnds,  a  riTer  of  Thessaly,  falliag  into 
the  Peoeus.  It  was  dried  up  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes.     Herodot.  7,  c.  196. 

ONOMACRfros,  a  soothsajer  of  Athens.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  Greek  poem  oo  the 
Argouautic  expedition,  attributed  to  Orpheus, 
was  wriften  by  Onomacritus.  The  elegant 
|>oems  of  Musaeus  are  also,  by  some,  supposed 
to  be  the  production  of  his  pen.  He  flourished 
about  516  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Hipparchus,  one 

of  the  sonsof  Pisistratos.  Ilerodot.  7,  c.  6. 

A  Locrian,  who  wrote  concerning  laws,  &c- 
Jkislot,  2.  PolU. 

Onomarchvs,  a  Phocian,  son  of  Euthycrate^, 
aud  brother  of  Philomelas,  whom  be  succeeded, 
as  general  of  his  cuuntiymen,  in  the  sacred  war. 
Afler  exploits  of  valour  and  perseverance,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Thessaly  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  ordered  bis  budy  to  be  ignomi- 
niously  hung  up,  for  the  sacrilege  ofiered  to  tbe 
temple  of  Delphi.  He  died  353  B.  C.  Jiristot. 

Pol  6,  c.  4. — Diod,  Iff. A  man  to  who<ie 

care  Antigonos  entrusted  the  keeping  of  £u- 
meoes.     C-  ^ep.  in  Evm. 

OkomastorIdes,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambasia- 
dor  sent  to  Darius.  &c.    Curi.  S,  c.  IS. 

Onomastus,  a  freedmanof  the  emperor  Otho. 
Tadt. 

Onophas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who  con- 
spired against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  Cinm. 

An  officer  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece. 

Onosander,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  book 
De  Imperatoria  InatiiuHone  has  been  edited  by 
Scbwebel,  with  a  French  translation,  fol.  No- 
rimb.  1752. 

Onttiieb,  a  friend  of  ^neas,  killed  by  Tar- 
sus.    Virg  JEn  12,  v  614. 

Opalia,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  Ops,  on  the  14th  of  tbe  calends  of 
Jnnunry. 

Ophelas,  a  general  of  Cyrene,  defeated  by 
Agathocies. 

Opulltes,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace. 
He  is  the  same  as  Archemoros.  Vid.  Archemo- 
rus The  father  of  Euryalas,  whose  friend- 
ship with  Nisus  is  proverhial.     Virg.  ^n.  9,  v. 

201. One  of  the  companions  of  Acoetes, 

chAu!;cd  into  a  dolphin  by  Bacchus.  Orid  Met 
S,  fal)  8. 

Opheksis,  a  town  of  Africa.  Taeit.  Hist.  4, 
C.  50 

OphiXdes,  an  island  on  tbe  coast  of  Arabia, 
so  called  from  tbe  great  number  of  serpents 
found  there  It  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 
anil  was  considered  valuable  for  the  topaz  it 
produced.     iXod.  S. 

Ophias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Combe,  as 
daugbte.'  of  Ophius,  an  unknown  person.  Ovid, 
^el.  7,  V.  SS2. 

Ophiokeus,  was  an  ancient  soothsnyer  in  tbe 
age  of  Aristodemus.     He  was  born  blind. 


OpBii,  a  nail  riTer  of  Aroidia,  wliich  falti 

into  the  Alpheos. 

Ophivsa,  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes.-*— 

A  .>mall  island  near  Crete. A  town  of  Sar- 

matia. An  island  near  the  Baleares,  so  call- 
ed from  the  number  of  serpents  which  it  pro- 
duced (of  ic  aerpeni.)  It  u  now  called  Fomun- 
Icro. 

OpHRTKnuu,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Helles- 
pont.    Hector  had  a  groTe  there.     Strtdb-  13* 

OpYci,  the  ancient  mhabitants  of  Campania, 
from  whose  mean  occupations  the  word  Qpteiia 
has  been  used  to  express  disgrace.  Jun.  S,  r« 
207. 

Opilitjs,  a  grammarian,  who  flourished  about 
94  years  before  Christ  He  wrote  a  book  called 
Litri  Jkfuiarwn. 

L.  Opimics,  a  Romin  who  made  himself  con- 
sul in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  efforts  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  showed  himself  a  mo'd  in- 
vetfxate  enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  behaved  during  bis  consulship,  like  a 
dictator.  He  was  accused  of  bribery,  and  ba- 
nished.  He  died  of  want  at  Dyrrachiuro.   Otc. 

pro  Sext.  Plane,  fyin  Pis. — Plut. A  Roman, 

who  killed  one  of  the  Cimbri  in  single  combat. 
A  rich  usurer  at  Rome  in  tbe  age  of  Ho- 
race, 2  Sot.  3,  v.  142. 

Opis,  a  town  on  tbe  Tigris,  afterwards  called 

AnUochia.  Xenoph.  Jfnab.  2. A  n^mph  wbo 

was  among  Diana's  attendants.    Virg.  JEn,  II, 

r.  532  and  867. A  town  near  the  mouth  of 

the  Tigris. One  of  Cyrene's  attendants. 

Virg.  6.  4,  T.  348. 

OpIter,  a  Roman  consul,  &c 

Opitergiki,  a  people  near  Aqoileia,  on  (he 
Adriatic.  Their  chief  ciry  is  called  Opitergmmj 
now  Odeno.    Luean.  4,  v.  416. 

OpTtes,  a  native  of  Argos,  killed  by  Hector 
in  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  It. 

OppiA,  a  vestal  virgin,  buried  alive  for  her 
incontinence. 

Oppia  lex,  by  G.  Oppios,  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  540.  It  required  that  no  vroman  should  wear 
above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  hare  party-coloured 
garments,  or  be  carried  in  any  city  or  town,  or 
to  any  place  within  a  mile^s  distance,  unless  it 
was  to  celebrate  some  sacred  festivals  or  so- 
lemnities. This  famous  law,  which  was  made 
while  Annibal  was  in  Italy,  and  while  Rome 
was  in  distressed  circumstances,  created  discoo- 
tent,  and,  IS  years  after,  the  Roman  ladies  pe- 
titioned the  assembly  ,of  the  people  that  it  might 
be  repealed.  Cato  opposed  it  strongly,  and  made 
many  satirical  reflections  upon  the  women  for 
their  appearing  in  public  to  solicit  votes.  Tbe 
tribune  Valerius,  who  had  presented  their  pe- 
tition to  the  assembly,  answered  the  objcciioBS 
of  Cato,  and  bis  eloquence  had  such  an  influence 
on  the  minds  of  tbe  people,  that  the  law  was 
instantly  abrogate<l  with  tbe  unauimous  consent 
of  all  tbe  comilia,  Colo  alone  excepted.  Lit. 
33  and  34  —Cic  de  Oral  3. 

Oppianus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia  is  the 
second  century.  His  fathcr^s  name  was  Age- 
silaas,  and  liis  mother^s  Zenodota.  He  wrote 
some  poems  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and 
sul)limity.  Two  of  bis  poems  ore  now  exfant, 
five  books  on  fishing,  called  o/iculico9i|  and  fonc 
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QDbutipg,  eall^  qfmgtiUm^  The 
Cancalla,  was  so  pleased  with  his  poetry,  that 
he  fgire  bim  a  piece  of  gold  for  eTecy  vene  of 
b^cjnegeticoD;  from  which  circamstance  the 
poem  receired  the  name  of  the  golden  verses  of 
Oppitto.  The  poet  died  of  the  plague  in  the 
SOtfa  year  of  bis  age.  His  countryueii  raised 
statues  to  his  honour,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb, 
that  the  gods  had  hastened  to  call  back  Oppian 
in  the  flower  of  yoath,  only  because  he  had  al- 
ready excelled  all  mankind.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Schneider,  8vo.  Argent. 
1776. 

OpptDius,  a  rich  old  man  introduced  by  Ho- 
race, t  StU  3,  V.  168,  as  wisely  dividing  his 
possessions  among  his  two  sons,  and  warning 
them  against  those  follies,  and  that  extrava- 
gauce  which  he  believed  he  saw  rising  in  them. 
C  Oppius,  a  friend  of  Julius  Csesar,  cele- 
brated for  his  lifo  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  or 
Pompey  the  Great.  In  the  latter,  be  paid  not 
much  regard  to  historical  facts,  and  took  every 
opportunity  to  defame  Pompey,  to  extol  the  cha* 
racter  of  his  patron  Caesar.  In  the  age  of  Sue- 
tonius, he  was  deemed  the  true  author  of  the 
Alexandrian,  African,  and  Spanisti  wars,  which 
some  attribute  to  Ca:sar,  and  others  to  A.  Hir- 

tius.     Tacit.  Jnn,  \2.^Suet.  in  Ccts.  53. 

An  officer  sent  by  the'  Romans  against  Mithri- 
dates.    He  met  with  ill  success,  and  was  sent 

in  chains  to  the  king,  &c. A  Roman,  who 

saved  his  aged  father  from  the  dagger  of  the 
triumvirate. 

Ops,  ippisy)  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Ter- 
ra, the  same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  who 
married  Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Jupiter. 
She  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  the 
diflerent  names  of  Cf^eU,  Rona  Dea,  Jtfa^na 
MaUrt  ITiya,  TelluSj  Proserpina,  and  even  of 
Jwio  and  Minerva;  and  the  worship  vrhich  was 
paid  to  these  apparently  several  deities,  was 
ofiered  merely  to  one  and  the  same  person,  mo- 
ther of  the  gods.  The  word  Ops,  seems  to  be 
derived  from  Opus;  because  the  goddess,  who 
is  the  same  as  the  earth,  gives  notbiug  without 
iabour.  Tatius  built  her  a  temple  at  Rome. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a  matron, 
with  her  right  hand  opened,  as  if  ofiering  as- 
sistance to  the  helpless,  and  holding  a  louf  in , 
her  left  hand.  Her  festivals  were  called  C^alia, 
&c.  Forro  de  L.  L,  4  --Dumys.  Hal  3,  &c. 
— TUutt.  el.  4,  ?.  68.--P/itt.  19,  c.  6. 

Optatcs,  one  of  the  fathers  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Du  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

OptKmvs  maximvs,  epithets  given  to  Jupiter, 
to  denote  his  greatness,  omnipotence,  and  su- 
preme goodness.     Cic.  D.  Jf.  D.  2,  c  25. 

Opus,  (opunlts,)  a  city  of  Loeris,  on  the  Aso- 
poa,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Strab.  9. — 
JlStla,  2,  c  3.->Liv.  28,  c.  7. 

Ora,  a  town  of  India,  taken  by  Alexander. 

One  of  Jupiter's  mistresses. 
Obac^lum,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  tbe  place  where  those  an- 
Bwera  were  given.  Nothing  is  more  famous 
tfian  the  ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  &c.  They  were  lopposed  to  be  the  will 
of  the  gods  themselves,  and  they  were  consulted, 
not  only  upon  trery  important  matter,  but  even 


is  file  aftin  of  private  life.  To  make  pette 
or  war,  to  introduce  a  change  of  govemndbnt^ 
to  plant  a  colony,  to  enact  laws,  to  raise  an 
edifice,  to  marry,  were  sufficient  reasons  to  con- 
sult the  will  of  the  gods.  Mankind,  in  con- 
sulting them,  showed  that  they  wished  to  pay 
implicit  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  di- 
vinity, and,  when  they  had  been  favoured  with 
an  answer,  they  acted  with  more  spirit  and  with 
more  vigour,  conscious  that  the  undertaking 
had  met  with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of 
heaven,  in  thi^,  therefore,  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful  that  so  many  places  were  sacred  to 
oracular  purposes.  The  small  province  of  Boe- 
otia  could  once  boast  of  her  25  oracles,  and 
Peloponnesus  of  tbe  same  number.  Not  only 
the  chief  of  the  gods  gave  oracles,  but,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  heroes  were  admitted  to  enjoy  the 
same  privileges;  and  the  oracles  of  a  Tropho- 
nius  and  an  Antinous  were  soon  able  to  rival 
the  fame  of  Apollo  and  of  Jupiter.  The  most 
celebrated  oracles  of  antiquity  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Delphi,  Jupiter  Ammon,  Sic.  [ViiL 
Dodona,  Delphi,  Amnion.]  The  temple  of 
Delphi  seemed  to  claim  a  superiority  over  the 
other  temples;  its  fame  was  once  more  extended, 
and  its  riches  were  so  great,  that  not  only  pri- 
vate persons,  but  even  kines  and  numerous  ar- 
mies, made  it  an  object  of  plunder  and  of  ra- 
pine. The  manuer  cif  delivering  oracles  wa> 
different.  A  priestess  at  Delphi  [Vid,  Pythta] 
was  permitted  to  pronounce  the  oracles  of  the 
god,  and  her  delivery  of  the  answers  was  always 
attended  with  acts  of  apparent  madness  and 
desperate  fury.  Not  only  women,  but  even 
doves,  were  the  ministers  of  the  temple  of  Do-  . 
dona,  and  the  suppliant  votaiy  vras  often  startled 
to  hear  his  questions  readily  answered  by  the 
decayed  trunk,  or  the  spreading  branches  of  a 
neighbouring  oak.  Ammon  conveyed  his  an- 
swers in  a  plain  and  open  manner;  but  Amphi« 
araus  required  many  ablutions  and  preparatory 
ceremonies,  and  he  generally  communicated  bis 
oradcs  to  bis  suppliants  in  dreams  and  visions. 
Sonieiimes  the  first  words  that  were  heard, 
after  issuing  from  the  temple,  were  d<^emed  tiie 
answers  of  the  oracles,  and  sometimes  the  nod- 
ding or  shaking  of  the  head  of  the  statue,  the 
motions  of  fisbcs  in  a  neighbouring  lake,  or 
their  reluctance  in  accepting  the  food  which 
was  ofiereJ  to  them,  ivere  as  strong  and  valid  as 
tbe  most  express  and  the  minutest  explanations. 
The  answers  were  also  sometimes  given  in 
verse,  or  written  on  tablets,  but  their  meaning 
was  always  obscure,  and  often  the  cause  of  dis- 
aster to  such  as  consulted  them.  Croesus,  when 
be  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was  told  that, 
if  he  crossed  the  Ilalys,  he  should  destroy  a 
great  empire;  he  supposed  that  that  empira  was 
the  empire  of  bis  enemy,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  his  own.  The  words  of  Credo  ie  .^ctda, 
Romanoi  vincere  posse^  which  Pyrrbos  received 
when  he  wished  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Romans,  by  a  favourable  interpretation  for 
himself,  proved  his  ruin.  Nero  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  beware  of  73  years; 
but  the  pleasing  idea  that  he  should  live  to  that 
age  rendered  him  careless,  and  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  bi«  mistake,  when  Gatba,  hi  ItA 
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7Sd  fear,  1i«d  (he  pretiimption  to  dethrone  him. 
It  U  a  (juestioD  among  the  learned,  whether  the 
oraclet  were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  efil 
ipirits,  or  wbemer  they  proceeded  from  the  im- 
posture of  the  prieati.  Imposture,  however,  and 
forgery,  cannot  long  flourish,  and  falsehood  be- 
comes its  own  destroyer;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
it  js  well  known  how  much  confidence  an  en- 
lightened age,  therefore,  moch  more  the  cre-> 
dulous  and  the  superstitions,  places  upon  dreams 
and  romantic  stories.  Some  have  strongly  be- 
lieved, that  all  the  oracles  of  the  earth  ceased 
at  the  birth  of  Christ,  bat  the  supposition  is 
Ihlse-  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  their 
decline,  but  they  remained  in  repute,  and  were 
consulted,  thoogb,  perhaps,  not  so  frequently, 
till  the  fourth  century,  when  Christianity  began 
to  triumph  over  paganism.  The  oracles  often 
iuffered  themselves  to  be  bribed.  *  Alexander 
did  it,  but  it  is  well  known  that  Lysander  failed  in 
tlie  attempt.  Uerodotns,  who  first  mentioned  the 
corruption  which  often  prevailed  in  the  oracular 
temples  of  Greece  and  £gyp(,  has  been  severely 
treated  for  bit  remarks  by  the  historian  Plu- 
tarch. Demosthenes  is  also  a  witness  of  the 
corruption,  and  he  observed,  that  the  oracles 
of  Greece  were  senilely  subservient  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  as  he 
beautifuliylexpresses  it  by  the  word  ^njuntt^ui . 
U  some  of  the  Greeks,  and  other  European  and 
Asiatic  countries,  paid  so  much  attention  to 
oracles,  and  were  so  fully  persuaded  of  their 
veracity,  and  even  divinity,  many  of  their  lead- 
ing men  and  of  their  philosophers  were  appriz- 
ed of  their  deceit,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the 
command  of  priests  whom  money  could  corrupt, 
and  interposition  silence.  The  Egyptians  showed 
themselves  the  most  superstitious  of  mankind, 
by  their  blind  acquiescence  to  the  imposition  of 
the  priests,  who  persuaded  them  that  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  their  life  depended  upon  the 
mere  motions  of  an  ox,  or  the  tameness  of  a 
crocodile.  Hoaur.  IL  Od.  10— Herodot.  1 
and  2. — Xtnoph,  numor. — Strab.  5,  7,  &c, — 
Pom.  I,  &c.— P/tt(.  dt  defect,  orat,  de  Jiges.  Sf 
de  Hor.  nw/ign.— Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c  19 — Jt45- 
fifi.  24,  c.  6 — Lw,  87.~-w5Bi(m.  V,  H.  6.--C. 
A%p.  in  Lt(S. — «9rts(op/».  in  Eqwi.  &  PlyU. — 
Ikma^.  PkU,—Ofnd.  Met.  1. 

Ok«a,  a  small  country  of  Peloponnesus.  Patii. 

2,  €.  SO. -Certain  solemn  sacrifices  of  fruits 

offered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to  obtain 
mild  and  temperate  weather.  They  were  of- 
fered to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  the 
seasons,  who  attended  upon  the  sun,  and  who 
received  divine  worship  at^thens. 

Orasus,  a  man  who  killed  Ptolemy,  the  ton 
of  Pyrrhus. 

Oratri,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  Ovid, 
ex  Pont,  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river  is  not 
DOW  known,  Voasios  reads  Cretes,  a  river  which 
is  found  in  Scythia.  To/.  Ftov.  4,  v.  719 — 
Thucifd.  4. 

ORBKLvt,  a  moontain  of  Thr^e  or  Mace- 
donia. 

ORBlLimPvpiLLin,  a  grammarian  of  Beoe- 
vantam,  who  was  the  first  instmctor  of  the  poet 
Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship 
«f  Cicaro,  and  there,  as  a  pnblic  teacher,  ac- 


qofred  more  fiune  diaa  uion^.  He  wai  aar 
toraily  of  a  severe  disposition,  of  which  his  pu- 
pils often  felt  the  effects.  He  lived  almost  to 
bis  100th  year,  and  lost  his  memory  some  time 
before  his  death.  Suet,  de  lUwL  Or.  9. — 
Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  ▼.  71. 

Orbitaniuv,  a  town  of  the  Samnites.  Ltr. 
24,  c.  20. 

Orboha,  a  mischievoos  goddess  at  Rome, 
who,  as  it  was  supposed,  made  children  die. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  near  that  of  the  godf 
Lares.  Cte.  de  Mu,  D.  S,  c.  25.— P/rn.  2,  c  1. 

OacioBs,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orhuys,  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an 
island  by  Agricola,  who  presided  there  as  go- 
vernor.    TacU.  in  Jigrie. — Juie,  2,  v.  It  I. 

Orchalis,  an  eminence  of  Boeotia  near 
Haliartus,  called  also  Alopecos.    PhU.  in  Lya. 

OrcuImds,  a  king  of  Assyria,  father  of  iJeu- 
cothe,  by  Euiynome.  He  buried  his  daughter 
alive  for  her  amours  with  Apollo.  Ovid.  Mti. 
4,  V.2I2.  . 

Orchia  lex,  by  Orchius,  the  tribune,  A.  C 
C.  666.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  number  of 
guests  that  were  to  be  admitbed  at  an  enter- 
tainment; and  it  also  enforced,  that  during  sup- 
per, which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  doors  of  eveiy  htmt  skoM  be  tell 
open. 

ORCHOMiNus  or  ORCHosdbivii,  a  town  of 
BcBotia  at  the  west  of  ihe  lake  Copais.  it  was 
anciently  called  Jlfinyete,  and  from  ^t  cur- 
cumstance,  die  inhabitants  were  often  eall«d 
Minyans  of  Orcbomenos.  There  was  at  Orcho- 
menos  a  celebrated  temple,  built  by  Eteocles 
son  of  Cephisos^  sacred  to  the  Graces,  who 
were  from  thence  called  the  Orchomenian  god- 
desses. The  inhabitants  founded  Teos  in^coD- 
junction  with  the  loniant,  under  the  sons  of 

Codnis.     PHn.  4,  c.  8.— microdot.  1,  c  146 

Poiif.  9,  c.  Sl.-^Strob.  9. A  town  of  Ar- 

cadia,^at  the  north  of  Mantinea.    Hamtr,  A. 

2. 7k  town  of  Thessaly,  with  a  river  of  the 

same  name,  filrab.-^— A  son  of  Lycaon,  king 
of  Arcadia,  vrho  gave  his  name  to  a  d^  of 

Arcadia,  &c.    Puu»,  8. A  son  of  Minyaa, 

king  of  Boeotia,  who  gave  the  name  of  Orchom- 
enians  to  his  subjects.  He  died  without  issue, 
and  the  crown  devolved  to  Clymenas,  the  son 
of  Presboo,  &c.    PmiM.  9,  c.  S6. 

Orcus,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  ImB, 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confoun&d  by  aome 
vrith  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome.  The 
word  Oreus,  it  generally  used  to  signify  the  in- 
feroal  regions.  Hmrct  1,  od.  29,  &c. — Fsfv. 
JEn,  4,  ▼.  602,  Sec— Ovui  JIM.  14,  r.  IIS, 
&e. 

Orctnia,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  w^wre 
Enmeoes  was  defeated  by  Aotigonus. 

ORDBS8I7S,  a  river  of  Scythia,  which  fidla  ial» 
the  Ister.    Herodol. 

Orooticrs,  the  peo||le  of  North' Wales  ia 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Toctf.  lAin.  12,  e.  6S. 

OrrXdrs,  nymphs  of  the  monntaiai  (o^sc 
mam)  doubters  of  Phoroneot  and  Hecate. 
Some  call  &em  Orestiades,  and  give  theaa  Ju- 
piter for  father.  They  generally  attended  npna 
Diana,  and  acnMapaaied  her  ia  hontiBC.    nrg. 
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A.  1,  T.  h04.-^Ham€r.  Jl  6.— STroft.  10.— 
ON^L  ATef.  8,  r.  787. 

Orbas,  a  800  of  Hercules  and  CbijBeis. 

OaKSTiE,  a  people  of  Epirus.  Thej  receited 
tteiroame  from  Orestes,  who  fled  to  Epims 
when  cured  of  his  insaoity.  Ltican.  S,  v.  249. 
Of  Macedonia.     Liv.  S3,  c.  34. 

Orestes,  a  son  of  AgamemDoo  and  Cijtem- 
nestra.     When  his  father  was  cruelly  murdered 
bj  Clytemoestra  and  ifigisthus,  young  Orestes 
was  sated  from  his  mother^s  dagger  by  means 
of  his  sister  Electra,  called  LaoUicea  by  Homer, 
aod  he  was  privately  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
StrojAii'JS,  who  was  kiag  of  Phocis,  and  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.     Ke  was 
tenderly  treated  by  Strophius,  who  educated  him 
with  his  son  Py lades.     The  two  young  priuces 
soon  became  acquainted,  and,  from  their  fami-  ' 
liaritj,  arose  the  most  inviolable  attachment 
and  friendship.     When  Orestes  was  arrived  to 
years  of  manhood,  he  visited   Mycene,  and 
avenged  bis  father^  death  by  assassinating  his 
mother  Clytemoestra,  and  ber  adulterer  Mp§-  \ 
thus.    The  manner  io  which  be  committed  Uiis  ' 
murder  is  variously  reported.    According   to 
^schylus,  he  was  commissioned  by  Apollo  to 
avenge  his  father,  anil,  therelore,  he  introduced 
himself,  with  his  friend  Pylades,  at  the  court  of  | 
Mycene,  pretending  to  bring  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Orestes  from  king  Strophius.     He  was 
at  first  received  with  coldness,  and,  when  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  iEgistbus,  who  wished 
to  inform  himself  of  the  particulars,  he  mur-  ! 
dered  bim,  and  soon  Clytemoestra  shared  the 
iadulterer^s  fate.  Euripides  and  Sophocles  men- 
tioD  the  same  circumstances,    .^isthus  was 
assassinated  after  Clytemnestra,  according  to 
Sophocles;  and,  in  Euripides,  Orestes  is  repre- 
aented  as  murdering  the  adulterer,  while  he 
ofiers  a  sacrifice  to  the  nymphs.    This  murder, 
as  the  poet  mentions,  irritates  the  guards,  who 
were  present,  but  Orestes  appeases  their  fury  by 
telliog  them  who  he  is,  and  immediately  he  is 
acknowledged  king  of  the  country.  Afterwards, 
be  stabs  his  mother,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
sister  Electra,  after  be  has  upbrai<fed  her  for 
her  infidelity  and  cruelty  to  her  husband.  Such 
meditated   murders   receive   the   punishment 
which,  among  the  ancients,  was  always  sup- 
posed to  attend  parricide.  Orestes  is  tormented 
by  ibe  Furies,^  and  eules  himself  to  Ai^s,  where 
he  is  still  pursued  by  the  avengeful  goddesses. 
Apollo  himself  purifies  him,  and  he  is  acquitted 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Areopagites, 
whom  Minerva  herself  instituted  on  this  oc- 
casion, according  to  the  oairation  of  the  poet 
.^Bacbyius,  who  flatters  the  Athenians  in  his 
tragical  story,  by  representing  them  as  passing 
jodgment,  even  opon  the  gods  themselves.   Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  Orestes  was  purified  of 
the  murder,  not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Troezene, 
trbere  still  was  seen  a  large  stone  at  the  en- 
traoce  of  Diaaa^s  temple,  upon  which  the  cere- 
monies  of  purification  bad  been  performed  by 
nine  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place. 
There  was  also,  at  Megalopolis  ia  Arcadia^  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Furies,  near  which 
Orestes  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers  with  bis  teeth 
ifia  m  fit  of  iosanitj.    Tbea^  fUffMeDt  traditions 


are  conAited  by  Euripides,  who  says  that  Ores- 
tes, after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  be  was 
informed  that  nothing  could  deliver  bim  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  Furies,  if  he  did  not 
bring  into  Greece  Dtaoa^s  statue,  which  was  in 
the  Taurica  Chersouesus,  and  which,  as  it  is  ^ 
reported  by  some,  bad  fallen  down  from  heaven. 
This  was  an  arduous  enterprize.  The  king  of  the 
Cbersonesus  always  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of 
the  goddess  all  such  as  entered  the  borders  of 
his  country  Orestes  and  bis  frie&d  were  both 
carried  before  Tboas,  the  king  of  the  place,  and 
th«^y  were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed.  Iphi|;enia 
was  then  prjestess  of  Diana*s  temple,  apd  it  was 
her  office  to  immolate  these  strangers.  The  in- 
telligence that  they  were  Grecians  delayed  the 
preparations,  and  Iphigeuia  was  anxious  to  learn 
something  about  a  country  which  had  given  ber 
birth.  [  Vid,  Iphigenia.]  She  even  interested 
bei*self  in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered  to  spare 
the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he  would  oon- 
▼ey  letters  to  Greece  from  ber  hand.  This  was^ 
a  difficult  trial',  never  was  friendship  more  truly 
displayed,  according  to  the  words  of  Ovid,  ex 
P<mt.  3,  el  2. 

htjvJbti  Pyladtt  earwn  moriiwrui  OretUm, 
BU  negat;'  i1yl^e  vietm  jmgnat  uterque  mori. 
At  last  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  pressing  en- 
treaties of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  carry  the 
letters  of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  These  were 
addressed  to  Orestes  himself,  and,  therefore, 
these  circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total  discove- 
ry of  the  connexions  of  the  priestess  with  the 
man  whom  she  was  going  to  immolate.  Iphige- 
nia was  convinced  that  he  was  her  brother 
'  Orestes,  and,  when  the  causes  of  their  journey 
bad  been  expliuaed,  she  resolved,  with  the  two 
friends,  to  fly  from  Cbersonesus,  and  to  carry 
away  the  statue  of  Diaua.  Their  flight  was  dis- 
co ^ered,' and  Tboas  prepared  to  pursue  them; 
but  Minerva  interfered,  and  told  him  tbat  all 
[  bad  been  done  by  the  will  and  approbation  of 
.  the  gods.  Some  suppose  that  Orestes  came  to 
Cappadocia  from  Cbersooesus,  and  that  there 
I  he  left  the  statue  of  Diana  at  Comana.  Others 
I  contradict  this  tradition,  aod,  according  to  Pao- 
j  sanias,  the  statue  of  Diana  Orthia  was  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  carried  away  from  the 
Cbersonesus.  Some  also  suppose  that  Orestes 
brought  it  to  Arida,  in  Italy,  where  Diana's 
worship  was  established.  After  these  celebrated 
adventures,  Orestes  ascended  the  throne  of 
Argos,  where  be  reigned  in  perfect  security, 
and  married  Uermiene,  the  daughter  of  Meoe- 
laus,  and  gave  his  sister  to  bis  friend  Pylades. 
The  marriage  of  Orestes  with  Hermione  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  ancients.  All  are 
agreed  that  she  had  been  promised  to  the  soo 
of  Agamemnon,  but  Mcnelaus  had  married  her 
to  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  had 
shown  himself  so  truly  interested  in  his  cause 
during  the  Trojon  war.  The  marriage  of  Her- 
mione with  Neoptolemus  displeased  Orestes;  be 
remembered  that  she  had  been  early  promided 
to  him,  and  therefore  be  resolved  to  recover  ber 
by  force  er  artifice.  This  be  effected  by  caus- 
ing Neoptolemus  to  be  assassinated,  or  assaa- 
sinatioa  him   himself.    Acoordiof  Co  Orid^s 
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'  epistle  of  Henni<me  to  Orestes,  Reruione  had 
ftlways  been  faithful  to  her  first  lover,  uid  even 
it  ira«  by  her  persuasions  that  Orestes  remored 
ber  frum  (be  bouse  of  Neoptoiemus.    Hermione 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  partiality  of  Neoptoie- 
mus fur  Andromache,  and  her  attachment  for 
Orestes  was  increased.     Euripides,  however, 
'  and  others,  speak  differently  of  Hermione^s  at- 
tachment to  Neoptoiemus:  she  loved  him  so  ten- 
derly, that  she  resolved  to  murder  Andromache, 
who  seemed  to  share,  in  a  small  degree,  (be  af- 
fections  of  ber  husband.     She  was  ready  to 
perpetrate  the  horrid  deed  when  Orestes  came 
into  Epinis,  and  she  was  easily  persuaded  by 
the  foreign  prince  to  withdraw  herself,  in  ber 
hnsband*s  absence,  from  a  country  which  seem- 
ed to  contribute  so  much  to  her  sorrows.    Ores- 
tes, the  better  to  secure  the  affections  of  Her- 
mione, assassinated  Neoptoiemus,  [Vid.  Neop- 
toiemus,] and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos. 
His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace  and  secu- 
rity, and  be  died  in  the  90ih  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  bis  throne  to  his  son  Tisamenes,  by 
Hermione.    Three  years  aAer,  the  Heraclidae 
recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  banished  the 
descendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne  of 
Argos.    Orestes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  some  sup- 
pose, by  the  bite  of  a  serpent;  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  become  his  subjects  at  the 
death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed  by  an  oracle 
to  bring  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They  were,  some- 
time after,  discovered  at  Tegca,  and  bis  stature 
appeared  to  be  seven  cubil:^,  according  to  the 
Uaditious  nientiooed  by  Herodotus  and  others. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  of  Pylades  be- 
came proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  received 
divine  honours  among  the  Scythians,  and  were 
vvorjihipped  in  temples.     Paus.  1,2,  4,  &c  — 
Paterc.  I,  c  1  .ind  S.—^^poUod.  1,  &c  —Strab. 
9  and  13.— Grid.  Heroid.  8.  Ex.  Pont.  S,  el. 
2.  vMfX.  15.  in  Ib.-^EuHpid.  in  Oresl.—.indr, 
Slc.  Iphig. — Sophocl.  in  EUctr,  &c. — *^schyl, 
in  Eum-  JIgam.  Slc. — Herodol.   I,  c.  69. — Hy- 
j^n.  fab.  120  and  261.— Pfiit.  in  Lye.-—Dichjs, 
6,  &c.— PifM^ar.   Py/A.  2.— P«n.  33— Fir^. 
JEn.  3,   6tc.— //omer.  Od    S,  v.  304,   I.  4,  v. 

630 TztU.  ad  Lyeophr,  1374. A  son  of 

Acbclous.  ^^poUod A  man  sent  as  am- 
bassador by  Attila,  kin^  of  the  Huns,  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius.  He  was  highly  honoured 
al  the  Roman  court,  and  his  son  Augustulus 
was  the  last  emperor  of  the  western  empire. 
A  governor  of  Egypt  under  the  Roman  empe- 
rors.  A  robber  of  Athens,  who  pretended 

madness,  &c.  Ansloph.  aeh-  4,  7. A  gene- 
ral of  Alexander.     Curt.  4,  c.  108. 

Oresteum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles 
from  Sparta.  It  was  founded  by  Orestheus,  a 
son  of  Lycaon,  and  originally  called  Orestlu' 
sium,  and  afterwards  Ores<<um,  from  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  resided  there  for 
some  lime  aiter  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra. 
Paua.  8,  c    8. — Euripid. 

Or£stid.c,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  They  were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclid^, 
and  came  to  settle  m  a  country  which,  from 
them,  was  called  Oresfida,  at  the  south-west  of 
Macedonia.    Some  toppote  that  that  part  ol 


GiMoe  oriciBally  receiTed  its  name  from  Ores- 
tes, who  fled  and  built  there  a  city,  which  gave 
its  founder's  name  to  the  whole  province. 
Thvetfd.  2.'-Ut.  31. 

AvRBL.  Or£stilla,  a  mistress  of  Catiline. 
Cic.  ad.  Div,  7,  c.  7. 

Orestis,  or  Orrstida,  a  part  of  Macedonia. 
Cic.  de  Harvsp.  16. 

Or2ta,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on 
the  Euxine  Sea. 

OretIni,  a- people  of  Spain,  whose  capital 
was  Oie/tim,  now  Orefo.  liv,  21,  c.  11, 1.  35, 
c.  7. 

Orxtilia,  a  woman  who  married  Caligula, 
by  whom  she  was  soon  after  banished. 

Oreum,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Eu- 
boea.    Lit.  28,  c.  6. 

Orga,  or  Oroas,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  falling 
into  the  Maeander.     Strab.^PUn. 

Orgrssdm,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv,  31, 
c.  27. 

OrgetSrix,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
Helvetii,  while  Cssar  was  in  Gaul.  He  forag- 
ed a  conspiracy  agairst  the  Bomans,  and  when 
accused,  be  destroyed  himself.     C<r9. 

Oroia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  lliey 
are  the  same  as  the  BacckaaMlia,  Dionyria,  &c. 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  aacients  to  com- 
memorate the  triumph  of  Bacchns  in  India. 
Vid.  Dionysia. 

Orib&sus,  a  celebrated  physician,  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whose  reign 
he  flourished.  He  abridged  the  works  of  Ga- 
lenus,  and  of  all  the  most  respectable  writers  on 
physic,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  He  ac- 
companied Julian  into  the  east,  but  his  skill 
proved  inefiectual  in  attempting  to  cure  the  fa- 
tal  wound  which  his  benefactor  had  received. 
After  Julianas  death,  he  fell  into  (be  hands  of 
the  barbarians.    The  best  edition  of  his  worfca 

is  that  of  Dundas,  4Co.  L.  Bat.  1745. One 

of  Act8Bon*s  dogs,  ab  eg^  mons,  and  /Saiiv*, 
scando.     Ovid.  Met. 

OrIcou  or  Oricus,  a  town  of  Epinis,  on  the 
Ionian  sea,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Colchis 
according  to  Plinjr.  It  was  called  Dardania, 
because  Helenns  and  Andromache,  natives  of 
Troy  or  Dardania,  reigned  over  the  coantiy 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  had  a  celebrated  har- 
bour, and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  its  situation,  but  it  was  apt  well 
defended.  The  tree  which  produces  the  tur- 
pentine grew  there  in  abundance.  Ptt^.  .Sis. 
10,  V.  136.— lifl.  24,  c.  40.— PKn  2,  c.  89.— 
CoK.  Beil  Civ.  3.  c.  1,  &c.— Liccaii.  3.  v.  187. 
Orikns,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for 
all  the  most  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such  aa 
Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  &c. 

Orioen,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  celebrated 
for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  humility,  and 
modesty,  as  for  his  learning  and  the  sublimity 
of  his  genius.  He  was  sumamed  •idonumlsif, 
from  his  assiduity,  and  became  so  rigid  a  Chri»- 
tian,  that  he  made  himself  an  eunuch,  by  fol- 
lowing the  literal  sense  of  a  passage  in  the 
Greek  testament,  which  speaks  of  the  voluntary 
eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  soflered  Martyrdom  la 
his  69th  year,  A.  C\  254.  His  worln  were  ex- 
celleat  aod  ottmoroas^  and  contained  a  mmber 
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^  hottiliet,  conunentaries  on  the  holy  scrip- 
toref,  and  different  treatises,  besides  the  Hexm- 
fky  so  called  from  its  being  divided  into  six 
coloflios,  the  first  of  which  contained  the  He- 
breir  text,  the  second,  the  same  text  in  Greek 
characters,  the  third,  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Septttftgint,  the  foarth,  tfaatof  Aqaila,  the  fifth, 
that  of  Symmachus^  and  the  sixth,  Tbeodosian's 
Greek  icnion.  This  famous  work  first  gave  the 
hint  for  the  compilation  of  our  Polyglot  Bibles. 
The  works  of  Origen  hare  been  learnedly  edited 
by  the  Beaedictioe  monks,  though  the  whole  is 
not  yet  completed,  in  loor  vols  fot.  Paris,  1*733, 
1740,  and  1759.  The  Uexapla  was  published 
io  8vo.  at  Lips.   1769,  by  Car.  Frid.  Bahrdt. 

Oaioo,  a  courtezan  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
Borai.  1,  Slat.  2,  t.  55. 
Oaurus,  a  river  of  Sicily. 
OuobItib,  a  genera]  of  Darius  at  the  battle 
ofArbela,&c.     Curl.  4. 

Oiuov,  a  celebrated  giant  sprung  from  the 
urine  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury.  These 
three  gods,  as  they  travelled  over  Boeotia,  met 
with  great  hospitality  from  Hyrieus,  a  peasant 
of  the  country,  who  was  ignorant  of  tbcir  dig- 
nity  and  character.     They  were  entertained 
with  whatever  the  cottage  afforded,  and,  when 
Hrrieos  had  discovered  that  they  were  gods, 
becanse  Neptune  told  him  to  fill  op  Jupiter's 
cup  with  wine,  after  he  had  sencU  it  before  the 
rest,  the  old  man  welcomed  them  by  the  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  an  ox.    Pleased  with  his  piety, 
the  gods  promised  to  grant  him  wimtever  he  re- 
quired, and  the  old  man,  who  had  lately  lost 
bis  wKe,  to  whom  he  had  promised  never  to 
mairy  again,  desired  them  that,  as  he  was  child- 
less, they  would  give  him  a  son  without  ano- 
ther marriage.     The  gods  consented,  and  they 
onlcreJ  him  to  bury  in  the  ground  the  skin  of 
the  victim,  into  which  they  had  all  three  made 
water.     Hyrieus  did  as  they  commanded,  and 
when,  nine  months  after,  he  dug  for  the  skin, 
he  found  in  it  a  beautiful  child,  whom  he  called 
Vrion^  ah  ttrin^.     The  name  was  changed  into 
Orton  by  the  corruption  of  one  lettrr,  as  0\id 
says,   Per^Udii  antiqttwn  liUera  prima  aonum. 
Orion   soon  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and 
Diana  took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigantic 
itature,  however,  displeased  (Enopion,  king  of 
Chios,  whose  daughter  Hero  or  Merope  he  de- 
maikded  in  marriage.     The  king,  not  to  deny 
htm  openly,  promised  to  make  him  his  son-in- 
law  as  soon  as  he  delivered  bis  island  from  wild 
beasts.    This  task,  which  (Enopion  deemed  im- 
practicable, was  soon  performed  by  Orion,  who 
ea:*erly  demanded  his  reward.     (Enopion,   on 
pretence  of  compljiog,  intoxicated  bis  illostri- 
009  f^est,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  ibe  sea  shore, 
iwbere  be  had  laid  himself  down  to  ^leep.  Orion 
ftndfDg  himself  blind  when  he  awuke,  was  con- 
ducted  by  the  sound  to  a  neighbouring  forge, 
^wh&re  he  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on  bis 
back,   and,  by  his  directions,  went  to  a  place 
^rhere  the  rising  sun  was  seen  with  the  greatest 
acivantage.     Here  be  turned  bis  face  towards 
tUe  himioar}',  and,  as  it  h  reported,  he  imme- 
<:! safely  recovered  his  eye-sight,  and  hastened  to 
fyuniah  ibe  petfidiotts  cruelty  of  (Eoopioo.    It  if 


Mid  that  Orion  wai  an  excelleoC  workman  in 
iron;  and  that  he  fabricated  a  Bubterraueous 
palace  for  Vulcan.  Aurora,  whom  Venus  had 
inspired  with  love,  carried  him  away  into  the 
island  of  Delos,  to  enjoy  his  company  with 
greater  security;  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of 
this,  destroyed 'Orion  with  her  arrows.  Some 
say  that  Orion  had  provoked  Diana^s  resent- 
ment, by  ofiering  violence  to  Opis,  one  of  her 
female  attendants,  or,  according  to  others,  be- 
cause be  had  attempted  the  virtue  of  the  god- 
dess herself  According  to  Ovid,  Orion  dic^  of 
the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  which  the  earth  produced, 
to  punish  his  vanity  in  boasting  that  there  was 
not  on  earth  any  animal  which  he  could  not 
conquer.  Some  say  that  Orion  was  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  Euryale,  and  that  he  had  received 
from  his  father  the  privilege  and  power  of 
walking  over  the  sea  without  wetting  his  feet. 
Others  make  him  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest  of 
the  giants.  He  had  married  a  nymph  called 
Stda  before  his  connexion  with  the  family  of 
(Enopion;  but  Sida  was  the  cause  of  her  own 
death,  by  boastiug  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
Accoitling  to  Diodorus,  Orion  was  a  celebrated 
hon(er,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  by  his. 
s^ngtb  and  uncommon  stature.  He  built  the 
port  of  Zancle,  and  fortified  the  coast  of  Sicily 
against  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  sea,  by 
heaping  a  mound  of  earth,  called  Pelorum,  on 
which  he  built  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  sea. 
After  death,  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where 
one  of  the  constellations  still  bears  his  name- 
The  constellation  of  Orion,  placed  near  the  feet 
of  the  bull,  was  composed  of  17  stars,  in  the 
form  of  a  man  holding  a  sword,  which  has  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of  Orion's 
sword.  As  the  constellation  of  Orion,  which 
rises  about  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and  sets 
about  the  21st  of  June,  is  generally  supposed  to 
he  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with  great  rains 
and  storms,  it  has  aeqnired  the  epithet  of 
aquosuSf  given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was  buried 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  and  the  monument  which 
the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia  showed,  as 
containing  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  hero, 
was  nothing  but  a  cenotaph.  The  daogbters  of 
Orion  distinguished  themselves  as  much  as  their 
father,  and,  wtien  the  oracle  had  declared  that 
Boeotia  should  not  be  delivered  from  a  dreadful 
pestilence  before  two  of  Jupiter's  children  were 
immolated  on  the  altars,  they  joyfully  accepted 
the  ofier,  and  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves 
for  the  good  of  their  country.  Their  names 
were  Menippe  and  Metiocbe.  They  had  been 
carefully  educated  by  Diana,  and  Venus  and 
iMinerva  had  made  them  veiy  rich  and  valua- 
ble presents.  The  deities  of  hcil  were  struck 
at  the  patriotism  of  the  two  females,  and  im- 
mediately two  stars  were  seen  to  arise  from  the 
earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the  blood,  and 
they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in  the  form  of 
a  crown .  According  to  Ovid,  their  bodies  were 
bamed  by  the  I'hebans,  and,  (torn  their  ashes, 
arose  two  persons,  whom  the  gods  soon  after 
changed  into  constellations.  i>iod,  4. — Homer. 
Od.  6,  V.  121, 1.  11,  V.  309.— Fir/f.  JEm,  3,  v, 

517 JlpoUod,  1,  c.  4— Oa«.  MtU  8  and  13. 

Fast.  5,  ^^U^sw.  fab.  125,  and  ^.  .^ >  ^ 
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c.  44»  &c.-^Profxr«.  2,  cl.  IS.— Rry.  Mu.  I, 
&c.  ^orirf.  2y  od.  13, 1.  S,  od.  4  aod  27,  epod. 
10,  &c.— Lucon.  1,  &c.— CatW(.  d«  ^reti.— 
PaJepAof.  1 — Porfftett.  erotic.  20. 

Orissds,  a  prince  of  Spaio,  who  pat  Hamil- 
car  to  flight,  &c. 

OaisuLLA  LiviA,  a  Romaa  matron,  taken 
away  from  ^iso,  &c. 

.  OrItjg,  a  people  of  India,  who  submitted  to 
Aleiuinder,  &c.     Strab.  15. 

Orithtia,  a  daughter  of  Erecbtheus,  king  of 
Athens  by  Frazithea.  She  was  courted  and  car- 
ried away  by  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  as  she 
crossed  the  Uissos,  and  became  mother  of  Cleo- 
patra, Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais.  JipoUon,  I . 
^-^poUod.  3,  c  15.— OrpAeiu.— Ovid.  MH.  6, 
▼.  706.  Fast.  5,  ▼.  204  —Pmu,  1,  c.  19, 1.  5, 

c.  1 9. One  of  the  Nereides . A  daughter 

of  CecropSyWhobore  Europus  to  Macedon.— 
One  of  the  Amazons,  famous  for  her  warlike  and 
intrepid  spirit.    JvUm.  2,  c.  4. 

OrItias,  one  of  the  hunters  of  the  Calydo* 
■ian  boar.     OHd.  Met.  8,  fab.  8. 

Oriundus,  a  river  of  Illyricum.  lie.  44,  c. 
91. 

OrmXhui,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Cerca- 
phus.  Ue  built  a  town  which  was  called  Orme- 
muffl.     He  was  father  of  Amyntor.  Hmtur,  II. 

9,  ▼.  448. A  man  who  settled  at  Rhodes. 

A  son  of  Eurymrlus,  &c. 

Ormea,  a  town  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle fought  there  between  the  Lacedemonians 
tad  Argives.     Diod 

Orneatrs,  a  surname  of  Priapus,  at  Ornea. 

Orveus,  a  centaur,  son  of  Ixion  and  the 

Gload.    Ovid.  Met.  12,  ▼.  302 A  son  of 

Erechtbeus,  king  of  Athens,  who  built  Ornea, 
in  Peloponnesus.    Pans*  2,  c.  25. 

Ormithijk,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north 
in  the  spring,  and  so  called  from  the  appear- 
ance of  birds  (o{v<3-ic,  ava).  Colum,  11,  c.  2. 

OrhIthon,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Ornitus,  a  friend  of  iEneas,  killed  by  Ca- 
milla in  the  Rptulian  wars.  yirg.  «2^.  11,  v. 
677. 

OrwospXobs,  a  Parthian,  driven  from  his 
country  by  Artabaoos.  He  assisted  Tiberius, 
and  was  made  govei-nor  of  Macedonia,  &c. 
TaeiU  Jinn.  6,  c.  37. 

Ornttion,  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, father  of  Phocas.    Ptnu.  9,  c.  17. 

Ornttus,  a  man  of  Cyzicus,  killed  by  the 
ArgonauU,  &c.     VaL  FL  3,  v.  173. 

Oroanda,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  now  Haviran. 
lAv.  38,  c.  18. 

Orobia,  a  town  of  Euboea. 

Orobii,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Milan. 

Orodes,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murdered 
his  brother  Mithridates,  and  ascended  his  thVone. 
He  defeated  Crasaus,  the  Roman  triumvir,  and 
poured  melted  gold  down  the  throat  of  his  fal- 
len enemy,  to  reproach  him  for  bis  avarice  and 
ambition.  He  followed  the  interest  of  Cassias 
and  Brutus  at  Philippi.  It  is  said,  that,  when 
Orodes  became  old  and  infirm,  bis  tiiirty  child- 
ren applied  to  him,  and  disputed,  in  bis  pre- 
sence, their  right  to  the  succession.  Pbraates, 
the  eldest  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  tcom  his 


father,  and,  to  hasten  him  out  of  the  worid,  k^ 
attempted  to  poison  him.  The  poison  had  no 
effect,  and  Phraates,  still  determined  on  his  fa- 
ther's death,  strangled  him  with  his  own  hands, 
about  37  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Orodes 
had  then  reigned  about  50  years.  Ju^n.  42,  c. 

4.— Pal«rc.  2,  c  30. Another  king  of  Par. 

tbia,  murdered  for  his  cruelty.    Josephva,  18. 

Jud A  son  of  Artabauus,  king  of  Armenia. 

Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  33. One  of  the  friends  of 

Mnes^  in  Italy,  killed  by  Mezentlus.  rtrg.  JEn. 
10,  V.  732,  &c. 

Oroctes,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fa- 
mous for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycrates.  He 
died  B  C.  621.     Herodot. 

OROMiDON,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  island  of 

Cos.    TheocriL  7. A  giant  Pttperi.  S,  el. 

7,  ¥.  48. 

Orontas,  a  relation  of  ArtazerEes,  sent  to 
Cyprus,  where  be  made  peace  with  Evagoraa, 
&e.    Polyitn.  7. 

Orontbs,  a  satrap  of  Mysia,  B.  C  385,  who 

rebelled  from  Artaxerzes,  £cc.  U. A  gover* 

nor  of  Armenia.  Id A  king  of  tiie  Lyciani 

during  the  Trojan  war,  who  followed  .£aeai, 
and  perished  in  a  shipwreck.     Fvrg.  JEn,  1,  y. 

11 7, 1.  6,  T.  34. A  river  of  Syria,  (now^,) 

rising  in  Coeiosyria,  and  failing,  after  a  rapid 
and  troubled  course,  into  the  Mediterranean, 
below  Antioch.  According  to  Strabo,  who  men- 
tions some  fabulous  accounts  concerning  it,  the 
Orontes  disappeared  oader  ground,  for  thejpaoe 
of  five  miles.  The  word  Oronieut  is  often  need 
as  Syrius.  Dtonys.  Pert^. — Onid.  Jllet.  2,  y. 
248.— 5<ra6.  16.— Pons.  8.  c.  20. 

Orophermes,  a  man  who  seized  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia.  He  died  B.  C  154. 

Oropus,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  borders  of 
Attica,  near  the  Enripos,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oropus,  a  son  of  Maoedoo.  It  wtm 
the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between  the  B®o^ 
tians  and  the  Athenians,  whence  some  have  called 
it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and  was  at  last  coo- 
firmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians,  by- 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon.     Amphiarans  had  a 

temple  there.     Pmu.  1,  c.  34  — Stra6.  9 

A  small  town  of  Euboa.— Another  in  Mace- 
donia. 

Oaosius,  a  Spanish  writer,  A.  D.  416,  who 
published  an  universal  history,  in  seven  booka, 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  in  which, 
though  learned,  diligent,  and  pious,  he  betray- 
ed a  great  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  of  hiaio- 
rical  facts,  and  of  chronology  r  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Havercamp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1767. 

Orospeda,  a  mountain  of  Spain-   Strgb.  S. 

Orpheus,  a  son  of  (Eager,  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope. Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  Apol* 
lo,  to  render  his  birth  more  illustrions.  He  re- 
ceived a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or,  according  to  oome, 
from  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played  with  sndi 
a  masterly  hand,  that  even  the  most  rapid  ri\en 
ceased  to  flow,  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest 
forgot  theii*  wilduess,  and  the  mountains  moved 
to  listen  to  his  song.  All  nature  seemed  charo-^ 
ed  and  animated,  and  the  nymphs  were  his  con- 
stant companions.  Eurydice  was  the  only  one 
who  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  meludiooa 
masician,  and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated. 
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Their  hftppiDew,  liowever,  was  short;  Aristeus 
became  euamoured  of  Eurydice,  and,  as  she  fled 
from  ber  pursuer,  a  serpent,  that  was  lurking  in 
the  grasB,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died  of  the  pc(i- 
toiied  woaud.     Her  loss  was  severely  felt  by 
Orpheus,  and  he  resolved  to  recover  her,  or  pe- 
rish in  the  attempt.     With  his  lyre  in  his  hand, 
he  entered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained  an 
easy  admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.    The 
king  of  hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of 
bis  strains,  and,  according  to  tbe  beautiful  ex- 
presHions  of  the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stop- 
ped, the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  still,  Tantalus 
forgot  bis  perpetual  thirst,  and  even  the  furies 
relented     Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  moved 
with  bis  sorrow,  and  consemed  to  restore  bira 
Eufydice,  provided  he  forebore  looking  behind 
tili   he  had  con&e  to  the  extremest  borders  of 
hetl.  Tbe  conditions  were  gladly  accepted,  and 
Orpheus  was  already  in  sight  of  the  upper  re- 
gions of  tbe  air,  when  he  forgot  his  promises, 
and  tamed  back  to  look  at  his  long  lost  Eury- 
dice.     He  saw  her,  but  sbe  instantly  vanished 
from  his  eyes.  He  attempted  to  I'ollow  her,  but 
he  wras  refused  admifsiuo;  and  tbe  only  comfort 
he  could  find,  was  to  south  his  grief  at  the  sound 
•f  bis  musical  instrament,  in  grottos,  or  on  the 
mountains.     He  totally  separated  himself  from 
the  society  of  mankind;  and  the  Thracfan  wo- 
men, whom  be  bad  offended  by  his  coldness  to 
their  lUnorons  passion,  or,  according  to  others, 
by  bis  unnatural  gratifications,  and  impure  in- 
di]la;ences,  attacked  him  while  they  celebrated 
tbe  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  af^er  they  bad  torn 
his  body  to  pieces,  Ibey  threw  his  head  into  the 
Hebrus,  which  still  articulated  the  words  Eury- 
djce!   Eurydice!  as  it  was  carried  down   tbe 
stream  into  the  JEgevoi  sea.    Orpheus  was  one 
of  the  Ai^nauts,  of  which  celebrated  expedi- 
tion he  wrote  a  poetical  account  still  extant. 
This  is  doubted  by  Aristotle,  who  says,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  that  there  never  existed  an  Or- 
pheus, bot  that  the  poems  which  pass  under  his 
same,  are  the  compositions  of  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  named  Cercops.  According  to  some 
of  the  modems,  tbe  ^rgonavUicaf  and  the  other 
poems  attributed  to  Orpheus,  are  the  production 
of  tbe  pen  of  Onomacritus,  a  poet  who  lived  in 
the  age  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.    Pau- 
saoias,  however,  and  Diodoms  Siculus,  speak 
•f  Orpheus  as  a  great  poet  and  musician,  who 
rendered  himself   equally  celebrated  by  his 
Imowledge  of  tbe  art  of  war,  by  tbe  extent  of 
biB  ftoderstandiug,  and  by  the  laws  which  he 
enacted     Some  maintain  that  be  was  killed  by 
a  thonderbolt    He  was  buried  at  Pieria  in  iVIa- 
cedonia,  according  to  Apollodorus.    The  inha- 
bitanls^f  Dion  boasted  that  bis  tomb  was  in 
tiieir  city,  and  the  people  of  mount  Libethrus, 
in  Tbraee,  claimed  the  sime  honour,  and  far- 
ther observed,  that  the  nightingales  which  built 
their  nests  near  his  tomb,  sang  with  greater 
iDelody  than  all  other  birds.   Orpheus,  as  some 
report,  after  death  received  divine  honours;  the 
fwMwes  gave  an  honoorable  burial  to  his  remains, 
and  bis  lyre  became  one  of  the  constellations  in 
tbe  heavens.    The  best  edition  of  Orpheus,  is 
that  of  Gesner,  8vo.  Lips.  1764.     Diod.  1,  &c. 
— I*m»s.  1,  kc^JpoUod,  l,c.  9,  &c.— Ctc. 


deMi,  D.  1,e.  S8.— ^oi/on.  1^1^  Ma. 
6,  v.  645.  G  4,  V.  467,  &c.— Htjgtn.  fab.  14, 
&c— Ond  Jtfef  10  fab.  1,  &c.  I.  U,  tab.  1. 
—Plulo,  PotU,  10.— //oral.  1,  od.  13  and  85. 
— Oq>heua. 

OrphIca,  a  name  by  which  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  were  called,  because  they  bad  been 
introduced  in  Europe  from  Egypt  by  Orpheus. 

Orphnb,  a  nymph  of  the  infernal  regions, 
mother  of  Ascalapbus  by  Acheron.  OvtU  MeU 
5,  V.  64». 

ORSKoicB,  a  daughter  of  Cioyras  and  Me* 
tharme.    •^'poUod, 

Orseis,  a  nymph  who  married  Hellen.  ApoU 
lod. 

Orsillus,  a  Persian  who  fled  to  Alexander, 
when  Bessus  murdered  Darius-  Curt  5,  c.  SI. 

Orsil5cbus,  a  soa  of  Idomeneus,  killed  by 
Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  &c.  Homer.  Od,  13, 

V.  260. A  son  of  tbe  river  Alpheus. A 

Trojan  killed  by  Camilla  in  the  Rutuliao  wars, 
&c.    Virg.  Mit.  11,  V.  636  and  690. 

OrsVnes,  one  of  the  officers  of  9ariu8,  at  the 
battle  of  Arbela.     Cwt.  10,  c.  1. 

Orsippitb,  a  man  of  Megara,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  because  his  clothes  were  entangled  as 
be  ran  This  circumstance  was  the  cause  that, 
for  the  future,  all  tlie  combatants  were  obliged 
to  appear  naked.     PauSf  1,  c.  44. 

M.  Ortalus,  a  grandson  of  Hortensius,  who 
was  induced  to  many  by  a  present  from  Augus- 
tus, who  wished  that  ancient  family  not  to  be 
extinguishetl.  Tacit  .4nn.  2,  c.  37. — FaL  Max. 
3,  c.  5— Stiet.  in  Tiber, 

ORTHAGdRAs,  a  man  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 

India,  &c.    w£/tati  de  *inim. A  musician  in 

tbe  age  of  Epaminondas. A  tyrant  of  Sicy- 

on,  who  mingled  severity  with  justice  in  his  go- 
vernment. The  sovereign  authority  remained 
upwards  of  100  years  in  his  family. 

Orthjba,  a  daughter  of  Hyacmtbns.  Jlpol- 
lod. 

Orthi,  a  town  of  Magnesia.     Plin. 

Orthia,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  In 
her  sacrifices  it  w^  usual  for  boys  Uy  be  whi(>- 
ped.  [Vid.  Diamasiigosis  ]    Plut.in  Vies  &e. 

Orthosia.  a  town  of  Caria.  Lit.  4£,  c.  25. 
Of  riioeuicia.     Plin,  6,  c.  20. 

Orthrds,  or  Orthos,  a  dog  which  belonged 
to  Geiyon,  from  whom  and  the  Chimsera,  sprung 
the  sphynx  and  the  Nemaean  lion,  lie  had  two 
heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union  of 
Echidna  i^nd  Typhon.  He  was  destroyed  by 
Hercules.  Hesiod.  Theog,  SiO.—^ipoUod.  », 
c  5. 

Ortona.     Ftd  Artona. 

^Orttoia,  a  grove  near  Ephesus.  Tacit  a^tt. 

3,  c.  6 1  A  small  isiand  of  Sicily,  within  the 

bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of  the 
four  quarters  of  that  great  city.  It  was  in  this 
island  that  the  celebrated  fountain  Arethusa 
arose.  Ortygia  is  now  the  only  part  remaining 
of  the  once  famed  Syracuse,  about  two  mites  in 
circumference,  and  inhabited  by  18,000  souls. 
It  has  suffeied,  like  the  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast,  by  the  eruptions  of  £tna.    Virg.  JEn.  3, 

V.  694.-~Hom   Od.  15,  v.  403 An  ancient 

name  of  the  iilaod  of  Peitfi.    Soma  supposi^ 
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diAt  it  received  tttis  oame  from  LAtoD^,  who  fled 
thither  when  changed  into  a  qaail,  (o{tv|,)  hy 
Jupiter,  to  avoid  tbc  pursuits  of  Juno.  Diana 
was  called  Ortygia,  as  heiog  born  there;  as 
also  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  ▼.  661.  Fa$t.  6,  ? . 
692.— Kir^.  JEn.  $,  ▼.  124. 

Orttgiub,  a  Rutttliao  killed  bj  ifioeas.  Virg. 
JEn.  9,  V.  67S. 

Orus,  or  Hoans,  ooe  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  assist- 
ea  bis  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  wai  skilled 
In  medicine;  be  was  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  he  made  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  government.  He 
was  the  emblem  of  the  sun  'among  the  Egyp- 
tians, knd  he  was  generally  represented  as  an 
infant,  swathed  in  variegated  clothes.  In  one 
hand  be  held  a  stalT,  which  terminated  in  the 
bead  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other  a  whip  with  three 
thongs.     Herodot.  i.-^PltA.  de  Irid,  fy  Os^ 

-^Diod.    1. The  first  king  of  Trcezene. 

rauB.  %^  c.  SO. 

Oetamdkr,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  &o.  Pol^an. 
7. 

Ortx,  a  place  of  Arcadia  on  the  LadoD. 
Pcttf.  8,  c.  25. 

OsACEs,  a  Parthian  general,  who  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  Cassius.  Ctc,  ad  Jitt.  6,  ep. 
20. 

OscA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  fitMwa,  in  Ar- 
ragon.    Lin.  34,  c.  10. 

OscnOpHSaiA,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.  It  receives  its  name  ct»'o  tov  ^ifui 
T«c  o0-;^ctc,/rom  cmr^inghwigha  hxwg  up  McUh 
grapesj  caHed  oa-^Ai,  Its  <^ig>nal  institution  is 
thus  mentioned  by  PltU.  in  Thea,  Theseus,  at 
his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang  out  the 
white  sail  by  which  his  father  was  to  be  ap- 
prized of  bis  success.  This  neglect  was  fatal 
to  i9r.geus,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and 
perished.  Thesens  no  sooner  reached  the  land, 
than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of 
his  safe  return,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  began 
to  make  the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed  when  he 
first  set  sail  from  Crete.  The  herald,  on  his 
entrance  into  the  city,  found  the  people  in  great 
agitation.  Some  lamented  the  king^s  death, 
while  others,  elated  at  the  sudden  news  of  the 
victory  of  Theseus,  crowned  the  herald  with 
garlands  in  demonstration  of  their  ioy.  The 
herald  carried  back  the  garlands  on  his  staff  to 
the  sea  shore,  and  after  he  had  waited  till  The- 
seus had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  related  the 
fioetancholy  story  of  the  king's  death.  Upon 
this,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city,  show- 
ing their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations.  Frcm 
that  circuo^stance  therefore,  at  the  feast  of  Os- 
chophoria,  not  the  herald,  buthisstaflT,  is  crown- 
ed with  garlands,  and  all  the  people  that  arc 
present  always  exclaim  iXiAct/,  u  /k,  the  first  of 
which  expresses  ha»te,  and  the  other  a  constcr^ 
nation  or  depression  of  spirits.  1'be  historian 
further  mentions,  that  Theseus,  when  he  went 
to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  usual  num- 
ber of  virgins,  but  (bat  instead  of  two  of  them, 
be  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths  of  bis 
acquaintance,  whom  he  made  pass  for  women, 
by  disguising  their  dress,  and  by  using  them  to 


the  ointmeaeB  and  perfomet  of  women  as  well 
as  by  a  long  and  successful  imitation  of  their 
voice.  The  imposition  succeeded,  their  sex 
was  not  discovered  in  Crete,  and  when  These- 
us had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaor,  he,  with 
these  two  youths,  led  a  procession  with  brancbr 
es  in  their  hands,  in  ttie  same  habit  which  ii 
still  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oscbophoria. 
The  branches  which  were  (aauried  were  in  honooir 
of  Bacchus  or  of  Ariadne,  or  because  tiiey  re- 
turned in  autumn,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe. 
Besides  this  procession,  there  was  also  a  race 
exhibited,  in  which  only  young  men,  whose  pa- 
rents were  both  alive,  were  permitted  to  en- 
gage. It  was  usual  for  them  to  run  from  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  Co  that  of  Minerva,  which 
was  on  the  sea  shore.  The  place  where  they 
stopped  was  called  e9'x»f^tof^  beeaose  the 
boughs  which  they  carried  in  their  hands  were 
deposited  there.  The  rewards  of  the  conqueror 
was  a  cup  called  irtflti  irxoa^fiotMd^  becanae 
it  contained  a  mixture  of  five  different  things, 
wine,  honey,  dieese,  meal,  and  oil.  P^itf.  tsi 
7%es. 

Osci,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  who  assisted  Tonrns 
against  .£neas.  Some  suppose  that  fbey  are  the 
same  as  the  Opici^  the  word  Osci  being  a  dimi- 
nutive or  abbreviation  of  the  other.  The  lan- 
guage, the  plays,  and  ludicrooi  expreaaione  of 
this  nation,  are  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
and  from  their  indecent  tendency  aome  suppose 
the  word  o6iciEnum,  (quasi  oaeenvm,}  is  deriT- 
ed.  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c  14.— Cic.  Fam.  7,  ep.  1. 
—Uv.  10,  c.  20.— S«rtt5.  6.— Ptin.  5,  c  6.— 
Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  7S0. 

Oflcivs,  a  mountain  with  a  river  of  the  aeoie 
name  in  Thrace.     Tkucyd. 

Oscus,  a  general  of  the  fleet  of  (be  emperor 
Olho.     TacU.  1,  hist.  17. 

Osi,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit.  G.  28  and 

Of^iNius,  a  king  of  Clusinm,  who  anisted 
£ncas  against  Tumus.    Virg.  JEn.  10,  ▼.  655. 

OsTris,  a  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  All  the  ancients  ereatlj 
differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  ceTebrat'- 
ed  god,  but  they  all  agree  that  as  king  of  Egypt, 
he  took  particular  care  to  cirilize  his  subjects, 
to  polish  their  morals,  to  give  them  jpod  and 
salutary  laws^  and  to  teach  them  agncaltore. 
After  he  had  accomplished  a  reform  at  home, 
Osiris  resolved  to  go  and  spread  civilizatioii  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  He  left  his  king- 
dom to  the  care  of  his  wife  Isis,  and  of  her 
faithful  mioister  Hermes  or  Mercury.  The 
command  of  his  troops  at  home  was  left  to  the 
trust  of  Hercules,  a  warlike  officer.  In  his  ex- 
pedition Osiris  was  accompanied  by  bis  l>rother 
Apollo,  and  by  Annbis,  Macedo,  and  Pan.  Hit 
march  was  through  ^Ethiopia,  where  bis  army 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Satyrs,  a 
hairy  race  of  monsters,  who  made  dancing  and 
playing  on  musical  instruments  their  chief  stu- 
dy. He  afterwards  passed  through  Arabia  and 
visited  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  where  he  enlightened  the  mioda  oT 
men  by  introducing  among  them  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  a  rtverence  for  the  wlsdon  of  a 
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supreme  being.  At  hit  retora  home  Osiris  foaad 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  roused  and  agitated. 
His  brother  Typhon  had  raised  seditions,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  popular    Osiris, 
ivhose  sentiments  were  always  of  the  most  paci- 
fic natof e,  endeavoured  to  convince  his  brotbek- 
of  hJs  ill  conduct,  but  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
attempt.    Tjphon  muitiered  him  in  a  secret 
apartment,  and  cut  bis  body  to  pieces,  which 
were  divided  among  the  associates  of  his  guilt. 
TyphoD,  according  to  Plutarch,  shut  up  his  bro< 
ther  in  a  coflfer  and  threw  him  into  the  Nile. 
The  inquiries  of  Isis  discovered  the  body  of  her 
husband  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  where  it  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  waves,  but  Typhon  stole 
it  as  it  was  carrying  to  Memphis,  and  he  divid- 
ed it  amongst  his  companions,  as  was  before  ob- 
served. This  cruelty  incensed  Isis;  she  reveng- 
ed her  husband^s  death,  and  with  her  son  Orus 
she  defeated  Typhon  and  the  partisans  of  his 
conspiracy.    She  recovered  the  mangled  pieces 
of  her  husband's  body,  the  genitals  excepted, 
which  the  murderer  had  thrown  into  the  &ea; 
and  to  render  him  all  the  honour  which  his  hu- 
manity deserved,  she  made  as  many  statues  of 
wax  as  there  iverc  mangled  pieces  of  his  body. 
Each  statue  contained  a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the 
dead  monarch;  and  Isis.  after  she  had  summon- 
ed in  her  presence  one  Lj  one,  the  priests  of  all 
the  different  deities   in   her  dominions,  gave 
them  each  a  sitatue,  intimating,  that  in  doing 
that  she  had  preferred  them  to  all  the  other 
comhiunities  of  ,Eg)'pt,  and  she  bound  them  by 
a  solemn  oath  (fiat  they  would  keep  secret  that 
mark  of  her  favour,  and  endeavour  to  show  their 
sense  of  it  by  establishing  a  form  of  worship  and 
paying  divine  honours  to  their  prince.     They 
tvere  further  directed  to  choose  whatever  ani- 
maJs  they  pleased  to  represent  the  person  and 
the  divinity  of  Osiris,  and  they  were  enjoined 
to  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  that  represen- 
tative of  divinity,  and  to  bury  it  when  dead  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.    To  render  their  Esta- 
blishment more  popular,  each  sacerdotal  body 
had  a  certain  portion  of  land  allotted  to  them 
to  maintain  them,  and  to  defray  the  expenses 
which  necessarily  attended  the  sacrifices  and 
eeremonial  rites.     That  part  of  the  body  of 
Osiris  which  had  not  been  recovered,  was  treat- 
ed with  more  particular  attention  by  Isis,  and 
she  ordered  that  it  should  receive  honours  more 
solemn,  and  at  the  same  tiqie  more  mysterious 
than  the  other  members.     [  Vid.  Phallica.]    As 
Osiris  bad  particularly  instructed  his  subjects  in 
coltivating  the  ground,  the  priests  chose  the  ox 
to  represent  him,  and  paid  the  most  superstiti- 
ons veneration  to  that  animal.  [Vid.  Apis.]  Osi' 
ris,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  mytholo- 
gists,  is  the  same  as  the  sun,  and  the  adoration 
which  is  paid  by  different  nations  to  an  Anubis, 
ft  Bacchus,  a  Dionysius,  a  Jupiter,  a  Pan,  &c. 
is  the  same  as  that  which  Osiris  received  in  the 
Hgyptian  temples.    Isis  also  after  death  receiv- 
ed divine  honours  as  well  as  her  husband,  and 
^  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  or  Osiris, 
so  the  cow  was  the  emblem  of  the  moon,  or  of 
Isis.  Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  pow- 
er and  greatness  of  Osiris  than  this  inscription, 
which  has  been  found  on  some  ancient  monu- 


ments; Soltim,  the  youngest  of  ali  the  gods,  was 
my  father;  Jam  Osiris  ^  who  conducted  a  large 
and  numerous  army  as  fm'  as  the  deserts  of  In-- 
dioj  and  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
icorld,  and  visUed  tlu  streams  of  the  Ister,  and 
the  remote  shores  of  the  oceetny  diffusing  benevo' 
lence  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Osiris 
was  generally  represented  with  a  cap  on  his  head 
like  a  mitre,  with  two  (loms;  be  held  a  stick  in 
his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  whip  with  three 
thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears  with  the  head  of 
a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by  its  quick  and  piercing 
eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  the  sun.  P/itt.  m 
Isid.  Sf  Os.—Herodot.  2,  c.  144.— Diod.  1.— 
Homer.  Ott.  12,  v.  333.— w£/ian  de  J^nim.  3.— 

Lwian  de  Dea,  Syr, — Plin.  8. A  Persian 

general,  who  lived  450  B.  C A  friend  of 

Tumus,  killed  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Virg.  .^. 
12,  V.  458. 

OsisMii,  a  people  of  Gaol  in  Britany.  M^Uh 
3,  c.  2.— Cos.  B.  G.  2,  c-  34. 

OspH^Gtrs,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Liv,  31, 
c.  39. 

OsRiioENE,  a  country  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
received  this  name  from  one  of  its  kings  called 
Oarhocs. 

OssA,  a  lefty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once  the 
residence  of  th.e  Centaurs.  It  was  formerly 
joiued  to  mount  Olympus,  but  Hercules,  as  some 
report,  separated  them,  and  madebetvveen  them 
the  celebrated  yalley  of  Tenipe.  This  separa- 
tion of  the  two  mountains  was  more  probably 
efiectcd  by  an  earthquake,  which  happened,  as 
fabulous  accounts  represent,  about  18S5  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Ossa  was  one  of  those 
mountains  which  the  giants,  in  their  wars  against 
the  gods,  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to  scale 
the  heavens  with  more  facility.  J^e/a,  2,  c.  3. — 
Ovid.  J^et.  1,  V.  165, 1.  2,  v.  225, 1.  7,  v.  224. 
Fait,   1,  V.  307,  1.  S,  V.  441.— S/rot.  9.— l^t- 

can.  1  and  6,— Virg.  G.  1,  v.  281. A  town 

of  Macedonia. 
OsTEODEs,  an  island  near  the  Lipari  isles. 
OsTiA,  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tiber  by  Anbus  Marlius,  king  of  Rome,  about 
16  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  had  a  celebra- 
ted haihour,  and  was  so  pleasantly  situated  that 
the  Romans  generally  spent  a  part  of  the  year 
there  as  in  a  country  seat.  There  was  a  small 
tower  in  the  port,  like  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria, 
built  upon  the  wreck  of  a  large  ship  which  had 
been  sunk  there,  and  which  contained  the  obe- 
lisks of  Egypt  with  which  the  Roman  emperors 
intended  to  adorn  the  capital  of  Italy.  In  the 
age  of  Sti*abo  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by 
the  Tiber  had  choked  the  harbour,  and  added 
much  to  the  size  of  the  smalt  islands,  uhich 
sheltered  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
Ostia  and  her  harbour  called  Portus,  became 
gradually  separated,  and  arc  now  at  a  cionsider- 
able  distance  from  the  sea.  Flor.  1,  c,  4,  I.  S, 
c.  21. — Liv.  1,  c.  33.— JV/Wa,  2,  c.  A.—S-aeion. 
—Plin. 

OsToaius  Scapula,  a  man  made  govenior  of 
Britain.     He  died  A.  D.  55.     Taeil.Mn.  16, 

c..  23. Another,  who  put  himself  to  death 

when  accused  before  Nero,  £lc.    Id.  14,  c.  48. 

^abinus,  a  roan  who  accused  Soranus,  in 

Nero's  reign.    Jd.  16,  c.  33. 
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•iTRAeivftt  t  town  of  Egjrpt,  on  the  eoofioet 
of  PaleMitie.     Piin  b^c   H. 

Obtmakdyas,  %  mai^uiiiceot  kiag  of  Egypt  in 
a  remote  pt^riod. 

Otacilioi.  e  Roman  contui  leot  against  the 
Cartbiiginiaos,  &c 

Otani,s,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Soierdis.  It 
f?as  through  him  ibat  the  usurpation  was  first 
discovered.  He  was  aAerwards  appoint  3d  by 
Duriu»  over  the  *sea  coast  of  Ahih  Minor,  and 
took  Byzantium.     Herodoi.  S,  c  10  &c. 

Otho,  M.  Saltids,  a  Roman  emperor  de- 
•cendc'l  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria  He 
was  oae  of  Nero^s  favourites,  and  as  such  he 
was  raided  to  the  bij;hest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
made  governor  of  Pannonia  by  the  interest  of 
Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove  him  from  Rome, 
lest  Neru*s  love  for  Poppaea  should  prove  his 
rain.  After  Nero's  death  Oiho  conciliated  the 
favour  of  Galba  the  new  emperor;  bm  when  he 
did  not  gain  bis  point,  and  when  Galba  bad  re- 
fused to  adopt  biro  as  his  successor,  be  resolved 
to  make  biro«:elf  absolute  witliout  any  regard  to 
the  age  ur  dignity  of  his  friend.  The  great 
debts  which  he  had  contracted  encouraged  his 
tvarice,  and  he  caused  Galba  to  be  assasMoa- 
ted,  and  be  made  himself  ernpcror.  He  was 
acknowledged  bj  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people,  but  the  sudden  revolt  of  Vitellius  in 
Germany  rendered  his  sit'iation  precarious,  and 
it  was  muiaally  resolved  that  their  respective 
right  to  the  empire  should  be  decided  by  arms. 
Otho  obtained  three  victories  over  bis  enemies, 
but  in  a  general  engagement  near  Brixettum, 
his  forces  were  defeated,  and  he  stabbed  him- 
■elf  when  all  hopes  of  success  were  vanished, 
after  a  reis^u  cf  al)out  three  months,  on  the  20lh 
of  ApriU  A.  D.  69.  It  ha^  been  justly  observed, 
that  the  tast  moments  of  Otho's  life  were  those 
of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  hi&  soldiers, 
who  lamented  his  fortune,  and  be  expressed  bis 
concern  for  their  safety,  when  they  earnestly 
loliolteil  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices  be- 
fore he  fttabhed  himself,  and  be  observed  that  it 
wan  hotter  that  one  man  should  die,  than  that 
all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  obstinacy. 
His  nephew  was  pale  and  distressed,  feoriog 
the  anger  and  haughtiness  of  the  conqueror;  but 
Olbo  comCorted  him,  and  observed,  that  Vitel- 
lius wo.uld  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  the  friends 
and  relations  of  Oibo,  since  Otho  was  nut  asham- 
ed to  say,  that  in  the  time  of  their  greatest 
enmity,  the  mother  of  Vitellius  had  received 
every  friendly  tieatment  from  bis  hands.  He 
also  burnt  the  letiets  which,  by  falling  into  the 
liands  of  Vitellius,  might  provoke  his  resent- 
ment against  those  who  bad  favoured  the  cause 
of  nn  unfortunate  general.  These  noble  and 
humane  sentiments  in  a  man  who  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Nero's  shameful  pleasures,  and  who 
stained  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  bit  master, 
have  appeared  to  some  wonderful,  and  passed 
for  the  features  of  policy,  and  not  of  a  natu- 
raHy  virtuous  and  benevolent  heart.     Plvt.  in 

vU^.—Swt  —Trtcti.  2,  Hiit.  c.  50,  &c Juv. 

2,  V.  90 Roscios,  a  tribune  of  the  ficop^, 

who,  in  Cicero's  consulship,  made  a  regulation  I 
to  permit  the  Roman  knighU  at  public  speota- 1 


I  cles  fo  hare  the  14  firtt  nnrs  after  the  leata  ef 

,  the  senators.    Thia  was  opposed  srith  viruleoca 

by  some,  but  Cicero  ably  defended  it,  ftc.  Ho- 

TQt.  ep.  4,  V  10. The  father  of  the  Romaa 

emperor  Otho  was  the  favoortle  of  Clandtoa. 

Othrtades,  one  of  the  SOO  Spartans  wiie 
fought  against  SOO  Argiies.  when  those  two  na- 
tions disputed  their  rrspertire  right  to  Thyrea. 
Two  Argives,  Alcioor  and  Cronitta,  and  Othry- 
ades,  survived  the  battle.  The  Ar^t^ea  went 
home  to  carry  the  n«ws  of  their  victoiy,  but 
Oihryades,  who  bad  been  reekooed  among  the 
number  of  the  slain,  oa  aeconot  of  his  woudiIs, 
recovered  himself  and  carried  some  of  <he  spoilt 
of  which  he  bad  stripped  the  A^qgives,  into  the 
camp  of  bis  countrymen :  and  after  he  had  raised 
a  trophy,  and  bad  written  with  hit  own  blood 
the  word  vict  on  his  shield,  he  kilied  himself, 
unwilling  to  survive  the  death  of  his  couatrj- 

men      Vai.  Max.  S,  c  2.— Pivt.  PisroU. 

A  patronymic  given  to  Pantheus,  the  Trojaa 
priest  of  Apollo,  from  his  father  Othryas.  Fuf. 
w9Sn.  3,  V.  319. 

Othrtoneds,  a  Thracian  who  came  to  Che 
Trojan  war  in  ht-pes  of  marrying  Cassandra. 
He  was  killed  by  liloroenens.  Homer.  M.  IS. 

Othrts,  a  mountain,  or  rafber  a  chaia  of 
mountains  in  Tbessaly,  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Strah.  9.->Air«dof.  1,  c.  12^. — 
Virg.  -flKtt.  •?,  ▼.  676. 

OiREus,  a  king  of  Phtyg^a,  bod  of  Cisieas, 
and  brother  to  Hecuba. 

Otr<eda,  a  small  town  oi»  the  ooafinet  af 
Bilhynia. 

Otus  and  Ephialtbs,  aooa  of  Neptoae.  PU. 
Abides. 

Otts,  a  prince  of  Papblagcnia,  who  iwoHei 
from  the  Persians  to  A^silaos.    Xmoph, 

OviA,  a  Roman  lady,  wife  of  C  LotfioiL 
Cic.  M.  21. 

P.  OviDins  Na«o,  a  celebrated  Bemaapoet 
born  at  Sulmo,  on  the  20th  of  March,  about  4S 
B.C.  As  he  was  intended  for  the  bar,  his  fa- 
ther sent  him  early  to  Rome,  and  removed  him 
to  Athens  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  The 
progress  of  Ovid  in  the  study  of  eloqveBCC  sras 
great,  but  the  falher^s  espectatioM  were  fraa- 
trated;  his  son  was  born  a  poet,  and  aolhii^ 
could  deter  him  from  pursuing  his  oatwaf  iacJi* 
nation,  though  he  was  oHen  remtaded  that  Ho- 
mer lived  and  died  ih  the  greatest  pe«eity. 
Every  thing  he  wrote  was  expressed  in  po^eal 
numbers,  as  he  himself  says,  cf  ^uad  fiatdlim 
scribtTt  versus  erat.  A  lively  genius  and  a  h^ 
tile  imagination  soon  gained  him  admiiars;  lb» 
learned  became  bis  friends;  Viigil,  Fropeitiii, 
Tibullus,  and  Horace,  honoured  him  with  Iher 
correspondence;  and  Augustus  patronised  Hm 
with  the  most  unbounded  liberality.  Tbeae  tt- 
vours,  however,  were  but  momentary,  mid  ft* 
poet  was  soon  after  banished  to  Tomoa,  aa  te 
Eiixine  sea  by  the  emperor.  The  true  caamdT 
this  sudden  exile  is  unknown.  Some  attra«l| 
it  to  a  shameful  amour  with  Li  via  the  \ 
Augustus,  while  others  support  that  it  i 
the  knowledge  which  Ovid  had  of  the 
donable  incest  of  the  emperor  witib  hsi  4 
ter  Julia.  These  reasoot  are  indeed 
coDjectond;  the  eaiue  wai  of  a  v(ciy  ] 
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and  mj  secret  nature,  of  which  0?id  himielf 

is  afitjd  to  speak,  as  it  arose  from  error  aud 

Ao(  from  crimiiiaiity.    It  was,  however,  some- 

Ihiog  impniper  io  the  family  and  court  of  Aa- 

|iisluf,  as  thrse  lines  seem  to  indicate: 

Cur  aliquid  vidi?     Cur  noxia  Iwninaftci? 

Cvr  imy9udenti  et^Ua  ctUpa  mihi  est? 

Imem  ^ttaon  vidit  sine  vestt  Dianum; 

PrudaJuU  canibw  turn  minus  Hie  suU. 

hisda^uod  crimen  viderunt  lumina  pleetor^ 
Pueatwnque  octUos  est  kahuisse  me\tm 

And  \n  aoother  place, 

PerOdetMnt  cum  mt  duo  en'mifia,  cafmen  et 

«T«r, 

m9Ueriusfatti  culpa  silenda  mihi  est. 

[n  his  banishment,  Ovid  betrayed  his  pusillani- 

mityt  ftod  however  afflicied  nnd  distressed  his 

fiitnation  wa«,  yet  the  flattery  and  impatience 

winch  he  showed  in  bi^  writings  are  a  disgriscc 

to  his  pen  and  expose  him  more  to  ridicule  than 

pity.     Though  he  prostituted  his  pen  and  his 

time  to  adulatfoo,  yet  the  emperor  provtu  deaf 

to  all  enfreaties,  and  refused  to  listen  to  his 

most  ardeut  friends  at  Rome,  i\ho  wished  for 

the  return  of  the  poet.    Ovid,  who  undoubtedly 

wiibed  for  a  Brutus  to  deliver  Rome  of  her 

tyraooical  Angoslus,  continued  his  (lattery  cv^n 

10  meanoess;  and  when  the  emperor  died,  be 

wu  so  mercenary  as  to  consecrate  a  temple  to 

the  departed  tyrant  on  the  shore  of  the  Euzine, 

where  be  regularly  offered  frankincenite  eveiy 

morniDg.     Tiberius  proved  as  re^nniless  as  his 

predcceuor  to  the  entreaties  which  were  made 

for  Ovid,  and  (he  poet  died  in  the  ^th  or  8th 

year  of  bis  banishment,  in  (he  69th  }ear  of  his 

ave,  A.  D.  17,  and  was  buried  at  Tcmos.     In 

the  year  1508  of  (he  Christian  era,  the  folluw- 

mg  epitaph  was  found  at  Stain,  in  the  modern 

kingdom  of  Austria. 

Hie  ai/iis  est  tafet  quern  Dtri  Cotsaris  ira 

..^ugusti  pairia  eedere  jussit  humo. 
Sitpe  miser  voluit  paitiis  oecumbere  terriSf 
Sedfrmtra!  Hunc  illifata  dedere  locum. 
This,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  cele- 
brated an  obscure  corner  of  the  world  which 
never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.  The  great- 
eat  part  of  Ovid*8  poems  arc  remaining-     His 
Metamorphaes  in  15  books  are  extremely  curi- 
oa«,  on  account  of  (be  many  dificrent  myUio- 
lofTicaJ  filets  and  tradi(icns  which  (hey  relate, 
but  (hey  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic  poem. 
Io  composing  this,  the  poet  was  more  indebted 
to  fbe  then  existing  traditions,  and  to  (he  the- 
egony  of  tbe  ancients,  than  to  the  powers  of  his 
own  imagination.    His  Fasti  were  divided  into 
12  books,  the  same  number  as  the  constellations 
in  the  zodiac;  but  of  these,  six  have  perished, 
and  the  learned  world  have  reason  to  lament 
the  Voss  of  a  poem  which  must  have  (brown  so 
xoucb  light  upon  the  religious  rites  and  cere- 
nioniea,  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  (he  ancient 
K'lmana,  aa  we  may  judge  from  the  six  that 
inte  sarrived  the  ravages  of  time  and  barba- 
fi(y.      Hta  Tristia,  which  are  divided  into  five 
L-ooka,  contain  moeb  elegance  and  softness  of 
::Tpression,  as  also  his  EUgiea  on  different  sob- 
^cu.     Tbe  SUrtMa  are  nervous,  spirited,  and 


diffuse,  the  poetry  is  cixcelleDt,  the  laognage  va- 
ried, but  the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton 
and  indelicate,  a  fault  which  is  common  in  his 
compositions.  His  three  books  of  •/^morum,  and 
the  same  number  de  Jhrte  Jmandi,  with  the 
other  de  Remedio  •fknoris,  are  written  with  great 
elegance,  and  contain  many  flowery  descrip- 
tions; but  the  docrioe  which  (hey  hold  forth  is 
dangerous,  and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution, 
as  tbey  seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the 
heart,  anu  sop  the  foundations  of  virtue  and 
niorali(y.  His  lins.  whirh  is  written  in  imita- 
tion of  a  poem  of  Callimachus,  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  satirical  performance.  Besides  tliese, 
there  are  extant  bome  fragments  of  other  poems, 
and  amorg  these  »cme  of  a  tragedy  called  .Afe- 
dea.  The  ttilents  of  Ovid  as  a  dramatic  writer 
have  been  disputed,  and  some  have  observed, 
thnt  be  who  is  so  often  void  of  sen(imen(,  was 
not  born  (o  shine  as  a  (raged ian.  Ovid  bos  at* 
tempted  perhaps  too  many  sorts  of  poetry  at 
once.  On  whatever  he  has  wri((en,  he  has  to- 
tally exhausted  the  subject  and  left  nothing  un- 
said. He  every  nhere  paints  nature  with  t 
masterly  hanu,  and  gives  strength  to  (he  most 
vul^r  expressions.  It  has  been  judiciously  ob* 
served,  that  bis  poetry  aficr  his  banishment 
from  Rome,  was  destitute  of  (hat  spirit  and  vi- 
vacity which  we  admire  in  his  other  composi- 
tions. His  fasti  are  perhaps  the  best  written 
of  all  his  poems,  and  aftt  r  them  we  may  fairly 
rank  his  love  verses,  his  Hcroides,  and  after  all 
hii  Metamorphoses  J  which  were  not  totally  finish- 
ed when  Augustus  sent  him  into  banishment. 
His  Epistltsfrom  PcntuSj  are  the  language  of 
an  abject  and  pusillanimous  flatterer.  How- 
ever criticst  may  censure  the  indelicacy  and  the 
inaccuracies  of  Ovid,  i(  is  to  be  acknowledged 
(hat  his  poetry  contains  great  sweetness  and 
eleg'.nce,  and,  like  that  of  Tibullus,  charms 
the  eur  and  captivates  the  mind.  Ovid  man  ied 
three  wives,  but  of  the  last  alone  he  speaks  with 
fondness  and  affection.  He  had  only  one  dau^- 
(er.  bat  by  which  of  his  wives  is  unkooivn;  and 
she  herself  became  mother  of  two  children,  by 
two  husbands.  The  best  editions  of  Ovid^s  worn 
are  those  of  Burman,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  I'ST; 
of  L.  Bat  1670,  in  8  vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  ]2mo. 
4  vols.  1 7 IS.  Ovid.  Trist,  3  and  4,  &c.— Po- 
terc  2. — Martial.  3  and  8.— —A  man  who  ac- 
companied his  friend  Caesonius  when  banished 
from  Rome  by  Nero.    Martial,  7,  ep.  43. 

Ovinia  lex,  was  enacted  to  permit  the  cen- 
sors to  elect  and  admit  among  the  number 
of  the  senators  the  best  and  worthiest  of  the 
people. 

OviKius,  a  frcedman  of  Vatinius,  tbe  friend 

of  Cicero,  &c.     Q^uintil.  3,  c.  4. Qiiintos, 

a  Roman  senator,  punished  by  Augustus  for 
disgracing  bis  rank  in  tbe  court  of  Cleopatra. 
Eulrop.  I. 

OxATHRK8«  a  brother  of  Darius,  greatly  ho- 
noured by  Alexander,  and  made  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals. Cwt,  7,  c.  6. Another  Persian,  who 

favoured  the  caase  of  Alexander.     Curt. 

OxidXtbs,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  condemn- 
ed to  death.  Alexander  took  him  prisoner,  and 
some  time  after  made  him  governor  of  Media. 
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Ife  became  opprenive  and  was  removed.  Curl. 
$,  c.  3,  r.  9,  c.  8. 

OxiMEs,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia. 

OxioNiE,  a  natioo  of  GennaoB,  whom  super- 
ititioQs  traditioDs  represented  at  having  the 
coontenance  human,  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
like  that  of  beasts.     TaoU.  tU  Germ.  46. 

Oxus,  a  large  river  of  Bactriana,  now  Gt- 
htmj  falling  into  the  east  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
Plin.  16,  c.  6. Another  in  Seythia. 

OxTAKKf,  a  king  of  Bactriana,  who  sarren- 
dered  to  Alexander. 

OxTCANUs,  an  Indian  Prince  in  the  age  of 
Alexander,  &c. 

OxtdrXca,  a  nation  of  India.  Curt  9,  c.  4. 

OxTLUt,  a  leader  of  the  Heraclidae,  when 
they  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  kingdom  of  Elis.    Paw,  6,  c. 

4 A  son  of  Mars  and  Protogenia.  ^polled. 

l,c.  7. 

OxTKTHBf,  a  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1149. 
He  reigned  12  years. 

OxtpQrus,  a  son  of  Cioyras  and  Metharme. 
Jfyollod,  3,  c.  14. 

OxTRTvcHus,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Nile. 
Strab. 

OziNEs,  a  Persian  imprisoned  by  Crateraa, 


because  be  attempted  to  revolt  from  Alexan* 
der.     Curt.  9,  c.  10. 

Oz5lje  or  OzSu,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  eastern  parts  of  ^tolia,  who  were  called 
OzoUa  This  tract  of  territory  lay  at  the  north 
of  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  extended  about 
twelve  miles  northward.  They  received  their 
name  from  the  bad  sUnck  (e^«)  of  their  bodies 
and  of  their  clothing,  which  was  the  raw  bides 
of  wild  beasts,  or  from  the  offensive  smelt  of 
the  body  of  Nessus  the  centaur,  •  which  after 
death  was  left  to  putrify  in  the  country  without 
the  honours  of  a  burial.  Soiqe  derive  it  frith 
more  propriety  from  the  stench  of  the  stagnated 
water  in  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  marshes. 
According  to  a  fabulous  tradition,  they  received 
their  name  from  a  very  different  circumstance: 
During  the  reign  of  a  son  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch 
brought  into  the  world  a  stick  instead  of  whelps. 
The  stick  was  planted  in  the  ground  by  the 
king,  and  it  grew  up  to  a  large  vine  and  pro- 
duced grapes,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  called  Qso/ce,  not  from  c^ut,  to 
sfnell  badi  but  from  c^<^,  a  branch  crtpnnii. 
The  name  of  Ozo)»,  on  account  of  its  indelicate 
signification,. highly  displeased  the  inhabitants, 
and  they  exchanged  it  soon  for  that  of  ^toliaos. 
Paus.  10,  c.  38.— //erodof.  8,  c.  82. 
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PACATIANUS,  Titus  Julius,  a  general  of 
the  Koraan  armies,  who  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor  of  Gaul,  about  the  latter  part  of 
Philip^s  reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated, 
A.  D.  249,  and  put  to  death,  &c. 

Paccius,  an  insignificant  poet  in  the  age  of 
Domitian.     Jw.  7,  v.  12. 

Paches,  an  Athenian  who  took  Mitylene, 
8ic.  ^rist.  PolU.  4. 

PicHiNus,  or  Pachynus,  now  Possaro,  a  pro- 
moatory  of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two  miles 
into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  island,  with  a  small 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  Strab,  6. — Mela^ 
2,  c.  1 — Virg.  Ml,  3,  v.  699.— Paus.  6, 
C.25. 

M.   Paconius,   a  Roman  pul  to  death  by 

Tiberius,   &c.  SwL    in   Ttb.  61. A  stoic 

philosopher,  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
banished  from  Italy  by  Nera,  and  he  retired 
from  Rome  with  the  greatest  composure  and 
indifference,     •^rrian.  1,  c.  i. 

PacSrus,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  against  Crassus, 
whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  took 
prisoner.  He  took  Syria  from  the  Romans  and 
supported  the  republican  party  of  Pompey,  and 
of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Cesar.  He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  by  Veniidius  Bassus,  B.  C. 
39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of  June)  ttiat  Crassus 

had  been  defeated.     Fhr.  4,  c.  9 Hwai.  3, 

od.  6,  V.  9. A  king  vf  Pai*tbia,  who  made 

a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans,  &c. 

Another,  intimate  with  king  Decebalns. 
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Pactolus,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  risiiig 
in  mount  Tmolos,  and  failing  into  the  Hennas 
after  it  has  watered  the  city  of  Sardes.  It  was 
in  fbis  river  that  Midas  washed  himself  when 
he  turned  into  gold  whatever  he  touched;  and 
from  that  circumstauce  it  ever  after  rolled 
golden  sands,  and  received  the  name  of  Cim^ 
iOTihoas.  It  is  called  Tmolus  by  Pliny.  St^bo 
observes,  that  it  had  no  golden  sands  in  his 

age.  nrg.  JEn.  10,  v.  U2.— Strab.  18 (hid. 

Met,  11,  V.  8d.—Herodoi.  6,  c  110.— Pft».  33, 
c.  8. 

Facttas,  a  Lydian  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  treasures  of  Croesus  ac  Sardes.  The  im- 
mense riches  which  he  could  command,  corrupt- 
ed him,  and  to  make  himself  independent,  he 
gathered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege  to  the 
citadel  of  Sanies,  but  the  arrival  of  one  of  the 
Persian  generals  soon  put  him  to  flight.  He 
retired  to  Coma  and  afterwards  to  Lesbos. 
where  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cyras. 
Ilerodot.  1,  c.  164,  &c.— Pom.  2,  c  35. 

Pactye,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesas. 

Pacttes,  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  near  Ephe- 
sus.     Strab.  14. 

Pacuvius,  M.  a  native  of  Brundusium,  son  oT 
the  sister  of  the  poet  Ennins,  who  disf  inguisbed 
himself  by  his  skill  in  painting,  nnd  by  bis 
poetical  talents.  He  wrote  satires  and  tragedies 
which  were  represented  at  Rome,  and  of  sooke 
of  which  the  names  are  preserved,  as  PeriUea, 
Hermiooe,  Atalanta,  llione,  Teucer,  Antiope, 
&c.  Orestes  was  considered  as  the  best  finished 
performance;  tbe  stjie,  however,  though  roa^ 
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and  withoQt  either  purity  or  eleganee,  deterred 
the  cottmendatiou  of  Cicero  and  Quintitian, 
who  oerceiTed  strong  rays  of  geuios  and  perfee- 
tioo  mqaentJy  beaniiog  through  the  clouds  of 
the  barharity  and  ignorance  of  the  timet.  The 
poet  in  hit  old  age  retittd  to  Tarentuu,  where 
he  died  in  hit  Wmt  y^ar,  about  ISl  yean  be* 
fore  Christ.  Of  all  tis  compositions  about  4S7 
scattered  linei  are  preserted  in  the  collections 
of  Latin  poets.  Ctc.  de  OrtU,  S,  ad  Heren.  2, 
c.  21.— Horal.  2,  ep.  1 ,  ?.  Be.-^^ntU,  10,  c.  1. 
PjUDft,  an  Indian  nation,  who  devour  their 
sick  before  they  die.     Herodoi,  3,  c.  99. 

Padu^um,  now  Bofideito,  a  town  on  the  Po, 
where  it  begins  to  branch  into  different  chan- 
nels.   PUn.  S,  c.  15. 

P&DUA,  a  town  called  also  Patacium,  in  the 
ooontry  of  the  Venetians,  founded  by  An  tenor 
imnotidlately  after  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  the  historian  Livy.  The  inha- 
bitants were  once  so  powerful  that  they  could 
leiry  an  army  of  20,000  men.  Strab,  5. — Mela, 
2,  c.  4.^Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  261. 

Padus,  (now  called  the  Po)  a  river  in  Italy, 
knomi  also  by  the  name  of  Etidanvs,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territories 
of  Italy.  It  rises  in  mount  Vesulus,  one  of  the 
hjgbest  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  after  it  has 
collected  in  its  coarse  the  waters  of  above  30 
rivers,  discharges  itself  in  an  eastern  direction 
into  the  Adriatic  sea  by  seven  mouths,  two  of 
which  only,  the  Plana  or  Volaoo,  and  the  Pa- 
dttsa,  were  formed  by  nature.  It  was  formerly 
said  that  it  rolled  gold  dust  in  its  sand,  which 
was  carefully  searched  by  the  inhabitants.  Ttie 
consuls  C.  Flaminius  Nepos,  and  P.  Furius 
Philus,  were  die  first  Roman  generals  who  cross- 
ed it.  The  Po  is  famous  for  the  death  of  Phae- 
ton, who,  as  the  poets  ipention,  was  thrown 
down  there  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  258,  &c.— JlfeZa,  2,  c.  4.— 
JLuctfn.  2,  &c.— Ftrg.  .«h.  9,  v.  680.— 5(ra6. 
6.  PUn.  37,  c  2. 

Padvsa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the  Po, 
considered  by  some  writers  as  the  Po  itself. 
I  Vid,  Padus.]  It  was  said  to  abound  in  swans, 
and  from  it  there  was  a  cut  to  the  town  of  Ra- 
renna.     Vtrg,  JEn.  11,  v.  455. 

P^AN,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
the  word  p<f  on,  an  hymn  which  was  sung  in  his 
honour,  because  be  had  killed  the  serpent  Py- 
thon, which  had  given  cause  to  the  people  to 
exclaim,  lo  Paan !  The  exclamation  of  lo 
I'apan  !  was  made  use  of  in  speaking  of  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
joy.  Jtti^.  6,  V.  171.— Owd.  Jtfe/.  1,  v.  538,  I. 
14,  V.  720.— Lttcon.  1,  &c.— S/ro5.  18. 

Padarbtus,  a  Spartan,  who,  on  not  being 
elected  in  the  number  of  the  300  sent  on  an  ex- 
pedition, &c.  declared,  that  instead  of  being 
mortified,  he  rejoiced  that  300  men  better  than 
hixDself  could  be  found  in  Sparta.  Plut.  in  Lye. 
PjBDius,  a  lieutenant  of  J.  Caesar  in  Spain, 
vrho  proposed  a  law  to  punish  with  death  all 
aucfa  as  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his 
patroD,  &c. 

P2EMANI,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  supposed 
to  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  the  west  of 
LiQxeinbnrg.    C(U.  G.  2,  c.  4. 


PjBon,  a  Greek  historian.  Plut.  in  Thts.* 
A  celebrated  physician  who  cured  the  \ 
which  the  gods  received  during  the  Trojan  war. 
From  him  physicians  are  sometimes  called 
Paonsi,  and  herbs  serviceable  in  medicinal 
processes  Pceonsce  herba.  Firg.  JEn.  7,  v.  769. 
^Omd,  Ma.  15,  ▼.  696. 

Pje6nbs,  a  people  of  Macedonia  who  inh** 
bited  a  small  part  of  the  countiy  called  Poonic. 
Some  believe  that  they  were  descended  from  a 
Trojan  colony.  Patu.  6,  c.  l.^Herodol.  6,  c. 
IS.&c. 

PaSnia,  a  country  of  Macedonia,  at  the  we<t 
of  the  Slrymon.  It  received  its  name  from  P»- 
on,  a  son  of  Endymion,  who  settled  there.  Lit. 
42,  c.  61, 1.  45,  c.  29. A  small  town  of  At- 
tica. 

PaSnYdbs,  a  name  given  to  the  daughters  of 
Pierus,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Muses,  be- 
cause their  mother  was  a  native  of  Pseonia. 
OfovLMtt.  5,  iiii./a6. 

Paos,  a  small  town  of  Arcadia. 

PjEsos,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  called  also 
^fXBSQS,  sitaated  at  the  north  of  Lampsacns. 
When  it  was  destroyed  the  inhabitants  migrated 
to  Lampsacus,  where  they  settled.  They  were 
of  Milesian  origin.   Sirab.  13.— Corner.  It.  2. 

Passtum,  a  town  of  Lucanta,  calied  also  JVHn 
tunia  and  Posiiionta  by  the  Greeks,  where  the 
soil  produced  roses  which  blossomed  twice  a 
year.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  town,  about  three 
miles  in  extent,  are  still  standing,  and  likewise 
venerable  remains  of  temples  and  porticoes. 
The  Sinvs  Pttslanw,  on  which  it  stood,  is  now 
called  the  gulf  of  So/emo.  Virg.  6.  4,  v.  119. 
—Ovid.  Met.  16,  v.  708.   Pont.  2,  el.  4,  v.  2S. 

Patovium,  a  town  of  Pnnnonia. 

Cacinna  PjBtus,  the  husband  of  Arria.  [  Vid. 
Arria.] A  governor  of  Armenia,  under  Ne- 
ro.  A  Roman  who  conspired  with  Catiline 

against  his  countiy A  man  drowned  as  he 

was  going  to  Egypt  to  collect  money.    Propert. 
3,  el.  7,  V.  5. 

Pagji,  a  town  of  Megaris. Of  Locris. 

P/tfl.  4,c.  3. 

PXcXsiB  or  PlolsA,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  in 
Macedonia,  with  an  harbour  and  a  promontory 
of  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  was  built 
there,  as  some  suppose,  and  according  to  Pro- 
pertius,  the  Argonauts  set  sail  from  that  hai^ 
hour.  From  that  circumstance,  not  only  th% 
ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonauts  ihemselves, 
were  ever  after  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Pagasatu.  Pliny  confounds  Pagasac  with  De- 
metrias,  but  they  are  difierent,  and  the  latter 
was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  -former, 
who  preferred  the  situation  of  Demetrius  for 
its  conveniences.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  ▼.  1,1.  8,  v. 
349.— Iitfon.  2,  ▼.  715,  1.  6,  v.  400.— Jtff/a, 
2,  c.  3  and  7.— 5fra5.  S.^Propert.  1,  el.  20, 
v.  17.— P/in.  4,  c.  S.-^poUon.  Rhod.  1,  t. 
238,  &c. 

PXgX BUS,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Camilla.  Virg. 
JEn.  11,  ¥.670. 

Pagra,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of 
Cilicia.    5fra6.  16. 

Pagus,  a  mountain  of  £olia.  Potts.  7,  e.  6. 

Palacium,  or  Palativm ,  a  town  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chenoneios.— — A  small  Tillage,  on  the 
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M«Um  hillt  where  Bone   was  allorwwdi 

boilt. 

~  Paub.  a  towD  aC  the  ■outfa  of  Coruca,  noir 

Pajlca,  a  towD  of  C jpnik— Of  Cephalle- 
■ia. 

Paljiafou»,  a  imall  isiaad  on  the  coail  of 
Spaio.    Str9b. 

Palamom,  or  Palbmon,  a  sea  deity,  too  of 
Atbamas  aod  Ino.  Hit  orijcioal  naioe  wai  .Me- 
Ueerta^  aod  he  aMumed  thai  of  t^alemon,  aHer 
ke  had  been  chaugrd  ioio  a  sea  deny  by  Nep- 
taae.  [yid.  Melicerta.] A  ooted  grammari- 
an at  Kome  id  the  a^^e  of  Tiberius,  who  made 
himMlf  ridicQloui  by  hit  arrogance  aod  luxury. 

Juv,  6,  V.  4b\.^Jitfrtiid,  2,  ep.  86 \  too 

of  Neptoue,  who  was  amuogst  the  Argunauis. 
japoliod. 

PalxpIphos,  the  ancient  town  of  Paphos,  in  | 
Cyprus,  (111 joining  to  the'  new.     Si'ob.  14.         ' 

PALAPUARSALut,  the  aocieot  name  of  Phar* 
lalnt  in  The«saly.     dts,  B.  .i  48.  I 

PaljbphXtus,  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
whotc  a:>;e  ii  unknown,  though  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained that  he  flourished  between  the  tilnes  of 
Aristotle  and  Angustai.  He  wrote  5  books  dt 
Iiicredt^i4i6ia,  of  which  only  the  first  remains, 
and  in  it  he  endeavonrs  to  explain  fabuluua  and 
mythological  traditions  by  historical  facts.  The 
b^t  edition  of  Patccphatus  is  that  of  J.  Frid. 

Fischer,  in  8 TO  lAyi.  1773. An  heroic  poet 

•f  Athens,  who  wrote  a  poem  ou  the  creation  of 

the  world. A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  born  at . 

Abydos. An  historian  of  Egypt*  | 

PaljepSlis,  a  town  of  Campania,  bailt  by  a  | 
Greek  colony,  where  Naples  allerwards  was 
erected.    Lto.  8,  c  ii. 

Paljeste,  a  Tillage  of  Epirus  near  Oricus, 
where  Caesar  first  landed  with  his  fleet.  Luean. 
6,  ▼.  460. 

PalastIna,  a  province  of  Syria,  &c.  Here* 
tfof.  1.  c    105.— 5t^  /(.  3.  T.  606.-— Srra6.  16. 

PalastTnos,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Strymon. 

Paljettrus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre,  on 
the  continent.     S/ra6.  16. 

BXlamedss,  a  Grecian  chief,  son  of  Nanpllus 
king  of  Cuboea  by  Clymene.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to  the  Trojan 
war,  to  bring  Ulysses  to  the  camp,  who,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  ex|)edition,  pretend- 
ed  insanity;  and  the  better  to  impose  upon  his 
friends,  used  to  harness  different  animals  to  a 
plough,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  barley  into  the 
furrows.  The  deceit  was  soon  perceived  by  Pa- 
lamedes;  he  knew  that  the  regret  to  part  from 
kis  wife  Penelope,  whom  be  had  lately  married, 
was  the  only  reason  of  the  pretended  insanity  of 
Ulysses;  and  to  demonstrate  this,  Palamedes 
took  Telemachus,  whom  Penelope  had  lately 
brought  into  the  world,  and  put  him  before  the 
plough  of  his  father.  Ulysses  showed  that  be 
was  not  insane,  by  turning  the  plough  a  difier- 
ent  way,  not  to  hurt  his  child .  This  having  been 
discovered,  Ulysses  was  obliged  to  attend  die 
Greek  princes  to  the  war;  but  an  immortal  en- 
mity arose  between  Ulysses  and  Palamedes. 
The  king  of  Ithaca  resolved  to  take  every  op- 
portimity  to  di»treii  him}  and  when  all  bis  ex- 


pectatioMwiere  fimtFated,  be  had  ibe  mManea 
to  bribe  uoe  of  his  kervnnta,  and  to  make  him 
dig  a  hole  in  bis  aasler*B  teat,  and  there  conceal 
a  laige  turn  of  mosiey.  Ate  ibis,  U/ysaet 
foi^  a  letter  in  Phrygian  cbaractas,  which 
bng  t'riani  was  soppuaed  to  have  sent  to  Pala- 
medes. In  (be  leiier  the  Trojan  king  seemed  ti 
entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his  hands  die 
Grecian  ariAy,  accoidii^  (o  tfae  cooditioai^ibich 
had  been  previously  ag^ed  upooy  when  he  tt- 
ceived  the  money.  This  foned  letter  wat  cai- 
ried  by  means  of  Ulysses  before  Cfae  pnoces  gf 
the  Grecian  army.  PalaoM-des  wa»  snmmooed. 
and  he  made  the  moat  soleoin  protestations  of 
innocence,  but  all  iras  ia  vain;  the  OMwey  that 
was  discovered  in  bis  tent  served  only  to 'corro- 
borate the  accusation.  He  was  foond  guilty  by 
all  the  army,  and  stoned  to  death.  Uomer  is 
silent  about  the  miserabie  fate  of  Palamedes, 
and  Pausauias  mentiooa  that  it  had  been  report- 
ed ity  some  that  Ulpses  and  Diomedes  h«l 
drowned  him  in  ihe  sea,  as  be  was  fishing  on 
the  coast.  Pbilostratus,  who  mentions  tfae  tragi* 
cal  story  abo«>e  related,  adda,  that  AehiJfes  and 
Ajax  buried  bis  body  with  great  pomp  ea  (he 
sea  shore,  and  that  they  raised  opoo  it  a  snail 
chapel,  wheie  sacrifices  were  nffalarlj  oHered 
by  ihe  inhabitants  uf  Tr\>as.  Palamedes  was  a 
learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier,  an  J,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  completed  ihc  alphabet  of  CaiU 
mug  by  the  addition  of  the  four  tetters,  ^^(>  Xi 
^,  during  the  Trojan  war.  To  bin  ako  ts  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  dice  and  backgammon; 
and,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  who  regularly 
ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  who 
placed  sentinels* round  a  camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  them  a 
watch  word.  Hygin.  fab.  96,  103,  &c — J|pg(- 
lod.  2,  iLc.^Dictys  CVl.2,c.  XS.—Otid.Aiei. 

13,  V,  66  and  308.— Pous.  I,  c  5l.-^*faHtL 
4,  V.  2»b.—Piulostral,  v.  10,  c  6  --Etinpid. 
in  PAtfiUM.— ^IXurtioZ.  13,  ep.  76.— Pbn  l,c« 
56. 

Palantia,  a  town  of  Spain.    JHela,  3,  e.  6. 

PalatLvus  hoks,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  larg- 
est of  the  seven  hills  an  which  Robbc  wa»  b«iU. 
It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  qmdrangalar 
form,  and  there  also  he  kept  bis  coort,  as  weD 
as  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  Augustus,  and  all  <he 
succeeding  emperors,  from  which  drnunafiance 
the  word  Palalium  has  ever  since  been  afi|k\ied 
to  the  residence  of  a  monarch  or  prince.     Tb» 
Palatine  hill  received  its  name  from  the  gpddesi 
PaUs,  or  from  the  word  PaUtini,  who  orif:ia«Uy 
inhabited  the  place,  or  from  tniarg  or  fmlmrt^  tfae 
bleatings  of  sberp,  which  were  frequent  tbpfc. 
or  perhaps  from  the  poinnles,  sNnuleHs^,  be- 
cause Evander,  when  he  came  to  aettlc  so  Italy, 
gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  noade  tfaeiD  al! 
one  society.   There  were  some  games  celebrat- 
ed in  honour  of  Augustus,  aod  ^Ifd  Palatine. 
because  kept  on  the  bill    Dio.  C«ss.  &S. — hd. 
12,  V.  709.— Lio.  1,  c.  7  and  33.->Owid.  JIM. 

14.  V.  832 — ittv.  9,  V.  SS.— ^orliai.  1,  ep. 
71— Parro  de  L.  JL.  4,  c  3— CSe.  «■  C^ 
1. ApoHo,  who  was  worshipped  on  <)>e  Pa- 
latine hill,  was  also  called  Po/altftiis:.  Iffis  nes- 
pie  there  bad  been  boilt,  or  ratber  rcyaiffH.,  bj 
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XogMtas,  who  had  eoriched  it  with  a  HUrary, 
Talaahic  for  the  various  collecdoDs  of  Greek 
and  Latin  maoasGripts  which  it  contaioed,.  as 
also  for  the  Sibjllioe  boolu  deposited  there. 
Ifyrat.  1,  ep.  3,  ▼.  17. 
Palantium ,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
Palkis,  or  Pala,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
Cephalleoia.    Pava,  6,  c.  15. 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of  pas- 
tures amoog  the  Romans.  She  was  worshipped 
with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and  her  festivals, 
called  JPofifio,  were  celebrated  the  very  day 
that  Romolns  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  Vir^.  O.  S,  v.  1  and  294. — 
Otid.  As*.  4,  ▼.  122,  &c.— Pa<«rc.  1,  c.  8. 

PAAPimiiTs  SvRA,  a  writer  remoyed  from  the 
senate  by  Dumitian,  who  suspected  him  of  at- 
tachment to  Vitellius,  &c.    Jua.  4,  v.  53. 

PALiBOTBRAf  a  City  of  Indift,  supposed  now 
to  be  Pottto,  or,  accdrding  to  others,  AIUMhkA 
Streh   15. 

Palici,  or  Palisci,  two  deities,  sons  of  Ju- 
piter by  rhalta,  whom  iEschylus  calls  ^tna,  in 
a  tragCMiy  which  is  now  lost,  according  to  the 
words  of  Macrobius.    The  nymph  ^tna,  when 
pregnant,  entreated  her  lover  to  remove  her 
from  the  fginuits  of  Juno.     The  god  concealed 
her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  the 
time  of  her  delivery  was  come,  the  earth  open- 
ed, aiid  brought  into  the  world  two  children, 
wbo  received  the  name  of  Palici,  a^o  rov  'rdt\tv 
ijeff9-d-««,  becaux  they  came  again  into  the  world 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    These  deities 
were  worshipped  with  great  ceremonies  by  the 
Sicilians,  and  near  their  temple  were  two  small 
lakes  of  SQipbureons  water,  which  were  suppos- 
ed to  have  sprung  odt  of  the  earth  at  the  same 
time  that  ibey  were  bom     Near  these  pools  it 
was  asoal  to  take  the  most  solemn  oaths,  by 
(hose  who  wished  to  decide  controrersies  and 
quarrels.    If  any  of  the  persons  wbo  took  the 
oaths  perjured  themselves,  they  were  immedi- 
ately punished  in  a  supernatural  manner  by  the 
deities  of  the  place,  and  those  whose  oath  was 
aiocere  departed  unhurt.    The  Palici  had  also 
an  oracle  which  was  consulted  upon  great  emer- 
geocies,  and  which  rendered  the  truest  and  most 
nneqairocal  answers.  In  a  superstitious  age,  the 
altars  of  the  Palici  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  boflian  sacrifices,  but  this  barbarous  custom 
waa  soon  abolished,  and  the  deities  were  satis- 
fied with  their  usual  offerings.    Virg.  Jt}n.  9,  ▼. 

S&S.—Oatd.  MeL  6,  t.  506 DM,  i.^Ma^ 

croh.  Stvarn,  6,  c.  10— ita*  14,  v.  219. 
I  PalIlia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.  The  ce- 
remony eonsisted  in  burning  heaps  of  straw,  and 
in'  leaping  over  them.  No  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed, but  the  purifications  were  made  with  the 
smoke  of  horses'  blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a 
calf  that  had  been  taken  from  the  belly  of  his 
modier,  after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and  with 
tlie  ashes  of  beans.  The  purification  of  the 
ilocks  was  also  made  with  the  smoke  of  sulphur, 
e€  the  oKve,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  rose- 
nary,  Oflferings  of  mild  cbe€se,  boiled  wine, 
and  cakes  of  millet,  were  aAerwards  made  to 
the  goddess.  This  festival  was  observed  on  the 
2 1  St  of  April,  and  it  was  during  the  celebratioii 


that  Romulos  first  b^aa  to  build  his  city.  Some 
call  (his  festival  Parilia  qaan  a  parUwlo,  be- 
cause the  sacrifice?  were  offered  to  the  divinity 
for  the  fecundity  of  the  flocks.  Ovid.  Met.  14, 
Y,  774.  Fast.  4,  v.  721,  &c.  I.  6,  v.  257.— 
Proper(.  4,  el.  1,  y.  l9,^TUnM,  2,  el.  5,  y. 
87. 

PIlInurus,  a  skilful  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
iEneas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  sleep,  and 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  came  safe  to  the 
sea  shore  near  Velia,  where  the  cruel  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  murdered  him  to  obtain  his 
clothes.  His  body  was  left  unbnried  on  the  sea 
shore,  and,  as,  according  to  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  no  person  was  suffered  to  cross 
the  Stygian  lake  before  one  hundred  years  were 
elapsed,  if  his  remains  had  not  been  decently 
buried,  we  find  ^neas,  when  he  visited  the  in- 
fernal regions,  speaking  to  Palinurus,  and  as- 
soring  him,  that  though  his  bones  were  depriv- 
ed of  a  funeral,  yet  the  place  where  his  body 
was  eiposed,  should  soon  be  adorned  with  a 
monument,  and  bear  his  name,  and  accordingly 
a  promontory  was  called  Palinurus,  now  FaUr 
nvro.  yirg.  Mn.  3,  v.  513, 1.  5,  v.  840,  Ilc.  I. 
6,  V.  341.— Owd.  de  Rem.  677.-^-Jtfeia,  2,  c 
4.— Sfraft.— Horol.  8,  od.  4,  v.  28. 

Paliscorum,  or  PalTcorum  Stagnum,  a 
sulphureous  pool  in  Sicily.     [Vid.  Palici.] 

Paliurus,  now  J^ahil,  a  river  of  Africa, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  at 
the  west  of  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Strab.  17. 

PallIdes,  certain  virgins,  of  illostrious  pa- 
rents, who  wei*e  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Thebans  of  Egypt.  It  was  required  diat  they 
should  prostitute  themselves,  an  infamous  cus- 
tom, which  was  considered  as  a  purification, 
during  which  they  ivere  publicly  mourned,  and 
afterwards  they  were  permitted  to  marry. 
Strab,  17. 

PallXdiitm,  a  celebrated  statue  of  PalUs. 
It  was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represent- 
ed the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in 
her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  distaff*  and  a 
spindle.  It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the 
tent  of  llus,  as  that  prince  was  building  the 
citadel  of  Ilium.  Some  nevertheless  suppose 
that  it  fell  at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  or,  according 
to  others,  Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present 
from  his  mother  Electra.  There  are  some  an- 
thers who  maintain  that  the  Palladium  was 
made  with  the  bones  of  Pelops  by'Abaris;  but 
Apollodorus  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  piece  of  clock-work  which  moved  of  It- 
self. However  discordant  the  opinions  of  an- 
cient authors  be  about  this  famous  statue,  it  is 
universally  agreed,  that  on  its  preservatbn  de- 
pended the  safety  of  Troy.  This  fatality  was 
well  known  to  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war,  and  therefore  Ulysses  and  Diomcdes  were 
commissioned  to  steal  it  away.  They  effected 
their  purpose,  and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority 
of  some  authors,  they  were  directed  bow  to 
cariy  it  away  by  Helenus  the  son  of  Priam,  who 
proved  in  this  unlhithful  to  his  country,  be- 
cause his  brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of 
Paris,  had  mairi^d  Helen,  of  whom  he  waa 
3t 
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Minem  was  displeaied  Fith  the 
vioieuGc  Mbich  was  offered  tu  ber  statue,  and 
tCcorUiug  to  Virgit,  the  i'aliadiuai  ibeil  a^tpear- 
cd  to  have  received  life  and  oiotiou,  aod  by  the 
iathet  wbicb  starteu  from  its  ejfes,  and  iu  sud- 
dei.  9priD)Ch  fruiu  ttie  earth,  it  seemed  to  show 
ttie  reseotment  of  the  goditess.  The  true  Pal- 
ladium, as  some  authors  observe,  was  oot  car- 
ried awat  from  Troy  bj  the  Greeks,  but  oiiiy 
oue  of  the  statues  of  similar  size  aod  shape 
which  were  placed  aear  it,  to  deceive  what- 
ever .aciilc;;iou9  persons  attempted  to  steal  it. 
The  Palladium,  therefore,  as  thtj  say,  was  coo- 
Teye«*  "ale  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  .tineas^  aad 
it  was  afterwards  preserved  by  the  Romans, 
with  the  greatest  secrecy  aod  veneration,  in  the 
temple  ol'  Ve^ta,  a  circumblauce  tvhich  none 
but  the  vestal  viivins  knew.  /iero(/uin.  1 ,  c. 
14,  (kc— Olid.  tasl.  6,  v.  422,  &c.  Jfet  13, 
V.  $,i6.—IHcly$.  Crtt.  1»  c.  5  -^poUod.  3,  c. 
li-^Dionys.  Hal.  l,8tc— Hom«r.  //.  10.— 
rirg.JEn  2  v  166,  1.  9,  v.  151.— P/u/  de 
re6.  R'm.—iMCim.  9  — Dares. — /^hn^.—Juv. 
9,  V.  139. 

Palladius,  1  Greek  Physician,  whose  trea- 
tiic  on  fevers  was  edited  8%o.  L.  Bat.  1145. 
A  learned  Roman  under  Adrian,  &c. 
Pallantbum,  a  town  of  Italy,  or  pcHiaps 
■lore  properly  a  citadel,  built  by  Evnndcr,  on 
mount  Palatine,  from  whence  its  name  origi- 
nates. Virgil  says,  it  was  called  after  i 'alias, 
the  grandfalber  of  Evandcr;  but  Dion^sius  dc- 
riTOB  its  name  from  Palanliuro,  a  town  of 
Arcadia.  Diowys.  1,  c.  31.— Tir^.  »£».  8,  ▼. 
£4  and  341. 

Pallaktia,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Fulenda, 
OD  the  river  Cea.    Jtfeia,  2,  c.  6. 

Pallamtias,  a  patronymic  of  Aurora,  as  be- 
ing related  to  the  giaot  i'allat.  Ovid.  MtU  9, 
lab.  12. 

Pallantidbs,  the  50  sons  of  Pallits,  the  son 
of  Paniion,  and  tlie  brother  of  ^geus.  They 
were  killed  by  Thesous,  Uie  son  of  iBgeus, 
whom  they  opposed  when  be  came  to  take 
possession  of  his  father's  kingdom.  This  oppo- 
•ition  they  showed  in  hopes  of  succeeding  to 
the  throne,  as  /Egeus  leH  no  children,  except 
Theseus,  whose  legitimacy  was  even  disputed, 
as  he  was  born  at  Troezene.  PlvA.  in  Tkta. — 
Putis.  I,  c.  22. 

Pallas,  (odii)  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  the 
nma  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
name  either  because  >be  killed  the  giant  Pallas^ 
or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she  seems  to 
brandish  in  her  hands  (TAXXii)  For  the  func- 
tions, power,  and  character  of  the  goddess,  vtd. 
Minerva. 

Pallas,  (antis)  a  son  of  king  Evander,  sent 
with  some  troops  to  assist  iEneas  He  was 
killed  by  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  Rutuli,  after 
be  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 

Virg.^Sn,  8,  ▼.  104,  &c One  of  the  giants, 

flon  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He  was  killed  by 
Minerva,  who  covered  herself  with  his  skin, 
whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is  called  Pallas. 

jfyoUod.  3,  c.  12. A  son  of  Crius  and  Eo- 

rybia,  who  married  the  nymph  Styx,  by  whom 
be  had  Victory,  Valour,  &c.  Hesiod,  Theog, 
-—A  ion  of  Lycaon.^— A  son  of  Pandiot>, 


father  of  Clytoi  and  Batea.     (hid.  JbL  l.  fab. 

n,—^poltod. A  freed-maa  of   Claodias, 

famous  for  the  power  and  the  riches  be  obtained. 
He  advised  the  emperor,  bis  ataster,  Co  marry 
Agrippina,  aod  to  adopt  ber  son  Nero  for  hi9 
succ  essor.  It  was  by  his  means,  and  those  of 
Agrippina,  that  the  death  of  Claodius  was  has- 
tened, and  that  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
Nero  forgot  to  whom  be  was  indebted  for  the 
crown.  He  discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time 
after  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  be 
might  make  himself  naater  of  his  great  riebes, 
A.  D.  61.  Tadt.  15.  Jnn.  c.  53. 

Pallkkb,  a  small  peaiaaaia  of  Macedoaia, 
formerly  called  P&icgra,  sitnate  above  fbe  hn^ 
of  I^henasB  on  the  JEg/cMn  sea,  aod  containiog 
ave  cities,  the  inriocipal  of  which  is  called  Pal- 
lene.  It  was  in  this  place,  aecordtng  to  soaoe 
of  the  anrieats,  diat  an  engagemeat  liappeaed 
between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  lia^  31,  c 
46,  1.  46,  c  SO  —  Kiry    .aSa.  G.  4,  ▼.  391.— 

Orid.  MH   15,  v.  357 A  viUage  of  Attica, 

wbere  Minerva  had  a  temple,  tti^  where  the 
Palantides  chieay  resided,  ticrsdsr.  1,  e.  ISl, 
^Piul.  tn  Tkts. 

Pallbkses,  a  people  of  Cephallenia,  whose 
chief  town  was  called  Pala,  or  Falca.  Zip. 
38,  c.  18~Po<y6.  6,  c.  3. 

Palma,  a  governor  of  Syira. 

Palmaua,  a  small  island  oppoaiteTamcina, 
in  Laiium-     i^Jiit.  3,  c.  6. « 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  Paimyreae,  a  oooa- 
try  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Syria,  now 
called  TheudemoTf  or  Tudmor.  It  is  faaious  -^ 
for  being  the  seat  of  the  celehraied  Zeaobia, 
and  of  Odeoatua,  in  the  reign  of  the  easperor 
Aorelian.  It  is  now  in  rains,  and  the  spleadoar 
and  magnificence  of  ila  porticos,  temples,  and 
palaces,  are  now  daily  examined  by  Ibe  emioat 
and  the  learned.    Plin.  6,  c  26  and  30. 

Palphcrius,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Domi- 
tian.    Juv.  4,  v  53. 

Palumbixum,  a  town  of  SamniaiD-  tio.  \0, 
c.  45. 

PamTsos,  a  river  of  Theasaly,  falling  intp  the 
Penens.  Herodoi.  7,  c.  129.— Plla.  4,e.  8. 
Another  of  Messeoia  in  Peloponnesos. 

PammEnes,  an  Athenian  geaeral,  scat  <o 
assist  Megalopolis,  against  the  atantineaBay  ftc 

An  astrologer. A  learned  Greciaa,  wko 

was  preceptor  to  Brutus.  Cts.  Br%U.  91.  OnL  9. 

Panmom,  a  sod  of  Priam  and  Uecaba.  Jlpal 
lod 

Paupa,  a  village  near  Tentyia,  io  Thraee. 
Juv.  15,  V.  76. 

PamphIlus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinzuished  ^bov« 
his  rivals  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  f 
ture  and  the  cultivation  of  those  studies 


taught  him  to  infuse,  more  succesafuily,  naee 
and  dignity  into  his  pieces.  He  waa  foaaMrof 
the  school  for  painting  at  Sicyoa,  and  he  oMle 
a  law  which  was  observed  not  only  in  T 
but  all  over  Greece,  that  none  bat  the 
dren  of  noble  and  dignified  persona  ahoiild  <ba 
permitted  to  learn  painting.    Apellea  wmmm 

of  his  pupils.    Di(^. A  son  of  riiailiJU. 

among  the  pupils  of  Plato.  i>iog-. 
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Pammos,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  bftTe 
li?ed  hefore  Hesiod^s  age. 

PiifPBf  LA,  a  Greek  woman  who  wrote  a 
gtoenl  history  in  S3  books,  in  Nero*s  reign, 
nuthittoty,  so  mach  commended  by  the  an- 
dents,  is  lost. 

PAMvaf  LiA,  a  proTince  of  Asia  Minor,  an- 
dently  called  Mopaopia,  and  bounded  on  the 
lOQth  bgf  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  called 
the  PampkgUan  tea,  west  by  Lycia,  north  by 
Fisidia,  and  east  by  Cilicia.     It  abounded  with 
pastures,  fines,  and  olires,  and  was  peopled  by 
a  Grecian  Colony.  Strab.  14.— ^e/a,  1.— Patu. 
7,  c  S.—PUn.  6,  c.  26.— Li»  87,  c  23  and  40. 
Pak,  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  huntsmen, 
and  of  an  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.    He 
was  the  son  of  Mercury,  by  Dryope,  according 
to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Jupiter  and  Calisto 
fcr  parents,  others  Jupiter  and  Tbis,  or  Ooeis. 
Lnciao,  Hyginus,  &c-  support  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  the  daughter  of 
Icanos,  and  that  the  god  gained  the  afibctions 
of  the  princess  under  the  form  of  a  goat,  as  she 
tende4  her  father's  flocks  on  mount  Taygetus, 
before  her  marriage  with  the  king  of  Itbaca. 
Some  ADtbors  maintain  that  Penelope  became 
mother  of  Pan  during  the  absence  of  Ulysses 
in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that  he  was  the  off- 
spring of  all  the  sttitors  that  frequented  the 
palace  of  Penelope,  whence  he  received  the 
name  of    Pd»,    which  signifies  alt  or  every 
tMng.    Pan  was  a  monster  in  appearance,  he 
had  two  small  horns  on  bis  head,  his  complexion 
was  ruddy,  his  nose  flat,  and  bis  legs,  thighs. 
tml^  and  feet,  were  those  of  a  goat.    The  edu- 
cation of  Pan  was  entrusted  to  a  nymph  of  Ar- 
cadia, called  Sinoe,  but  the  nurse,  according  to 
Homer,  fenified  at  the  sight  of  such  a  monster, 
fled  away  and  left  him.    He  was  wrapped  up  in 
die  skin  of  beasts  by  his  father,  and  carried  to 
besreo^  wiiere  Jupiter  and  the  gods  long  enter- 
tained tnemsehres  with  the  oddity  of  his  appear- 
ance.    Bacchus  was  greatly  pleased  with  him. 
and  gatre  him  the  name  of  ran.    The  god  of 
shepherds  chiefly  resided  in  Arcadia,  where  the 
woods  and  the  most  rugged  mountains  were  his 
labitaUeo.     He  invented  the  flute  with  seven 
reeds,  which  he  sailed  SyrinXf  In  honour  of  a 
beautiful  Djmph  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  he 
attempieA  to  ofier  violence,  and  who  was  chang- 
ed into  a  reed.     He  was  continually  employed 
in   deceiving  (he   neighbouring  nymphs,  and 
often  with  success.    Though  deformed  in  his 
shape   and  features,  yet  be  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  captivate  Diana,  and  of  gaining  her  fa- 
ff oor,  bj  transforming  himself  into  a  beautiful 
white    goat.     Ho  was  also  enamoured  of  a 
ijTmph  of  the  mountains  called  Echo,  by  whom 
be  bmd  a  son  called  Lynx.     He  also  paid  his 
a'Mrcsaea  to  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,and  it  is 
kvell  koovea  in  what  manner  he  was  received. 
f^i'd,  Omphale.]  The  worship  of  Pan  was  well 
oAblisbed,  particularly  in  Arcadia,  where  he 
;;«ve  oracles  on  mount  Lycieus.    His  festivals, 
tUed  by  the  Greeks  Tyctfa,  were  brought  to 
aly  by  Evander,  and  they  were  well  known  at 
:.irne    by  ^e  name  of  the  Lupercalia.    {Vid. 
f//*ercai8«  1    The  worship,  and  the  diflerent 
octiona  of  Ptfi,  are  deriredftom  the  mytholo* 


gr  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  god  was  one 
of  the  eight  gn  at  go(i»  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
Yanked  before  the  other  IS  gods,  whom  the  Ro- 
mans called  Conssenia  He  was  worshipped 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  all  over  Egypt.  Hit 
statues  represented  him  as  a  goat,  not  because 
he  was  really  such,  but  this  was  done  for  mysp 
terious  reasons.  He  was  the  emblem  of  fe- 
cundity, and  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  things  His  horns,  as  some  observe, 
represented  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the  viva- 
city and  the  ruddiness  of  bis  complexion.  The 
star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast,  was  the  sym- 
bol of  tbe  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs  and 
feet  denoted  tbe  inferior  parts  of  the  earth, 
such  as  the  woods  aud  plants.  Some  suppose 
that  he  appeared  as  a  goat,  because  when  the 
gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their  war  against  the 
giants.  Pan  transformed  himself  into  a  goat,  an 
example  which  was  immediately  followed  by  all 
the  deities.  Pan,  according  to  some,  is  the 
same  as  Faunus,  and  he  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
Satyrs.  Plutarch  mentions,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  an  extraordinary  voice  was  heard 
near  the  Echinades  in  the  Ionian  sea,  which 
exclaimed  that  the  great  Pan  was  dead.  This 
was  readily  believed  by  the  emperor,  and  the 
astrologers  were  consulted,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  explain  the  meaning  of  so  supernatural 
a  voice,  which  probably  proceeded  from  the 
imposition  of  one  of  .the  courtiers  who  attempted 
to  terrify  Tiberius.  In  Egypt,  in  the  town  of 
Mendes,  which  word  also  signifies  a  goaty  there 
was  a  sacred  goat  kept  with  the  most  ceremonious 
sanctity.  The  death  of  this  animal  was  always 
attended  with  the  greatt  st  solemnities,  and  like 
that  of  another  Apis,  became  the  cause  of  an 
universal  moorninz.  As  Pan  usually  terrified 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  neighbouring  country, 
that  kind  of  fear  which  often  seizes  men,  and 
which  is  only  ideal  and  imaginaiy,  has  receiv- 
ed from  him  the  name  of  panic  fear.  This  kind 
of  terror  has  been  exemplified  not  only  in  in- 
dividuals, but  in  numerous  armies,  such  as  that 
of  Breniius,  which  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
consternation  at  Rome,  without  any  cause  or 
plausible  reason.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  S96,  I.  2, 
v.  277.  Mtt.  1,  V.  689.— Fti^.  G.  1,  v.  17. 
►^En.  8,  V.  343.  G.  3,  v.  392 — Juv.  2,  v.  142. 
— Pat«.  8,  c.  30 — Hal.  13,  v.  327.— Farro  dt 
L,  L.  5,  c.  S.^Liv.  1.  c.  b.—Dionys.  Hat.  1. 
—Herodot.  2,  c.  46  anil  145,  fee— DioJ.  1.— ■ 
Orphnts  Hymn.  10. — Homer.  Hymn-  in  Pan, 
— Lvciaiu  Dial.  Merc  Sf  Pan. — •^polled.  1 .  c  4. 

P.(nXcea,  a  goddess,  daughter  of -^sculapi- 
us,  who  presided  over  health,  Lucan-  9,  v.  918, 
— Pfin.  35,  c.  11,  &c. 

Pan«tiu8,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes, 
138  B.  C.  He  studied  at  Athens  fur  boroe  time, 
of  which  he  refused  to  become  a  citizen,  ob- 
serving that  a  good  and  modest  man  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  country.  He  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  reckoned  among  his  pupils  Lxlius 
and  Scipio  the  second  Africanus.  To  the  lat- 
ter he  was  attached  by  the  closest  tics  of  friend- 
ship and  familiarity;  he  attended  him  in  his  ex- 
peditions and  partook  of  all  his  pleasures  and 
amosemcQts.  To  the  interest  of  their  country- 
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men  at  Borne  the  Rbodians  were  greaiif  ia- 1 

debted  for  their  prteperity  and  the  unmunhies  | 
vriiicb  they  for  lome  time  enjojed.  Paoztias 
wrote  e  treatise  on  the  dntici  of  man,  whose 
merit  can  be  atcertained  from  the  eDcomiomt 
which  Cicero  bestows  opon  it  Ctc.  in  offie.  dt 
Vw.  1.     hi  Jiemd.  3,  c.  2.    de  A*.  D.  2,  c.  46 

A  tjraot  of  LeoDtini  in  Sicily,  B.  C.  613. 

Polyan  6. 

PANATOLiim,  a  general  aisemblj  of  the 
iEtolians.     Uv.  31,  c.  29,  ].  36,  c.  32. 

Panares,  a  general  of  Crete,  defeated  by 
Metellus,  &c. 

Panaristb,  one  of  the  waiting  women  of 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  king  Antiodios.  Poiy- 
en.  8. 

Pakat^bnaa,  festivals  in  honour  of  Miner- 
ya  the  patroness  of  Athens.  Th«y  were  first  in- 
stitated  by  Erichtfaens  or  Orpheus,  and  called 
Mhenjca;  but  Thesens  afterwards  renewed 
them  and  caused  them  to  be  celebrated  and  ob- 
served by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens,  which  he  had 
united  into  one,  and  from  which  reason  the  fes- 
tivals received  their  name.  Some  suppose  that 
(hey  are  the  same  as  the  Roman  Quin^tMlria, 
as  they  are  often  called  by  that  name  among 
the  Latins.  In  the  first  years  of  the  institution, 
they  were  observed  only  during  one  day,  but  af- 
terwards the  time  was  prolonged,  and  the  cele- 
bration was  attended  with  greater  pomp  and 
solemnity.  The  festivals  were  two;  Uugreai 
Panatkenma  (/uf>«x«),  which  were  observed 
every  6th  year,  beginning  on  the  22d  of  the 
month  called  Heeatambaon,  or  7th  of  July,  and 
the  lesser  PanathefUta  (/ui»{flt) ;  which  were  kept 
every  3d  year,  or  rather  annually,  beginning  on 
the  21st  or  20tb  of  the  month  called  TAargelT«n, 
corresponding  to  the  5th  or  6th  day  of  the  month 
of  May.  In  the  lesser  festivals  there  were  three 

res  conducted  by  ten  presidents  chosen  from 
ten  tribes  of  Athens,  who  continued  four 
years  in  ofiice.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
there  was  a  race  with  torches,  in  which  men  on 
foot,  and  afterwards  on  horseback,  contended. 
The  same  was  also  exhibited  in  the  greater  fes- 
tivals. The  second  combat  was  gymnical,  and 
exhibited  a  trial  of  strength  and  bodily  dexteri- 
ty. The  last  was  a  musical  contention,  first 
instituted  by  Pericles.  In  the  songs  they  cele- 
brated the  generous  undertaking  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  who  opposed  the  Pisistratide, 
and  of  Thrasybulus,  who  delivered  Athens  from 
its  thirty  tyrants.  Phrynis  of  Mitylene  was  the 
fint  who  obtained  the  victory  by  playing  upon 
the  harp.  There  were  besides  other  musical 
instruments,  on  which  they  played  in  concert, 
such  as  flutes,  &c.  The  poets  contended  in  four 
plays,  called  from  their  number  ttt^akoytM,. 
The  last  of  these  was  a  satire.  There  was  also 
at  Sunium  an  imitation  of  a  naval  fight.  Whu- 
ever  obtained  the  victoiy  in  .any  of  these  games 
was  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of  oil,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  dispose  of  in  whatever  manner  he 
pleased,  and  it  was  unlawful  for  any  other  per- 
son to  transport  that  commodity  The  conquer- 
or also  received  a  croivn  of  the  olives  which 
grew  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  and  were  sa- 
cred to  Minerva,  and  called  /uo^imi,  from 
uc^oc,  death,  in  remembnuice  of  the  tragical 


end  of  HalUriiotiiis  the  loii  of  Nephoe,  who 
cut  his  own  legs  when  be  attempted  to  cat 
down  the  olive  vrhich  bad  given  the  victory  to 
Minerva  in  preference  to  his  father,  when  these 
two  deities  contended  about  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Some  suppose  that  the  word  b  derived 
from  /ut^oc,  a  pari,  Itecause  these  olives  were 
given  by  contribution  by  all  soct  as  attended  at 
the  festivals.    There  was  also  a  dance  called 
PfnrkUhia^  performed  by  young  boya  in  aimoor, 
in  imitation  of  Minerva,  who  (has  exprewed 
ber  triumph  over  the  vanquished  Titans.    Gla- 
diators were  also  introdueed  when  Athens  1m^ 
came  tributary  to  the  Romans.   During  the  ce- 
lebration, no  person  was  permitted  to  appear  in 
dyed  garments,  and  if  any  one  transgressed  he 
was  punished  according  to  die  discretion  of  the 
president  of  the  games.    After  these  things,  a 
sumptuous  sacrifice  was  offered,  in  which  every 
one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contributed  an 
ox,  and  the  whole  was  coocToded  by  an  enter- 
tainment for  all  the  company  with  the  flesh  diat 
remained  from  the  sacrifice.     In  the  greater 
festivals,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
usually  observed,  but  with  more  solemai^  and 
magnificence.  Others  were  also  added,  particn* 
larly  the  procession,  in  which  Minerva's  sacred 
irtv\os,  or  garmentt  was  carried.  This  gennent 
was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  virgins,  call- 
ed t^yxfiiutij  from  ^t^yofj  work.    They  were 
superintended  by  two  of  the  A^{«^s{oi»   or 
young  virgins,  not  above  seventeen  yean  of  age, 
nor  under  eleven,  whose  garments  were  white 
and  set  oif  with  ornaments  of  gold.    Minerva^s 
peplua  was  of  a  white  colour,  without  sleeves, 
and  embroidered  with  gold.    Upon  it  were  de- 
scribed the  achievements  of  the  foddesa,  parti- 
cularly ber  victories  over  the  giants.    The  ex- 
ploits of  Jupiter  and  the  otha*  gods  were  also 
represented  there,  and  from  IbaC  circiimataDce 
men  of  courage  and  bravery  areaaid  to  be  A^tot 
vtTxout  worthy  to  be  pourtrajed  in  Minerva*s 
sacred  garment.  In  the  procession  of  the  pcplvs, 
the  following  ceremonies  were  observc^d.    In 
the  cerumicus,  without  the  city,  there  was  an 
engine  built  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  upon  which 
Minerva^s  garment  was  hung  aa  a  sail,  aad  the 
whole  was  conducted,  not  by  beasts,  aa  some 
have  supposed,  but  by  subterraneous  maehines, 
to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  from 
thence  to  the  citadel,  where  the  pepdiswaa  plac- 
ed upon  Minerva^s  statue,  which  was  laid  opon 
a  bed  woven  or  strewed  with  flowers,  which  vras 
called  vxttKiQ.  Persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  sex 
and  quality,  attended  the  procession,  which  was 
led  by  old  men  and  women  carrying  olive  branch- 
es in  their  hands,  from  which  reason  thej  weie 
called  d-fltAKo^o{oi,  hearen  q^  green   bought. 
Next  followed  men  of  full  age  with  shields  and 
spears.  They  were  attended  by  the  /xso-eis.oi,  or 
foreigfurs,  who  carried  small  boats  as  a  token 
of  their  foreign  origin,  and  from  that  aocovnt 
they  were  called  o-KA^Jt^o^oi,  boot  hearen.    Af- 
ter them  came  the  women  attended  b^  the  wives 
of  the  foreigners  called  v/^ia^o^m,  becsiuse  they 
carried  water  poti.    Next  to  these  came  young 
men  crowned  with  millet  and  singing  hymns  to 
the  goddess,  and  after  them  followed  select  vir- 
gins  of  the  sobleit  familiet,  called  «Ay9^«{a«, 
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hmkti  Wmrgn^  because  dyey  canned  baaketi,  in 
wiiidi  were  ceitaiD  things  necessary  for  the  ce- 
lebralioo,  with  whatever  utensils  were  also  re- 
quisite. These  several  necessaries  were  gene- 
niJy  in  the  possession  of  the  chief  manager  of 
the  festival  called  «i^Yid-f«{or,  who  distributed 
them  when  occasiou  ottered.  The  virgins  were 
attended  hy  the  daughters  of  the  foreigners,  who 
carried  umbrellas  and  little  seats,  from  which 
they  were  named  ^t^^n^o^ot,  seat  carriers.  The 
boys,  called  irAj^Lfjux^i^  as  it  may  be  supposed 
led  the  rear  clothed  in  coats  aenerally  worn  at 
processions.  The  necessaries  tor  this  and  every 
other  festival  were  prepared  in  a  public  hall 
erected  for  that  purpose,  between  the  Pirsean 
gate  and  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  management 
md  the  care  of  the  whole  was  entrusted  to  the 
vo^o^vXAxK  I  or  people  employed  in  seeing  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  properly  observed.  It  was 
also  usual  to  set  alt  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  to 
present  golden  crowns  to  such  as  had  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  Some  persons  were  also 
chosen  to  sing  some  of  Uomer*s  poems,  a  cus- 
tom which  was  first  introtiuced  by  Hipparcbus 
the  son  of  Pisistratus  It  was  also  customary  in 
this  festival  and  eveiy  other  quinquennial  festi- 
?a1,  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Platseaos. 
whose  services  had  been  so  conspicuous  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  PhA.  m  Tftes— Pons.  Jrc, 
ft — JElian.  V,  H.  8,  c  2 — JpoUod,  3,  c  U. 

Pamciuba,  Panchea,  or  Patiehaiay  an  island 
of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiti  r  Triphylius  had 
a  magnificent  temple. A  part  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, Gelebrtted  for  the  myrrh,  frankincense,  and 
perfumes  which  it  produced.  Virg,  6.  2,  v. 
139,  I  4,  V.  SI^.—CuUs.  87  —Ovid,  Met.  1, 
T.  S09 — Diod.  b.-LucrH.  2,  v.  417. 

Panda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided 
one  over  the  openings  of  roads;  and  the  other 
over  the  openings  of  towns.  Varro  de  P.  R.  1. 
Ji.  OtU,  IS,  c.  22. 

Pamdama  j  a  girl  of  India  favoured  by  Her- 
cules, &c.     Po/ycen.  1. 

PandXria,  or  Pamdataru,  a  small  island  of 
the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

PavdXrds,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  assisted  the 
Trojans  in  their  war  against  the  GreeKs.  He 
vreot  to  the  war  without  a  chariot,  and  there- 
fore he  generally  fought  on  foot.  He  broke  the 
truce  which  bad  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wounded  Menelaus 
and  Diomedes,  and  showed  himself  brave  and 
uuttsually  coorageoui.  He  was  at  last  killed  by 
Diomedes;  and  iEneas,  who  then  carried  him 
ID  bis  chariot,  by  attempting  to  revenge  his 
death,  nearly  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  furi- 
ous enemy.  Dietys,  CreU  2,  v.  36. — Homtr.  IL 
2  and  6  —liygin,  fab.  1 12.— rir;  .En.  6,  v. 

495 — Sfrefr.   14. — Serrivs.  in  loco. A  son 

of  Alcanor  killed  with  his  brother  Britias  by 

Tumns.    Ftr^.  -En.  9,  v.  735. \  native  of 

Crete  punished  with  death  for  being  accessary 
to  the  theft  of  Tantalus.  What  (his  theft  was 
is  unknown.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  Tan- 
talus stole  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar  from  the 
tables  of  the  gods  to  which  be  had  been  admit- 
ted, or  that  he  carried  away  a  dog  which  watch- 
ed Jupiter's  temple  in  Crete,  in  which  crime 
Pandams  wai  coocenied,  and  for  which  he  suf- 


fered. Pandams  had  two  daoghters,  Oaaiio 
and  Clytia,  who  were  also  deprived  of  their  mo- 
ther by  a  sudden  death,  and  left  without  fueodi 
or  proteciort.  Venus  had  compassion  upon  them» 
and  she  fed  them  with  milk,  hone][,  and  wine. 
The  goddesses  were  all  equally  interested  ia 
their  welfare.  Juno  gave  them  wisdom  and 
beauty,  Diana  a  handsome  figure  and  regular 
features,  and  Minerva  instructed  them  in  what- 
ever domestic  accomplishments  can  recommend 
a  wife.  Venus  wished  still  to  make  their  hap- 
piness more  complete;  and  when  they  were 
come  to  nubile  years  Uie  goddess  prayed  Jupi- 
ter to  grant  them  kind  and  tender  husbands. 
But  in  her  absence  the  Harpies  carried  away 
the  virgins  and  delivered  them  to  the  £ume- 
nides  to  share  the  punishment  which  their  father 
suffered.     Paw.  10,  c  SO.— Ptndor. 

PandXrds,  or  Pandarbus,  a  man  who  had 
a  daughter  called  Philomela.  She  was  changed 
into  a  nightingale,  after  she  had  killed,  by  mis- 
take, her  son  Itylus,  whose  death  she  mourned 
in  the  greatest  melancholy.  Some  suppose  him 
to  be  the  same  as  Pandion,  kina  of  Athens. 

Pandataria,  an  island  on  ue  coast  of  La- 
cania,  now  called  Santa  Maria, 

Pansates,  a  friend  of  Datames  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes.     C.  .Yep.  tn  Dot. 

pANDBiiiA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  expressive 
of  her  great  power  over  the  affections  of  man- 
kind. 

Pakpbmus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  god 
of  love,  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks, 
who  distinguished  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom  was 
the  vulgar,  called  Paodemus,  and  another  of  a 
purer,  and  more  celestial  origin.  PhU.  in  Erot. 
Pandia,  a  festival  at  Athens  established  by 
Pandion,  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  or 
because  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
who  can  ra.  7rAt*tA  J'tywuty  move  and  turn  aU 
things  as  he  pleases.  Some  suppose  that  it  con- 
cerned the  moon,  because  it  does  frdtrTOTi  tnoj^ 
move  incessantly  by  showing  itself  day  and  nidit, 
rather  than  the  sun,  which  never  appears  out 
in  the  day  time.  It  was  celebrated  after  the 
Dionysia,  because  Bacchus  is  sometimes  taken 
for  the  Sun  or  Apollo,  and  therefore  the  brother, 
or,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  son  and  the  moon. 
PandTok,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Erich- 
thon  and  Pasithea,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
B  C  1437.  He  became  father  of  Procne  and 
Philomela,  Erechtheus,  and  Botes.  During  his 
reign  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  that  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
Bacchus  and  Minerva  had  personally  visited 
Attica.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against 
Labdacus  king  of  BcDotia,  and  ga\e  bis  daugh- 
ter Procne  in  marriage  to  Tercus,  king  of  Thrace, 
wbo  bad  assisted  him.  The  treatment  which 
Philomela  received  from  her  brother-in-law, 
Tereus,  [Ftd.  Philomela]  was  the  source  of  in- 
finite grief  to  Pandion,  and  he  died,  through 
excess  of  sorrow,  after  a  reign  of  40  years. 
Tlicrc  was  also  another  Pandion,  son  of  Cecrops 
2d.  by  Metiaduca,  who  succeeded  to  his  father, 
B.  C.  130.  He  was  driven  from  his  paternal 
dominions,  and  fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Megara, 
who  gave  him  his  daughter  Pelia  in  marriage, 
and  resigned  his  crown  to  him.    Pandion  be- 
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ttitt  father  of  four  chiidren,  ealled  from  him 
PmuUonidm,  iEgeos,  Pallas,  Niaus,  and  Lyco*. 
The  eldest  of  these  childrea  recprered  fait  la- 
ther's kingdom.  Some  aothors  ha?e  eonfoaod- 
ed  the  two  Paodions  together  in  sach  an  indit- 
crimioate  manner,  that  they  seem  to  hare  been 
only  one  and  the  same  person.  Many  believe 
that  Philomela  and  Procne  were  the  daughters, 
not  of  Pandion  the  Ist.  bat  of  Paodion  the  2d. 
Ovid.  Ma.  6,  T.  676.— ^poUod.  8,  e.  15 — 

Pmu.  1,  c.  6. — Hygin.  fab.  48. A  son  of 

Phioeus  and  Cleopatra,  deprived  of  his  eye- 

njlht  by  his  father.  JpoUod:  S,  c.  16. A  son 

of  iEgyptus  and  Hepbcstina.     A  king  of  the 
ladies  in  the  age  of  Augustas.     ' 
Pandora,  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first  mor- 
t    ial  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to  the  opi- 
I    nion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.    She  was  made  with 
'  "  day  by  Valcan,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  who 
wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and  artifice  of  Pro- 
metheus, by  giving  bim  a  wife.     When  this 
woman  of  clay  had  been  made  by  the  artist, 
and  received  life,  all  the  gods  vied  in  making 
her  presents.    Venus  gave  her  beauty  and  (he 
art  of  pleasing;  the  Graces  gave  her  the  power 
of  captivathig;  Apollo  taught  her  how  to  sing; 
Mercufy  instructed  her  in  eloquence;  and  Mi- 
nerva gave  her  the  most  rich  and  splendid  orna- 
ments. From  all  these  valuable  presents,  which 
she  had  received  from  the  gods,  the  woman  was 
called  PandorOf  which  intimates  that  she  had 
received  every  necessaiy  gift  ^At  /a^oir.   Jupi- 
ter after  this  gave  her  a  beautiful  box,  which 
she  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man  who  mar- 
ried her;  and  by  the  commission  af  the  god, 
Mercury  conducted  her  to  Prometheus.     The 
artful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit,  and  as 
he  had  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  since  he  bad  stolen  fire  away 
from  the  sun  to  animate  his  man  of  clay,  he 
Bent  away  Pandora  without  suffering  himself  to 
be  captivated  by  her  charms.   His  brother  Epi- 
wetheus  was  not  possessed  of  the  same  prudence 
and  sagacity.     He  married  Pandora,  and  when 
be  opened  the  box  which  she  presented  to  him, 
there  issued  from  it  a  multitude  of  evils  and 
distempers,  which  dispersed  themselves  all  over 
the  worid,  and  which,  from  that  fatal  moment, 
have  never  ceased  to  afflict  tbe  human  race. 
Hope  was  the  only  one  who  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who  has  the 
wonderful  power  of  easing  the  labours  of  man, 
and  of  rendering  his  troubles  and  his  sorrows 
less  painful  in  life.     Heiwd.  Theog.  8f  l>ios  — 
JlpoOod,  I,  c.  7.— Paw.  1,  c.  24.— Hvgin  14. 

• A  daughter  of  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens. 

'fihe  was  sister  to  Protogenia,  who  sacrificed 
herself  for  her  country  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
Boeotian  war. 

Pansurus,  a  son  of  Erechtheus  king  of 
Athens. 

Pakdosia,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii, 
situate  on  a  mountain.    Alexander  king  of  the 

Molossi  died  there.    Streb.  6. A  town  of 

Epirus.    Plin*  4,  c.  1. 

pAKDaosos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  not  the  fatal 
curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which  Minerva  had 


entnstad  to  fiieir  care.  [Ftd.  Sriehaonias,] 
for  which  sincerity  a  temple  was  raised  to  her 
near  that  of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  Inttituted 
to  her  hoDoor,  called  PondrMia  Odd.  Jlfnt  iS, 
V.  138 — JlpoUod.  S.^Pwi.  1,  die. 

Panknus,  or  Pamaus ,  a  celebrated  paiater, 
who  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  pamtmg  the 
battle  of  Marathon.    PUn.  S6. 

Pakoavs,  a  monntain  of  Thrace,  aociently 
called  M&ns  Caramimm,  and  Joined  to  mount 
Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Nestos. 
It  was  inhabited  by  foor  different  oatfoos.  It 
was  on  this  mountain  that  Lycnrgus,  the  Thra* 
cian  king,  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  Orpfaeos 
called  the  attention  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  of 
the  mountains  and  woods  fo  listen  to  his  song. 
It  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  Herodot, 
5,  c.  16,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  U^.-^Vvrg,  G,  4,  v.  462. 
— Ootd.  Fast  8,  V.  7S9.~Thti^  £.— Lucon. 
1,  V.  679,  I.  7,  V  482. 

Paniasis,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poem  upon 
Hercules,  &c.     Vid.  Panyasis. 

Panionivm,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount  My- 
cale;  near  the  town  of  Ephesns  in  Asia  Minor, 
sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembfed, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  and  pros- 
perity, or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all  the  nation,  whence 
the  name  ^nvtmtoi  all  Ionia.  The  deputies  of 
the  twelve  Ionian  cides  which  assembled  there 
were  those  of  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Ephesns, 
Lebedos,  Colophon,  Clazomense,  Phorcaea, 
Teos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Erythnc.  If  the  bull 
offered  in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  accoonted 
an  omen  of  tbe  highest  favour,  as  the  sound  was 
particularly  acceptable  to  the  god  of  the  sea, 
as  in  some  manner  it  resembled  the  roaring  of 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Htrtdot.  I,  c.  148,  Slc. 
—Si)rab.  14— Mela,  I,  C  17. 

Panius,  a  place  at  Coelo-Syria,  where  Antio- 
chus  defeated  Scopes,  B.  C.  198. 

PAimdNiA,  a  lai^  country  of  Europe,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Upper  Moesia,  soatfa  by  Dal- 
matia,  west  by  Noricum,  and  north  by  tbe 
Danube.     It  was  divided  by  the  ancients  into 
lower  and  upper  Pannonia.    The  inhabttanCs  - 
were  of  Celtic  origin,  and  were  fint  tovaiied 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  conquered  in  the  reigo  of  Ti- 
berius. Philip  and  his  son  Alexander  some  ages 
before  had  successively  conquered  it.   Sinniom 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  all  Pannonia,  wbidi 
contains  the  modern  provinces  of  Croatia,  Car- 
niola,  Sclavonia,  Bosnia,   Windisch,  March, 
with  part  of  Servia,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Austria.     Lvcan.  S,  v.  95, 1.  0, 
V.  220,— TibiUl.  4,  el.  1,  v.  109.--Pli«.  S. — 
Dion.  Cass.  49. — SIrafr.  4  and  7.— Jbrrumit. — 
Paterc,  2,  c.  9.Suei.  Aug.  20. 

Pakolbtds,  a,Greek  poet,  mentimied  by  Soi- 
das. 

Pakohphjevs,  a  surname  of  Japiter,  eitfier 
because  he  was  worshipped  by  evoy  nation  en 
earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and  tlie 
supplications  which  were  addressed  to  hina,  oc- 
bccause  the  rest  of  the  gods  derived  from  liiaa 
their  knowledge  of  futurity  {ir^t  omnts,  ofit^M 
vox.)  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  198.— Homer.  /!«  a. 
Pan5pe,  or  PakOfka,  one  oC  the  IferBi^ev, 
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whom  nilon  genenlly  inrobed  in  itoraii.  Her 
name  signifies,  giving  every  osmtancf,  or  seeing 
everything,     Hesiod.  Tkeog.  ibl.^Virg  JEn, 

5,  V.  826 One  oftbe  daughters  of  fbespius. 

AftUod.  3,  c.  7  A  town  of  Pbocis,  called 

alw  Paoopeus.  Chid.  MeL  3,  V.  19.— Ltv.  32, 
c  18.— Pmtt.  10,  c.  4.— Slol.  Theb.  7,  y.  344. 
^Horner.  IL  2,  v.  27.   Od.  1 1,  v.  680. 

PanSpeb,  a  famous  hantamao  among  the  at- 
tendants of  Acestes,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was 
one  of  those  that  engaged  in  the  games  exhibit- 
ed by  i£neas.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  ▼.  300. 

PAKtfpEDS,  a  son  of  Pbocus  and  Asterodia, 
who  accompanied  Amphitrjou  when  be  made 
war  against  the  Teleboans.  He  was  father  to 
£peu9,  who  made  the  celebrated  wooden  horse 
at  the  siege  of  Ti-oy.  Paua.  2.  c.  29 — ^noUod. 

2,  c.  4 A  town  of  Phocis,  between  Orcho- 

menos  and  the  Cephisns.  Pons.  10,  c.  4. — 
Sbrdb.  9 

Panopion,  a  Roman  saved  from  death  by  the 
uncommon  fidelity  of  his  servant.  When  the 
assassins  came  to  murder  him  as  being  pro- 
Bcribedy  the  servant  exchanged  clothes  with  bis 
master,  and  let  him  escape  by  a  back  door.  He 
afterwards  went  into  his  master's  bed,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  killed  as  if  Panopion  him- 
self    Val  Max 

PavopSlis,  the  dty  of  Pan,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
called  also  Chemmis,  Pan  had  there  a  temple, 
where  he  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity, 
and  represented  in  a  statue /oscino  fongtssimo  &f 
erecto,     Diod,  6.— S/roft.  17. 

Panoptes,  a  name  of  Argus,  from  the  power 
of  his  eyes.    tSpoUod,  2. 

Pakormus,  now  called  Palermo^  a  town  of 
Sicily,  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  capa- 
cious harbour.  It  was  the  strongest  hold  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  at  last  taken 
with  dimcttlty  by  the  Romans.  Jtfe/a,  2,  c.  7. — 

JUtd,  14,  y.  262. A  town  of  the  Thracian 

Chersonesus. A  town  of  Ionia,  near  Ephe- 

sttt. Another  in  Crete, in  Macedonia, 

Achaia, Samos. A  Messenian  who 

iDsultcd  the  religion  of  the  Lacedasmonians. 
Vid.  Gonippus. 

Panoth,  a  people  of  Scythia,  said  Co  have 
very  large  ears,    Plva.  4,  c  13. 

Pa2«sa,  C  Vibitts,  a  Roman  consul,  who,  with 
A.  Hirtitts,  pursued  the  murderers  of  J.  Caesar, 
and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mutina.  On  his 
deatb-bed  he  advised  young  Octavius  to  unite 
hi?  interest  with  that  of  Antony,  if  he  wished  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  from 
bis  friendly  advice  soon  after  rose  the  celebra- 
ted second  triumvirate.      Some  suppose  that 
Paoaa  was  put  to  death  by  Octavius  himself,  or 
Ifarougb  him,  by  the  physician  Glicon,  who  pour- 
ed poiftOB  into  the  wounds  of  his  patient.  Pansa 
and  Hirtius  were  the  two  last  consuls  who  en- 
joyed the  dignity  of  chief  magistrates  of  Rome 
with  full  power.    The  authority  of  the  consuls 
afterwards  dwindled  into  a  shadow.    Paterc.  2, 
c-  6 — Dio.  46.— OitW.  Trist,  3,  el.  6 — Plut. 

PAKTAevosTVs,  a  brother  of  Polyerates,  ty- 
rant of  Samoa.    Polyan.  1. 

Paittaotab,  a  atnali  river  on  the  eastern  cooBt 


of  Sicily,  winch  falls  into  the  lea,  after  nmning 
a  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over  ragged 
stones  and  precipices.  Virg,  JEn.  3,  v.  689.— 
Ual.  14,  V.  232.— Otmi.  /bsf.  4,  v.  471. 

Pantaleon,  a  king  of  Pjsa,  who  presided  at 
the  Olympic  games,  B.  C.  664,  after  excluding 
the  Eleans,  who  on  that  account  expunged  the 
Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and  called  it  the  2d 
Aaolympiad.  They  had  called  for  the  same 
reason  the  8tb  the  1st  Anolympiad,  because  the 

Piseans  presided. ^An  istolian  chief.    U9. 

42,  c.  16. 

Pantanus  lacus,  the  lake  of  LesitM,  is  situa- 
ted in  Apulia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frento.  Plin. 
3,  c.  12. 

Paittauchus,  a  man  appointed  over  .£toIia 
by  Demetrius,  &c.     PkU, 

Pantbus,  a  friend  of  Cleomenesy  king  of 
Sparta,  kc,    PltU, 

Paxtbides,  a  man  who  married  Italia,  the 
daughter  of  ThemistocJes 

Panthka,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection.  She  wai 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  refused  to  visit 
her,  not  to  be  ensnared  by  the  power  of  her  per- 
sonal charms.  She  killed  herself  on  die  body 
of  her  husband,  who  had  been  slain  in  a  battle, 
&c.    [Vid,  Abradates.]    Xenapb,  Cytp.— Sus- 

das. The  mother  of  Eomseus,  the  faithfal 

servant  of  Ulysses. 

PANTHnieK,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
built  by  Agrippa,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  whence  the  name  ira.f 
d-ioc.  It  was  struck  with  lightning  some  time 
after,  and  pai-tly  destroyed.  Adrian  repaired  it, 
and  it  still  remains  at  Rome,  converted  into  a 
Christian  temple,  the  admiration  of  the  curious. 
Plin.  36,  c.  15— MarceU.  16,  c.  10. 

Paktreus,  or  Fanthus,  a  Trojan,  ton  of 
Othi-yas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  his  coun- 
try  was  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  he  followed  the 
fortune  of  ^neas,  and  was  killed.  Virg,  JEn^ 
2,  V.  429. 

Panthoides,  a  patronymic  of  Euphorbus,  the 
son  of  Paothous.  Pythagoras  is  sometiinee 
called  by  that  name,  as  be  asserted  that  he  was 
Euphorbus  during  the  Trojan  war.     htynU,  1, 

od.  28,  V.  10.— 0»id.  Jtf«|.   16,  v.   161. A 

Spartan  general  killed  by  Pericles  at  the  battle 
of  Tanagra. 

Panticap^um,  now  Kerehet  a  town  of  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians,  and 
governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  kings  of  Bospborus.  It 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  capital  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Bosphorus.  Mitbridates  the  Great  died 
there.     Plin. — Strab. 

PanticXpes,  a  river  of  European  ^cylhia, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to 
be  the  Saniara  of  the  moderns.  Herodot,  4,  c* 
64. 

Pantilius,  a  buffoon,  ridiculed  by  Horai,  1, 
Sat.  10,  V.  78. 

Pantasib,  an  ancient  Greek,  uncle  to  the 
historian  Herodotus.  He  celebrated  Hercules 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  the  lonians  in  another, 
and  was  universally  esteemed,    ^ihtn.  2. 

Fantasus,  a  river  of  lllyricum,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic,  near  Dyrrhachium.   Ptokm. 
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Fapjeits,  a  name  of  Jnpiter  among  the  Scj- 
tiuaDS.     Herodot,  4. 

F&puIges,  a  king  of  Ambracia,  killed  by 
a  lioaess  deprived  of  her  whelps.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
r.  602.  • 

Paphu,  a  sarname  of  Venus  becaase  the 
goddess  was  worsbipped  at  Paphas.— — An 
ancieat  oame  of  tbe  island  of  Cyprus. 

PapulXgKnia,  now  Penderadiiai  a  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  situate  at  tbe  west  of  tbe  river 
Halys,  by  wbicb  it  was  separated  from  Cap. 
padocia.  It  was  divided  on  the  west  from  the 
Bithynians,  by  tbe  river  Partbenius.  HerodoL 
1,  c.  12.—Strab.  4.— Jtfeia.— Piin.— Curt. 
6,  c.  n.^Cic  RuU,  S,  c.  2  and  19. 

Paphos,  now  Bafo,  a  famous  city  of  the  is- 
land of  Cyprus,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  about 
1184  years  before  Christ,  by  Agapeomr,  at  the 
head  of  a  colony  from  Arcadia.  The  goddess 
of  beauty  was  particularly  worshipped  there, 
■  and  all  male  animals  were  offered  on  her  altars, 
which  (hough  100  in  number,  daily  smoked  with 
the  profusion  of  Arabian  frankincense.  The  in- 
habitants were  very  effeminate  and  lascivious, 
and  the  young  viigins  were  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  the  place,  to  get  a  dowry  by  prostitution . 
Sirab.  8,  &c.— Pftn.  2,  c  96.-Jtf«/a,  2,  c  T.— 
Homer.  Od,  8.— Fiiy.  .Sin.  1,  v.  419,  &c.  I. 
10,  v.  61,  &c.— -tt)ro<.  1,  od.  30,  v.  1 — TaeU. 
Ji.  3,  c.  62,  H.  2,  c.  2. 

Paphus,  a  son  of  Pygmalion,  by  a  statue 
which  bad  been  changed  into  a  woman  by  Ve- 
nus. [Vid.  l^gmalion.]  (hnd.  Met.  10,  v.  297. 

Papia  lbz,  dt  peregrinisy  by  Papius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  C.  688,  which  required  that  all 
strangers  should  be  driven  away  from  Home. 
It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  extended  by 

tbe  JuUaa  law. Another  called  Papia  Pop- 

offa,  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  tribunes, 
M.  Papius  Mutilus,  and  Q.  Poppxus  Secun- 
dus,  who  had  received  consular  power  from  the 
consul*  for  six  months.  It  was  called  the  Ju- 
lian law,  after  it  had  been  published  by  oi*der 
of  Augustus,  who  himself  was  of  tbe  Julian  fa- 
mily.    Vid.  Julia  Ux  de  Jdaritandis  ordini6us- 

• Another  to  empower  the  high  priest  to 

choose  20  virgins  for  the  service  of  the  goddess 

Vesta Another  in  the  age  of  Augustus.     It 

gave  the  patron  a  certain  right  to  the  property 
of  bis  client,  if  he  had  left  a  specified  sum  of 
money,  or  if  he  had  not  three  children. 

Papiaotts,  a  man  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  some  time  after  the  Gordians.  He  was 
put  to  death. 

Papias,  an  early  Christian  writer  who  first 
propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Milennium. 
There  are  remaining  some  historical  fragments 
of  bis. 

Papinianus,  a  writer,  A.  D.  212.  Vid,  JE- 
mylius  Papinianus. 

PAfiNiDs,  a  tribune  who  conspired  against 

Caligula. A  man  who  destroyed  himself,  &c. 

TaeU.  *Snn.  6,  c  49. 

Papiria,  the  wife  of  Paulos  iElmylius.  She 
was  divorced.    Plut. 

Papirius,  a  centurion  engaged  to  murder 
Piso,  the  proconsul  of  Africa.     Tacit.  Hist,  4, 

e.  40. A  patrician,  chosen  rex  sacrontm, 

after  the  ezpuUion  of  the  Tarqoins  from  Rome. 


——A  Roman  who  wiihed  to  fgntifj  hit  «ma- 
tural  desires  upon  the  body  of  one  of  his  slaves 
called  Publilius.  The  slave  refused,  and  was 
inhumanly  treated.  This  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  jusUce,  and  a  decree  was  made  which 
forbad  any  person  to  be  detained  m  fetters,  but 
only  for  a  crime  that  deserved  such  a  treatment, 
and  only  till  the  criminal  had  suffered  the  pu- 
nishment which  the  laws  directed.  Crediton 
also  had  a  right  to  anrest  the  goods  and  not  the 

person  of  their  debtors.  Lav  8,  c.  28. Car^ 

bo,  a  Roman  consul  who  undertook  the  defence 
of  Opimius,  who  was  accused  of  condemning 
and  putting  to  death  a  number  of  citizens  on 
mount  Aventinus  without  the  formalities  of  .a 

trial.     His  client  was  acquitted. Cursor, 

a  man  who  first  erected  a  sun-dial  in  tbe  temple 
of  Quirinus  at  Rome,  B.  C.  293;  from  which 
time  the  days  began  to  be  divided  into  hours. 
— -*  A  dictator  who  ordered  his  master  of  horse 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  had  fought  and 
conquered  the  enemies  of  the  republic  without 
his  consent.  The  people  interfered,  and  the 
dictator  pardoned  him.  Cursor  made  war  against 
the  Sabines  and  conquered  them,  and  also  tri- 
umphed over  the  Samnites  His  great  severity 
displeased  the  people.  He  flourished  aboot  320 
years  before  the  Christian  era.     liv.  9.  c.  14. 

One  of  bis  family,  sumamed  Pr<£texta(us, 

from  an  action  of  his  whilst  he  wore  thepnstexta, 
a  certain  gown  for  yonag  men.     His  father  of 
the  same    name,    carried  him  to  the  senate 
house,  where  affairs  of  tbe  greatest  importance 
were  then  in  debate  before  the  senators.    The 
mother  of  young  Papirius  wished  to  know  what 
had  passed  in  the  senate;  but  Papirius,  un- 
willing to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  august  as- 
sembly, amused  his  mother  by  telling  her  that 
it  had  been  considered  whether  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  republic  to  give  two 
wives  to  one  husband,  than  two  husbands  to  one 
wife.     The  mother  of  Papirius  was  alarmed, 
and  she  communicated  the  secret  to  the  other 
Roman  matrons,  and,  on  the  morrow,  they  as- 
sembled in  the  senate,  petitioning  that  one  wo- 
man might  have  two  husbands,  rather  than  one 
husband  two  wives.  The  senators  were  astonish- 
ed at  this  petition,  but  young  Papirius  unravel- 
led the  whole  mystery,  and  from  that  time  it  was 
made  a  law  among  the  senators,  that  no  young 
man  should  for  the  future  be  introduced  into 
the  senate  house,  except  Papirius.    This  law- 
was  carefully  observed  till  the  age  of  Augustus, 
who  permitted  children  of  all  8^;es  to  hear  the 
debates  of  the  senators.    Macrob.  Sat   !,€.€. 

Carbo,  a  friend  of  Cinna  and  Marias.  He 

raised  cabals  against  Sylla  and  Pompej,  t&4 
was  at  last  pot  to  death  by  order  of  Pompey^ 
after  he  had  rendered  himself  odious  by  a  ty- 
rannical consulship,  and  after  he  had  been  pre- 
scribed t^  Sylla A  consul  defeated  by  the 

armies  of  the  Cimbri. Crassos,  a  dietary 

who  triumphed  over  the  Samnites. A  coiwsssi 

murdered  by  the  Oauls,  &c. A  son  of  Pa- 
pirius Cursor  who  defeated  the  Samnites,  asd 

dedicated  a  temple  to  Romulus  Quirinns. 

Maso,  a  consul,  who  conquered  Sardinia  »^ 
Corsica,  and  reduced  them  into  tbe  form  of  «. 
provinoe.    At  his  return^to  Rome,  he  refoseil  a 
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Iriunpb,  vpon  which  he  mtiodnc^  alcianphil 
pncenioD,  and  walked  with  hia  Yictorioas  amy 
to  the  eapitol,  wearing  a  crown  of  iqyrtie  on  hii 
head.  Hie  example  was  afterwardi  followed 
I9  luch  generals  a»  were  refosed  a  triumph  bj 

the  Roman  senate.  Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  6. The 

lamilj  of  the  Fapirii  was  patrician,  and  long 
distingntsbed  lor  its  services  to  the  state.  £ 
bore  &e  different  soroames  of  Crasnu,  Cunor, 
M^giUtmuaj  Masoy  PneUxtatuSy  and  Patm^  of 
which  the  three  first  branches  became  the  most 
illustrious. 

Papiru  L£x,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U.  C. 
621.  It  required  that,  in  passing  or  rejecting 
laws  in  the  eomiiia,  the  votes  should  be  given 
on  tablets.-^^Another,  by  the  tribune  Papirius, 
which  enacted  that  no  person  should  consecrate 
any  edifice,  place,  or  thing,  without  the  coaseot 
or  pennissioa  of  the  people,     Ctc.  pro  domo 

50. Another,  A.  U-  C.  663,  to  diminish  the 

weight,  and  increase  the  value  of  the  Roman 

OS Another,  A.  U.  C.  421,  to  give  the 

ireedom  of  the  c|ty  to  the  citizens  of  Aceme. 

Another,  A.  U*  G.  623.    It  was  proposed, 

but  not  passed.  It  recommended  the  hght  of 
choosing  a  man  thbane  of  the  people  as  often 
as  he  wished. 

Pavpia  lbx  was  enacted  to  settle  the  rights 
of  husbands  and  wives  if  they  had  no  children. 
— —Another,  by  which  a  person  less  than  60 
jeais  old  could  not  marry  another  of  60. 

Pappus,  a  philosopher  and  mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosios  the 
Great. 

PAPTains,.    [Ftd.  Papirius.] 

Pababtstok,  a  tribunal  at  Athens,  where 
GEBsea  of  inferior  consequence  were  tried  by 
11  judges.    Pmu.  1,  c.  40. 

Pakadisus,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Pboonieia. 

Pisn.  6,  e.  23. — Sirab.     16. In  the  plains 

of  Jericho  there  was  a  lar^  palace,  with  a 
garden  beautifnlly  planted  with  trees,  and  call- 
ed BaiamA  Poredtsut. 

PABAtAC^B,  or  Tacbni,  a  people  between 
Media  and  Persia,  where  Antigonos  was  de- 
feated by  EmneBes.  C.  J^9p.  in  £tfm.  8.— 
fifr«6.  11  and  16.-^Pfin.  6,  c  26. 

PA&JtTOXiUM,  a  town  of  £gypt  at  the  west 
•f  Alexandria,  where  Isis  i^as  worshipped.  The 
word  PmrattrnM  is  used  to  signify  Egyptian, 
and  is  sometimes  applied  to  Alexandria,  which 
was  sitaate  in  the  neighbourhood.  &tr<A.  17. 
-TjRov.  4,  c.  11.— Liicon.  3.  v.  296, 1.  10,  v. 
9.— Op«.  JMtt  9,  y.  712.  ,^.  2,  el.  13,  v.  7. 

PAaXLi,.a  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  At- 
tica; they  received  this  name  from  their  being 
oear^the  ua  eoasty  'x'tt^ct  and  <txf . 

Paralus,  a  friend  of  Dion,  by  whose  assis- 
tance he  expelled  Dionysius.— ^A  son  of  Pe- 
ricles. His  premature  death  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  his  father.    PhU, 

Pajlasia,  a  country  af  the  cast  of  Media. 

Pabasius,  a  son  of  Philonomla  by  a  shep- 
herd. He  was  exposed  on  Erymanthus  by  his 
mother,  with  his*  twin  brother  Lycastus.  Their 
lives  were  preserved. 

Pabc  JE,  powerful  goddesses,  who  presided  over 
the  birth  and  the  lite  of  mankind.  They  were 
tiuree  in  nuDber,  Clothe,  Lachesis,  aad  Atrp* 


Si,  di^gilten  of  Nox  and  Erebos,  according  to 
esiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themu,  according  to 
the  same  poet  in  another  poem.  Some  make 
them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clotho,  the  youngest 
of  the  sisters,  presided  over  the  moment  in 
which  we  are  bom,  and  held  a  distaff  in  her 
hand;  l^achesis  spun  out  a)l  the  events  and  ac- 
tions of  our  life;  and  Atropos,  the  eldest  of  the 
three,  cut  the  thread  of  human  life  with  a  pair 
of  scissars.  Their  different  functions  are  well 
expressed  in  this  ancient  verse: 
Clotho  eolum  rettn^,  iMhetia  net,  Sf  Mropfa 

oceal. 
The  name  of  the  Parcss,  according  to  Varro,  is 
derived  a  partu  or  parttuiendOf  because  they  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  of  men,  add,  by  corruption, 
the  word  porta  is  formed,  from  parta  or  partus, 
but,  according  to  Servius,  they  are  called  so  by 
antiphrasis,  quod  nemtni  porconl.  The  power 
of  the  Parcse  was  great  and  extensive.  Soma 
suppose  that  they  were  subjected  to  none  of  the 
gods  but  Jupiter;  while  others  support,  that 
even  Jupiter  himself  was  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands; and  indeed  we  see  the  father  of  the 
gods,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  unwilling  to  see  Par 
troclas  perish,  yet  obliged,  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  Fates,  to  abandon  him  to  his 
destiny.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinions,  they  were  the  arbiters  of  the  life  and 
death  of  mankind,  and  whatever  good  or  evil 
befalls  us  in  the  world,  immediately  proceeds 
from  the  Fates  or  Parcse.  Some  make  them 
ministers  of  the  king  of  hell,  and  represent 
them  as  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his  (hrooe;  others 
represent  them  as  placed  on  radiant  thrones, 
amidst  the  celestiai  spheres,  clothed  in  robes 
spangled  with  stars,  and  wearing  crowns  on 
tneir  heads.  According  to  Pausanias,  the 
names  of  the  Parcse  were  different  from  those 
already  mentioned.  Th«  most  ancient  of  a|l,  as 
the  geographer  observes,  was  Venus  Urania 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men;  the  se- 
cond was  Fortune;  Ilythia  was  the  third.  To 
these  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina,  who  often 
disputes  with  Atropos  the  right  of  cutting  tibe 
thread  of  human  life.  The  worship  of  the 
Parcse  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece,  and  though  mankind  were  well  con- 
vinced that  they  were  inexorable,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  mitigate  them,  yet  they  were 
eager  to  show  a  proper  respect  to  their  divinity, 
by  raising  them  temples  and  statues.  They  re- 
ceived ^e  same  worship  as  the  Furies,  and 
their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to  them  black 
sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the  priests  were 
obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers.  The  Psrcae 
were  generally  represented  as  three  old  women 
with  chapiets  made  with  wool,  and  interwoven 
with'  the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus.  They  were 
covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  fillet -of  the 
same  colour,  bound  with  chapiets.  One  of 
them  held  a  distaff,  another  the  spindle,  and 
the  third  was  armed  with  scissars,  with  which 
she  cot  the  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun . 
Their  dress  is  differently  represented  by  some 
authors.  Clotho  appears  in  a  variegated  robe, 
and  on  her  head  is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.  She 
holds  a  distaff  in  her  hand  reaching  firom  hea- 
ven to  earth.  The  robe  whish  Lacbesis  were 
Sv 
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wu  variegated  with  a  great  number  of  itars, 
and  Dear  her  were  placed  a  ▼ahety  of  spiadles. 
Atropos  was  clothed  in  black;  she  held  scistars 
in  her  hand,  with  clues  of  thread  of  difierent 
sizes,  according  to  the  length  and  shoi  tnesi  of 
the  lives  whose  destinies  they  seemed  to  contain. 
Hygimis  attributes  to  them  the  invention  of  these 
Greek  letters,  <t,  /8,  »,  r,  v,  and  others  call 
them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and  the  keepers 
of  the  archives  of  eternity.  The  Greeks  call 
the  ParcflB  by  the  different  names  of  /uoi^ot, 
«.<0-A,  »»^,  ufAA^nut  which  are  expressive  of 
their  power  and  of  their  inexorable  decrees. 
Hesiod.  Theog.  &  *eiil.    Her. — Paua,  1»  c.  40, 

1.  S,  c.  11,  I.  6,c.  16.— Homer.  11.  20.  Od.  7. 
^Theocrit  \.—  CaUmoch  m  Dion — jSEUan. 
JSnim,  10. — Pindar.  (Hymp.  10.  A*em.  7. — 
Eurip,  in  Iphig  — PhU-  de  facie  in  orbe  Lvma. 
—Hi^n,  in  pntf./ab.  Bifab.  tn.^Vmro.— 
Orph.  infmn.  68 — *>ipoUon.  1,  &c. — Claudian. 
de  rapt  Proa. — Lycoph  &  Ttetz^  &c. — Horat, 

2,  od.  6,  &c.~ODid.  Met.  6,  v.  633.->Ltican. 
S. — Virg.  Ed.  4,  JSEn.  S,  &c. — Sente.  in  Here, 
Fur.—Stat.  Theb.  6. 

Parbntalia,  a  festival  annually  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion, when  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  ban- 
3uet8  provided.  iEneas  first  established  it.  (hid, 
W.  2,  V.  644. 

Parbntiuu,  a  port  and  town  of  Istria.  PUn. 
8,  c.  19. 

PXris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba,  also  called  Alexander.  He  was  destin- 
ed, even  before  his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin  of 
his  country;  and  when  his  mother,  in  the  first 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  had  dreamed  that  «he 
should  bnng  forth  a  torch  which  would  set  fire 
to  her  palace,  the  soothsayers  foretold  the  cala- 
mities which  might  be  expected  from  the  im- 
prudence of  her  future  son,  and  which  would 
end  in  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  pre- 
vent so  great  and  so  alarming  an  evil,  ordered 
his  slave  Arcbelans  to  destroy  the  child  as  soon 
as  born.  The  slave,  either  touched  with  huma- 
nity, or  influenced  by  Hecuba,  did  not  destroy 
bim,  but  was  satisfied  to  expose  him  on  mount 
Ida,  wl^ere  the  shepherds  of  the  place  found 
him,  and  educnted  him  as  their  own  son.  Some 
attribute  the  preservation  of  his  life,  before  he 
was  found  by  tbe  shepherds,  to  tbe  motherly  ten- 
derness of  ,a  she-bear  which  suckled  him.  Young 
Paris,  though  educated  among  shepherds  and 
peasants,  gave  early  proofs  of  courage  and  intre- 
pidity, and  from  his  care  in  protecting  the  flocks 
of  mount  Ida  against  the  rapacity  of  the  wild 
beasts,  be  obtained  the  name  of  Alexander  {help» 
er  or  d  fender.)  He  gained  the  esteem  of  all 
the  shepherds,  and  his  graceful  countenance  and 
manly  deportment  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  'Knone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he  mar- 
ried, and  with  whom  he  lived  with  the  most 
perfect  tenderness.  Tbeir  conjugal  peace  was 
toon  disturbed.  At  the  marriage  of  releus  and 
Thetis,  the  goddess  of  discord,  who  had  not 
been  ipvited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment, 
•bowed  her  displeasure  hy  throwing  into  the  as- 
sembly of  the  gods  who  were  at  the  celebration 
df  the  nuptials,  a  golden  apple^  on  which  ware 


written  tbe  words,  Defiir  jmldbi'on.  All  te 
goddesses  claimed  it  as  their  own;  die  conten- 
tion at  first  became  general,  bat  at  fatat  only 
three,  Jono,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  wished  to 
dispute  their  respective  rig|it  to  beauty.  Tbe 
gods,  unwilling  to  become  arbiters  in  an  affair 
of  so  tender  and  so  delicate  a  nature,  appointF- 
ed  Paris  to  adjudge  the  prize  of  beanty  to  tbe 
fairest  of  the  goddesses;  and  indeed  the  shep- 
herd seemed  properly  qualified  to  deeide  so 
great  a  contest,  as  his  wisdom  was  so  well  es- 
tablished, and  His  prudence  and  sagacity  so  well 
known.  The  goddesses  appeared  before  their 
judge  without  any  covering  or  omameDt,  and 
each  tried,  by  promises  and  entreaties,  to  gain 
the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to  influence  bis  judg- 
ment. Juno  promiscMl  him  a  kingdom;  Miner- 
va, military  glory;  and  Venus,  the  fairest  wo- 
man in  tbe  world  for  his  wife,  as  Ovid  express- 
es it.     Hn-oid.  17,  V.  118. 

C/nafue  cmn  rtgman;  beUi  dmtt  aUara  lou- 

dem; 
Tyndaridu  conJuXf  Tertut  dixit,  crif. 
After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and  pro- 
mises, Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venas,  sod 
gave  her  the  golden  apple,  to  which,  perba|M, 
she  seemed  entitled,  as  the  godden  of  beauty-. 
This  decision  of  Paris  in  favour  of  Venus,  drew 
upon  the  judge  and  his  family  the  resentment 
of  the  two  other  goddesses.  Soon  afier,  Pnam 
proposed  a  contest  among  his  sons  and  oths 
princes,  and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror 
with  one  of  the  finest  bolls  of  mouat  Ida.  His 
emissaries  were  sent  to  procure  tbe  animal^  wui 
it  was  found  in  tbe  possession  of  Paris,  who  re- 
luctantly yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd  was  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  again  this  favourite  animal, 
and  he  went  to  Troy,  and  entered  the  lists  of 
the  combatants.  He  was  received  with  the 
greatest  applause,  and  obtained  the  victoiy 
over  his  rivals,  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleos;  Cyc- 
nus,  son  of  Neptune;  Polites,  Helenas,  andDei- 
phobus,  sons  of  Priam.  He  also  obtained  a  so- 
periority  over  Hector  himself,  and  the  prince^ 
enraged  to  see  himself  conquered  by  ao  un- 
known stran|er,  pursued  him  closely,  and  Paris 
must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  brother^  re- 
sentment, had  he  not  fled  to  the  altar  of  Jopt- 
ter.  This  sacred  retreat  preserved  his  life;  aad 
Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  struck  witti 
the  similarity  of  the  features  of  Paris  with  tluiae 
of  her  brothers,^nquired  his  birth  and  his  a^^. 
From  these  circumstances  she  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  her  brother,  and  as  such  she  intro- 
duced him  to  her  father  and  to  bi>  children. 
Priam  acknowledged  Paris  as  his  son,  forgetfol 
of  the  alarming  dream  which  had  influeaeed 
him  to  meditate  his  death,  and  all  jealousy 
ceased  among  the  brothers.  Paris  did  not  tons 
suffer  himself  to  remain  inactive;  he  eqoippea 
a  fleet,  as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hesione,  his  fa- 
therms  sister,  whom  Hercules  had  carried  away, 
and  obliged  to  marry  Telamon,  tbe  son  of  .£a- 
cus.  This  was  the  pretended  motive  of  his  voy- 
age, but  the  causes  were  far  different.  Paris  re- 
collected that  he  was  to  be  the  husband  of  the 
fairest  of  women ;  ai)d  if  he  had  been  led  to  form 
those  expectations  while  he  was  an  obscure 
shepherd  of  Ida,  be  had  now  eveiy  plansibla 
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Ipaioii  to  we  them  realized,  since  be  net  ao- 
keowledged  son  of  the  kiog  of  Troy.  Helen  wm 
the  fairest  womao  of  the  age,  and  Venas  had 
promised  her  to  him.  On  these  grounds,  there- 
fore, be  visited  Sparta,  the  residence  of  Helen, 
who  bad  married  Menelaas.     He  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  but  he  abased  the 
hospitality  of  Meneiaos,  and,  while  the  husband 
Was  abient  in  Crete,  Paris  persnaded  Helen  to 
elope  with  him,  and  to  fly  to  Asia.    Helen  con- 
sented, and  Priam  received  her  into  his  palace 
wittoQt  difficalty,  as  his  sister  was  then  detain- 
ed in  a  foreign  country,  and  as  be  wished  to 
show  himself  as  hostile  as  possible  to  the  Greeks. 
This  afibir  was  soon  productive  of  serious  con- 
teqaences.  When  Menelaus  had  married  Helen, 
all  her  suitors  had  bound  Jihemselves  by  a  so- 
lemn oath  to  protect  her  person,  and  to  defend 
her  from  every  violence,  [Fid,  Helena,]  and 
therefore  the  injured  husband  reminded  them 
of  tbeir  engagements,  and  called  upon  them  to 
recover  Heleo.    Upon  this,  all  Greece  took  up 
arms  m  the  cause  of  Menelaas.    Agamemnon 
was  chosen  general  of  all  the  combined  forces, 
and  a  regular  war  was  begun.    [Vid.  Troja.] 
Paris,  meanwbile,  who  had  refused  Helen  to 
the  petitions  and  embassies  of  the  Greeks,  arm- 
ed himself,  with  his  brothers  and  subjects,  to 
oppose  the  enemy;  but  the  success  of  the  war. 
was  neither  hindered  nor  accelerated  by  his 
means.     He  fought  with  little  courage,  and  at 
the  very  sight  of  Menelaas,  whom  be  had  so  re- 
cently injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and 
he  retired  from  the  front  of  the  army,  where  he 
walked  before  like  a  conqueror.    In  a  combat 
with  Menelaas,  which  he  undertook  at  the  per- 
suasion of  bis  brother  Hector,  Paris  most  have 
perished,  had  not  Venus  interfered,  and  stolen 
him  from  the  resentment  of  his  adversary.    He 
nevertheless  wounded,  in  another  battle,  Ma- 
chaon,  Eoryphilus,  and  Diomedes;  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  his 
arrows  the  great  Achilles.  [Vid.  Achilles.]  The 
death  of  Paris  is  diflftrently  related;  some  sop- 
pose  that  be  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the 
arrows  of  Philoctetes,  which  had  been  once  in 
the  possession  of  Hercules,  and 'that  when  he 
fnund  himself  languid  on  account  of  his  wounds, 
he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  feet  of 
(Enone,  whom  he  bad  basely  abandoned,  and 
who  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity,  bad  foretold 
him  that  he  would  solicit  her  assistance  in  his 
^ing  moments.    He  expired  before  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  (Enone,  and  the  nymph 
still  mindful  of  tbeir  former  loves,  threw  herself 
^  upon  his  body,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart, 
after  she  had  plentifully  bathed  it  with  her 
tears.  According  to  some  authors,  Paris  did  not 
immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  left  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  be  was  driven  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the 
couotiy,  detained  him,  and,  when  he  heard  of 
the  violence  which  had  been  offered  to  the  king 
of  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at  bis  court,  and  per- 
mitted Paris  to  retire.    [Vid.  Helena.]  Dietyi- 
Crei.  1,  8,  and4.— ./9po</od.  S,  c.  IS.^Homier. 
Jl, — (hid,  Heroid.  6,  16,  and  17.— Qvtrtf.  Co- 
2a6.   10,  V.  £90 — Horut.  od.   S.-^Eurip.  in 
IpMg. — Hi/gin,  fab.  92  and  27S.^Fify.  *SEn. 


I,  &e.— ^iCUoii.  F.  H.  IS,  e.  42.— JFeiu.  10, 
c.  27.— Cic.  de  Div^Lieopkr,  fy  Tzetz.  m 
Ufc.^^^h  celebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  emperor  Nero,  &c.  Toctl. 
Jinn.  13,  c.  19,  &c. 

ParisIoks,  a  king  of  Pontus  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great.— ^Aftother,kingof  Bos- 
pborus. 

PabIso,  a  people  and  a  city  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
now  called  Ports,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  France.      Ors.  BtU.  Q.  6,  c.  8. 

Parsius,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  falling  into  the 
Danube.     Sirab. 

Pariuh,  now  Camaruar\  a  town  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  Propontis,  where  Arcbilochas  waa 
bom,  as  some  say.  Strob.  10. — Plin.  7,  c.  2, 
1.  86,  c.  6. 

Parma,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  Cremona,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  wool,  and  now  for  its  cheese. 
The  poet  Cassias  and  the  critic  Macrobius, 
were  born  there.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
A.  ,U.  C.  669.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Pat' 
mencn^es  and  Parmani.  Cie.  PtUUp.  14. — Lto. 
89,  c.  as.- Strofc.  b.'-HortU  1,  cp.  4,  v.  3.— 
Oic.  PhU.  14,  c  3.- Farro.  L.  L.  7,  c.  81.— 
Martial,  2,  ep.  43,  v.  4, 1.  5,  ep.  13,  ? .  8  and 
14,  V.  166. 

ParmbnIobs,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Elis, 
who  flourished  about  606  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  son  of  Pyres  of  Elis,  and  the  pupil  of 
Xenophanes,  or  of  Anaximander,  according  to 
some.  He  maintained,  that  there  were  only  two 
elements,  fire  and-  the  earth;  and  he  taught  that 
the  first  generation  of  men  was  produced  from 
the  sun.  He  first  discovered  that  the  earth  waa 
round,  and  habitable  only  in  the  two  temperate 
zones,  and  that  it  was  suspended  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  in  a  fluid  lighter  than  air,  so 
that  all  bodies  left  to  themselves  fell  on  its  sur- 
face. There  were,  as  he  sopf^osed,  only  two 
sorts  of  philosophy— one  founded  on  reason,  and 
the  other  on  opinion.  He  digested  this  unpo- 
pular system  in  verses,  of  which  a  few  fira^ 
meats  remain.     Diog. 

Parmenio,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king^s  con- 
fidence, and  was  more  attached  to  his  person  as 
i^  man  than  as  a  monarch.  When  Darius  kiog 
of  Persia  offered  Alexander  all  the  countiy 
which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  with 
his  daughter  Statira  in  manriage,  and  10,000  ta- 
lents of  gold,  Parmenio  took  occasion  to  observe, 
thttt  he  would  without  hesitation  accept  of  these 
conditions  if  he  were  Alexander;  so  wonUd  I 
were  I  Parmenio,  replied  the  conqueror.  This 
friendship,  so  true  and  inviolable,  was  sacrific- 
ed to  a  moment  of  resentment  and  suspicion; 
and  \lexander,  who  had  too  eagerly  listened  to 
a  light  and  perhaps  a  false  accusation,  ordered 
Parmenio  and  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  as  if 
guilty  of  treason  against  his  person.  Parmenio 
was  in  the  70th  year  of  bis  age,  B.  C.  330.  He 
died  in  the  greatest  popularity,  and  it  has  been 
judiciously  observed,  that  Parmenio  obtained 
many  victories  without  Alexander,  but  Alexan- 
der not  one  without  Parmenio.  Cxirt»  7,  &c. — 
PltU.  in  JiUx. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  anciently 
called  Lomasfos,  from  the  hoot  of  Deucalion 
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(x^e?  ftf)  which  WM  cvried  Aereiii  flie 
Ml  deluge.  It  received  the  name  of  Panawut 
from  ParaaiMs  the  ••&  of  Neptune,  by  Cleobnla, 
■ad  was  ncred  to  the  Mutes,  and  to  Apollo  and 
Bacchus.  The  toil  was  banea,  hat  the  vallies 
and  the  green  woods  that  corered  its  sides,  ren- 
dered it  agraeabll,  aid  fit  for  solitade  and 
meditaiion.  Pamassos  is  one  of  thehi^eat 
mountains  of  Europe,  and  it  is  easily  seen  from 
tte  citadel  of  Corinth,  though  at  the  distance  of 
about  80  miles.  Accordina  to  the  computation 
of  the  ancients,  it  is  one  day's  journey  round. 
At  the  north  of  Parnassus,  diere  is  a  large  plain 
about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  The 
BMrantain,  according  to  the  poets,  had  only  two 
tops,  called  Hyampea  and  TWwiea,  on  one  of 
which  the  city  of  Delphi  was  situated,  and 
thence  it  was  called  Bieepi,  IStrab.  8,  9. — 
Ond.  Met.  1,  T.  317, 1.  2,  T.  221, 1.  5,  y.  218. 
— LtKon.  6,  ▼.  71,  1.  S,  ▼.  lis.— lie  42,  c. 
16.— Stf.  It,  16,T.811.— Jfcffte,2,c.  S.— Pfltis. 

10,  c.   6.— Propert.  2,  d.  28,  v.  IS,  I.  S,  el. 

11,  ▼  64. A  son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his 

same  to  a  mountain  of  Phocis. 

PARKas,  (elts),  a  mountain  of  Africa,  aboond- 
iag  in  vines.     SUa,  12.  Theb.  ▼.  620. 

Farnessus,  a  mountain  of  Asia  near  Bac- 
triana.    Dionvs.  Per.  7S7. 

Parhi,  a  tribe  of  the  Scythians,  who  invaded 
Parthia.    Slra5.  11. 

Parow  and  Heraclidbs,  two  youths  who 
killed  a  man  who  had  insulted  their  father. 
Flut.  JlpoptUh. 

Paropamisub,  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  India,  called  the  SUrny  Ctrdie,  or  In- 
dian Caucasus.     Strab,  16. 

Paropcs,  now  CalisanOy  a  town  at  the  north 
of  Sicily,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
Folyh.  1,c.  24. 

Paroreia,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  mount 

HaBmus.     lAv.  89,  c.  27. ^A  town  of  Pefo- 

ponnesuB. A  district  of  Phrygia  Magna. 

Sirab.  12. 

Paros,  a  celebrated  Island  among  the  Cy- 
elades,  about  seven  and  an  half  miles  distant 
from  Naxos,  and  twenty-eight  from  Deles.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Noxos, 
that  is,  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-scTcn  miles  in 
circumference,  a  measure  which  some  of  the 
moderns  have  extended  to  fifty  and  even  eighty 
miles.  It  has  borne  the  different  names  of  Pac- 
Ita,  Minoa^  ffiria,  Demetrias^  Zac^thus^  Co- 
6amis,  and  HyUastM.  It  received  the  name  of 
Paros,  which  it  still  bears,  from  Paros,  a  son 
of  Jason,  or  as  some  maintain,  of  Parrhasios. 
The  island  of  Paros  was  rich  and  powerful,  and 
well  known  for  its  famous  marble,  which  was 
always  used  by  the  best  statuaries.  The  best 
quarries  were  those  of  Marpesus,  a  mountain 
where  still  caverns,  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
deptl^  are  seen  by  modem  travellers,  and  ad- 
mired as  the  sources  from  whence  the  laby- 
rinth of  Egypt  and  the  porticoes  of  Greece  re- 
ceived their  splendour.  According  to  Pliny, 
ike  quarries  were  so  uncommonly  deep,  that,  in 
the  clearest  weather,  the  workmen  were  obliged 
to  use  lamps,  from  which  circumstance  the 
Greeks  have  called  the  marble  Li/cAnttes,  work* 
ed  by  the  light  of  lamps.    Paros  is  aho  famous 


Arte  Ana  catfle  which  tt  pnant,  mA  ftr 
its  partridges,  and  wild  pigeons  The  capitd 
dty  ivas  called  PaiM.  It  was  irst  pcapted  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  a-  colony  i 
Cretans  settled  in  it  The  Athenians  made  war 
against  it,  becaose  it  had  assisted  the  Peniana 
in  the  innvion  of  Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it 
became  a  Roman  proviaee  io  the  age  af  Pom- 
pey.  Archiloehas  was  bom  there.  The  Pariaa 
raafbles,  perhaps  better  known  by  the  appellatioa 
of  ArundeUm;  were  engraved  in  this  island  ia 
capital  letters,  B.  C.  264,  and  as  a  valoable 
chronicle,  preserved  the  most  celebrated  epoehas 
of  Greece,  from  the  year  1682,  B  C  These 
valuable  pieces  of  antiquity  were  procored  ori- 
ginally by  M.  de  Peirisc,  a  Frenchman,  and 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  earl  of  Arandel, 
by  whom  they  were  given  to  the  untveiaitT  of 
Oxford,  where  they  are  still  Io  be  seen.  Prl- 
deaux'  published  an  account  of  all  the  inscrip- 
tions in  1676.  Mtloj  2,  c  7.  Strab.  5—0. 
Aep.  m  MiU.  6c  AU.-^Virg.  JEn,  1,  v.  699. 
G.  S,  V.  S4.--.0aid.  Met.  3,  v.  419, 1.  7,  r.  466. 
— Pliis.  S,  c.  14, 1.  S6,  c  ll.—Diod.  6,  and 
Tkwyd.  h-^Heroda.  5,  ace— Horcf.  I,  o4 
19,  T.  6. 

Parph^rus,  a  native  of  Colophon,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  colony,  built  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
Ida,  which  was  abandoned  for  a  situation  nearer 
his  native  city.    Strab.  14. — Pmu.  7,  c.  S. 

*4-PaerhXsia,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  founded  by 
Parrhasius  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  Arcadians 
are  sometimes  called  Parrhasians,  and  Areas 
Panhasisy  and  Carmenta,  Evander's  mother, 
Pmrhatuidea.  Luean.  2,  v.  331. — Virg  JEm. 
8,  V  334.— Ooiif.  Met.  8,  v.  316.  Fat,  1,  v. 
618 — Tritt.  1,  V.  190.— .Potis.  8,  c.  «7. 

PARRBAsros,  a  famous  painter,  son  of  £ve- 
nor  of  Ephesus,  in  the  age  of  Zenxis,  abont  416 
years  before  Christ.  Ue  was  a  great  aaaster  of 
his  profession,  and  particulari;  excelled  in 
strongly  expressing  the  violent  passiotts.  He 
was  blessed  with  a  great  genius  and  mvdi  in- 
vention, and  he  was  particulariy  happy  in  bis 
designs.  He  acquired  himaelf  great  reputation 
by  his  pieces,  but  by  none  more  than  that  ia 
which  he  allegorically  represented  the  people 
of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  Ike  deraeoq^, 
the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arrogance,  and  in- 
consistency, which  so  eminently  characteraed 
that  celebrated  nation.  He  once  entered  the 
lists  against  Zeuxis,  and  when  they  had  pro- 
duced their  respective  pieces,  the  birds  came  to 
pick  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  grapes  which 
Zeuxts  had  painted.  Immediately  Parrkatios 
exhibited  his  piece,  and  Zenxis  said,  renscae 
your  atrtain,  that  wt  tnay  $u  the  jmnHng.  The 
curtain  was  the  painting,  and  Zeuxis  acknow- 
ledged  himself  conquered  by  exclaiming,  Zeio* 
is  has  deeehed  biirdii  but  Pmrhmm  hi  ibeei*- 
ed  Zeuxis  hinaeif*  Parrhasios  grew  so  Tain  <tf 
his  art,  that  he  clothed  himself  in  pai|de,  and 
wore  a  crovrn  of  gold,  catling  hhnself  Hie  king 
of  painters.  Ue  was  lavish  in  his  own  pnises, 
and  by  his  vanity  too  often  exposed  hinaaelf  to 
the  ridicule  of  his  cnemie9.  PltU.  s»  TVs.  de 
Pcet.  wd.^Paus,  1,  c.  28.~Plm.  36,  ▼.  IO. 
^Horol.  4,  od*  8. A  son  of  Japltcr,  or,  ac- 
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fULJBAMmaUf  a  king  of  Amout,  in  the 
vngB  M  TnjttD* 

PAftTBioN,  a  ion  of  Agenor  and  Spieaile, 
who  jnarried  Enyte,  danghter  of  UippodamoB, 
hf  whom  he  had  maay  children,  nmong  whoa 
were  (Eoent  end  Stenpe.  Parlhaoa  waa  bro- 
ther to  Demonice,  the  mother  of  fivenu  by 
Mm,  aod  aleo  to  Moloa,  Pylu,  end  Theetiae. 
He  is  eaUed  Portheae  hy  Homer,  IL  14 — 
J^poUod.  1,  c.  r^Bygm,  fab.  i2i  and  iSi. 

^A  wo  of  Feripetoe  and  father  of  Arietai. 

Pmi»,  8. 

fAKtmimM  and  PAaTBiuni,  a  eertahi  nomber 
ofdeiperatecitizeDt  of  Sparta.  During  the  Mes- 
■enian  war,  the  Spartans  were  abeent  fir9m  their 
city  for  the  apace  of  ten  yean,  and  it  waa  an- 
lawful  for  them  to  reton,  aa  they  had  boond 
tbeauelf  ea  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  re?iait 
Spar|a  before  they  had  totally  aubdaed  Mea- 
seoia.  This  long  abaence  alarmed  the  Lace- 
dsemoaiao  women,  aa  well  aa  flie  magiatratea. 
The  Spartana  were  reminded  by  their  wi?ea, 
that  it  they  coDtinoed  in  their  reaolation,  the 
ataie  moat  at  laat  decay  for  want  of  citiaena, 
and  when  they  ha<|  doly  considered  this  em- 
bas8y»  they  empowered  all  the  yoang  men  in 
the  army,  who  had  come  to  the  war  while  yet 
under  age,  and  who  therefore  were  not  bound 
b^  the  oath,  to  retom  to  Sparta,  and,  by  a  fa- 
Buliar  and  promiscnoos  intercoorae  with  all  the 
nnmanried  women  of  the  state,  to  raiae  a  Ihtore 
generation.  It  waa  carried  into  eieeation,  and 
the  children  that  aprang  finom  this  onion  were 
called  Partheni«,orfoiuo/e6giRa,  (ar«^6fF#'.) 
The  war  with  Meaaenia  was  aome  time  after 
ended,  and  the  Spartana  returned  Wctorioua; 
but  Che  cold  indifoence  with  which  they  looked 
apon  the  Farthenie  waa  attended  with  aerioua 
eonaeqnenoea.  The  Parthenias  knew  they  had 
no  legitimate  fathera,  and  no  inheritance,  and 
that  therefore  their  life  depended  upon  their 
own  esertiona.  Thia  dro? e  them  almoat  to  de- 
spair. Hiey  joined  with  tiie  Helota,  whoae  main- 
tenance  was  aa  precariona  aa  their  own,  and  it 
was  antoaily  agreed  to  murder  all  the  eiliseoa 
of  Sparta  and  to  aeiie  their  poaaeaaiona.  Thia 
BMttsacre  waa  to  be  done  at  a  general  aaoembly, 
and  the  aipial  waa  the  throwing  of  a  cap  in  the 
air.  The  whole,  howcTcr,  waa  diacotered 
throng  the  diffidence  and  apprehenaiona  of  the 
HeloCa;  and  when  the  people  bad  aaaembled, 
the  Parthenia  diacovered  diat  all  waa  known, 
by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  that  no 
man  ahould  throw  op  hie  cap.  The  Parthenic, 
though  apprehenaive  of  ponishment,  were  not 
viaibly  treated  with  greater  severity;  their cala- 
mitaoa  condition  waa  atteotively  examined,  and 
the  Sphrtans,  afraid  of  another  conspiracy,  and 
anved  by  their  numbera,  pennitted  them  to  aail 
for  Italy,  with  Fhalaotoa,  their  ringleader  at 
their  head.  They  settled  in  Magna  Graseia, 
and  boilt  Tarentom,  about  707  yean  before 
Christ.  Jusbn.  S,  c.  5.~Siroh.  G.—Poua.  in 
Lac^n,  buC'^JPht.  in  Jlp&pk, 

FABTBimAa,  a  river  of  Peloponneaos,  flow- 
ing by  Elia.    Petif.  6,  c.  21. .The  ancient 

>  of  Samoa.    Plin^  6,  c.  SI. 


Famribnow,  a  noontaiB  of  Fekponaeaus  at 
the  north  of  Teg^    Paua. 

PAaTBiimis,  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  which, 
after  separating  Bithynia,  foils  into  the  Eoxine 
aea,  near  Seaamom;  it  received  ita  name  either 
becauae  the  vkgm  Diana,  («'flt(6«r#',)  bathed, 
heraelf  there,  or  perhapa  it  received  it  iJrom  the 
parity  and  mildoeaa  of  iu  waten.  Hermtot.  2, 
c.  104.~Piia.  6,  c.  2. ^A  mountain  of  Ar- 
cadia, which  was  aaid  to  abound  in  tortoisea. 
Here  Telephua  had  a  temple.  Ataianta  waa 
e^MMcd  on  ita  top  and  brought  up  there.  Paust  8, 

c&A^JEHm,  r,  H.  13.-^^Uod.  2,  c.  7. 

A  favoarile  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  He  con- 
apired  againat  hia  imperial  maater,  and  assisted 

to  murder  him. A  river  of  European  Sar- 

matia.    Qmd.  ca  Ponl.  4,  el.  10,  v.  49. ^A 

friend  of  .ffioeaa  kiUed  in  Italy.     Ftrg.  •£«. 

10,  V.  748. ^A  Greek  writer  whose  Romance 

da  vftaatortsa  «40^eeCioaihMf  haa  bean  edited  in 
12mo.    BanL  1681. 

PAarHivow,  a  temple  of  Athena,  aacred  to 
Bfinerva.  It  waa  destroyed  by  the  Persiana, 
and  afterwarda  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  in  a  more 
magnificent  manner.  All  the  circumstances 
which  related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva  were 
beautiful^  and  minutely  represented  in  baas* 
relief,  on  the  front  of  the  eotraace.  The  statue 
of  the  goddess,  28  cubits  high,  and  made  of 
gold  and  ivory,  passed  for  one  of  the  master 
pieces  of  Phidiaa.    Pl/m,  34. 

PaaTHi^NSPAua,  a  aon  of  Meleaner  and 
Ataianta,  or,  according  to  aome,  of  Milanioa 
and  another  Ataianta.  He  waa  one  of  the 
aeven  chieft  who  accompanied  Adrastoa  the 
king  of  Argoa  in  his  eipedition  against  Thebea. 
He  was  killed  by  Amphidicoa.    idpoUod.  8,  c 

9 PoiM.   3,  c  12,  1.  9,  c.  19. A  aon  of 

Talaua. 

pAaTH&rdpa,  one  of  the  Sirens.-^— A 
daughter  of  Stymphalua.  JBtfoUodL^^^K  city 
of  Campania,  afrerwards  called  Noapolis,or  (he 
ncio  rily,  when  it  had  been  beautified  and  en- 
larged by  a  colony  from  Eobaea.  It  is  now 
called  JiitflUa,  It  received  (he  name  of  Par^ 
dienoptx  from  one  of  the  Sirena,  whoae  body  waa 
found  on  the  aea  ahore  there.  ^  Virg.  6.  4,  v. 
584.— Siroh.  1  and  5.— Paterc.  l,c.  4 — Uih 
mer.  Od.  12.  v.  187.— /tal.  12,  v.  83. 

Parthja,  a  celebrated  country  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Media,  south  by  Car- 
mania,  north  by  Hyrcania,  and  east  by  Aria, 
8bc.  contaioing,  according  to  Ptolemy,  2^  large 
cities,  the  most  capital  of  which  was  called 
HeeatompyloSy  from  its  hundred  gates.  Some 
suppose  tMt  the  present  capital  of  the  couotry 
is  built  on  the  roinsof  Uecatompylos.  Ae- 
cording  to  some  aothon,  the  Partbians  were 
Scythians  by  origin,  who  made  an  invasion  on 
the  more  southern  provinces  of  Ana*  and  at 
last  fixed  their  reaidence  near  Hyrcania.  They 
long  remained  unknown  and  unnoticed,  and  be- 
came anccessively  tributary  to  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians,  Modes,  and  Persians.  When  Alex- 
ander invaded  Asia,  the  Partbians  submitted, 
like  the  other  dependent  provinces  of  Persia, 
and  they  were  for  some  time  onder  the  power 
of  Eomenea,  Antigonus,  Selei^us  Nicanor,  and 
I  Antiochos,  till  the  rapacity  and  oppreaiion  fif 
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AgitiMdes,  t  lieatenant  of  the  latter,  rented  i  ed  Artaxefxes,  eod  he  ordered  hit  meCher  to  be 
their  spirit,  and  fomented  rebellioD.  Arsacet,  confiDed  in  Babylon;  bot  they  were  soon  alter 
a  man  of  obtcore  origin,  bat  blessed  with  great  ;  reconeiled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  her  pow- 


military  powers,  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of 
his  coandymen,  and  laid  the  fonndatioo'of  the 
Parthian  empire,  about  260  years  before  the 
Christian  era*  The  Macedonians  attempted  in 
Tain  to  recover  it;  a  race  of  active  and  vigilant 
princes,  who  assamed  the  sorname  of  Araasidet, 
from  the  founder  of  their  kingdom,  increased 
its  power,  and  rendered  it  so  formidable,  (hat, 
while  it  possessed  18  kingdoms  between  the 
Caspian  and  Arabian  seas,  it  even  disputed  the 
empire  of  the  world  with  the  Romans,  and 
eottld  never  be  subdued  by  that  nation,  which 
had  seen  no  people  on  earth  uneonqaered  by 
their  arms.  It  remained  a  kingdom  till  the 
reign  of  Artabanus,  who  was  killed  about  the 
year  229  of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  that 
time  it  beeame  a  province  of  the  newly  re-esta- 
blished kingdom  of  Persia  under  Artaxeries. 
The  Parthiaus  were  naturally  strong  and  war* 
like,  and  were  esteemed  the  most  expert  horse- 
men and  archers  in  the  world.  The  peculiar 
custom  of  diseharging  their  arrows  while  they 
weie  retiring  full  speed,  has  been  greatly  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients,  particnlarly  by  the  poets, 
who  all  observe  that  their  flight  was  more  foi^ 
midable  than  their  attacks.  This  manner  of 
fighting,  and  the  wonderful  address  and  dex- 
terity with  which  it  was  performed,  gained 
fliem  many  victories.  They  were  addicted, 
mach  to  drinking,  and  to  every  manner  of  lewd- 
ness, and  their  laws  permitted  them  to  raise 
children  even  by  their  mothers  and  sisters. 
8tr<A.  2,  c.  6,  &c.— Curl.  6,  c.  11.— F(or.  S, 
e.  6,^Virg.  G.  ^  V.  SI,  &e.  JEm,  7,  v.  606. 
— Mtf.  0re.  em.  1,  &e.  Faa$,  6,  ▼.  680.~l>io. 
Cots  40 — Ptoi  6,  c.  6.— Piin.  6,  c.  26.— 
Pehfb.  6,  kc-^^areeUin. — HtrotHan.  3,  &c. 
-^iMean.  1,  v.  2S0, 1.  6,  v.  60, 1.  10,  v.  63.— 
/usetn.  41,  c.  1.— Horol.  1,  od  19,  ▼.  11, 1.  2, 
od.lS,v.  n. 

Parthini,  a  people  of  Illyricum.  Uo.  29,  c. 
12, 1.  33,  c.  34, 1.  44,  c  SO.— filuel.  Avg.  19. 
— Cie.  ill  Pi8,  40. 

Pabthtekb,  a  provinee  of  Partfaia,  accord, 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  thottsh  some  authors  support 
that  it  is  the  name  of  Parthia  itself. 
PartsXdbs,  a  king  of  Pontes,  B.  C.  310. 

Diod. .\  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 

who  flourished  284  B.  C. 

PartsItib,  a  Persian  princess,  wife  of  Dari- 
us Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes  Mem- 
non,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  She  was  so  ex- 
tremely partial  to  her  younger  son,  that  she  com- 
mitted the  greatest  cruelties  to  encourage  his 
ambition,  and  sbe  supported  him  with  all  her 
interest  in  his  rebellion  against  his  brother  Mem 
Bon.  The  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of  Co- 
naxa,  was  revenged  with  the  grossest  barbarity, 
and  Parysatis  sacrificed  to  her  resentment  all 
toch  as  she  found  concerned  in  his  folL  She 
bIso  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife  of  her  son  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  ordered  one  of  the  eunuchs  of 
the  court  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be 
stretched  on  two  poles  before  her  eyes,  because 
he  had,  by  order  of  the  king,  cut  ofi"  the  baud 
and  the  head  of  Cynu .  These  croelties  offend- 


er and  influence  till  the  time  of  her  death.  Piiil. 
vn  «A^.— Ciet. 

Pasabcaoa,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Cama- 
nia,  founded  by  Cyras,  on  Che  very  spot  where 
he  had  conquered  Astyages.  The  kings  of  Per- 
sia were  always  crowned  there,  and  the  Pai^ar- 
gadsB  were  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  in  the 
number  of  which  were  the  AchsBmenides.  Strek, 
16._PftN.  8,  c.  26 — ^Hero^.  1,  c  126.— 
Jida,  3,  e.  8. 

Pasbas,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon  m  Peloponoeeos, 
father  to  Abantidas,  &e.  PtuL  m  Ar^i, 
Pasiclbs,  a  grammarian,  &c. 
Pabicratbs,  a  king  of  part  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.     PluL 

Pasiphab,  a  daaghter  of  the  Sun  and  of  Per- 
sets,  who  manied  Minos  king  of  Crete.  She 
disgraced  henelf  by  her  unnatural  passion  for 
a  bull,  which,  according  to  some  authors,  she 
was  enabled  to  gratify  by  means  of  the  artist 
Dsedalus.  This  celebrated  bull  had  been  given 
to  Minos  by  Neptune,  to  be  offered  oa  bis  al- 
tars. But  as  the  monarch  refused  to  sacrifice 
the  animal  on  account  of  his  beauty,  the  god  re- 
venged his  disobedience  by  inspirtog  Pasiphae 
with  an  unnatural  love  for  it.  This  fabulous 
tradition,  which  is  universally  believed  by  the 
poets,  who  observe  that  the  Mmotaor  was  the 
fruit  of  this  infamous  commerce,  is  refuted  by 
some  writers,  who  suppose  that  the  infidelity  of 
Pasiphae  to  her  husband  wai  betrayed  in  her 
afiection  for  an  officer  called  Taorus;  and  that 
Dasdalus,  by  permitting  bis  house  to  be  the  asy^ 
lum  of  the  two  lovers,  was  looked  npoa  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  gratification  of  Pasiphae's  fust. 
From  this  amour  with  Taoms,  as  it  i»  farther 
remarked,  the  queen  beeame  mother  of  twins, 
and  the  name  of  Jtftnolaums  arises  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  children  to  the  husband  and 
the  lover  of  Pasiphae.  Minos  had  four  sobs  by 
Pasiphae,  Castreos,  Deucalion,  Glaocas,  and 
Androgens,  and  three  daughters,  Hecate,  Ari- 
adne, and  Pbiedra.  [  Ftd.  Miootauros  ]  Plaf 
deMn.—PhU.  in  The^^^-ApoUei.  2,  e.  I— 
Virg,  JBn.  6,  v.  U.^Hygw,  fab.  40.— MkI. 
4.— Omd  Heroid,  4,  v  67  and  166. 

Pasithea,  one  of  the  Graces,  also  called 
Aglata,  Pam.  9,  c.  36. One  of  the  Ne- 
reides,    ffcriod.— -A  daughter  of  Atlas. 

PasitJoris,  a  name  girea  to  the  river  Ti- 
gris,    Slrab,  16.— P^m.  6,  c  20. 

Passaron,  a  town  of  Epiros,  where,  after 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  the  kings  swore  to  go- 
vern according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey 
and  to  defend  the  country.  Pint,  m  Pyrrh. — 
Liv.  45,  c.  26  and  S3. 
Passibkus,  a  Roman  who  reduced  Nonatdia, 

&c.    Tacit  ^nn, Paulus,  a  Roman  knight, 

nephew  to  the  poet  Propertios,  whose  elegiac 
compositions  he  imitated.  He  likewise  attempt- 
ed lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and  chose  for 
his  model  the  writings  of  Horace.    JP/in.  ep  6 

and  9. Crispus,  a  man  distingoishe«l  sis  aa 

orator,  but  more  as  the  husband  of  Doroiiia,  and 
afterwards  of  Agrippina,  Nero*t  mother,  Sf€. 
Tacit.  Arm.  6,  c.  20. 
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Patala,  a  harbour  at  tbe  moath  of  the  In- 
dlos^  in  an  island  called  PtOaU.  The  rirer  here 
begins  to  form  a  Delta  like  the  Nile.  Pliny 
places  this  island  within  the  torrid  lone.  Pitn. 
ty  e.  7S.--QMrt.  9,  e.  ,7.— Sfrafr.  16.->-«tfrrtaii. 
«,  C  17. 

PXtIra,  (onan)  now  PttUrm,  a  town  of  Ly- 
cia,  utaate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  month  of 
•the  river  Xaothas,  with  a  capacioos  harbeor, 
a  temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo^  sumamed 
P&UanvSf  where  was  preserved  and  shown  in 
the  age  of  Paasanias,  a  braaen  cap  whidi  had 
been  made  by  the  hands  of  Vnlean,  and  preseai- 
ed  bj  the  god  to  Telephus.  The  god  was  snp- 
posed  by  some  to  reside  for  the  six  winter 
months  nt  Pataia,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at 
Delphi.  The  city  was  greatly  embellished  by 
Ptolemy  Pbiladelphns,  who  attempted  in  vaio 
to  change  its  original  name  into  that  of  his  wife 
Arsiaoe.  Liv.  Si,  c.  15. — 9inh.  l4,^Pmt8. 
9,  c.  41 — Horat.  3,  od.  14,  v.  64 — Otrid,  Met. 
1,  V.  516  — ^Afele,  I,  c.  15. 

PItXvium ,  a  cily  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of  the 
Po,  OD  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
Padua,  and  ooce  said  to  be  capable  of  sending 
tO,000  men  into  the  aeld.  [Vid,  Padoa.]  It 
is  the  birth  place  of  Livy,  from  which  reason 
some  writers  have  denominated  PoUnmiiy 
those  pecoliar  expressioas  and  proviiwial  dia- 
lect, which  they  seem  to  discover  in  the  histo- 
rian's style,  not  strictly  agreeable  to  die  purity 
and  refined  langnage  of  the  Roman  authors  who 
flourished  in  or  near  tbe  Augustan  age.  Jtfor- 
HaL  11,  ep.  17,  v.  8.— <2uifiiii.  1,  c.  5,  66, 1. 
8,  c.  13.^Iio.  10,  c  2, 1.  41,  c.  ^l.-^Sirak. 
b.'-^Mda,  2,  c.  4. 

Patbrc^lus,  a  Roman  whose  daughter,  9ul- 
fMcia,  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron  at 
Rome.  Plifi.  7,  c.  35.---— Velleius,  an  histo- 
lian.     Vid,  Volleins. 

Patizithbs,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he  re- 
sembled Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses,&c. 
Xferodot.  S,c.  61. 

Patmos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a  imall 
town  of  the  same  name,  situate  at  tbe  south  of 
Icaria,  and  measuring  30  miles  in  eircumference 
according  to  Pliny,  or  only  18  according  to  mo- 
dem travellers.  It  has  a  large  harbour,  near 
which  aie  some  broken  Columns,  the  most  an- 
cient 10  that  part  of  Greece.  The  Romans  ge- 
oerally  banished  their  culprits  there.  It  is  now 
called  PainuNM.    Stra6 — PUn  4,  c  U. 

Patra,  an  ancient  town  at  the  north-west 
or  Peloponnesus,  anciently  called  Aroe.  Diana 
had  there  a  temple,  and  a  famous  statue  of  gold 
amd  ivoiy.  Pmu,  7,  c.  6— Ovid.  Mtt,  6,  v. 
A.  1 7.-1411.  27,  c.  29 — Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Patro,  a  daughter  of  Thestius.  .^MlJod.— — 
An  ^carean  philosopher  intimate  with  Cicero. 
Cie.  ad  Din,  13,^  c.  1. 

Patroclss,  an  officer  of  the  Qeet  of  Seleu- 
eus  and  Antiocbus.  He  discovered  several 
countries,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  aa  histo- 
ry of  the  wortd.     5tra5.— Plm.  6,  c.  11* 

Patrocu,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  At' 
tica*    Pous.  4j  c.  5. 


PZtrScloi,  one  of  the  Greciaii  chieA  dor* 
ing  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mencetius  by  Sthe* 
nejfe,  whom  some  called  Philomela,  or  Polyme- 
la.  The  accidental  murder  of  Clysonymns,  the 
son  of  Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  his  youth, 
bbliged  htm  to  fly  from  Opus,  where  his  father 
reigned.  He  retired  to  the  court  of  Peleus  king 
of  Pbthia,  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and 
where  be  contracted  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Achilles  the  monarch's  son.  Whea 
the  G^eks  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  Patrodut 
also  accompanied  them  at  tbe  express  command 
of  his  father,  who  had  visited  the  court  of  i:'e* 
leus,  and  heembarked  with  10  ships  from  Pfathia, 
He  was  the  constant  companion  of  Achilles;  he 
lodged  in  the  same  tent;  and  when  his  friend 
nfosed  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  because 
he  bad  been  oibnded  by  Agamemnon,  Patroclui 
imitated  his  example,  and  by  his. absence  was 
the  canse  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks.  But 
at  last  Nestor  fNPSvailed  on  htm  to  return  to  the 
war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear  in 
his  armour.  The  valour  of  t^atruclus,  together 
with  the  teiror  which  the  sight  of  the  ai-ms  of 
AehiUes  inspired,  soon  rooted  the  victorious  ar- 
mies of  the  Trojam^  and  obliged  them  to  fly 
within  their  walls  for  safety.  Ue  would  have 
broken  down  tbe  walls  of  the  dty;  but  Apollo 
who  had  interested  himself  lor  tbe  Trojans, 
placed  biauelf  to  oppose  him,  and  Hector,  at 
theinstigttSraa  %ff  the  god,  dismounted  from  his 
chaviot  to  attack  him,  as  he  attempted  to  strip 
one  of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  slain.  The 
eagBgemeut  was  obstinate,  but  at  last  Patro- 
cltts  was  overpowered  by  tbe  valour  of  Hector, 
and  the  interposition  of  Apollo.  His  arms  be- 
came the  pn^»erty  of  the  conqueror,  and  Hec- 
tor would  have  severed  his  head  fhwi  bis  body 
bad  not  Ajax  and  Menelaus  intervened.  His 
body  'was  at  last  recovered  and  carried  to  tbe 
Ghreeian  camp,  where  Achilles  received  it  with 
the  bitterest  lamentations.  His  funeral  was 
otMcrved  with  the  greatesi  solemnity.  Achilles 
sacrificed  near  the  buroiog  pile  twelve  young 
Trojans,  besides  four  of  his  horses  and  two  5 
his  dogs,  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the 
exhibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  con- 
querors were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles* 
The  death  of  Patroelus,  as  it  is  described  by 
Homer,  gave  rise  to  new  events;  Achilles  forgot 
his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and  enter- 
ed the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  bis  friend,  and 
his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  slaughter  of 
Hector,  who  had  mora  powerfully  kindled  bit 
wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Trojan 
armies  in  the  armour  whi^  had  been  taken 
from  the  body  of  Patroelus.  The  patronymie 
of  Jetoridei  is  often  applied  to  Patroelus,  be- 
cause Actor  was  father  to  Mencetius.  Dieiifi. 
Cra.  1,  &c.— fCmer.  U  9,  &c — .$jpolUtd,  3, 
c.  13.— ^(s«ri».  fab.  97  and  276.— Ooid.  M^ 

13,  V.  273. ^A  son  of  Hercules.    JlpMod. 

An  officer  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphns. 

Patron,  an  Araadian  at  the  games  exhibit 
ed  by  i£neas  in  Sicily.     Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  298. 

Patrous,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks,  rapresented  by  his  statues  as  having 
three  eyes,  which  same  suppose  to  signify  that 
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Patuloioi,  »  MinittBe  of  Janui,  wluoh  be 
secdiTed  «]Mfco  beewue  the  doon  of  hu  temple 
werealwsytogBMiinllietuBeof  war.  Soneaop- 
pose  that  he  leoeifei  it  becaofs  he  pvended  over 
setet»  or  beeauie  the  yeer  beseo  by  tbe  cele- 
bnrfioB  of  bn  festiirels.    Omd.  f\ul.  1,  ▼.  1t9. 

Pavbmtia,  a  goddetf  who  preuded  ever  tenror 
at  Rome,  and  who  was  invoked  to  proteet  ber 
votarieifrQBiitiefieeti.wf«f.deOia.D.4,e.  11. 

Pavla,  the  fint  wife  of  tbe  emperor  Helio- 

Sbalos.  She  was  daughter  of  the  prelect  of 
s  pretorian  gvards.  The  eauperar  dt?orced 
her,  and  Paala  retired  to  solitude  and  obsemrfly 
•with  compoinre. 

PAuiiKTA,  a  Roman  lady  who  married  Satur- 
ttinus,  a  governor  of  /Byria,  in  the  reign  of  tbe 
emperor  Tibenus.  Her  ^injugal  peace  was 
disturbed,  aad  violence  was  offered  to  her  vir- 
tae  by  a  yoaog  man  called  ftfandos,  who  was 
enamoored  of  her,  and  who  bad  caoied  her  to 
come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  means  of  the  priests 
of  the  goddess,  who  declared  that  Annbis  wish- 
ed to  commanioate  to  ber  something  of  moment. 
Saturoinos  complained  to  tbe  emperor  of  the 
violence  which  had  been  ofEered  to  his  wile, 
and  the  temple  of  liii  was  overtomed  and  Moo- 
das  banished,  &e.  Jostp*.  td.  18,  c.  4. ^Tbe 

wife  of  die  philosopher  Seneca,  who  attempted  to 
kill  berself  when  Nero  had  ordervd  Imt  husband 
to  die.  Tbe  emperor  bowevef  preveatsd  ber, 
«nd  she  lived  seme  few  years  after  in  the  great- 
est melancholy.  TaeU.  Jhm.  15,  c.  09,  &c. 

A  sister  of  tbe  emperor  Adrian.— -*The  wife  of 
the  emperor  Maximintts. 

PaulInus  Poupaias,  an  officer  in  Nero's 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  fiaished  the  works  on  tbe  baaks  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  began  6S  years 
belbre.  TueU.  Am.  IS,  c  6S.~fiiiclomiM. 
-^A  Roaian  general,  the  first  who  orossed 
mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  wrote  a  history^ 
of  this  expedition  in  Africa,  which  is  lost.  Pau- 
linos also  distingttisfaed  himself  in  Britain,  &c. 
He  followed  the  arms  of  Otbo  against  Vitellius. 
Ptin.  5,  c.  l.-*«->Valeriiu,  a  friend  of  Vespa- 
«ian.-^-Jalio8,  a  Batavian  nobleman,  put  to 
death  by  Fonteias  Gapito,  on  pretence  of  re- 
bellion.    Taai.  H.  4,  c  13. 

Pavlus  JShtlivs,  a  Roman,  son  of  the  ^my- 
litts  who  fell  at  CannsB,  was  celebrated  for  bis 
victories,  and  received  the  samame  of  Maudo- 
nieus  from  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  In  tbe 
•eariy  part  of  iilb  be  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  uncommon  application,  and  by  his  fondness 
for  military  discipliae.  His  first  appearance  in 
the  field  was  atteaded  with  great  success,  aod 
the  barbariaas  that  had  revolted  in  Spain  were 
reduced  with  the  greatest  fttcility  under  tbe 
power  of  the  Romans.  In  bis  first  consulship 
bis  arms  were  directed  against  tbe  Ligurians, 
whom  be  totally  subjected.  His  applications 
for  a  second  consulship  proved  abortive;  but 
when  Perseus  the  king  of  Macedonia  had  de- 
clared war  against  Rome,  tbe  abilities  of  Paulus 
vrere  remembered,  and  he  was  hononKed  with 
tbe  censolship  about  tbe  *00tb  year  of  bis  age. 
After  this  q^Kiintaant  he  behaved  with  uaoon^ 


tagmimcntwn 
ans  obtained  tbe 


fi>q^t  near  Pydna.  The  Romans  i 
vicfofv,  aad  Perseus  saw  hiaaself  deserted  by  all 
bis  subjecls.  In  two  days  die  conqaerar  made 
himself  anster  of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  after 
the  fugitive  monarch  was  taroo^  into  bis  pre- 
sence. Panlosdid  not  exalt  over  bis  lalleu  ene- 
my; but  when  he  had  gently  rebuked  bim  for 
bis  teoserity  in  attadcing  the  Romans,  be  ad- 
dresMd  himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to  tbe  offi- 
cers of  bis  army  wbo  sonounded  bira,  and  feel- 
ingly enlarged  on  die  instability  of  fotrtune,  sad 
tbe  vieissilnde  of  all  human  affiais.  When  be 
bad  finally  settled  tbe  govenaMut  of  Macedonia 
with  ten  conunissioners  Irom  Rome,  and  after 
he  had  sadted  70  cities  of  £piras,  and  divided 
the  booty  amongst  bis  soldiers,  Paulas  returned 
to  it^.  He  was  reoetved  with  die  usual  accla- 
mations, aad  though  some  of  die  seditious  sol- 
diers attempted  to  prevent  his  triumphal  entrj 
into  the  capitol,  yet  three  days  were  appointed 
to  ezbtbtt  tbe  fruito  of  bis  victories.  Peraeos 
with  his  wretebed  family  adorned  the  triompb 
of  die  eonqoeror,  and  as  they  were  dragged 
tbfouflb  tbe  streets,  before  the  chariot  of  Panl  as, 
they  Snm  tears  of  compassioB  from  die  people. 
The  riches  whiob  tbe  Romans  derived  (tobi  this 
conquest  were  immeose,  and  die  people  were 
freed  from  all  taxes  till  the  consulship  of  Uir- 
titts  and  Pansa;  but  while  every  oae  of  ifae 
citizens  received  some  benefit  from  die  vietories 
of  Paulus,  the  conqueror  himself  was  poor,  and 
appropriated  for  his  own  use  nothing  of  tbe 
Macedonian  treasuias  earept  tbe  libtaiy  of  Per- 
seas.  In  the  oifice  of  censor,  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  elected,  Paulas  behaved  with  the 
greatest  modention,  and  at  his  death,  whidi 
happened  about  168  years  before  the  Chiiatiaa 
era,  not  only  tbe  Romans,  bat  their  very  ene- 
mies confessed,  by.  their  lamsatations,  the  loss 
which  they  bad  sustained.  He  bad  mttried 
Papiria,  by  whom  he  had  two  suns,  one  of  wfaach 
was  adopted  by  tbe  family  of  Maximas,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Scipio  Airicanns.  He  bad  also 
two  daughters,  oae  of  whom  mairied  a  son  of 
CatO)  and  the  other  ^ius  Tabero.  He  aftei^ 
wards  divorced  Papiria;  and  when  his  frieads 
wished  to  reprobate  his  eonduct  in  doi^g  so,  by 
observing  that  she  was  young  aad  baodaoiiie, 
and  diat  she  bad  made  bim  father  of  a  fine 
family,  Paulus  replied,  that  the  shoe  which  he 
Uien  wore  was  new  and  well  made,  but  that  be 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  though  no  one  bat 
himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where  it  pinched  bim- 
He  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  t«-^ 
sons,  whose  sadden  death  exhibited  to  the  R«- 
mans  in  the  most  engaging  view,  their  fatficr^ 
philosophy  and  stoicism.  Tbe  elder  of  dicK 
sons  died  five  days  before  Paulus  triumphed  ever 
Perseus,  and  the  other  three  days  after  the  pub- 
lic procession.  This  domestic  calamity  did  ddC 
shake  the  firmness  of  the  coaquenir;  yat  bcfen 
he  retired  to  a  private  statioo,  be  hsurangoed 
the  people,  and  in  mentioning  tbe  severity  d 
fortooe  upon  his  family,  he  expressed  hss  wish 
diat  every  evil  might  be  averted  frooa  the  re- 
public by  die  sacri&e  of  tbe  domestic  pnepertti 
of  an  individual.  Phif.  in  vif^.— lio.  4S,  44, 
flu.— JMn.  98^  c  1,  &e.-:-'Samo8ateaai,  m 
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[Fii,  MKLimw  raMu.] ^iE^iBeta,  a  Crreak 

phytidao,  wiMMe  work  ivai  edited  ifpud.  JiUL 

IbL  I6t8. ^L.  iEmyliof,  a  consul,  who,  when 

cfipoMd  to  Annibal  in  IMjr,  checked  the  rash- 
Ben  of  his  colleagne  Vairo,  and  reeonmended 
aa  iniitatioD  of  the  ooDdact  of  the  great  Pabius, 
bj  hinnag  and  not  Aicing  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  His  adfice  was  rejected,  and  the  battle 
of  Canns,  so  glorions  to  Annibal,  and  so  fatal 
to  Rome,  soon  followed.  Paalus  was  woonded, 
bat  when  he  might  haye  escaped  from  the  slaagh- 
ter,  by  accepting  a  horse  generoasly  offered  liy 
one  of  his  officers,  he  disdained  to  fly,  and  per- 
ished by  the  darto  of  the  enemy.  Horal.  od.  IS, 
T.  S8. — lAv.  SS,  c.  39.— -Julias,  a  Latin  poet 
in  the  age  of  Adrian  and  AniontnQs.  He  wrote 
some  poetical  pieces  recommended  by  A.  Gel- 
Ijos. 

Pavlus.     Fid.  iBmylios. 

Payor,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  re- 
ceifed  diTine  hoooars  among  the  Romans,  and 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendous  power,  as 
the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  Tallas  Hostilius,  the  third 
king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  wboi)aiit  her  tem- 
ples, and  raised  altars  to  her  honour,  as  also  to 
Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleness.  Cie.  de  J^tA.  D. 
3,  c.  n. 

Pausamias,  a  Spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Platsa, 
against  the  Persians.    The  Greeks  were  feiy 
sensible  of  his  services,  and  they  rewarded  his 
merit  with  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  (he 
PersiaBs.    He  was  afterwards  set  at  the  head 
•f  the  Spartan  armies,  and  ezlended  his  con- 
gests in  Asia;  but  the  haughtineu  of  his  be* 
kavimir  ereated  him  many  enemies,  and  the 
Athenians  soon  obtained  a  snperiority  in  the 
sdKars  of  Greece.    Paosanias  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  countrymen,  and  he  offered  to  betray 
Greece  to  the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  mar- 
riage as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter 
•f  their  monarch.  His  intrigues  were  discover- 
ed by  meansof  a  youth,  who  was  entrusted  with 
his  letters  to  Persia,  and  who  refused  to  go  on 
tfie  recollection  that  such  as  had  been  employed 
in  that  office  before  had  never  returned.    The 
letters  were  given  to  the  Ephori  of  Sparta,  and 
the  perfidy  of  Pausanias  laid  open.    He  fled 
lor  safety  to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  and  as  the 
asmetity  of  the  place  screened  him  from  the 
▼ioleoce  of  his  pursuers,  the  sacred  building 
waa  siiirounded  with  heapp  of  stones,  the  first 
of  which  was  carried  there  by  the  indignant 
■aother  of  the  unhappy  man.    He  was  starved 
to  death  in  the  temple,  and  died  about  471 
jeara  before  the  Christian  era.    There  was  a 
festival,  and  solemn  games  instituted  in  his 
honour,  in  which  only  free-bom  Spartans  con- 
tended.   There  was  also  an  oration  spoken  in 
his  praise,  in  which  bis  actions  were  celebrated, 
particidarly  the  battle  of  Platsra,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Maidonius.    C.  .ATcp.  in  wid — Plui,  in 

ArUt.  if  Tktm.'^Hendat.  9. ^A  favourite  of 

Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  He  accompanied 
the  prince  in  an  eipeditioii  against  the  lllyrians, 
sn  vrhich  he  was  killed.^— — ^Mother,  at  the  sourt 


of  king  PUKp,  very  intimate  with  Ike  pieeedid(. 

He  was  grossly  and  oanaturally  abased  by  Al- 
taltts,  one  of  the  friends  of  Philip,  and  when 
he  complained  of  the  injnries  be  had  received, 
the  king  in  some  measure  disregarded  his  r^ 
monstrances,  and  wished  them  to  he  forgot.  This 
iaeensed  Pausanias;  be  resolved  to  revenge  him- 
self, and  when  he  had  heard  Trom  his  master 
Hermocrates  the  sophist,  that  the  most  eflfectual 
way  to  render  himself  illustrious,  was  to  murder, 
a  person  who  had  signalized  himself  by  uncomr* 
moo  actions;  he  stabbed  Philip  as  he  entered  a 
public  theatre.  After  this  bloody  action  he  air 
tempted  to  make  bis  escape  to  his  charioi,  which 
waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  eity,  but  he 
was  stopped  accidentally  bv  the  twig  of  a  vine, 
and  fell  down  Attalas,  Ferdiccas,  and  other 
friends  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  iomiedi- 
ately  fell  upon  him  and  despatebed  him.  Some 
support  that  Pausanias  committed  this  murder 
at  the  instigation  of  Olympias,  the  wife  of  Phi- 
lip, and  of  her  son  Atennder.    /Nod.  16.— 

/ustin.  9.~PI«il.  in  Afopk. ^A  king  of  Ma- 

eedonia,  deposed  by  Amyatas,  after  a  year's 
reign.  lNod..*-^Another  who  attempted  to 
seize  upon  the  kingdom  of- Macedonia,  from 
which  he  was  prevented  by  Iphicrates  the  Athe- 
nian. A  friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  made 
governor  of  Sardis.^— 'A  physician  in  ttie  age 

of  Alexander.    Plitf. A  celebrated  orator 

and  historian,  who  settled  at  Rome,  A.  D.  170, 
w^ere  he  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in  ten  books,  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  in  which  be  gives,  with  great  pre- 
cision and  geographical  knowledge,  an  account 
of  the  aiination  or  its  different  aties,  their  an- 
tiquities,*and  the  several  curiosities  which  they 
contained.  He  has  al«o  interwoven  mythology 
in  his  historical  account,  and  introduced  many 
fabulous  traditions  and  superstitious  stories.  In 
each  book  the  author  treats  of  a  separate  coun- 
try, such  as  Attica,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  Elis,  &e. 
Some  suppose  that  he  gave  a  similar  description 
of  Phmnicia  and  Syria.  There  was  another 
Pausanias,  a  native  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
who  wrote  some  declamations,  and  who  is  oftea 
confounded  with  the  historian  of  that  name. 
The  best  edition  of  Paosanias  is  thatof  Khunius, 
fol.  Ufa,  1696.-— ^A  Lacedaemonian  who  wrote 

a  partial  account  of  his  country. A  statuary 

of  Apollonia,  whose  abilities  were  displayed  in 
adorning  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  Poia.  10, 

c.  9. A  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the 

Eurysthenidss,  who  died  397  B.  C.  after  a  reign 
of  14  years. 

Pausus,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
ivory  by  means  of  fire.  He  made  a  beautiful 
painting  of  his  mistress  Glycere,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  making 
garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  picture,  which  was  bought  afterwards 
by  Lucullus  for  two  talents,  received  the  name 
of  SUfphcKMploeoti*  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Pausias,  the  Sicyoniaos  were  obliged  to  part 
with  the  pictures  they  possessed,  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  an  enormous  debt,  and  M.  Scaurua 
the  Roman  bought  them  all,  in  which  were  those 
of  Pausias,  to  ado^n  the  theatre,  which  h&(\ 
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been  buiit  duiog  his  edileihip.  Paotief  lited 
aboul  S60  years  before  Christ,  fivi^.  36,  e.  1 1 

pAUSiLf  PUS.  a  moaataio  near  Naples,  which 
reeeives  its  oai&e  from  the  beauty  of  its  sitaa^ 
tioB,  (4'Av«  xvjTM, ce«Br«/wi«  dfikir*^  The  iia- 
tif  es  show  there  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  regard 
it  with  the  highest  veAeration.-  There  were  near 
tome  fifth  ponds  belonging  to  the  emperor.  The 
monotain  is  aow  famous  for  a  subterraneous 
DMsage,  near  half  a  mil''  iu  length,  and  22  feet 
in  breadth,  which  aflbtds  a  safe  and  convenient 
passage  to  travellers.  9iiA,  4,  i»ye.  4,  v.  6i. 
-^Vtkx^  9,  c.  ift.— Sire*.  6.-*-3en<c  ep.  b  and 
61. 

Paz,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Adienians  raised  her  a  statue, 
which  represented  her  at  holding  Plutus,  the 
god  of  wealth,  in  her  lap,  to  intimate  that  peace 

S'ves  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opujtnce,  and 
ey  were  the  Arst  who  erected  an  altar  to  her 
honour  after  the  victories  obtained  by  Timo- 
theus  over  the  Laced»moniaa  power,  though 
Plutarch  asserts  it  had  been  done  aAer  thecon- 
fuests  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians.  She  was 
represented,  among  the  Romans  with  the  horn 
of  plenty,  and  also  eanyiog  an  olive  branch  in 
her  hand.  The  emperor  Vespasian  built  her  a 
e^lebrated  temple  at  Rome,  which  was  consum- 
ed by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Commodut.  It  was 
customary  for  men  w  lebming  to  assemble  in 
ttat  temple,  and  even  to  deposit  their  writings 
there,  as  in  a  place  of  the  greatest  security 
TherefiMne,  when  it  was  burnt,  not  only  booln, 
hut  also  many  valuable  things,  Jewels,  and  im- 
Mense  treasures,  were  lust  in  the  general  con- 
iagration.  C.  Aip.  in  T^imolA.  2.— P<iil.  ia 
C!mi  ^P«».  i,  c.  It. 

Pakos,  a  tmaU  island  between  Ithaca  and  the 
Echinades  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

Pbas,  a  shepherd,  who,  aceordiog  to  some 
tet  on  fire  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  was 
burnt  The  hero  gave  him  his  bow  and  arrows. 

Pu>A0t,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Antenor.  Ho- 
Mer.  n.  7. 

Pbdacia,  a  woman  of  whom  Horaee,  1,  sat. 
8,  V.  39,  speaks  as  of  a  contemptible  character. 

Pbdami.     YiA,  Pedum. 

Pedaiyivs,  a  prefect  of  Rome,  killed  by  one 
af  his  slaves,  for  having  denied  him  his  liber- 
ty, lu.     Tmeil,  14,  Mfn.  c  42. 

Pboasa,  (erom,)  a  town  of  Carta,  near  Ha- 
licamassus.    Uio,  36,  c.  SQ. 

PsoAtvs,  a  son  of  Bucolion,  the  son  of  Lao- 
medon.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Naiads  He 
was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Euryalns.  Ho- 

wur.  R,  By  v.  21. One  of  the  four  horses  of 

.  Achilles.  As  he  was  not  immortal,  like  the 
other  three,  he  was  killed  by  Sarpedon.  Id.  16. 
-•—-A  town  near  Pylos  in  (be  Peloponnesus- 

Pbdiadis,  a  part  of  Bactriana,  through  which 
ibe  Oxns  flows.    Polyb, 

Pbdus,  the  wife  of  Craoaus. 

PsDtvs  BLiBsus,  a  Roman,  accused  by  the 
people  of  Cyreoe,'Of  plundering  the  temple  of 
Asculapius.    He  was  eondetMied  under  Nero, 

Sic.     Taeii.  Ji»n*  14,  e.  18. A  nephew  of 

Julius  Caesar,  who  commanded  one  of  his  le- 
gieni  in  Gaul,  &c.— — Poplieola,  a  lawyer  in 
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the  age  of  Horaee.  His  (htfaer  was  om  of  J. 
CsBsar^s  heirs,  and  oecame  consul  with  Augus- 
tus aAer  i'ansa^s  death. 

PsDo,  a  lawyer,  patronized  by  Domltian. 
J«v.  7,  V.  129.-**— Albinovanut.  [VH.  Albi- 
novanus] 

Pediavus  AscoNiirt,  floarished  A.  D.  16. 

Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  ten  milea 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillas.  The  in- 
babitaoU  were  called  Pcdmii.  Lev.  2,  c.  39, 1. 
8,  e.  13  and  14.~H0rat.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

VmoM,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ar- 
gauthus  in  Bithynia,  into  which  Hylat  fell. 
Properl.  1,  el.  20,  v.  33. 

i^EOAsIoEs,  a  name  given  to  the  muses,  fron 
the  borse  i'egasus,  or  from  the  fountain  wfaick 
Pegasus  had  raised  from  the  |^nd,  by  striking 
it  with  his  foot.     QwL  Her.  16,  v.  27. 

PeoIsis,  a  name  given  to  CEoone  by  Ovid, 
(Her  6.)  because  she  was  daughter  of  Reviver 
(«-«>«)  Cebrenus. 

pEoisiuM  SrAQVuM,  u  lake  near  Ephesus, 
which  arose  from  the  earth  when  Pegasus  struck 
it  with  hiii  foot. 

PeoIsus,  a  winged  horse,  sprung  finom  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  when  Perseus  had  cut  olTher 
head.  He  received  his  name  from  his  being 
bom,  according  to  Uesiod,  near  the -tourees 
(«*»>«)  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  bora  he  left 
the  earth,  and  flew'  up  into  heaven,  or  rather, 
according  to  Ovid,  he  filed  his  residence  on 
mount  Helicon,  where,  by  striking  the  earth 
with  his  foot,  he  instantly  raised  a  fountain, 
which  has  been  called  Hippocreni^  He  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  muses;  and  being  af- 
terwards tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was 
given  to  Belleropbon  to  conquer  the  Chiauera. 
No  sooner  was  this  fiery  monster  destruved, 
than  Pegasus  threw  down  his  rider,  because  he 
was  a  mortal,  or  rather,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  because  he  attempted  to  ftj 
to  heaven.  -This  aet  of  temeri^  in  BelVero- 
phon,  was  punished  by  Jupiter,  who  sent  ao  in- 
sect to  torment  Pegasus,  which  occasioned  the 
melancholy  fall  of  his  rider.  Pegasus  continued 
his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and  was  placed  among 
the  constellations  by  Jupiter.  Perseus,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on  the  horse  Pi^gasna, 
when  he  destroyed  the  sea  BMWster  which  wa» 
goiug  to  devour  Andromache.  HenieL  Tkeog» 
iBi.^Horat.  4,  od.  11,  v.  20.—  Homer.  U.  6, 
V.  179.-^poilofl.  2,  c.  3  and  4.— Lfetpfcr.  n. 
—Pons.  12,  c.  3  and  4.— Omd.  Mei.  4,  v.  18^ 
-^Hjfgin.  fab.  67. 

PelXoo,  an  euttoch*  onjB  of  Nero^s  favouiites. 
&c.     TeeU.  ^nn  14,  c  69. 

PelIcon,  a  man  killed  by  a  wild  boar.  Oisd^ 
Mei  8,  V.  360 ^A  son  of  Asopos  and  Me- 
tope  A  Pbocian,  one  of  whose  men  cuss- 
ducted  Cadmus,  and  showed  him  where,  aeeoni- 
ing  to  the  oracle,  he  was  to  build  a  city. 

Pelagonia,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Maoede- 
oia  at  the  north.  Uv.  26,  c.  26, 1.  SI,  c.  28. 

Pblaroe,  a  daughter  of  Potneus,  who  re-ea- 
tablished  the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Bceoiia.  ^&e 
received  divine  honours  aAer  death.  Pmta^  S, 
c.  26. 

PELAsai,  a  people  of  Greece,  tappooed  tn  ^ 
ene  of  die  most^«t«ie»t  m  the  wncld.    Tk^^j 
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fhrst  inhabited  Argtrfit  in  Peloponnewt,  wfaicb, 
Irnin  tbem,  receded  the  Duoe  of  PeU^ia^  aod 
about  1883  vesn  before  the  ChnstiaD  era,  they 
|mftMf-.d  into  ^monia,  and  were  afterwards  dit* 
perked  in  several  parts  of  Greece.  Some  of 
them  filed  their  habitation  in  Epims,  others  in 
Crete,  others  in  Italy,  and  others  in  Lesbos. 
From  these  different  chaogee  of  situation  in  the 
Petasgians,  ah  the  Greeks  are  indiseriminately 
called  Pelasgians,  and  their  ooantry  Pelasgih, 
thr.ttgh  mora  properly  speaking,  it  should  be 
eoufiiied  to  Thessaly,  Bpinis,  and  Peloponnesus, 
in  Greece,  tome  of  the  Felasgians,  that  had 
been  drivec  from  Attica,  settled  in  Lemnosf 
where  some  time  after  they  carried  some  Athe- 
aian  women,  whom  they  had  seized  in  an  expe- 
dition on  the  coast  of  Attica.  They  raised  some 
children  by  these  captive  females,  Imt  they  af- 
terwards destroyed  them,  with  their  mothers, 
through  jealousy,  because  they  differed  in  man- 
ners as  well  as  language  from  them.  This  hor- 
rid murder  was  attended  by  a  dreadful  pesti- 
lence, and  they  were  ordered,  to  espiate  their 
crime,  to  do  whatever  the  Athenians  command- 
ad  them.  This  was  to  delrver  their  possessions 
^  into  their  hands.  The  Pelasgians  seem  tu  have 
received  tbeir  name  from  Pelasgus,  the  first 
king,  and  founder  of  their  nation.  Patii.  8,  c. 
1.— Strflft.  6.~.Her<Niol.  1 — P/iil.  in  Rrnn.-^ 
Virg.  JEn,  l.-^Ooid,  Mel — Flaee — Senee  in 
Mtd.  &  ^gm. 

PfiLASoiA,  or  Pelasgiotis,  a  country   of 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Pflojg-i, 
•r  PtUiMgioice.    Every  country  of  Greece,  and 
all  Greece  in  general,  is  indiscriminately  call- 
ed Pelasgia,  though  the  name  should  be  more 
particularly  confined  to  a  part  of  Thessaly,  si- 
taate  between  the  Peneus,  the  Aliacmon,  and  | 
the  Sperchius.    The  maritime  borders  of  this 
part  of  Thessaly  were  afterwards  called  Mag-  \ 
nena,  though  the  sea,  or  its  shore,  still  retain- 
ed the  name  of  Pelasgieva  Sinus,  now  the  gulf 
of  Voto.    Pelasgia  is  also  one  of  the  ancient  ' 
names  of  £pirus,  as  also  of  Peloponnesus.  Vid 
Peiasgi. 

Pblasovs,  a  son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
•thert,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
8icyon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Peloponnesus. 

PiLBTBaSmi,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
the,  becanse  they  inhabited  the  town  of  PeU- 
tkr^mlimny  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelioo  in  Thes- 
saly; or  became  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
Dame  of  Pelethronlos.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
kind is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  whieb  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
Bach  dexterity.  Virg,  G.  S,  v.  115.— Oeid. 
Met,  It,  v.  4AS.— Lueaii.  6,  v.  S87. 

PsLBVs,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  ^Bacus 
md  Eodeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  mai^ 
ried  Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
only  one  amon^c  mortals  who  roairied  an  im- 
■aortal.  He  was  aeccssarr  to  the  death  of  his> 
bffotbcr  Phocos,  and  on  that  account  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  father's  dominions.  He  re- 
tired to  the  court  of  Eurytus,  the  aoo  of  Actor, 
who  reisned  at  Phthia,  or,  accordmg  to  the  less 
r«eeired  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  fled  to  Geyx,  king 
of  Tmchimak  He  was  puiiled  of  bis  Burder  by  ^ 


Eurytus,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  tU 
monarch  gave  him  his  daughter  Antigone  ia 
marriage.  Some  time  after  this,  Peleusaad 
Euiytus  went  to  the  ehaae  of  the  Calydoolan 
boar,  where  the  fiither-in-law  was  accidentallt 
killed  by  an  arrow  which  tils  son-ia-law  haa 
aimed  at  the  beast.  This  anfortunate  event 
obliged  him  to  banish  himself  from  the  court  of 
Phthia,  and  he  retired  to  lolehos,  where  he  waa 
purified  of  the  morder  of  Enrytns,  by  Acastnt 
the  king  of  the  country.  His  residence  at  lol- 
chos  was  shert;  Astydadiia,  the  wife  of  Acastnt, 
became  enamoured  of  him ;  and  when  she  foora 
him  insensible  to  her  passionate  declaration,  she 
accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The 
monarch  partially  believed  the  accusatiuM  of 
his  wife,  but  not  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospita- 
lity by  putting  him  instantly  to  death,  he  order- 
ed his  ofiicers  to  conduct  him  to  mount  Pelioo, 
on  pretence  of  hu*  ting,  and  there  to  tie  him  to 
a  tree,  that  he  might  become  the  prey  of  the 
wild  beasts^  the  place.  The  orders  of  Acai- 
tus  were  faithfully  obeyed;  but  Jupiter,  who 
knew  the  innoceoce  of  bis  grandson  Pelens,  or* 
dered  Vulcan  to  set  him  at  liberty.  As  toon  M 
he  had  been  delivered  from  danger,  Peleus  at* 
sembled  his  friends  to  punish  the  ill  treatment 
which  be  had  received  from  Acastos.  He  Ibiv 
cibly  took  lolcbos,  drove  the  king  from  his  pei- 
session^,  aod  pot  to  death  the  wicked  Astyda- 
mia.  Alier  the  death  of  Antigone,  Pelens  court- 
ed Thetis,  of  whose  superior  charms  Jupiter 
himself  bad  been  enamoured.  His  pretensions, 
however,  were  rejected,  and  as  he  was  a  mor- 
tal, the  goddess  fled  from  him  with  the  greatest 
abhorrence;  and  the  more  effectually  to  evade 
his  inquiries,  she  generally  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  bird,  or  a  tree,  or  of  a  tigress.  Peleus  be- 
come more  anhnated  from  her  refusal;  he  offer- 
ed a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  aod  Proteot  inform- 
ed him  that  to  obtain  Thetis  he  must  sorpriae 
her  while  she  was  asleep  in  her  grotto,  near  the 
shores  of  Thesvaly.  This  advice  was  immedi- 
atety  followed,  and  Thetis  oaable  to  escape 
from  the  grasp  of  Peleus,  at  last  consented  to 
marry  him.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  all  the  gods  at- 
tended, and  made  them  each  the  most  valuable 
presents.  The  goddess  of  discord  was  the  only 
one  of  the  deities  who  was  not  present,  and  she 
punished  this  seeming  neglect  by  dirowiog  an 
apple  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  giods, 
with  the  imcription  of  detur  fmlekrufn.  [t'id, 
DIscordia.]  From  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  was  bom  Achilles,  whose  education  waa 
early  entrusted  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  a& 
terwards  to  Phoenix,  the  son  of  Amyntor.  Achil- 
lea went  to  the  Trojan  war,  at  the  head  of  his 
father^  troops,  and  Peleus  gloried  in  having  a 
son  who  was  superior  to  all  the  Greeks  in  va- 
lour and  intrepidity.  The  death  of  Achillea 
was  the  source  of  nief  to  Pelens;  and  Thetis, 
to  comfort  her  huwaod,  promised  him  immoi«> 
tality,  aad  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grot- 
tos of  the  Island  of  Leoee,  where  he  would  see 
aod  converse  with  the  manes  of  his  ton.  Pele- 
ns had  a  daucbter  called  Polydora,  by  Anti- 
gone. Heftier.  //.  9,  t.  482.— furtp.  in«tf«uiroiii. 
Catiri.  de  AM.  Pel-  k  31^.-«-enid.  HerM. 
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S.  PnL  S,  Met.  11,  fab.  7  and  8.— .^loUoJ.  3, 
c.  12 — Paw.  2,  c.  29 Diod.  A.-^Ht^,  fab. 

FsuXDit,  the  (kygbten  of  PeJias.  Vid.  Pe- 
lias.  ' 

Pblias,  Ihe  twin  brother  of  Neleas,  was  son 
of  Neptttoe  bv  Tyro,  the  daogbter  of  Salmooe- 
w.  Hit  birth  wai  concealed  from  Ihe  world  by 
bis  mother,  who  wished  her  fotbcr  to  be  ig;ao- 
raot  of  her  ioooDtinence.  He  was  exposed  io 
the  woods,  bat  his  life  was  preserved  by  shep* 
herds,  aod  he  received  the  aame  of  Pe/iat, 
from  a  spot  of  the  colour  of  Uad  in  his  face. 
SoBie  tinie  after  this  adveature,  Tyro  married 
Cretbeus,  sod  of  .^las,  king  of  lolchos,  aod  be- 
came mother  of  three  childreD,  of  whom  iEson 
was  the  eldest  Meantime  Pelias  visited  his 
mother,  aod  was  received  in  her  family,  sod  af- 
ter the  death  of  Crelheus,  be  aojustly  seized  the 
kingdom,  whien  belonged  to  the  children  of  Ty- 
ro, by  the  deceased  monarch.  To  strengthen 
himself  in  bis  usorpation,  Pelias  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  when  be  was  told  to  beware  of  one 
of  the  descendants  of  ^olus,  who  shooid  come 
to  his  court  with  one  foot  shod,  aod  the  other 
bare,  he  privately  removed  the  son  of  iEson,  af- 
ter he  had  publicly  declared  that  he  was  dead. 
These  precautions  proved  abortive.  Jason,  the 
ioa  of  JEtoOf  who  had  been  educated  by  Chiron, 
relumed  to  lolchos  when  arrived  to  years  of  ma- 
tnrity,  and  as  be  had  lost  one  of  his  shoes  in 
crossina  the  nver  Anauros,  or  tlie  Evenus,  Pe- 
lias immediately  perceived  that  this,  was  the 
person  whom  he  was  advised  so  much  to  dread. 
His  unpopularity  prevented  him  from  acting 
itith  violence  against  a  stranger,  whose  uncom- 
mon dress,  and  commanding  aspect  had  raised 
admiration  in  his  subjects.  But  his  astonish- 
ment was  excited  when  he  saw  Jason  arrive  at 
bis  palace,  with  bis  ftiends  and  bis  relations, 
and  boldly  demand  the  kingdom  which  he 
usurped.  Pelias  was  conscious  that  his  com- 
plaints were  well  founded,  and  therefore  to  di- 
vert his  attention,  he  told  him  that  he  would 
voluntarily  resign  the  crown  to  him,  if  be  went 
to  Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of  Phryxus,  the 
son  of  Athamas,  whom  iBetes  had  cruelly  mur- 
dered. He  further  observed,  that  the  expedi- 
tion would  be  attended  with  ihe  greatest  gloiy, 
nod  that  nothing  but  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
bad  prevented  bjm  himself  from  vindicating  Ihe 
honour  of  bis  country,  and  the  injuries  of  his  fa- 
mily, by  punishing  the  assassin.  Thts^  so 
warmly  recommended,  was  as  warmly  accepted 
by  the  young  hero,  and  his  intended  expedition 
was  made  known  all  over  Greece.  [Fid.  Ja- 
son.] During  tbe  absence  of  Jason,  in  the  Ar- 
gooautic  expeiUtioo,  Pelias  murdered  iEson  and 
all  his  family;  but  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion  of  Ovid,  ^^on  was  still  living 
when  the  Argonauts  returned,  and  he  was  re- 
stored lo  tbe  vigour  of  youth  by  tbe  magic  of 
Medea.  This  sudden  change  in  the  vigour  and 
the  constitution  of  Maon,  astonished  all  the  in- 
habitants of  lolchos,  and  the  dau^ters  of  Pe- 
lias, who  bad  received  the  patronymic  of  Pelio' 
des,  expressed  their  desire  Iol  see  their  father's 
iafirmitles  vanisb,  by  the  same  powerful  arts. 
MedMy  who  viahca  to  areaga  the  injaiiea 


which  her  husband  Jaaon  had  received  firom  Pe- 
lias, raised  the  desires  of  the  Peliades,  by  cut- 
ting an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  iesb 
in  a  chaldron,  and  afterwards  taming  it  into  a 
fine  young  lamb.  After  they  bad  seen  this  sao- 
cessful  experiment,  the  Peliades  cut  their  fa- 
ther's body  to  pieces,  after  thej  had  drawn  all 
the  blood  from  his  veins,  on  die  assurance  fliat 
Media  would  replenish  them  by  her  incanUr 
tions.  The  limbs  were  immediately  put  into  a 
chaldron  of  boiling  water,  bat  Medea  tufiered 
the  flesh  to  be  totally  consumed,  and  refused  to 
give  the  Peliades  the  promised  awistance,  aad 
the  bones  of  Pelias  did  not  even  receive  a  bu- 
rial. The  Peliades  were  four  ia  number,  AN 
ceste,  Pisidice,  Pelopea,  and  Uifjfiothoe,  ta 
whom  Hyginus  adds  Medusa.  Their  mother^ 
name  was  Anaxibia,  the  daagbler  of  Bias,  or 
Pbilomache,  the  daughter  of  Amphion.  Afler 
this  parricide,  the  Peliades  fled  to  the  ooort  of 
Admetus,  where  Acastus,  the  son-in4aw  of  Pe- 
lias, pursued  them,  and  took  their  protector 
prisoner.  The  Peliades  died,  and  were  buried 
in  Arcadia.  Htfgin.  fab.  12,  IS,  and  14. — 
(hid.  Met.  7,  fab.  and  S  and  4. — Heroid  12,  t. 
129.— Pouf.  8,  c.  II.  ^poUod.  1,  c.  9^&He- 
ea  tfi  Med.'^SpoUon,  Jirg.  1.— Pindar..  i^A. 

4.— Diod.  4. A  Trojan  chief  weonded  hy 

Ulysses  during  the  Trojan  war.  He  sorviTed 
the  rHin'of  his  country,  and  followed  the  fottnoe 

of  iEneas      Ftrg.  wEn.  2,  t.  436 The  afaip 

Argo  is  called  Ptliae  ar6or,  built  of  the  treea  oif 
mount  Pelion.-— — The  spear  of  Achilles.  Fid. 
Pelion. 

Pelidgs,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles,  and  of 
PyrrhuB.  as  being  descended  (h>m  Peleus.  Verg. 
JEn.  2,  V.  264. 

r^LiGNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  near 
tbe  Sabines  aod  Marsi,  and  had  Corfiniom  and 
Sulmo  for  their  chief  towns.  Tbe  most  expert 
magicians  were  among  the  Pellgni,  acoordiog 
to  Horace.    Liv.  8,  c.  6  and  29,  1.  9,  c.  41. 

Owd  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  8,  v.  42— Strnk.  5.— 

Horat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  8. 

Pelignus,  a  friend  of  the  emperor  Claodin^ 
made  governor  of  Cappadocia.  Tmai.  Jbm.  It^ 
c.  49. 

PELINJBI7S,  a  mountain  of  Chioa. 

PxLiNMiBDM,  or  Peunna,  a  town  of  Maee* 
donia.     Stmb,  14.— Lin.  86,  c.  10  and  14. 

Pelion  and  Pbuos,  a  celebrated  moontaia 
of  Thessaly,  whose  top  is  covered  with  pine 
trees.  In  their  wars  againit  tbe  gods,  the  ^ 
ants,  as  tbe  poets  mention,  placed  mount  Oesa 
upon  Pelion,  to  scale  the  heavens  with  more  fa- 
cility. The  eelebrated  spear  of  Achilles,  wliich 
none  but  tbe  hero  could  wield,  bad  been  cat 
down  on  this  mountain,  and  was  thence  celled 
Pelias.  U  was  a  present  from  his  preceptor 
Chiron,  who,  like  the  other  Centaurs,  had  fi^ed 
bis  residence  here.  Oi^id.  Met,  1,  v.  15S,  I. 
13,  T.  199.— ^sfa,  2,  c.  8.— $fni»«  9.— Pvy. 
G.  I,  ▼.  281, 1.  3,  V.  94.— Sense,  m  Hme.  end 


Peuum,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Uoy  91,  c 
40. 

Pblul,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedonte,  an 
tbe  J^diai,  not  far  fimn  4a  aimtt  TheimMcaa, 
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which  became  fbe  capital  of  Ae  coaotiy  after 
the  ruio  of  Edeita.  I'hilip  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  edncated  there,  and  Alexander  the  Gr«at 
was  bem  there,  whence  he  is  often  catled  Pet- 
Ueia  /nMfitt.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Euripides 
was  in  the  neighboarhood.  The  epithet  Pellaw 
h  often  applied  to  Egypt  or  Alezandriaf  because 
the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  the  coontry,  were  of 
Macedonian  origin.  Martial.  18,  ep.  86. — 
L^am,  6,  ▼.  60, 1.  8,  ▼.  475  and  601, 1.  9,  ?. 

1016  and  lOlS,  1.  10,  v.  65 Mela,  £,  c.  S.— 

Strah.  7.~Iiv.  42,  c.  41. 

PsLLAinE,  a  town  of  Laconia  with  a  fountain 
whose  waters  have  a  subterraneous  communica- 
tion with  the  waters  of  another  fountain.  Paus. 
3,  c.  21.— Slra6.  8. 

PsLLiKB,  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, nt  the  west  of  Sicyoo,  famous  for  its 
wool.  It  was  built  by  the  giant  Pallas,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  by  Pelleo  of  Argos,  sod  of 
Phorbas,  and  was  the  country  of  Proteus  the  sea 
god.  Slrod.  8.— Pflus.  7,  c.  26.— Lit.  S3, 
c.  14. 

P£l5pea,  or  PSlSpIa,  a  daughter  of  Thy- 
estes  the  brother  of  Atreos.  She  bad  a  son  by 
her  father,  who  had  offered  her  violence  in  a 
wood,  widiout  knowing  that  she  was  his  own 
daughter.  Some  suppose  that  Thyestes  pur- 
posely committed  this  incest,  as  the  oracle  had 
informed  him  that  his  wrongs  should  be  aveng- 
ed, and  his  brother  destroyed,  4>y  a  son  who 
should  be  born  from  him  and  his  daughter. 
This  proved  too  true.  Pelopea  afterwards  mar- 
ried her  uncle  Atreus,  who  kindly  received  in 
his  house  his  wife*s  illegitimate  child,  called 
jEgysthus,  because  preserved  by  goats,  («u>«c) 
when  exposed  in  the  mountains,  ^gysthus  be- 
came his  uncle^s  murderer  '  [Vid.  iEgysthus.] 
eiUg^-  fab.  87, 6ui.-'JEHm.V.  H.  12,— Owd. 
in  Uf.  v.  359. — Smeea.  in  J9gam. 

PelOpbia,  a  festival  observed  by  the  peo|i4e 
of  Elis  in  honour  of  Pelops.  It  was  kept  in 
imitatioD  of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
Jops  in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usual,  when  the 
manes  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the  objects  of 
worship. 

PklSpia,  a  daughter  of  Niobe. A  daugh- 
ter of  Pelias. ^The  mother  of  Cycnus. 

PelopIdas,  a  celebrated  general  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Hippoclus.  He  was  desended  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
immense  possessions,  which  he  liestowed  with 
great  liberality  to  the  poor  and  necessitous. 
Many  were  the  objects  of  his  generosity;  but 
when  Epaminondas  had  refused  to  accept  his 
presents,  Pelopidas  disregarded  all  his  wealth, 
and  preterred  before  it  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friend's  conversation  and  of  his  poverty.  From 
their  friendship  and  intercourse  the  Thebans 
derived  the  most  considerable  advantages.  No 
sooner  had  (he  interest  of  Sparta  prevailed  at 
Thebes,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  national 
sndepehdence  been  banished  from  the  city,  than 
l^elopidas,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the  ex- 
iles, resolved  to  free  his  country  from  foreign 
slavery.  His  plan  was  bold  and  animated,  and 
bis  deliberations  were  slow.  Meanwhile  Epa- 
jasinondas,  who  bad  been  left  by  the  tyrants  at 
Tbebeiy  as  being  in  appearance  a  wortUeH  and 


instgnifleant  philosopher,  animated  the  youths 
of  the  city,  and  at  last  Pelopidas,  with  eleven 
of  his  associates,  entered  Thebes,  and  easily  . 
massacred  (he  A-iends  of  the  tyranoy,  and  freed 
the  country  from  foreign  masters.  AAer  thii 
successful  enterprise,  Pelopidas  was  ananimous- 
ly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  m 
confident  were  the  Ttebans  of  his  abilities  as  a 
general  and  a  magistrate,  that  they  successively 
re-elected  him  IS  times  to  fill  the  honourable 
office  of  governor  pf  Btfeolia.  Epaminondas 
shared  with  him  (he  sovereign  power,  and  it 
was  to  their  valour  and  prudence  that  the  The* 
bans  were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  victory  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  In  a  war  which  Thebes 
cairied  on  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phers, 
Pelopidas  was  appointed  commander,  hot  his 
imprudence  in  trusting  himself  unarmed  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  nearly,  proved  fatal  to  him. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  Epaminondas  re* 
stored  him  to  liberty.  The  perfidy  of  Alexander 
irritated  him,  and  he  was  killed  bravely  fighting 
in  a  celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troops  ob- 
tained therictoiy,  B.  C.  S64  years.  He  re- 
ceived an  honourable  burial;  the  Thebans 
showed  their  sense  for  his  merit  by  their  la- 
mentations; they  sent  a  powerful  army  to  re- 
venge his  death  on  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant 
of  Phere  and  his  relations,  and  his  children 
were  presented  with  immente  donations  by  the 
cities  of  Thessaly.  Pelopidas  is  admired  for  his 
valour,  as  he  never  engaged  an  enemy  without 
obtaining  the  advantage.  The  impoveiished 
state  of  Thebes  before  his  birth,  and  after 
his  fall,  plainly  demonstrates  the  superiority  of 
his  genius  and  of  his  abilities,  and  it  has  been 
Justly  observed  that  with  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas the  glory  and  the  independence  of  the 
Thebans  rose  and  set.  Phtt,  &  C.  Am.  in 
vUa,—Xenoph.  Hist  G.-^Diod,  16.— Po«y6. 

PeloponncsiXcum  Bbllum,  a  celebrated 
war  whidh  continued  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus 
with  their  respective  allies.  It  is  the  most  fa*" 
mous  and  the  most  interesting  of  an  the  wart 
which  have  happened  between  the  inhabitanti  ' 
of  Greece;  and  for  the  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial description  which  we  have  of  the  events 
and  revolutions  which  mutual  animosity  pro- 
duced, we  are  indebted  more  pa^culariy  to  the 
correct  and  authentic  writings  of  Thucydides 
and  of  Xenophon.  The  circumstances  which 
gave  birth  to  this  memorable  war  are  these:  the 
power  of  Athens  under  the  prudent  and  vigoroas 
administration  of  Pericles,  was  already  extend- 
ed over  Greece,  and  it  had  procured  itself  many 
admirers  and  more  enemies,  when  the  Corcy- 
reans,  who  had  been  planted  by  a  Corinthian 
colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their  founders  those 
marks  of  respect  and'  reverence  which  among 
the  Greeks  every  colony  was  obliged  to  pay  to 
its  mother  country.  The  Corinthians  wished  to 
punish  that  infidelity;  and  when  the  people  of 
Epidamous,  a  considerable  town  on  the  Adriatic 
bad  been  invaded  by  some  of  the  barbarians  of 
Illyricum,'the  people  of  Corinth  gladly  granted 
to  the  Epidamnians  that  assistance  which  had 
in  vain  been  solicited  frdm  the  Oercyreans,  their 
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were  olfeoded  at  the  interference  of  Corinth  in 
the  afiain  of  their  colony;  they  mtnned  a  fleet, 
and  obtained  a  ? ictory  over  the  Corindiiao  ves* 
sels  whicb'had  atsitted  the  Bpidamnians.    The 
tnbsequent  condact  <^the  Gorcyreans,  and  their 
insolence  to  tome  of  the  Eliani  who  bad  fur- 
nished a  few  ships  to  the  Corinthians,  proToked 
the  Petoponnesiant,  and  the' discontent  became 
general.  Ambaasadon  were  sent  by  both  parties 
to  Athens,  to  claim  its  protection  and  to  jnstify 
these  violent  proceedings.    The  greatest  part  of 
the  Athenians  heard  their  varioas  reasons  with 
Boderaiion  and  with  coinpassioDf  but  the  enter- 
prizing  ambition  of  •  'ericles  prevailed,  and  when 
the  Corcyreans  had  reminded  the  people  of 
Atb«}ns,  that  in  all  the  states  of  I'eloponnesui 
they  had  to  dread  the  most  njatevolfnt  enemies, 
and  the  most  insidious  of  rivals,  they  were  lis- 
tened to  with  attention,  and  were  promised  sup- 
f  ort.     This  step  was  uo  sooner  taken  than  the 
Corinthians  appealed  to  the  other  Grecian  states, 
and  particularly  to  the  Lacedsmomans.    Their 
complaints  were  accompanied  by  those  of  the 
people  of  Megara  and  of  ^gina,  who  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  in- 
solence of  the  Athenians.   I'his  had  doe  weight 
with  the  Lacedemoni'ins,  who  had  long  beheld 
with  concern  and  with  jeaioHsy  the  ambitious 
power  of  the  Athenians,  and  they  determined  to 
■upport  the  cause  of  the  Corinthians.  However, 
before  they  proceeded  to  hostilities,  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  Athens  to  represent  the  diin«^r  of 
entering  into  a  war  with  the  most  powerful  and 
flourishing  of  all   the  Grecian    states.      This 
alarmed  the  Athenians,  but  when  Pericles  had 
eloquently  spoken  of  the  resources  and  the  ac- 
tual strength  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  allies,  the  clamours  of  his  enemies 
were  silenced,  and  the  answer  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  Spartans,  was  taken  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.    The  SparUns  were  supported  by 
all  the  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus,  eicept 
Argos  and  part  of  Aehala,  besides  the  people  of 
Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  Lencas,  Am- 
bracia,  and  Anactorium.    The  Platmans,   ihe 
Lesbians,  Oartans,  Ghians,  Messenians,  Acar- 
naniaus,  Zacynthians,  Corcyreans,  Dorians,  and 
Thracians,  were  the. friends  of  the  Athenians, 
with  all  the  Cyclades,  except  Euboea,  Samos, 
Melos,  and  Thera.    The  first  blow  bad  already 
been  struck,  May  7,  B.  C.  431 ,  by  an  attempt 
of  the  Boeotians' to  surprise  Plattea;  and  there- 
fore Archidamns  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  in 
▼ain  recommended  moderation  to  the  allies,  en- 
tered Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  and  laid  waste  the  country  by  fire  and 
aword.     Pericles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  them  in 
tile  field;  but  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sliips 
•et  sail  without  delay,  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.    Megara  was  also  depopula- 
ted by  an  army  of  tO,000  men,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  concluded 
in  eelebrating,  with  the  most  solemn  pomp,  the 
Minerals  of  such  as  had  nobly  fallen  in  battle. 
The  following  year  was  remarkable  for  a  pesti- 
lence which  raged  in  Athens,  and  which  de- 
stroved  the  greatest  parf  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
polMie  calamity  was  ttill  hnighteoMl  by  thn  ap- 


proach of  the  Peloponnesian  amy  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Attica,  and  by  the  unsnccewfal  expedi- 
tion of  the  Athenians  against  Epidaams,  and  in 
Thrace.    The  pestilence  whteh   had  carried 
away  so  many  of  the  Athenians  proved  also 
fatal  to  Pericles,  and  he  died  about  two  yean 
and  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  tha 
Peloponnesian  war.    The  following  years  did 
not  give  rise  to  decisive  events;  but  the  revolt 
of  Lesbos  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athemaas 
was  prodnctive  of  fresh  troables.  Mitylene,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  was  recoTered,  and  the  in- 
habitants treated  with  the  pneateai  eroelty.  The 
island  of  Corcyra  became  also  the  scat  of  new 
seditions,  and  those  citisens  who  had  been  car- 
ried away  prisoners  by  the  Connthians,  and  for 
political  reasons  treated. vnth  leni^,  and  taagbt 
to  despise  the  alliaoee  of  AthMs,  were  no 
sooner  returned  home  than  they  raised  com- 
motions,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  their 
countrymen  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  eonfeda- 
rates.    This  was  strongly  opposed;  but  boA 
parties  obtained  by  turns  the  superion^,  and 
massacred,  with  the  greatest  barbarity,  all  fiioae 
who  obstructed  their  views.    Some  time  aller, 
Demosthenes  the  Athenian    general   invaded 
Atoiia,  where  his  aims  were  attended  with  the 
greatest  success.     He  also  fortified  Pylos  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  gained  so  many  advantages 
over  the  confeoerates,  that  they  sued  for  peace, 
which  the  insolence  of  Atheni  refascd.    Hie 
fortune  of  the  war  soon  after  changed,  and  the 
Lacedemonians,  under  the  prudent  condnct  of 
Brasidas,  made  themselves  masters  of  nnany 
valuQble  places  in  Thrace.     But  this  rictonons 
progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  death  of  their 
general,  and  that  of  Cleon,  the  Atheman  coa- 
maader;  and  the  pacific  dtspositioo  of  Nicies, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  Athens,  made  orer- 
tores  of  peace  and  universal  tranquillity.  Plia- 
toanax,  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  wished  them  to 
he  accepted;  hut  the  intrigues  of  the  Codnlhi- 
ans  prevented  the  discontinuation  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  hostilities  began  anew.  Bat  while 
war  was  carried  on  with  Tarions  snecess  in  dtf- 
ferent  parte  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  enga^ 
in  a  new  expedition;  they  yielded  t^  the  penoft- 
sive  eloquence  of  Oorgias  of  Lcontiam,  and  die 
ambitious  views  of  Alcibiade^,  and  seat  a  fltet 
of  to  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  states  against 
the  tyranaical  power  of  Syraeuse,  B.  C.  416. 
This  was  warmly  opposed  liy  Nicias;  hot  tttt 
eloquence  of  Alcibiades  prevailed,  and  a  power* 
fol  fleet  was  sent  against  the  capital  of  Sidly. 
These  vigorous,  though  impolitie  Bscasoica  of 
the  Athenians,  were  not  viewed  with  indifiereoee 
by  the  confederates.    Syracnse,  in  her  diatress, 
implored  the  assistance  of  Corinth,  and  Cfylip* 
pos  was  sent  to  direct  her  operations,  and  lode- 
fend  her  against  the  power  of  her  cncaaies. 
The  eveote  of  battles  were  dablons,  and  tkoogh 
the  Athenian  army  was  animated  by  the  pm- 
dence  aad  intrepidity  of  Nicias,  and  the  aMra 
hasty  coiirage  of  Demoalhenes,  yet  the  good 
fortune  of  Syracuse  prevailed;  and,  after  a  caai- 
paign  of  two  years  of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of 
Athens  were  totally  mined,  and  the  few  aoldiers 
that  survived  the  destractive  siege,  made  pri- 
leoaiaoCinHr.    8a  Atai  a  Mow  thraw  the  peo* 
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|ldif  AtUca  into  contterDation  and  deipair, 
and  while  they  soagbt  for  resources  at  home, 
thejr  leverely  (elt  themwlvee  deprived  of  sup- 
port abroad,  their  allies  were  alienated  by  the 
utrifttOB  of  the  eoeiDy,  and  rebellic^  was  fo* 
mooted  io  Ibeir  depeodeat  states  and  coloaies 
oa  the  Asiatic  coa«t  The  threateaed  ruin,  bowr 
ffer,  was  tioMly  averted;  aad  Alcibiades,  who 
haf^  been  Ireated  with  cruelty  by  his  ooontqr- 
men,  and  who  bad  for  some  time  resided  io 
Sptfta,  aad  directed  her  military  operations, 
now  eierted  himself  to  defeat  the  Uesigas  of  the 
confederates,  by  ioduciog  the  Persians  tp  es- 
poase  the  cause  of  bis  coudUj.    Bat  a  short 
time  after,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Athens 
was  disturbed^  and  Alcibiades,  by  wishing  to 
abolish  the  democracy,  calleu  away  the  atten- 
tion of  his  fellow-citiiens  from  the  prosecution 
ef  a  war  which  had  already  cost  them  40  much, 
blood.  This,  however,  was  but  uomentai^yi  (be 
Athenians  soon  ader  obtained  a  naval  victory, 
and  the  Pelpponnesian  fleet  was  defeated  by 
Alcibiades.    The  Athenians  beheld  with  rap- 
ture the  success  of  their  arms:  but  when  their 
fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades,  had  beea  de- 
ieated  and  destroyed  near  Andres,  by  Lysander, 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  they  showed  tbeir 
discontent  and  mortification  by  eagerly  listening 
to  the  accusations  which  were  brought  againsl 
their  naval  leader,  to  whom  they  gratefully  had 
acknowledged   themselves   indebted  for  their 
ibrmer  victories.    Alcibiades  was  disgraced  in 
the  public  assembly,  and  ten  commanders  were 
appointed  to  succeed  bim  io  the  management  of 
the  repaulic.    This  change  of  admirals,  and  the 
appointment  of  Callicratidas  to  succeed  Lysan- 
der, whose  office  bad  expired  with  the  revolving 
year,  produced  new  operations.    The  Athenians 
litted  out  a  fleet,  and  the  two  nations  decided 
tbeir  superiority  near  Arginusas,  io  a  naval  bat- 
tle.    Callicratidas  was  killed,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians conquered;  but  the  rejoicings  which 
the  intelligence  of  this  victoiy  occasioned  were 
aoon   stopped,   when  it  was  known  that  the 
wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.    The  admirals  were 
accused  io  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.    Tbeir  successors  in  of- 
fice were  not  so  prudent,  but  they  were  more 
unfortunate  in  their  operations.    Lysander  was 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Pelopoonesian 
forces,  instead  of  Eteonicus,  who  had  succeeded 
to   the  command  at  the  death  of  Callicratidas. 
The  age  and  the  experience  of  this  general 
aeemed  to  promise  something  decisive,  and  in- 
deed an  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting  for 
the  display  of  his  military  character.    The  su- 
periority of  the  Athenians  over  that  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneiians,  rendered  the  former  insolent,  proud, 
and  negligent,  and,  when  they  bad  imprudently 
forsaken  tbeir  ships  to  indulge  their  indolence, 
or  porsue  their  amusements  on  the  sea  shore  at 
ilugoapotamos,  Lysander  attaeked  their  fleet, 
and  his  victory  was  complete.    Of  one  hundred 
and   eighty  sail,  only  nine  escaped,  eight  of 
which  fled  under  the  command  of  Coooo,  to  the 
island   of  Cyprus,  and  the  other  carried  to 
Atbam  the  melancholy  news  of  the  defeat.  The 


Athenian  prisoners  v^ere  all  massacred;  and 
when  the  reloponoesian  conquerors  hud  extend- 
ed their  dominion  over  (he  states  anu  commu- 
nities of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  formerly  ac- 
knowledged thii  power  of  Athens,  they  returned 
borne  to  finish  the  war  by  th^  reduction  of  the 
capital  of  Attica.  The  siege  was  carried  on 
with  vigour,  and  eupported  with  firmness,  and 
the  first  Athenian  who  mentioned  capitulation  to 
his  countrymen,  was  instantly  saerificed  to  the 
fuiy  and  the  indignation  of  the  populace,  and  all 
the  citizens  unanimously  declared,  that  the  same 
moment  would  terminate  their  independence  and 
tbeir  lives.  This  animated  language,  however, 
was  not  long  coBtiuued;the  spirit  of  faction  was 
not  yet  exttoguisbeU  at  Athens;  and  it  proved, 
perhaps,  more  destructive  to  the  public  liberty, 
than  the  operations  and  assaults  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  besiegers.  During  four  months,  ae- 
gociatioos  were  carried  on  with  the  Spartans  by 
die  aristocratical  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  at 
.last  it  was  agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace, 
the  fortifications  of  the  Athenian  ha«buui*s  must 
be  demolished,  together  wiib  the  long  walls 
which  joined  them  to  the  city;  all  tbeir  ships, 
except  IS,  were  to  be  surremlered  to  the  enemy; 
they  were  to  resign  every  pretension  to  their 
ancient  dominions  abroad;  to  recall  from  ba<? 
nishment  al'  the  members  of  the  late  arisiucrft'-- 
cy;  to  follow  the  Spartans  in  war,  and,  io  the 
time  of  peace,  io  frame  the  constitution  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  the  prescriptions  of  ^eir 
Fcloponnesian  conquerors.  The  terms  wera 
accepted,  and  the  enemy  entered  the  harbour, 
and  took  possession  of  the  city,  that  very  day  on 
which  the  Athenians  had  beea  accustomed  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  immortal  vic- 
toiy which  their  ancestors  had  obtained  over 
the  Persians  about  76  years  before,  near  the 
island  of  Sat  amis.  The  walls  and  fortifications 
were  instantly  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the 
conquerors  observed,  that  io  .the  demolition  of 
Athens,  succeeding  ages  would  fix  the  era  of 
Grecian  freedom.  The  day  was  concluded  wiUi 
a  festival,  and  the  recitation  of  one  of  the  tra* 
gedies  of  Euripides,  in  which  the  misfortuoea 
of  the 'daughter  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  re- 
duced to  misei^,  and  banished  from  her  father's 
kingdom,  excited  a  kindred  sjmpathy  in  the 
bosom  of  the  audience,  who  melted  into  tears  at 
the  recollection  that  one  moment  had  likewise 
reduced  to  misery  and  servitude  the  capital  of 
Attica,  which  was  once  called  the  common  pa- 
troness of  Greece,  and  the  scourge  of  Persia. 
This  memorable  event  happened  about  404 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  30  tyranta 
were  appointed  by  Lysander  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  Xm.  Grcec.  l/ist.— rP/ut.  m 
lAf$.  Pir.  Jfet6.  JVtc.  &  ^ges.'-Diod.  1 1,  fibc. 
— Arisiophan. — Tkuctfd. — Plato.-^JirisU  Lycu 
as, — I»oerat€8. — C.  Acp.  in  Lys,  ^l^,  &c. — 
Cic-inoff,  1,24. 

pRLOPONNBsos,  a  cclcbrated  peninsula  which 
comprehends  the  most  southern  parts  of  Greece. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pelop?,  who  settled 
there,  as  the  name  indicates  {^mxc^r^r  rM*^, 
the  island  of  Pthps),  it  had  been  called  before 
•ArgiOf  Pelasgittj  and  *ArgoHSf  and  io  its  form, 
it  haa  been  observed  by  the  modeims,  highly  t» 
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r^mUe  Che  leafof  the  plane  free.  ItenmeDt 
name  is  Morem,  which  teems  to  be  deri?ea  either 
from  the  Greek  word  /uo^m,  or  the  Latin  ni^ 
rtt»,  wnich  signifies  a  mutbtrry  free,  which  is 
Ibnnd  there  in  great  abondance.  The  ancient 
Feiopoainesus  was  divided  into  sii  different  pro- 
fioces,  Messenia,  Laconia, « Elis,  Arcadia, 
Achaia  propria,  and  Argolis,  to  which  some  add 
Sicyuo.  These  provinces  all  bordered  on  the 
tea  snore,  except  Arcadia.  The  Peloponnesus 
was  conquered,  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war, 
by  the  Uerdchdae  or  descendants  of  Hercnles, 
who  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  it.  The 
inbabitanu  of  this  peninsula  rendered  them- 
•ehres  illustrious,  like  the  rest  of  the  Oreeks,  by 
their  genius,  their  foudness  for  the  fine  arts,  the 
eoltivation  of  learning,  and  the  profession  of 
arms,  but  in  noibing  more  than  by  a  celebrated 
war,  which  they  carried  on  against  Athens  and 
her  allies  for  81  years,  and  which  from  them 
received  the  name  of  the  Poloponoesiao  war, 
[Vid.  Peloponnesiacum  belloro.]  The  Pelo- 
ponnesus searce  extended  200  miles  in  length, 
and  140  in  breadth,  and  about  663  miles  in 
circomfereoce.  It  was  separated  from  Greece 
by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which,  as 
being  only  five  miles  broad,  Demetrius,  Cesar, 
Hero,  and  some  others,  attempted  in  vain  to 
ant,  to  make  a  communication  between  the  bay 
ef  Corinth  and  Che  Sarooicns  sinus.  8trab,  8 
^Tkve^^Diod,  12,  &c.  Patu,  S,  c.  21,  1. 
t,  c.  I.— Jtfetey  2,  c.  S.^Plm.  4,c.  ^.-^Hero- 
iat.  8,  c.  40. 

PsLOpiA  M(BNiA,  is  applied  to  the  cities  of 
Creece,  but  more  particularly  to  Myceoie  and 
Argos,  where  the  descendanti  of  Pelops  reign- 
ad.     rUrg.  JEn.  2,  V.  19S. 

PsLo^s,  a  celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tantalus 
king  of  Fhrygia.  His  mother's  name  was 
Eoryanassa,  or  according  to  others  Enprytone, 
or  Eurystemista,  or  Dtooe.  He  was  murdered 
by  his  father,  who  wished  to  try  the  divinity  of 
the  gods  who  had  visited  Phrygia,  by  placing  on 
their  table  the  limbs  of  bis  son.  The  gods  per- 
ceived his  perfidious  cruelty,  and  they  refused 
to  touch  the  meat,  except  Ceres,  whom  the  re- 
cent loss  of  ber  daughter  had  rendered  melan- 
-choly  and  inattentive.  She  eat  one  of  the 
shoulders  of  Pelops,  and  therefore,  when  Jupi- 
ter had  compassion  on  his  fate,  and  restored 
him  to  life,  he  placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  in- 
stead of  that  which  Ceres  had  devoured.  This 
•boulder  had  an  uncommon  power,  and  it  eonld 
heal  by  its  very  touch,  every  complaint,  and  re- 
move every  disorder.  Some  time  after,  the 
kingdom  of  Tantalus  was  invaded  by  Tros,  king 
of  Troy,  on  pretence  that  he  had  carried  away 
bis  son  Gaoymedes.  This  rape  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Jupiter  himself;  the  war,  neverthe- 
less, was  carried  on,  and  Tantalus,  defeated 
and  mined,  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  son 
Pelops,  and  to  seek  a  shelter  in  Greece.  This 
tradition  is  confuted  by  some  who  support,  that 
Tantalus  did  not  fly  into  Greece,  as  he  had  been 
some  time  before  confined  by  Jupiter  in  the  in- 
fernal regions  for  his  impiety,  and  therefore 
Pelops  was  the  only  one  whom  the  enmity  of 
Tros  persecuted.  Felop's  came  to  Pisa,  where 
he  became  one  of  fee  suitors  of  Hippodamia, 


(he  daoghttr  of  king  lEoomain,  and  he  eniarti 
the  lists  against  the  father,  who  promised  bis 
dangjhter  only  to  him  who  coold  oat-nn  him  in 
a  chariot  race.    Pelops  was  not  teirified  at  die 
fate  of  the  19  lovers,  who  before  him  had  en- 
tered the  coarse  against  (Enoraans»  and  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  pioposed,  been  |nt  to 
death  when  conquered.    He  pievioosly  biibefi 
Myrtllos,  the  chariot^  of  CEnomans,  sad 
therefore  he  easily  obtained  the  victory.  [Fut 
CEnomaos.1    He  married   Hippodamia,   and 
threw  headlong  into  the  sea  Myrtiloa,  when  be 
claimed  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.    According 
to  some  authors,  Pelops  had  received  some 
winged  horses  from  Neptune,  with  which  he 
was  enabled  to  outrun  (Enomaus.     When  he 
had  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Pisa, 
Hippodamia's'  possession,  he  extended  his  con- 
quests over  the   neighboaring  coantries,  and 
fi-om  him  the  peninsula,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  mooarcbs,  received  the  name  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Pelops,  after  death,  received  divine 
honours,  and  he  was  as  much  revered  above  all 
the  other  heroes  of  Greece,  as  Jnpiter  was 
above  the  rest  of  the  gods.    He  had  a  teotple 
at  Olympia,  near  that  of  Jupiter,  where  Her- 
cules consecrated  to  him  a  small  portion  of  land, 
and  offered  to  him  a  sacrifice.  ~  The  place 
where  (his  sacrifice  had  been  offered,  was  re- 
ligiously observed,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
country  yearly,  on  coming  into  office,  made 
there  an  offering  of  a  black  ram.    Daring  the 
sacrifice,  the  soothsayer  was  not  allowed,  as  at 
other  times,  to  have  a  share  of  the  victim,  bat 
he  alone  who  furnished  the  wood,  was  permit- 
ted to  take  the  neck.    The  wood  for  sacrifices, 
as  may  be  observed,  was  always  furnished  by 
some  of  the  priests,  to  all  such  as  oflered  vic- 
tims, and  they  received  a  price  egoivafeoC  to 
what  they  gave.    The  white  poplar  was  gene- 
sally  used  in  the  sacrifices  made  to  Jupiter  and 
to  Pelops.    The  children  of  Pelops  by  Hippo- 
damia were,  Pithels,  Troexene,  Atretts,Thye»- 
tes,  &c.  besides  some  by  concubines.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown,  though  it  is  nnivenally 
agreed,  that  he  survived  for  some  time  Hippo- 
damia.   Some  suppose  that  the  PalladiiuB  of 
the  Trojans  was  made  with  the  bones  ofPefops; 
His  descendants  were  called  Pelopidat.  Piodary 
who  in  his  first  Olympic  speaks  of  Peliq», 
confutes  the  traditions  of  his  ivoiy  shoalder^aiid 
says  that  Neptune  took  him  op  to  heaven,  to  be- 
come the  cup-bearer  to  the  gods,  from  which  he 
was  expelled  when  the  imple^  of  Taatalos 
wished  to  make  mankind  partake  of  the  nectar 
and  the  entertainments  of  the  gods.    Some  sop- 
pose  that  Pelops  first  instituted  the  Oljrmpic 
games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to  coaaaaeine- 
rate  the  victory  which  he  had  obtaiDed  over 
i£nomaos.    Pous.  6,  c.  1,  &c. — JSpoUadL  2,  c^ 
6.— £iirip.  sn  Jphig.-^Diod,  3 — Strmb.  8.-> 
MelB,  1,  e.  18.— Ptndor    01.  1.— rir^.    G.  S, 
T.  7.-^Ond,  Mel.  6,  v.  404,  kc-^H^gU^  fab. 
9,  82  and  83. 

PaLoR,  one  of  the  men  who  sprang  from  Ae 
teeth  of  the  dragon  killed  by  Cadmns.  /*«■«. 
9,  c6. 

Pkloria,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Tliessa- 
liaM,  in  commemoratioa  of  the  newa  wbtdi 
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tlie^  reeeited  by  one  Pelorhii,  tbJit  die  mmu- 
taim  of  Teuipe  had  been  lepanted  by  an  earlh- 
anake,  aod  that  thewaten  of  the  lake  which  lay 
mere  stagnated,  had  found  a  patiage  into  the 
Alpbeus,  and  left  behind  a  tist,  pleasant,  and 
most  delightful  plain,  &e.  Jithen.  5. 

Pblorvi,  («.  t»-ftfs.  V.  Uu-iadn)  now  cape 
Faro,  one  of  the  three  great  pmnootoriet  of  Si- 
cily, on  whote  lop  was  erected  a  tower  to  direct 
the  ndlor  on  his  voyage.  It  lies  near  the  coast 
of  ItalT,  and  recei?ed  its  name  from  Peloras, 
the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  carried  away  Anni- 
bai  from  Italy.  This  celebrated  general,  as  it 
is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tides  into  the 
straits  of  Chary  bdis,  and  as  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  coast,  be  asked  the  pilot  of  the  ship  the  nanae 
of  the  promontory,  which  appeared  at  a  distance. 
The  pilot  told  him,  it  was  one  of  the  capes  of 
Sicily,  but  Aooibal  gave  no  credit  to  his  infbr- 
nation,  aod  murdered  him  on  the  spot  on  the 
apprehension  that  he  would  betray  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  He  was,  boweter,  soon 
convinced  of  bis  error,  and  found  that  the  pilot 
had  spoken  with  great  fidelity^  «nd,  therefore, 
to  pay  honour  to  bis  memory,  and  to  atone  for 
his  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral, 
and  ordered  (hat  the  pronlootory  should  bear  his 
name,  and  from  that  time  it  was  called  Pelo- 
rum.  Some  suppose  that  this  account  is  false, 
and  they  observe,  that  it  bore  that  name  before 
the  age  of  Aoaibal.  Vat.  Max.  9,  c.  8.-^Jtf<- 
la,  2,  c.  I.—Strab  b.-^Virg.  wEn.  S,  v.  41 1 
and  687.~09{d.  Jtfef.  6,  t.  850, 1.  13,  t.  727, 
1.  16,  T.  706. 
Pbltjb,  a  town  of  Pbrygia. 
Pelusidm,  now  Ttneft,  ft  town  of  Bgypt, 
situate  ftt  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mootfaa  of 
the  Nile,  called  from  it  Pelusian.  It  is  about 
SO  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Petusiwn  from  the  lakes  and  marshes 
(fl-vx^),  which  are  in  its  nelgfaboorbood.  It 
vraa  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Phceaicia, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  enter  the  Egyptian  terri- 
tories without  passing  by  Pelusium,  and  there- 
fore on  that  account  it  was  always  well  fortified 
and  garrisoned,  as  it  was  of  such  importance  for 
the  security  of  the  country.  It  produced  lentils, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  linen  stuffs  made 
there.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Meta,  2,  c.  9. — 
Colum,  6,c.  10.— 5a.  tl.  5,  v.  25.— Lticon.  8, 
T.  466, 1.  9,  ▼.  83,  I.  10,  V.  63.— Li«.  44,  c. 
19,1.45,  c.  il.^Strab.  17.— FIry.  G.  1,  v. 
2iS. 

PiulTEs,  certain  inferior  deities  among  the 
Ronnans,  who  presided  over  houses  and  the  do- 
mestic affiiirs  of  families.  They  were  called 
Penatn^  because  they  were  generally  placed  in 
tbe  innermost  and  most  secret  parts  of  the  house, 
in  ptmHtibnd  ttditun  parUt  qwd,  as  Cicero 
aaya,  penitui  inaidenU.  Tbe  place  where  they 
stood  was  afterwards  called  PenetrdlUit  and 
they  themselves  received  tbe  name  ofPenetraUs. 
It  was  ia  the  option  of  eveiy  master  of  a  family 
to  choose  his  Penates,  and  therefore  Jupiter  and 
some  of  the  superior  gods  are  often  invoked  as 
patrons  of  domestic  aiiairs .  According  to  some, 
tbe  sods  Penates  were  divided  into  four  classes; 
the  first  compr^ended  alt  the  celestial,  the  Se- 
conal (he  sea  godt,  the  third  tbe  gods  of  hell, 


and  the  last  all  sach  heroei  at  had  nceived  dif 
Tine  bonoon  after  death.  The  Penates  weve 
originally  the  manes  of  the  dead,  bat  when  stH 
perstition  bad  tau|^t  mankind  to  pay  uncom- 
mon reverence  to  the  statues  and  images  of 
tiieir  deceased  friends,  their  attention  was  soon 
exchanged  for  regular  worship,  aad  they  wera 
admitted  by  their  votaries  to  share  immortali^ 
and  power  over  the  world,  with  a  Jupiter  or  a 
Minerva.  Tbe  statues  of  tbe  Penates  were  ge- 
nerally made  with  wax,  ivory,  silver,  or  earth 
according  to  the  affluence  of  tbe  worsbipperi 
and  the  only  offerings  they  received  were  winCi 
incense,  fruits,  and  sonietimes  the  sacrifice  of 
lambs,  sheep,  goab,  &c.  In  Uie  early  ages  of 
Rome,  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  tbem; 
but  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  abo* 
lisbed  this  unnatural  custom.  When  ofieringa 
were  made  to  them,  their  statues  were  crowuec 
with  garlands,  poppies,  or  garlic,  and  besidea 
the  monthly  day  that  was  set  apart  for  their 
wonhip,  their  festivals  were  celebrated  during 
the  Saturnalia.  Some  have  confounded  the 
Lares  and  the  Penaies,  but  they  were  different. 
Ci€.  de  ML  D.  t,  c  27.   Ver.  t.^Oitmyi.  1. 

PxifOAunf ,  a  promontoij  of  Cyprus. 

PiNBiA  or  PaMiis,  an  epithet  applied  ta 
Daphne,  as  daughter  of  Peneus.  Ovid.  JiUL 
1,  V.  462. 

PxNauvs,  one  of  the  Greeks  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer.  H  2,  v.  494.— A  son 
of  Hippalmus  among  tbe  Argonauts. 

PENiLtfpB,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greeoe* 
dangfaler  of  Icarius,  and  wile  of  Ulysses,  king 
of  Ithaca.  Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was  ce- 
lebrated about  tbe  same  bme  that  Menelaoi 
married  Helen,  and  she  retired  with  her  hat- 
band to  Ithaca,  against  tbe  inclination  of  her  fa- 
ther, who  wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  her  ^ 
native  country.  She  soon  after  became  mother 
of  Telemachus,  and  was  obliged  to  part  widi 
great  reluctance  Anom  her  husband,  whom  the 
Greeks  obliaed  to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  [  FtdL 
Palamedes.  J  The  continuation  of  bostili  ties  for 
ten  years  made  her  sad  and  melancholy;  but 
when  Ulysses  did  not  return  like  the  other 
princes  of  Greece  at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  ww, 
her  fears  and  anxieties  were  increased.  As  she 
received  no  intelligence  ofhis  situation,  she  wat 
soon  beset  by  a  number  of  importuning  suitora, 
who  wished  her  to  believe  that  her  husband  was 
shipwrecked,  and  that  therefore  she  ought  not 
longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  forget  his  loss, 
and  fix  her  choice  and  affections  on  one  of  her 
numerous  admirers.  8be  received  their  ad- 
dresses with  coldness  and  disdain;  hot  as  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner  as  it 
were  in  their  hands,  she  yet  flattered  them  widi 
hopes  and  promises,  and  declared  that  sbe  would 
make  choice  of  one  of  them,  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  a  piece  of  tapestry  on  which  she  wu 
employed.  The  work  was  done  in  a  dilatory 
manner,  and  she  baffled  their  eager  expecta- 
tions, by  undoing  in  tbe  night  what  sbe  had  done 
in  tbe  day-time.  This  artifice  of  Penelope  has 
given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Penelope^s  web^ 
which  is  applied  to  whatever  labour  can  never 
be  ended.  The  return  of  Ulysses,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty  years,  howerar,  deliTeiad  her 
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fitn  fetn  ud  flmn  her  daogwroas  niiton.  F»- 
nelope  it  described  bj  Homer  as  a  model  of  fe- 
male virtue  aod  cbtslitj,  bat  some  more  modem 
writers  dispute  her  claims  to  modesty  aod  con- 
tinence, aod  they  represent  her  as  the  most  de- 
bauched and  voluptuous  of  her  sex.  According 
to  their  opinions  therefore,  she  liberally  grati- 
fied the  desires  of  her  suitors,  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  and  had  a  son  whom  she  called 
Pan,  as  if  to  show  that  he  was  the  offspring  of 
all  her  admirers.  Some,  however,  suppose, 
that  Pan  was  son  of  Penelope  by  Mercury,  and 
diat  he  was  bom  before  his  mother's  marriage 
with  Ulysses  The  god,  as  it  is  said,  deceived 
Penelope,  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  goat,  as 
•he  was  tending  her  father's  flocks  on  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia.  After  the  return  of 
I7Iy8se»,  Penelope  had  a  daughter,  who  was 
called  Ptoliportbe;  but  if  we  believe  the  tradi- 
tions that  were  long  preserved  at  Mantmea, 
Ulysses  repudiated  his  wife  for  her  incontinence 
during  his  absence,  and  i*enelope  fled  to  Sparta, 
and  afterwards  to  Mantinea,  where  she  died  and 
was  buried.  After  the  death  of  Ulysses,  ac- 
cording to  Hyginos,  she  married  Telegonus,  her 
husband*s  son  by  Circe,  by  order  of  the  goddess 
Minerva  Some  say  that  her  original  name 
was  Arnea,  or  Amirace,  and  that  she  was  called 
Penelope,  when  some  river  birds  called  Pene- 
lopes had  saved  her  from  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
when  her  (kther  had  exposed  her.  Icarius  had 
attempted  to  destroy  her,  because  the  omdes 
had  told  him  that  his  daughter  by  Periboea  would 
be  the  most  dissolute  of  her  sex,  and  a  disgrace 
to  his  fhmily.  JpoUod.  S,  c.  10— Pcnu.  S,  c. 
12.  Homer.  tL  k,  Od.-^OHd.  Heroul.  1,  Met. 
— vlHsfoi.  Hiri.  mum,  n.^Hygin.  fab.  121.— 
AriOfipk.  in  JMb — Plin.  57. 

PxMBUs,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on  mount 
Piadus,  and  falling  into  the  Thermean  gulf, 
alter  a  wandering  course  between  mount  Ossa 
and  Olympus,  through  the  plains  of  Tempe.  It 
received  its  name  from  Peneus,  a  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tetbys.  The  Peneus  anciently  inundated 
0ie  plains  of  Thessaly,  till  an  earthquake  sepa- 
nted  the  mountains  Ossa  and  Olympus,  and 
Ibrmed  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe,  where  the 
waten  formerly  stagnated.  From  this  circum- 
stance, therefore,  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Araxes,  ab  tt^Afo-tt  twndo.  Daphne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Peneus,  according  to  the  fables  of  the 
mythologists,  was  changed  into  a  laurel  on  the 
banks  of  this  river.  This  tradition  arises  from 
the  quantity  of  laurels  which  grow  near  the 
Peneus.  Otnii  Met,  1,  v  462,  Sec— SCrob  9. 
— Jtfela,  2,  c.  S  ^Vxrg.  G.  4,  v.  Slt.^Diod. 

4. Also  a  small  river  of  Elis  in  Peloponne- 

tns,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Araxes. 
Pans.  6,  c.  24.—Strab.  8  and  11. 

Pbvidas,  one  of  Alexander's  friends,  who 
went  to  examine  Scythia  under  pretence  of  aa 
embassy.     Curt  6,  c.  6 

Pbnnikjb  alpxs,  a  certain  part  of  the  Alps. 
JUo.  21,c.  38. 

Pbntap5lis,  a  town  of  India. A  part  of 

AlHca  near  Cyrene.  It  received  this  name  on 
account  of  the  five  cities  Which  it  contained; 
Cyrene,  Aninoe,  Berenice,  Ptolemais  or  Barce, 
ind  ApoUoDia.    FUn.  5,  c.  6.«— Alio  part  of 


PaleitiDa,  coataiaiBg  die  five  cities  of  Qaaa, 

Gath,  AscaloD,  Azotus,  and  Ekron. 

PbntbUcus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
were  found  quarries  of  beautiful  marble.  StrtA* 
9— Paw.  I,  c,  32. 

PxnthbsSlea,  a  queea  of  the  Amazon^ 
daughter  of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Oridiya.  She 
came  to  assist  Priam  in  the  last  yean  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  fought  against  Achillea,  br 
whom  she  was  slain.  The  hero  was  so  stro« 
with  the  beauty  of  Penthesilea,  when  he  strip- 
ped her  of  her  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tean 
for  having  too  violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury. 
Thersites  laughed  at  the  partiality  of  the  hero, 
for  which  ridicule  he  was  instantly  killed.  Ly-> 
cophron  says,  that  Achilles  slew  Theraitea  be- 
cause he  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  Penthesilea 
when  she  was  yet  alive.  The  scholiast  of  Ly- 
cophron  differs  from  that  opinion,  and  dedarea, 
that  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  AchiUea 
offered  violence  to  the  body  of  Penthesilea  wbea 
she  was  dead,  and  that  Thersites  was  killed  bo- 
cause  he  had  reproached  the  hem  for  this  in- 
famous action,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Greeka. 
The  death  of  Thersites  so  offended  Diomedes, 
that  he  dragged  the  body  of  Penthesilea  oat  of 
the  camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Scamaoder.  It 
is  generally  supposed,  that  Achilles  was  ea- 
amoured  of  the  Amazon  befom  he  fought  with 
her,  aod  that  she  had  by  him  a  son  called  Cay- 
ster.  Dichft,  Crel,  3  and  4  —Pout.  10,  c.  SI. 
— Q,  C4dab.  l.^Vvrg.  .aSa.  1,  v.  496, 1.  II,  ▼. 
662.— Dares.  Phryg,^L^c9pkt.  m  On.  995, 
kc—HyginUh.  112. 

Penthbits,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  wai  X 
king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  Hia  refhsal  to  ac^ 
knowledge  the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attend- 
ed with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  He  Ibr- 
bad  his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  this  new 
god;  and  when  the  Tbeban  women  had  gooe 
out  of  the  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus, Pentheus,  apprized  of  die  d^»aiicbery 
which  attended  the  solemnity,  ordered  Ae  go4 
himself,  who  conducted  the  religions  multitude, 
to  be  seized.  His  orders  were  obeyed  with  re- 
luctance, but  when  the  doon  of  the  priaon  in 
which  Bacchus  had  been  confined,  opened  of 
their  own  accord,  Pentheus  became  more  irri- 
tated, and  commanded  his  soldiers  to  destroy 
the  whole  band  of  the  bacchanals.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  executed,  for  Bacchus  inspired 
the  monarch  with  the  ardent  deaire  of  seeing 
the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Accordingly  be 
bid  himself  in  a  wood  on  mount  Cithcroa,  iroa 
whence  he  could  see  all  the  ceremonies  uoper- 
ceived.  But  here  his  curiosity  soon  proved  fatal; 
he  was  descried  by  the  bacchanals,  and  they  all 
rushed  upon  him.  His  mother  was  the  first  who 
attacked  him,  and  her  example  was  inataatly 
followed  by  her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Antonoe, 
and  his  body  was  torn  to  pieees.  Eoripidea  in- 
troduces Bacchus  among  his  priestesses,  whea 
Pentheus  was  put  to  death;  but  Ovid,  who  re- 
lates the  whole  in  the  same  manner,  difiert  froai 
the  Greek  poet  only  in  saying,  that  not  Bacchos 
himself,  but  one  of  his  priests,  was  present 
The  tree  on  which  the  bacchanals  found  Pen- 
theus, was  cut  down  by  the  Corinthians,  by 
onlor  of  the  oracle,  and  with  it  two  itmteca  ef 
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tbe  god  of  wiae  were  made,  and  placed  in  tbe 
forum,  fiygin.  fab.  ISA.—TkeoerU.  26.— OrW. 
Jtf«(.  S,  faD.  7,  8,  aod  9  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  469. 
— Paii5.  2,  c.  5. — JhoUoi.  S,  c.  5.— JStiriptit. 
la  Batdi. — Sentc — FKauMi.  if  Hipp, 

PKNTaIi.u8«  a  900  of  Orestes  by  £rigoDe,  the 
daughter  of  ^gyslhus,  who  reigned  coojoiatlj 
with  his  brother  Tisamenos  at  Argos.  He  was 
driven  some  time  after  from  his  throne  by  the 
HeraclidsB,  and  he  retired  to  Achaia,  and  thence 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  planted  a  colony.  Fans. 
S,  c-  4  —Strab.  IS  —PaUre.  I,  C  1. 

PEDTTHf  Lus,  a  princc  of  Paphos,  who  assist- 
ed Xenes  with  12  ships.  He  was  seized  by  the 
Greelcs,  to  whom  he  commonicated  many  im- 
portant things  concerning  the  sitnation  of  tbe 
I^ersians,  &c.   Herodot.  7,  c.  195. 

l^BpiRETHos,  a  small  island  of  tbe  .ffigean 
sea,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  20  miles 
in  circamference.  It  abounded  in  olives,  and 
its  wines  have  always  been  reckoned  eicellent. 
They  were  not,  however,  palatable  before  they 
were  seven  years  old.  Plin,  4,  c.  I2.~0wd. 
Met.  7,  ?  470.— Lio.  28,  c.  5,  I.  81,  c.  28. 

Feprnos,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Pam,  S,  c 
26. 

Pephredo,  a  sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Pborcys 
and  Ceto.  She  was  bom  with  white  hair,  and 
Iheoce  somamed  Graia.  She  bad  a  sister  called 
EoTO.     HtHod.  Th  270.— .^Ijod. 

FtRJBA,  or  Bbrjea,  a  country  of  Jodsa,  near 

Egypt.     Plin.  5,  c.   14 A  pait  of  Caria, 

opposite  to  Rhodes.  Lit>.  82,  c  S3. A  co- 
lony of  the  Mityleneans  in  iEolia.    Uv.  87,  c. 

Perasipfus,  an  ambassador  sent  to  Danos 
bj  the  Lacedsemonians,  &c.     Curt.  8,  c.  18. 

Percope,  a  city  which  assisted  Priam  during 
Ibe  Trojan  war.     Ftd  Percote. 

Percosius,  a  man  acquainted  with  futurity. 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  two  sons 
to  go  to  the  Trojan  war,  by  telling  them  that 
tfacy  should  perish  there. 

Percote,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  between 
Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  sea-shore. 
Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  Themistocles,  to  maintain 
his  WMrdrobe  It  is  sometimes  called  Percope. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  117.— Horn. 

PsRDiccAs,  (he  fourth  king  of  Mac<^onia, 
B.  G.  729,  was  descended  from  Temenus.    He 
increased  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  showed  his  son  Argeus 
wrbere  be  wished  to  be  buried,  and  told  him 
fliat  as  long  as  the  bones  of  his  descendants  and 
succevors  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  were 
laid  in  the  same  grave,  so  long  would  the  crown 
remain  in  their  family.  These  injunctions  were 
observed  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  was 
buried  out  of  Macedonia.  Herodot.  7  and  8.-r- 
«fMSttn.  7,  c.  2.^— Another,  king  of  Macedonia, 
son  of  Alexander-     He  reigoed  during  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  assisted  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians against  Athens     He  behaved  with  great 
courage  on  the  throne,  and  died  B.  C.  418,  aAer 
a  long  reign  of  gloiy  and  independence,  during 
'vrbich  he  had  subdued  some  of  his  barbarian 
neighbours —^Another,  king  of  Macedonia, 
•vrlio  was  supported  on  his  throne  by  Iphicrates 
tbe  AtheaitD,  againi t  the  intmiions  of  pRoa- 


nias.    He  was  killed  in  a  war  against  the  lily/ 

rians,  B.  C.  360.    Justin.  7,  &c. Que  of 

tbe  friends  aod  favourites  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  At  the  king's  death  he  wished  to  nyike 
himself  absolute;  aod  the  ring  which  he  bad 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  dying  Alexander, 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  favour  his  preten- 
sions. The  better  to  support  his  claims  to  iha 
throne,  he  married  Cleopatra  the  sister  of  Al- 
exander, and  strengthened  himself  by  making 
a  league  with  Eumenet.  His  ambitious  viewa 
were  easily  discovered  by  Antigonus  and  tha 
rest  of  tbe  generals  of  Alexander,  who  all  wish* 
ed,  like  Pcmlicca^,  to  succeed  to  the  kingdom 
and  honours  of  the  deceased  monarch.  Anti- 
pater,  Cratems,  and  PtoleoiT,  leagued  with  An* 
tigoous  against  him,  and  aner  much  bloodshed 
on  both  sides,  Perdiccas  was  totally  ruined,  and 
at  last  assassinated  in  bis  tent  in  Egypt,  by  hia 
own  officers,  about  821  years  before  the  Cbria- 
tian  era.  Perdiccas  bad  not  the  prudence  and 
tbe  address  which  were  necessary  to  conciliate 
the  esteem  and  gain  the  attachment  of  his  fel- 
low soldiers,  and  this  impropriety  of  bis  conduct 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  and  at  last 
proved  his  destruction.  Plut.  in  ^Ux.^^Diod* 
17  and  18.— Curl  10.— C.  JS'ep.  Ewn^—JEH- 
on.  r.  H.  12. 

Pbroix,  a  young  Athenian,  son  of  the  sister 
of  Dxdaius.  He  invented  the  saw,  and  seemed 
to  promise  to  become  a  greater  artist  than  bad 
ever  been  known.  His  uncle  was  jealous  of  hii 
rising  fame,  and  he  threw  him  down  from  tha 
top  of  a  tower,  aod  put  him  to  death.  Perdiz 
was  changed  into  a  bird  which  bears  his  name. 
Hugin.  fab  89  and  tU^JpoUod,  8,  c.  15.-^ 
Ovid  Met.  8,  v.  220,  &€« 

Perekna.     Vid,  Anna. 

PEREvms,  a  favourite  of  tbe  emperor  Com* 
modus.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  virtuooa 
and  impartial  magistrate,  while  others  paint 
him  as  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppressive  tyrant, 
who  committed  the  greatest  barbarities  to  en^ 
rich  himself.  He  was  put  to  death  for  aspiring 
to  the  empire.    Heroditm. 

Pereus,  a  son  of  Elatus  and  Laodice,  grand- 
son of  Areas.  He  left  only  one  daughter  call- 
ed Nesera,  who  vras  mother  of  Auge  and  of 
Cepheus  and  Lycurgus.  JfyoUod,  8. — Pgus.  8» 
c  4. 

Perga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Vid.  Perge. 
I40.  S8.C  67. 

PeroXmus,  Pergama,  (Plw.)  the  citadel  of 
tbe  city  of  Troy.  The  word  is  often  used  for 
TroT.  It  was  situated  in  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  town,  on  tbe  shores  of  the  river  Seaman- 
der.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of  this  citadel 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  he  marched  to 
invade  Greece.  Herodti.  7,  c.  48.— Fity  JEm. 
1,  V.  466,  Ac. 

PBaoXuus,  now  Btrgamo,  a  town  of  Mvsia^ 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  capital 
of  a  celebrated  empire  called  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  founded  by  Philsterus, 
an  eunuch,  whom  Lysimachus,  after  tbe  battle 
of  Ipsos,  had  entrusted  with  the  treasures  which 
he  had  obtained  in  tbe  war.  Philaeterus  made 
hinuelf  master  of  the  treasures  and  of  Perga- 
mus IB  which  they  were  deposited,  B.  C.  288, 
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mi  IM  tbe  foandauoD8  of  an  caqtire,  over 
irhicU  be  himvelf  presided  for  20  years.  Hit 
SQCcessors  besao  to  reign  in  tbe  following  order: 
bis  nepbew  Emnenes  ascended  tbe  tbrone  263 
B.€.i  Attains,  241;  Eumenes  tbe  second,  197; 
Attains  x'biladelpbns,  169;  Attains  Pbilomator, 
138,  wbo,  B.  C.  133,  left  tbe  Roman  people 
beirs  to  bis  kingdom,  as  be  bad  no  children. 
Tbe  rigbt  of  ibe  Romans,  bowerer,  was  dis- 
puted by  an  usurper,  wbo  claimed  the  empire 
as  bis  own,  and  Aquilius  the  Roman  general 
was  obliged  to  conquer  tbe  different  cities  one 
by  one,'  and  to  gain  tbeir  submission  by  poison- 
ing the  waters  wbicb  were  conveyed  to  their 
hnuses,  till  the  whole  was  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  dependant  province.  Tbe  capital  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  famous  (or  a  library 
of  200,000  volumes,  which  bad  been  collected 
by  tbe  different  monarcbs  wbo  had  reigned 
there.  This  noble  collection  was  afterwards 
transported  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  with  the  per- 
misKion  of  Antony,  and  it  adorned  and  enriched 
tbe  Alexandrian  library,  till  it  was  most  fatally 
destrujed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  642.  Parcb- 
inent  wa«  first  invented  and  made  use  of  at  Per- 

fimus,  to  transcribe  books,  as  Ptolemy  king  of 
gypt  bad  forbidden  the  exportation  of  papyrus 
f^m  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent  Eumenes 
from  making  a  library  as  valuable  and  as  choice 
«s  that  of  Alexandria.  From  this  circumstance 
parchment  has  been  called  chmia  pergamena. 
Galenas  tbe  physician  and  Apollodorus  the  my- 
thologist  were  bom  there,  ^sculapius  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  country.  PItn.  6  and  15 — 
Jstd.  6,  c  II — Strab,  IS.—IAv.  29,  c.  11,  I. 

31,  c.  46.--Pttn.  10,  c.  21,  1.  13,  c.  II 

A  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  Andromache,  wbo, 
as  some  suppose,  founded  Pergamus  in  Asia. 
Pom,  l,e.  n. 

Pbrob,  a  town  of  Pampbylia,  where  Diana 
bad  a  magnificent  temple,  whence  her  surname 
of  Pergea.  Apollonins  tbe  geometrician  was 
bom    there.    Mela,  1,  c.  14.-.-5tra6.  14. 

PKROirs,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  wbere 
Proserpine  vras  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Ovid. 
6,  V.  386. 

Pbriakdbr,  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  son  of  Cyp- 
•elus.  Tbe  first  years  of  bis  government  were 
mild  and  popular,  but  be  soon  learnt  to  become 
oppressive,  when  be  bad  consulted  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily  al>ont  tbe  surest  way  of  reigning.  He  re- 
ceived no  other  answer  but  whatever  ex- 
planation be  wished  to  place  on  tbe  Sicilian 
tyrant's  having,  in  tbe  presence  of  bis  messen- 
ger, plucked  in  a  field  ail  tbe  ears  of  corn 
which  seemed  to  tower  above  the  rest,  Peri- 
^nder  understood  tbe  meaning  of  this  answer. 
He  immediately  surrounded  himself  with  a  nu- 
merous guard,  and  put  to  death  tbe  richest  and 
most  powerful  citizens  of  Corinth.  He  was  not 
only  cruel  to  his  subjects,  but  bis  family  also 
were  objects  of  his  vengeance.  He  commiiled 
incest  with  bis  mother,  and  put  to  death  bis  wife 
Melissa,  upon  false  accusation.  He  also  ba- 
nished his  !(on  Lycopfaron  to  tbe  inland  of  Cor- 
cyra,  becau«e  tbe  youth  pitied  and  wept  at  the 
miserable  end  of  his  mother,  and  detested  tbe 
barbarities  of  his  father.  Periander  died  about 
£»85  years  before  the  Christiaa  era,  in  bis  80tb 


year,  and  by  tfie  meanoets  of  fagi  fiattercn  he 
was  reckoned  one  of  tbe  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  Though  be  was  tyrannical,  yet  he  pa- 
tronized the  fine  arts;  be  was  fond  of  peace,  and 
be  showed  himself  tbe  friend  and  protector  oC 
genius  and  of  learning.  He  used  to  say,  that  a 
man  ought  solemnly  to  keep  bis  word,  bat  not 
to  hesitate  to  break  it,  if  ever  it  clashed  witti 
bis  interest.  He  said  also  that  not  only  Crimea 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  also  every  wicked  and 
coiTupted  thought.  Dit^,  tn  vitd'-^—JIria.  b, 
PolU. — Paus. — ^2.— A  tyrant  of  Ambracia, 
whom  some  rank  with  tbe  seven  wise  men  of 

Greece,  and  not  the  tyrant  o(  Corinth. A 

man  distinguished  as  a  physician,  but  contemp- 
tible as  a  poet.    Plut.-^Uuon, 

Periarchus,  a  naval  cbmoiander  of  Sparta 
conquered  by  ConoD.     Diod. 

pRRiBSA.  tbe  second  wife  of  (Eneus,  king  of 
Calydon,  was  daughter  of  Hipponoaa.  Sbe  be- 
came mother  of  Tideos.  Some  nippoie  tbat 
(Eneus  debauched  her,  and  afterwards  maitied 

her.     Hygin,  fab.  69, A  dau^ter  of  Al- 

cathous,  sold  by  her  fatber  on  snspieion  tbat  she 
was  courted  by  Teiamon  son  of  £aco8,  king  of 
JEgina.  She  was  carried  to  Cyprus,  wbere 
Teiamon  tbe  founder  of  Salamis  married  ber, 
and  sbe  became  motber  of  Ajaz.  Sbe  also 
married  Theseus,  according  to  some  She  ti 
also  called  Eriboea.    Ptnu.  1,  e.  l7,aRd4S. 

^Hygki.  97 The  wife  of  Polybos,  kiag  of 

Corinlb,  who  educated  (Bdipas  as  her  own  child. 

^A  daughter  of  Euiymedon,  who  became 

motber  of  Nausitbons  by  Neptune.— —Tbe 
mother  of  Penelope,  according  to  some  aaflion. 

Peribovius,  a  noted  debaachee,&c.  Am.  2, 
V.  16 

PbrYclbs,  an  Athenian  of  a  ooble  fiunilft 
son  of  Xsmtbippus  and  Agariste.  He  was  ne- 
turally  endowed  with  great  powers,  which  he 
improved  by  attending  tbe  lectures  of  DaraoOyoT 
Zeno,  and  of  Anaxagoras.  Under  these  c^e- 
brated  masters  be  became  a  commander,  a 
statesman,  and  an  orator*  and  gained  tbe  alfte- 
tions  of  the  people  by  his  uncommon  addresa 
and  well  directed  liberality.  When  he  tQ<^ 
a  share  in  the  administration  of  public  albinu 
he  rendered  httpself  popular  by  oppoonig  Cimoa, 
who  was  tbe  favourite  of  tbe  nobility,  and  to  re- 
move every  obstacle  which  stood  in  die  way  of 
bis  ambition,  he  lessened  tbe  dignity  and  the 
power  of  tbe  court  of  tbe  Areopagus,  which  the 
people  bad  been  taught  for  ages  to  resfieet  and 
to  venerate.  He  also  attacked  CimoD,  aed 
caused  him  to  be  banished  by  the  ostracisiB- 
Tbu(^di(1cs  also,  who  bad  succeeded  GimoB  oe 
bis  banishment,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Peri- 
cles remained  for  U  years  tbe  sole  minister. 
and  as  it  may  be  said  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
a  republic  which  always  showed  itself  ao  jea- 
lous of  its  liberties,  and  which  distmated  so 
much  the  honesty  of  her  magistrates.  In  his 
ministerial  capacity  Pericles  did  not  enrich  him- 
self, but  the  prosperity  of  Athens  was  tbe  object 
of  bis  administration.  He  made  war  aguast 
the  Lnccdsemonians,  and  restored  the  temple  oC 
Delphi  to  the  care  of  the  Phocians,  who  had 
been  illegally  deprived  of  that  ho^oarable  truiU 
He  obtained  h  victoif  over  the  SicyoBiam  oear 
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Ife«>flM»  «nd  waged  a  mcoeMful  wv  agaiMt  the 
iababitaaCs  of  Samos  at  the  requett  of  Ua  fa- 
▼aarite  mutret*  Aspasia.    The  Peloponaesian 
war  was  fomented  by  bit  ambitious    viewi, 
{^FiiL  Peloponnetiacum  bellam,]  aad  wben  be 
bad  warmly  represented  tbe  flourisbing  state, 
the  opaleDee,  and  actual  power  of  bis  eouatry, 
tbe  Atbeoians  did  not  besitate  a  moment  to  un- 
dertake a  war  against  tbe  mostpowerAil  repub- 
lics of  Greece,  a  war  wbicb  cootioued  for  27 
years,  and  which  was  concluded  by  tbe  destroc* 
tion  of  tbeir  empire,  and  tbe  demolition  of  tbeir 
walb.    Tbe  arms  of  tbe  Atbeoians  were  for 
tome  time  crowned  witb  successt  but  an  unfor- 
tunate ezpeditioB  raised  clamours  against  Pe- 
ricles, aoU  the  enraged  populace  attributed  all 
Ibeir  losses  to  bim,  and  to  make  atonement  for 
llieir  ill  success,  tbqr  condemned  bim  to  pay  50 
talents.    Tbis  loss  of  popular  favour  by  repub- 
lican caprice  did  not  ao  mucb  affect  Pericles  as 
the  recent  deatb  of  all  bis  children,  and  wben 
tiie  tide  of  unpopularity  was   passed  by,  be 
ooiidescended  to  come  into  tbe  public  assembly, 
and  to  view  witb  secret  pride  tbe  contrition  of 
hia  fellow  citizens,  wbo  uuiversally  begged  bis 
forgiveneu  for  tbe  riolence  wbicb  tbey  bad  of- 
leered  to  his  ministerial  character.    He  was 
•gain  restored  to  all  bis  honours,  and  if  possible 
invested  witb  more  power  and  more  authority 
thao  before;  but  tbe  dreadful  pestilence  which 
had  dimiiiished  tbe  number  of  bis  family,  proved 
fatal  to  bim,  and  about  429  years  before  Cbrist, 
in  his  lOtb  year,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tlwt  ter- 
rible malady,  wbicb  robbed  Athens  of  so  many 
of  her  citizens.    Pericles  was  for  40  years  at 
the  head  of  tbe  administration,  25  years,  witb 
others,  and  15  alone,  and  the  fionrisbing  state 
of  the  empire  during  his  government  gave  oc- 
casion to  tbe  Athenians  publicly  lo  lament  bis 
hMu,  and  venerate  his  memory.    As  he  was  ex- 
piring, and  seemiogly  senseless,  bis  friends  that 
stood  arouod  bis  b^  expatiated  witb  warmth  on 
the  most  glorious  actions  of  bis  life,  and  tbe  vic- 
tories which  be  bad  woo,  wben  be  suddenly  in- 
terrupted tbeir  tears  and  conversation,  by  saying, 
that  in  mentioning  tbe  exploits  that  be  bad 
achieved,  and  which  were  common  to  bim  with 
all  generals,  tliey  bad  forgot  to  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance which  reflectMl  far  greater  glory 
npon  him  as  a  minister,  a  general,  and  above 
all,  as  a  man..   It  is,  savs  be,  that  not  a  citizen 
in  Athens  has  been  obliged  to  put  on  mourning 
on  my  account.  Tbe  Atlwoians  were  so  pleased 
with  bis  eloquence  that  they  compared  it  to 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  as  to  another  father 
of  tbe  gods,  they  gave  biin  the  surname  of  Olym- 
pian.   The  poets,  bis  flatterers,  said  that  the 
goddess  of  persuasion,  with  all  her  cbanns.and 
attractions,  dwelt  upon  bis  tongue.     Wben  be 
marched  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Athenian  armies, 
Pericles  observed  that  he  had  tbe  command  of 
a  free  nation  that  were  Greeks,  and  citizens  of 
Athens.    He  also  declared  that  not  only  tbe 
hand  of  a  magistrate,  but  also  bis  eyes  and  his 
tongue  should    be  pure  and   ondefiled.    Yet 
great  and  venerable  as  this  character  may  ap- 
pear, we  must  not  forget  tbe  follies  of  Pericles. 
His  vicious  partiality  for  tbe  celebrated  courte- 
san Aipasia,  subjected  bim  to  the  ridicule  and 


Iho  eeawira  of  his  fellow  eittzeosi  hot  if  ho  irl- 
umpbed  o«er  satire  aad  mplevolenl  remarks,  tho 
Athenians  bad  occasion  to  execrate  the  meinoiy 
of  a  man  who  by  bis  example  corrupted  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  tbeir  morals,  and  who 
made  licentiousness  respectable,  and  tbe  indul 
gence  of  evecy  impure  desire  the  qualification 
of  tbe  soldier  as  well  as  of  tbe  senator.  Pericles 
lost  all  his  legitimate  children  by  tbe  pestilence, 
and  to  call  a  natural  son  by  bis  own  name  he 
was  obliged  to  repeal  a  law  which  be  had  made 
against  spurious  children,  and  wbicb  be  bad  en- 
forced with  great  severity.  This  son,  called 
Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten  generals  wbo 
succeeded  Alcibiades  in  tbe  administration  of  a^ 
fairs,  and  like  bis  colleagues  Le  waseondamnei 
to  death  by  tbe  Athenians,  after  tbe  unfortunalo 
battle  of  Arginusas.  Pons.  1,  c.  25.— -PHi/.  in 
vild.— Quineii.  12,  c.  ».— Cte.  de  Orai,  3-- 
JEtim-  V.  H.  4,  e.  10.— Aettoph.  Hist,  G.— 

PbricltmSnus,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Nefeus,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  was  one  of  tbe  Argonauts,  and  bad  received 
from  Neptune  bis  grandfather  the  power  of 
changing  himself  into  whatever  shape  he  pleas- 
ed.    j^poUod—Ovid.  JIfef.  12,  v  556. 

Paaiou,  a  Thehan  woman,  whose  son  waa 
killed  by  Turnns  in  the  RutuUaa  war.  Ftrg • 
.^En.  12,v.615. 

Pemsoetbs  DiONTSivsy  a  poet.  Vid,  DitH 
nysius.  ^ 

PamiRKs,  a  son  of  AU>ltt8,  or  according  to 

others  of  Cyoortas.  ApoUoi. ^The  cbariotetr 

of  Menccceus.     Id, 

PzRioiNas,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy,  &c. 

PaaiGfiMB,  a  woman  wbo  bad  a  son  called 
Melanippus,  by  Theseus.  She  was  daughter  of 
Synois  ibe  famous  robber,  whom  Tbeseus  killed. 
She  married.  Deioneus  the  son  of  Eurytas,  by 
consent  of  Theseus.  PfcO,  ki  TAes.— Pons.  10, 
c.  25. 

PbrilXus,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great     OvofU  10 A  tyrant  of  A^ 

gos. 

PaaiLEVB,  a  son  of  Icarios  and  Peribcea. 

Perilla.  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet.  She 
was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature. 
Ovid.  Posl.  3,el.  7,  v.  1. 

PbrillDs,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens,  wbo 
made  a  brazen  bull  for  Phalaris,  tjrraot  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Tbis  machine  was  fabricated  to  pat 
criminals  to  deatb  by  burning  tbem  alive,  and 
it  was  such  that  their  cries  were  like  the  roar- 
ing of  a  bull.  Wben  Perillus  gave  it  Phalaris, 
the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon  tho 
donor,  and  cruelly  put  him  to  death  by  lightiog 
a  slow  fire  under  the  belly  of  tbe  bull.  Plin. 
34,  c.  8.— Oeid.  w  art,  Jim  1,  v.  653,  in  tk 
439. A  lawyer  and  usurer  in  the  age  of  Ho- 
race.   fioraL  2,  sat.  3,  v.  76. 

Perimede,  a  daughter  of  iEoIus,  vrho  mar- 
ried Acbelons. The  wife  of  Licymnius  — — 

A  woman  skilled  In  tbe  knowledge  of  herbs  and- 
of  enchantments.     Theoerit,2. 

PERiBiBLa,  a  daughter  of  Uippodamua, 
thrown  into  the  loa  for  receiving  the  aitdressea 
of  the  Aoheloot.    She  waa  changed  into  an 
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uNai  fai  ft«  IobIm  ma,  and  beeane  out  of  ihe 
SeMnailef.     Ontf.  ^d.  8,  ? .  690. 

PcuNTHiA,  a  play  of  Meoaoder's.  Terenl. 
A»d.  fToi  9. 

i'iaiNTUoii  a  towB  of  Tbraee,  on  the  Pro- 
pootift.  ajicieutly  suroajned  Mygdonka.  Il  was 
afitrwurds  called  HeraeUa^  in  boooar  of  Her- 
eules,  and  qow  ErekU-  MeUit  2,  c.  t. — Poiu. 
1,  c  t9,^Pim.  4,c.  II.— lio.  SS,  c.  50. 

PaRiTATBTlci,  a  Met  of  philoMpben  at 
Atfaeoft,  diKiplei  to  Aristotle.  They  received 
thii  aamo  from  the  place  where  they  weie  taught, 
called  Pfryalp»,  in  the  Lyeeom,  or  becaute 
they  received  the  philoeopher's  lectaret  ai  they 
walked  (n(4)r«T««rT«ff.)  The  Peripatetics  ae- 
kaofrledge  the  diysity  of  banan  nature,  and 
placed  their  nnmiiiMi  6amim  aot  ia  the  pleasore 
of  passive  seosatioo,  but  is  the  due  exereise  of 
tiie  moral  and  intellectual  faeulties.  The  ha- 
bit of  this  exereise,  when  guided  by  reason, 
constituted  the  highest  excel leoce  of  man.  The 
philosopher  contended  that  our  own  happiness 
chiefly  depends  upon  ourselves,  and  though  he 
did  not  require  in  his  followers  that  self-corn- 
maod  to  wbicb  others  pretended,  yet  he  allowed 
a  moderate  degree  of  perturbatioo,  as  becoming 
human  nature,  and  he  considered  a  certain  sen- 
sibility of  passion  totally  neeessaiy,  as  by  re- 
sentment we  are  enabled  to  repel  injuries,  and 
the  smart  wbicb  past  calamities  have  inflicted, 
renders  ut  careful  to  avoid  the  repetition.  Cie- 
Jkad  2,  &c. 

rxaiFHAs,  a  man  who  attempted,  with  Pyir- 

hns  i'riam's  palace,  4m.   Virg.  JBn.  S,  v.  476. 

A  son  of  ^gyptus,  who  married  Actsa. 

JlpoUod.  2,  c  1 . One  of  ibe  LapitbK.  Ontd. 

JIfft.  IS,  V.  449 One  oi  the  fint  kings  of 

Attica,  before  the  age  of  Cecrops,  according  to 
aorae  authors. 

PemphItbs,  a  robber  of  Attica,  son  of  Vul- 
can, destroyed  by  Tbeseus.  He  is  also  called 
Corynetes.     Hygin.  68, — Died.  6. 

PEarpnEMns,  an  ancient  hero  of  Greece,  to 
whom  Soton  sacrificed  at  Salamis,  by  order  of 
the  oracle. 

Perisades,  a  people  of  lllyricnm. 
/  PbristhIEnbs,  a  son  of  iEgyptus,  who  mar- 
ried Elcctra.    Ap. 

Peritanub,  an  Arcadian  who  enjoyed  the 
company  of  Helen  after  her  elopement  with 
Pans.  The  offbnded  lover  punished  the  crime 
by  mutilation,  whence  mutilated  persons  were 
called  Peritaai  in  Arcadia.  Ptol.  Hep.  I,  in 
tnil. 

pERrrAs,  a  farourite  dog  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  whose  honour  the  monarch  built  a 

tSktJ, 

Peritoniitm,  a  town  of  Eeypt  in  the  western 
aide  of  the  Nile,  esteemed  orgreat  importance^ 
as  being  one  of  the  keys  of  the  country.  An- 
tony was  defeated  there  by  C.  Oallus,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  August  us . 

Pbrmbbbus,  a  river  of  Bmotia,  rising  in 
noont  Helicon,  and  flowing  all  round  it.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Permessus  the  father  of  a 
nymph  called  Aganippe,  who  Rise  gave  her 


aaippe,  wete  sacred  Co  the  MoMi.  AfrA  •.— 
Pr&perL  f ,  el.  8. 

Pero,  or  Perovb,  a  daughler  of  Ndeos, 
king  of  Pykn,  by  CMoris.  Her  beauty  drew 
many  admirers,  but  she  Darned  Bias  son  of 
Amythaoo,  because  he  had,  l>y  the  asshtance  of 
bis  brother  Melampos,  [^id.  Metompss,]  and 
according  to  her  father's  desire,  recovered  some 
oxen  which  Hercules  had  stolen  away,  and  die 
became  mother  of  Talans.  Homer.  Od.  II,  v. 
f84— Properi.  f,  d.  «,  v.   17  — jP«iis.  4,  e. 

66. A  daughter  of  Cimon,  remarkable  for 

her  filial  affection.  %Vhcn  her  Hthtr  had  been 
sent  to  prison,  where  his  judges  bad  coadeoined 
him  to  starve,  she  inpported  his  Ufe  by  giring 
him  Che  milk  of  her  hreasts,a9  to  her  owa  child. 
Fat  Max.  6,  c.  4. 

•  Pbroe,  a  fountaiR  of  BcBotia  called  after 
Peroe,  a  daughter  of  the  Aiopus.  Pans.  9,  c.  4. 
Pbrola,  a  Roman  who  mcditatwl  the  deal& 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  His  father  Pacnrios  dis- 
suaded him  from  afsasainalng  the  Carlhag^iaa 
general. 

Perpewa,  M.  a  finoum  who  cenqnered 
Aristonicus  in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
died  B.  C.  160 Another  wko  joioed  the  re- 
bellion of  Serluriutf  and  oppooed  fompej  He 
was  defeated  by  Metollus,  and  some  tiuK  alter 
be  had  the  meanness  to  assasnnaCe  Sertoriva, 
whom  be  had  invited  to  hii  bouse.  He  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Pompey,  who  ordered  bim  to  be 
put  to  death.     Piut.  in  Serf .— Pidere.  t^  c  SO. 

A  Greek  who  obtained  the  consnlsMy  Rt 

Rome      Vol.  Mat.  9,  c   4. 

Perperenb,  a  place  of  flwygta,  wbci«,  as 
some  suppose,  I'aris  adjudged  tiie  priae  of 
beauty  to  Venus.    Sirafr.  S. 

PERRAirrBEs,  a  hill  of  Epiraa,  near  A«- 
bracia.     Lio.  68,  c.  4. 

PERRBiBBiA,  R  part  of  Tbesssly  sitoato  on 
the  borders  of  the  Peoens,  extending  between 
the  town  of  Atrax  and  the  Tale  of  Toipe.  The 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  po«esMOii«r 
by  tbe  Lapithse,  and  retired  into  £tolia,  wbec« 
part  of  the  country  received  Che  name  of  Ferr-' 
hahia.  Prepert.  t,  el.  6,  ▼.  M.Strak  9.— 
Uv.  66,  c.  34, 1.  69,  c.  64. 

Persa,  or  Pbrseis,  one  of  the  OecaRidies, 
mother  of  iEetes,  Ciree,  end  Pas^hae,  hj 
Apollo.  Heriod  Thiog.-^'.^pottod.  %. 

Persjb,  the  inhabitanu  of  Persa.  Ptd. 
Persia. 

Persavs,  a  philosopher  intiBiale  wilh  An- 
tigonos,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  over  tbe 
Acrocorintb.  He  floanflbed  B.  C.  274.  Diog. 
Laert.  in  Zenon. 

Persbe,  a  fountain  near  Mycena*,  in  Pdio- 
ponnesus.     Pans.  2,  c  16. 

Persbis,  one  of  tbe  Oceanides. A  p«- 

tronymic  of  Hecate  as  daughter  of  Pcraaa. 
Ovid  Met.  7,  v.  69. 

PersXprj(ne,  a  daughter  of  Jopilcr  aatf 
Ceres,  called  also  Phwerpine.     [Vii.  IVaner- 

pina.] The  mother  of  Aaaphlon  by  Jaana. 

PBRsiEptfLis,  a  celebrated  dly,  Ibe  eapM  bT 

the  Penian  empire.    It  was  laid  in  ralBi  ty 

_  ^      Alexander  at>er  the  conquest  of  DrHrs.   ttt 

I  to  one  of  tlTe  fountains  of  Helicon.    Tne  I  reason  of  this  Is  unknown.     Dlodonis  caftifit 

river  Permemna,  as  well  as  the  fonntaia  A^  |  the  tight  of  aboat  800  Gradb^  whoni  Aallr^ 
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um  M  ilMmeAillj  matiiated,  to  initetsd 

Alexaoder,  that  he  reiolved  to  punish  the  bar- 
bvitjr  of  (be  iohabitaau  of  Penepolis,  and  of 
(he  oeighboariag  couatryf  by  permittiog  hit 
«>idien  to  pliuiler  their  capital.  Others  sup- 
poie  that  Alexander  set  it  oo  fire  at  the  iiiatiga- 
tioo  of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  when  he 
had  pissed  the  daj  in  drinking,  and  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Fersepolis,  now 
Eslalur,  or  TduUrMinarf  still  astonish  the  mo- 
dem traieller  by  their  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
oence.  Cart  5,  c  1. — Dud,  17,  &c.*-.4iTian. 
^PhU.  t»  JiUx.-'Jnstin,  U,  c.  14. 

PsasBs,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
From  him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally 
eaJied  Cepheneif  received  their  name.  Htrodot. 
7,  c.  61^— A  king  of  Macedonia.   Vid,  Perseas. 
PaasBus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius.    As  Acrisius  had  confined 
his  daughter  id  a  brazen  tower  to  prevent  her 
becoming  a  mother,  because  he  was  to  perish, 
according  to  the  words  of  an  oracle,  by  the 
hands  of  his  daughter's  son,   Perseus  was  no 
sooner  born  [VU,  Oanae]  than  be  was  thrown 
into  the  sea  with  his   mother  Daaae.    The 
hopes  of  Acrisius  were  frustrated;  the  slender 
boat  which  carried  Oanae  and  her  son  was 
driven  by  the  winds  apoa  the  coasts  of  the  island 
of  Seri|£oe,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  they  were 
found  by  a  fisherman  called  Dictys,  and  earned 
to  Polydectcs  the  king  of  the  place.  They  were 
treated  with  great  humanity,  and  Perseus  was 
enlrusled  to  the  care  of  the  priests  of  Minerva's 
temple.    His  rising  genius  and  manly  courage, 
however,  soon  displeased  Pol^dectes,  and  the 
monarch,  who  wished  to  offer  violence  to  Danae, 
feared  the  resentment  of  her  son.    Yet  Poly- 
dectes  resolved  to  remove  every  obstacle.    Ue 
invited  all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainmeot,  and  it  was  requisite  that  all  such  as 
came  should  present  the  monarch  with  a  bean- 
Itful  hone.    Peneus  was  in  the  number  of  the 
invited,  and  the  more  particularly  so,  as  Poly- 
dectca  koew  that  he  could  not  receive  from  him 
the  iNreaent  which  he  expected  from  all  the 
rest.     Nevertheless  Perseus,  who  wished  not  to 
appear  inferior  to  the  oUiers  in  magnificence, 
told   the  king  that  as  he  could  not  give  him  a 
borae,  be  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa, 
the  only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject  to 
BKMTtality.    The  offer  was  doubly  agreeable  to 
PolydeeCes,  as  it  would  remove  Pericos  from 
Seriphos,  and  on  account  of  its  seeming  im- 
poosibility,  the  attempt  might  perhaps  end  in  his 
min      Bat  the  innocence  of  Perseus  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  gods.    Pluto  lent  him  his  hel- 
met, ivbich  had  the  wonderful  power  of  making 
It!  bearer  invisible;  Minerva  gave    him    her 
buckler,  which  was  as  resplendent  as  glass;  and 
kc  reeeiTed  from  Mercury  wings  and  the  telaria, 
with  a  abort  dagger  made  m  diamonds,  and 
called  kerft*    According  to  some,  it  was  from 
Vulcan,  and  not  from  Mercury,  that  he  received 
the   herptf  which  was  in  form  like  a  scythe- 
Wttb  these  arms  Perseus  began  his  expedition, 
and  traTersed  the  air,  conducted  by  the  goddess 
Minerva.     He  went  to  the  Qrai».  the  sisters  of 
the  Gon^ons,  who  according  to  the  poets,  had 
fringe  uSe  the  Ctoqp»i»  bat  only  one  eye  and 


OM  tooth  between  them  all,  of  whteh  thif  I 
use,  each  In  her  turn.  They  were  three  in 
number,  according  to  JEsehylus  and  Apoliodo- 
ros;  or  only  two,  according  to  Ovid  and  Uesiod» 
With  Pluto^s  helmet,  which  rendered  him  in* 
visible,  Perseus  was  enabled  to  steal  their  eye 
and  their  tooth  while  they  were  asleep,  and  he 
returned  them  only  when  they  had  informed  him 
where  their  sisters  the  gorgons  resided.  When 
he  had  received  evei^  necessaiy  iaformatioat 
Perseas  flew  to  the  habiiatiou  of  the  Gorgons, 
which  was  situate  beyond  the  western  ocean, 
according  to  Uesiod  and  Apollodorus;  or  in 
Libya,  according  to  Ovid  and  Laean,  or  in  the 
des^  of  Asiatic  Scythia,  neooiding  to  ^schy- 
lus.  Ue  found  these  monsters  asleep,  and  as 
he  knew  that  if  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  them,  he 
should  be  instantly  changed  into  a  stone,  he 
coatinaaUy  looked  oo  his  shield,  which  reflected 
all  the  objects  as  clearly  as  the  best  of  glasses. 
He  approached  them,  aod  with  a  coarage  which 
the  goddess  Minerva  supported,  he  cut  off 
Medusa's  head  with  one  blow.  The  noiae 
awoke  the  two  immortal  sisters,  but  Ploto^ 
helmet  rendered  Perseus  invisible,  and  the  at> 
tempts  of  the  Qorgons  to  revenge  Medusa^ 
death  proved  froitlessf  the  conqueror  made  hia 
way  through  the  air,  and  from  the  blood  which 
dropped  IVom  Medusa's  head  sprang  all  those 
innumerable  seipents  which  have  ever  fince  in> 
fested  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.  Chiysaor 
also,  with  his  golden  sword,  spraag  from  these 
drops  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  horse  Pegasus, 
which  immediately  flew  through  the  air,  and 
stopped  on  moant  Helicon,  where  he  became 
the  favourite  of  the  Muses.  Meantime  Perseas 
had  continued  his  journey  across  the  deserts  of 
Libya,  bat  the  approach  of  night  obliged  him  to 
alie^t  in  the  territories  of  Atlas,  king  of 'Mau- 
ritania. He  went  to  the  monarch's  palace^ 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  kind  reception  by  an- 
nonacieg  himself  as  the  son  of  Jupiter;  but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed.  Atlas  recollected  that, 
according  to  an  ancient  oracle,  his  gardens  weie 
to  be  robbed  of  their  fruit  by  one  of  the  sons  of  * 
Jupiter,  and  therefore  he  not  only  refused  Per- 
seus the  hospitali^  he  demanded,  but  he  even 
offered  violence  to  his  person.  Perseus,  findinr 
himself  inferior  to  his  powerful  enemy,  showed 
him  Medusa's  head,  aad  instantly  Atlas  was 
changed  into  a  large  mountain  which  bore  the 
same  name  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  On  the 
morrow  Perseus  continued  his  flight,,  and  as  ha 
passed  across  the  teiritories  of  Lybia,  be  di^ 
covered,  on  the  coasts  of  iEthiopia,  the  naked 
Andrdmeda,  exposed  to  a  sea  monster.  He  wai 
struck  at  the  sight*  and  offered  her  father  Co* . 
pheus  to  deliver  her  from  instant  death  if  he  ob* 
tained  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  of  bis  la- 
bours. Cepheus  consented,  and  immediatelj 
Perseus,  raising  himself  in  the  air,  flew  towards 
the  monster,  which  was  advancing  to  devoar 
Andromeda,  and  he  plunged  his  dagger  in  his 
right  shoulder,  and  destroyed  it.  This  happj 
event  was  attended  with  the  greatest  rejoicing*. 
Perseus  raised  three  altars  to  Mercuiy,  Jupiter, 
and  Pallas,  and  aHer  he  had  offered  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  calf,  a  bollock,  and  a  heifer,  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  with  the  ffceatest  festivity. 
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n*  mkmmi  joy,  hM^vor,  wmmm  dinatoi. 
FliiaMt,  AndrMMda't  wiele,  wlsfed  Um  pt- 


I  to  Miiy  wmj  Ike  teide,  wbMn  ke  kad 
coortod  and  •duind  long  before  Ike  mHnk  of 
Peneee.  Tke  faikcr  wd  owtber  ef  Aedreaeda 
iaieiftnd,  bat  ia  taia;  a  Moody  battle  caaaed, 
aad  Peneai  «aM  bave  fallea  a  viette  to  cbe 
fate  of  Pkiaaai,  bad  aot  be  defeaded  bianefff 
atlaH  fiMb  te  Maae  amt  wbkb  pnt ed  fatol 
toAllw.  Ue  tbeived  Ike  Gorgoo't  bead  to  bU 
,  aad  tbey  fveie  latlaatly  tuned  to 
\  in  Ike  poetare  aad  attitade  ia  wWeb 
be  Ikea  steed.  Tke  firie*ids  of  Cepkeot,  aad 
eaek  aa  lapfottod  l*cneos,  tbared  aot  tke 
Ibtoof  Pkiaeas,  at  Ike  bero  bad  pcevieatly 
wafaad  tbea  ef  Ibe  power  of  MedoM^t  bead, 
aad  ef  tbe  tervioet  wbkb  be  received  ftmi  it. 
8ooa  alter  fbii  neBorable  adf<rature  Peneai 
retired  to  Seripbot,  at  tbe  very  moineBt  tbat  bit 
moiker  Daaae  ied  to  tbe  altar  of  Mioerva  to 
avoid  tbe  panoit  of  Polydeelet,  wbo  attoaipted 
to  oiler  ber  vioteace.  Dieijt,  wbo  bad  taved 
ker  fran  tbe  tea,  aad  wbo  at  tooM  tay  wat  tbe 
biotber  of  Polydeetoa,  defended  her  apuoti  tbe 
atteaipti  of  ber  eaeniet,  aad  tberelbre  Peneat, 
eentibleof  bit   merit  and  of  bit  bamaaity, 

Caced  bias  oa  Ibe  tbroae  of  Seripbot,  after  he 
Ml  witb  iledata*t  bead  toned  iaio  ttoact  the 
wicked  Feiydeetet  and  tbe  olReen  wbo  were 
Ike  awaciatet  of  bit  goilt.  He  altetwardt  re- 
itored  to  Mereary  bit  tolaria  and  bit  wingt,  to 
Halo  hit  helmet,  to  Vulcan  bit  twerd,  and  to 
Minerva  ber  tbield;  bat  as  lie  wat  more  par- 
tiealariy  iadebtod  to  tbe  goddees  of  wisdom  for 
ker  attittoace  and  protoclioB,  be  placed  tbe 
Gorgon*t  bead  oa  ber  tbield,  or  rather,  aecerd- 
iac  to  Ibe  men  raceived  opiaion,  on  ber  mps. 
Aner  be  bad  iiaitbed  thete  celebnied  exploils, 
Perseai  eipretted  a  with  to  retnn  to  hit  native 
eouatry,  and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  the 
Pelopoonctat,  with  hit  mother  and  Andromeda. 
Wbea  be  reached  tbe  Pelopoaaetian  coatti  he 
wat  ialermed  that  Teatamiat,  king  of  Laritsa. 
wat  Iker  oelebnting  faneral  games  in  honour 
ef  hit  father.  Tbit  intolligenee  drew  J^im  to 
I^tfitta  to  tigaaiiie  bimself  ia  throwing  the 
quoit,  of  which,  aeoordiog  to  some,  he  was  the 
inventor.  Bat  here  be  wat  attended  by  aa  evil 
Ikte,  and  bad  tbe  mislbrtone  to  kill  a  man  with 
a  qooit,  which  be  had  tbrawa  ia  tbe  air.  Tbit 
was  no  other  than  his  grandfather  Acritiat,  wbo 
OB  the  flnt  inteltigeoce  tbat  bit  grandson  bad 
reached  tbe  Peloponnetas,  iled  from  his  kiag- 
4om  of  Argos  to  tbe  court  of  his  friend  and  ally 
Teotamias,  to  prevent  the  fuMUing  of  tbe  orade, 
which  had  obliged  bim  to  treat  bis  daagbter 
witb  so  maeh  barbarity.  Some  soppose  with 
Paosanias,  Ibat  Aeritiot  bad  gone  to  Laritta  to 
be  recoadled  to  hit  graadton,  whote  fame  bad 
keen  spread  in  every  city  of  Greece;  and  Ovid 
maintaiai  tbat  tbe  graad-Atber  was  under  the 
ilrongestohligalions  to  his  ton-ia-law,  at  through 
Mm  he  had  received  his  kingdom,  fttim  wkieh 
ke  kad  been  forcibly  driven  ^  tbe  toot  of  bis 
brother  Prmtnt.  Tbit  anfortanate  manler  great- 
ly depressed  tbe  tpirili  of  Penent:  by  tke  death 
•f  Acritim  be  wat  entitled  to  tbe  throne  of 
Argoi,  bal  he  relbted  to  leiga  Ikere;  and  to 


aplaoa 
kirn  of  tke  parrieidc  ke  k«d  ai 
milted,  ke  eaekaagad  kii  kj^gdem  for  ifasic  of 
Tiryalkat,  end  Ike  laarilimt  eeett  of  ArgoUMg 
wken  Menpealket  Ike  tat  tf  Fneins  ifaca 
reigaed.  Wkea  ka  kad  iaally  teMed  to  tkaa 
part  of  tiie  Pdepoaneeat,  ke  dctormined  to  lay 
Ike  ibaadationt  ef  a  new  eity,  arkick  be  amde 
Ikeoapilal  of  kit  demmMot,  and  wMdk  ke 
eaHed  Jifftam^  fceeame  tke  peautel  aC  Un 
twai4,  called  tiy  tke  Greeks  mycet,  kad  fallea 
Ikere.  Tke  Ume  of  kit  deaik  h  ankaoiro,  yet 
it  it  anivenally  agreed  Ikat  ke  reeeived  dtvioe 
koaears  hke  tke  rest  of  tke  mieient  ketoee*  ue 
at  Myenne  and  ia  tke  iti— d  of 


pie,  to  which  Ibey  consecntod  aa  altar  in  Im»- 
aoar  ef  Dtctft,  wba  bad  bnealMl  Daaae  and  her 
iaftuit  ton  witb  ta  arack  pateraal  tendcmraa. 
Tke  Egyptiattt  alto  paid  particalar  kanoer  to 
hit  memory,  and  attertad  that  be  oftea  apfiear- 
ed  amoag  them  weariag  ikocs  two  eabits  loag, 
arbich  wat  always  iaterpntod  at  a  nga  of  fer- 
Ulity.  Peraeat  kad  ky  AadnMneda,  AHeeas, 
Stkeaelat,  Nettor,  BlecaiyDa,  and  Ootgopkaiie^ 
and  aAer  deatk,  acoordiag  to  teato  aiytkoto- 
gitu,  ke  keeame  a  eoBttodaiJaa  ra  Ike  beavens. 
H«r9dU.  S,  c  tl.-^^JhtlM  S,  c.  4,  die. — 
Paw  t,  e..lf  and  18, 1. 5,  e.  17,  fte.-^^l- 
fan.  Jirg.  4,  v.  1609  ^M  9,  ▼.  44t.->OMii. 
Md.  4,  ibb.  19, 1.  5,  tbk.  1,  Ik.— Laean  »,  ▼. 
6«9^£Mn.  lab.  64.— Jlesied.  Tkng.  STO. 
Be  SetU.  Htrc-^Fimi,  Pfh.  7,  &  Ot^  9  — 
H^,  B.^FnpeH.  9— iMm.  l^— flamer.  A. 

l4.-.7^els.iNL9e«)ik  17 ^A  ten  of  Nesior 

aad  Aaaxibia.    .d|po«td.  1,  e.  9 A  wrfler 

wbo  published  a  treatise  oa   the  repoblic  of 

^rta. \  pfaitosopber,  diac^to  to  Zeao. 

rUL  Perseus. 

PEasBirt,  or  Paatst,  a  ton  ef  IVIfo  Vhg  of 
Macedoaia.    He  dittlngnitbed  kimttif  lifce  his 


atieii^ke  dedawd 


Co 


fktber,  by  hit  enmity  to  tke  1 
be  had  made  toifieieat  Mapanii 
war  agaiatt  them.  Hit  open 
weratlowand  injadidooi;  be 
and  resolatioo,  and  thoagh  ke  at  dnt  c 
some  advantagei  over  tbe  Boana  a 
bit  avarice  and  bit  timiditf  proved  i 
to  bit  caote.  When  Paalat  was  tppeiatoii 
the  command  ef  the  Roman  armies  ia  Maeed 
nia,  Perseas  showed  bit  inlbrinriiy  by  bia  in^ 
pnidcat  encampmenii,  and  wken  be  bed  «t  test 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  bit  ofioeta,  wba  reeoiA- 
mended  a  geueral  engagement,  and  draavm  ^ 
bit  fercet  near  the  waflt  of  Pydaa,  B.  C.  199,  tor 
wat  tbe  flrtt  wbo  ruined  bis  own  caoM,  nmd  br 
flyiag  at  tooa  at  tbe  battle  wat  begaa,  be  lef  4 
the  enemy  matten  of  tbe  deld.  Proa  T^ 
Peneot  led  to  Samotbnee,  bat  be 
discovered  in  his  obtcare  retreat,  and  I 
into  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
where  tbe  meannets  of  bit  bebaTkiar  ca 
him  to  ridienle,  and  not  to  mercy.  He  1 
ried  to  Rome,  and  Ungged  along  die  tirmete  af 
tbe  city  to  aden  tbe  triaaiph  of  tbt  fjnit^i 
Hit  Ibmily  were  aim  eipoeed  to  tbe  si|^  i 
Romaa  popalace,  wbo  shed  tears  on  vieaai 
dieir  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave,  a  aM 
wMo  MM  eMoaemiet  Heir  imioai  aiivi 
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t  all  0v«r  Itehf,  bj  the  greatnets  of  his  mi- 
ktuy  prepanitioos,  tnd  by  bu  bold  uodertakiogi. 
Peneaa  died  in  pritoo,  or  aceording  to  tone,  he 
WM  pat  to  a  shamcfel  death  the  first  year  of  hit 
captifity.  He  had  two  aont,  PhUip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  one  daogfater,  whose  aame  is  not 
known.  Alexander,  the  yoooger  of  these,  was 
hired  to  a  Roman  carpenter^  and  led  the  great- 
est part  of  bis  life  in  otMCority,  till  bis  ingenuity 
raised  him  to  notice.  He  was  afterwards  made 
oecretmy  to  the  senate.  £iv.  40,  he — JuHin. 
5S,e.  l,fcc.— Pfcil.  tn  Paulc.^fhr.  2,  c.  12. 
— Pnperi.  4,  el.  12,  v.  89. 

PsasiA,  a  eeiebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  which 
in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the  Hettes- 
peat  to  the  Indus,  aborc  2800  miles,  and  from 
Poatus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  above  2000 
niles.  .  As  a  province,  Persia  was  but  smalt, 
and  according  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy,  it 
waa  bounded  on  the  north  by  Media,  west  by 
Snsiana,  south  by  the  Penihn  gulf,  aad  east  by 
CTarmaaia.    The  empire  of  Persia,  or  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  was  first  founded  by  Cyms  the 
Great,  about  659  years  before  the  christian 
era,  and  under  the  succeeding  mooarebs  it  be- 
come one  of  the  most  considerable  and  powerful 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.    The  kings  of  Persia 
bepn  to  reign  in  the  following  order:  Gyrus, 
B.  C.  659:  Cftmbyses,  529:  and  after  the  usur- 
pation of  Smerdis  for  1  months,  Darius  521: 
Xerset  the  Great  485:  Artabanus  7  months, 
and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  4$4:  Xerxes  11. 
436:   Sogdianus  7  months,  424:  Darius  II.  or 
Nothua  428:  Artaxerxes  II.  or  Memnoo  404: 
Artaaerzes  HI.  or  Oebus,  858:  Aries  or  Arogus 
9S7,  aad  Darius  III.  or  Codomanus,  885,  who 
waaeoaqnered  by  Alexander  Ihe  Great  881. 
The  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by 
Ihc  Macedonians  was  easily  effected,  and  from 
thmi  time   Persia  became    tribotaiy    to   the 
Greeka.    After  the  death  of  Alexander,  when 
Ihe  Macedonian  empire  was  divided  among  the 
officers  of  the  deceased  conqueror,  Seleucus 
Nicaoor  made  himself  master  of  the  Persian 
jNnaviaees,  till  the  revolt  of  the  Parthiaos  intro- 
doced  new  revolutions  in  the  east.    Persia  was 
partly  reconquered  from  the  Greeks,  aad  re- 
mained tributary  to  the  Parthiaos  fbr  near  600 
veatvi.     After  this  the  sovereignty  was  again 
placed  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  by  there- 
volt  of  Artaxerxes,  a  common  soldier,  A.  D. 
229,  who  became  the  founder  of  the  second 
Panian  monarchy,  which  proved  so  iaimical  to 
ihe  power  of  the  Roman  emperors.    In  (heir 
natianal  character,  the  Persians  were  warlike; 
tbey  were  early  taught  to  ride,  aad  to  handle  the 
liow,  and  by  the  manly  exercises  of  hunting, 
Ibcy  were  mured  to  liear  the  toils  and  fatigues 
«r  a  oiilitary  life.    Their  national  valour,  how- 
ever, soon  degenerated,  and  their  want  of  em- 
ploynent  at  Irame  soon  rendered  them  unfit  for 
arar.    la  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  when  the  empire 
of  Persia  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  a 
mmall  amnher  of  Greeks  were  enabled  repeat- 
edly to  repel  for  three  successive  days,  an  al- 
snest  ianumerable  army.    This  eelebraited  ac- 
ftioa,  which  happened  at  Thermepylss,  shows  in 
4a  strong  light  the  superiorihf  of  the  Grecian  sol- 
^acra  over  tha  Paniaot.  and  the  battles  that  be- 


fore, and  a  short  time  after,  were  fought  betweea 
the  two  nations  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  Piataa, 
and  Mycale,  are  again  an  incootestible  proof 
that  these  Asiatics  had  more  reliance  upon  their 
numbers  and  upon  the  splendour  and  richness  of 
their  arms,  than  upon  the  valour  and  the  disci- 
pline of  (heir  troops.  Their  custom,  too  prevalent 
amoag  the  eastens  nations,  of  introducing  luxury 
into  the  camp,  proved  also  in  some  measure  de- 
structive to  their  military  repulatkm,  and  Ihe 
view  which  the  ancienU  give  us  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  of  his  cooks,  »tageKlancers,  eonei^ines, 
musicians,  and  perfumers,  is  no  very  favourable 
sign  of  the  sagacity  of  a  monarch,  who  by4iis  nod, 
could  command  millions  of  men  to  flock  to  his 
ttandard.     In  their  religion  the  Persians  were 
veiy  sopersiitiotts,  they  paid  the  greatest  vena- 
ration  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  aad  the  stars,  and 
'  they  offered  sacrifices  to  fire,  but  the  supreme 
'<  deity  was  never  represented  by  statues  among 
!  them.  They  permitted  polygamy,  and  it  was  an 
I  incest  among  them  to  many  a  sister,  or  a  mo- 
I  ther.  In  their  punishments  they  were  extremely  - 
!  severe,  even  to  barbarity.    Tb^  monarchs  a^ 
I  ways  appeared  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  dig- 
\  nity;  his  person  was  attended  by  a  guard  of 
I  15,000  men,  and  be  had  besides,  a  body  of 
10,000  chosen  horsemen,  called  immorttU,    He 
I  styled  himself,  like  the  rest  of  the  eastern  mo- 
i  narchs,  the  king  of  kings,  as  expressive  of  his 
'  greatneiis  and  his  power.    The  Persians  were 
'  formerly  called  Cep&enes,  Jkh^vmetiionti  and 
JMai,  and  they  are  often  confounded  with  the 
Partlilans  by  the  ancient  poet«.      They    re- 
ceived the  name  of  Persians  from  Perses  the 
son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  settled  among  them.    Persepolis  was 
the  capital  of  the  country.  Cwrt.  4,  c.  14, 1. 6, 
c.  8 — Ptui.  in  JhlMX,  JiUx,  SLc—^ela,  1, 
&c.— Sfra6.  2,  U.—Xmopk.  Cyr<fp.-^Heroda. 
1,  c.  125,&c— .SpoUod.  2.^Mmeel.  28. 

PRaslcDM  MAac,  or  Pcasicus  Surus,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  coast  of  Persia  and 
Arabia,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Balgcru, 

Peasis,  a  province  of  Persia  bounded  by 
Media,  Carmania,  Susiana,  and  \he  Persian 
gulf.    It  is  often  taken  for  Penia  itself. 

AvLus  Persius  Placcus,  a  Latin  poet  of 
Volaterrse-  He  was  of  an  equestrian  famil^, 
aad  he  made  himself  known  by  his  iotimacy 
with  the  most  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age. 
The  eariy  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  bis  native 
town,  and  at  the  a^  of  sixteen  be  was  removed 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy  under 
Comutus  the  celebrated  stoic.  He  aUo  rcceiv- 
ed  the  instructions  of  Palemon  tbe  grammarian, 
and  Virginius  the  rhetorician.  Naturally  of  a 
mild  disposition,  bis  characUr  was  nnimpeaoh- 
ed,  his  modesty  remarkable,  and  his  benevo- 
lence universally  admired.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  bis  satirical  humour,  and  made  the 
faults  of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his  age  the 
subject  of  his  poems.  He  did  not  even  spare 
Nero,  and  the  more  effectually  to  cipose  tbe 
emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introduced  into  bis 
satires  some  of  his  verses.  Tbe  iofrva  mUnQh 
Umeia  mpUnmt  wrmta  5om5is,  with  the  three 
following  verses,  are  Nero's  according  to  >ome. 
Bnt  though  he  was  so  severe  upon  the  vicious 
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tttd  ignortnt,  he  did  not  forget  hii  Aieodikip 
for  Corniituf,  aod  be  showed  bia  regard  for  bis 
cbeneter  and  nbilltiei  by  aakiag  roentioo  ol  hit 
nnme  with  great  propriety  to  hit  tatlrei.  It  was 
by  the  advice  of  hit  learned  preceptor  that  he 
correeted  one  of  hit  poemi  in  which  he  bad  com- 
pared Nero  to  Midat,  aod  at  hit  repreieatation 
he  altei*ed  the  words  JmricuUu  atmi  Mida  rex 
Acfref,  into  ^urkviei  anm  ^  now  Met?  Per> 
this  died  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D. 
6f ,  and  left  all  his  books,  which  consisted  of 
seven  hondred  volnmet,  and  a  large  tnai  of  d<^ 
oey,  to  hit  preceptor,  bot  Comatot  only  accept- 
ed the  books,  and  re(ar»ed  the  money  to  the 
sisters  and  friends  of  4be  deceased.  The  satires 
of  Persios  are  six  in  number,  blamed  by 
some  for  obseority  of  style  aod  of  langnage. 
Bot  though  they  may  appear  almost  nnintelligi- 
Ue  to  some,  ft  ou^t  to  be  remembered  (hat 
they  were  read  with  pleasure  and  with  avidity 
by  bis  contemporaries*  and  that  the  only  diffi- 
culties which  now  appear  to  the  modems,  arise 
ih>m  their  not  knowing  the  various  characters 
which  they  described,  the  vices  which  they  lash- 
ed, and  the  errors  which  they  censured.  The 
tatiret  of  Fortius  are  generally  printed  with 
those  of  Juvenal,  the  best  editions  of  which  will 
be  found  to  be  Uennin.  4to.  L.  B.  1696,  and 
Hawkev,  Itmo.  Dublin  1146.  The  best  edi- 
ffon  of  Versios,  separate,  is  that  of  Meric  Oat- 
nbon,  12mo.  Lond.  1641.  Jtforliai.— I^M^nlU. 
10,  c.  1 — Jhigwi.  deM9gi$t,  d.^Laetani.^^ 
A  man  whose  quarrel  with  Rupilios  is  mention- 
ed in  a  ridiculous  manner  by  Herat.  Sat,  1.  He 
is  called  H^fhHia,  at  being  son  of  a  Greek  by 
a  Roman  woman. 

PkstYvax,  Publius  Helvius,  a  Roman  em- 
peror after  the  death  of  Commodes.  He  was 
descended  from  an  obscure  family,  aod,  like  his 
Aither,  who  was  either  a  slave  or  the  son  of  a 
manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  followed 
tfie  mean  employment  of  drjing  wood  and 
making  charcoal.  His  indigence,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  indeed  he  was  for  some  time  em- 
ployed in  teaching  a  number  of  pupils  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages  in  Etrtirta.  He  left  this 
laborious  profession  for  a  military  life,  and  by  his 
valour  and  intrepidity  hegradually  rose  to  offices 
of  the  hi|^ett  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  by  M.  Aurelius  for  his  eminent  services. 
He  was  afterwardt  entrotted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Mcesta,  and  at  last  he  presided  over 
the  city  of  Rome  at  governor.  When  Commo- 
dus  was  murdered,  Pertinax  was  universally 
selected  to  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
his  refusal,  and  the  plea  of  old  a^e  and  iaoreas- 
ing  taArmities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  saluted 
emperor,  and  Augustus.  He  acquiesced  with 
reluctance,  but  his  mildness,  his  economy,  and 
the  popularity  of  his  administration,  convinced 
the  senate  and  the  people  of  the  prudence  and 
the  justice  of  their  choice.  He  forbad  his 
name  to  be  inscribed  on  such  places  or  eslatet 
as  were  part  of  the  imperial  donain,  and  ex- 
claimed that  they  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to 
the  public.  He  melted  all  the  silver  statues 
which  bad  been  raised  to  bis  viciont  predeces- 
sori  and  he  exposed  to  public  sale  all  hit  eon- 


cttbinet,  hit  herMf,  hit  anne.  end  all  the  in* 
stromeats  of  his  pleaauve  and  extravagaaoe. 
With  the  money  raited  from  thete  he  enrichtd 
the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to  aboiisb  ali  dm 
taxes  which  Commodes  bad  laid  oa  the  rirtn, 
ports,  and  highways  through  the  empire.  Thia 
patriotic  administration  gained  him  the  afftetiQit 
of  the  worthiest  and  most  disceniing  of  his  sub- 
jects, bat  the  extravagant  and  luxurioos  niied 
their  clamours  against  him,  aod  when  I'ertinix 
attempted  to  introduce  among  (he  pretoriaa 
guards  that  discipline  which  was  so  oeceatsiy 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranqoilliiy  of  Rome, 
the  flames  of  rebellioa  were  kindled,  aod  (he 
minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated.  Percioax 
was  apprised  of  this  mutiny,  bot  he  refused  te 
fly  at  the  boor  of  danger.  He  scorned  the  ad- 
vice of  his  fiiends  who  wished  him  to  withdraw 
(inm  the  impemfing  storm,  and  he  unexpectedly 
appeared  before  the  seditions  pretorians,  and 
without  fear  or  concern,  boldly  asked  them 
whether  they,  who  were  hound  to  defend  the 
person  of  their  prince  and  eaiperor,  were  come 
to  betray  him  and  to  shed  his  blood.  His  un- 
daonted  assurance  and  his  intrepidity  would 
have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  soldicn 
had  already  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the 
most  seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  javelin 
at  the  emperor's  breast,  exclaiming,  tkt  toUun 
tend  you  this.  The  rest  immediately  followed 
the  example,  and  Pertinax,  muffling  np  hit  head 
and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  bit  dr%th, 
remained  unmoved,  and  was  instantly  despatEhr 
ed.  His  head  was  cut  offend  carried  upon  the 
point  of  a  spear  as  in  triumph  to  the  cmnpu 
This  happened  on  the  f  8th  of  Maf«b,  A.  D. 
193.  Pertinax  reigned  only  81  daya,  and  hit 
death  was  the  more  universally  lamented  as  il 
proceeded  from  a  seditious  tumult,  and  rob- 
bed the  Roman  empire  of  a  wise,  virtoow, 
and  benevolent  emperor.  I>io. — flertdimi. 
CapUol. 

PaaruNDA,  a  goddett  at  Ronte,  who  pteii- 
ded  over  the  contommation  of  marriage.     Her 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  the  bridal  rhaaa 
her.     Vmno.  epud  Aug,  Cw.  D.  9»  c.  9. 

PudsiA,  now  Pervgia,  an  ancient  tosm  of 
Etruria  on  the  Tiber,  buiJt  by  Oenot.  .L^  Ai»- 
tonius  was  besieged  there  by  Angustut,  mod 
obliged  to  turrender.  StrA,  b. — Lucmi  I,  ▼. 
41.— Polerc.  t,  c  14.— lie.  9,  e.  SI,  1. 10,  c. 
SO  and  SI. 

PxtcBHNnTt.  Vid.  Niger. A  bmb  inti- 
mate with  Cicero. 

PbssInus  inntU)^  a  town  of  Pbiygin,  tslicre 
Atys,  as  some  suppose,  was  buried.  It  it  pax^ 
tieularly  famout  for  a  temple  and  a  atntae  of 
the  goddett  Cybele,  who  wat  from  thene*  emit- 
ed  i^essimmlto.  S(ra6.  IS.— Pm».  ^7,  c  11.— 
Lsv.  29,c.  10  and  11. 

PbtXlia,  a  town  of  Euboea. 

PaTXttrs,  a  man  killed  by  Pertem  at  the 
court  of  Cepbeut.,    Ovid,  Met.  6,  v.  1 16. 

Petelia,  or  FBTEI.LIA,  a  town.  FiiL  Petilia. 

PETELliruvLAcut,  a  lake  near  one  of  Ibe 
gates  of  Rome.    Uv.  6,  c.  20. 

Pbteow,  a  town  ef  Bmotia.  Stat.  Tkth»  ?. 
V.  SS3.— j5<rah.  9. 

Pbtbvi,  a  ton  of  Oraeua   and'graBdwo  «f 
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He  KJgned  in  Attics,  wd  be- 
^etme  Atber  of  MeeestbeiMf  who  wtot  with  Ike 
Gfeekt  to  (be  Trojan  war.  He  it  refweiebted 
bj  some  of  the  aocients  at  a  moaiter,  hatf  a 
Mao  and  half  a  beatt  JipoUod.  9,  e.  10.^ 
Pmu$.  10,c.  85. 

PsTiuA,  BOW  Sirongolij  a  town  of  Magna 
Grecia,  the  capital  of  Lacania,  built  or  fw- 
haps  only  repaired  by  Philoctetes,  who,  after 
bis  rettim  from  (he  Trojao  war,  left  bis  eoaotiy, 
Melibcea,  because  bis  sobjeots  had  refolted. 
«Wrl<i,  e,  c.  4.->Lir.  23,  c.  SO.^rirg.  JEn.  S, 
▼.  40i.^Slr<A,  6. 

Pktilia  lex  was  eDtcled  by  Petilias  the  tri> 
boiie,  to  make  an  inquiry  and  to  kaowhow  mooh 
money  bad  been  obtained  from  the  couqnetts 
ofer  king  Antior bus. 

Pbtiui,  two  tribunes  who  aeeased  Scipio 
Afrieanas  of  extortion.     He  was  acquitted. 

PETiLftJS,  a  prxtor,  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  to  bum  the  books  which  had  been 
found  in  Numa^s  torab,  about  400  years  after 
Ills  death.  His  advice  was  followed. '  Ptvt.  in 
•Vwm A  plebeian  decemvir,  &c. A  go- 
vernor of  the  capitol,  who  stole  away  the  trea- 
aures  entrusted  tu  his  care.  He  was  accused, 
bat,  though  guilty,  he  was  acquitted  as  being 
the  friend  of  Augustus.  Horal.  1,  Sat.  4,  t. 
94. 

Petosiris,  a  celebrated  mathematieian  of 
Egypt.    Jvv.  6,  V.  660. 

Pbtra,  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petrasa. 
Sirdb.  16.— A  town  of  Sicily,  neai-  Uybia, 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  Petrini  Sf  Petren- 

CM A  (own  of  Thrace.  JJv.  40,  c.  22. 

Another  of /Pieria  in  Macedonia. Uv.  39, 

c.  26 — Cie.  in  Vtrr.  1,  c.  39. ^An  elevated 

place  near  Dynhachium.   Lttam,  6,  v.  16  and 

70 — Cos,  Civ.  3,  c.  42. ^Another  in  £lis.  i 

——Another  near  Corinth. 

PsTBjBA,  one  of  the  Oceanidei.  Henod,  Th.  \ 
■  ■  A  part  of  Arabia,  which  has  Syria  at  the 
east,  Egypt  on  the  west,  Palestine  on  the  north, 
and  Arabia  Felix  at  the  sooth.  This  part  of 
Arabia  was  rocky,  whence  it  has  reeeived  its 
name.  It  was  for  the  most  part  also  covered 
with  barren  sands,  and  was  interspersed  with 
fome  fruitful  spots.  Its  capital  was  called  Petra. 

Pbtreius,  a  Roman  soldier  who  killed  his 
tribane  during  the  Cimbriaa  wars,  because  be 
iMsitaled  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  reward- 
ed for  his  valour  with  a  crown  of  grass.    Plin. 

t2f  c.  6. A  lieutenant  of  C.  Antonios  wfao 

defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  took  the 
part  of  Pompey  against  Jullns  Csesar.  When 
CsBsar  had  been  victorious  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  Petreitts,  who  had  retired  into  Arrica, 
attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  fighting  with 
bis  friend  king  Joba  in  single  combat.  Joba 
was  killed  first,  and  Petreios  obliiired  one  of  Jiis 
alaves  to  run  him  through.     SaUvui.  CalU. — 

wAppiem. — CdM.  1.  Civ. A  centurion  in  Csb- 

sar^s  army  in  Gaul,  &c.   Some  read  Petronios. 

PETalmrii,  a  town  of  Campania.  Herat.  1, 
cp.  6,  V.  5. 

Peteocoiui,  (he  Hihabitaots  of  the  modem 
town  of  Perigord  in  France.  Cm.  IjB.G.c. 
15.  * 


PBTttiMia,(ha«ifeofTilayiat.  3Wit.Jlnl. 
2,  e.  64. 

Pavaoinvs,  a  gDveraor  of  Egypt  appointed 
to  neeeed  GaUai.  He  behatad  with  |^t  ba- 
manttjr  to  the  ^wa,  aad  made  war  againat  Caa- 

dape  qoeen  of  Ethiopia.    An*.  11. A  la- 

Toarite  of  Nera,  pot  to  death  by  Galba«  ■  A 
fovemor  of  Britaia.^-^-A  tribane  killed  in 
Partbia  irith  Grassat.— — A  man  baaisbed  bj 
Mero  to  the  Cydadet,  when  Piso^s  conspiraigr 

was  discovered.     Tadt.  »aim»  16. A  govei^ 

nor  of  Britain  in  Nero's  reign.    He  watimt  to 

death  by  Galba's  orders..^ ^Maximus,  a  B»- 

man  emperor.     Fid.  Maximus. ^Arbiter,  a 

ibvoorito  of  the  easperor  Nero,  and  one  of  the 
aunistert  aad  associates  of  all  his  pleasares  and 
bis  debauchery.  He  was  naturally  fond  of  plea* 
sore  and  efieminate,  and  he  passed  his  whole 
nights  in  revels  and  the  days  in  sleep.     He  in- 
dulged himself  in  all  the  delights  and  gayetias 
of  life,  bat  thoogfa  he  was  the  most  voluptooas 
of  (be  age,  yet  he  asoderated  his  pleasares,  and 
wished  to  appear  carioos  and  refined  in  luxary 
and  exhravagance.  Whatever  he  did  seemed  to 
be  performed  with  an  air  of  uneoncem  and  ne- 
gligence: he  was  albble  in  bis  behaviour,  and 
his  witticisms  and  satirical  remarks  appeaiad 
artless  and  nataral.    He  was  appointed  pro- 
consul of  Bithyala,  and  aflerwards  he  was  le* 
waided  with  the  consulship,  in  both  of  whicb 
honoarable  employments  he  behaved  with  all 
(he  dignity  which  became  one  of  the  successors 
of  a  Bratus  or  a  Seipio.     With  his  office  he 
laid  down  his  artificial  gravity,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  pnraait  of  pleasure;  the  emperor 
became  more  attached  to  him,  and  seemed 
fonder  of  his  company,  but  he  dk)  not  long  en- 
joy the  imperial  favours.    Tigellinns,  likewlsa 
one  of  Nero*s  favoaritos,  jealous  of  his  Aime, . 
qccused  him  of  eoaspiriog  against  (be  emperor's 
life.    The  accasa(ion  was  credited,  and  Petro- 
nios immediately  resolved  to  withdraw  himself 
from  Nera*s  pnnishment  by  a  voluntary  death. 
This  was  performed  in  a  manner  altogether  an- 
preeedented,  A.  D.  66.    Petronius  ordered  his 
veins  to  be  opened,  but  without  the  eageraam 
of  terminating  his  agonies,  he  had  (hero  closed 
at  intervals.    Some  tinte  after  they  were  open- 
ed, and  as  if  he  wished  to  die  in  the  same  cara- 
less  and  uaeoaeemed  manner  as  he  bad  lived, 
he  passed  bis  time  in  diseoursing  with  his  friends 
upon  trifles,  and  listened  with  the  greatest  avi- 
dity to  love  verses,  amusing  stories,  or  l>*gb- 
able  epigrams.    Sometimes  he  manumitted  ak 
slaTes  or  pomshed  them  with  stripes,    la  this 
lodicrous  manner  he  spent  his  last  moments,  till 
natore  was  exhausted,  aad  before  he  expired 
he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  emperor,  io  which  he 
had  described  with  a  masterly  band  his  noctar- 
nal  extravagances,  and  the  daily  imparities  of 
his  actions.    This  letter  was  carefully  sealed, 
and  after  be  had  conveyed  it  privately  to  tba 
emperor,  Petronina  broke  his  signet,  that  k 
might  not  after  his  death  become  a  snare  to  tba 
innocent.     Petronios  distingaisbed  himself  by 
his  writings  as  well  as  by  his  luxury  and  volup- 
tuoosnesB.    He  is  the  author  of  many  elegant 
bat  obscene  compositions  still  extent,  among  * 
wbicbiaapoeM  on  the  dvil  wars  of  Pompey 
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and  Caesar,  superior  in  some  respects  to  the 
Pharsttlia  or  Lucau.  There  is  alio  the  Teast  of 
TnoMieion,  in  which  he  painU  with  too  much 
liceiUioHsness  the  pleaseres  and  the  debauche- 
ries of  a  corropted  court  and  o^  ao  citraTagant 
mooarch^— reflections  oo  the  instability  of  hu- 
man life a  poem  oo  the  vanity  of  dreams 

another  oo  the  education  of  the  Roman 

youth two  treatises,  &c.    The  best  editions 

of  Fetrooius  are  those  of  fiorman,  4to.  Utr. 
1109,  sod  Reinesios,  8vo.  17$1. 

pKTTras,  a  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the 
poet  addressed  his  eleventh  epode. 
Fetus,  an  architect.  Vid.  Satyrus. 
PEi;ca,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  (he 
Danube  The  inhabitants  are  called  Peuca, 
and  PtuemL  Strab,  1 — Luem,  S,  ?.  t02.— 
Plin  4.  c.  12 

Fbuccstks,  a  Maoedooian  set  over  Egypt 
by  Alexander.  He  received  Persia  at  the  ge- 
neral division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the 
king's  death.  He  behaved  with  groat  coward- 
ice after  he  bad  joined  himself  to  Eumenes. 

C.  A«p.  in  £tt}ii.— P/tt/.— CtiH.  4,  c.  8 

An  island  which  was  visited  by  the  Argonauts 
at  their  return  from  the  conquest  of  the  golden 
fleece. 

PEociTiA,  a  part  of  Macna  Grxcia  to  Italy, 
at  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Tareotum,  between 
the  Apennines  and  Lucania,  called  also  ^fesopta 
and  Calabria.  It  received  its  name  from  Peu- 
cetus  the  son  of  Lycaon  of  Arcadia.  Strab.  6. 
--Piin  3,  c.  l\.^Offid.Mei.  14,  v.  US.— 
Pmu  10,  c.  13. 

PErciNi,  a  nation  of  Geimany,  called  also 
B§ttemm.     Tttdt,  de  Oerm.  46. 
FbucolIus,  an  officer  who  conspired  with 

Dymuus  against  Alexander's  life.  Ctir<-  6. 

Another,  set  over  Sogdiana.    Id.  7 . 

PBxouoaus,  a  governor  of  Caria,  who  offer- 
ed to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Aridsus 
the  illegitimate  son  of  t^hilip     Pha, 

Pbacium,  a  town  of  Tbessaly.  Lie,  32,  c. 
13,  I.  36,  c.  IS. 

Phacusa,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

Phjea,  a  celebrated  sow  which  infested  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cfbmyon.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Theseus  as  he  was  travelling  fh>m  Trmzene 
to  .Athens  to  make  himself  known  to  his  father. 
Some  supposed  that  the  boar  of  Calydon  sprang 
from  this  sow.  Phxa,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, was  no  other  than  a  woman  who  prosti- 
tuted herself  to  straneers,  whom  she  murdered, 
and  afterwards  plundered.  PIW.  in  Tkef — 
StnA.B. 

Phaacia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Seheria, 
and  afterwards  Coretfra.  The  inhabitants,  call- 
ed PkaaciMy  were  a  luxurious  and  dissolute  peo- 
ple, for  which  reason  a  glutton  was  generally 
stigmatised  by  the  ep<thet  of  Phaax,  When 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Phse- 
«cia,  Alcinous  was  then  king  of  the  island, 
whose  gardens  have  been  greatly  celebrated. 
Iforat.  1,  ep.  16,  v.  24  ^Ovid,  Met,  13,  t.  719. 
r  ^Slrab  6  and  7 — Propert  S,  el.  2,  v.  18. 
Pbjkax,  ao  inbabKaot  of  the  island  of  Phaea- 
cia.    [Vid.  Pheacia.]       -A  man  who  sailed 


vrtth  Theseus  to  Crete. An  AfbeaiM  ^Ao 

opposed  Alcibiades  hi  his  administration. 

Phjbcasia,  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  £g»> 
an.    PUn.  4,  c.  12. 

PHJBDiMVB,  one  of  Niobe's  children,  dpai- 
lod,  3,  c  6. A  Macedonian  general  who  be- 
trayed Eumenes  to  Antigonus.— ^A  cdebrsted 
courier  of  Greece.    StaL  6. 

Phjbdon,  an  Athenian  pot  to  death  by  Che 
30  tyrants.  His  daughters,  to  escape  the  op- 
pressors and  preserve   their  chastity,   threw 

themselves  together  into  a  well. A  disciple 

of  Socrates.  He  had  been  seized  by  piratef  m 
his  younger  days,  and  the  philosopher,  who 
seemed  to  discover  something  uncommon  and 
promising  in  his  countenance,  bought  4iis  liberty 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever  after  esteemed 
him.  Pbcdon,  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  re- 
turned to  Elis,  his  native  country,  whero  lie 
founded  a  sect  of  philosophers  catted  Eleon. 
The  name  of  Phaedoo  is  .affixed  to  one  of  the 
dialogues  of  Plato.    JIfocro*.  Sat  l,c.  II.— 

Piog. An  archon  at  Athens,  when  the  Adie- 

nians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  remove  the 
bones  of  Theseus  to  Attica.    Pint,  m  TVs. 

Pbjbdra,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Paia- 
phae,  who  married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon.  They 
had  already  lived  for  some  time  in  conjugal 
(elicity,  when  Venus,  who  hated  all  the  desceo- 
danU  of  Apollo,  because  that  god  had  discovend 
her  amours  with  Mars,  inspired  Phsdra  with 
an  unconquerable  passion  for  Hippolytns  the 
son  of  Tbeseos,  by  the  amszon  Hippolyte.  This 
shameful  passion  Pfaaedra  long  attempted  to 
stifle,  but  in  vain:  and  therefore,  in  Che  absence 
of  Theseus,  she  addressed  Hippolytos  with  all 
tbe  impatience  of  a  desponding  lover.     Uippo- 
lytus  rejected  her  with  horror  and  disdaia;  but 
Fhsedra,  incensed  on  account  of  tbe  receptioo 
she  bad  met,  resolved  to  punish  his  coldness  SAd 
refusal.    At  the  return  of  Theseus  ^  accused 
Hippolytos  of  (attempts  upon  her  virtue.    The 
credulous  father  listened  to  (he  accusation,  and 
without  hearing  the  defence  of  Hippolytns,  be 
banished  bim  from  bis  kingdom,  and  implored 
Neptune,  wbo/  had  promised  to  grant  three  of 
his  requests,  to  punish  bim  in  some  exenipfary 
manner.     As  Hippotytus  fled  from  Acbeos,  fan 
horses  were  suddenly  terrified  by  a  buge  sea- 
monster,  which  Neptune  had  sent  on  the  sbore. 
He  was  dragged  through  precipices  and  over 
rocks,  and  he  was  trampled  under  tbe  feet  of 
his  horses,  and  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  bis 
chariot    When  the  tragical  end  of  Hippolytu 
was  known  at  Athens,  Phanlra  confessed  ber 
crime,  and  hung  herself  in  despair,  unable  to 
survive  one  whose  death  .her  wirkedDe«.s  9asi 
guilt  had  occasioned.  The  death  of  Hippolytufi. 
and  the  infamoos  passiou  of  Phsdra,  are  die 
subject  of  one  of  tbe  tragedies  of  Euripidei, 
and  of  Seneca.     Phsedra  was  buried  at  Trce- 
zene,  where  her  tomb  was  still  seen  in  tbe  ags 
of  the  geographer  PaOsanias,  near  the  temple  ef 
Venus,  which  she  had  built  to  render  tbe   god- 
dess favourable  to  her  incestuous  pa»sicm.  Tbna 
was  near  her  tomb  a  myrtle,  whose  leaves  were 
all  full  of  small  holes,  and  it  was  reported,  tbal 
Phsdra  bad  doae  this  widi  a  hahr  pm,  wbeii  tbi 
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T«lien«ftce  of  ker  panion'  bad  randared  her 

neiaacboly  and  almoit  desperate.  Sbe  was  re- 
prtieoteU  in  a  paiatiDg  in  ApoUo's  temple  at 
Detphi,  as  tuspeuUed  by  a  curd,  and  balaociag 
henelf  in  the  .air,  wbile  ber  lister  Ariatlne  stood 
near  to  her,  and  fixed  ber  eyes  upon  ber;  a  de- 
licate idea,  by  wbich  the  j^enius  of  the  artist 
intimated  her  melancholy  end.  J^ut,  in  Tket- 
— Poiu.  1,  c.  i2,  I.  2,  c.  S2,-'DUtd,  4.— 
H^gim.  fab.  41  and  243.— furip.  Sanee.  & 
in  H^ppol.'-rvg.  JEn,  6,  t.  446.— Ovid,  iie- 
rptd.  4. 

Fbxdria,  a  Tillage  of  Arcadia.  Pma.  8, 
c.  36. 

PuiEDRus,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates. 
CicdeMU.  D,  1. An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher.  A  Tbracian  who  became  one  of  the 

freedmen  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He  trans- 
Jated  into  iambic  ?erses,  the  fubles  of  J£sop,  in 
the  reigu  of  the  emperor  Tiberiut.  Tbey  are 
divided  into  five  books,  valuable  for  their  pre- 
cision, parity,  elegante,  and  simplicity.  Tbey 
remnined  long  buried  in  oblivion,  till  they  were 
discovered  in  the  library  of  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims,  and  published  by  Peter  Pithoo,  a 
Frencliman,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
Phxdrus  was  for  some  time  persecuted  by  Se- 
janus,  because  this  corrupt  minister  believed 
that  he  was  satirized  and  abused  in  the  enco- 
miums which  the  poet  every  where  pays  to 
Tirtue.  The  best  editions  of  1  biedros  are  those 
of  Burman,  4to.  Leyd.  1121;  Huogstraten,  4to. 
Amst.  1101,  and  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1164. 

Phjiotma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discuvered  ibat  Soienlis,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  at  the  dealh-  of  Cambyses,  was 
an  impostor.     Herodot.  S,  c  69. 

Pbjiuomoe,  a  oriestess  of  Apollo. 

Ph.«mar£te,  the  mother  of  tbe  philosopher 
Soa-ates.    She  was  a  midwife  by  profession. 

TBiBNiAs,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  disciple 
•f  Ari&toUe.  He  wrote  an  histoiy  of  tyrants. 
JHog,  LaerL 

Phjkmka,  one  of  the  two  Graces  worshipped 
at  Sparta,  together  wiih  her  sister  Clita.  La- 
cedsmun  first  paid  them  particular  honour. 
Paw,  9,  c.  3d. 

Pbanmis,  a  famous  prophetess  in  the  ^e 
•f  Antiocfaus.    Pons.  10,  c.  15. 

PBiESANA,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Phastum ,  a  town  of  Crete.  Horn.  Od,  S,  v. 
296. Another  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  36,  c  IS. 

Pha2ton,  a  son  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus,  and 
Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  son 
of  Cepbalus  and  Aurora,  according  to  Uesiod 
and  I'ausanias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus.  He  is,  however,  more 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  Phoe- 
bus and  Clymene.  Phaeton  was  naturally  of 
a  lively  disposition,  and  a  handsome  figure. 
Venus  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  entrusted 
liini  with  tbe  care  of  one  of  her  temples.  This 
dlistiDgutshed  favour  of  tbe  go<Idcss  rendered 
bim  vain  and  aspiring;  and  when  Epaphos,  the 
SOD  of  lo,  had  told  him,  to  check  bis  pride,  that 
lie  was  not  the  son  of  Phoebus,  Phaeton  resolved 
to  know  his  true  origin,  and  at  tbe  instigation 
of  his  mother,  he  visited  the  palace  of  tbe 
sun.  He  begged  Phoebus,  that  if  be  really 
^vvere  his  fhther,  he  would  give  him  ineontestible 


prooft  of  hit  paternal  tendemesa,  and  conviaoe 

the  world  of  bis  legitimacy.    Phoebus  swore  by 
the  Styx,  that  he  woald  grant  him  whatever  he 
required,  and  no  sooner  was  the  oath  uttered, 
than  Phaelon  demanded  of  him  to  drive  hie 
chariot  for  one  day.    Phoebus  represenied  the 
impfoprie^  of  such  a  request,  and  the  dangers 
to  whiieb  it  would  expose  him;  but  in  vain;  and, 
as  the  oath  was  inviolable,  and  Phaeton  o|i- 
moved,  the  father  instructed  his  son  how  he 
was  to  proceed  in  his  way  through  the  regions 
of  the  air.     His  explicit  directions  were  for^ 
aotten,  or  little  attended  to;  and  no  sooner  had 
Phaeton  received  tbe  reins  from  his  father  than 
he  betrayed  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  to 
guide  the  chariot.    The  flying  horses  became 
sensible  of  the  confusion  of  their  driver,,  and 
immediately  departed  from  their  usual  track. 
Phaeton  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness,  and 
already  heaven  and  earth  were  threatened  with 
an  universal  conflagration,  when  Jupiter,  who 
had  perceived  tbe  disorder  of  the  horses  ol  the 
sun,  struck  the  rider  with  one  of  his  thunder- 
bolts, and  hurled  him  headlong  from  heaven, 
into  the  river  Po.    His  body,  consumed  with 
fire,  was  found  by  the  nymphs  of  the  place,  and 
honoured  with  a  decent  burial.    His  sisters 
mourned  bis  unhappy  end,  and  were  changed 
into  poplars  by  Jupiter.    [Fui.  I'haetooiiades.] 
Accordiug  to  the  poets,  while  Phaeton  was  un- 
skilfully driving  the  chariot  of  his  father,  the 
blood  of  the  £thiop  ians  was  dried  up,  and  their 
skin  became  black,  a  colour  which  is  still  pre- 
served among  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  torrid  zone.    The  territories  of 
Libya  were  also  parched  up,  according  to  the 
same  tradition,  on  account  of  their  too  great 
vicinity  to  the  sun;  and  ever  since,   Africa| 
unalile  to   recover  ber  original   verduie  and 
fruitfttlness,  has  exhibited  a  sandy  conntiy,  and 
uncultivated  waste.    According  to  those  who 
explain'this  poetical  fable,  Phaeton  was  a  li- 
gurian  prince,  who  studied  astronomy,  and  in 
whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po  was 
visited  with  uncommon  heats.    Tbe  horses  of 
the  sun  are  called  PkaetoniU  eqtA^  either  be^ 
cause  they  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  from 
the  Greek  word  ^<^Af'd-*i',)  which  expresses  the 
splendour  and  lustre  of  that  luminary.     Virg, 
^n,  6,  V.  106 — HesM.  Theog.  986.— Ovitf. 
Jd€t.  1,  fab.  17,  1.  t,  fab,  I,  ik^.^^^Uon,  4\ 
^rg  ^Horot.  4,  od.  U. — Senee,  in  Mtdttu-^ 
JlpoUod.^Hygin.  fab.  166. 

PuAiTOMTllDBS,     Or     i'HACTONTIStS,     the 

sisters  of  Phaeton,  who  were  changed  into  pop- 
lars by  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met,  2,  v.  346.  Fid. 
Heliades 

Phaetusa,  one  of  tbe  Heliades  changed  into 
poplars,  afier  tbe  death  of  their  brother  Phae- 
ton.    Ovid.  Jtfel.  2,  v.  346. 

Phjbos,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Phagesia,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  ob- 
served during  the  celebration  of  the  Diooysia.  U 
received  its  name  from  the  good  eating  and 


living  that  then  univenalty  prevailed,  ifoiyttf. 

Phalacmnb,  a  village  of  the  Sabioes,  where 
Yespasian  was  bom.     Suet.  Vup.  2. 

PHAL.B,  wooden  towers  at  Rome,  erected  in 
tbe  circus.    Juv.  6,  v.  689. 

PuAkaeus,  n  geoemi  ef  Pbooo,  against  the 
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Bteotians,  killed  at  the  battle  of  CkeroncHL 
£Hod.  16. 

Phalssia,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Paw.  8,  e. 
55. 

i'RALANMA,  a  towD  of  Ponlisbia.  Iw.  42, 
C.  64. 

PHALAWTHvSy  8  LacedttOioniaii,  who  fbond- 
ed  TareDtum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Par- 
thenix.  His  father^s  name  was  Araeas.  As 
he  went  to  Itniy  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast,  and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin,  and 
from  that  reason  there  was  a  dolphin  placed 
near  his  «t3tue  in  the  temple  or  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi. [Vid.  Parthenix.]  He  rcceited  diWne 
honours  after  death.  Jwlifi,  8,  c.  4. — Pata. 
10, c.  10.— f/ora<.  2,  od.  6,  v.  1 1— St/.  Ital.  II, 

y,  16. A  town  and  moontain  of  the  same 

name  in  Arcadia.    Paua.  8,  c.  35. 

PhIlXris,  a  tyrant  of  Agrlgentiim,  who 
made  ase  of  the  most  excruciating  torments  to 
punish  his  subjects  on  the  smallest  sospicion. 
Periilus  made  him  a  brazen  boll,  and  when  be 
bad  presented  it  to  Phalaris,  (he  tyrant  order- 
ed the  inventor  to  be  seized,  and  the  first  ex- 
periment to  be  made  on  his  body.  These  cru- 
elties did  not  long  remain  unretenged;  the  peo- 
ple of  Agrigentum  revolted  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  pat  him  to  death  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  tortured  Perilius  and  many  of 
his  subjecU  after  him,  B.  C.  552.  The  brazen 
bail  of  Phalaris  was  carried  by  Amilcar  to 
Carthage:  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Scipio, 
it  was  delivered  again  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentum  by  the  Romans.  There  are  now 
tome  letters  ettant,  written  by  a  certain  Abaris 
to  l^balaris,  with  their  respective  answers,  bat 
they  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  spurioos.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  the  learned  Boyle,  Oxoo. 
1718.  Cic.  in  Fen.  4,  ad  Mk.  7,  ep.  12, 
iioffic,  Z.^(Md,  de  Ari.^  Am.  1,  v.   668.— 

Ju\).  8,  V.  81.— P«n.  84,  c  8.— Diod. A 

Trojan,  killed  by  Tornus.     Vir^,  Xn,  9,  r. 
762. 

Phalarium,  a  citadel  of  Syracuse,  where 
|>balaris^s  bull  was  placed. 

PbalIros,  a  river  of  ficeotla,  ihlling  into 
the  Ccpbisus.    Paus.    9,  c.  34. 
pRALCiDOK,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Polyttn.  4. 
Phalsas,  a  philosopher  and  legislator,  &c. 
4rtsl. 
pHALEaxus  Dxmxtrius.     Vid.  Demetrins. 
Pbalkria,  a  town  of  Thessaly.    lAv.  52, 
c.  15. 

Phalbbis,  a  Corinthian  who  led  a  colony  to 
Epidamnas  from  Corcyra. 

Phalxrov,  or  Phalerum,  or  Phalera, 
(anim,)  or  PKdUrtya  portusj  an  ancient  har- 
bour of  Athens,  about  25  stadia  from  the  city, 
Which,  from  its  situation  and  smallness,  wu  not 

very  fit  for  the  reception  of  many  ships. A 

place  in  Thessaly. 

Phalerus,  a  son  of  Alcon,  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts.   Orphius. 

Pbalias,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Heliconis, 
daughter  of  Thestius.    JSpollod. 

PhallIca,  festivals  observed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their 
name  from  ^AWt  nmulaehntm  Ugneum  mem- 
hri  vtrilfff.    The  institution  originated  in  this:  i 


after  the  mmder  of  Oiirit,  hit  ma  tnaUe  to 
recovei'  among  the  other  limbs  the  privitifs  of 
her  hasband;  and  therefbre,  as  she  paid  parti* 
calar  honoor  to  every  part  of  bis  bo<l^,  she  di»> 
tiogoished  that  which  was  loot  with  more  bo- 
Door,  and  paid  it  more  attentioD.  lis  repre- 
sentation, called  phaiUu,  was  made  with  wood, 
and  carried  during  the  sacred  festivals  which 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  Osiris.  The  peo- 
ple held  it  in  the  greatest  veoeration;  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  emblem  of  fecaodtly,  aad 
the  mention  of  it  among  the  ancients  never 
conveyed  any  impure  thought  or  laseivioos  re- 
flectioo.  The  festivals  of  the  pkMu  were  imi- 
tated by  the  Greeks,  and  intromiced  into  Europe 
by  the  Athenians,  vvho  made  the  procession  of 
the  phaUtu  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Dio- 
nysia  of  the  god  of  wine.  Those  that  carried 
the  phallus,  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  were 
called  phaUopkori.  They  generally  appeared, 
among  the  Greeks,  besmeaned  with  the  dregs 
of  wine,  covered  with  skins  of  lambs,  andwear^ 
ing  on  their  heads  a  crown  of  ivy,  Lueian. 
de  Dad  Syr.-^PhU.  de  bid.  &  OWr.— fiwf.  1, 
c.  f. 

pRALYsitTB,  a  citizen  of  Naupaetvm,  who  re- 
covered his  sight  by  reading  a  letter  sent  him  by 
^sculapins.    Paus.  10,  cap.  utt. 

Phanjsus,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Chios,  famous  for  its  winev.  It  was  callied  af- 
ter a  king  of  the  same  name,  who  reigned  there. 
Uv.  36,  c.  43.— Fwy.  G.  2,  v.  98. 

Pranaraa,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.    Sirak. 

Phan AS,  a  famous  Mcssenian,  Bcc  who  died 
B.  C.  682. 

I^HANXs,  a  man  of  Halicaraassus,  who  tfed 
from  Amasis  king  of  Eg^pt,  to  the  cooit  of 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  advised, 
irhen  he  invaded  Egypt,  to  pan  tbnwgfa  Ara- 
bia.    Herodol.  3,  c.  4. 

PRAKETA,  a  (own  of  Epirus.  lit,  32,  c.  £3. 

PrakSclks,  an  elegiac  poat  of  Greece,  wbo 
wrote  a  poem  on  that  unnatural  sin  of  whicb 
Socrates  is  accused  by  some.  He  sapported 
that  Orpheus  had  been  the  first  who  di^raeed 
himself  by  that  filthy  iodulgeiice.  Some 
of  his'fragments  are  remaining.     Clan.  AUx. 

Phanodemus,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  the 
antiquities  of  Attica. 

Ph  ANT  ASIA,  a  daughter  of  Nicarcbaa  of 
Memphis,  in  Egypt  Some  have  supposed 
that  she  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and 
another  on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca, 
from  which  compositions  Homer  copied  the 
greatest  part  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyasey,  wrtien  be 
visited  Memphis,  where  they  were  depocitsd. 

Phanus,  a  son  of  Bacchus,  who  wma  aoBong 
the  Argonauts.    ApoUod. 

PRAON,  a  boatman  of  Mityleoe,  in  Leaboa. 
He  received  a  small  box  of  ointment  finom  Ve- 
nus, who  had  presented  herself  to  him  in  ibe 
form  of  an  old  woman,  to  be  carried  over  iDta 
Asia;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  bimseif 
with  what  the  box  contained,  be  became  oi>e  of 
the  most  beautiful  men  of  his  age .  Many  wcrf 
captivated  with  the  charms  of  Phacm,  and, 
among  othon,  Sappho,  tho  celebrated  poetesa 
Phaon  gave  hiop^seff  ojp^tc^y^^^  of  Sa|^ 


PH 
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pbfr'8  cmpwf,  kit,  however,  be  loon  coaceiv- 
ed  e  disdain  for  her,  and  Sappho,  mortiiied  at 
his  coldDe»t  threw  heneir  into  the  sea.  Some 
•aj  that  Phaon  was  beloved  by  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  who  eooeealed  bim  for  some  time  among 
lettuces.  iEiiao  says  that  Pbaoo  was  killed  by 
a  mao  a^ose  bed  he  was  defiling.  JEiim.  Y. 
H.  \%.-^0M.  HeroW.  21 — Pak^ihat.  de  in, 
c.  49 .dt/wn. — Lucian,  in  Sim-  &  PoUstr, 

Phaba,  a  town  of  Africa,  burnt  by  Scipio's 
ooldiers. 

PuAiucfoBs,  a  general  of  the  Lacedemonian 
fleet,  who  assisted  Diooysius,  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
tiJy,  against  the  Carthaginians.    Polytm.  2. 

Piiar;b,  or  Pber^e,  a  town  of  Crete.— — 
Another  in  Messcnia.  Paus^  4,  c.  80.  Vid. 
PhersB 

Phaeasmanes,  a  king  of  Iberia,  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus,  &c.     Tacit,  ^nn.  6,  c.  33. 

Pharax,  a  Lacedsmouian  ofiicer,  who  at' 
tempieu   (o  luake  himself  absolute  in  Sicily. 

\  Thessaliau,  whose  son,  called  Cyanip- 

pos,  married  a  beautiful  woman,  called  Leu- 
cone,   iTho  was   torn   to  pieces   by  his  dogs. 

Pbaris,  a  town  of  Laconia,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  PhariUz.    Paus,  3,  c.  30. 

A  son  jf  Mercury  and  Philodamea,  who  built 
Pbans  io  Messeoia.     Patu.  4,  e.  30. 

Pharu£cusa,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea, 
where  Julius  Cssar  was  seized  by  some  pirates. 

Suet  Caa,  4. Another,  where  was  shown 

Circe's  tomb.    Strab. 

FuARNASAZDS,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He  as- 
sifted  the  Lacedemonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians, aui)  gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly 
behaviour  and  Hupport.  His  conduct,  however, 
towards  Alcibiades,  was  of  the  most  perfidious 
nature,  and  he  did  not  scrapie  to  betray  to  his 
mortal  enemies  the  man  he  had  long  honoured 
with  his  friendship.    C.  .Yep.  in  .tfte  — Ptut. — 

An  officer  under  Eumenes. A  king*  of 

Iberia. 

PharnXce,  a  town  of  Pontus.  Plin.  6,  c  4. 

^The  mother  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Pontus. 

Suidas. 

Pharnaces,  a  son  of  Mithrldates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  favoured  the  Romans  against  his 
father.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  according 
to  some  accounts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Julius 
C%sar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself  for 
neither  of  the  contending  parties,  upon  which 
Ccaar  turned  his  army  against  him,  and  con- 
quered him.  It  was  to  express  the  celerity  of 
bis  operations  in  conquering  Phamaces,  tliat 
tbe  victorious  Roman  made  use  of  these  words, 
Kwi,  vidij  vici.  Ftor,  S — Suet,  in  C*f.  81.— 

latere.  $,  c.  65. A  king  of  Pontus  who 

made  war  with  Eumenes,  B.  C.  181. A 

king  of  Cappadocia. A  librarian  of  Atticas. 

C7ie.  adM. 

Pharmapatks,  a  general  of  Orodes,  king 
or  Parthia,  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Pharnaspes,  the  father  of  Caiiaiidra,  die 
mother  of  Caubysef . 


PaAuma,  a  king  of  Media,   conqafred  by 

Ninus,  king  of  Assyria. 

Pharos,  a  small  island  ia  the  bay  of  Alex- 
andria, about  seven  furlongs  distant  (tern  the 
continent.  It  was  joined  to  the  Egyptian  shore 
with  a  causeway,  by  Dexiphanes,  B.  C.  984^ 
and  upon  it  was  built  a  celebrated  tower,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Philadelphos,  by 
Sostratas,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes.  This  tower, 
which  was  called  the  tower  of  Pharos,  and  which 
passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wooders  of  the 
world,  was  built  with  white  marble,  and  could 
be  seen  at  the  distanee  of  100  miles.  On  the 
top,  fire9  were  constantly  kept,  to  direct  soilota 
in  the  bay,  which  was  dangerous  and  difficuU 
of  access.  The  building  of  this  tower  cost  tha 
Egyptian  monarch  800  talents,  which  are  eqair 
valent  to  above  166,0002.  English,  if  Attic;  or 
if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum-  There  wa« 
this  inscription  upon  it.  King  Ptolemy  to  the 
Ooda  the  sotiours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors;  bat 
Sostratus,  the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all  the 
glory,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones, 
and  afterwards  itlled  the  hollow  with  moHar, 
and  wrote  the  abovementioned  inscription. 
When  the  mortar  had  deeayed  bv  time,  Pto- 
lemy's name  disappeared,  and  the  following 
inscription  then  became  visible;  Sostratua  the 
Cnidian,  son  of  DestiphaneSt  to  the  Cods  the  ear 
vwumjor  tke  benefit  of  $aUort,  The  word  Pha- 
riea,  is  often  nsed  as  Egyptian.  UtMn.  2,  ▼. 
638,  1.  3,  V.  260, 1.  6.  v.  308,  I.  0,  v.  1006, 
aLC— Owd.  Jl.  A,  8,  ▼.  636.— PJitt.  4.  c.  31, 
and  86,  1.  36,  c.  13.— St7a6.  11,  --Melay  S, 
c.  7.— Pttn.  13,  c.  11.— Homer,  od.  A.—Flae. 

2.--SUA,  3,  S^to.    2,  V.   lot. A    watch-. 

tower  near  Caprex. An  island  on  the  coast 

of   lllyricum,    now    called  IaAwi.  Mela.  2, 

c.   7. The  emperor    Claudius    ordered  n 

tower  to  be  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Ostia,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  it  lisewise 
bore  the  name  of  Pharos^  an  appellatfon  after- 
wards given  to  every  other  edifice  which  was 
raised  to  direct  the  course  of  sailors,  either  with 
lights,  or  by  signals.    Juv.  II,  v.  76. — Sicef. 

PharsIlvs,  now  Fana^  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  whose  neighbourhood  is  a  large  plain,  called 
Phanaiia^  famous  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there  between  Julius  Csesar  and  Pompey,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  Tictory.  In  that 
battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  May, 
B.  C.  48,  Cesar  lost  about  200  men,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  1200.  Pompey^s  loss  waa 
16,000,  or  26,000,  according  to  others;  and 
24,000  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  conqaeior.  Ltican.  1,  &c — PlvA.  in 
Pomp.  8l  C*s.— wffppian.  OCe.  C<fsar.  Ofe. — 

SiMton.  in  Ctes.^Dio.  Case. ^Tbat  poem  of 

Lucan,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Cssar  and  Pompey,  bears  the  name  of 
Pharsalia.     Vld  Lucanus. 

Ph ARTE,  a  daughter  of  Danas.     JfpoUod. 
Pharus,  a  Ratolian,  killed  by  JEneas.   Virg. 
JEn,  10,  V.  322. 

Pharvsii,  or  Pbavrvbii,  a  people  of  Africa, 
beyond  Mauritania.    JIfeto,  1,  e.  4. 

Pbartbus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  ftilling 
into  the  iEgean  aea.  It  is  called  by  aome 
Daphynif. 
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PoAnrejLDOw,  t  town  of  Macedoott,  oo  the 
Penens.    Slrtib.  9. 

PtiAETOB,  a  town  of  Locris. 

Phaskus,  a  lonrn  of  Pamphylia,  at  the  foot 
of  mouot  Taarot,  which  was  long  the  retidence 
of  pirates.  Strtb.  14 — Lucon.S.c  261 — Cie. 
^gra.  2,  e.  19. 

PhasiIna,  a  coantry  of  Asia,  near  the  river 
Phasts.  The  iohabitaats,  called  PhasUaUi  are 
of  E^piiao  origin. 

Phasiab,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea,  as 
being  born  near  the  Phasis.     Ond.  Ma.  1. 

Phasis,  a  son  of  Phoebaf  and  Ocyroe. 

A  river  of  Colchis,  risins  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  now  called  1^,  and  faiiiog  into 
the  ea«t  of  the  Eaxine.  It  it  famous  for  the 
eipedition  of  the  Argonauts,  who  entered  it 
after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  from  which 
reason  all  dangerous  voyages  have  been  pro- 
verbially intimated  by  the  words  of  Miitngto  the 
PAoiif.  There  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis 
a  great  number  of  large  birds,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  aocienu,  the  Argonauts 
I  brought  some  to  Greece,  and  which  were  called, 
on  that  account,  phea»ants.  The  Phasis  was 
reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia  P/tn  10,  c.  48 — Martial.  13, 
ep.  62.^Strah.  11.— Afc^,  l,c  10 — ^poUwL 
1,  kc^Paui.  4,  c.  44.— Orpbeitt 

Phassus,  a  son  of  Lyeaon.    ApolML 

Phauoa,  a  town  of  Pontus. 

PHATORimrs,  a  writer,  the  best  edition  of 
whose  Greek  Lexicon  is  Chat  in  fol.  Ftnei. 
HIS. 

pHATLLUt,  a  tyrant  of  Ambracia. The 

brother  to  Ornomarchus  of  Phocis,  &c.  [Vid. 
Phocis.]  Pout.  10,  c  t. 

Phca,  or  PuKiA,  a  town  of  Elii.  Homtr. 
//.  7, 

Phecadum,  an  inland  town  of  Macedonia. 
Liv.  SI,  c.  41. 

Phbgbits,  or  Piilkobus,  a  companion  of 
£nhas,  killed  by  Turous.     Vtrg,  JEn.  9,  r. 

766 Another,  likewise  killed  by  Tornas. 

Id,  12,  V.  S71,  &c A  priest  of  Bacchus,  the 

father  of  Alphesiboea,  «vho  purified  Alcmsson 
of  his  mother^s  murder,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  the  children  of  Alcmseon  by  Gal- 
lifboe,  became  he  bad  ordered  Alcmseon  to  be 
killed  when  he  had  attempted  to  recover  a  col- 
lar which  he  had  given  to  his  daughter..  [Vid, 
Alcmseon.]     Ootd.  Met.  9,  v  412. 

Phillia,  a  river  of  Laconia.  Potis.  3, 
c.  to. 

PncLLOB,  a  town  of  Achaia,  near  ^gira, 
where  Bacchus  and  Diana  each  had  a  temple. 
Pmu.  7,  c  26. 

Phbllus,  a  place  of  Attica.-^— A  town  of 
Elts,  near  Olympia.    Strab, 

Phehius,  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as  a 
mosician  among  Penelope^s  snitors.  Some  say 
that  be  tangbt  Homer,  for  which  the  grateful 

poet  immonaliied  his  name.    Homer  Od. 

A  man,  who,  according  to  tome,  wrote  an  ac- 
coont  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Tro- 
jan vrar.  The  word  is  applied  by  Ovid,  Jim.  3. 
V.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  ptnoo  who  ezceli 


Phemovob,  a  priestete  of  A^o,  ifbo  is  sup- 
posed to  have  invented  heroic  verses.  Poai. 
10,  c.  6. 

Phbneum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  whose  inha- 
bitants, called  PheneaU^  worship  Mcrcoiy. 
Cte.  de  M'at.  D.  3. 

Pheneos,  a  town,  with  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  in  Arcadia,  whose  waters  are  unwhole- 
some in  the  night,  and  wholesome  in  the  day 
time.     Cie   de  J^at  />.  S,  c  22.— Tirg.  jCii. 

8,  V.  165  —Oin^.  Met.  15,  v.  332. A  son 

of  Melas,  killed  by  Tytieas.  Spoiled, 

Pheejs,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  the  ty- 
rant Alexander  reigned,  whence  he  was  called 
Pkerttus      Slrab.  2.— Cie.  t,de<ffie      Ovid, 

in  lb.  321.— PaZ.  Max.  9,c.  IS. A  town  of 

Attica. Another  of  Laconia,  in  Peloponne- 
sus. U».  35,  c.  30. 

Phbbjbus,  a  surname  of  Jason,  as  being  a 
native  of  Pherss. 

PuBRAULEs,  a  Persian,  whom  Cyrus  raised 
from  poverty  to  affluence.  He  afterwards  gave 
up  all  his  possessions  to  enjoy  traoquilU^  and 
retirrment.    Xenapk.  Cyr. 

PherCclus,  one  of  the  Greeks  during  the 

Trojan  war.    Orid.  Her  15. A  pilot  of  the 

ship  of  Theseus  wheu  he  went  to  Crete.  PkiL 
in  Then. 

Phereci<Xtbs,  a  conic  poet  of  Athens,  ia 
the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  21  comedies,  of  which 
only  a  few  verses  remain.  He  introdnced  living 
characters  on  the  stage,  but  never  abased  the 
liberty  which  he  bad  taken,  either  by  satire  or 
defamation.  He  invented  a  sort  of  verse,  which 
from  him  has  been  called  PherecraAan.  It  eos- 
sisted  of  the  three  la«t  feet  of  an  hexameter 
verse,  of  which  the  first  was  always  a  sfMndee, 
as  for  instance,  the  third  verse  of  Horace's  1, 

od.  5.     Grolo  Pyrrha  sub  aniro. |-Another, 

descended  from  Deucalion.     Cie.  Tus. 

Pherectdes,  a  philosopher  of  Scyros,  dis- 
ciple to  Pitta cus,  one  of  the  first  who  delivered 
his  thoughts  in  prose.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  periods  of  the  moon,  and  foretold  eclipses 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  first  supported 
by  him,  as  also  that  of  the  metempsychofis.  Py- 
thagoras was  ooa  of  his  disciples,  remarkable 
for  bis  esteem  and  his  attachment  to  his  leaned 
master.  When  Pherecydes  lay  dangenNisly  ill 
in  the  Island  of  Delos,  Pythagoras  hastened  to 
give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
when  all  his  efforts  had  proved  inefiectoal,  be 
buried  him,  and  after  he  had  paid  him  the  M 
offices,  be  retired  to  Italy.  Some,  however, 
suppose,  that  Pherecydes  threw  himself  doin 
from  a  precipice  |is  he  was  going  to  Delpbi, « 
according  to  oUStn^  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
lousy  disease,  B.  C.  515,  in  the  86thyesrof 

his  age.     Diag. — Ijietant ^An  historian  sf 

Leros,  sumamed  the  Aflieniao.  He  wrote  sa 
history  of  Attica,  now  lost,  in  tiie  age  ef  Di- 
rius  HysUspes. A  tragic  poet 

Pheesmdatbs,  a  Persian,  set  over  Egypt  ky 
Artaxerxes. 

Phbrbpbatb,  a  surname  of  Proaerpine,  frsa 
Hht  production  of  com. 

Pherbs,  a  100  of  Crethevs  and  Tjfro,  whe 
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built  Pherx  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned.  He 
marriecl  Clymeiie,  btr  Whom  be  had  Admetns 

And  Lycurgus.    ^Spotlod. A  ion  of  Medea, 

stoned  to  death  by  the  Gorinihians  oh  account 
ef  the  poisonoift  clothes  which  be  had  given  to 
Glance,  Creon's  daughter.  [  FuL  Medea.]  Paus. 

«,  c.  9. A  friend  of  Aoeas  kiHed  by  HaJe- 

8U8.     Vtrg.  JEn.  10,  ▼.  418. 

PifBRKTiAS,  a  patronymic  of  Admetni,  ion 
of  Pberei     (hid,  Met.  8,  y.  291. 

PhbrbtTbIa,  the  wife  of  Battus,  king  of  Gy- 
rene, and  mother  of  Arcesilaui.  After  her  son^ 
death  ihe  recovered  the  kingdom  by  means  of 
Aniaiii  king  of  Egrpt,  and  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  Arcesilaui,  she  cauied  all  his  assassins  to 
be  crucified  round  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and  she 
ont  off  the  breasts  of  then-  wives,  and  htm^  them 
up  near  the  bodies  of  their  husbands.  It  is  said 
that  ihe  was  devoured  alive  by  vrorms,  a  punish- 
ment which,  accoitftng  to  some  of  the  ancients, 
was  inflicted  by  providence  for  her  unparalleled , 
Cruelties.  Potyen  8  — /ferodo*.  4,  c.  204,  &c.  [ 
PatKartju,  a  town  of  Thessafy. 
Phbron,  a  king  of  Egypt,  wbn  succeeded 
Sesostris     He  wai  bFrnd,  aud  he  recovered  Ms 
tight  6y  washing  his  eyef,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  woman  = 
wlM)  had  nerer  had  any  unlawful  connexions. : 
He  tried  bis  wife  first,  but  she  appeared  to 
hate  been  fiiithless  to  his  bed,  and  she  was 
hnmf  wiCh  all  those  whose  urine  could  not  re- : 
afore  sight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  ' 
whose  urine  proved  beneficial.    Herodd.  2,  c. ! 
111.  I 

PtatBB9sA,  one  of  the  Nereides.    ApolCod,  I. 
PbiIlk,  one  of  Diana^s  nymphs.  OvU.  Met,  • 
5.— A  celebrated  courtezan.  Jw.  10,  v.  288.  ; 
PBtALii,  or  Phioalu,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  ' 
Pdit^.  8,  c.  9. 
PbiXlus,  a  king  of  Arcadia.    Id.  Jb, 
Ptecofccs,  a  people,  near  the  Palus  MacoUs. 
MelOf  1,  c.  19. 

PttcDiAs,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  C.  432.  He  made  a  statue  of  Mi-  j 
tterva  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  made  with  ivoiy 
uld  gold,  and  meainred  39  feet  in  height.  His 
preaaaptjon  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he 
wn  accused  of  having  carved  his  own  image 
ttnd  that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the  statue 
ti  the  goddess,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  clamorous  populace.  He  retired 
f  o  Bill,  where  he  determined  to  rerenge  the  ill 
freatmenf  he  had  received  from  his  countrymen, 
by  mtddng  a  statne  which  should  eclipse  the 
ftttue  df  that  of  Minerva.  He  was  successful 
in  the  attempt;  and  the  statne  he  made  ot  Ju- 
piter Olympius  was  always  reckoned  the  best 
6f  all  hit  pieces,  and  has  passed  for  one  of  the 
wonderff  of  the  world.  The  people  of  Elis 
were  so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour 
Be  had  done  to  their  dty,  that  they  appointed 
birdeseeodanCs  to  the  hononrable  omce  of  keep- 
ing dean  that  magnificent  statue,  and  of  pre- 
serving' it  ftt»m  injury.  Poii*.  9,  c  4. — Cie,  de 
Orai.-^Stttdf,  8— QuiiifU.  12,  e.  10.— Pint,  in 
Per, 
PaiDttB,  a  woman.  PU.  Phld^le. 
Piiii>ii^r!liu,  a  edebtal0d^  eoarief,  who  lUf 


from  Athens  to  Lacediemod,  about  l52  IngttAi 
miles,  ia  tivo  days,  to  ask  of  the  Lacedzmotii- 
ans  assistance  against  the  Persians.  The  Ath^ 
nians  raised  a  temple  to  his  memory.  J/erodwt. 
;  6,  c.  106.— C.  Asp.  tn  Jfitt. 

Pbiditia,  a  public  entertainment  at  Imparts, 
where  much  fn^ality  iras  observed  as  the  wbM 
(f  fi/iTiflt  from  ptUtfjLAt^  pareo),  denotes.  Pe^• 
sons  of  all  ages  were  admitted;  the  younger  0r4- 
quented  it  as  a  school  of  tempehince  and  sO» 
briety,  where  they  were  trained  to  good  maih 
ners  and  usefUI  knowledge,  by  the  eiampTe  and 
discourse  of  the  elders.  Cie,  7ul.  6,  c.  U,^ 
Paua.  8,  c.  10. 

Phidon,  a  man  who  enjoyed  (he  sofereigh 
power  at  Argos,  and  is  snppoied  to  have  in- 
vented scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silrer 
at  ^gina.    He  died  B.  C.  864.    jAtsf  — •/&- 

rodol,  8,  c.  127. An  aneient  le^^sratoi^  it 

Corinth. 

PHiDf lK,  a  female  servant  of  Horace,  fb 
whom  he  addressed  5,  od.  2S. 

Phiqalbi,  a  people  of  Pefoponniisiis,  n^ 
Messenta.  They  were  naturally  fond  of  dHnk- 
ing,  and  negligent  of  ilomestieaiEUn.  Psitf. 
8,  c.  39. 

Phila,  the  eldest  dauditer  of  Antipateh 
who  married  Craterus.  She  afterwards  ma^ 
ried  Demetrius,  and  when  her  husband  had 
lost  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned 

herself  Plvt, A  town  df  Macedonia.  Lh, 

42,  c.  67,  1.  44,  c.  2  and  34 An  island 

called  alio  Phta. 

Pbiladblpbia,  now  jSoVaftcr,  a  town  of 

LydSa.    Plin,  6,  c.  29 Aiiother  in  CilidiK. 

Arabia, -Syria. 

Philadelphui,  a  king  of  Papblagonia,  who 
followed  the  interest  of  M.  Antony.— The 
surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king  of  Egypt, 
by  antiphrasis,  because  he  desfroyed  all  his  bro-> 
thers.     Ptd.  Ptolemieus  2d. 

Phila,  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt,  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  opposite  Syena 
by  fUn.  6,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worshipped  there. 
Lttcon.  10,  V.  818.— Smeea.  2,  Ao/.  4,  c.f. 
One  of  the  Sporades.   Plin.  4\  c.  12. 

PsiLifiNi,  two  brothers  of  Carthage.  Whea 
a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyreneans  and^ 
Carthaginians,  about  the  extent  of  their  terrh- 
tories,  it  was  mutually  aereed,  that,  at  a  stated 
hour,  two  men  should  depart  from  each  citr, 
and  that  wfaerevor  they  met,  there  they  should 
fix  the  boundaries  of  their  country.  The  Philaeni 
accordingly  departed  from  Carthage,  and  met 
the  Cyreneans,  when  they  had  Mvanced  fat 
into  their  territories.  This  produced  a  quarrel, 
and  the  Cyreneans  supported  that  the  Philaeni 
had  left  Carthaee  before  the  appointment,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  retire  or  be  buried  in 
the  sand.  The  Philxni  refused,  upon  which 
they  were  overpoweied  by  the  Cyreneans,  and 
accordugly  buried  in  the  sand.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, to  commennorate  the  patriotic  deeds  of 
the  Philseni  who  bad  sacrificed  their  lives  that 
the  extent  of  their  eountiy  might  not  be  di« 
mhiished,  raised  tivo  altan^  on  &e  place  wfaeM 
their  bodies  had  been  buried,  which  they  catted 
Pldlanonmmrm,  Tbeie  altars #ere  tbe  bono^ 
daries  of  the  Carthaginian  dominfons,  which  on 
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die  otb«r  tide  escteaded  u  far  as  the  colsnuis  of 
Hercules,  which  is  about  2000  miles,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  accurate  obsertatioos  of  the  tnodemsi 
only  1420  geographical  miles.  Salhui.  de  btU. 
Ji«.  19  aod  19.     SU.  It.  15,  v.  104. 

Pbujknis,  or  Pbilbrib,  a  courtezan,  fill. 
Fhilens. 

PuiLJLUs,  a  son  of  Ajaz  by  Lyside,  the 
daughter  of  Coronas,  one  of  the  Lapitbat.  Mil- 
tiades,  as  some  suppose,  was  descended  from 

liim. A  son  of  Augeas,  t^ho  upbraided  his 

father  for  not  granting  what  Hercules  justl? 
claimed  for  cleaning  his  stables.  [  Vid.  Augeas.  J 
He  was  placed  opon  his  father*s  throne  by  Her- 
cules.   Jfyollod.  2. 
'  PuiLAMMON,  a  celebrated  musician,  son  of 

Apollo  and  Chione. 4  man  who  murdered 

Arsinoe,  and  who  wu  slain  by  her  female  at- 
tendauts. 

PiiiLANTHus,  a  son  of  Prolans  of  Elis,  killed 
at  the  Olympic  games.     Patu.  5,  c  3. 

Philarcuus,  a  hero  who  gave  assistance  to 
die  Pbuciaus  when  the  Persians  invaded  Greece. 

Philemon,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contempo- 
rary with  Meoander.  He  obtained  some  poeti- 
cal prizes  over  Menander,  not  so  much  by  the 
Bueril  of  his  compositions  as  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  friends.  Plautus  imitated  some  of  his 
comedies.  He  lived  to  his  91th  year,  aod  died, 
as  it  is  reported,  of  laughing,  on  seeing  an  ass 

eat  figs,  B.  C.  214. His  son,  who  bore  the 

lame  name,  wrote  64  comedies,  of  which  some 
few  fragments  remain,  which  do  not  seem  to 
entitle  him  to  great  rank  among  the  Greek 
comic  writers.     Vol.  Max,  9,  c  12. — QuiiKit 

10.— Piul.  dt  int.  eoh.—Sirab.  14. A  poor 

man  of  Fhrygia.  [Kid.  Baucis] An  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Priam. 

Phjlene,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tanagra.     Slat.  Tlith.  4,  v.  102. 

PiiiLERis,  an  immodest  woman,  whom  Phi- 
locrates  the  poet  lamtwoned.    Mvrl.  1. 

Phileros,  a  town  of  Macedonia.     Plin, 

Phile><ius,  a  leader  of  the  10,000  Greeks 
alter  the  battle  of  Cuoaxa. 

Philet^rus,  an  eunuch  made  governor  of 
Pergamus  by  Lysimacbus.  He  quarrelled  with 
Lysioiachus,  aod  made  himself  master  of  Per- 
gamus, where  be  laid  the  fuundatiuns  of  a  king- 
dom called  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  B.  C. 
283.  He  reigned  there  for  20  years,  and  at  his 
death  be  appointed  bis  nephew  Eumenes  as  his 

successor      Slrab,  IS. — Potts.  1,  c  8. A 

Cretan  general  who  revolted  from  Seleucus,  and 
was  conquered,  &c.     Poly  ten.  4. 

PuiLETAs,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos,  in 
the  reign  Qf  king  Philip,  and  of  bis  son  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  He  was  made  preceptor  to 
Ptolemy  Philadclpbus.  The  elegies  and  epi- 
grams which  he  wrote  have  been  greatly  com- 
mended by  the  ancients,  and  some  fragments 
of  them  are  still  preserved  in  Atfaeneus.  He 
was  so  small  and  slender,  according  to  the  im- 
probable accounts  of  iElian,  that  he  always 
carried  pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets,  to  prevent 
being  blown  away  by  the  wind.  JEUan,  V,  H. 
9,  c.  U.—Ovid.  Fast.  1,  el.  6.  Propcrt.  3,  el, 
1. An  historian. 

Peilctidb,  a  faithful  steward  of  Ulysses,  who 


with  Eunaeos  assisted  him  in  destroying  the 
suitors  who  had  not  only  iasalted  the  queea, 
but  wasted  the  property  of  the  absent  monarch. 
Uomtr.  Od.  20,  &c. 

PhilIoas,  a  friejad  of  Pelopidaa,  who  faTOoi^ 
ed  the  conspiracy  formed  to  ejft\  the  Spartans 
from  Thebes.  He  received  the  eoasptiatan  ia 
bis  own  boose. 

PuaibBs,  a  dealer  ia  horses  in  the  ags  of 
Tbemistocles,  &c.    PlwL  m  Than. 

Phiunna,  a  courtezan,  mother  of  Andatas, 
by  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander. 

Pmiiiics,  a  native  of  Af^igentam,  who  foagbt 
with  Aiiuibal  against  the  Koraana.  He  wrote  a 
partial  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  C.  Acp.  m 
Jinnib. — Pol^, 

Pbiltppei,  or  PHiupn,  certain  pieces  of 
money  coined  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Idace- 
donia,  and  with  his  image.  Moral.  2,  ep.  1,  t. 
284.— Liv.  34,  c.  52,  1.  31,  c  59,1.  39,  c.  % 
and  1. 

PuiLippi,  a  town  of  Maeedoua,  andentff 
called  Dotos,  and  sitaale  at  the  east  of  the  Stry- 
mon  on  a  rising  ground,  which  alwands  with 
springs  and  water.  It  tras  called  Philippi,  a/ler 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  fortiliad  it 
agamst  the  incursions  of  die  barbarians  of 
Thrace,  and  became  celebrated  for  two  battles 
which  were  fought  there  in  October  B.  C  42, 
at  the  interval  of  about  20  days,  between  An- 
gustus  and  Antony,  and  the  repttb&ican  forces  of 
Brutus  aod  Ca&sius,  ia  which  the  fonner  ob- 
tained the  victory.  Orid.  Jllet.  15,  v.  2S4. — 
Plin.  1,  c.  46 — Fior.  4,  c  1.— Paterc  2,  c  1, 
&c. — ^ppian.  2«  Cie,  heU. — FUiL  ia  t^toa.— 
Virg-  G.  1,  T.  490  —Suet.  ^ug.  3. 

Philippides,  a  comic  poet  in  Alexander's 
age. A  courier,  called  also  Phidipptdes. 

PhilIppSpSlis,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the 
Hebrus,  built  by  Philip  the  father  of  Alex- 

ander.    Ltn.  39,  c.  63 Of  ThcMaly  called 

Philippi. 

PuiLippus,  Ist  son  of  Ai|^af,  saeceeded  hia 
father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  aad  reigiDed 

38  years,   B.  C  40. The  second  of  that 

name  was  the  fourth  son  of  Amynias,  king  cf 
Macedonia.  He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as  aa 
hostage  by  his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art 
of  war  under  Epaminondas,  and  studied  with 
tbe  greatest  care  the  manners  and  the  panaite 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  recalled  to  Macedo- 
nia, and  at  the  death  of  bis  ft>rother  Ptr&ccas, 
he  ascended  tbe  throne  as  guardian  aad  pralj»- 
tor  of  the  youthful  years  of  his  nephew.  Sta 
ambition,  however,  soon  discovered  itaelA  a^id 
be  made  himself  independent.  Tbe  safcarof 
a  prudent  general,  and  the  policy  of  an  expe- 
rienced statesman,  seemed  requisite  to  eaiara 
his  power.  The  neighbouring  natioas,  nSxBr- 
ling  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  new  fciag 
of  Macedonia,  appeared  in  arms,  bat  fhif 
soon  convinced  them  of  their  error.  Unable  to 
meet  them  as  yet  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  s» 
pended  their  fury  by  presents,  and  soon  tsnrf 
his  arms  against  Amphipolis,  a  colony  tnbatiV 
to  the  Athenians.  Amphipolis  was  tmiqal<i 
and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedooia^  ^ 
Philip  meditated  no  less  than  the  desttauaP** 
a  republic  whi(A  had  rendered  itself  aaiOBir 
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M)le  to  die  rest  of  Greece,  aod  had  even  claim- 
ed ubmitsion  from  the  princes  of  Macedonia. 
Hii  designs,  however,  were  as  yet  immature, 
and  before  he  could  malie  Athens  an  object  of 
cooqaeit,  the  Tbracians  and  the  lUyrians  de- 
manded bis  attention.    He  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  Thracian  colony,  to  which  be  gave 
the  name  of  Philippi,  and  from  which  be  re- 
ceived the  greatest  advantages,  on  account  of 
the  golden  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.    In  the 
midst  of  his  political  prosperity,  Philip  did  not 
neglect  the  honour  of  his  family.    He  married 
Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king 
of  (be  Molossi,  aod  when  some  time  after  be  be- 
came father  of  Aleiaoder,  the  monarch,  con- 
scious of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  arise 
from  the  lessons,  the  example,  and  the  conver- 
satioD  of  a  learned  and  virtuous  preceptor, 
wiote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the  philoso- 
pher Aristotle,  and  begged  bioi  to  retire  from 
his  osoal  pursuits,  and  to  dedicate  his  whole 
time  to  the  instruction  of  tbe  young  prince. 
Every  thing  seemed  now  to  conspire  to  his  ag- 
grandizement, and  historians  have  observed, 
that  Pbilip  received  in  one  day  the  intelligence 
of  three  things  which  could  gratify  the  most 
anbouoded  ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  the 
most  aspiring  monarch:  the  birth  of  a  son,  an 
honourable  crown  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  a 
rletoty  over  tbe  barbarians  of  lllyricum.     But 
all  these  increased  rather  than  satiated  his  am- 
bition;  he  declared  his   inimical  sentiments 
against  the  power  of  Athens  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  all  Greece,  by  laying  siege  to  Olyu- 
thus,  a  place,  which  on  account  of  its  situation 
and  consequence,  would  prove  most  injurious  to 
ihe  interests  of  the  Athenians,  aod  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  intrigues  and  military  operations 
of  every  Macedonian  prince.    The  Athenians, 
roosed  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  sent 
17%essels  and  2000  men  to  the  assistance  of 
Olyntfaos,  but  the  money  of  Philip  prevailed 
over  alJ  their  efibrts.    The  greatest  part  of  the 
citizens  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus,  surrendered  to 
the  enemy,  and  was  instantly  reduced  to  ruins. 
His  sBccesses  were  as  great  In  every  part  of 
Greece;  he  was  declared  head  of  the  Am- 
pbictyonic  council,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  sacred  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
If  he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  it  was  only  to 
add  freah  laurels  to  his  crown,  by  victories  over 
his  enemies  in  lllyricum  and  Tbessaly.    By  as- 
suming tbe  mask  of  a  moderator  and  peace- 
maker, be  gained  confidence,  and  in  attempting 
to  protect  the  Peloponnesians  against  the  en- 
croaching power  of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his 
cause  popular,  and  by  ridiculing  the  insults  that 
were  offered  to  his  person  as  he  passed  through 
Corinth,  he  displayed  to  the  world  his  modera- 
tion and  philosophic  virtues.    In  his  attempts  to 
make  himself  master  of  Enboea,  Philip  was  un- 
avccessfnl ;  and  Phocion,  who  despised  bis  gold 
as  well  as  his  meanness,  obliged  him  to  evacu- 
ate an  island  whose  inhabitants  were  as  insen- 
sible to  tbe  charms  of  money,  as  they  were  un- 
Mnore4i   at  tbe  horrors  of  war,  and  tbe  bold  ef- 
ibrts of  a  Tigilant  enemy.    From  Eoboea  he 
tamed  his  arms  aguost  the  Seythians,  but  the 


advantages  he  obtained  over  this  indigent  na* 
tion  were  inconsiderable,  and  be  again  made 
Greece  an  object  of  plunder  and  rapine.  He 
advanced  far  into  Boeotia,  and  a  general  eih> 
gagement  was  fought  at  ChsBronea.  The  fight 
was  long  and  bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the 
victory.  His  behaviour  aAer  the  battle  reflects 
great  disgrace  upon  him  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
monarch.  In  the  hour  of  festivity,  and  during 
the' entertainment  which  he  had  given  to  cele- 
brate the  trophies  he  had  won,  Philip  sallied 
from  his  camp,  and  with  the  inhumanity  of  a 
brute,  he  insulted  the  bodies  of  the  slaiu,  and 
exulted  over  the  calamities  of  the  prisoner  of 
war.  His  insolence,  however,  was  checked 
when  Demades,  one  of  the  Athenian  captives, 
reminded  him  of  bis  meanness,  by  exclaiming, 
Why  do  you,  O  King,  act  the  part  of  a  Thtnites, 
when  you  can  represent  teUh  so  tnuehdigiiity  the 
elevated  diaraeter  of  an  Agamemnon.  The  re- 
proof was  felt,  Demades  received  his  liberty, 
and  Pbilip  learned  how  to  gain  popularity  even 
among  bis  fallen  enemies,  by  relieving  their 
want*  and  easing  their  distresses.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Chsronea  the  independcbce  of  Greece 
was  extinguished;  and  Philip,  unable  to  find 
new  enemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  enterprises, 
and  meditated  new  conquests.  He  was  nomi- 
nated general  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  called  upon  as  well  from  incli- 
nation as  duty  to  revenge  those  injuries  which 
Greece  bad  suffered  from  the  invasions  of  Da- 
rius, and  of  Xerxes.  But  be  was  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  his  warlike  preparations;  he  was  stab- 
bed by  Pausanias  as  be  entered  the  theatre  at 
(he  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  This  murder  has  given  rise  to 
many  reflections  upon  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it,  and  many  who  consider  the  recent  re- 
pudiation of  Olympias,  and  the  resentment  of 
Alexander,  are  apt  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
his  death  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  The  ri- 
diculous honours  which  Olympias  paid  to  her 
husband's  murderer  strengthened  the  suspicion, 
yet  Alexander  declared  that  he  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  to  revenge  his  father^s  death 
upon  the  Persian  satraps  and  princes,  by  whose 
immediate  intrigues  the  assassination  had  been 
committed.  The  character  of  Philip  is  that  of  ft 
sagacious,  artful,  prudent  and  intriguing  mo- 
narch; he  was  brave  in  tbe  field  of  battle,  elo- 
quent and  dissimulatine  at  home,  and  he  possess- 
ed the  wonderful  art  of  changing  hi?  conduct  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of  mankind, 
witboutever  altering  liis  purpose,  or  losing  sight 
ofhis  ambitious  aims.  Hepossesitcd  much  perse- 
verance, and  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  be 
was  always  vigorous.  Tbe  hand  of  an  assassin 
prevented  him  from  achieving  the  bolaest  and 
most  extensive  of  bis  undertakings,  and  be 
might  have  acquired  as  many  laurels,  and  con- 
quered as  many  nations  as  his  son  Alexander 
did  in  the  succeeding  reign,  and  tbe  kingdom  of 
Persia  might  have  been  added  to  tbe  Macedo- 
nian empire,  perhaps  with  greater  moderation, 
with  more  glory,  and  with  more  lasting  advan- 
tages. The  private  character  of  Philip  lies 
open  to  censure,  and  raises  indignation.  The 
admirer  of  his  lirtnes  is  disgusted  to  find  bioi 
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J  tbe  nott  alMiidooed  pRMlitetef ,  and  di§- 
^ciog  bimself  bj  the  mote  auwtaiii]  crimes 
WMl  iMciviooi  indulgeiieet  which  can  make  cycb 
ihe  oMf  t  ^ehaached  aad  the  moft  profligate 


He  was  mordered  io  the  47th  year  of 
lUi  age,  and  the  t4th  of  hu  reiga,  aboat  Mfl 
nan  beAre  the  Cbrittiaa  era.  His  reigB  h 
beoooM  oBcoouBonly  ioterestiag,  aad  hit  ad- 
MieismtioB  a  matter  of  iDstroctioa.  He  is  the 
$ni  maoarch  whose  life  and  actioBs  are  de- 
aeribed  with  pecaliar  aeeoracy  and  historical 
luthfalaess.  Fhilip  was  the  father  ol  Alezao- 
ier  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by  Olympias; 
Im  had  also  by  Aadaea,  ao  lllyriao,  Cyna,  who 
manried  Amyatas  the  son  ofPerdiccas,  Philip's 
alder  brother;  by  Nicasipolis,  a  Tbessaliao, 
Kicssa,  who  married  Caisaader;  by  Philiona, 
a  Larisseaa  dancer,  Arideas,  who  reigned 
aome  time  afier  AleEaaderH  death;  by  Cleopa- 
k«,  the  niece  of  Atlalas,  Garanos  and  £oroy»a, 
who  were  both  motdered  by  Olympias;  and 
Ptolemy  the  first,  king  of  £gyp*>  ^7  Arsinoe, 
who  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy  was 
married  to  Lagiis.  Demotth.  in  PkU.  %l  (Mvnfb. 
-Jtufin.  7,  fcc.— IM4k(.   16.— Phil,  w  Aux. 

Dem.  &  Jfyopk Isocnil.  ad  J^kii  —  Ciirf.  1, 

fkc — ./Sictifws.— Pmii.— Booric.  &c. ^The 

last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that  name,  was  son 
of  Demetrius.  His  infhncy,  at  the  death  of  his 
Ihther,  was  protected  by  Antigonos,  one  of  his 
Ariends,  who  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned 
fer  IS  years  with  the  title  of  independent  mo- 
narch. When  Antigonos  died,  Fhilip  recovered 
his  father's  throne,  thoogh  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  he  eariy  distingaisbed  himself  by  his 
boldness  and  his  ambitions  views.  His  cruelty, 
however,  to  Aratos  soon  displayed  his  character 
in  its  true  light,  and  to  tbe  gratification  of 
every  vice,  and  every  extravagant  propensibr> 
he  had  the  meanness  to  saeriice  this  faithiul 
and  virtuous  Athenian.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  aspired  to  become 
the  firiend  of  Annibal,  and  wished  to  share  with 
him  the  spoils  which  the  distresses  and  continual 
loss  of  the  Romans  seemed  soon  to  promise. 
But  his  expectations  were  fliutrated,  the  Ro- 
mans discovered  his  intrigues,  and  though 
weakened  hy  the  valour  and  artifice  of  the  Car- 
thaginian, yet  they  were  soon  enabled  to  meet 
him  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  consul  Lcvinas 
entered  without  delay  his  territories  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  after  he  had  obtained  a  victory  over 
him  near  Apollonia  and  reduced  his  fleet  to 
ashes,  he  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  This 
peaceful  dispositioa  was  not  permanent,  and 
wl^en  the  Romans  discovered  that  he  had  as- 
sisted their  imaiortal  enemy  Aqnibal  with 
men  and  money,  they  appointed  T.  Q.  Flam- 
inios  to  punish  bis  peiiidy,  and  the  violation  of 
the  trenty.  The  Roman  consul,  with  his  usual 
expedition,  invaded  Macedonia,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral engagement  which  was  fooght  near  Cyno- 
cephale,  tbe  hostile  army  was  totallv  defeated, 
and  the  monarch  saved  his  life  with  dfifficolty  by 
flying  from  the  field  of  battle.  Destitute  of  re- 
Boureei,  without  friends  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  Philip  vru  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
mercy  of  tbe  conqueror,  and  to  demand  peace 
by  hii  ambaisadon.    It  waa  panted  wim  dif- 


ffeplty,  the  tei«s  wen  hmoaiatiog,  bnt-^o  por 
verty  of  Philip  obliged  him  to  accept  the  ormdi- 
tioas,  however  disSdvantageoos  and  degrading 
Co  hii  dignity.  In  the  midst  of  these  pvblic 
ealaowties,  the  peaoe  of  his  faaaily  was  disturb- 
ed; apd  Persea,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  hj  a  eon- 
cabine,  raised  seditions  against  his  brMh^  De- 
metrius, whose  coodesceaaon  and  humanity  had 
gaiaed  popolanty  among  the  Maceckmians,  an4 
who,  from  his  residence  at  Rome,  aa  an  hoita^ 
had  gained  t^e  good  graces  of  tbe  senate,  and 
by  the  modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manuen^ 
had  obtained  forgiveness  Ihmi  that  venerable 
body  for  the  hostilities  of  his  father.  Philip 
listened  with  too  much  aridity  to  flie  false  ncco- 
sation  of  Parses;  and  whtti  he  heard  it  asserted 
that  Demetrius  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown^ 
he  no  longer  hesitated  to  paaish  with  death  so 
unworthy  and  so  ungrateful  a  son.  No  sooner 
was  Demetrius  sacrificed  to  credulity   than 


successor  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  Bat  he 
was  prevented  from  exacottna  his  purpqpe  faf 
death,  inthe4Sd  year  of  his  reign,  179 years  b^ 
fore  tbe  Christian  era.  The  assassin  ofDema- 
trius  succeeded  his  father,  and  vridi  the  tame 
ambition,  with  the  same  rashness  aad  oppres- 
sion, renewed  the  war  against  the  Roanns  till 
his  empire  was  destroyed  and  Macedonia  be- 
came a  Roman  provuce.  Philip  has  bemi 
compared  with  hit  great  ancestor  of  the  same 
name,  but  though  they  possessed  the  saoM  vir- 
taes,  the  same  ambition,  and  were  talaled  widi 
the  same  vices,  yet  the  fadier  of  Alexander  was 
more  suncioos  and  more  inOriguin^,  and  the 
son  of  Demetrios  was  more  suspicious,  mort 
cruel,  and  more  implacable,  and  according 
to  the  pretended  prophecy  of  one  of  tbe  StMs^ 
Macedonia  was  indebted  to  one  Philip  for  her 
rise  and  cons^oence  among  nations,  nd  aadec 
another  t^hilip  she  iamenled  the  lorn  of  her 
power,  her  empire  and  her  dignity.  Pel^.  1$. 
kc-^fuHn.  29,  kjo.—PUU.  m  FZam.— P«hi. 
7,  c  8.-.Ltv.  31,  &G.— r«l  Mag,  4,  c  8.— 
Orostus.  4,  c.  SO. ^M.  Julius,  a  Roman  empe- 
ror, of  an  obscure  flunily  in  Arabia,  from  whence 
he  wu  sornamed  »4ra6um.  From  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  snny  he  gradually  rose  to  the  hij^ 
est  offices,  ania  when  he  was  made  geeetal  oC 
the  pretorian  zuards,  he  assassinated  Gor> 
dian  to  make  himself  emperor.  To  estabUA 
himself  with  more  certainty  on  the  imperial 
throne,  he  left  Mesopotamia  a  prey  to  the  coa> 
tinual  invasions  of  the  Persians,  and  hurried  to 
Rome,  where  his  election  was  universally  ap- 
proved by  tbe  senate  and  the  Roman  people. 
Fhilip  rendered  his  cause  popular  by  liis  li- 
berality and  profusion,  and  it  added  much  to 
his  splendour  and  dignity^  that  the  Romans 
during  bis  reign  commemorated  the  foundatioa 
of  their  city,  a  solemnity  wbic^  waa  oinerved 
but  once  every  hundred  yean,  and  which  was 
celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnifi- 
cence than  under  the  preceding  reigns.    The 


people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spee- 
tacles,  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  •nccesiiTe^ 
crowded  daring  three  dayi  and  throe  nighib^  OB 
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the  amaiemMit  mmI  pleaaore  •f  a  g«»og  popi- 
lace.  His  qtwvaUoD,  bowever,  was  short,  Phi* 
lip  was  (icfeatea  by  Deeios,  who  had  prociaiai- 
edbJMsdf  easperor  io  Pamioiiia,  and  he  was 
anassinatad  by  bis  owo  saldien  aear  Vefona, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  aga,  aod  the  5tb  of  his 
reigo,  A-  D.  249.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  and  who  had  shared  with  him  the  imperial 
dignity,  was  also  massarrad  lo  the  arms  of  his 
modier.  Toung  Philip  was  then  ia  the  IStb 
year  of  bis  age*  Aod  the  Romans  lamented  in 
bim  the  loss  of  riiing  talents,  of  natural  h«- 
manity,  and  endearing  Tirtoes.    Jh^.^^Vic 

for.— Zoetm.- A  native  of  Acamania,  physi* 

dan  to  Alexander  the  Great  When  the  mo- 
narch had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing 
in  the  Cydnnt,  Philip  undertook  to  remoTe  the 
complaint,  when  the  rest  of  the  physicians  be- 
lieved that  all  medical  assistance  would  be  in- 
effectual. But  as  he  was  preparing  his  medi- 
cine, Alexander  recdved  a  letter  from  Parme- 
nio,  in  whidi  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  his 
physidan  Philip,  as  be  had  conspired  against  his 
life.  The  monarch  was  alarmed,  imd  when 
Philip  presented  him  the  medicine,  he  gave 
him  Parmenio's  letter  to  perose,  and  began  to 
drink  the  potion.  The  serenity  and  composure  of 
Pbilip*s  countenance,  at  he  read  the  letter,  re- 
moved every  suspicion  from  Alexander's  breast, 
and  he  pursued  the  directions  of  his  pbysician, 
and  in  a  few  days  recovered.    PlyJt.  jn  ^Us  — 

Curt.  S. — ^^rritin.  ft A  son  of  Alexander  the 

Great,  murdered  by  order  of  Olympias. A 

governor  of  Sparta.-^A  son  of  Cassander. 

A  man  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of 

Perseua,  that  he  might  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  Hscedonia.  He  was  called  PtewhphiiippuB. 
—A  general  of  Cassander,  in  ^tolia.-^-A 
Fhrvgian,  made  goveroor  of  Jerusalem  by  An- 
tiochus,  &c.-^— A  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.— —A  brother  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  called  also  Aridseus.     Ftd. 

Aridseus. ^A   freed-man    of   Pompey    the 

Great.  He  found  his  master's  hody  deserted 
en  the  sea  shore,  in  Egypt,  and  he  gave  it  a  de- 
cent burial,  with  the  assistance  of  aa  old  Roman 
soldier,  who  had  fought  under  Pompey.— ^Tbe 

father-in-law  of  the  emperor  Augustus. A 

Lacadsnnonian  who  wished  to  make  himself  ab- 

iolate  in  Thebes. An  officer  made  master 

«f  Parthia,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,— A  king  of  part  of  Syria,  son  of  An- 

tiochoB  Gryphus. ^A  sop  of  Antipater  in  the 

«rmy  of  iJexander. rA  brother  of  Lysima- 

ebns,  who  died  suddenly  after  hard  walking  and 
Iftboor.— — An  historian  of  Amphipolis.— A 
Carthaginian,  fi(c.— A  man  who  wrote  an 

kastofj  of  Caria. A  native  of  Megara,  &c. 

A  native  of  Pamphylia,  who  wrote  a  dif- 
fuse history  from  the  creation  down  to  his  own 
time.  It  was  not  much  valued.  Ue  lived  in 
the  age  of  Theodosius  2d.  0 

Pbilhcvs,  a  famous  sculptor,  whose  statues 
«f  Latona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Muses,  and  a 
miked  Apollo,  were  preierved  in  the  portico 
belottgiaff    to    Octavia.— 'A  Greek    comic 

poet.  P&i.  11,  e,  ». ^An  Atheaiaa  who 

reewved  Cicero  wban  he  fed  la  Macedonia. 


—An  effieerof  Artaxanes,  appelvled  lomika 
peace  with  the  Greeks. 

Paaisnoir,  a  comic  poet  of  Nicca  in  the 
age  of  Socrates.  Jiwrtui.  S,  ep.  41.— ▲ 
pbysician  of  Locris.    j9  €kU  7,  c.  IS. 

Phiustus,  a  musician  of  Bliietos.— -*A 
Syracusan,  who  during  his  banishment  Ibem  hia 
native  country  wrote  an  histoiy  of  Sicily  in  It 
books,  which  was  commended  by  some,  thaa^ 
condemned  for  inacouracy  try  Pausaaiae.  Ha 
was  afterwards  sent  against  the  Syracuaans  by 
DIonysios  the  younger,  and  he  killed  himself 
when  overcome  by  the  enemy,  S(6  B.  C.  Phut  - 
in  Hitm-^DM^,  13. 

pBiLLO,  an  Aroadian  maid,  by  whem  Hep- 
coles  had  a  ten.  I'he  father,  named  Aldme- 
don,  exposed  his  daughter,  but  she  was  saved 
by  means  of  her  lover,  who  was  directed  le  the 
place  where  she  was  doomed  to  perish,  by  the 
chirping  of  a  magpie,  which  imitated  the  plain* 
tive  cries  of  a  child,    Paiis.  8,  c.  12. 

PiULO,  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A.  D* 
40y  sent  as  ambassador  from  his  nation  lo  Ca« 
ligula.  He  was  ansoccessful  in  bis  embassy)  of 
which  he  wrote  an  entertaining  account;  and  the 
emperor,  who  wished  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god, 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Jews,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  place  his  statues  ia  their 
temple.  He  was  so  happy  in  his  expremione,  and 
elej^t  in  his  variety,  that  he  has  been  called  the 
Jewish  Plato,  and  the  book  which  he  wrote  oa 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  nign  of  Gaiua, 
met  with  such  unbounded  applause  in  the  Ro- 
man senate,  whcro  he  read  it  publicly,  that  he 
was  permitted  to  consecrate  it  in  the  publie 
libraries. — His  works  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  related  to  the  creation 
of  the  worid,  the  second  spoke  of  sacred  histor^y 
and  in  the  third,  the  author  made  mention  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Mangey,  2  volik 

fol.  London,  1142. A  man  who  fell  io  love 

with  his  daughter  called  Proserpine,  as  she  wa» 
bathing.    He  had  by  her  a  son,  Mereurios  Tri»> 

megistus. A  man  who  wrote  an  accosnt  of 

a  journey  to  Arabia. A  philosopher  whe 

followed  the  doctrines  of  Carneades,  B.  C.  100. 

Another  philosopher  of  Athens,  tutor  (a 

Cicero. A  grammarian  in  the  first  century. 

An  arohitect  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished 

about  throe  centuries  before  the  Christiaa  era* 
He  built  a  dock  at  Athens,  where  ships  were 
drawn  in  safety,  and  protected  from  storms. 

Cic.  tn  Orot.  1,  c.  14. A  Greek  Chnstiaa 

writer,  whose  work  was  edited  at  Rome,  4fio. 
1170. ^A  dialectic  philosopher,  260  B.  C. 

Philobsotus,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia.  PliiC» 

Philochorus,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Athens  in  11  books,  a  catalo|oe  of  the  atw 
chons,  two  books  of  Olympiads,  Ice.  He  diei 
B.  C.  222. 

PbilSclbs,  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Aihe-^ 
nian  fleet,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  H* 
recommended  to  his  conn^Tmen  to  cut  off  Ihfr 
ri^t  hand  of  such  of  the  enemies  as  were  takea^ 
that  they  might  be  rendered  unfit  ibr  service. 
His  plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  M)  edairale 
except  one;  but  (heir  expectatioas  were  fraa* 
trated,  aad  instead  of  being  aom)oarors,  ihe^ 
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wen  totfttly  defeated  at  ^gospotamos  by  Lj- 
safider,aDd  Pbilocles,  with  3000  ofhia  coaoti7- 
neD|  waf  piU  to  death,  and  denied  the  honours 

^  a  burial.    PkU,  in  Lifs. A  general  of 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. A  comic  poet— ^ 

Another,  who  wrote  tragedies  at  Athens. 

PbiloorItbs,  an  Athenian,  famous  for  hit 

treachery,  &c. ^A  writer  who  published  an 

history  of  Thessaly. A  serrant  of  C.  Grac- 

ehas. A  Greek  orator. 

Philoctetes,  a  son  of  Poean  and  Demo- 
vassa,  was^one  of  the  Argonauts  according  to 
Flaocus  and  Uyginus,  and  the  arm-bearer  and 
particular  friend  of  Hercules.  (le  was  pre- 
eeat  at  the  death  of  Hercules,  and  because  he 
liad  erected  the  burning  pile  on  which  the  hero 
was  consumed,  he  received  from  him  the  arrows, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra, 
after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  not 
to  betray  the  place  whore  hU  ashes  were  depo- 
sited. He  had  no  sooner  paid  the  last  offices 
to  Hercules,  than  he  returned  to  Melibcea, 
where  hit  father  reigned.  From  thence  he 
▼i^ited  Sparta,  tvhere  he  became  one  of  the 
numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  and  soon  after,  like 
the  rest  of  those  princes  who  had  courted 
the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  who  had  bound 
themselves  to  protect  her  from  injury,  he  was 
ealletl  upon  by  Menelaus  to  accompany  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  he  immediately 
set  sail  from  Melibcca  with  seven  ships,  and  re- 
paired to  Aulis,  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
combined  fleet.  He  was  here  prevented  from 
,  joining  his  countrymen,  and  the  offensive  smell 
which  arose  from  a  wound'  in  his  foot,  obliged 
the  Greeks,  at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses,  to  re- 
move him  from  the  camp,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly carried  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  or  as 
others  say  to  Chrysc,  where  Phimacus,  the  son 
of  Dolophion,  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  him. 
In  this  solitary  retreat  be  was  suffered  to  re- 
Bnain  for  some  time,  till  the  Greeks,  on  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  informed  by 
the  oracle  that  Troy  con  Id  not  be  taken  with- 
•nt  (be  arrows  of  Hercules,  ivhich  were  then 
in  the  possession  of  Philoctetes.  Upon  this 
Ulysses,  accompanied  by  Diomedes.  or  accord- 
ing to  others  by  Pyrrhus,  was  commissioned  by 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army  to  go  to  Lemnos, 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philoctetes  to  come  and 
finish  the  tedious  siege.  Philoctetes  recollected 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  from  Ulysses,  and 
therefore  he  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Troy,  but 
be  oven  persuaded  Pyrrhns  to  conduct  him  to 
Meliboea.  As  he  embarked,  the  manes  of  Her- 
enles  forbad  htm  to  proceed,  hot  immediately 
to  repair  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where  he  should 
ke  cured  of  his  wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Philoctetes  obeyed,  and  after  he  had 
been  restored  to  his  former  health  by  .^scula- 
pius,  or  according  to  some  by  Machaon,  or 
Fodaliris,  be  destroyed  an  immense  number  of 
the  lYojan  enemy,  among  whom  was  Paris,  the 
aon  •f  Priam,  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
When  by  his  valour  Troy  had  been  mined,  he 
let  sail  from  Asia,  but  as  be  was  unwilling  to 
\mt  bis  native  country,  became  to  Italy,  where 
kgr  the  assistance  of  his  Thessalian  followers,  | 


he  was  enabled  to  boild  a  town  in  Calabria, 
which  he  called  Petilia.  Authors  disagree  aboat 
the  causes  of  the  wound  which  Philoctetes  re- 
ceived on  the  foot.  The  most  ancient  mytbo- 
logists  support,  that  it  was  the  bite  of  the  ser- 
pent which  Juno  had  sent  to  torment  him,  be- 
cause he  had  attended  Hercules  in  bis  last  mo- 
ments, and  had  buried  his  asbes.  According 
to  another  opinioq,  the  princes  ^  the  Greeiaa 
army  obliged  him  to  discover  where  the  ashes 
of  Hercules  were  deposited,  and  as  he  had 
made  an  oath  not  to  mention  the  place,  he 
only  with  his  foot  struck  the  ground  where  they 
lay,  and  by  this  means  ooucladed  he  had  not 
violated  his  solemn  engagement.  For  this, 
however,  he  was  soon  after  poaished,  and  the 
fall  of  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  from  his 
quiver  upon  the  foot  which  bad  struck  the 
ground,  occasioned  so  offensive  a  wonnd,  that 
the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  remove  him  from 
their  camp.  The  sufferings  and  adveotnres  of 
Philoctetes  are  the  subjeet  of  one  of  the  best 
tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Vbrg.  JEn.  3,  v.  4$, 
^Pindar.  Pylh,  1.— DictifS.  Cret,  1,  c.  14,— 
Senee. in  Herc—SophocL  Phil. — QjM.  CdA. 
9  and  XO.-^Hi^n.  fab.  26,  97,  and  lOS.— 
Diod.  2  and  4.— Ooitf.  Met  13,  ▼.  329, 1.  9,  v. 
234.  TVisl.  6,  el.  2.— Cic  Tusc.  c  2.— Ptofew. 
Hf^ph.  6. 

PuiLOCTPRus,  a  prince  of  Cyprus  in  the  age 
of  Solon,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  the  siti|i- 
tion  of  the  city,  which  in  gratitude  he  called 
Soli.     PlxU.  in  Sol. 

Pbilodamba,  one  of  the  Danaides,  mother  of 
Phares  by  Mercury.     Paus.  7,  c  22. 

Philodbmus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  CieerOy 
who  rendered  himself  known  by  his  lascivioas 
and  indelicate  verses.  Cie,  dt  FinSb.  t. — Ho- 
rat  1,  Sat.  2,  v.  121. A  comic  poet,  ridi- 
culed by  Aristo{)haoes. 

PiiilodIck,  a  daughter  of  Inachos,  who  mar- 
ried Leucippus. 

PhilolIus,  a  son  of  Minos,  by  the  nymph 
Paria,  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  reoetved 
its  name.  Hercules  put  him  to  deaUi,  l>ecaose 
be  had  killed  two  of  his  companions*  .i9potfo£  3, 

c.  1. A  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  CrotoaaY 

B.  C.  874,  who  first  supported  the  diurna)  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and  its  ananal 
motion  round  the  sun.  Cicero  in  Jkti.  4,  c. 
39,  has  ascribed  this  opinion  to  the  Syrecosan 
philosopher  Nicetas,  and  likewise  to  Plato;  and 
from  this  passage  some  suppose  that  Copemicas 
started  the  idea  of  the  system  which  be  after- 
wards established.     Diog, — Oic  dt  Oral.  3.— 

Pi\U, A  lawgiver  of  Thebes.    Ue  was  a 

native  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  family  of  the 

Bacchiades,  &c.  Jiristot.  2,  PoUt.  cap.  vdL 

A  mechanic  of  Tarentom A  surname  of 

^sculapins,  who  had  a  temple  in  Laconiay  near 
the  Asopus. 

Philol5gus,  a  freed-man  of  Cicero.  He 
betrayed  bis  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he 
was  tortured  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Citxie^ 
brother,  and  obliged  to  cot  off  his  own  flesh  by 
piece  meal,  and  to  boil  and  eat  it  op.    PhtL  w 

PrilomXchb,  the  wife  of  Pelias,  kiBg  ef 
lolchos.    According  to  some  writotSy  Ae  ma 
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dangbter  to  AmphioD,  king  of  Thebes,  6ioag|i 
■be  IS  more  geoerally  called  Aoaxibia,  daughter  j 
of  Btas.    ,^lod.  1. 

PhilombrStus,  au  archon  at  Athens  in 
whose  age  the  state  was  entrusted  to  Solon, 
when  torn  by  factions.     PltU,  m  Soi. 

Pbilomeoos,  a  man  who  made  btmself  abso- 
lute in  Phocaea,  by  promising  to  assist  the  in- 
habitants.   Polyun. 

PHiLduiLA,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  and  sister  to  Procne,  who  had  manied 
Tereos  king  of  Thrace.  Procne,  separated 
fi-om  Philomela,  to  whom  she  was  particularly 
attached,  »pent  her  time  in  great  melancholy, 
till  stoe  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  go  to 
Athens,  and  bring  her  sister  to  Thrace.  I'ere- 
us  obeyed  his  wife^s  injunctions,  but  he  had  no 
sooner  obtained  Pandion's  permission  to  conduct 
Philomela  to  Thrace,  than  he  became  enamour- 
ed of  ber,  and  resolved  to  gratify  his  passion. 
He  dismissed  the  guards,  whom  the  suspicions 
of  Pandioo  bad  appoiDted  to  watch  his  conduct, 
and  be  offered  violence  to  Philomela,  and 
afierwards  cut  off  her  tongue,  that  she  might 
not  be  able  to  discc\er  his  barbarity,  and  the 
indignities  which  she  had  suffered.  He  coo- 
fined  her  also  in  a  lonely  castle,  and  after  be 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  a  disr 
eovery,  he  returned  to  Tbrare,  and  he  told 
Procne  that  Philomela  bad  died  by  the  way, 
and  that  he  had  paid  the  last  ofiices  to  her  re- 
mains. Procne,  at  this  sad  intelligence,  put  on 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  Philomela;  but  a  year 
bad  scarcely  elapsed  before  she  was  secretly  in- 
formed that  her  sister  was  not  dead.  Philoniela, 
during  her  captivity,  described  on  a  piece  of 
tapestry  her  misfortunes  and  the  brutality  of 
Tereus,  and  privately  conveyed  it  to  Procne. 
She  was  then  going  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of 
Baccbus  when  she  received  it;  she  disguised  her 
resentment,  and  as  during  the  festivals  of  the 
god  of  wine,  she  was  permitted  to  rove  about 
the  country,  she  hastened  to  deliver  her  sister 
Philomela  from  her  confinement,  and  she  con- 
certe((  with  ber  on  tbe  best  measures  of  punish- 
ing the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She  murdered  her 
■on  Ityius,  who  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  served  him  up  as  food  before  her  hus- 
band during  the  festival.  Tereus  in  the  midst 
of  his  repast,  called  for  Itylus,  but  Procne  im- 
mediately informed  him,  that  he  was  then 
feasting  on  his  flesh,  and  that  instant  Philomela, 
by  throwing  on  the  table  the  head  of  liytus, 
convinced  the  monarch  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
scene.  He  drew  his  sword  to  punish  Procne 
and  Philomela,  but  as  he  was  going  to  stab 
them  lo  tbe  heart,  be  was  chiluged  into  a  hoopoe, 
Philomela  into  a  nigbliugale,  Procne  into  a 
■wallow,  and  Itylus  into  a  pheasant.  This  tra- 
gical scene  happened  at  Daulis  in  Phocis;  but' 
Paosaoias  and  Strabo,  who  mention  the  whole 
of  the  story,  are  silent  about  the  transformation; 
and  the  former  observes  that  Tereus,  after  this 
bloody  repKSt,  fled  to  Megara,  where  he  destroy- 
ed himself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  raised 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  where  they  oflered 
yearly  sacrifices,  and  placed  small  pebbles  in- 
stead of  barley.  It  was  on  this  monument  that 
tbe  birds  etHM  hoopoes  were  first  teen;  hence 


the  fable  of  his  metamorpbosii.  Procae  aai 
Philomela  died  throu{;h  excels  of  grief  aai 
melancholy;  and  as  the  nightingale^s  and  swal- 
low's voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and  mounfal, 
the  poets  have  embellished  the  fable,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  two  unfortonste  sisters  were 
changed  into  birds.  ^pUM.  S,  c.  l4.~*Paiif: 
1,  c.  42,  I.  10,  c.  4.— i/ffjrtn.  fab.  46._£|>^. 
9._0m<l.  Mh.  6,  fab.  9  and  lO.-^Vvrg.  6. 

4,  V.  15  and  511. A  dasghter  of  Actor^ 

king  of  the  Myrmidons. 

Philomblum,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  Ck.  ed 
JlUit.  5,  ep.  20  in  Verr,  3,  c.  83. 

Philomelus,  a  geneial  of  Phocis,  wbe 
plundered  tbe  temple  of  Delphi,  and  died  B.  C. 
364.  [Fid.  Phocis. J— A  rich  musiciaa.  Mart, 
4,  ep.  5. 

Philov,  a  general  of  soms  Greeks,  who  set- 
tled in  Asia.    Diod,  18. 

Philonidbs,  a  courier  of  Alexander,  who 
ran  from  Sicyon  to  EUs,  160  miles,  in  nine 
hours,  and  returned  the  same  journey  in   16  - 
hours.     PIm.  2,  c  71. 

Philonib,  a  name  of  Ghioae,  daughter  of 
Dsedalton,  made  immortal  ly  Diana. 

Philonob,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  by  Leda,  daughter  of  Thestius.    JpoL 

lod. A  daughter  of  lobates,  king  of  Lycia, 

who  married  Bellerophon.    Id,  2. 

PniLONdMB,  a  daughter  of  Nyctimus,  king 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  tbe  Erymaothus  two 
children  whom  she  had  by  Murs.  Tbe  childiea 
were  preserved,  and  afterwards  ascended  their 

grandfather's  throne.     Flut.  m  JPer. 'ihe 

second  wife  of  Cycnus,  the  son  of  Neptune. 
She  became  enamoured  of  Tennes,  her  hus<* 
band's  son  by  his  first  wife,  Proclea,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Clytius;  and  wbes  he  refused  to  gratify 
her  passion,  she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue.  Cycnus  believed  the  accosalioo, 
and  ordered  Tennes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
&c.     Pitus.  10,  c.  14. 

PHiLOKdMus,  a  son  of  Electiyon,  king  of 
Mycenae  by  Anaxo.     JSfoUod,  2. 

Philonus,  a  village  of  Egypt.    Strdb, 

PhilopItor,  a  surname  <^  one  of  the  Pto- 
lemies, king  of  Egypt.    [  I'id,  Ptolemseus.] 

PniLOPHAON,  a  general,  who  with  5000  sol- 
diers defended  Pelusiom  against  tbe  Greeka 
wbo  invaded  Egypt.   'Died.  16. 

Philoposmek,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Acbsan  league,  born  at  Megalopolis.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Grangis.  His  education  waa 
begun  and  finished  under  Cassander,  Ecdemds, 
and  Demophanes;  and  he  early  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  appeared 
fond  of  agriculture  and  a  country  life.  He 
proposed  himself  Epaminondas  for  a  model,  aad 
he  was  not  unsuccessful  in  imitating  the  pru- 
dence and  the  simplicity,  the  disinterestedness 
and  activity  of  this  famous  Theban.  When  Me- 
galopolis was  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  Pbilopoe- 
roen,  then  in  tbe  30tb  year  of  his  age,  gave  tbe 
roost  decisive  proofs  of  his  valour  and  intrepi- 
dity. He  afterwards  assisted  Aotigonos,  and 
was  present  in  the  famous  battle  in  which  the 
^tolians  were  defeated.  Raised  to  the  rank 
of  chief  commander,  he  showed  his  ability  to 
discharge  that  importiDt  trniti  by  killing  wiUi 
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Mi  Mm  tand  MedMuiidai,  the  tjraat  of  Sptrta; 
«m1  if  lie  m%»  defeated  in  a  eaval  DattJe  by 
NaWt,  ht  Mos  after  repaired  hit  loMet  1^ 
tfUmv  dw  capilid  of  Lacoaia,  B.  C.  188,  and 
by  abeNibiog  the  lawt  of  Ljcorgas,  whieh  had 
iearished  there  for  toeii  a  length  of  time, 
flperta,  alitor  ita  OMMocet,  became  tributary  to 
tW  AehaaM,  and  Philo|Hsmea  enjoyed  the 
tikuiph  of  havieg  redeced  to  raiat  one  of  the 
mrealMt  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Some  hme  after,  the  Meneniani  re- 
volted from  the  Aehsaa  leagne,  and  Philopoe- 
nea,  who  headed  the  AchtMns,  tmfortanately 
iUt  from  his  hone,  and  was  dragged  to  the 
eaemy*!  camp.  Dinocratet,  the  general  of  the 
Meiseaiaai,  tieaCed  him  witii  great  severify;  he 
was  thrown  into  a  dongeoa,  and  obliged  to  drink 
a  dbte  of  poltea.  When  he  received  the  cup 
from  the  hand  of  the  execntioner,  Philopcemen 
ashed  him  how  his  ooantrymen  had  behaved  in 
the  ^eld  of  battle}  and  when  he  heard  that 
tbey  had  obtained  the  victory,  he  draok  the 
whole  with  pleasure,  exolaimiag,  that  this  was 
eemfertable  news.  The  death  of  Philopcemeo, 
irhtch  happened  aVoat  183  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  his  70th  year,  was  universally 
lamented;  and  the  Ach«ans,  to  revenge  bis 
death,  imaiediately  marched  to  Messcnia,  where 
Diuocratcf,  to  avoid  their  resentment,  killed 
himself.  The  rest  of  his  murderers  were  drag- 
ged to  his  tomb,  wheie  they  were  sacrificed; 
and  the  people  of  M^lopolis,  to  show  farther 
their  great  sense  of  hii  merit,  ordered  a  bull  to 
be  yearly  oflhred  on  hb  tomb,  aud  bymns  to  be 
iung  in  his  praise,  and  his  actions  to  be  celebra- 
ted in  a  panegyrical  oration.  He  had  also 
italaea  raleed  to  his  memory,  which  some  of  the 
Somaas  attempted  to  violate,  and  to  destroy,  to 
BO  purpose,  when  Mummius  took  Connth. 
PhilopoMBcn  has  been  jt^tly  called  by  his  coun- 
tiymea  the  last  of  the  Greeks.    Plut.  in  titS. 

-^«Km.  32,  c.  4— Polifk. ^A  native  of 

Fergamus,  who  died  B.  C.  136. 

PhilostiiXtds,  a  famous  sophist,  born  at 
Lemnos,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Athens.  He 
name  to  Rome,  where  be  lived  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Se- 
?erus,  and  he  was  entrusted  by  the  empress  with 
all  the  papers  vrhich  contained  some  account, 
or  anecdotes  of  Apollonius  Tbyanseus,  and  be 
was  ordered  to  review  them,  and  with  them  to 
compile  an  history.  The  life  of  Apollonius  is 
written  with  elegance,  but  the  improbable  ac- 
coonti,  the  fabulous  stories,  and  exaggerated 
details  which  it  gives,  render  it  disgusting 
There  is,  besides,  another  treatise  remaining  of 
his  writings,  &c;  He  died  A.  D.  244.  Tbe 
best  edition  of  his  writings  is  that  of  Olearius, 

fol.  Lips.  1709. -His  nephew,  who  livecf  in 

the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  wrote  an  account  of 
sophists.'-^— A  philosopher,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero. Another  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

PhilStas,  a  son  of  Parmenio,  distinguished 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  accused 
of  conspiring  against  his  life.  He  was  tortured 
and  floaed  to  death,  or,  according  to  some, 
stack  through  vrith  darto,  by  the  soldiers,  B.  C. 

330.     Curt,  8,  C.  IL— ^/til.— -jfrrum. 'An 

officer  in  the  army  of  Alexander.—— ^Another 


who  was  nadd  master  of  Cilida,  after  AIez» 
ander's  death.— A  physician  in  tbe  age  of 
Antony.  He  ridiculed  the  expenses  and  the 
extravagsttce  of  this  celebrated  Romas.    Pint. 

PuiLOT^aA,  tbe  mother  of  Myto,  Itc.  jPo» 
lyan,  8. 

PHiLorYuirs,  a  freed-man  of  Cicero.  Cie^ 
ad  /He.  3.  c.  9. 

Philotis,  a  senrant  maid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  countrymen  from  destrkctlon.  After 
tbe  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  PMenates 
assembled  an  army  under  the  commaad  ofXuciai 
Posthumins,  and  marched  against  the  capital, 
demanding  all  the  wives  and  daughten  hi  the 
city,  as  ttie  conditions  of  peace.  This  extra- 
ordinary demand  astonishof  the  senators,  and 
when  they  reAised  to  comply,  Pbrlotis  advised 
them  to  send  all  their  female  staves  disgoised 
in  matron's  clothes,  and  she  oflered  to  march 
herself  at  the  head.  Her  advice  vras  fotlowed, 
and  when  tbe  Pidenates  had  feasted  late  in  die 
evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated,  and  fallea 
asleep,  Philotis  lighted  a  totth  as  a  signal  for 
her  countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  Tbe 
whole  was  successful;  the  FIdenatea  were  con- 
quered, and  the  senate  to  reward  iho  lidelify  of 
the  female  slares,  permitted  them  to  ■{pear  in 
the  dress  of  the  Roman  matrons.    PViif.   in 

Rom^^rarro,  dt  L,  L,  5. (hid.  die  ^f. 

Jim,  2. 

PatLoxi^irvs,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
recei^'cd  CiKcia  at  the  general  dtrision  of  tbe 

provinces A  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  wasgiTen 

to  Petopida)  as  an  hostage. A  dithyramtuc 

poet  of  Cythera,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Diony^ias,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  some  time,  titt 
he  otfended  him  by  seducing  one  of  bis  female 
singers.  During  his  confinement,  Philoxenus 
composed  an  allegorical  poem,  called  Cyclops, 
in  which  he  had  delineated  the  charuter  of  the 
tyrant  under  the  name  of  Polyphemus,  and  re- 
pres^led  his  mistress  under  the  name  of  6a- 
lutcs,  and  himself  under  that  of  Ulysses.  The 
tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  writing  poetry,  and  of 
being  applauded,  removed  Philoxenus  from  his 
dungeon,  but  the  poet  refused  to  purchase  his 
liberty,  by  saying  things  unworthy  of  himself, 
and  applauding  tbe  wretched  verses  of  Diooysjns, 
and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  the  qaairies. 
When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at  a  feast  about 
some  verses  which  Dionysius  bad  just  repeated, 
and  which  die  courtiers  had  recetred  with  tbe 
greatest  applause,  Philoxenus  gave  no  answer, 
but  be  ordered  tbe  guards  that  surrounded  the 
tyrant's  table,  to  take  him  back  to  the  quarries. 
Dionysius  was  pleased  with  his  pleasantry  and 
with  his  firmness,  and  immediately  forgaTe  him. 
Philoxenus  died  at  Ephesus,  about  380  yean 
before  Christ.  P^v^.-— — A  celebrated  mostciaa 

of  Ionia. A  painter  of  Eretria,  who  made 

for  Cassander  an  cxcelleut  representation  of  ikt 
battle  of  Alexander  with  Darius.  He  was  pu- 
pil to  Nfcomachus.    Plin.  31,  c   10. A 

philosopher,  who  wished  to  have  the  neck  of  a 
crane,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  taste  of  bts  ali- 
ments longer,  and  with  more  pleasure.  JtriM. 
eth.S. 

PHTLLnLiiTS,  a  comic  poet.    •^Ibm. 

PBUfeA, one  of  theOeeaaldes,  who  wftiiact 
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Lj  S«tiini  in  Tbrace.  Tl»egod,  tocs^pelroip 
t&e  tigilaoce  of  Rhea,  cbaooea  l^imqelf  ioto  a 
hone,  Co  epjoy  the  compaajT  Qf  Fbilyra,  by  whom 
be  bM  a  flOBi  half  a  ma^  and  half  a  horse,  failed 
Cbiroo.  Pbilyra  was  so  ash^ed  of  givii^g 
birth  to  such  a  monster,  that  she  ^qtreated  the 
gpds  to  change  ber  natnre.  She  fnm  metamor- 
phosed into  the  linden  tree,  called  by  her  name 

among  the  Greeks.    Hj/gm-  fab.  198. Th^ 

wife  of  Naoplios. 
PBII.TBBS,  a  people  nMir  Pontus. 
FauTRbas,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron,  the 
son  of  Pbilyra.    (hid.  AH.  Am^—Virg.  G.  S, 
▼.  660. 

PHnravs,  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phce- 
picia,  or  according  to  some  of  Neptpiie,  who  be- 
came king  of  Thrace,  or,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  mythologists  support,  pf  ^ithynia.  He  mai> 
ried  Cleopatra  the  daqgbter  of  Boreas,  whom 
aome  call  Cleobola,  by  whom  he  bad  Plezippos 
and  Pandion.  ACler  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  be 
married  Idxa,  the  daughter  of  Danlapus.  Idasa, 
jeaJous  of  Cleopatra^s  children,  accused  tbem 
of  attempts  opoo  their  father^s  life  aud  crown, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  attempts  upon  her  vir- 
tue, and  they  were  immediately  condemned  by 
Pbinens  to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This 
cruelty  was  soon  after  punished  by  the  gods; 
J'bineas  snddeoly  became  blind,  and  tb0  Har- 
piea  were  sent  by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  nnder 
coQtional  alarm,  and  to  spoil  the  meats  which 
were  placed  on  bis  table.  He  was  some  time 
afler  delivered  from  these  daogerons  monsters 
by  his  brothers-in-law,  Zetes  and  Calais,  who 
pursued  them  as  far  as  the  Stropbades.  He 
also  recovered  his  sigbt  by  means  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, whom  be  had  received  with  great  bospi- 
taltty,and  instructed  in  the  easiest  and  speediest 
fvaj  by  which  they  could  arrive  in  Colchis. 
Tbe  causes  of  the  blindness  of  Phineus  are  a 
niatter  of  dispute  among  the  ancients,  some  sup- 
posing that  this  was  ioflicted  by  Boreas,  for  his 
enaelty  to  his  grandson,  whilst  others  attribute 
il  to  Uie  anger  of  Neptaoe,  because  be  had  di- 
rected (he  sons  of  Pbryios  how  to  escape  from 
Colchis  to  Greece*  Many,  however,  think  that 
it  proceeded  from  his  having  rashly  attempted 
to  develope  futurity,  while  others  assert  that 
Zetes  and  Calais  put  out  his  eyes  on  account  of 
Jiia  cruelty  to  their  nephews.  The  second  wife 
of  Phineus  is  called  by  some  Dia,  Eurytia,  Da- 
nae,  and  Idotbea.  Phineus  was  killed  by  Her^ 
cules.  «9rg>.  2.^~JlpMod,  1.  c  d,  1.  3,  c.  16. 
— DM    A.'-Hygixi.    fab.     19.— OrpA«iM — 

FZoos. The  brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of 

.Ethiopia.  He  was  going  to  marry  his  niece 
Andromeda,  when  her  father  Cepbeus  was 
obliged  to  give  her  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea 
moDsler,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Neptune 
She  was,  however,  delfvered  by  Perseus,  who 
ipMrried  her  by  tbe  consent  of  her  parents,  for 
baving  destroyed  tbe  sea  monster.  This  mar- 
rta^  displeased  Phineus;  he  interrupted  tbe 
ceremony,  and  ivitb  a  number  of  atteodaoU  at- 
taefced  Perseus  and  his  friends.  Persetis  de- 
reeded  himself,  and  turned  itflo  stone  Phineus, 
9ad  his  companions,  by  showing  them  the  Gor- 
don's head.  jSpoUod,  2,  c.  1  and  4 — (kid- 
JIfei.  6,  fab.  1  and  H.—Hygin.  lab.  64. A 


laa  of  Melf». A  tonef  Lyeaon,  Wngof  Ar^ 

cadia. A  son  of  Belus  and  Anchiaoe. 

FmvTAi  ft  king  Qf  Meaienia,  ^.  JPfus. 
4,  c  4. 

PwnTHuv,  a  foontata  ^hera  it  is  mi4  no- 
thing could  sink.    Plim.  31,  c.  2. 

PifiNTiA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  mauth  of 
the  Himera.     Oic.  in  Vtn.  3,  c.  8$. 

Pbintus,  called  also  Pithias,  Pinthias,  and 
Phytias,  a  mtn  (amoos  for  his  unparalleled 
friendship  for  Damon.    [Yid.  Damon.]    Cvt. 

d$  off,  9,  c.  10,  Twc  6,  e.  22.— X>iod.  6.i . 

A  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  B.  C.  282. 

PaiVTo,  a  small  island  between  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  now  Figo. 

FahAt  n  small  island  in  the  lake  Tritoait. 
Htrodot  4,  c.  118. 

Phlboelas,  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  Hy- 
daspes,  who  surrendered  lo  Aleiander.  Curt. 
e,  c  1. 

PBLEoiTBON,  a  river  of  bell,  whose  waten 
were  frurnif^,  as  the  word  ^A.i>«^«,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  seems  to  indicate. 
Virg.  JBEn.  6,  v.  660.— Ovid.  Met.  16,  v.  632. 
— Smse.  m  Hipp — $U.  IS,  v.  664. 

PHI.BOIAS,  a  man  of  Cyiicas,  when  the  Ar- 
gonauts visited  it,  &c.    fUet.  ' 

PBi^aooN,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one 
of  the  emperor  Adrian^s  freed-men.  He  wrote 
difierent  treatises  oo  tbe  long  lived,  on  wonder- 
ful things,  besides  an  historical  account  of  Si- 
cily, sixteen  books  on  tbe  olympiads,  an  account 
of  the  principal  places  in  Rome,  three  books  of 
fasti,  &c.  Of  these  some  fraga>ents  remain. 
His  style  was  not  elegant,  and  he  wrote  without 
judgment  or  precision.    His  works  have  been 

edited  by  Meursius,  4lo.  L.  Bat.  1620. One 

of  the  horses  of  ihe  sua.  The  word  signiflea 
bwrmng.    (hid.  Mei.  2. 

Pblkoba,  or  PBLBoa^crs  campus,  a  place 
of  Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Pallene,  where 
the  giants  attacked  tbe  gods  and  were  defeated 
by  Hercules.  The  combat  was  afterwards  re- 
newed in  luly,  in  a  place  of  the  same  name 
near  Cumse.  SU.  8,  v.  638,  1.  2,  v.  306.— 
StriA.  6.— DiMi  4  and  6.— Opicl.  Met.  10,  v. 
351, 1.  12,  V.  378,1.  16,  v.  632.— Stol.  6,  fiaiv. 
3,  V.  196. 

Pblkgta,  a  people  of  Thesssaiy.  Some 
authors  place  tbem  in  Bceotia.  Tbey  received 
their  name  from  Pbiegyas  the  son  of  Mars, 
with  whom  they  plundered  and  burned  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them  escaped 
to  Pbocis,  where  he  settled.  I*aitt$,  8,  c.  36. 
-^Homer.  IL  13,  v.  301.— Slra6.  2. 

Pblbgtas,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Cbryse,  daagh- 
ter  of  Halmos,  was  king  of  the  Lapithss  in 
Tbessaly.  He  was  father  of  Izioa  and  Coro- 
nis,  to  whom  Apollo  offered  violence.  When 
the.  father  heard  that  his  daughter  had  been  so 
wantonly  abused,  he  marched  an  army  against 
Delphi,  and  reduced  the  temple  of  the  ffid  to 
ashes.  This  was  hlehly  resented;  Apollo  killed 
Phlegyas  and  placed  bim  in  hell,  where  a  huge 
stone  hangs  over  bis  bead,  and  keeps  him  in 
continual  alarms,  by  its  appearance  of  falling 
every  moment.  Patis.  9,  c.  36  -^poUod.  3,  c. 
6.— Pifid.  Pyth.  S,— Owd.  Mtt,  6,  r.  87.— 
Sarnut  ad  ¥w£.  Mn.  6,  r.  6 18. 
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Fbuas,  one  of  the  ArgoDaots,  too  of  Bac- 
chQB  and  Anadue.     Poim.  2,  c.  12.  ' 

Phliasia,  a  coontry  of  FeioponaesQi,  near 
Sic>un,  of  which  Phliut  was  the  capital. 

Puuus,  (gen.  untis,)  a  tomi  in  Peioponne- 
IDS,  now  iSlaphliea^  in  the  territory  of  Sicyoi^ 

-^—Another  in  Elis. Another  in  Argolis, 

now  Drepano, 

Phloeub,  a  soroanie  ot  Baccfaas,  eipret- 
•ive  of  hit  yooth  and  Tigoar.  Plul.  in  Symp. 
6,  qu.  8. 

Phobetor,  one  of  the  ions  of  Somnos,  and 
his  principal  minister.  His  office  was  to  assume 
the  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  to  inspire 
terror  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  his  name  inti- 
mates ((fo/0t»).  The  other  two  ministers  of 
Somnos  were  I'hantasiaand  Morpheus.  Ovid, 
Met,  U,v.  640. 

Phobos,  sod  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror 
among  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
lioo^s  bead,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
to  .ileprccate  his  appearance  in  armies.  Plut. 
in  eroi, 

PuocjBA,  now  FiNAta,  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be- 
tween Cumas  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  It  received  its  name  from  Pho- 
eos,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from  {phoae) 
aett  calveSf  which  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants,  called 
Phocei  and  Phoeeansea,  were  expert  mariners, 
and  founded  ooiany  cities  in  different  parts  of 
Eorope.  They  left  Ionia,  when  Cyrus  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  them  under  his  power,  and  they 
came  after  many  adventures  into  Gaul,  where 
they  founded  MauUia^  now  Marseilles.  The 
town  of  Marseilles  is  often  distingni^iied  by  the 
epithet  of  Pkocmca,  and  its  inhabitants  called 
Aocaente^.  Phocssa  was  declared  independent 
by  Pompey,  and  under  the  first  emperors  of 
Rome  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Liv.  5,  c.  S4, 1.  31,  c. 
SI,  I.  38,  c.  39  ~^eia,  1,  c  H.—Patu.  1,  c 
S.^Herodoi.  1,  v.  166  -^Strab  14.— Horol. 
tpad.  16.— 0»T</.  Met.  6,  v.  9.— P«n  8,  c  4. 

Phocensbs  and  PhocIci,  the  inhabitants  uf 
Phocis  iu  Greece. 

Phucilidbs,  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher 
of  Miletus,  about  540  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  poeticul  piece  now  extant  call- 
ed rot/d-sTijioF,  and  attributed  to  him,  is  not  of 
bis  composition,  but  of  another  poet  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Phocion,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  bis 
virtues,  private,  as  wt'll  aspubitc.  He  wus  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Plato,  and  of  Xenocrates, 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  the  states- 
men of  Athens,  he  disiinguisbed  himself  by  bib 
prudence  and  moderation,  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  his  military  abilities.  He  often 
checked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  measures 
of  Demosthenes,  and  when  the  Athenians  seem- 
ed eager  to  make  war  against  f'hilip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  Phocion  observed  that  war  should 
never  be  undertaken  without  the  strongest  and 
most  certain  expectations  of  victory  and  success. 
When  Philip  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
Bnaster  of  Euhoea,  Phocion  stopped  his  progress, 
uA  soon  obliged  him  t*  relioquiiU  liis  eater- 


P0ie.    boiiiig  the  time  of  his  adoiiiinttalioit 
be  was  always  inrlined  to  peace,  though  he  ne- 
ver suffered  his  coantrymen  to  become  iodoleBt, 
and  tu  forget  the  jealoasy  and  rivalsbip  of  their 
neighbours.     He  was  45  timet  appointed  go> 
venior  of  Athens,  and  no  greater  enoomiun  can 
be  passed  upon  bis  talents  as  a  minister  and 
statesman,  than  that  he  ne?er  solicited  that  high, 
though  dangerous  office.    In  bis  nmJ  retreat, 
or  at  the  head  of  the  Atheaian  armies,  he 
always   appeared  barefooted,  and  withont  a 
cloak,  whence  one  of  his  soldiers  had  occaskMi 
to  observe,  when  he  saw  him  dressed  more 
warmly  than  usual  dortag  a  severe  winter,  that 
since  Phocion  wore  his  cloak,  it  was  a  sign  of 
the  most  inclement  weadier.    If  he  was  the 
friend  of  temperance  and  discipline,  he  waa  not 
a  less  brilliant  example  at  trne  heroism.    Phi- 
lip, as  well  as  his  ton  Alexander,  attempted  ta 
bribe  him,  bat  to  no  pnrpote;  and  Phocion 
boasted  in  beine  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  in  deserving  the  appellatioii  of  Ik 
Good     It  was  through  bim  that  Greece  was 
saved  from  an  impending  war,  and  he  advised 
Alexander  rather  to  turn  his  arms  against  Per- 
sia, than  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  either  his  allies  or  his  sobjects.    Aiezaa- 
der  was  so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  his  in- 
tegrity, that  he  sent  bim  100  talents  from  the 
spoils  which  he  bad  obtained  from  the  Persians; 
but  Phocion  was  toa  great  to  saffer  himaelf  to 
be  bribed:  and  when   the  conqueror  had  at- 
tempted a  second  time  to  oblige  bim,  and  la 
conciliate  his  favour,  by  offering  him  the  gc^ 
vernment  and  possession    of  five  cities,  (he 
Athenian  rejected  tbe  present  with  the  same 
indifference,  and  with  the  same  independent 
mind.     But  not  totally  to  despise  ibe&roors  of 
the  monarch,  he  begged  Alexander  to  restore 
to  their  liberty  four  slaves  that  were  confined  in 
the  citadel   of  Sardis.     Aotipater.  srfao  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  of  Macedonia  afte 
tbe  death  of  Alexander,  also  attempted  to  cer- 
nipt  rhe  virtuous  Athenian,  but  with  flie  same 
success  as  his  royal  predecessor;  aod  when  a 
friend  bad  observed  to   Phocioii,  that  if  he 
could  so  refuse  the  generous  ofktB  of  his  pat- 
rons, yet  he  should  consider  the  good  of  his 
children,  and  accept  them  (or  their  sake,  Pho- 
c  on  calmly  replied,  that  if  his  chiMreo  were 
like  him,  they  could  maintain  ihemaelvei  o 
well  as  their  father  had  done;  but  if  they  be- 
haved otherwise,  he  declared  that  he  was  se- 
willing  to  leave  them  any  thing  which  migU 
either  supply    their  extravagances,  or  eec«c- 
rai^e  their  debaucheries.    But  virtues  like  these 
could  not  long  «tand  against  the  insolence  asd 
fickleness  of  an  Athenian  assembly.    When  ds 
Piraeus  was   taken,   Phocion   was  accosed  ef 
treason,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  the  pohisc  ia- 
diguation,  he  fled  Ibr  safety  to  Poiypejchse. 
Polypercbon  sent  him  back  to  Atbem,  vihen 
he  was  immediately  condemned  to  drink  ihs 
fatal  poisoB.    He  received  the  indignities  of  ^ 
people  with  uncommon  composure;  and  when 
one  of  his  friends  lamented  hit  fate,  Fheeias 
exclaimed,  Tlus  is  no  more  than  wkmt  ftsptd- 
rd;  thAa  tTtaUntiU  the  most  iUwirUms  cslsseiKS  « 
4(kefu  ha9t  nmoed  A^fbrs  fiw,    H«  tank  ^ 
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cup  with  the  greatest  lereoity  of  miod,  snd  as 
ke  draok  the  fatal  draught,  he  prajed  for  the 
prosperity  of  Athens,  aod  bade  his  friends  to 
tell  his  son  Pbocus  not  to  remember  the  iodig- 
Dities  which  bis  father  had  received  from  the 
Atlienians.  He  died  aboat  S18  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Uis  body  was  deprived  of 
a  funeral  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  Athenians, 
and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was  by  stealth, 
under  a  beartb,  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  who 
placed  this  inscription  over  his  bones:  Keep  in- 
vioUilt^  0  SQcrtd  hearth,  Ihejnecious  remains  of 
m  good  man^  till  a  better  day  restarts  them  to  the 
monununts  of  their  forefathtrSy  when  •Sthens 
shall  be  delivered  of  her  frenzy,  and  shall  be 
fnore  wise.  It  has  been  observed  of  Phocion, 
that  he  never  appeared  elated  in  prosperity,  or 
dejected  in  adversity,  be  never  betrayed  pusiU 
Icmimity  by  a  tear,  or  joy  by  a  smile.  His 
countenance  was  stern  and  unpleasant,  buthene- 
Ter  behaved  with  severity,  his  expressions  were 
mild,  and  his  rebukes  gentle.  At  the  age  of 
60  be  appeared  at  the  Athenian  armies  like  the 
most  active  officer,  and  to  his  prudence  and 
cool  valour  in  every  period  of  life  his  citizens 
acknowledged  themselves  much  indebted.  Uis 
merits  were  not  buried  in  oblivion,  the  Athe- 
nians repented  of  their  ingratitude,  and  honour- 
ed bis  jnemoiy  by  raising  him  statues,  and  put- 
ting to  a  cruel  death  his  guilty  accusers.  PitU. 
$L  C.  Mp.  in  Vila — Diod.  16. 

Phocjs,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Bceotia,  and  by  Locris  on  the  west 
iVoriginally  ejctended  from  the  bay  of  Corinth 
to  the  sea  of  £uboea,  aod  reached  on  the  north 
as  far  as  TEermopylte,  but  its  boundaries  were 
afterwards  more  contracted.  Pbocis  received 
its  name  from  Pbocus,  a  son  of  Omytion,  who 
aettied  there.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
PhocenseSf  and  from  thence  the  epithet  of 
Phoeus  was  formed.  Parnassus  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  mountains  of  Pbocis,  and 
Delphi  was  the  greatest  of  its  towns.  Pbocis  is 
rendered  famous  for  a  war  which  it  maintained 
against  some  of  the  Grecian  republics,  aod 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Phodan 
war.  This  celebrated  war  originated  in  the 
followiug  circumstances; — When  Philip,  king 
of  Mac^onia,  had  by  his  intrigues,  and  nvell 
concerted  policy,  fomented  divisions  in  Greece, 
and  disturbed  the  peace  of  every  republic,  the 
Greeks  universally  became  discontented  in  their 
aitoatioo,  fickle  in  their  resolutions,  and  jealuus 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  Amphictyons,  who  were  the  supreme 
rulers  of  Greece,  and  who  at  that  time  were 
autiservient  to  the  views  of  the  Thebans,  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians,  showed  the 
aame  spirit  of  fickleness,  and  like  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  were  actuated  by  the  same 
fears,  the  same  jealousy  and  ambition.  As  the 
supporters  of  religion » they  accused  the  I'hocians 
of  impiety  for  ploughing  a  small  portion  of 
land  which  belonged  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  They 
immediately  commanded,  that  the  sacred  field 
should  be  laid  waste,  and  that  the  Phocians,  to 
expiate  their  crime,  should  pay  a  heavy  fine  to 
the  community.  The  inability  of  the  Phocians 
to  pay  the  fine,  and  that  of  the  Amphictyons  to 


enforce  their  eomroands  by  vtolenee,  gave  liaa 
to  new  events.  The  people  of  Pbocis  were 
roused  by  the  eloquence  and  the  popularity  of 
Pbilomelus,  one  of  their  countrymen,  and  when 
this  ambitious  ringleader  had  liberally  contri- 
buted the  great  riches  be  possessed  to  the  good 
of  his  countrymen,  they  resolved  to  oppose  the 
Amphyctyonic  council  by  force  of  arms.  He 
seized  the  rich  temple  of  Delphi,  and  employed 
the  treasures  ii  contained  to  raise  a  mercenary 
army.  During  two  yeais  hostilities  were  car- 
ried on  between  the  Phocians  and  their  enemies, 
the  Thebans  and  the  people  of  Locris,  but  no 
decisive  battles  were  fought;  and  it  can  only 
be  observed^  that  the  Phocian  prisoners  were 
always  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  as  guilty 
of  the  must  abominaole  sacrilege  aod  impiety, 
a  treatment  v^hicfa  «^as  lioerally  retaliated  on 
such  of  the*  army  of  the  Amphiciyons  as  becama 
the  captives  of  the  enemy.  1  ne  defeat,  how- 
ever, and  death  of  Pbilomelus,  for  a  while 
checked  their  successob;  but  the  deceased  geae« 
ral  was  soon  succeeded  in  the  command  by  his 
brother  called  Onomarchus,  his  equal  in  bold- 
ness and  ambition,  and  his  superior  in  activity 
and  enterprise.  Onomarchus  rendered  his  cause 
popular.  The  Thcssalians  joined  his  army,  aad 
the  ueightiooring  states  observed  at  least  a 
strict  neutrality,  if  they  neither  opposed  nor  fa- 
voured his  arms.  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who 
had  assisted  the  Thebans,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  field  with  dishonour,  but  a  more  suc- 
cessful battle  was  fought  near  Magnesia,  and 
the  monarch,  by  crowning  the  bead  of  his  sol- 
diers with  laurel,  and  telling  them  that  they 
fought  in  the  cause  of  Delphi  and  heaven,  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  Onomarchus  was 
slain,  and  his  body  exposed  on  a  gibbet;  6000 
shared  his  fate,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  unworthy  of  funeral  honours, 
and  3000  were  taken  alive.  This  fatal  defeat, 
however,  did  not  ruin  the  Phocians:  Phayllos, 
the  only  surviving  brother  of  Pbilomelus,  took 
the  command  of  their  armies,  and  doubling  the 
pay  of  bis  soldiers,  be  encreased  his  forces  by 
the  addition  of  9000  men  from  Athens,  Lace- 
daemon,  and  Achaia.  But  all  this  numerous 
force  at  last  proved  ineffectual,  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  of  D^  Ipht,  which  had  long,  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  began  to  fail,  dissentiona 
arose  among  the  ringleaders  of  Pbocis,  and 
when  Philip  had  crossed  the  straits  of  Tber- 
mopylx,  the  Phocians  relying  on  his  generosity, 
claimed  his  protection,  and  implored  him  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Amphictyonie 
council.  His  feeble  intercession  was*  not  at- 
tended with  success,  and  the  Tbebans,  the  Lo^ 
criaos,  and  the  Thessalians,  who  then  composed 
the  Amphictyonie  council,  unanimously  decreed 
that  the  Phocians  should  be  deprived  of  tbe 
privilege  of  sending  members  among  the  Am- 
phictyons. Their  arms  and  their  horses  were 
to  be  sold  for  tbe  benefit  of  Apollo,  they  were 
to  pay  tbe  annual  sum  of  60,000  talents,  till 
the  tejnple  of  Delphi  had  been  restored  to  its 
ancient  splendour  and  opulence;  their  cities 
were  to  be  dismantled,  and  reduced  to  distinct 
villages,  which  were  to  contain  no  more  than 
sixty  houses  each,  at  the  distance  of  a  furlong 
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fhwi  Olid  9M9ih6r,  and  til  the  |Nriiite^  and 
immooilies  of  which  thej  were  stripped,  were 
to  be  eouferred  on  Philip,  kiag  of  Macedonia, 
for  hit  eminent  •erfices  in  the  pro^ecultoD  of 
the  Pbodan  war.  The  Macedonians  were 
ordered  to  pot  thes^  cruel  cooimands  into  exe- 
tntion.  The  Phoeiant  were  unable  to  make 
resistance,  and  ten  years  after  they  had  onder- 
faken  the  sacrfed  war,  they  saw  their  country 
laid  desolate,  their  walls  demolished,  and  their 
Cities  in  ruins,  by  the  wanton  jealousy  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  inflexible  cruelty  of  the  Ma^ 
cedonian  soldiers,  B.  C.  S48.  They  were  not, 
howcTer,  long  under  this  disgraceful  sentence: 
ffaeir  well  known  talour  and  courage  reoooi- 
laended  them  to  fhfour,  and  they  gradually  re* 
gained  their  influence  and  consequence  by  the 
protection  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  favours  of 
Philip.    Lit?.  S*,  c.   18.— Owd.   «,  Jm.  6,  r. 

15.  Mtt.  5,  V.  276 Dnnoith.-'Justin.  8,  &c. 

— Oiod.  16,  &c.— P<u<.  in  Dem.  Lj«.  Per. 
tc.— Sfrflfr.  6— i^fltts.  4,  c.  6. 

PBOC0S,  sob  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in 
bis  manners,  and  unworthy  of  the  virtues  of  his 
great  fkther.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedcmon  to 
imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of  tem* 
peranc6,  and  frugality.  He  cruelly  revenged 
the  death  of  bis  father,  whom  the  Athenians 
bad  pat  to  death.     Plut.  in  Phoe.  8t  ^pqpft. 

A  son  of  iSacus  by  Psamathe,  killed  by 

Telamon.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  12. A  son  of  Or- 

liytion,  who  led  a  colony  of  Corinthians  into 
Phocis.  He  cured  Antiope,  a  daaghter  of 
Nycteus,  of  insanity,  and  married  her,  and  by 
her  became  father  of  Panopedi  and  Crisos. 
PavLS,  2,  c.  4. 

PuocruDBS,  an  ancient  poet.  [Fid.  Pho- 
citidcs.] 

Phcbbas,  a  name  applied  to  the  priestess  of 
Apollu's  temple  at  Delphi. ,  Lucan.  5,  r.  128, 
&c. 

Phsbe,  a  name  given  to  Diana,  or  the  moon, 
bn  account  of  the  brightness  of  that  lumin- 
ary. She  became,  according  to  Apollodorus, 
mother  of  Asteria  and  Latoaa.    [  Fid.  Diana.] 

A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodice, 

carried  away  with  her  sister  Hilaira,  by  Castor 
knd  Pollux,  as  she  was  going  to  marry  one  of 
the  sons  of  Aphareus.  [Via.  Leucippides.]— 
JpoUod  2^  C.  10.— Paus.  2,  c.  22. 

rij(EBEi7H,  a  place  near  Sparta. 

PH(£BtDA!i,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  sent 
by  the  £phori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mace- 
donions  against  the  Thracians.  He  seized  the 
citadel  of  Thebes;  but  though  he  was  disgraced 
and  banished  from  the  Lacedaiinonian  army 
for  this  perfidious  measure,  yet  his  couhtnroien 
kept  possession  of  the  town.  He  died  B.  C. 
ill.  C.  Xtp.  in  Pdop.—IHod.  14,  &c. 

Pu<EBiG£frA,  a  surname  of  ^scolapins,  &c. 
as  being  descended  from  Phoebus.  Vtrg,  Mil 
V.  778- 

Ph(ebus,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  the  son. 
t^his  word  expresses  the  brigjbtness  and  splen- 
dour of  that  luminary  (<^6/C^).     Vid.  Apollo. 

PhceMos,  a  lake  of  Arcadia. 

Phcenice,  or  PaosNtctA,  a  counbry  of  Asia, 
at  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  boun- 
daries have  beeu  differeut  in  different 


9ome  suppose  thai  tb^  names  of  FlioMiieii, 
Syria,  and  Palestine^  are  indiacriminalely  used 
for  one  and  the  same  country.  Phoenicia,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  extended  on  the  north  at 
Ikr  as  the  Eleutberus,  a  small  riter  which  lalla 
into  the  Mediterranean  sea  a  little  below  tba 
island  of  Aradus,  and  it  had  Pelasism  or  the 
territories  of  £gypt  as  Its  more  soothera  boun- 
dary, and  Syria  on  the  east.  Sidon  and  Tyre 
were  the  most  capital  towns  of  tlie  countiy.  The 
Inhabitants  were  naturally  iodtittrioos:  the  in- 
vention of  letters  is  attributed  to  them,  and 
commerce  and  navigation  were  among  tbeiD  ia 
the  most  floorishiug  state.  They  planted  colo- 
nies on  the  chores  of  the  MediterraaeaA,  par- 
ticularly Carthage,  Hippo,  Marseilles,  stod 
Uiica,  aad  their  manufactures  acquired  aoch  ft 
superiority  over  those  of  odier  nattons,  &at 
among  the  ancients,  v^hatever  was  elegant, 
great,  or  pleasing,  either  in  apparel,  or  dMoea- 
tic  utensils,  received  the  epithet  of  9ido«taii. 
The  Phoeolaians  were  originally  govened  by 
kings.  They  were  subdu^  by  the  Persiaat, 
and  afterwards  by  Alexander,  and  reantaed 
tributary  to  his  soccessors  and  the  Romaos. 
They  were  called  Pbdeaiciant,  from  Pkceaix, 
son  of  Ageaor,  who  was  one  of  their  luAgf,  or 
according  to  others,  from  the  great  numStr  of 
palm  trees  {potftxu)  which  grow  in  the  neirb- 
bourfaood.  Htfodoi,  4,  c.  42, 1.  5,  c  68. — Ho- 
mer.  Od.  15.~^e(a,  ],c.  11, 1.  S,e.1.— Slfoft. 
It.-^^pollod. S,  c  l.-ttkrel.  2, ▼.  829.-Plin. 
2,  c.  47,  I.  6,  c.  12.— Ourl.  4.  c.  2.— Fwg. 
^n.  1,  &c.— ©©id.  Jiff*.  12,  T.  104,  I.  14,  T. 
345, 1.  15,  r.  286. 

PhocnIcb,  a  town  of  Epiros.  Uv,  22,  e.  12. 
r    Phanicia.     Vid.  Pbceoice. 

Phobnicus,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia ^Aao- 

ther  in  Lytia,  called  also  CMympiif,  with  a 

town  of  the  same  name. ^A  poet  of  £ry- 

tbrse.  Liv.  56,  c.  45. 

Phockicvsa,  now  fV/icvdi,  one  of  the  JEjo* 
lian  islands. 

PaoENissA,  a  patronymic  giren  to  Dido  as  a 
native  of  Phosnicia.     Fti^.  .ffin.  4,  ▼.  629. 

Phocnix,  son  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argoa,  by 
Cleobole,  or  Hippodamia,  was  precept</r  to 
young  Achilles,  when  his  father  proved  fiuth- 
less  to  his  itrlfe,  on  account  of  his  fondness  Ibr 
a  concubine,  called  Clytia,  Cleobaie,  jeatoas  oT 
her  husband,  persuaded  her  sda  FhoeaBX  to  in- 
gratiate himself  into  the  favodrs  of  fait  fallicf  t 
mistress.  Phoenix  eaiHIy  succeeded,  bat  when 
Amyntor  discovered  hit  intrigues,  be  «lrew  a 
curse  upon  him,  and  the  son  was  soon  tfler  de- 
prived of  his  sight,  by  divine  rengesmce.  Ac- 
coiHling  to  some,  Amyntor  himself  pot  oot  die 
eyes  of  his  son,  which  so  crudly  provoked  hiv, 
that  he  meditated  the  death  of  his  father. 
Reason  and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over 
passion,  and  Ph(enix,  not  to  become  a  parriesde^ 
fled  from  Argos  to  die  court  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Phthia.  Here  he  was  treiited  with  teadeniess; 
Peleus  carried  him  to  Churon;  who  restbred  hHa 
to  his  eye-sight,  and  soon  aiUr  be  was  made 
preceptor  to  Achilles,  bis  benefactor's  sob.  Ue 
was  also  presented  with  the  eovemmtet  of 
many  cities,  and  made  king  of  the  Dolopes. 
He  accompanied  bis  pupil  to  the  Trojan  war. 
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•nd  Aebides  wii«  etef*  ghif^Ail  fat  tb«  instrdc- 
ttofn  ftnd  precepts  irbich  be  had  received  rrom 
Pboebii.  After  (be  desth  of  Acbilles,  PbasDiz, 
wit"!  others,  was  fcoffimissioned  by  the  Greeks 
to  return  iDto  Greece,  to  bring  to  fbc  War  rouog 
Pjrrhus.  This  comniissioa  he  performed  with 
soccesi,  and  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  returned 
with  F^rrbus,  and  died  in  Tlirace.  He  whs 
buried  at  ^oo,  or,  according  to  Straboi  near 
Traebiaia,  where  a  small  riter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood receif  ed  the  name  of  Pfaeenii.  Strab. 

By^Honur.  tt.  9,  &c, Omd.  in  lb.  ?.  «59. 

—wS^ttod.  f ,  c.  7.— ri^g.  ^n,  2,  V.  162. 

A  son  of  Agenor,  by  a  nymph  who  was  called 
Tclepbassa,  according  to  Apollodorus  and  Mos- 
chus,  or,  according  to  others,  Epimedo^a,  Peri- 
meda,  or  Agriope.  He  was,  like  his  brothers, 
Cadmus  and  Citix,  sent  by  bis  father  in  pursuit 
of  bis  sister  Entopa,  whom  Jupiter  bad  carried 
away  under  the  form  of  a  bull,  and  when  his 
inquiries  proved  unsuccetsful,  he  settled  in  a 
cuuotry  which,  according  to  some,  was  (Vota 
bim  called  Phftnitia.  From  him,  as  some  sop* 
|tose,  the  Carthaduiaos  were   called  P<fni. 

JlpoUod.  S.-^Hyghi.  fob.   178. ^The  father 

of  Adonis,  accordmg  to  Hcsiod. A  Tbebao, 

delivered  to  Alexander,  &c. A  native  of 

Tenedos,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
Eumenes- 

Pbolob,  one  of  the  horses  of  Admettis. 

A  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa,  it  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Pholus,  the  friend  of  Her- 
cafes,  who  was  buried  there.  It  is  often  con- 
founded with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Tbessaly,  near  roonnt  Othrys.  PHn.  4,  c.  6. 
— Lueon.  S,  v.  198, 1.  6,  v.  S88, 1.  7,  v.  449.— 

Otid.  ?.  JfW.  2,  V.  278. A  ftmale  servant, 

of  Cretan  origin,  given  with  her  two  sons  to 
Sergestns  by  ^tieas.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  285. 

-> A  courtezan  in  the  age  of  Horace.  Httral. 

1,  od.  33,  V.  7. 

Pholus,  ohe  of  (be  Centaurs,  son  of  Silc- 
nus  and  Melia,  or,  according  to  others,  ol' 
Ixion  and  the  cloud.  He  kindly  entertained 
Hercules  when  he  was  going  against  the  boar 
6f  Erymanlhus,  but  he  refused  to  give  hitn 
frine,  as  that  which  be  bad  belonged  to  the  reat 
of  the  Centaurs.  Hercules,  upon  this,  without 
^remony,  broke  the  cask  and  drank  the  wine. 
The  smell  of  the  liquor  drew  the  Centaurs  from 
the  neighbourhood  to  tte  house  Of  Pholus,  but 
Hercules  stopped  them  when  (hey  forcibly  en- 
tered the  habitation  of  his  friend,  and  killed 
the  greatest  part  of  tbem.  Pholus  gave  the 
dead  a  decent  funeral,  but  he  mortally  wound- 
ed himself  with  one  of  the  arrows  which  were 
proiMned  with  tbe  venom  of  (he  hydra,  and 
frhich  he  attempted  to  extract  from  tbe  body 
o€  one  of  the  Centaurs.  Hereuies,  unable  to 
cure  him,  buried  him  when  dead,  and  called 
th€  moUfftain  where  his  remains  were  deposited 
by  tbe  name  of  Pholoe.  JfpoUod.  1. — Ptnts,  9. 

Vvrg,  G,  f ,  V.  456.     dSii.  8,  v.  294.— f>to(i. 

A. — lUd.  l.—Luecn.  3,  6  and  7 — Sttd.  TtUh. 

2. Ooe  of  the  IMendiOf  Aneas  killed  by 

Xornos.     Virg.  tSBn.  12,  v.  841. 

Fhokbas,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Enifhesia, 
k cited  during  tbe  Trojan  war  by  Menelaus. 
rrii^  god  Somims  borrowed  hit  feattires  wheo 


be  deeeived  Palinuros,  add  threw  ftin  into  (k« 
sea  near  the  coast  of  Italy.     Vhg,  JBn.  5^  t. 

842. A  son  of  Lapitbus,  who  married  Hji^ 

inine,  the  dkughter  of  Epeus,  by  whom  be  had 
Actor.  Pelops,  according  to  Diodorus,  shared 
bis  kingdom  with  Phorbas,  who  also,  says  the 
same  historian,  established  himself  at  Rhodes, 
M  (he  head  of  a  colony  iVom  Elis  and  Tbesstt- 
ly,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  which  promised,  b^ 
his  means  only,  deliverance  from  the  nume* 
roue  serpents  which  infested  the  island.    Viod, 

2. — Paus.  5,  c.  1. A  shepherd  of  Polybtft 

king  of  Cortnih. A  man  who  profaned  Apol- 
lo's temple,  &c.     Onid.  Met.  11,  v.  414. , 

A  king  of  Argos. A  native  of  Syrene,  son 

of  Methioo,  killed  by  Perseus.  (Md.  Met.  5, 
fab.  3. 

Pfioitctrs,  or  Phorcts,  a  sea  deity,  son  of 
Pontus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sister  Ceto, 
by  whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  tbe  dragOb  that 
kept  the  apples  of  the  Hesperidei,  and  other 

monsters.    HesunL  Theogn. — JJvoiled. One 

of  the  auxiliaries  of  Priam,  killed  by  Ajat, 

during  the  Trojan  war.     Hotntr.  II.  17. A 

man  whose  seven  sons  assisted  Tumus  against 
^neas.     Virg.  JEu.  10,  v.  328. 

Phormio,  an  Athenian  general,  whose  fa- 
ther's name  was  Asopicus.  He  impoverished 
himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity 
of  bis  army.  His  debts  were  some  time  after 
paid  by  tbe  Athenians,  who  wished  td  makft 
him  their  general,  an  office  which  be  refused, 
while  he  had  so  many  debts,  observing  that  it 
was  ttubecoming  an  officer  to  be  at  the  bead 
of  an  army,  when  he  knew  that  be  was  poorer 

than  the  meanest  of  his  FOldiers. A  general 

of  Crotona. A  perip^^eile  philosopher  of 

Epheios,  Who  once  gave  a  lecture  upon  the 
duties  of  an  officer,  and  a  military  profession. 
Tbe  philosopher  was  himself  ignorant  of  the 
subject  which  he  treated,  upon  which  Hanni- 
bal the  Great,  who  was  one  of  his  auditors, 
exclaimed  that  he  had  seen  many  doting  old 
men,  but  never  one  worse  than  Phormio.     Cie. 

de  Jfat.  D.  2. An  Athetiian  archon. ^A 

disciple  of  Plato,  chosen  by  the  people  of  Elitf^ 
to  make  a  reformation  in  their  government, 
and  their  jurisprudence. 

PnoRMis,  an  Arcadian  who  acquired  great 
riches  at  tbe  court  of  Gelon  and  Hiero  in  Sicily. 
He  dedicated  tbe  brazen  statue  of  a  mare  to 
Jupiter  Olympius  in  Peloponnesus,  which  so 
much  resembled  nature,  tbat  horses  came  near 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  alive.     Pat^s.  5,  c.  27. 

PhSrovicos,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Pelopon^ 
nesos,  of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the 
river  Inacbus  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  se^ 
cond  king  of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph 
called  Cerdo,  or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  had 
Apis,  from  whom  Argolis  was  called  Apiti,  and 
Niobe,  the  first  woman  of  whom  Jupiter  be* 
came  enamoured.  Phoroneos  taught  his  sob- 
jecis  the  utility  of  laws,  and  the  advantages 
of  a  Social  life,  and  of  fViendly  intercoms, 
i^heoce  the  Ihbabitants  of  Argolis  are  ofteii 
called  PhorcniH.  Pausanias  relates,  that  Pho- 
rotteds,  with  the  Cephrsos,  Asterion,  and  Ina- 
ehos,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  a  quarrel 
bettreeo  Neptune  and  Jiido,  coticemiog  their 
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tight  of  palTDiitstBg  Argotit.  Juno  giiaed  the 
pcefeiietice,  opon  which  Neptune,  in  a  fit  of  re- 
Motmeut,  dried  up  all  the  four  riven,  whose 
deciiioo  he  deemed  partial  He  afterwards 
rtttored  them  to  their  Uignity  and  coosequtace. 
Phoroneus  was  the  first  who  raised  a  temple  to 
Jouo.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
Hn  temple  still  existed  at  Argos,  under  Auto- 
BiBQs  the  Roman  emperor.  Pmu,  ft^  c.  15,  &e. 
•-JlpolM.  2,  c.  l.^Hyf^m.  fab.  14S. 

Pborohis,  a  patronymic  of  lo,  u  sistttr  of 
Phorooeut.    Omd.  Met  1,  v.  626. 

PnoROKiuM,  a  town  of  Argolis,  built  by  Pbo- 


PHorhrvs,  an  euouch  who  was  prime  miois^ 
ter  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  When  Pompey 
flied  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Pbotinus  advised  his  master  not  to 
receive  him,  but  to  pot  him  to  death.  His  ad- 
vice was  strictly  followed.  Julius  Cesar  some 
time  after  visited  Egypt,  aud  Pbotinus  raised 
aeditions  against  bim,  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death.  When  Caesar  triumphed  over  Egypt  and 
Alexandria,  the  pictures  of  Pbotinus,  and  of 
iome  of  the  Egyptians,  were  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession at  Rome.    Plvl. 

PBoniTs,  a  son  of  Antonina,  who  betrayed 
to  Belisarios  his  wife^s  debaucheries. A  pa- 
trician in  Justinian's  reign 
pRoxus,  a  geueral  of  the  Phocsans,  who 

burnt  Lampsacus,  &c.  Polyan  8 A  tyrant 

of  Chalets,  banished  by  his  snbjecis,  &c  .Jrw- 
tot,  Pol.  5,  c.  4 

Phraatbs  Ist,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  sue- 
eeeded  Arsaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phriapatius. 
He  made  w^Pagamst  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
and  was  defeated  In  three  successive  battles. 
He  lef^  m-tny  children  behind  him,  but  as  they 
were  all  too  young,  and  unable  to  succeed  to 
the  tbrooe,  he  appointed  his  brother  Mithri- 
dates  king,  of  whose  abilities  and  military  pru- 
dence he  had  often  been  a  spectator.    Justin, 

41,  c.  5 The  2d,  succeeded  his  father  Mi- 

thridates  as  king  of  Parthia*,  and  made  war 
against  the  Scythians,  whom  he  called  to  bin 
Msistaare  against  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and 
whom  he  refused  to  pay,  on  the  preteuce  that 
tbey  came  too  late.  He  was  murdered  by^me 
Ckeek  mercenaries,  who  had  been  once  his 
captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army,  B. 

C.  129.  Jmiin.  4t,c.  l.—Plut.  in  Pomp. 

•The  8d,  succeeded  his  father  Pacorus  on  tbe 
throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  bis  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tigraoes,  tbe  son  of  Ti- 
mnes  king  of  Armenia-  Soon  after  be  inva- 
ded the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  make  his  tou- 
in*law  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  His  ex- 
pedition was  attended  with  ill-success.  He 
renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  bis  father 
hftd  made  with  the  Rr>mauB.  At  his  return  in 
Parthia,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons  Orodes 

and  Mithridates.      Juttin. The  4tb,   was 

nominated  king  of  Parthia  by  bis  father  Orodes, 
whom  he  soon  after  murdered,  as  also  his  own 
brothers.  He  made  war  against  M.  Antony 
with  great  success,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  much  loss.  Some  time  after  he  was  de- 
throned by  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  he  soon 
regained  us  power,  and  drove  away  the  nsurper, 


called  Tiridaiei.  7*be  i 

tection  of  Aognstos,  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
Phraates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead 
his  cause,  and  gain  the  favours  of  his  powerful 
judge.  He  was  successful  in  his  embassy:  be 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  allianee  with  the 
Roman  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns  and  stand- 
ards which  the  Partbtans  had  taken  from  Cras- 
tus  and  Antony,  and  gave  op  his  four  sons  with 
their  wives  as  hostages,  till  his  ragagemeots 
were  performed.  Some  suppose  (hat  Phraates 
delivered  his  children  into  the  hands  of  Augus- 
tus to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might  reiga 
with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his  tabjects 
would  revolt,  as  soon  ai  they  fonnd  anj  ooe  of 
his  family  inclined  to  conntenaace  their  rebel- 
lion, though,  at  the  same  time,  they  scorned  to 
support  the  interest  of  any  usurper,  who  was 
not  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Arsacide.  He 
was,  however,  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  bis 
concubines,  who  placed  her  son  called  Phraatices 
on  the  throne.  Vol.  Mag.  7,  c  6.— Justin.  42, 
c  b.—IHod.  Cos.  6Micc.— Phit.  in  ^nton>  &c 

-^TacU.  ^nn.  6,  c  S2 A  prince  of  Parthia 

in  tbe  reign  of  Tibenus. ^A  sab«p  of  Parthia. 

Taeit.  ^ftn.  6,  c.  42. 

Phraaticbs,  a  son  of  Phraates  4(h.  He, 
with  bis  mother,  murdered  bis  father,  and  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  His  reign  was 
short,  he  was  deponed  by  bis  sobjeets,  whom  he 
had  ofieuded  by  cruelty,  avarice,  and  opprea- 
sion. 

Prradates,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Dacins 
at  the.  batdf  of  Arbda. 

pHRAQANDJt,  R  people  of  Thrace.  Lw.  26, 
c.  25. 

Phr ABATES,  the  same  aa  Phraates  Vid. 
Phiaaies. 

Phranicatrb,  a  general  of  tbe  Parthiaa 
armies.  &c.     Strab.  16. 

Phraortes  succeeded  his  father  Deioees  on 
tiie  throne  of  Media  He  made  war  against 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  conquered  tbe 
greatest  part  of  Asia.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Assyrians,  after  a  re^ 
uf  22  year^  B.  C.  626.  His  son  Cyaxares  suc- 
ceeded him.  It  is  supposed  that  tbe  Arphaxad 
mentioned  in  Judith  is  Phraortea  Pmiu^ — He 
rodot.  I,  c.  102.— A  king  of  India  reaiaitft- 
ble  for  his  frugality.     PAtioilr. 

PbrasYclbs,    a   nephew  of  Tbeaustoctes, 

whose  daughter  Nicomacha  he  married.    PtnL 

in  Them. 

Phrasimus,  the  father  of  Praxithea.  d^wUod. 

PuRAsius,  a  Cyprian  soothsayer,  sacrificed 

on  an  altar  by  Bosiris  king  of  Egyi»t. 

Phrataphernbs,  a  general  of  tbe  Massir 
getae,  wbo  surrendered  lo  Alexander.    Omi-  8- 

A  satrap  who,  after  tbe  death  of  Darius, 

fled  to  Hyrcania,  &c.     Id 

Phriapatids,  a  king  of  Parthia,  w|iiO  flon- 
rished  B.  C  195.  iw 

PHRicnm,  a  town  near  Thennopyls*  lie. 
36,  c.  13. 

Phrixus,  a'  river  of  Aigolis.  There  is  aiss 
a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by  tbe 
Minye.     Harodol.  4,  c  143. 

PhronIma,  a  daughter  of  Etearefaoi,  king  of 
Crete-    She  was  ddivered  to  a  serraat  to  be 
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thrown  into  Hkb  set,  bj  order  of  her  ftflieri  at 
ttie  iniligatioo  of  his  eecood  wife.  The  »ervaDi 
was  unwUliDg  to  murder  the  child,  but  ai  he 
was  bound  by  ao  oath  to  throw  her  iuto  the  sea, 
he  accordingly  let  her  down  into  the  water  by 
a  rope,  and  took  her  out  again  unhurt.  Phru- 
Bima  waa  afterwards  in  the  number  of  tht  con- 
cnbioea  of  PolymDeitns,  by  whom  the  became 
Bother  of  Battui,  the  founder  of  Cyrene.  Ht^ 
rodril.  4,e  164. 

PHRONTit,  son  of  Ooetor,  pilot  of  the  ship 
of  Meuelaos,  after  the  Trujan  war,  was  killed 
by  Apollo  just  as  the  ship  reached  Sunium. 

Hont  Od.  3,  V.  282.->P«u.  10,  c  26. One 

•f  the  Argonauts.     SpoUod,  1. 

Phhom,  a  Scythian  nation. 

Pbatgbs,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  dividing 
Phrygia  from  Caria,  and  falling  into  the  Uer- 
■108.    Pom. 

Pbrtgia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  gene- 
rally divided  into  Phrygia  .Major  and  Minor 
Its  boundaries  are  not  properly  or  accurate!) 
defined  by  ancient  authors,  though  it  appear> 
that  it  was  situate  between  Bithynia,  Lydia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Caria  It  received  its  name 
from  the  Brjjjgr^^t  ^  nation  of  Thrace,  or  Ma- 
eedonia,  who  cflfaie  to  settle  there,  and  from 
their  name,  by  corruption,  arose  the  word  Phryf- 
gM.  Cybele  was  the  chief^  deity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  her  festivals  were  observed  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  The  most  remarkable 
towns,  besides  Troy,  were  Laodice,  Hierapo- 
lis,  and  Synnada.  The  invention  of  Ui^^  pipe 
of  reeds,  and  of  all  sorts  of  needle-work,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  represent- 
ed by  some  authors  as  stubborn,  but  yielding 
to  correction  (hence  PAryr  verderaiiM  meitor), 
as  imprudent,  effeminate,  servile,  and  volup- 
tuoos;  and  to  this  Virgii  seems  to  allude,  M^. 
9,  V.  617.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  na- 
tions, were  called  Barbarians  by  the  Greeks; 
their  music  {Phrygii  oattfus)  was  of  a  grave 
and  solemn  nature,  when  opposed  to  the  brisker 
and  more  cheerful  Lydian  airs.  .>1le/ff,  1,  c 
19.--S<rfl6,  2,  &c  ^Ovid^  MtU  13,  v.  429.  &c. 
— Cie,  7,  ad,  /am.  ep.  16 — Flaec,  Hl.—Dio. 
1,  c.  60  --Plm.  8,  c.  48  —Horat  2,  od.  9,  v. 

le.—Pmtf.  6,  c.  26,— i/«ro«i^^  7,  c.  7S. 

A  city  of  Thrace 

PbbtVc,  a  celebrated  prostitute,  who  flour- 
ished at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Praxiteles, 
who  drew  her  picture.  [  Vtd  Praxiteles  ]  l*his 
was  one  of  his  best  pieces,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  is  naid  that 
Apellcs  painted  bis  Venus  Anadyomcoe  after 
be  had  seen  Phryne  on  the  sea-nbore  naked,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  so  rich 
by  (he  liberality  of  her  lovers,  that  she  offered 
to  rebuild,  at  her  own  expense,  Thebes,  which 
Alexander  had  destroyed,  provided  this  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  on  the  walls:  Msander  diruti, 
sed  nureMx  Phryne  refecU.    This  was  refused. 

Plin.  34,  c.  8. There  was  also  another  of 

the  same  name,  who  was  accused  of  impiety. 
'V^ben'she  saw  that  she  was  goiog  to  be  con- 
clemned,  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which  so  in- 
floeoced  her  judges,  that  she  was  immediately 
ac^oitted.    HfmHL  2,  e.  16. 


PmtTMVcos,  a  general  of  I 
(\eavuured  to  betray  his  country  to  the  Athe- 
nians, &c. \  flatterer  at  Athens. >A  tra- 

gte  poet  of  Athens,  disciple  to  Thespis.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  a  female  character 
on  tbe  stage.     Strab.  14. A  comic  poet  j 

Phrtmis,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  fint 
wb6  obtained  a  musical  prise  at  the  Panathe- 
fisea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  strings  to  the 
i)re,  which  bad  always  been  used  with  seven  by 
all  bis  predecessors,  B.  C.  438.  It  is  i>aid  (hat 
he  was  originally  n  cook  at  tbe  house  of  Hiero, 

kmg  of  Sicily. A  writer  in  the  reign  of 

Commodus,  who  made  a  collection  in  36  books, 
of  phrases  and  sentences  fipom  the  best  Greek 
authors,  &c 

Phrtno,  a  celebrated  general  of  Atheof, 
who  died  B.  C.  690. 

Phrtxus,  a  son  of  Athamas,  king  of  The* 
bes,  by  Nepheie.    After  the  repudiation  of  hit 
mother,  he  was  persecutecl  with  tbe  most  invete- 
rate forr  by  his  siep-mother  loo,  because  be 
was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Athamas,  in  prefer- 
ence to  tbe  cbiluren  of  a  second  wife.    He  waa 
apprised  of  Ino*s  intentions  upon  his  life,  by  hit 
mother  Nepbele,  or,  according  to  others,  byhia 
preceptor;  and  the  better  to  make  hi»  escape, 
he  secured  part  of  his  father's  treasures,  and 
privately  left  Boeotia  with  bis  sister  Melle,  to  go 
to  their  friend  and  relation  ^Eetes,  king  of  Col- 
chis     They  embarked  on  board  a  ship,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  fabulous  account  of  the  poets  and 
mythologists,  they  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
nm  whose  fleece  was  of  gold,  and  proceeded  on 
their  journey  through  the  air.    The  height  to 
which  they  were  carried  made  Helle  giddy,  and 
she  fell  into  tbe  sea.    Phrjxus  gave  her  a  de- 
cent burial  on  the  sea  shore,  and  aAer  he  had 
called  the  place  Hellespont  from  her  name,  he 
continued  his  flight,  and  arrived  safe  in  the 
kingdom  of  iEetes,  where  he  offered  the  ram 
on  the  altars  of  Mars.  ^The  king  received  him 
with  great  tenderness,  and  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter Chalciope  in  maniage.     She  bad  by  him 
Phrontis.    Melias,    Ai^os,    Cyliodros,   whom 
some  call  Cytorus,  Cutis,  Lorus,  and  Hellen. 
Some  time  after  he  was  murdered  by  his  father- 
in-law,  who  envied  him  the  possession  of  the 
golden  fleece;  and  Cbniciope,  to  prevent  her 
children  from  sharing  their  father's  fate;  sent 
them  privately  from  Colchis  to  Boeotia,  as  no- 
thing was  to  be  dreaded  there  from  the  jealousf 
or  resentment  of  fno,  who  was  then  dead.   Tbe 
fable  of  the  flight  of  Pbryxus  to  Colchis  on  a 
rana  has  been  explained  by  some,  who  observe, 
that  the  ship  on  which  he  embarked  was  either 
calleti  by  that  name,  or  carried  on  her  prow  the 
fii^ure  of  that  animal.    The  fleece  of  gold  is  ex- 
plninetl   by  recollecting  that  Pbryxus  carried 
away  immense  treasures  from  Thebes.  Pbryxus 
was  placed  among  the  constellations  of  heavea 
after  death.    The  ram  which  carried  him  te 
Asia,  is  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Nep- 
tune's armour  with  Theopbane,  the  daoghter  of 
Altis.    This  ram.  had  been  given  to^  Athamas 
by  the  gods,  to  reward  his  piety  and  religions 
life,  and  Nepheie  procured  it  for  her  children, 
just  as  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  of  Ino.    The  murder  of  Pbryxus  was 
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fome  Ume  aHer  amplj  revenged  by  tl|a  Gfeeki. 
It  gave  rise  to  a  celebi'ated  exiieditioo  which 
was  acbi^¥ed  under  Jasoo  aod  loao;  of  the 
prioces  of  Greece,  aod  which  had  for  its  object 
the  recovery  of  the  goldeq  deece,  and  the  puo- 
ithjueot  of  (he  king  of  Colchis  for  hi«  cnieltj  to 
Che  »)Q  of  Athamas.  Diod.  4. — HerodtU.  7,  c. 
}$1  .-"JpeUofu  Jrg. — Orpheut. — Flace, — 
mi'ttb — JlpolM.  If  c.  Q.^Piiuiar.  Pylh,  4.— 
Nyg'tn.  fab.  74,  188,  &c.— OvtJ.  Utrwd.  18, 

JIfd.  4. A  small  river  of  Argoiis. 

i'uTHu,  a  towD  of  Phthiotis,  ar  the  east  of 
mount  Othrys  in  Thessalj,  where  Achilles  was 
bora,  ao(i  ffom  which  be  is  oflen  called  PhfJuus 
Heros.  Hovl.  4.  02.  6,  t.  4.— 0»d.  Mtt, 
IS,  ▼.  156.— ^e/«,  J,  c.   S.— Proprrt.  J,  el. 

14,  T,  38 — Ctc.   Ttu.  I,  c.  10. A  oympb 

of  Achaia,  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who,  to  seduce 
har,  disguised  himself  unde^  the  shape  of  a 
liigeoo.  ^im.  F,  A.  1,  c.  16. A  daugh- 
ter uf  AmphioQ  aod  Niobe,  killed  by  Diana. 
JpoUod. 

Phthiotis,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly, 
between  the  Pelasgicus  sinus  and  (he  Maliacus 
sinus,  Magnesia,  and  mount  (Eta.  It  was  also 
^led  Achaia.    Poms    10,  c.  8. 

Phta,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  Attica 
wliopi  Pisistratns,  when  he  wished  to  re-estab- 
lish himself  a  third  time  in  bis  iyrann>,  dressed 
like  the  guddess  Minerva,  and  led  to  (he  city 
aa  a  chariot,  making  the  populace  believe  that 
the  goddess  herself  came  to  restore  him  to 
pqwer.  The  artifice  succeeded.  Htrodoi.  1, 
0.  69.— Po<y<m.  1,  c  40. 

Phtcus,  {mHi)^  a  promontory,  nearCyrene, 
IMHT  called  EM-alrum.     Luean.  9. 

PnrLACB,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  built  by  Phy- 
larns.  Protesilaus  reigned  there,  from  whence 
he  is  often  called  Phylaoides,    Lucan.  6,  v. 

962. A  town  of  Arcadia.    Pmu,  1,  c  64. 

A  town  of  Epirus.    Liv.  45,  c.  26. 

PbtlXcus,  a  son  of  Deioo,  kiog  of  Phocis. 
He  married  Clyroeoe,  the  daughter  of  Mynios, 
aod  founded  Phylace.    JlpoUod. 

Phtlarchdb,  a  Greek  biographer,  who 
flonrished  B.  C.  221.  He  is  accused  of  partial- 
ity by  Pint,  inJirat, 

Phtlas,  a  king  of  Ephyre,  too  of  Antiochus, 
and  grandson  of  Flercules. 

Phtlb,  a  well-fortified  village  of  Attica,  at 

a  little  distance  from  Athens.     C.  Jfep.  in 

Tkm. 

Phtlkis,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.    JlpoUod. 

Pbtlbus,  one  of  the  Greek  captains  during 

(he  Trojan  war. A  son  of  Augeas.     He 

blaaied  bis  father  for  refusing  to  pny  Hercules 
what  he  bad  promised  him  for  cleaning  his 
fltables.  He  was  placed  on  his  father's  throne 
byHereules. 
PhtlTha.  rU,  Philyra. 
Pbtlla,  (he  wife  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
and  mother  of  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Scleucus. 

PfiTLLAtiA,  a  part  of  Arcadia. A  place 

in  Thessaly. 

PHTtLKfui,  m  mountain,  couotiy,  and  town 
af  Macedonia.    JlpoU<m.  Jlrg.  1. 

Phtlus,  a  daughter  of  Sitboo,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
haspitably  received  Demopbooo   the    son    of 


T)iMai|s,  who,  al  Ma  reton  fcoM  tbe  Tfajw 
war,  had  stopped  an  Lei*  coasts.  She  became 
enamonred  of  bioi,  and  did  not  find  him  iasea- 
sibla  to  her  passion.  AAer  aoaae  fwoOM  of 
nmtaal  teoderoeas  and  afifectiop,  Demophoon 
set  sail  for  Athens,  where  his  domestic  afiairs 
recalled  him.  He  pramised  faithfuUj  (0  letorn 
as  soon  M  a  month  was  aspired;  hut  ei^har  his 
dislike  for  Phylljs,  qr  tha  irreparable  sitnaiion 
of  his  affairs,  obliged  him  to  violate  his  eBj^^ 
ment,  and  the  queen,  grown  desperate  a|i  ac- 
count of  his  absence,  banged  benelf,  or»  ac- 
cording to  others,  threw  herself  down  a  preci- 
pice into  the  sea,  and  perished.  Her  friends 
raised  a  tomb  qver  her  body,  where  (here  grew 
up  certain  trees,  whose  leases  at  a  particular 
^asou  of  the  year,  sudiieoly  became  wet,  as  if 
shedding  tears  for  (he  death  of  Phyllis.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  tradition  mentioned  by  Serrint, 
VirgiPs  commentator,  Phyllis  was  chajaged  by 
the  gods  into  an  almond  tree,  which  is  called 
PkyiU  by  (be  Greeks.  Some  days  after  this 
metamorphou*!  Demopboon  revisited  Tbrsce, 
and  when  be  heard  of  the  fate  of  Phyllis,  he 
ran  and  clasped  the  tree,  which,  thoogh  at  that 
time  stripped  of  its  leaves,  suddenly  shot  forth, 
and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sensible  of  teoderaecs 
and  love.  The  absence  of  Demophooo  from 
the  house  of  Phyllis  has  given  rise  (o  a  beauti- 
ful epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  Thiaciau  queen  about  the  fourth 
mootli  after  her  lover's  depbrtore.  Optd*  Ht- 
roid.  2.  de.  Art.  4m.  2.  v.  3dS,  Trist.  2,  437. 
— Hugin.  fab.  59 A  country  woman  intro- 
duced in  VirgiPs  eclogues. The  nursa  of  the 

emperor  Domitiao.     Smt.  in  Dtm^  17. A 

country  of  Thrace  near  mount  Pangeas.    Ut- 
rodoi.  7,  c.  IS. 

J'hvllids,  a  young  Bceotiao,  uoeoawioAly 
fond  of  Cygnus,  the  son  of  Hyria,  a  woman  nf 
BoBotia.  Cygnus  slighted  his  paaaiop,  and  told 
him  that,  to  obtaia  a  return  of  afieciioa,  he 
must  previously  destroy  an  eoonnovs  lion,  t^ 
alive  two  large  vultures,  and  sacrifice  on  4api- 
ter*8  altars  a  wild  bull  that  infested  the  oonntiy. 
This  he  easily  effected  by  means  of  artifice,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Hercules  he  forgnt  his  par- 
tiality for  the  son  of  Hyria.  (hid,  Md,  7,  r. 
372.  ATcand.  in  HeUr.  3. A  Spartan  re- 
markable for  the  courage  witli  which  he  fonght 
against  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

PHTixuDdcE,  one  of  Cyrene^  attendant 
nymphs.     Virg.  G  4,  v.  336. 

Phtllos,  a  country  of  Arcadia. ^A  town 

of  Thessaly  aett  Larissa,  where  ApoUo  had  a 
temnle. 

PfiVLLiTB,  a  general  of  Phocis  doring  the 
Phocian  or  sacred  war  against  (he  TlieUans. 
He  had  assumed  tbe  command  after  the  death 
of  his  brothers  I'hilonielus  and  Onamarchus. 
He  is  called  by  some  Phayllus.     [Vid.  Phocis. 

Physcella,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Mtia^ 
2,  c.  3. 

Phticion,  a  famous  rock  of  Boeotia,  which 
was  tbe  residence  of  tbe  Spbynx,  and  against 
which  the  monster  destroyed  himself,  when  his 
enigmas  wore  explained  by  (Edipus.     J^lmA. 

Phtscoa,  a  woman  of  £lis,  mother  of  Nar- 
cceus,  by  Bacchus.    Paiis.  6,  c.  16. 
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Phtccon,  a  saniame  of  one  of  fhe  Ptolemies, 
kiD{^  of  Egypt,  from  the  great  promiueocj  of 
belly  (tv<rft«  veiiUr).    jSlhen,  2,  c.  iS. 

PHTfcbs,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes. 
Strak,  14. 

PuTscvs,  a  river  of  Asia  falliog  into  the 
Tigris.  The  teo  thousand  Greeks  crossed  it  oo 
their  retorn  from  Cuoaxa. 

PhttIlIdes,  the  descendant  of  Phytalus, 
A  man  who  hospitably  received  and  enrertaio- 
ed  Ceres,  when  she  visited  Attica.  Plul.  in 
7%e8 

Pbtton,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhegiom 
agaiost  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  ^nd  tortured,  B.  0. 
587,  lod  his  son  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
£Ho<L  14. 

Phtxium,  a  town  of  El  is. 
PiA,  or  PiALiA,  festivals  instituted  in  honour 
•f  Adrian,  by  the  emperor  Antoninus.     They 
were  celebrated  at  Puteoli,  on  ihe  second  year 
•f  the  Olympiads. 

PiXsus,  a  general  of  the  Pelasgl.  Strab.  IS, 
FiCENi,  the  inhabitants  of  Piceoum,  called 
also  Pieentet.  Tbey  received  their  name  from 
Piru^,  a  bird  by  whose  auspices  tbey  had  set- 
tled in  that  part  of  Italy.  lial,  8,  v.  425.— 
Strab.  6.— Affte,  2,  c.  4.       ' 

PiCBKTiA,  the  capital  of  the  icentini. 
PicENTiNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  between  Luca- 
nia,  and  Campania  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  They 
are  different  from  the  Piceni  or  Picentes,  who 
inhabited  Picenum.  SU  It.  8,  v.  450 — Tadt, 
H.  4,  c.  62. 

Picenum,  or  Picenus,  ager,  a  country  of 
Italy  near  the  Umbrians  and  Sabines,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Adriatic.    Lit.  21 ,  c.  6, 1  22,  c 
9,  1.  27,  c.  43 — S«.    10,  V.   SIS.— //oTfl^.  2, 
•at.  S,  V.  722.— -1f«r<.  1,  ep.  44. 

PrcRA^  a  lake  of  Africa,  which  Alexander 
•rossed  when  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
AmmoQ.     Dtod. 

PiCTA,  or  PicTi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  call- 
ed also  ^gatkyna.  They  received  this  name 
from  their  painting  their  bodies  with  different 
colours,  to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of 
their  enemies,  k  colony  of  these,  according  to 
Servius,  VirgiPs  commentator,  emigrated  to 
the  nordiero  parts  of  Britain,  where  they  still 
preserved  their  name  and  their  savage  manners, 
bat  tbey  are  mentioned  only  by  later  writers. 
JtfareeU.  27,  c.  18. — CUntdian.  de  Hon.  eons. 
T.  64.— Pitn.  4,  c    12.— jVfeia,  2,  c.  1. 

PicTATi,  or  PictSntes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in 
the  modem  country  of  Poietou.  Cits.  7,  btlL 
G.  c.4^ 

PictXvium,  a  town  of  Gaul. 
FABivr  PicTOR,  a  consul  under  whom  silver 
wr«8  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.  U.  G.  485. 

PicvMNtrs,  and  Pilumnus,  two  deities  at 
Rome,  who  presided  over  the  auspices,  that 
wrere  required  before  the  celebration  of  nuptials. 
Pittimnus  was  supposed  to  patronise  children,  as 
Ilia  name  seems  in  some  manner  to  indicate, 
qtM*>dpellat  mah  infantim.  The  manuring  of 
lands  was  first  invented  by  Picnmnus,  from 
fvfaich  reason  he  is  called  Strrqui/mtiu.  Pilum- 
BUS  is  also  invoked  as  the  god  of  bakers  and 
Haillcri,  as  he  is  said  to  have  fnt  invested  how 


to  grind  eom.  Turaus  boasted  of  being  one  ef 
his  lineal  descendants,  firg.  'Mn.  9,  v.  4.-^ 
Varro.  ^ 

Picus,  a  king  of  Latinm,  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Canens,  by 
whom  he  had  Faanus.  He  was  tenderly  loved 
by  ihe  goddess  Pomona,  and  be  returned  a  mo* 
tual  affecUoo.  As  he  was  one  day  bunting  in 
the  wuods,  he  wau  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
de  ply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  changed  bioi 
into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name  of  pious 
among  the  Latins.  His  wife  Venilia  was  so 
disconsolate  when  she  was  informed  of  his 
death,  that  she  pined  away.  Some  suppose  that 
Picas  was  the  son  of  Pilumnon,  and  that  he 
gave  out  prophecies  to  his  subjects,  by  means  of 
a  -favourite  woodpecker,  from  which  eircum« 
stance  originated  (h«  fable  of  his  being  me(a- 
murphosed  i.Uo  a  bird.  Virg  JBEn.  7,  v.  48, 
171,  &c — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  S20,  &c. 

PiDORcs,  a  town  near  mount  Aihos.  HerO' 
dot  7,  c.  122. 

PiDTTBs,  a  man  killed  by  Ulysses  during  the 
Trojan  war. 

PiSlos,  a  son  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epi* 
rue,  afier  his  father      Pous-  1,  c.  11.-* 

PiERA,  a  fountain  of  Peloponnesus,  between 
Ells  and  Olympia.     Paw.  5,  c.  16. 

Pi£ria,  a  small  tract  of  country  in  Thessaly 
or  Macedonia,  from  which  the  epithet  of  Pit' 
rian  was  applied  to  the  Muses,  and  to  poetical 
compositions.     Martial    9,  ep  88,  v.  S. — Ho* 

rat.  4,  od  8,  v.  20. A  place  between  Cili- 

cia  and  Syrin. One  nf  the  wives  of  Danaus, 

mother  of  six  daughters,  called  Actea,  Po- 
darce,  Dinxippe,  Adyte,  Orypete,  and  Pi- 
large,    ^poliod.  2. The  wife  of  OxyluB,^b« 

son  of  ^Haemon,  and  mother  of '^tulus  and 
Laias. '  Paw.  b,  3. —  The  daikghter  of  Py- 
thas,  a.Milesian,  &c. 

PibrYdbs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  either 
because  they  were  bum  in  Pieria,  in  Thessaly, 
or  because  they  were  supposed  by  some  to  bt 
the  daughters  of  Picrus,  a  king  of  Macedonia,. 

who  settled  in  Bosotia. Also  the  daughters 

of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
in  Music,  in  which  they  were  conquered,  an4 
changed  into  magpies.  It  may  perhaps  be 
supposed,  that  the  victorious  Muses  assumed 
Hie  name  of  the  conquered  daughters  of  Pierus, 
and  ordered  themselves  to  be  called  Pierides, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Minerva  was  called  Pal- 
las because  she  had  killed  the  giant  Pallas. 
Omd  Met.  5,  v.  SOO. 

Pi£ris,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia.  Patis.  9, 
c.  29. 

Pierus,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  who  were  from  thence,  as  some 

imagine,  called  Pimdes. A  rich  man  of 

Thessaly,  whose  nine  daughters,  called  'ie- 
rides  rhallenged  the  Muses,  and  were  changed 
into  magpie«  when  conquered.     Poits.  9,  c.  29. 

A  river  of  Achaia,  in  Peloponnesus.— 

A  town  of  Thessaly.     Ptna.  7,  c  21 A 

mountain  with  a  lake  of  the  same  name  In  Ma- 
cedonia. 

Pi£tas.  a  virtue  which  denotes  veneration 
for  the  deity,  and  love  and  tenderness  to  our. 
friends.    It  received  divine  honooi  among  tha 
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llomaiit,  and  wtit  made  oae  of  tbeir  godt.  Aci- 
lias  Olabrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  this  uew 
divioity,  on  the  spot  where  «  woiiian  bad  fed 
with  her  own  milk  her  ag^d  father,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  and 
deprived  of  all  aliments.  Cie  de  IHv,  1. — 
Vml.  Max.  6,  c.  4— /»«ii.  7,  c.  36. 

PiOEBS  and  Matttas,  two  brothers,  &c.  Ht- 
rodpl. The  name  of  three  rivers. 

PiGRDM  MARE,  a  name  applied  to  the  North- 
em  sea,  from  its  being  froaen.  The  word 
Pigra  is  applied  to  the  Talus  Mceotis.  Ovid-  4, 
Pimt.  10,  V.  61— P/in.  4,  c.  13.--r«ctt. 
Q,  45. 

*  PiLUMNvs,  the  gods  of  bakers  at  Rome.  Fid. 
Picumnus. 

PiMPLA,  a  mountain  of  Maeedonia  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  on  the  confines  of 
Tbessaly,  near  Olympus,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  00  that  account  are'^oAen  called  Piinpkce 
and  PimpUadrs  Herat  1,  od.  26,  v.  9.— 
Strdt.  lO.-^M<trHai,  K,  ep.  U,w.S,—SUU.  1. 
Sylv.  4.  ▼.  S6,  Syh.  2,  v.  36. 

PiMPRANA,  a  town  on  the  Indus.   JirrUn, 

PinXrb,  an  island  of  the  ^Bgean  sea. A 

town  of  Syria,  at  the  south  of  mount  Amanas. 
Pirn.  6,  c.  25. Of  Lycia.     StnA.  14 

PiNARius  and  Potitius,  two  old  men  of  Ar- 
cadia, «vho  came  with  ETander  to  Italy.  They 
were  instructed  by  Hercules,  who  %isited  the 
court  of  Evander,  how  they  were  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  bis  divinity,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening,  immediately  at  sun-set.  The  morn- 
ing sacrifice  they  punctually  performed,  but  on 
the  evening  Potitios  wat  obliged  to  offer  the  sa- 
crifice alone  As  Pinarius  neglected  to  come  till 
afler  the  appointed  time.  This  negligence  of^ 
fended  Hercules,  and  he  ordered,  that  ^^r  the 
future,  Pinarius  and  his  descendants  should  pre- 
side over  the  sacrifices,  but  that  Potitios,  with 
his  posterity,  should  wait  upon  (he  priests  as 
lervanti,  when  the  sacrifices  were  annually  of- 
fered to  him  on  mount  Aventine.  This  was 
religiously  observed  till  the  age  of  Appius 
Claudius,  who  persuaded  the  Potttii,  by  a  large 
bribe,  to  discontinue  their  sacred  ofiice,  and  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed  by  slaves.  For 
this  negligence,  as  the  Latin  authors  observe, 
the  Potttii  were  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  fa- 
mily became  a  little  time  after  totally  extinc% 
Uv.  1,  c.  l-^Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  269,  &c — Vie- 
lor  de  orig.  8. 

M.  Pinarius  Rusca,  a  pretor,  who  conquer- 
ed Sardinia,  and  defeated  the  Corsicans.  Cie. 
de  oral.  2. 

PiWARus,  or  PiKDUs,  now  DelifoUy  a  river 
falling  into  the  9ea  near  Issus,  after  flowmg  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria      Oiofiys.  Per. 

PiNCUM,  a  town  of  Maesia  Superior,  now 
Gradi%ta. 

PindXrvs,  a  celebrated  lyr^c  poet  of  Thebes. 
He  was  carefully  trained  from  his  earliest 
years  to  the  study  of  music  and  poetry,  and  he 
was  taught  how  to  compose  verses  with  ele- 
saoce  and  simplicity,  by  Myrtis  and  Corinna. 
When  he  was  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swiCrm  of 
bees  settled  on  his  lips,  and  there  left  some 
honey-combs  as  he  reposed  on  the  grass.  Tbi.s 
w«8  univenaliy  ojcplaiaedas  a  prognostic  of  bia  J 


future  grealaeis  and  celebrity,  and  indeed  lie 
seemed  entitled  to  notice  when  be  had  con* 
quered  Myrtis  in  a  musical  contest.  He  wai 
not  however  so  successful  against  Coriaoa^who 
obtained  five  times,  while  he  was  oompctitor,  a 
poetical  pri^,  which  according  to  some,  waa 
adjudged  rather  to  the  cbannt  of  ber  peisoo^ 
than  to  the  brilliancy  of  ber  genius,  or  the  so- 
periority  of  ber  oomposittoa.  In  the  pablic  as- 
semblies of  Greece,  where  females  were  not 
permitted  to  contend,  Pindar  was  rewarded  with 
the  prize,  in  preference  to  every  other  com- 
petitor; and  as  the  conquerors  at  Olympia  were 
the  subject  of  bis  oompoaitioas,  the  poet  was 
courted  by  statesmen  and  princes.  His  bjmm 
and  pmans  were  repeated  before  the  most 
crowded  assemblies  in  the  temples  of  Greeee; 
and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  declared  that  it 
was  the  will  of  Apollo,  that  Pindar  shoa\d  re- 
ceive the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit  offerings  that 
were  annually  heaped  oo  bis  altars.  This  wai 
not  the  only  public  honour  which  he  received; 
afler  his  death,  he  was  bonoored  with  eteiy 
mark  of  respect,  even  to  adoration.  His  statue 
was  erected  at  Thubes  in  the  poblie  place 
where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  %U  cen- 
turies after  it  was  viewed  with  pleasare  and 
admiration,  by  the  gengrapher  Pansanias. 
Tht  honours  which  had  been  paid  to  him  while 
alive,  were  also  shared  by  his  posterity;  and  at 
the  celebration  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  a  portion  of  the  victim  which  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice,  was  reserved  for  the  de* 
scendants  of  the  poet.  Even  the  OMst  invete- 
rate enemies  of  the  Thebans  showed  regard  for 
bis  memory,  and  the  S|>artana  spared  the  boose 
in  which  the  prince  of  lyrics  had  inhabited 
when  they  destroyed  the  houses  and  the  vndls 
of  Thebes.  The  same  respect  was  also  paid 
him  by  Alexander  the  (vreat  when  Thebes  was 
reiiuced  to  ashes.  It  is  said  that  Pindar  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  86,  B.  C.  435.  The 
greatest  part  of  bis  works  have  |»erished.  He 
bad  written  some  hymns  to  the  gods,  poems  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  ditbyrambics  to  Baccfaos, 
and  odes  on  several  victories  obtained  at  the  fiwr 
greatest  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  the  Otympsc, 
Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemeao  games  Of 
all  these,  the  odes  are  the  only  ooaposilBons  ex- 
tant, admired  for  sublimity  of  sentiments, 
grandeur  of  expression,  energy  and  wm^dA- 
cence  of  style,  boldness  of  metaphors,  hainony 
•of  numbers,  and  elegance  of  dicttoa>  In  the« 
odes,  which  were  repeated  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
sical  instruments,  and  accompanied  by  the  va- 
rious inflections  of  the  voice,  with  saitnble  ani- 
tudes,  and  proper  motions  of  the  bedy,  ^  peet 
has  not  merely  celebrated  the  place  vrheie  ^ 
victory  was  won,  but  has  introduced  beantifsl 
episodes,  and  by  unfolding  the  greatneat  of  ha 
heroes,  the  dignity  of  their  cfaaracteia,  and  the 
glory  of  the  several  republics  whete  they  fioui* 
ished,  he  has  rendered  the  whole  traly  beaati- 
ful,  and  in  the  highest  degree  intereating.  Hd- 
race  has  not  hesitated  to  call  Pindar  insmitabk, 
and  this  penegyric  will  not  perhaps  nppcar  nsi 
offensive,  when  we  recollect  that  aiicc«c«^ 
critics  have  agreed  in  extolling  his  hcaaiMa, 
his  cxcdieoce,  his  fire>  i  ' 
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rfatm  of  his  gwiinf .  He  hM  been  cMtimd  hi 
bis  aflbctatioo  in  eompotiog  an  ode,  IVom  which 
the  letter  S  was  eicloded.  The  best  editions 
of  Pindar  are  those  of  Heyne,  4to  Gottingeo, 
177S;  of  Glasgow,  ISmo.  1114;  aodofSchmi- 
dias,  4to.  Witteberg,  1816.  .^t/i«n.— Qntnfii. 
10,  c.  l^HonO.  4,  od.  e.-^^SEtien.  V.  H.  ». 
— Potif.  1,  c.  8,  I.  9,  c.  29—  Toj.  Jfex.  9,  c. 

It — Plvi.  m  Mex.^Owrt,   1,  c.  IS. A 

tyrant  of  Ephesos  who  killed  bis  master  at  his 
own  request,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.   FkU. 

A  Thebsj>)  who  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  the 

Trojan  war. 
PiNDASvs,  a  moontain  of  Troas. 
PiiirDBNissus,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Syria.  Gieero,  when  proooosal  in  Asia, 
besieged  it  for  S5  days  and  took  it.    Cie.  ad  M, 
Cteiinm*  ad  Fam.  S,  ep.  10. 

PiKDus,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  between  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and 
£piras.  It  was  greatly  eelebrated  as  being  sa- 
cred to  the  Muses  and  to  Apollo.  Omd.  Mtt. 
1,  V  510.— Sirtfft.  18.— Ftty.  Eel.  10— Li*- 
can,  1,  ▼.  614,  I.  6,  ?.  899 — MtU,  2,  c.  9. 

A  town  of  Doris  in  Greece,  called  also 

Cyphas.  ll  was  watered  liy  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  which  falls  into  the  Cephisos, 
near  Lil»a.     Herodot  I,  c.  56. 

PiMGus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the 
Panobe      Plxn.  9,  c.  26. 

Pinna,  a  town  of  Italy,  at  the  month  of  the 
Matrinus,  south  of  Picennm.     8U.  8,  v.  618. 
PiNTHiAS.     Ftd.  Phinthias. 
PiNTiA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  supposed*  to 
i>e  VtdUdolxi. 

PiON,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
«vbo  built  Fioma,  near  the  Caycus  in  Mysia. 
It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  his  tomb  as 
often  as  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Petit. 
«,  c.  18. 

PioNB,  one  of  the  Nereides.    JlpoUod, 
PiSnia,  a  town  of  Mysia,  near  the  Caycus. 
PnkAvs,  or  Pirjekus,  a  celebrated  harbour 
mt  Athens,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisos,  about 
Cliree  miles  distant  from  the  city.    It  was  joined 
to  the  town  by  two  wails,  in  circumference 
seven  miles  and  an  half,  and  sixty  feet  high, 
KTfaich  Themistoclcs  wished  to  raise  in  a  double 
proportion.     One  of  these  was  built  by  Pericles, 
and  the  other  by  Themistoclcs.    The  towers 
isrbicb  were  raised  on  the  walls  to  serve  as  a 
defence,  were  turned  into  dwelling-houses,  as 
the  papulation  of 'Athens  gradually  increased. 
If  was  the  most  capacious  of  ail  the  harbours  of 
the  Athenians,  and  was  naturally  divided  into 
three  large  basons  called  Cantheros,  Aphrodi- 
sium,  and  Zea.  improved  by  the   labours  of 
Themistocles,  and  made  sufficiently  commodious 
for  the  reception  of  a  fleet  of  400  ships  in  the 
greatest  security.    The  walls  which  joined  it  to 
Athens,  with  all  iu  fortifications,  were  total- 
ly  demolished  when  Lysander  put  an  end  to 
the    Peloponnesian  war   by  the  reduction  of 
y^ttica.    Pouf.  l,c  t.—5t«a6.  9.— C.  Xe)).  in 
!r*em. — Ficr.  9,  c.  6. — Jutin.  5,  c.  8. — Ovid, . 
JUS^U  6,  T.  446. 

Firantrvs,  a  son  of  Argus  and.  Evadne, 
iKTOther  to  Jasus,  Bpideonis,  and  Pertsos.  Pons. 
9^  «.  16  Md  II ^poMMi:  2. 


PiRitm,  adangbter  of  DaiM«s. A  d«iif^* 

ter  of  (Ebalus,  or  according  to  others,  of  the 
Achelous.  She  bad  by  Neptune  two  sons 
called  Leches  and  Cenchrius,  who  gave  their 
name  to  two  of  the  .harbours  of  Corinth.  PireM 
was  so  discoofsolate  at  the  death  -of  her  sott 
Cenchrius,  who  had  been  killed  by  Diana,  that 
she  pined  away,  and  was  dissolved  by  her  coo* 
ttttual  weeping  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name^ 
which  was  still  seen  nt  Corinth  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred 
to  the  Mobcs,  and  according  to  some,  the  horse 
Pegusus  was  then  drinking  some  of  its  waters, 
when  Bellerophon  took  it  to  ge  and  conquer  the 
Chimssra.  Fam.  2.  c.  S.— OHd.  MA.  2,  t. 
240. 

PibIthous,  a  son  of  luon  and  the  cloud,  or 
according  to  others,  ^f  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Detoneus  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by 
Jupiter,  who  assaraed  the  shape  of  a  horse 
whenever  he  paid  his  addresses  to  his  mistress. 
He  was  king  of  the  Lapithe,  and  as  an  ambi- 
tious prince  he  wished  to  become  acquainted 
with  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  of  whose  fame 
and  eiploits  he  had  heard  so  many  reports.  To 
see  him)  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  witness 
of  bis  valour,  be  resolved  to  invade  his  territo- 
ries with  an  army.  Theseus  immediately  met 
him  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  but  at  the  sight  of 
oae  another  the  two  cneiyies  did  not  begin  the 
engagement,  but  struck  with  the  appearance  ef 
each  other,  they  stepped  between  the  hostile 
armies.  Their  meeting  was  like  that  of  the 
most  cordial  friends,  and  Pirithoos  by  giving 
Theseus  bis  band  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity, 
promised  to  repair  all  the  damages  which  his 
hostilities  in  Attica  might  have  occasioned. 
From  that  time,  therefore,  the  two  monarchs 
became  the  most  intimate  and  the  most  attached 
of  friends,  so  much,  that  their  friendship,  like 
that  of  Orestes  and  Pyladcs,  is  become  proverbial. 
Pirithous  some  time  after  Btfarried  Hippodamia, 
and  invited  not  only  the  heroes  of  his  age,  but 
also  the  gods  themselves,  and  bis  neighbours  the 
Centaurs,  to  celebrate  his  nuptials.  Mars  was 
the  only  one  of  the  god^who  was  not  invited, 
anil  to  punish  this  neglect,  the  god  of  war  was 
determined  to  raise  a  quarrel  among  rhe  guests, 
and  to  disturb  the  festivity  of  the  entertainment. 
Earythion,  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Hip* 
podamia,  and  intoxicated  with  wine,  attempted 
to  offer  violence  to  the  bride,  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  Theseus,  and  iminediately  killed. 
This  irritated  the  rest  of  the  Centaurs,  the  eon- 
test  became  general,  but  the  valour  of  Theseus, . 
i'iritboos,  Hercules,  and  the  rest  of  the  La- 
pithsB  triumphed  over  their  enemies.  Many  of 
the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  the  rest 'saved 
their  lives  by  flight.  [  Vid,  Lapithus.]  The 
death  of  Hippodamia  left  Pirithous  very  die* 
consolate,  and  he  resolved,  with  his  friend 
Theseus,  who  had  likewise  lost  bis  wife,  never 
to  marry  again,  except  to  a  goddess,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  gods.  This  dtterminetion 
occasioned  tberape  of  Helen  by  the  two  friends; 
the  lot  was  drawn,  and  it  fell  to  the  share  of 
Theseus  to  have  the  beautiful  prize.  Pirithous 
upon  this  undertook  with  his  friend  to  cany 
away  Proserpine  and  to  marry  ber.    They  de- 
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•cooded  Mto  tkt  infernal  ngiMM,  tat  PItto, 

wbo  wm  ttpprited  of  (beir  mndiiniitiout  (o  <1»- 
tnrb  hit  oobjagnl  peace,  slopped  itae  iwu  fneods 
and  conAoeu  Uiem  there.  Fihihvii*  wn»  tied 
lo  hu  father**  wheel,  or  eocordjug  to  Hjr];intts, 
be  WM  deli%ered  lo  the  furtei  to  be  conuiiunlly 
loi wealed.  His  pvaisbneni,  however,  was 
•hort,  and  when  Hercules  visited  the  kingdooi 
of  i  luto,  be  ouUined  from  Profterpiue  the  par- 
don of  ririihous,  end  broegbi  him  beck  to  his 
kiugdom  safe  and  uohort.  Some  suppose  thai 
be  WHS  torn  u>  pifcfs  by  the  dog  Ceiberos. 
[FW.  Theseus  ]  (hid.  M«i.  13,  lab.  4  ai*a  o 
^Mtyiod.  in  >aii.  Her.-^Hoaur.  ii.  2.-^Paw 
b,  c.  JO.-^ipoUod.  I,  e  8,  I.  S,  c.  b.-^Hygm, 
fab  U,  19,  \bb.-^Oufd,  A.—Hlvt.  t»  Thes  — 
Hbrol  4,od.l.^VtTg.j^  7,  v.  S04 — Mmrt, 
7,  ep.  iS. 

PiEos,<a  captain  of  the  Thracians  during  the 
Trujao  war,  killed  by  Tboas,  king  of  ^tolia. 

UiM»    Ii.  4. 

PinusTA,  a  people  of  lllyricom.  Uio,  46,  c. 
f6. 

Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis  on  the  Alpheos  nt  the 
west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Pisus  the 
•on  of  Perieres,  and  grandson  of  ,£olus.  Its  in- 
babitaoU  accompanied  Nestor  lo  the  Trojan 
war,  and  they  enjoyed  long  the  privilege  of  pre- 
nding  at  the  Olympic  games  which  were  cele* 
braied  near  their  city.  "^  This  boooorahle  ap- 
pointment wuB  envied  by  the  people  of  £li», 
ufao  made  war  against  the  Piseaos,  and  after 
many  bloody  battles  took  their  city  aud  totally 
demoliithed  it  It  was  at  Pisa  that  Uilnomaus 
murdered  the  soitors  of  his  daughter,  and  thai 
be  bimsisif  was  conquered  by  Pelo|>s.  The  in- 
babitanu  were  called  I'iseei.  Some  have  doubt- 
ed  ihe  eiiUence  of  sach  a  place  as  Pisa,  bat 
this  doubt  originates  from  I'isa's  having  been 
destruyed  in  so  remote  an  age.  The  bones  of 
Pi&a  were  famous  The  year  on  which  the 
Olyntptc  g>«mes  were  ceicbr^itd,  was  ofien 
called  PtMeaa  anniif.  and  the  victor «  which  was 
obuioed  there  wa»  called  Pur<B  niiwiM  olvm 
Fki.  Olympia  Sttab,  8— Ooid.  Tritl  t,  v. 
$86. 1  4.  el.  10.  V.  96.-— Veto,  t.-^Virg.  G  S, 
r.  180 — attU.  Thdt.  7,  V  411 — P/im.  6,  c.  22 

Pisa,  a  town  of  Etniria,  built  by  a  colony 
from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesua.  The  inhabiu 
ants  were  called  Piamif.  DiooyNios  of  Halicar- 
nassus  affinijs  that  it  existed  before  the  Trojan 
war,  bnt  others  supintrt  that  it  was  built  by  a 
colony  of  i'issBuns  wbo  were  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria  at  their  return  from  the  Trojan 
.  war,  Pisae  was  once  a  very  powerful  and  floo- 
risbiog  city,  which  conquered  the  Baleares,  to- 
gether with  Sanlinia'and  Cor%ica.  The  sea  on 
the  neigbbouriog  coast  was  called  the  bay  of 
Pisae.  Virg,  J^i.  10,  v.  179  — $lra6.  6.~Lh- 
cm.  2,  v.  401.— Lio.  39,  c  S,  I.  46,  c  13.— 
/>ijli.  2,  c.  103. 

Pismos,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Pisa. 

PiSANDSE.  a  son  of  Belleroplion  killed  by  the 

Solymi. A  Trojan  chief  killed  by  Menelaus. 

Homer.  B.  13,  v.  601. One  of  i'enclope's 

•oitort,  son  of  Polyctor.     Opi«i  Heroid.    1. 

A  son  uf  Antiniachus,  killed  by  Agamemnon 
daring  the  Trojan  war.  He  had  had  recourse 
te  aoUreatiM  and  promiiea,  bat  ia  nun,  at  Ibe  | 


lo  resent  Ihe  adnce  of  Aalimi' 
cbos,  who  opposed  tne  realoratioo  of  Hekn. 

Uamtf.  ii.  11,  v.    123. An  admiralol  the 

Spartan  fleet  during  the  Peloponaesue  war. 
Be  abolished  the  democracy  at  Athens,  and  es- 
tablished the  artsiociatical  gesenuseai  of  the 
four  liundred  tyrants.  Be  waa  killed  it  a  naval 
laitle  by  Conon  Ibe  Aibeoian  g^aenl  near 
Cuidtts,  w  which  the  Spartans  lost  60  istteys, 

0.  C.  394.    Uiod. A  poei  of  Abodes  nho 

contpoato  a  poem  called  IkrtteUm,  in  which  he 
'^ave  an  account  of  ail  the  labonrs  and  all  the 
exploits  of  Hercules.  Be  was  the  ik^  who  ever 
represented  his  hero  amed  with  a  ttub.  Pout. 
8,  c.  22. 

PisATSs,  or  Pdsi,  Ibemfaahilants  of  Pisa 
in  the  leloponneaut. 

i  isAiraos,  now  FogHm,  a  river  of  Piceoum, 
with  a  (own  called  Piaownns,  now  Pcfiro, 
wtjicb  became  a  Roman  ootoay  ia  tbe  eMsal- 
siup  of  Claudius  Pulchei.  The  towa  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earifaqnafce  in  tbe  begiumng  sf 
(he  reign  of  AugusUis.  Meiu^  2,  c  4.— Catna. 
8^.— P/i«.  3  ^Lw  39,  c.  44. 1.  41,  c  21. 

PiSEKon,  a  son  of  Izioo  and  the  doud.— ^ 
One  ol  the  anceators  of  tbe  none  of  Ulyssea. 
Burner.  Od.  1. 

PisBus,  a  king  of  Eirona,  abaat  260  yean 
before  tbe  Awndation  of  Borne.   Pim.  7,  c  26. 

I'uus,  a  general  of  the  Argives  in  Ihe  age 
of  Epaminoodas. A  statnaiy  al  Athens  ce- 
lebrated for  his  piecea.    Fmn. 

PIslDiA,  an  inland  counliy  of  Asia  Minm*, 
between  Pbrygia,  Pampbylist;  Oalaton,  and 
Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  iatar 
bitanu  were  called  JHtid*.  Cic.  dc  Die.  1,  c. 
1.— ^Wcla,  1,  c.  2 — Birek.  lt,^Lm.  37,  c  64 
and  66 

PniDicB,  a  daughter  of  iEolus,  wbe  mamed 

MyrniiOou. ^A  daughter  of  NeatDr.-— — A 

daoghler  of  Pelias. Tbe  dao^Mer  of  akia% 

ofMrthymna  in  Lesbos.  She  became  cna- 
moured  of  Achilles  when  be  invaded  her  In- 
iher's  kingdom,  and  she  promised  to  dchvcr  the 
city  into  bis  bands  if  he  would  mnny  hcb 
Achilles  agreed  to  the  proposal,  bnt  when  he 
became  master  of  Methymna,  be  onternd  l^m- 
dice  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  her  pntif.  Par- 
then  eroC.  21. 

Pisis,  a  native  of  Thespia,  wbo  gMMd  on- 
common  influence  among  tbe  Thefaans,  and  be- 
haved with  great  courage  in  defence  of  ibek 
liberties.  He  was  taken  pnaoner  by  F 
who  made  him  governor  of  Tbe»piB. 

PisisTRiTlDjB,  tbe  descendanli  ol'  PisMtea- 
ttts,  tyi-ant  of  Athens.      Vid.  Pisi«fratna. 

PisisTRiTlDEs,  a  man  sent  as  amhnaaadof  tn 
the  satraps  of  tbe  king  of  Persia  by  chn  Spv- 
tans. 

PisisTRinrs,  an  Atbeniaa,  son  of  Hippt- 
crates,  who  early  distinguished  bimaelf  by  yi 
valour  in  the  field,  and  by  bis  address  nad  di^ 
queoce  at  home.  After  he  bad  rendered  ba- 
self  tbe  favdurite  of  the  populace  by  Ma  lAv- 
ality  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  ^rhicb  te  M 
fought  their  battles,  particniarly  near  Satan 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  ^  hs 
country.  Every  thing  seemed  fnvourahlail  >■ 
Tiewsy  bat  Solon  alone,  wbo  wail 
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kead  of  a&in,  and  who  ftad  lately  intHtnted  i 
bU  celebrated  laws,  oppu»eU  him  aud  discover-  | 
•A  bis  duplicity  40<J  artful  bebatiour  belore  ibe 
p«t»lic  assembly.    Pisistralut  was  uut  disbeart- 
ened  by  the  aieasures  of  bia  relaiiou  buloii,  bat 
be  bad.  recourse' tu^ artifice,     lu  returuiog  Irum 
bis  cooatry  bouse,  be  cut  biniselJ  lu  various 
places,  ami  after  be  bad  exposed  bis  mauj^led 
body  to  tbe  eyes  of  Uie  popuince,  deplored  bis 
nisfortttoes,  and   accuseu  bis  eiieinies  of  at- 
tempts upon  bis  life,  because  be  was  tbe  frieud 
of  tbe  people,  tbe  guaruiao  oi  tbe  poor,  aod  ibe 
reliever  of  Ibe  oppi-essed,  he  claiiued  a  chosen 
body  of  £0  men  from  tbe  populace  lo  defend  bis 
perils  in  future  from  tbe  male\oiroce  and  tbe 
cruelty  of  bis  enemies.  Tbe  uobuspecting  people 
Boanimottsly  grantfd  his  request,  ibuugh  Solon 
opposed  it  with  all  bis  iufluruce;  and  i^isisfra- 
tus  bad  no  sooner  received  an  armed  band,  on 
whose  fidelity  and  aitachment   be  could  i-ely, 
than  lie  seized  tbe  citadel  oi  Athens,  and  liiatte 
himself   absolute.      The  people   lOo  late  per- 
ceived tbeir  credulity;  jet,  ibougb  the  tyrant 
waj  popular,  two  of  the  citizens,  Megucles  and 
Lycoj^us,  conspired  logether  agaiu&t  bim,  and 
by  tbeir  means  he  was  forcibly  ejtcted  from 
Ibe  city.    His  hou^e  and  all  bis  effects  were  ez- 
pOMsd  to  sale,  but  there   was  found  in  Athens 
oaiy  one  man  who  would  buy  them.     The  pri- 
vate dissenlions  of  tbe  frieuds  of  liberty  proved 
favourable  to  the  expelled  tyrant,  and  Megacies, 
who  was  jealous  of  Lycurgu6,  secretly  promised 
to   restore  l^isiKtretiis  tu  ad  bis  rights  and  pri- 
▼iJeges  in  Atbeu»>  if  be  would  marry  bis  daugh- 
ter.    Pisistraius  consented,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  bis  fttther-tn-Uw,  he  was  soon  enabled 
lo  espel  Lyeufgus,  and  toTe-cstablisb  himself. 
By  means  of  a  woman  called  Hbya,  whose  shape 
was  tall,  and  whose  features  were  noble  and 
comaaanoiog,  he  imposeu  upon  tbe  people,  and 
credited  hwiself  adberenU  even  among  his  ene* 
Btesi.     I*bya  was  cvuducled  ibrougb  the  street» 
of  the  city,  and  showing  herself  subservient  to 
Cbc*  artifice  of  Pisistratus,  she  w}<s  announced  as 
Minerva,  tbe  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  the  pa- 
trtmess  of  Athens,   who  was  come  down  fi*oni 
keaven  to  re-establish  ber  favourite  Pisistratus 
ID  a  power  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  favoured  by  the  allectioi.  of  tbe 
people.     In  the  midst  of  bis  triumph,  however, 
Piaiatraloi  found  himself  unsupported,  and  some 
time  aAer,  when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of 
Blegaelet,  be  found  that  not  only  the  ci'tizeus, 
bttt  even  bis  very  troops,  were  alienated  from 
^lu    by  tbe  influence,   the  intrigues,   and  ilie 
bribery  of    bis  father-in-law.     He  fled  from 
iltbeos,  where  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his 
pflwer,  aad  retired  tp  Euboea.     Eleven  years 
asf  ter,  be  was  drawn  from  bis  obscure  retreat, 
bj  meant  of  his  son  Uippias,  and  he  was  a  third 
time  received  by  tbe  people  of  Athens  as  their 
K»a8ter  and  sovereign.     £pon  this  be  sacrificed 
to  lii«  resentnent  the  friends  of  Megades,  but 
|ft«  did  not  loee  sight  of  tbe  public  good;  and 
vrbile  he  sought  tbe  aggrandizement  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  did  not  neglect  the  dignity  and  the  ho- 
0oar  of  the  Athenian  name.     He  died  about 
^^1  years  before  the  Christian  era,  nfter  be 
iBmd  #Bjared  the  lovereign  power  at  Atbev  for 


9S  yean,  iaelnding  ibe  years  of  his  banishneat, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  iiipparcbus. 
Pisistratus  claims  uur  adaiiration  for  his  justice, 
bis  liberality,  and  bis  moderation.     II  be  was 
dreaded  ami  detested  as  a  tyrant,  tbe  Aibeoiaas 
loved  and  respected  bis  private  virtues  and  bia 
patriotism  as  a  fellow-citizen,  and  the  oppnH 
brium  which  generally  fulls  on  his  head  may  be 
attributed  not  to  the  severity  of  bis  administraF 
(ion,  but  to   tbe  republican  principles  of  the 
Athenians,  who  bated  and  excluimed  against 
the  moderation  and  equity  of  the  mildest  so- 
vereign, while  they  flattered  tbe  pride  and  gra- 
tified tbe  guilty  desires  of  tbe  most  tyrannical 
of  tbeir  feilow-subjtcts.     Pisistratus  often  re- 
fused  to  punish  tbe  insolence  of  his  enei/iies, 
and  when   he  had  one  day   been  virukotly  ac- 
cused of  mumer,  rather  than  inflict  iscmediafe 
punishment  upon  the  man  who  had  criminated 
him,  he  went  to  the  areopagus,  and  there  cofi- 
vioced  the  Athenians  that  the  accusations  of  bia 
enemies  were  groaadiess,  ami  that  his  life  was 
irreproachable.     U  is  to  his  laboois  that  we  are 
indebted  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  and  he  was  tbe  first,    according  to 
Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens,  in  tbe 
onier  in  which  tliey  now  stand.     He  also  esta- 
blished  a   public   library  at  Athens,  and  the 
valuable  books  which  be  bad  dilicently  collect- 
ed, were  carried  into  I'ersia  when  Xerxes  made 
himself  master  of  tbe  capital  of  Attira.     Hip- 
parchus  and    Hippias  tbe  sons  of  I'isistratos, 
who  have  received,  tbe  name  of  PinHtraliUatf  - 
rendered  them«'elves  as  illustrious  as  ibeir  fa- 
ther, but  the  flames  of  liberty  were  too  power- 
ful to  be  extinguihbc-d.     Tbe  Pisistratidae  go- 
verned with  gieat  moderation,,  yet  the  name  of 
tyrant  or  sovereign   was  insupportable   to  tbe 
Athenians.    Two  of  the  most  respec  able  of  the 
citizens,  called    Harmodius  and    Aristogiton, 
conspired  •against  them,  and  Hipparclius  was 
despatched  in  a  public  asseotbly      This  mar- 
der  was  not  however  attended  with  aiiy  advan- 
tages, and  though  the  two  leaders  of  the  eon- 
spiiacy,  who  have  been  celebrated  through  every 
age  for  tbeir  patriotism,  were  supported  uy  the 
people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the  tumult  by  bis 
uncommon  firmness  and  piudence,  and   for  a 
while  piesetved  that  peace  in  Athens  ivhich  his 
father  bad  of>eit  been  unable  to  command.  I'hia 
was  not  long  to  continue.     Hippias  was  at  last 
expelled  by  the  united  efibrts  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  their  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  be  left 
Attica,  when  be  fi:Qnd  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain bis  power  and  independence-    The  rest  of 
the  family  of  Hisistratns  followed  bim  in  his 
banishment,  and  after  they  bad  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  liberal  ofiV  rs  of  the  princes  of  Thessaly, 
and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  wb4»  wished  them 
to  settle  in  their  rexpective   territories,  the  Hi- 
sistratidc  retired  to  Sigsum,  which  tbeir  father 
had  in  the  summit  of  his  po^er  conquered  and 
bequeathed  to  his  posterity.     After  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Pisistratitla:,  tbe  Athenians  be- 
came more  than  commonly  jealous  of  tbeir  li- 
berty, and  often  sacrificed  the  most  powerful  of 
tbeir  citizens,  apprrhensive  of  tbe  influence 
which  popularity,  and  a  well  directed  liberality, 
might  gain  aaoog  a  flekle  and  aasettled  po- 
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palace.  The  PititUratidK  were  beoitlitd  firen 
Athens  about  18  year«  al'ter  the  death  of  Pisia- 
tiatus,  B.  C.  610.  wStian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  14.— 
Paul.  1,  c.  i6,^Herodot.  1,  c  59,1.  6,c.  103. 

^Cie:  de  orat.  H.^Val   Mmc.  1,  c  2. A 

•on  of  Nesior.  ^poUod  -— ^A  king  of  Orcho- 
menos,  who  rendeied  himself  odious  by  his 
cruelty  towards  (be  uobles.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  them,  and  they  carried  away  his  body 
from  the  public  assembly,  by  hiding  each  a 
piece  of  flesh  uuder  their  gni  meats  to  prevent  a 
dhcovery  from  the  people,  of  which  he  was  a 

great  favourite.     Plut.  in  Par. A  Tbebaa 

attached  to  the  Roman  interest,  while  the  con- 
tal  Flaminius  was  in  Greece.  He  assassinated 
the  preior  of  Boeotia,  for  which  he  was  put  to 
deatb,  %x, 

l*iso,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  Calpurnians,  descended 
from  Calpifs  the  son  of  Nuina.  Before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this  family  had 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  many  had  been 
honouied  with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their 
victories,  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Ro> 
man  empire.  Of  this  family,  the  most  famous 
inrere"— V^ucius  Calpumius,  who  was  tribune 
of  the  people,  about  149  years  before  Christ, 
and  afterwards  consul.  His  frugality  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Frugi,  and  he  gained  the 
greatest  honours  as  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  states- 
man, and  an  historian.  He  made  a  successful 
campaign  in  Sicily,  and  rewarded  his  son,  who 
had  behaved  with  great  valour  during  the  war, 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  which  weigheJ  twenty 
pounds.  He  composed  some  annuls  and  ha- 
rangues, which  were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

His  style  was  obscure  and  inelegant Cains, 

a  Roman  consul,  A  U.  C.  681,  who  supported 
the  consular  dignity  a^inst  tbe  tumults  of  the 
tribunes,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He 
made  a  law  to  restrain  the  cabals  ivkich  gene- 
rally prevailed  at  the  election  of  the  chief  nia« 

gistrates -Cneius.    another   consul    under 

Augustus.  He  was  one  of  the  fiivoorites  of 
Tiberius,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor 
•f  Syria,  where  he  rendered  bimselt  odious  by 
his  cruelty.  He  was  accused  of  having  poison- 
ed Germanicua,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
shunned  and  despised  by  his  friends,  he  de- 
stroyed himself,  A.  D.  20. Lucius,  a  gover- 

nor  of  Spain,  who  was  assassinated  by  a  peasant, 
as  he  was  travelling  through  the  country.  The 
murderer  was  seized  and  tortured,  but  he  re- 
fused to  confess  the  causes  of  the  murder. 

Lucius,  a  private  man,  accused  of  having  utter- 
ed seditious  words  against  tbe  emperor  Tiberius. 
He  was  condemned,  but  a  natural  death  saved 

him  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Lucius,  a  governor  of  Rome  for  twenty  years, 
an  office  which  he  discharged  with  the  greatest 
justice  and  credit.  He  was  greatly  honoured 
by  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  of  his 
successor,  a  distinction  he  deserved,  both  as  a 
faiththl  citizen  and  a  man  of  learning.  Some, 
however,  say,  that  Tiberius  made  him  governor 
of  Rome,  because  be  had  continued  drinking 
with  him  a  night  and  two  days,  or  two  days  and 
two  nights,  according  \o  Pliny.  Horace  dedi- 
«at»d  his  potm  de  J8rU  Poeikd,  to  his  two  toDi,  | 


whoM  partiaUty  fer  literature  bad  dittiagnkhed 
them  among  the  rest  of  the  Romaas,  aiid  who 
were  food  ^  cultivating  poetry  ia  their  leisnfre 
hours.  Pha.  in  an.—PHn.  18,  c  d.— — 
Cneias,  a  factioof  and  turbuleat  youth,  who 
conspured  against  his  country  with  Catiline.  He 

was  ameng  the  friends  of  Julius  Casar. 

Caius,  a  |]^an  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  cele^ 
brated  conspiracy  against  the  «mperor  Nero. 
He  had  rendered  himself  a  Ihvourite  of  the 
people  by  his  private,  as  well  as  pobUc  virtues, 
by  the  generosity  of  his  behaviour,  his  foadaen 
of  pleasure  with  the  voluptuoos,  and  his  auste- 
rity with  the  grave  and  the  reserved.  Ho  had 
been  marked  by  some  as  a  proper  penoo  to 
succeed  the  emperor;  but  the  discoveiy  of  the 
plot  by  a  freed-man,  who  was  among  the  con- 
spirators, soon  cut  him  off,  with  all  his  partisaua. 
He  refused  to  court  the  aftotioas  of  tbe  people, 
and  of  the  army,  when  the  whole  had  bcea 
made  public,  and  instead  of  taking  praper  nc^ 
surcs  for  his  preservation,  either  by  proclaiming 
himself  emperor,  as  bis  friends  advised,  or  by 
seeking  a  retreat  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire,  he  retired  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
opened  the  veins  of  both  his  anas,  and  bJed  te 
death.^-^Lucius,  a  senator  who  followed  the 
emperor  Valerian  into  Persia.  He  proolained 
himself  emperor  after  the  death  ef  Valerian, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  pat  to  death  a  few 

weeks  after,  A.  D.  26 1 ,  by  Valens,  &c ^Ln- 

cinianus,  a  senator  a<iopted  by  the  emperor  Gal- 

ba.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Otho's  ordera. 

A  son-in-law  of  Cicero. ^A  patrician,  whose 

daughter manied  Julius  Caesar.  ficraU — Tacit 
.4na.  Sc  Hist-^Val.  .Afax.-^Zia.— Siccioa.— 

Cic.  de  offie.  k^.^PhU.  m  Cces.  &g. One 

of  the  30  tyrants  appointed  over  Athena  byLj- 
sandcr. 

PisoKis  VILLA,  a  place  near  Bate  ia  Camr 
pania,  which  the  emperor  Nero  ofica  Irequeat- 
ed.     TacU.*Snn.  1. 

PissiRus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  river 
Nestus.     Herod.  7,  c.  109. 

PisTOR,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  signifying  bakery  because  when  their 
ciiy  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  god  pervuad- 
ed  them  to  throw  down  loaves  from  die  Tar- 
peian  hill  where  they  were  besieged,  tbit  the 
enemy  might  from  thence  suppose,  d^t  they 
were  not  in  want  of  provisions,  tbou^  ia 
reality  they  were  near  surrendering  through 
famine.  This  deceived  the  Gauls,  and  the; 
soon  after  raised  the  siege.  Ovid,  Fast.  6,  v. 
350,  394,  &c. 

PisTORiA,  now  Pistojat  a  town  of  Etrvria,  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  Florence,  where 
Catiline  was  defeated.  SaUvsi.  Cot,  57. — Pfta. 
3,  c.  4. 

Pisus,  a  son  of  Aphareos,  or  according  Is 
others  of  Periercs.    JipoUod,  3. — P«us.  ^. 

PisuTHNEs,  a  Persian  satrap  of  Lydia,  wbs 
revolted  from  Darius  Nethas  His  faittet^ 
name  was  Hystaspes.     Pita,  tis  .frl. 

Pttanb,  a  town  of  Aolia  hi  Asia  Miasr. 
The  inhabitants  made  bricks  which  swan  «a 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Luean.  3,  ▼.  90&  -^ 
i9(r«».  i9_Flhiiv.  3»c«  S.--Jllclc,  I,  c  IS.*- 
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OviiL  Mtt.  7,  T.  367. JL  toini  of  Lacmia. 

Pindar,  oL  6,  v.  46. 

PitarItus,  an  Atbeniao  archoo,  during  wlime 
ma^Uiracy  Epicurm  died.     Gic.  FaU.  9. 

PiTHXcdkA,  a  tanail  island  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  aoeieody  called  ^iiariay  and  Efutri- 
iM,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  The  frequent  earthquakes  to 
which  it  was  sdbject,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
leave  it.  There  was  a  volcano  in  the  middle 
of  the  i«land,  which  has  given  occasion  to  the 
ancieats  to  say,  that  the  giant  Typboo  was  bu- 
ried there.  Some  suppose  that  it  received  its 
name  from  ^id-Moi  monkey$y  into  which  the  in- 
habitants were  changed  by  Jopiter.  Qvid.  Met. 
14,  V.  90.-^Piin.  3,  c.  6.— iHfubir.  Pyth.  I.— 
Slrab  1. 

PiTMEVB.     Vid.  Pittheus. 

PiTBO,  called  also  Suada,  the  goddess  of 
persuasion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romons, 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mercury  anil 
Venus.  She  was  represented  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over  the 
Hearts  of  men.  One  of  her  arms  appears  raised 
as  in  the  attitode  of  an  orator  haranguing  in  a 
imblic  assembly,  and  with  the  other  she  holds  a 
thnnderbolt  and  fetters,  made  with  flowers,  to 
aignify  the  powers  of  reasoning,  and  the  altrac- 
tioBs  of  eloquence.  A  caducous,  as  a  symbol 
of  persuasion,  appears  at  her  feet,  with  the 
writings  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  two 
most  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  who  un- 
derstood how  to  command  the  attention  of  their 
audience,  and  to  rouse  and  animate  their  vari- 
oo*  passions. >-; — A  Roman  courtezan.  She  re- 
ceived this  name  on  account  of  the  allurements 
which  her  charms  possessed,  and  of  her  winning 
expressions. 

PitholIus  and  Ltcophrom,  seized  upon  the 
sovereign  power  of  Phene,  by  killing  Aieiander. 
They  were  ejected  by  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Viod.  16. 

FTtb^lbow.  an  insignificant  poet  of  Rhodes 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  compo- 
sitions. H&  wrote  some  epigrams  against  J. 
Caesar,  an^  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of 
Horace,  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  his 
style.  SueUm,  de  cL  RJh,^Hwat.  1,  sat.  10,  v. 
21.~Jtfacro6.  2,  sat.  2. 

PiTHoK,  one  of  the  body  guards  of  Alexan- 
der, put  to  death  by  Antiochus. 

PiTRTs,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas 
was  also  fond  of  her,  but  she  slighted  his  ad- 
dresses, upon  which  he  dashed  her  against  a 
rock,  and  she  was  changed  into  a  pine  tree. 

1*itt}Lcus,  a  native  of  Mttylene  in  Lesbos, 
wras  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  His 
father's  name  was  Cyrradius.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sons  of  Alexus,  he  delivered  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  Me- 
Janchns,  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
vragtd  against  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the  bead 
of  his  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  single 
cambat  Phrynoo  the.  enemy's  general.  As  the 
event  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend  upon  this 
combat,  Pittacos  had  recourse  to  artifice,  and 
wbeH  he  engaged,  he  entangled  bis  advorsai^ 
in  a  net,  which  he  had  coooealed  under  his 
ebield,  aod  easily  despatched  him.    He  was 


aaaply  rewarded  for  his  victoiy,  aod  hit  cooa- 
trymeu,  sensible  of  his  merit,  unanimously  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  their  city  with  unlimit- 
ed authority.  In  this  capacity  Fittacus  behaved 
with  great  moderation  and  prudence,  and  aAer 
he  had  governed  bis  fellow-citizens  with  the 
strictest  justice,  and  after  he  had  established 
aod  enforced  the  most  salutary  laws,  be  volun* 
tarily  resigned  the  sovereign  power  after  be  had 
enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  obscrting  that  the  vir- 
tues and  innocence  of  private  life  were  incom- 
patible with  the  power  aod  influence  of  a  sova* 
reign^  His  disinterestedness  gaiitcd  him  many* 
admirers,  aod  when  the  Mityleneans  wished  to 
reward  his  public  services  by  presenting  him 
with  an  immense  tract  of  territory,  he  refused 
to  accept  more  land  than  what  should  he  con- 
tained within  the  distance  to  which  fte  could 
throw  a  javcim.  He  died  in  the  82d  year  of 
bis  age,  about  570  years  before  Christ,  after  he 
had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  lifr.in  lite- 
rary ease  and  peaceful  retirement.  One  of  his 
favourite  maxims  was,  that  man  ought  to  pro- 
vide against  misfortunes  to  avoid  them ;  but  that 
if  they  ever  happened,  be  ought  to  support  them 
with  patience  and  resignation.  In  prosperity 
friends  were  to  be  acquired,  and  in  the  hour  of 
adversity  their  faithfulness  was  to  be  tried.  He 
also  observed,  that  in  our  actions  it  was  im- 
prudent to  make  others  acquainted  with  our 
designs,  for  if  we  failed  we  had  exposed  ooi^ 
selves  (o  censure  and  to  ridicule.  Many  of  his 
maxims  were  Inscribed  on  the  wails  of  Apollo^s 
temple  at  Delphi,  to  show  the  world  how  great 
an  opinion  the  Mityleneans  entertained  of  bis 
abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  man. 
By  one  of  his  laws,  every  fault  committed  by  a 
man  when  intoxicated,  deserved  double  punish- 
ment. The  titles  of  some  of  his  writings  are 
preserved  by  Laertios,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned elegiac  verses,  some  laws  in  prose  ad* 
dressed  to  his  countrymen,  epistles,  and  moral 
precepts  called  adwntna  IHog. — »^ristot.  Pa* 
lU,^PlfU,  in  symp.-^Patif  10,  c.  24 — JEUan. 
V.  H,  2,  &c  —  Koi.  JV^.  6,  c.  6. A  grand- 
son of  Porus  king  of  India. 

I^TTHEA,  a  town  near  Troczcne.  Hence  the 
epithet  oi PiUheus  in  Ovid.  Met  15,  v.  296. 

PiTTHKus,  a  king  of  Troezenc  m  Arii^olii, 
son  of  Pelops  ami  Hippo<Ianiia.  He  was  uni- 
versally admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and 
application i  he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
Tnszene,  and  even  composed  a  l^fc,  which 
«vas  seen  by  Paosanias  the  geographer.  He 
gave  his  daughter  /FAhn  in  marriage  to  JEgena, 
king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took  particular 
care  of  the  youth  and  education  of  his  grandson 
Theseus.  He  was  buried  at  Trcezene,  which 
he  had  founded,  and  on  his  tomb  were  seen, 
for  many  ages,  three  seats  of  white  marble,  on 
which  he  sat,  with  two  other  judges,  whenever 
he  gave  laws  to  bis  subjects,  or  settled  their 
disputes.  Poms.  1  and  i.-^Plui.  in  Thes.-^ 
Shrab.  8. 

PiTOAKius,  a  mathematician  in  the  age  oC 
Tiberius,  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
&c.     Tacit,  jinn.  2. 

PitolIni,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Their  chief 
town  was  called  PiHOmn. 
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FiTf  JIA,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor.    JtpoUat^ 

PiTYASiut,  a  town  of  Piflidia.     Strab. 

PiTTOKBsus,  a  smatl  iataud  ou  tbe  coast  of 
Peiopoouesus,  near  £pidaurus.>    Piiti. 

PiTYirs,  (tmhs),  DOW  PiUkinUat  a  town  of 
Colchis.     PUn.  6,  c.  6. 

PiFTVSA,  a  smatl  island  on  tbe  coast  of  Ai^ 

gotis.     Piin    4,  c.   IS.-- \  name  of  Cbio». 

Two  small  islands  tb  the  Mediterranean, 

near  the  coast  of  Spaio,  of  which  the  largei  was 
called  Ebwfu^  and  the  smaller  Opkiuaa.  Mela, 
«,  c.  1  -Strab  -^Plin  S»  c.  b. 

Pius,  a  surname  given  to  tbe  emperor  Antu- 

ninos,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue. 

A  surname  gi\en  to  a  son  of  Melellusi  because 
he  interested  biniself  so  wnrmly  to  have  his  fa- 
ther recalle<l  from  banishment. 

Placbmtia,  now  called  P/aeensa,  an  ancient 
town  and  colony  of  Italy,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Trf  bia  and  Po.     Uv.  81.  c  25  and  66, 

1.  31,  c  10 Another,  near  Lusitania,  in 

Spain. 

Placideiamus,  a  gladiator  in  Horace's  age, 
«,  Sol.  7. 

Placidia,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorias  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphuv,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  af 
forwards  Constantius,  by  whom  she  had  Valen- 
linian  the  third.     She  died  A   D.  449. 

Pl4cioiits  JiTLins.  a  tribune  of  a  cohort,  who 
Imprisoned  the  emperor  Vitellius,  &c.  Tacit.  H. 

9y  c.   86. 

Plan  ASIA,  a  small  island  of  tbe  Tyrrhene  sea. 
— «-  \notber,  on  the  coast  of  Ganl,  where  Ti- 
berius ordered  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Augus- 
tas, to  be  put  to  death.     Tacit,  Jinn»  1,  c.  3. 
A  town  on  tbe  Rhone. 

PlancIna,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  in 
trifl^ues  and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso,  and 
was  ticcosed  with  him  of  bavins:  murdered  Ger- 
manicus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She  was 
acquitted  either  by  means  of  the  empress  Livia, 
or  on  account  of  the  partiality  of  the  emperor 
for  her  person.  She  had  long  supported  the 
spirits  of  her  husband,  during  his  cuofinement, 
but,  when  she  saw  herself  freed  from  the  accu 
aation,  she  totally  abandoned  bim  to  his  fate. 
Subservient  in  every  thing  to  the  will  of  IJvia, 
■he,  at  her  insti3:ation,  became  guilty  of  the 

S'eatest  crimes,  to  injure  the  character  of 
grippina..  After  tbe  death  of  .Agrippina, 
Plancina  was  accu^d  of  ihe  most  atrocious  vil- 
lanieft,  and  as  she  knew  she  could  not  elude  jus- 
tice, she  put  herself  to  death.  A.  D.  33.  Tocil 
Jhin.  6,  e.  26,  &c. 

L.  Plancus  Mumatius,  a  Roman,  who  ren- 
dered himself  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and  his 
extravagance.  He  had  been  consul,  and  had 
presided  over  a  province  in  the  capacity  of  go- 
▼emor,  but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and  became 
one  of  tbe  most  servile  flatterers  of  Cleopatra 
and  Antony.  At  the  court  of  tbe  Egyptian 
queen  in  \lcxandria,  he  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  meanest  sta:^  dancer,  and,  in 
comedy,  he  personated  Gtaucus,  and  painted 
bia  body  of  a  ereen  colour,  dancing  on  a  public 
stage  quite  naked,  only  with  a  crown  of  green 
reeds  on  his  head,  while  be  had  tied  behind  hi» 
back,  the  tail  of  a  large  tea  fiib.    This  ex- 


posed bin  to  die  poUic  derision,  and  when  Aa- 
tony  had  -joined  the  rest  of  bis  friends  in  censor- 
ing him  lor  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he  de- 
serted to  Octavius,  who  received  him  wiib  great 
marks  of  fnendbhip  and  attention.  It  was  he 
who  proposed,  in  the  Roman  senate,  thai  tbe 
title  of  Augustus  should  be  oonfetred  on  his 
I'rienil  Ociuvius,  as  expressive  of  the  dignity 
and  the  reverence  which  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated 1  od.  7  to  him;  and  be  cenainly  deserved 
tbe  honour,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters, 
which  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cieero.  He 
founded  a  town  in  Gaol,  which  be  called  Lag- 
duniim  P/«t  in  .^iitoii.^— A  patridao,  pro- 
scribed by  the  second  trianiviratc.  Uis  ser- 
vants wished  to  save  him  from  death,  bat  he  re- 
fused it,  rather  than  to  expose  their  penons  to 
danger. 

Planoon,  a  courtesan  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia. 

<^L.kTjBA,  a  daughter  of   .\sopai  king  of 

Beeotia.     Paw.  6.  c.  1,  kc An  island  oa 

the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  MediteiraDeao.  It 
belonged  to  tbe  Gyreneans.   Hcrodot.  4,  c.  157. 

Plata  A,  and  a.  (artt»t),  a  town  of  Bosotia, 
near  mount  Citbaeron,  on  the  coDflnes  of  Me- 
garis  and  Attica,  celebrited  for  a  hatde  Auigiit 
there,  between  Mardonius  the  command^  of 
Xerxes  king  of  Persia,  and  Paaa«nias  ihe  La- 
cedaemonian, nnd  the  Atheniaas.  Tbe  Persian 
army  consisted  of  300,000  men,  3000  of  which 
scarce  escaped  with  their  lives  by  flight  Tbe 
(trecian  army,  which  was  greatly  inferior,  lost 
but  few  men,  and  among  these  91  Spartans,  52 
Athenians,  ond  16  Tegoans,  were  tbe  only 
soldiers  found'in  the  number  of  tbe  slain.  The 
plunder  which  tbe  Greeks  obtained  in  tbe 
Persian  camp  was  immense.  Pausaniat  re^^eiv- 
ed  the  tenth  of  all  the 'Spoils,  on  aocouat  of  his 
uncommon  valour  during  the  engageneat,  and 
the  rest  were  rewarded  each  aecordlog  to  ibeir 
respective  merit.  This  battfe  was  fei^t  oa 
the  22d  of  Septeml>er,  the  same  day  as  the  bat- 
tle of  Mycale,  479.  B  C.  and  by  it  Greece  was 
totally  delivered  for  ever  from  the  cooiinna] 
alarms  to  wbirh  she  was  exposed  ou  aceoant  of 
the  Persian  invasions,  and  from  that  time  none 
of  the  princes  of  Persia  dared  to  appear  with  a 
hostile  force  beyond  the  Hellespont.  Tbe  Pla- 
taeans  were  naturally  attached  to  tbe  interest 
of  the  Athenians,  and  they  furnished  (hen  with 
a  thousand  soldiers-  when  Greece  was  attarbed 
by  Datis,  the  general  of  Darias.  Plataea  was 
taken  by  the  Thebans,  aAer  a  famous  sie^,  ia 
tbe  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war/  and 
destroyed .  by  the  Spartans.  B  C  4i7  Alex- 
ander rebuilt  it,  and  paid  great  pncomiaoss  to 
(he  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  aacestora, 
who  had  so  brnvely  fongbt  against  tbe  PersiaBi 
at  tbe  battle  of  Marathon,  and  under  Pawsanias. 
Herodot.  8,  c  60.— Pottf.  9,  c.  K~Pfii/.  t« 
JItcx.  &c.-rC.  JV>p.  &C.-— Cic.  de  0^  1.  e. 
18 — Strab — Jiu'tn. 

Platakius,  a  river  of  Boeotia.  Poist.  9,  c 
31. 

Plato,  a  celebrated  pbiiosopber  at  Alhcn, 
«on  of  Ariston  and  Pareclooia.  His  original 
name  was  Aristocles,  and  be  recehred  tint  of 
Plato  finoBB  tbe  laiyanets  of  bis  sboablera.    JU 
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vne  fif  the  deioeodiiits  of  Cpdras,  aod  as  the 
ofisprio^  pr  ^  noble,  iUustrious,  and  opulent  fa- 
niiljf,  I^to  was  e^acated  with'  care,  his  body 
was  f9r01e.ii  ,ai)d  invigorated  with  gyoinastic 
eiei^iic$., '9iHi  his  «Miid  was  ciiltirated  and  en- 
Jigbteoed  by  the  $tvdy  of  potUr^  and  of  {geome- 
try, from  wUic^i  be  derived    that    acnteneas 
9f  Judj^eot,    and    warmth    of   imagination, 
which  hftve. stamped  his  character  as  the  n)osi 
subtly  and  flowery  writer  of  antiquity.     He 
first  begao  his  literary  career  by  writing  poems 
and  tragedies;  but  he  was  soon  disgusted  with 
his  own  productions,  when,  at  the  age  of  20, 
.he  was  introduced  into  the  prcseoce  of  So- 
crates, and  when  he  was  enabled  to  compare 
and  examine,  with  critical  accuracy,  the  merit 
of  his  compositions  with  those  of  bis  poetical 
predecessors.    Ue  therefore  committed  to  the 
flames  these  productions  of   his  early  years, 
which  could  not  command  the  attention  or 
gain  the  applause  of  a  niaturer  age.     During 
eight  years  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  pu- 
pils of  Socrates;  and,  if  he  was  prevented  by 
a  momentary  indisposition  from  attending  the 
philosopher's  last  moments,  yet  he  collected, 
from  the  coofersation  of  those  that  were  pre- 
sent, aod  from  his  own  accurate  observations, 
the  minutest  and  most  circumstantial  accounts, 
which  can  exhibit  in  its  truest  colours,  the  con- 
cern and  sensibility  of  the  popii,  and  the  firm- 
ness, virtues,  and  moral    sentimeots    of  the 
dying  philosopher.  After  the  death  of  Socrates, 
Plato  retired  from  Athens,  and,  to  acquire  that 
information   which  the  accurate  observer  can 
derive  in  foreign  countries,  he  began  to  travel 
over  Greece.    He  visited  Megara,  Thebes,  and 
£lis,  where  he  met  with  the  kindest  reception 
from  bit  fellow  disciples,  whom  the  violent 
death  of  their  master  had  likewise  removed 
Irom  Attica.    He  afterwards  visited  Magna 
GrBBcia,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  [Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  aud  by  the  learning,  abilities, 
and   reputation,  of  its  professors,    Philolaus, 
Archytas,  and  Eurytus.    He  aiterwards  passed/ 
iBto  Sicily,  and  examined  the  eruptions  and 
fires  of  the  volcano  of  that  island.     He  also  vi- 
sited £gypt,  where  then  the   mathematician 
Theodorus  flonrisbed,  aod  where  he  knew  that 
the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  and 
metempsychosis  had  been  fostered  and  cherish- 
ed.   When  he  had  finished  bis  travels,  Plato 
retired  to  the  groves  of  Academos,  in  the  neigh- 
liourhood  of  Athens,  where  his  lectures  were 
800Q  attended  by  a  crowd  of  learned,  noble,  and 
xHiistriouspapils;  and  the  philosopher,  by  re- 
/uaiog  to  have  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
sflTairs,  rendered  bis  name  more  famous,  and 
liis    school   more    frequented.    During   forty 
^ears  be  presided  at  the  head  of  the  academy^ 
aod  there  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  instruction 
of  liis  pupils,  aod  composed  those  dialogues 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age 
«iiid  CQUotiy.   His  studies,  however,  were  iotei^ 
jrupted  for  a  while,  whilst  he  obeyed  the  press- 
ing calls  and   invitations  of  Dionysius,    and 
-whitot  he  persuaded  the  tyrant  to  become  a 
man,  the  father  of  his  people,  aod  the  friend  of 
liberty.     [  Kid.  Dionysius  2d.]    In  his  dress  the 
j>hilosopher  was  not  osientatioos,  his  manners 


were  elegant,  but  modest,  simple,  without  af- 
fectation, and  die  great  honours  which  his 
learoiog  deserved  were  not  paid  to  his  appeaf- 
DDce.  Wheu  be  came  to  the  Olympian  games, 
Plato  resided,  during  the  celebration,  in  a  fa- 
mily who  were  totally  strangers  to  him.  He 
eat  and  drank  with  them,  he  partook  of  their 
innocent  pleasures  and  amusements;  but  though 
be  told  them  his  name  was  Plato,  yet  he  never 
spoke  of  the  employment  he  pursued  at  Athens, 
and  never  introduced  the  name  of  that  pbilc^o- 
pher  whose  doctrines  be  foltewed,  aud  whose 
death  and  virtues  were  favourite  topics  of  con- 
▼ersation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  When 
he  returned  home,  he  was  attended  by  the 
family  which  had  so  kindly  entertained  him; 
and  as  being  a  native  of  Athens,  he  was  de- 
sired to  show  them  the  great  philosopher  whose  ^ 
name  be  bore:  their  suii^rise  was  great  when 
he  told  them  that  he  himself  was  the  Plato 
whom  they  wished  to  behold.  la  his  diet  he 
was  moderate,  and  indeed,  to  sobriety  and  tem- 
perance in  the  use  of  food,  and  to  the  want  of 
those  pleasures  which  enfeeble  the  body  and 
enervate  the'miud,  some  have  attributed  his 
preservation  during  the  tremendous  pestilence 
which  raged  at  .\tbens'  with  sib  much  fury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war.  Plato 
was  never  subject  to  any  long  or  lingering  in- 
disposition, and  though  change  of  climate  bad 
etfecbled  a  constitution  naturally  strong  and 
healthy,  the  philosopher  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  aod  was  often  heard  to  say,  when  bis  phy- 
sicians advised  him  to  leave  his  residence  at 
Athens,  where  the  air  was  impregnated  by  the 
pestilence,  that  he  would  not  advance  one  sin- 
gle step  to  gain  the  top  of  mount  A  (bos,  were 
be  assured  to  attain  the  great  longevity  which 
the  iohabitants  of  that  mountain  were  said  to 
enjoy  above  tlie  rest  of  mankind.  Plato  died 
on  his  birth  day,  In  the  Slst  year  of  his  age, 
about  848  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
last  moments  were  easy  and  without  pain,  and, 
according  to  some,  he  expired  in  the  midst  of 
an  entertainment,  or,  according  to  Cicero,  as 
he  was  writing.  The  works  of  Plato  are  nu- 
merous; tbey  are  all  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  except  12  letters.  He  speaks  always 
by  the  mouth  of  others,  and  the  philosopher  has 
no  where  made  mention  of  himself  except  unce 
in  his  dialogue  entitled  Phaedon,  and  another 
time,  in  his  apology  for  Socrates.  His  writhigs 
were  so  celebrated,  and  his  opinions  so  re- 
spected, that  he  was  called  divine;  and  for  the 
elegance,  melody,  and  sweetness  of  his  ex- 
pressions, he  was  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Athenian  bee.  Cicero  bad  such  an 
esteem  for  him,  that  in  the  warmth  of  paneg}|- 
ric  he  exclaimed  errare  mehereule  malo  cuiit 
Platonty  qwan  cum  istis  vera  sentire;  and 
Quintilian  said,  that  when  he  read  Plato,  he 
seemed  to  hear  not  a  man,  but  a  divinity, 
speaking.  His  style,  however,  though  admired 
and  comoiended  by  the  best  and  most  refined 
of  critics  among  the  ancients,  has  not  escaped 
the  censure  of  some  of  the  moderns,  and  the 
philosopher  has  been  blamed,  who  supports 
that  fire  is  a  pyramid  tied  to  the  earth  by  num- 
bers, that  the  world  is  a  figure  consisting  of  IS 
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peuUgoDt,  and  who,  to  prore  the  metempiy- 
cbosii  and  the  iminortaliiy  of  the  soul,  asserts, 
that  the  dead  are  bom  from  the  liviog,  and  the 
liviog  from  the  dead.  The  specalative  miud  of 
Plato  was  employed  in  examining  things  divine 
and  human,  and  he  attempted  to  fix  and  ascer- 
tain, not  only  the  practical  doctrine  of  morals 
and  politics,  but  the  more  subtle  and  abstruse 
theory  of  mystical  theogony.  His  philosophy 
was  universally  received  and  adopted,  and  it 
has  not  only  governed  the  opinions  of  the  specu* 
lative  part  of  mankind,  but  it  continues  still 
to  influence  the  reasoning,  and  to  divide  the 
sentiments,  of  the  moderns.  In  his  system  of 
philosophy,  he  followed  the  physics  of  Heracli- 
tus,  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  morals  of  Socrates  He  maintained  the 
existence  of  two  beings,  one  self-existent,  and  the 
other  formed  by  the  hand  of  a  pre-exi:>tent 
creature,  god  and  man  The  world  was  created 
by  that  ^elf-existf  nt  cause,  from  the  rode  uo- 
digested  mass  of  matter  which  had  existed  from 
all  eternity,  and  which  bad  even  been  animated 
by  an  irregular  principle  of  motion.  The  ori- 
gin of  evil  could  not  be  traced  unde^  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  deity,  without  admitting  a  stubborn 
intractability  and  wildness  congenial  to  matter, 
and  from  these,  consequently,  could  be  demoo- 
itrated.  the  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  from  thence  the  extravagant  passions  and 
appetites  of  men.  From  materials  like  these 
were  formed  the  four  elements,  and  the  beauti- 
fnl  structure  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
into  the  active,  but  irrational,  principle  of  mat- 
ter, the  divinity  infused  a  rational  soul.  The 
•oqIs  of  men  were  formed  from  the  remainder 
of  the  rational  soul  of  the  world,  which  had 
previously  given  existence  to  the  invisible  gods 
and  demons.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  sup- 
ported the  doctrine  of  idea!  furms,  and  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  human  mind,  which  be  con- 
sidered as  emanations  of  the  Deity,  which  can 
never  remain  satisfied  with  objects  or  things  un- 
worthy of  their  divine  original.  Men  could 
perceive,  with  their  corporeal  senses,  the  types 
of  immutable  things,  and  the  fluctuating  objects 
of  the  material  world;  but  the  sudden  changes 
•  to  which  these  are  continually  obnoxious,  create 
innumerable  disorders,  and  hence  arises  decep- 
tion, and,  in  short  all  the  errors  and  miseries  of 
human  life.  Yet,  in  whatever  situation  man 
may  be,  he  is  still  an  object  of  divine  concern, 
and,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
pre-existent  cause,  he  must  comply  with  the 
purposes  of  his  creation,  and,  by  proper  care 
and  diligence,  he  can  recover  those  immaculate 
powers  with  which  he  was  naturally  endowed. 
All  science  the  philosopher  made  to  consist  in 
reminiscence,  and,  in  recall icg  the  nature, 
fonns,  and  proportions,  of  those  perfect  and  im- 
mutable essences,  with  which  the  human  mind 
bad  been  conversant.  From  observations  like 
these,  the  summit  of  felicity  might  be  attained 
by  removing  from  the  material,  and  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  intellectual  world,  by  curbing 
and  governing  the  passions,  which  were  ever 
agitated  and  inflamed  by  real  or  imaginary  ob- 
jects. The  nassions  were  divided  into  two 
elafiiei;  the  first  consisted  of  the  irascible  pas- 


sions, which  originated  in  pride  or  reseiktBeaf, 
and   were  seated  in  the  breast:    the  other, 
founded  on  the  love  of  pleasure,  was  (he  coilca- 
piscible  part  of  the  soul,  seated  in  the  beliy, 
and  inferior  parts  of  the  body.     These  diflerent 
orders  induced  the  philosopher  to  compare  the 
soul  to  a  small  republic,  of  which  the  reasoning 
and  jj^dging  powen  were  stationed  in  the  bean, 
as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  which  the  senses 
where  its  guards  and  servants.     By  the  irasci- 
ble part  01  the  soul  men  asserted  their  dignity, 
repelled  injuries,  and  scorned  danger;  ai^  the 
concupiscible  part  provided  the  support  and  the 
necessities  of  the  body,  and,  when  governed 
with  propriety,   it  gave  rise  to  temperance. 
Justice  was  produced  by  ttfe  regular  domioioa 
of  reason,  and  by  the  submission  of  the  pas- 
sions; and  prudence  arose  from  the  strength, 
acuteness,  and  perfection  of  the  soul,  wiibont 
which  all  other  virtues  could  not  exist.    But, 
amidst  all  this,  wisdom  was  not  easily  attained; 
at  their  creation  all  minds  were  not  endowed 
with  the  same  excellence,  the  bodies  which 
they  animated  on  earth  were  not  always  in 
harmony   with    the    divine  emanation:    some 
might  be  too  weak,  others  too  strong,  and  on 
the  first  years  of  a  man's  life  depended  his  fa- 
ture  consequence;  as  an  efieminate  and  licen- 
tious education  seemed  calculated  to  destroj 
the  purposes  of  the  divinity,  while  the  contrary 
produced  difierent  eflfects,  and  tended  to  caUi> 
vate  and  improve  the  reasoning  and  jadgtoji;  fa- 
culty, and  to  produce  wisdom  aiod  virtue.  Plato 
was  the  first  who  supported  the  iounortaVity  of 
the  soul  upon  arguments  solid  and  permanent, 
deduced  from  truth  and  experience.     He  did 
not  imagine  that  the  diseases,  and  the  death  of 
the  body,  could  injure  the  principle  of  life  and 
destroy  the  soul,  which,  of  itself,  was  of  dirixit 
origin,  and  of  an  uncorropted  and  immutable 
essence,  which,  though  inherent  for  a  while  in 
matter,  could  not  lose  that  power  which  was  the 
emanation  of  God.     From  doctrines  like  these, 
the  great  founder  of  Platonism  concluded,  that 
there  might  exist  in  the  world  a  conamanity  oT 
men  whose  passions  could  be  governed  with 
moderation,  and  who,  from  knowing  the  evils 
and  miseries  which  arise  from  ill    conduct, 
might  aspire  to  excellence,  and  attain  that  per- 
fection whirh  can  be  derived  from  the  proper 
exercise  of  tbc  rational  and  moral  powers.    To 
illustrate  this  more  fully,  the  philosopher  ifrrote 
a  book,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Plato,  in  which  he  explains,  with  acute- 
ness, judgment,  and  elegance,  the  rise  wad  re- 
volution of  civil  society;  and  so  respected  wa$ 
his  opinion  as  a  legislator,  that  his  scbolan 
were  employed  in  regulating  the  republics  ci 
Arcadia,   Elis,  and  Cnidus,  at    tbc  desire  i^ 
those    states,  and  Xci.ocratcs   gave    politico 
rules  for  good  aiid  impartial  goveromeDt   to  tif 
conqueror  of  the  east.     The  best  editioo^^  .' 
Plato  arc  those  of  Franrof.  fol.  1602,  and  B' 
pont.    12  voh.  8>o.   HSS.     Plato.    DimL  kc 

Cie.  de  Qffic.  1.  de  dir.  1,  c.  S6.  de  .V  D 

2,  c.  12.  Tus,  1,  c.  17.— P/tif.  ivi  So*.  &f  .— 
Seneca,  ep. — Q^inlH.  10,  c  1,  fee.  ¥'Han, 
V.  H.  2  and  4.— Patis.  1,  c.  30.— Ok^. 


A  son  of  Lycaon,  king   of  Arcadia.- 
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fitcek  poet,  oftllad  the  prince  of  the  .middle 
cornea;,  who  floiuithed  B.  C.  445..  Some 
fragments  remaip  of  his  pieces* 

Flato^i,  a  man  of  Dyrrhachium,  put  to 
death  by  I'i^.  Cic.  Fis.  34. 
Plavis,  a  rivev  of  Veoetia,  in  Italy. 
Pladtia  lex,  iras  enacted  by  M.  Flautius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  required  eveiy 
tribe  annually  to  choose  fifteen  persons  of  their 
body,  to  serve  as  judges,  making  the  honour 
common  to  all  the  three  orders,  according  to 
the  majority  of  votes  in  every  tribe. — ^Ano- 
ihcr,  called  aisp  Ploli^  A,  U.  C.  675.  It  pa- 
Dished  with  the  interdictiQ  ignis  if  aqutCpBll 
persons  who  were  found  guilty  of  attempts  upon 
the  state,  or  the  senators  or  magistrates,  or 
such  as  appeared  in  public  armed  with  any  evil 
design,  or  such  as  forcibly  expelled  any  person 
from  his  legal  possessions. 

Plautianus  FdLvius,  an  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  was  bauished  fur  his  seditious  beba- 
Yiour  in  the  ycai-s  of  his  obscurity.     |n  bis  ba- 
nishmeriL  Piautiaous  formed  an  acquaintance 
wili>  Severus,  who,  some  years  afier,  a<)C'4)deU 
the  imperial  throne.     This  was  the  begiuuing 
of  his  prosperity.;  Severus  paid  the  gicatcst  at- 
tentiun  to  him,  and,  if  we  believe  some  autiiors, 
their  faniiiintiiy  and  intercourse  were  carried 
beyond  the  Iwunds  of  modesty  and  propriety. 
Fiautianus  shared  the  favours  u(  Severus  iu  ob- 
scurity as  w(  It  as  on  the  throne.     He  was  in- 
vested with  as  much,  power  as  his  patron  at 
Kome,  and  in  the  provinces,  and  indeed,  he 
wanted  but  the  name  of  emperor  to  be  his 
equal.     His  table  was  served  with  more  deli- 
cate mrats  than  that  of  the  emperor;  when  he 
tvalkei)  ia  tbu  public  streets  he  received  the 
most  disliop;4ifiliing  honours,  and  a  number  of 
criers  ordered  the  most  noble  citizens,  as  well 
as  ^e  meanest  beggars,  to  make  way  for  the 
lavourite  of  the  coiperur,  and  not  tu  fix  (heir 
eyes  upon  iiim.     Ut-  was  concerned  in  all  (he 
rapine  and  destruction  which  wks  committed 
through  the  empire,  and  he  enriched  himself 
ivith  (he  possessions  of  those  who  had  been  sa- 
crificed to  the  emperor's  cmelty  or  avarice.  To 
complete  his  triumph,  and  to  make  iiimself  still 
greater, .    Plautianus    married    his    favourite 
daughter  Plantilla  to  Caracalla.  the  son  of  the 
emperor;  and  so  eager  was  the  emperor  to  in- 
dulge bis  inclinations  in  this,  and  in  every  other 
respect,  that  be  declared  he  loved  Plautianus 
so  much,  that  he  would  even  wish  to  die  before 
him.  The  marriage  of  Caracalla  with  Plautilla, 
was  attended  with  serious  consequei^ces.     The 
sou  of  Severus  had  complied  with  great  reluc- 
taiuce,  and,  though  Plautilla  was  amiable  in  her 
iDanners,  commanding  in  aspect,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful countenance,  yet  the  young  prince  often 
threatened  to  punish  her  haughty  and  imperious 
behaviour  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
JPlautilla  reported  the  whole  to  her  father,  and 
to  save  bis  daughter  from  the  vengeance  of 
Caracalla,  Plautianus  coDspire4  against    the 
emperor  and  his  son.    The  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, and  Severus  forgot  his  attachment  to 
JPlautianos,  and  the  favours  be  had  heaped 
mjpoa  him,  when  he  heard  of  his  perfidy.     The 
vricked  minister  was  immediately  pat  to  death, 


and  Plautilla  banished  to  the  uland  of  Lipaci, 
with  her  brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  yean 
after,  she  was  pat  to  death  by  order  of  Cara- 
calla, A.  D.  211.  Plautilla  had  two  children, 
a  son,  who  died  in  bis  childhood,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother.    DUm.  Casa. 

Plautilla,  a  daughter  of  Plautianus,  the 
favourite  minister  of  Sevems.  [  Vid.  Plautia- 
nus.]  The  mother  ol'  the  emperor  Nerva, 

descended  of  a  noble  family. 

Plautius,  a  Ronuin,  who  became  so  discon- 
solate at  the  death  of  his  wife,  that  he  threw 
himself  upon  her  burning  pile.  Vol.  Max  4, 
c.  6.        Caius,  a  consul  sent  against  the  Pri- 

vernate9,  kc. Aulus,  a  governor  of  Britain, 

who  obtained  an  ovation  for  the  conquests  he 

had  gained  (here  over  (he  barbarians. One 

of  Otlid^s  friends.  He  dissuaded  him  from  kill- 
ing himself. Lateranus,  an    adulterer   of 

Mebsaliiia,  who  conspired  against  Nero,  and 

was  capitally  condemned. Aulus,  a  general 

who  defeated  the  Umbrians  and  the  Etrurians. 

Caius,  another  genera],  defeated  in.Lusi- 

taoia. A  man  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ca- 
racalla.  M.  Sylvanos,  a  tribune,  who  made 

a  iuw  to  prevent  seditions  in  the  public  assem- 
blies.  Rubellius,    a  man   accused   before 

Nero,  and  sent  to  Asia,  where  be  was  assas- 
sinated. 

M.  Accius  Plautus,  a  comic  poet,  bom  at 
Sarsina,  in  Umbria.  Fortune  proved  unkind  to 
him,  and,  from  competence,  he  was  reduped  to 
the  meanest  poverty,  by  engaging  in  a  commer- 
cial line.  To  maintain  himself,  he  entered  into 
the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  common  servant, 
and,  while  he  was  employed  in  grinding  corn, 
he  sometimes  dedicated  a  few  moments  to  the 
comic  muse.  Some,  however,  confute  this 
account  as  false,  and  support  that  Plautus  was 
never  obliged  to  the  laborious  employments  of 
a  bakehouse  for  his  maintenance.  He  wrote 
25  comedies,  of  which  only  SO  are  extant.  He 
died  about  184  years  before  the  Christian  erai 
and  Varro,  bis  learned  countryman,  wrote  this 
stanza,  which  deserved  to  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb; 

Postquam  morte  captvs  eH  PUnUuSf 
Comadia  luget^  tcena  eat  deserta; 
Deinde  rtsus,  Iwhu,  jocvsgue,  fy  ntimrri 
Innwntri  aimiU  ommes  coUacrymdrunt, 
The  plays  of  Plautus  were  universally  esteem- 
ed at  Rome,  and  the  purity,  the  energy,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  language,  were,  by  other 
writers,  considered  as  objects  of  imitation;  and 
Varro,  whose  judgment  is  great,  and  generally 
decisive,  declares,  that  if  the  Moses  were  wil- 
ling to  speak  Latin  they  would  speak  in  the 
language  of  Plautus.  In  the  Augustan  age^ 
however,  when  the  Roman  language  became 
more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  of  Plautus 
did  not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy.  The  poet, 
when  compared  to  the  more  elegant  expressions 
of  a  Terence,  was  censured  for  bis  Diligence 
in  versification,  his  low  wit,  execrable  ^uns,  and 
disgosting  obscenities.  Yet,  however,  censured 
as  to  language  or  sentiments,  Plautus  continued 
to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage.  If  his  exprer- 
sioDi  were  not  choice  or  delicate,  it  was  oni- 
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vertftlly  adoyitted  Vast  he  was  More  happjr  thflrt 
otbrr  comic  writers  io  his  pictures,  (lie  ictcidents 
of  bis  plays  were  more  varied,  the  acts  mure 
interesting,  the  characters  more  truly  displayed, 
•Bd  the  catastrophe  more  natural,  lu  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  bis  Comedies  were 
still  acted  on  the  public  theatres,  and  no  great- 
er compliment  can  be  paid  (o  his  abilities  as  a 
comic  writer,  and  no  greater  rensure  can  be 
passed  upon  bis  successors  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition, than  to  obserre,  that  for  500  years,  with 
all  the  disadvantage  of  obaolete  iaogaage  and 
diction,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  mantjcrs,  and 
the  revolutions  of  government,  be  commanded, 
and  received,  that  applause  which  no  other  wri- 
ter dared  to  dispute  with  him.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  F)autu«  are  that  of  Gionovius,  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1664;  that  of  Barbon,  ISmo.  m  3  vols. 
Paris,  1769;  that  of  Ernesti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
neO;  and  that  of  Glasgow,  3  vols.  12mo.  1163. 
Varro  aptut  (IwntiL  10,  c.  1.— Oir.  de  Offir.  1, 
&c    fJe  Oral  S,  &c  --iloral.  2,  ep.   1,  v.  58, 

no,  de  art.  poH.  54  and  270. ^^Jiamis,  a 

high  priest,  who  consecrated  the  capitol  in  the 
rehcn  of  Vespasian.     Tadt.  Hi^l.  4,  c.  53. 

PlbiXdes,  or  VbrgIlia,  a  name  given  to 
seven  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas  by  VIcione  or 
^Ihra,  one  of  the  Ocennides.  They  were  placed 
in  the  heavens  after  death,  wheie  they  formed 
a  constellation  called  Pleiades,  near  the  back 
of  the  bull  in  the  Zodiac.  Their  names  were 
Alcyone,  Merope,  Maia,  Elcrtra,  Taygeta,  Stc- 
rope,  and  Celcoo.  They  all,  except  Merope, 
who  married  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  had 
rome  of  the  immortal  gods  for  their  suitors.  On 
tbit  account,  therefore,  Mcrope's  star  is  dim 
and  obscure  among  the  rest  of  her  sisters,  be- 
cause she  married  a  mortal.  The  name  of  the 
Pleiades  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ^muv, 
to  sat/,  because  that  constellation  shows  the  time 
most  favourable  to  navigators,  which  is  in  the 
spring.  The  name  of  Vergilix  they  derive  from 
vcr,  tke  spring.  They  arc  sometimes  called 
^tiantideSf  from  their  father,  or  Hesperidcs, 
iW>m  the  gardens  of  that  name,  which  belonged 
to  Atlas.  Hygin.  fab.  192.  P.  ^.  2,  c  21.— 
Ovid,  Met.  13,  v.  293.  Fast,  5,  v.  106  and  170. 
— Hesiod.  oper.  Sf  dies. — Homer.  Od.  b.—  Ho- 
rat.  4.  od.  14.— Hr^.  G.  I,  v.  138, 1.  4,  233. 

Seven  poets,  who,  ft-om  their  number,  have 

received  the  name  of  Pleiades,  near  the  age  of 
Phtladelphu«  Ptolemy,  king  of  £gypt.  Their 
names  were  Lycdphton,  Theocritus,  Aratus, 
Nicander,  ApoUonius,  Phiiicos,  and  Homeras 
the  younger. 

Pleione,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  mir- 
ried  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she 
had  twelve  dao^ters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas. 
Seven  of  the  daughters  were  changed  into  a 
constellation  called  Pleiades,  and  the  rest  into 
another  called  Hyades.     Ovid.  Fast.  5,  y.  84. 

PLEMMirRiuM,  now  Massa  OUveriy  a  promon- 
tory with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  in  the 
bay  of  Syracuse.     Virg.  .^n.  3,  v.  693. 

Plemneus,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Pera- 
tus.  His  children  always  died  as  soon  as  l>oni, 
till  Ceres,  pitying  his  misfortune,  ofiei^ed  ber^ 
self  as  a  nurse  to  his  wife,  as  she  was  going  to 
be  brought  to  bed.   The  child  lived  by  the  care 


I  and  prbMeiitfn  of  the  goddeai,  and  Plenneut 
I  was  no  sooiter  tcqnainted  vritii  the  dignity  of 
I  his  nurse,  than  be  raited  her  a  temple.    Paw. 
2,  c.  5  and  II. 

I'txuuosii,  a  people  of  Belgiam,  die  iahn- 
bitaots  of  modem  Toumay.    C<es.  G.  5,  c  38. 

PlecrItus,  a  king  of  lUyrieinn.  Im.  26, 
c.  24. 

pLeiTR09,  a  ton  of  iEtolns,  wbo  nmried 
Xantippe,  tbe  daughter  of  Doms^  by  whan  he 
had  Agenor.  He  founded  a  city  in  ^tolia  on 
tbe  Eveous,  which  bore  hit  name.  ApuOoL  1, 
C.  1. -uplift.  4,  c.  2— flftf.  16,  ir.  SIO.^Pms, 
7,  Ci  13.— Odd.  Met,  7,  ▼.  382, 

PlcxavrE)  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Hesiod. 

'  Plcxipphs,  a  son  of  Thestiot,  brother  to  Al- 

.  thasa,  the  wife  of  (Eoeos.     He  was  killed  by 

his  nephew  Mel  eager,  in  hunting  the  Calydo- 

nian  boar.   His  brother  Toxeus  shared  hit  fate. 

[Vid.   Althea  and  Meleager.] -A  ton  of 

Phineus  and  Cleopatra,  broker  to  Paadion,  king 
of  Athens.    JlpoUod. 

G.  PLrmus  Secvkdus,  tnraaned  the  Elder, 
was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family.    He 
distinguished  himaelf  in  the  field,  and,  after  he 
had  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  at  Rome,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Spain,     fn  hit  pub- 
lic character  be  did  not  neglect  the  pleasures 
of  literature,  tbe  day  was  employed  in  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  bis  prorince,  and 
the  night  was  dedicated  to  stody.    Bveiy  m<^ 
nient  of  time  was  precious  to  him:  at  bis  meals 
one  of  his  servants  read  to  him  books  valaable 
for  their  information,  and  from  them  be  im 
mediately  made  copious  extracts,  in  a  memo- 
randum  ftook.     Even  while  he  dressed  himself 
after  bathing,   his  attention  was  called  away 
from  surrounding  objects,  and  be  was  either 
employed  in  listening  to  another,  or  in  dtefating 
himself    To  a  mind  so  earnestly  devoted  to 
learning,  nothing  appeared  too  laborimR,  no 
undertaking  too  troublesome.  He  deened  every 
iDument  lost  which  was  not  dedicated  to  stody, 
and,  from  these  reasons,  he  never  appeared  at 
Rome  but  in  a  chariot,  and,  wherever  be  went, 
be  was  always  accompanied  by  his  amaooeasis. 
He  even  censured  his  nephew,  Pliny  tlteyomg- 
er,  because  he  had  indulged  himself  with  a 
walk,  and  sternly  observed,  that  be  might  have 
employed  those  moments  to  better  advaat^e. 
Bnt  if  his  literary  pursuits  made  him  forgjct  Ibc 
public  afiairs,  his  prudence,  hia  abtlitiet,  and 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  bis  cbaraeter,  oude 
him  known  and  respected.     He  was  coarted 
and  admired  by  the  emperors  Titos  and  Ves- 
pasian, and  he  received  from  them  all  tbe  h- 
rours  which  a  virtoous  prince  coaW  alter,  aad 
an  honest  subject  receive.     At  be  vras  at  Mi> 
sennm,  where  he  commanded  tbe  fleet,  whark 
was  then  stationed  there,  Pliay  waa  wmrprtsH 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  clood  of  dni 
and  ashos.    He  was  then  ignorant  of  tbe  cmme 
which  produced  it,  and  he  immediately  set  ^ 
in  a  small  vessel  for  mount  Vesaviaa,  arbieh  br 
at  last  discovered  to  hare  made  a  dreadfel  cf^ 
tton.    The  tight  of  a  number  of  boftts  that  ift: 
from  the  coast  to  avoid  the  danger,  miclt  ba** 
deterred  another,  bm  the  cm^otity  of  nHiy  ev 
cited  htm  to  advante  witfi  more  holdnew,  aad, 
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though  bis  vessel  was  oAeo  covered  with  stones 
aod  ashes,  Ihat  wefe  conttnttally  (hrowo  up  bj 
tbe  oiuuotain,  yet  be  laoded  on  the  coast.  The 
place  was  deserted  by  tbe  irthabitaats,  bat  Pliny 
remained  tbere  during  tbe  nigbt,  tbe  better  to 
observe  the  moontain,  vrbicb,  during  the  oh&ca- 
rity,  appeared  to  be  one  continual  blaze.  He 
was  soon  disturbed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
and  the  contrary  Wiud  on  the  morrow  prevented 
him  from  retunting  to  Misenum.  The  erup- 
tion x^r  the  volcano  increased,  and,  at  last,  tbe 
Cue  approached  the  place  where  tbe  philosopher 
made  bis  observations.  Pliny  endeavoured  to 
fly  before  it,  but  though  be  was  supported  by 
tu'o  uf  his  servants,  he  was  unable  to  escape. 
He  soon  fell  down,  sofTucated  by  tbe  thick  va- 
pours that  snrrotitidcd  him,  and  the  insupport- 
able steucfa  of  sulphureous  matter.  His  body 
was  found  three  days  after  and  decently  buried 
l)y  bin  nepbew,  who  was  then  at  Misenum  with 
the  fleet.  This  memorable  event  taapp^ed  in 
tite  19th  year  of  tbe  Christian  era,  and  tbe  pbi> 
losopher  who  perished  by  the  eruptions  of  the 
volcano,  has  been  called  by  some  the  martyr  of 
oature.  He  was  then  in  the  66 tb  year  of  his 
age.  Of  the  works  which  he  composed  none 
are  extant  but  his  natural  hi3loi7  in  S7  books. 
It  is  a  work,  as  Pliny  the  younger  says,  fall  of 
erudition,  and  as  varied  as  natui-e  itself.  It 
treats  of  tbe  stars,  the  heavens,  wind,  rain,  haJF, 
minerals,  trees,  flowers,  and  plants,  besides  an 
account  of  all  living  animals,  birds,  fisnes,  and 
beasts  j  a  geographical  description  of  every  place 
on  the  globe,  and  an  history  of  every  art  and 
science,  of  commerce  and  navigation,  with  their 
rise,  progress,  and  several  improvements.  He 
is  happy  in  bis  desrripttoni  as  a  naturalist,  he 
writes  with  force  and  energy,  and  though  many 
of  bis  ideas  and  conjectures  are  sometimes  ill* 
founded,  yet  he  possesses  that  fecundity  of  im- 
agination, and  vivacity  of  expression,  which  are 
rrqoisite  to  treat  a  sobjecl  with  propriety,  and 
to  render  an  history  of  nature  pleasing,  inte- 
resting, and  abcvre  all,  instructive.  His  style 
possesses  not 'the  graces  of  tbe  Augustan  age, 
be  has  neither  its  purity  and  elegance,  nor  its 
aimplicity,  but  it  is  rather  cramped,  obscure, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible.  Yet  for  all  this 
it  has  ever  been  admired  and  esteemed,  and  it 
may  be  called  a  compilation  of  every  thing 
wbicb  bad  been  written  before  his  age  on  the 
various  subjects  vrbicb  he  treats,  and  a  judicious 
collection  from  tbe  most  excellent  treatises 
srfaich  bad  been  composed  on  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  Pliny  was  not  ashamed  to 
mention  the  authors  which  be  qvoted,  be  speaks 
of  tbem  with  admiration,  and  while  be  pays  the 
greatest  compliment  to  their  abilities,  his  en- 
comiams  Aow,  in  the  strongest  light,  tbe  good- 
oess,  tbe  sensibility,  and  the  ingenoonsness  of 
his  own  mind.  He  bad  written  160  volumes  of 
remarks  and  annotations  on  the  varioas  aathors 
which  he  had  read,  and  so  great  was  the  opi- 
nioD  in  his  contemporaries,  of  his  emdition  and 
abilrties,  that  a  man  esdted  Laitiiis  Lotinus 
offered  to  buy  bfs  notes  and  observations  for  the 
eoormoas  svm  of  about  8242J.  English  money. 
The  philosopber,  who  was  himself  rich  and  in- 
det>endeBt,  vejected  the  ofier,  and  his  eoBpite* 


tions,  after  bis  death,  came  faito  tbe  hands  of 
his  nepbew  Pliny.  The  best  editions  of  PXiuf 
are  that  of  Hardoin,  S  vols.  fel.  Paris  n£S, 
thatof  Frantxins,  10  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1778,  that 
of  Brotier,  6  vols.  12mo.  Paris  177V,  and  tha 
Variorum,  8vo.  in  8  vols.  Lips.  1778  to  1789. 
Tacit  .^n.  1,  c.  69,  I.  13,  c.  2C,  1.  15,  c.  6S. 

— Piin.  ep  &c. C.  Ciecilius  Setundus,  sor- 

named  the  younger,  was  son  of  L.  Caecilius  by 
the  sister  of  Pliny  the  elder.  He  was  adopted 
by  his  uncle  whose  name  be  assomed,  and 
whose  estates  and  effects  he  inherited.  He 
received  the  greatest  part  of  his  edoeatioo 
under  Quintilian,  end  at  the  age  of  19  he  ap- 
peared at  the  bar,  where  be  distingoisbed 
himself  so  much  by  his  eloquence,  that  be  and 
Tacitus  were  reckoned  the  two  greatest  ora- 
tors of  their  age.  He  did  not  make  his  profes* 
sion  an  object  of  gain  like  the  rest  of  tbe  Ro* 
man  orators,  but  be  refused  fees  from  the  rieh 
as  well  as  from  the  poorest  of  his  clients,  and 
declared  that  he  cheerfully  employed  himself 
for  the  proteelion  of  innocence,  the  rdief  of  the 
indigent,  and  tbe  detection  of  vice.  He  pub- 
lished  many  of  bis  harangues  and  orations, 
which  have  been  lost.  When  Trajan  was  in- 
vested with  tbe  imperial  purple,  Pliny  was  ere« 
ated  consul  by  the  emperor.  This  honour  tb^ 
eousol  acknowledged  In  a  celebrated  panegyric, 
wbicb  at  (he  request  of  tbe  Roman  senate  and 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  empire,  be  pronounce 
ed  on  Trajan.  Some  time  after  be  presided 
over  Pontus  ani)  Bithynia,  in  tbe  office,  and  wiA 
the  power  of  pro-consul,  and  by  bis  bumani^ 
and  philanthropy  the  subject  vras  freed  from  flie 
harden  of  partial  taxes,  and  the  persecotion 
which  had  been  begun  against  the  Christians  ef 
his  province  was  stopped  when  Pliny  solemnly 
declared  to  tbe  emperor  that  the  followers  ij/t 
Christ  were  a  meek  and  inoffensive  sect  of 
men,  that  their  morals  were  pure  and  innocent, 
that  they  were  free  from  all  crimes,  and  that 
they  Tolnntarily  bound  themselves  by  tbe  moet 
solemn  oaths  to  abstain  from  vice,  and  to  re* 
linqoisb  every  sinful  parsnii.  If  he  rendered 
himself  popular  in  bis  province,  be  was  not  less 
respected  at  Rome.  He  was  there  the  friend  of 
the  poor,  the  patron  of  learning,  great  withoat 
arrogance,  aflbble  in  his  behaviour,  and  an  exi- 
ample  of  good  breeding,  sobriety,  temperance, 
and  modesty.  As  a  father  and  a  husband  bis 
character  was  amiable;  as  a  subject  be  was 
Ihithfol  to  his  prince;  and  as  a  magistrate,  he  was 
candid,  open,  and  compassionate.  His  native 
country  shared  among  the  rest  his  onboonded  be. 
nevolence;  and  Comum,  a  small  town  of  Insubria 
which  gave  him  birth,  boasted  of  his  liberality 
in  the  valuable  and  choice  library  of  books 
which  be  collected  there.  He  also  eontributed 
towards  the  expenses  which  attended  the  edu- 
cation of  his  countrymen,  and  liberally  spent 
part  of  his  estate  for  tbe  advancement  of  litera- 
ture, and  for  tbe  iostniction  of  those  whom  po- 
verty otherwise  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a 
public  education.  He  made  his  preceptor  Quin- 
tilian,  and  the  poet  Martial,  objects  of  bis  bene^ 
valence,  and  when  the  daogbter  of  the  former 
was  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the  father  with  tbe 
gvefttcst  cMlHji  ud  while  he  obserred  tttt  he 
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WAi  rich  ID  (he  posseuioa  of  leuroing,  though 
poor  in  the  goods  of  fortuoe,  he  begged  of  him 
to  accept  a«  a  dowry  for  bis  beloved  daughter, 
50,000  sesterces,  about  300i.  I  would  not,  cod 
tiDoed  he,  6e  so  moderate,  were  I  not  assured 
from  your  ffwdrsty  and  disinterestedness,  that  the 
amaUnest  of  the  present  wiU  render  it  acctptabte. 
He  died  id  the  62d  year  of  bis  age,  A.  D.  113. 
He  had  written  ao  history  of  his  owd  times, 
which  is  lost.  It  is  said,  that  Tacirus  did  not 
begin  his  history  till  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  persuade  Pliny  to  undertake  that  laborious 
task,  and  indeed  what  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  panegyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Taci- 
tus acknowledged  himself  inferior  to  him  in  de- 
lineating the  character  of  the  times.  Some 
auppose,  but  falsely,  that  Pliny  wrote  (he  lives 
of  illustrious  men,  universally  ascribed  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  bis 
Terses  have  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  his 
learned  works  remain,  but  his  panegyric  on  the 
emperor  Trajau,  and  ten  books  of  letters*  which 
be  himself  collected  and  prepared  for  the  pub* 
lie,  from  a  numerous  and  respectable  cori'es- 
pondeoce.  I'hese  letters  contain  many  curious 
and  interesting  facts;  they  abound  with  many 
anecdotes  of  the  generosity  and  the  humane 
sentiments  of  the  writer.  They  are  written  with 
elegance  and  gi<eat  purity,  and  the  reader  every 
where  discovers  that  affability,  that  condetcen- 
aion  and  philanthropy,  which  so  eminently 
marked  the  advocate  of  the  Christians.  These 
letters  are  esteemed  by  some,  equal  to  (he  vo- 
luminous epistles  of  Cicero.  In  bis  panegyric, 
Plinj^s  style  is  florid  and  brilliant;  he  has  used, 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  liberties  of  the 
panegyrist,  and  the  elegance  of  the  courtier. 
His  ideas  are  new  and  refined,  but  his  diction 
is  distinguished  by  that  affectation  and  pompo- 
sfty  which  marked  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The 
best  editions  of  iMiny,  are  those  of  Gesner,  8vo. 
Lips.  1710,  and  of  Lailemaod,  Umo.  Paris 
apud  Barbou«  and  of  the  paHegyric  separate, 
that  of  Scbwarti,  4to.  1746,  and  of  the  epistles, 
the  Variorum,  L-  Bat  1669.  8vo.  Plitu  ep,^ 
Vossiua. — Sidonius, 

Plinthjnb,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Medi- 
terranean . 

Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas  of  the  (kmily 
of  the  EurysthenidsB,  succeeded  on  the  Spartan 
throne  fit  the  death  of  Cleombrotus.  Herodot» 
9,  c.  10 A  brother  of  Cassander. 

Plisthanus,  a  philosopher  of  Elis  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  school  of  Phsedon.    Diog, 

PLisTHi^NBs,  a  son  of  Atreus  king  of  Argos, 
father  of  MeneUus  and  Agamemnon  according 
to  Hesiod  and  others.  Homer,  however,  calls 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  sons  of  Atreus, 
though  they  were  in  reality  the  children  of 
Plisthenes.  The  father  died  very  young,  and 
the  two  children  were  left  in  the  bouse  o^their 
grandfather,  who  took  care  of  them  and  instruct- 
ed them.  From  his  attention  to  them,  (here- 
fore,  it  seems  probable  that  Atreus  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  their  protector  and  father, 
and  thence  their  surname  of  JitridtB.  (knd. 
JSem.  An.  t.  778.— Dtclw.  Oret,  l.^Homer. 

PutTimrs,  a  brother  of  Fawtnltti  (he  sbep- 


herd,  who  saved  die  life  oC  Eomnlns  and  Ue- 
mufl.  He  was  killed  in  a  scuffle  .which  hap- 
pened between  the  two  brothers. 

PtiRToXNAx  and  Plistonax,  sun  of  Pausanias, 
wa<^  general  of  the  Lace<iaunonian  anaies  in  the 
Pelopounesian  war.  He  was  banished  from  bis 
kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19  years,  and  wss  after- 
wards recalled  by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 
He  reigned  bS  years.  ~  He  had  succeeded  PIU- 
tarchus.     Thuofd, 

Plibtus,  a  river  of  Phocis  falling  into  the 
bi^  of  Corinth.     Strab  9. 

Plotje,  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  £tolia, 
called  also  Stri^phades. 

Plotina  Pompeia,  a  Roman  lady  who  mar^ 
ried  Trajan  while  he  was  yet  a  private  man. 
She  entered  Rome  in  the  procession  with  her 
husband  when  be  was  saluted  emperor,  and  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  the  affability  of  her  be- 
haviour, her  humanity,  and  liberal  office^to  the 
poor  and  friendless.  She  accompanied  Trajan 
in  the  east,  and  at  bis  death  she  bron^t  back 
bis  ashes  to  Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  the 
honours  and  titles  of  a  Roman  empress  under 
Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had  socceeded  to 
the  vacant  tnrone.  At  her  death,  A.  D.  122, 
she  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received 
divine  honours,  which  accoidiog  to  the  super- 
stition  of  the  times,  she  seemed  to  deserve,  from 
her  regard  for  the  good  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  for  her  private  vurtuea. 
Dion. 

PlotinopSlis,  a  town  of  Thrace  built  by  (he 
emperor  Trajan,  and  called  after  Plotina,  the 

founder's  wife. Another  in  Dacia. 

Plotinus,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Lyce- 
poiis  in  Egypt.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a  pupil 
of  Anirooiiius  the  philosopher,  and  after  he  bad 
profited  by  all  the  iu&lrucrions  of  his  learned 
preceptor,  he  determined  to  improve  his  know- 
ie*lge  and  to  visit  the  territoriefi  of  India  and 
Persia  to  receive  information.  He  aooNDpanied 
Gordian  in  his  expedition  into  the  east,  b^  the 
day  which  proved  fatal  to  tbe  emperor,  nearly 
terminated  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  He 
saved  himself  by  flight,  and  the  following  year 
he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  publidy  taught 
philosophy.  His  school  was  frequented  by  peo- 
ple of  every  sex,  age,  and  quality,  by  seeaton, 
as  well  as  plebeians;  and  so  great  was  (be 
opinion  of  the  public  of  his  bonea^  and  can- 
dour, that  many,  on  their  death -bed,  left  all 
their  possessions  to  his  care,  and  entrusted  their 
childMU  to  him,  as  a  superior  being.  He  «m 
the  favourite  of  all  the  Romans;  and  while  he 
charmed  the  populace  by  (he  force  of  bis  ek»- 
quence,  and  the  senate  by  his  doelrioes,  fltt 
empei-or  Gallienus  courted  him,  and  adsiirel 
the  extent  of  his  learning.  It  is  evea  aatd,  thai 
the  emperor  and  the  empre»  Salooina  iotnode^ 
to  rebuild  a  decayed  city  of  Campania,  aad  t» 
appoint  the  philosopher  over  it,  that  there  be 
might  experimentolly  know,  while  he  praaided 
over  a  colony  of  philosophers,  the  validity  aid 
the  use  of  the  ideal  laws  of  the  repahlic  4C 
Plato.  This  plan  was  not  executed  (hroogh  lbs 
envy  and  malice  of  the  enemies  ot  Plotuiak, 
The  philosopher,  at  last,  became  helplev  ami 
iufiriDi  retained  to  CaDapaiiiay  wbere  the  libcr- 
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tltt^  of  bh  fKen&  for  a  while  maintained  bim. 
He  died  A.  D.  £70,  in  the  66 tb  year  of  his 
age.  and  as  he  expired  he  declared  that  be 
made  his  last  and  most  violent  effin-ts  to  give 
op  what  there  was  most  divine  in  htm  auil  lo 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  Amidst  the  great 
quaJitiee  of  the  philosopher,  we  discover  some 
ridiculous  singularities.  'Plotinos  never  per- 
mitted his  picture  to  be  taken,  and  he  obiierved, 
that  to  see  a  painting  of  bimfself  in  the  fol- 
lowing age  was  beneath  the  notice  of  an  en- 
lightened mind.  These  reasons  also  induced 
him  to  conceal  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  place 
of  his  birth.  He  never  made  use  of  medicines, 
and  though  his  body  was  often  debilitated  by 
abstinence  or  too  much  study,  he  despised  to 
have  recourse  to  a  physician,  and  thought  that 
it  would  degrade  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher. 
His  writings  have  been  collected  by  bis  pupil 
Porphyry.  They  consist  of  64  different  treatiKes 
divided  into  six  equal  parts,  written  with  great 
•pirit  and  vivacity;  but  the  reasonirfgs  are  ab- 
atruse,  and  the  subject  metaphysical.  The  best 
edition  is  that  ofPicmus,  fol.  Basil,  1580. 

Plotius  CrispTnus,  a  stoic  philosopher  and 
poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelegant,  and 
whose  disposition  was  morose,  for  which  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  called  ^rtalogus. 

Horai.  I,  sat.  I,  v.  4 Gallns,  a  native  of 

iLugdunum,  who  taught  grammar  at  Rome,  and 
had  Cicero  among  his  pupils.  Cic.  de  Orat» 
Gripbus,  a  man  maiJe  senator  by  Ves- 
pasian Tacit,  Hist.  S A  centurion  in  Ce- 
sar's army.    Cej  B.  G,  3,  c  19, Tucca,  a 

friend  of  Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made  him  his 
heir.  He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with  Varius, 
to  review  the  ^netd  of  Virgil.     Horat.  1,  sat. 

5,  V.  40. Lucius,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  the 

great  Marius,  whose  exploits  he  celebrated  in 
his  verses. 

Pldsios,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Sparta, 
expressive  of  his  power  to  grant  riches.  Paus. 
3,  c.  19. 

Plutarcbus,  a  native  of  Chaerooea,  descend- 
ed of  a  respectable  family.  His  father,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  was  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  virtues,  and  his  grandfather,  called 
Ijamprias,  was  also  as  conspicuous  for  his  elo- 
quence and  the  fecundity  of  his  genius.  Under 
Ammonios,  a  reputable  teacher  at  Delphi, 
Plutarch  was  made  acquainted  with  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  and  so  well  established  was 
his  character,  that  he  was  appointed  by  bis 
countrymen,  while  yet  very  young,  to  go  to  the 
Roman  pro-consul  in  their  name,  upon  an  affair 
of  the  most  important  nature.  This  commission 
be  executed  with  honour  to  himself,  and  with 
success  for  his  country.  He  afterwards  travelled 
in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  after  he  had  visited, 
like  a  philosopher  and  an  historian,  the  territo- 
ries of  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  opened  a  school.  His  reputation 
made  his  school  frequented.  The  emperor  Tra- 
jan admired  bis  abilities,  and  honoured  him 
with  the  office  of  consul,  and  appointed  him  go- 
vernor of  lllyricum.  After  the  death  of  his 
Imperial  benefactor,  Plutarch  removed  from 
Kome  to  Cheronea,  where  he  livied  in  the 
greatest  tranquillity,  respected  by  his  fellow- 


citjcens,  and  raised  to  all  the  bonoart  which  hia 
native  town  could  bestow.  In  this  peaceful  and 
solitary  retreat,  Plutarch  closely  applied  him* 
sell  to  study,  and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his 
works,  and,  particularly  his  lives.  He  died  in 
an' advanced  age  at  Chaeronea,  aboat  the'  140th 
year  of  the  Christian  era.:  lUntarch  had  five 
children  by  his  wife,  called  Timoxena,  four  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Two  of  ihe  sons  and  tha 
daughter  died  when  young,  and  those  that  sur- 
vived were  called  Plutarch  and  Lamprias,  and 
the  latter  did  honour  to  his  father's  memory,  by 
giving  to  the  world  an  accurate  catalogue  of 
his  Hritiogs.  In  his  private  and  public  cbarac- 
ler,  the  historian  of  Chs&ronea  was  the  friend  of 
discipline.  He  boldly  asserted  the  natural  right 
of  mankind,  liberty;  but  he  recommended  obe- 
dience and  submissive  deference  to  magistrates^ 
as  necessary  to  pie£er%e  the  peace  of  society. 
He  supported,  that  the  most  violent  and  dan- 
gerous public  factions  arose  too  often  from  pri- 
vate disputes  and  from  misundersHuiding.  To 
render  himself  more  intelligent,  he  always  car- 
ried a  common  place*  book  with  him,  and  he 
preserved  with  the  greatest  cai-e  whatever  ju- 
dicious observations  fell  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. The  most  esteemed  of  his  works  are 
his  lives  of  illustrious  men,  of  whom  be  ex- 
amines and  delineates  the  different  characters 
with  wonderful  skill  and  impartiality.  He  nei- 
ther misrepresents  the  virtues,  nor  hides  the  foi- 
bles of  his  heroes.  He  writes  with  precision  and 
with  fidelity,  and  though  his  diction  is  neither 
pure  nor  elegant,  yet  there  is  energy  and  anima- 
tion, and  in  many  descriptions  he  is  inferior  lo  no 
historian,  lu  some  of  his  narlations,  however, 
he  is  often  too  circumstantial,  his  remarks  are 
often  injudicious;  and  when  he  compares  the 
heroes  of  Greece  with  those  of  Rome,  the  can- 
did reader  can  easily  remember  which  side  of 
the  Adriatic  gave  the  historian  birth.  Some 
have  accused  him  of  not  knowing  the  genealogy 
of  his  heroes,  and  have  censured  him  for  his 
superstition ;  yet  for  all  this,  he  is  the  most  en- 
tertaining, the  most  instructive,  and  interesting 
of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history;  and  were  a 
man  of  true  taste  and  judgment  asked  what 
lK>ok  he  wished  to  save  from  destruction,  of  all 
the  profane  compositions  of  antiquity,  be  would 
perhaps  without  hesitation  reply,  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch.  In  his  moral  treames.  Plutarch  ap- 
pears in  a  different  character,  and  his  mis^cuided 
philosophy,  and  erroneous  doctrines,  render 
some  of  these  inferior  compositions  puerile  and 
disgusting.  They  however  contain  many  useful 
lessons  and  curious  facts,  and  though  they  are 
composed  without  connexion,  compiled  without 
judgment,  and  olten  abound  with  improbable 
stories,  and  false  reasonings,  yet  they  cootauk 
much  mformation,  and  many  useful  reflections. 
The  best  editions  of  Plutarch  are  that  of  Frane- 
fort,  2  vols.  fol.  1599;  that  of  Stephens,  6  vols. 
8vo.  1612;  the  Lives  by  Reiskey  12  vols.  8vo. 
Lips.  1775;  and  the  Moralia,  &g.  by  Wytten- 

bach.     Plvt. A  native  of  Eretria,  during 

the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  defeated  bj 
the  Macedonians.     PhU.  in  Phoe. 

Plutia,  a  town  of  Sicily.     Ctc.  in  Verr. 

Plyto,  a  son  of  Saturn  aid  Ops,  inherit^ 
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his  father^  Idogdon  with  his  brotherly  Jafwter 
and  Neptune.    Ue  received  as  his  lot  the  king'- 
don  of  hell,  ajid  irhalever  lies  under  the  earth, 
and  as  soeh  he  becawe  the  god  of  the  iniGBraal 
regiooe,  of  death  and  funerals.   From-his  lune- 
tions,  aJMl  (he  place  he  iahahiled,  ke  reeetved 
differeot  aanes.     Ue  jvas  caiieU  iiis,  HiUst 
er  ^dest  CitfUpoUf,  Jgtloitm^y  Qrctw,  &c.    As 
the  place  ot*  his  re&i^ace  was  obscure  and 
gtooaijr,  all   tiie  goddesses  refused  to  marry 
hin;  but  be  detenained  to  obtain  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  his  solicitations.    As  be  ODce  vi* 
sited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a  violent  earth- 
quake,  be  saw  Proserpioe,  the  daughter  of  Ce«- 
res,  gatlieriiig  floivcrb  ia  the  plalus  of  £uu», 
with  a  crowd  at'  female  atteiidauts.   He  became 
•Bamoured   of  bcr,  und  immediately  carried 
her  away  upon  his    chariot    drawn  by  four 
horses.    To  make  this  retreat  more  nuknown, 
he  opened  himself  a  pagsage  through  tbe  earth, 
by  striking  it  with  bis  trideot  in  tbe  lake  of 
Cyaiie  in  Stctly.  or,  according  to  others,  on  the 
borders  of  tue  Ccphisus  in  Attica.     Proserpine 
called  upon  her  attcudants  for  help,  bat  in  vain, 
and  she  became  the  Wkfe  of  ber  ravisber,  and 
the  queen  of  hell.     Pluto  is  generally  repre- 
■ented  as  holding  a  tiident  with  two  teeth,  he 
has  also  keys  in  his  hand,  to  intimate  that  who- 
ever enters  his  kingdom  can  never  return.     He 
is  looked  upon  as  a  hard-hearted  and  inexora- 
ble god,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  countenance, 
snd  for  that  reason  no  temples  were  raised  to 
his  honour  as  to  the  rest  of  the  superior  gods. 
Black  victims,  and  particularly  a  ball  were  the 
eoly  sacrifioes  which  were  offered  to  him,  and 
their  blood  was  not  sprinkled  on  the  altars,  or 
received  in  vessels,  as  at  other  sacrifices,  but  it 
was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the  earth,  as  if  it 
were  lopenetrate  as  far  as  the  realms  of  the 
god.    The  Syracasaos  yearly  sacrificed  to  him 
lilaek  bolls,  near  the  feuntaiu  of  Cyane,  where, 
according  to  tbe  received  traditions,  he  bad 
disappeared  with  Proserpine.    Among  plants, 
the  cypress,  the  narcissus,  and  the  maiden- 
hair, were  sacred  to  him,  as  also  eveiy  thing 
which  was  deemed  inauspioious,   particularly 
Che  number  two.    According  to  some  of  the  an- 
cients, Pinto  sat  oB  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from 
which  issued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus,  Phle- 
gethon,  and    Acheron.      Tbe   dog    Cerberus 
watched  at  bis  feet,  the  haipies  hovered  round 
him,  Proserpine  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  near 
to  the  goddess  stood  the  Eumenides,  with  their 
heads  eovered  with  soakes.    The  Parcae  occu- 
pied the  right,  and  they  each  held  in  their  hands 
the  symbols  of  their  office,  tbe  distaff,  the  spin- 
dle, and  the  scissors.    Pluto  is  called  by  some 
4he  father  of  the  fiumenides.    During  the  war 
of  tbe  gods  and  the  Titans,  tbe  Cyclops  made 
ft  helmet  which  rendered  the  bearer  invioible, 
and  gave  it  to  Pluto.     Perseus  was  armed  with 
it  when  he  conquered  the  Gorgons.    Hesiod. 
Iheofc^Hctner,  U'—^'ipoUofL  I,  &c.-— H|/fin. 
Ihb.  165.  P.  Jl.  2  ^Slat.   Thdi.  B.—Dia<L  6. 
4Md,  .^fct.  6,  fab.  6.-~Paii5.  2,  c  86.— Op- 
fheus  Hymn,  11,  &c— Cic.  deJ^at.  D  2,  c. 
S6. — FUUo.  it  Rep,^Eurip%d,  in  Med.  Hippol. 
*->Xbchyl.  inPers.  Prom, — Varro,  L.  L.  4. — 
fkUutt,  ep.  3 — Virg.  G.  4,  t.  502.  JBn.  6,  t.  | 


3»  od.  S  and  18 — Sentc.  t«  Her.fwr. 

Pi^uTomuM,  a  temple  of  Piuto  in  Lydia. 
Cto.  de  JMe.  1,  e.  36. 

Purrns,  son  of  Jasion  or  Jasios,  by  Ceres, 
(lie  goddess  of  com,  baa  been  eoafoaadcd  by 
many  of  the  mytbolc^als  with  Phsto,  thuugh 
plainly 4iistinguisl»ed  from  itim  as  being  tbe  g^i 
of  riches.  He  -was  brought  up  by  the  goutiess 
of  peace,  and  o^  thai  account,  Pax  was  reyrc- 
aenied  at  Athens,  m  holding  tite  god  of  wc«ldi 
in  ber  lap.  Tbe  Greeks  ^ke  of  him  as  of  a 
fickle  divinity.  They  repieseuted  him  as  bliod, 
because  he  distributed  riches  indiscnminaielj; 
he  was  lame,  because  lie  came  slow  and  graaa- 
aliy;  but  had  wings,  to  intimate  that  Le  dew 
away  with  more  velocity  than  he  approached 
mankind.  Lucioti.  in  Tim. — Potu.  9,  c.  16 
and  26 — Hygin.  JH.  ^.—^rislopk.  taPitil.— 
DiAid.  6.-^Uetiod,  Tk.  970— Dient^.  iiol.  1, 
c.  63. 

Pluvtos,  a  B9mame  of  Jupiter  as  god  of 
rctn.  He  was  invoked  by  that  name  amoag 
the  Romans,  whenever  the  earth  was  parched 
up  by  coDtiouaJ  heat,  and  was  in  araat  of  re- 
freshing showers.  He  had  an  altar  in  the  tem- 
ple on  tbe  capitol.     TibtdL  I,  el.  7,  v.  26. 

Pltntbuia,  a  festival  aoioog  the  Greeks,  ia 
honour  of  Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who 
received  from  the  daugbter  of  Ceorops  the  name 
of  Aglauros.  The  word  se4;ms  to  be  derircd 
firom  "^Kv9U9t  lavare^  because,  during  the  so- 
lemnity, they  undressed  tbe  statue  of  tbe  god- 
dess, and  toosi^d  it.  The  day  on  which  it  was 
observed  was  universally  looked  upon  as  unlbr^ 
tunate  and  inauspicious,  and  on  that  accooat, 
no  person  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  tem- 
ples, as  they  were  purposely  sarroanded  with 
ropes.  Tbe  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in  Athens 
that  day  was  deemed  very  unfortunate;  hut, 
however,  tbe  success  that  ever  after  attended 
him,  proved  it  to  be  otherwise.  Itwaa  cus- 
tomary at  this  festival  to  bear  in  procession  a 
cluster  of  figs,  which  intimated  the  prop-ess  of 
civilization  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  as  figs  served  them  A>r  food  after  they 
bad  found  a  dislike  for  acorns.    PoUmx. 

(^lOEus,  a  village  of  Egypt,  nam*  Phmaicia. 
5tr«6.   16. 

Pntx,  a  place  of  Athens,  set  apart  I7  Saton 
for  holding:  assemblies.  C  JVep.  .4tt.  3.— Plist. 
in  ne$.  SfTkem. 
PoBLicius,  a  lieutenant  of  Ponipey  in  Spain 
PoDAURi08,a  son  of  i^&seulapius  aui  Epioae, 
He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Centaur  Chi- 
ron, and  he  made  himself  undei*  him  such  « 
master  of  medicine,  that  during  the  Trejac 
war,  tbe  Greeks  invited  him  to  their  camp,  to 
stop  a  pestilence  which  had  baffled  the  dsxll  o:' 
all  their  physicians.  Some,  however,  suppose, 
that  be  went  to  the  Trojan  war  not  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  physician  in  the  Grecian  army,  he: 
as  a  warrior,  attended  by  his  brother  Madiaoe 
in  80  ships  with  soldiers  from  O^oalia,  Itbosr 
and  Trica.  At  his  retnm  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Pot^lalirius  was  shipwrecked  on  tbe  coast  of  Ca- 
ria,  where  be. cured  of  the  falling  sickness  aoA 
married  a  daughter  of  Damcctas,  tha  kiag  t£ 
the  place.    He  fixed  his  habitation  th««,  aa£ 
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bwlt  two  towDt,  one  of  which  he  called  Syna, 
by  the  name  of  bis  wife.  The  Canaus,  after 
hk  death,  boilt  hiui  a  tcmpie,  and  paid  him  di- 
Tine  boDours.  Dietys.  CVel.— Q.  Smyrn,  6  aod 
9.— Orul    de  ^Ari.  Am,   2.      Triit.  el.   6 — 

Pans.  3. A  Rutuliao  engiaged  in  the  wan 

of  JEoeas  and  Turnus.     Virg  ,SSn,  12.  v.  304. 

PooARCfi,  a  daughter  of  Daoaus,  ^poUod, 

PoBARCKS,  a  80Q  of  Iphicltts  of  The^isaly, 

who  weot  to  the  Trojan  war. The  first  name 

of  Priam.  Wheo  Troy  was  taken  by  Hercules, 
he  was  redeemed  from  slavery  by  bis  sister 
Hesione,  and  frum  tbence  received  tbe  name  of 
Priam.     [Vid,  Priamus] 

Poo4RBs,  a  general  of  Mantinea,  in  tbe  age 
af  Epaminondas.     l*aus    8,  c.  9. 

PuDARQE,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of  two 
af  the  liorses  of  Achilles,  by  the  Zephyrs.  The 
word  intimates  the  swijtntts  of  ber/ce(. 

PoD4R6U9,  a  charioteer  of  Hector.     Homer, 

P<BAS,  son  of  Thaumacus,  was  among  tbe 

Argonauts. The  father  of  Philoctetes.    The 

son  IS  often  called  Pizantia  proles  on  account  of 
his  father.     Ovid.  MtU  13,  v.  45. 

PcBclfLB,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens) 
which  received  its  name  from  the  varuly 
({r6/je;Aoc)  of  paintings  ivhieh  it  cootaiued.  ■  It 
was  there  that  Zeno  kept  his  school,  and  the 
stoics  also  received  their  lessons  there,  whence 
their  namt  (a  coot  a  porch).  The  I'oecile  was 
adorned  with  pictures  of  gods  and  ber>efacrors, 
and  among  many  others  was  that  of  the  siege 
and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  battle  of  Theseus 
against  the  Amazons,  the  fight  between  the 
Lacedannonians  and  Athenians  ar  (Enue  in  Ar- 
golis,  and  of  Atticus  the  great  friend  uf  Athens. 
The  only  rewaj'd  which  Miltiades  obtained  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Marathon,  was  to  have  his 
picture  drawn  more  conspicuous  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  tbe  officers  that  fought  with  him,  in 
die  representation  which  ivas  made  of  the  en- 
gagement, which  was  hung  up  in  the  f  oecilc, 
in  commemoration  of  that  celebrated  viriory. 
C.  Aep.  in  Mlt.  if  in  Mic.  3— PatM.  1 . 
—/'/in.  35.  .. 

PoKNi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
it  seems  to  be  a  coiTuption  of  the  word  P'uem, 
•r  PhaniceSy  as  the  Carthaginians  were  of  Pbce- 
nician  origin.     Serv.  ad  Virg,  I,  v.  302. 

P<BON.     [Vid.  Pseon.  ] 

P(EONiA,  a  part  of  Macedonia.  [Vid. 
Pseooia.] 

P<Eus,  a  part  of  mount  Pindus. 

PoGOv,  a  harbour  of  the  Troezeneans  on  tbe 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come  for- 
ward before  the  town  of  Troczene,  as  the 
heard  (frmym)  does  from  tbe  chin.  Strab,  8. 
— JVfe/o,  2. 

PoLA,  a  city  of  Istria,  founded  by  the  Col- 
chians,  and  afterwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  Pt^tos  Julia.    Plin,  3,  c.  d,—J\iela, 

2,  c.  S.->5<ra6.  1  and  5. 
PoLEMARCHUs.    QFirf.  Archon.] — -The  as- 
sassin of  Polydorus  king  of  Sparta.    Pans. 

3,  G.  3. 

PoLEMocRATiA,  R  qucco  of  Thracc,  who  fle(! 
Co  Bmtos  after  the  murder  of  Caesar.    She  re- 


I  tired  from  her  kingdom  becaoie  her  subjects 
bad  lately  murdered  her  husband. 

^5LiM0N,  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Phi- 
lostratus.  He  was  much  given  to  debauchery 
and  extravagance,  and  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  hii»  life  in  riot  and  drunkenness.  He  oneei 
when  intoxicated,  entered  the  school  of  Xeno- 
crates,  while  the  philosopher  was  giviag  his 
pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  eifects  of  iniciupe- 
rance,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  tbe  eioqutnce 
of  the  academician,  and  tbe  force  of  his  argu- 
ments, that  from  that  moment  he  renoanced  the 
dissipated  life  he  had  leu,  and  applied  himself 
totally  to  tbe  study  of  philosophy.  He  was 
then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  from  that 
time  never  drank  any  other  liquor  but  water*) 
and  after  the  death  of  Xenocraies  he  succeeded 
in  the  school  where  his  reformation  had  been 
efilcted.  He  died  about  210  years  before 
Christ,  in  an  extreme  old  age.  IJiog.  in  vtld. 
—Horat-  2,  sat  3,  v.  264 .--Fa/.  Max,  6,  c.  9. 

A  son  ot  Zeno  tbe  rhetorician,  made  king 

of  Pontus  by  Antony.  He  atteodt'd  hit  patron 
in  his  expedition  a^inst  I'arthia.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium  he  was  received  into  favour 
by  Augustus,  though  he  bad  fought  in  the  cau«e 
of  Antony.  He  was  killed  some  time  after  by 
the  barbarians  near  tbe  Paalus  Mseoti^,  agaii^t 
whom  he  had  made  war.  Strab. — (Hon  — 
ills  son  of  the  same  name,  was  confirmed, on 
his  father's  throne  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
the  province  of  Cilicia  was  also  added  to  bis 

kingdom   by   Claudius. An   officer   in   the 

anny  of  Alexander,  intimate  with  Pliilolas,  &c. 

Curt.  7,  c.  l,&c. A  rhetorician  ai  Rome, 

who  wrote  a  poem  on  weights  and  measures, 
still  cxtatit.  He  was  master,  to  I'crsius,  ihe 
celebrated  satirist,  and  died  iii  the  uge  of  Nero- 
^ — A  sophist  of  Laodicea  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  was  often  sent  to  the 
emperor  mth  an  embassy  by  his  eouotrjmen, 
which  he  executed  with  great  succesi.  He  %vas 
greaily  favoured  by  Adrian,  from  wbum  he  ex- 
acted much  money.  In  tbe  6C1U  year  of  his 
a^e,  he  buried  himself  alive,  as  be  laboured 
with  the  gout.  He  wrote  declamations  iu 
Greek. 

PoLEHONiUM,  now  VoHja,  A  town  of  Pontus, 
at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  ThermodtJn. 
**  PoLiAs,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  protec- 
tress of  cities. 

PoLicHNA,  a  (own  of  Troas  on  tbe  Ida.  fie- 

rodot.  6,  c.  28. Another  at  Crete.  Thucyd, 

2,  c  85 

PoLiEiA.  a  festival  at  Tbcbes  in  honour  of  ^ 
Apollo,  who  ivas  represented  there  with  gray 
hairy  (^oxi^),  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
other  places.  The  victim  was  a  bull,  nut  when 
it  happened  once  that  no  bull  could  be  found, 
an  ox  was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sacrificed. 
From  that  time  the  sacrifice  of  labouring  oxen 
was  deemed  lawful,  though  before  it  was  look- 
ed upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

I^OLioRCETSs,  {destroyer  of  cities)  a  surname 
given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  A'tiigoiius.  Pint, 
in  Demet. 

PoLisMA,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Simois. 
Strab.  13. 

PoLisTRiTUs,    an    Epicurean   philosopher, 

4  E 
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Ipon  the  suae  day  ts  Hippodidet,  with  whom 
he  always  liyed  hi  the  greatest  intimacy.  They 
both  died  at  the  tame  boar.  Diog — Vol. 
Max,  1. 

PoLJTBs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Heeaba,  kill- 
ed by  Pyrihtti  io  hit  father^s  presence.  Firg. 
JEn.  2,  T.  626,  fcc.  His  soo,  who  bore  the 
nme  name,  followed  iBneai  into  Italy,  and 
was  one  of  the  flrieoda  of  jroaog  Ascanius.  id, 
5,  T.  664. 

PouTOBiuM,  a  eity  of  the  Latins  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  before  Christ  689.  Lit,  1,  c 
88. 

PoLUNVA,  a  prostitute,  be.     Juv.  S,  ▼.  68. 

PoLLA  AaoK»rrARiA,  the  wife  of  the  poet 
Lacan.  She  assisted  hpr  husband  in  correction 
die  three  first  books  of  his  Pharsalia.  SiM. 
Sylv.  1  and  2. 

PoLLCNTiA,  now  PbUnxM,  a  town  of  Ligoria 
in  Italy,  famous  for  wool.  There  was  a  cele- 
brated battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Alaric,  king  of  the  Huns,  about  the  408d 
year  of  Hie  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former 
according  to  some,  obtained  the  rictoiy.  Melay 
t^  C.  7.— PKn.  8,  c  48  — SiieC  H6. 87.— Sa. 

8,  T.  688.— Ofe.  11,  Fam    18. A  town  of 

Majorca.  PtkL  Sr  Jtfeio,— -«f  Picenum 
lie.  89,  e.  44, 1.  4l,c.  27. 

PoLLBs,  a  Greek  poet  whose  writings  were 
10  obscure  and  unintelligible  that  his  name  be- 
came proverbial.     8uUkt8. 

PoLLio,  C.  Asinius,  a  Roman  consul,  under 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  disliuguished  him- 
self as  much  by  bis  eloquence  and  writings  as 
by  his  exploits  in  the  field.  He  defeated  the 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antony 
against  Augustus.  He  patronised,  with  great 
liberality,  the  poets  Virgil  and  Horace,  who 
have  immortalized  him  in  their  writings.  He 
was  the  first  who  raised  a  public  library  at 
•Rome,  and  indeed  his  example  was  afterwards 
followed  by  many  of  the  emperors.  In  his  li 
brary  were  placed  the  statues  of  all  the  learned 
men  of  every  age,  and  Varro  was  the  only  per- 
son who  was  honoured  there  during  his  life- 
time.  He  was  with  J.  Cesar  when  he  crossed 
the  Rubicon.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
Augustus  when  he  had  become  one  of  his  ad- 
herents, after  the  ruin  of  Antony.  Pollio  wrote 
some  tragedies,  orations,  and  an  history,  which 
was  divided  into  17  books.  All  these  compo- 
sitions are  lost,  and  nothing  remains  of  his 
writings  except  a  few  letters  to  Cicero.  He 
died  in  the  80th  year  of  bis  age,  A.  D.  4.  He 
is  the  person  in  whose  honour  Virgil  has  in- 
scribed his  (burth  eclogue,  PotKo,  as  a  recon- 
ciliation was  eflected  between  Augustus  and 
Antony  during  his  consulship.  The  poet,  it  is 
supposed  by  tome,  makes  mention  of  a  son  of 
the  consul  born  about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in 
hii  excursions  into  futurity,  and  his  predictions 
of  approaching  prosperity.  PaUre.  2,  c.  86. — 
Horat.  2.  od    I,  8<U.   10,  1.  1  —Vlrg.  EeL  8 

and  A.—Val.  Max.  8,  e.  18.— Qtainl.  10 

Aanius,  a  man  accused  of  sedition  l>efore  Ti- 
berios,  and  Acquitted.  He  afterwards  con- 
spired against  Nero,  &c.     Tacit.  6,  c.  9, 1.  16, 

c.  66. Vedius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Aogus- 

tot,  who  used  to  feed  his  fishea  with 


Tlit  cruelty  was  diacofwed  m%m  a«a 
of  his  senraats  broke  a  glau  in  the  presence  of 
Augustas,  who  had  been  invited  to  a  feast  The 
master  ordered  the  servant  to  be  seised,*  twt  he 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  empemv  and 


begged  him  to^aterfere,  and  not  to  saflrr  hi 
to  be  devourecf  by  fishes.  Upon  this  the 
of  his  apprehension  were  examined,  and  Augus- 
tus, astonished  at  the  barbarity  of  his  favowite, 
caused  the  servant  to  be  dismissed,  all  the  fish- 
ponds to  be  filled  op,  and  the  ciystal  glasses  of 

Pollio  to  be  broken  to  pieces ^A  maa  irha 

poisoned  Britannlcas,  at  the  instigation  of  Nere. 

An  historian  in  (he  age  of  Constantine  the 

Great. A  sophist  in  the  age  of  Pbaspey  Ibe 

Great. A  friend  of  the  emperor  Vespaiian. 

PoLLis,  a  commander  of  the  LaoedsemoniaB 
fleet  defeated  at  Naxos,  B.  C  577     Died. 

PoLLius  Pblix,  a  iHend  of  the  poet  Statia^ 
to  whom  he  dedicated  bis  secoad  Sylva. 

Pollupbx,  now  ftnot,  a  town  of  Genoa. 

FoLLirriA,  a  daughter  of  L.  Vetas,  pot  to 
death  after  her  husband  Rebellios  Plantus,  fay 
order  of  Nero,  Slc.  Took  1$.  .Aiii.  c,  10 
and  II. 

Pollux,  a  sod  of  Jupiter  by  Leda  Ihe  wife 
of  l^odarus.      He  was  brother   to   Castq^. 

[Vid.  Castor] A  Greek  writer,  who tlour- 

isbed  A  D.  186,  in  the  reign  of  Cooimodoi, 
and  died  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  at  Naucratis,  and  tauf^t  ttietoric  at 
Athens,  and  wrote  an  utefnl  work  called  (W- 
masticofif  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Hemsterhusios,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1706. 

PoLTiB,  a  king  of  Thrace,  in  the  time  of  flie 
Trojan  war. 

PoLPs,  a  celebrated  Grecian  actor. k 

sophist  of  Agrigentum. 

PoLuscA,  a  town  of  Lathim,  IbrmeHy  Ibe 
capital  of  the  Volsci.  The  Inhabitants  were 
called  PoUusUni.    Lie.  2,  c.  89. 

PoLTJEKirs,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  sibo 
wrote  eight  books  io  Greek  of  stratagems^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antoainos 
and  Verus,  while  they  were  making  war  against 
the  Parthians.  He  wrote  also  ofiier  books 
which  have  been  lost,  among  which  was  an  his- 
tory, with  a  description  of  the  city  of  Thebes. 
The  best  editioos  of  his  stratagema  are  (boaa 
of  Masvicios.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1690,  and  of  Mar- 

sinoa,  l2mo.  Berlin.  1766. A  friead  of  Phi- 

lopcemen. An  orator  in  the  age  of  Joliua 

CsBsar.  He  wrote  io  three  Ikmrs  an  aceooat 
of  Antonyms  expedition  in  Parthia,  and  likewise 

published  orations A  mathematiciaB,  who 

afterwards  followed  the  tenets  of  Epicorat,  asrf 
disregarded  geometry  as  a  false  and  nselcas 
study.     Cie.  in  JSctd-  quf&t.  4. 

PoLVANus.  a  mountain  of  Maeedooia,  Dear 
Pindus.     Strab. 

PoLTARCHus,  the  brother  of  B  qaeeo  of  Gy- 
rene, &c.     PolytTn.  8. 

PoLTBiDAs,  a  general  after  the  Aete^i  of 
Agesipolis  the  Lacedemonian.  He  redoeed 
Oiynthns. 

PoLTBHTs,  or  PoLf  Bvs,  B  kiBg  of  Corioft, 
who  married  Periboea,  whom  some  have  cbB- 
ed  Merope.     He  was   son  of  Metronr    ky 


ed  Merope.     He  was   son  of  Metronr 
Cbthooopiiyle,  the  daBgbter  of  Sieyao,  him 
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Wi9f€m,  U$  ftrmtUtd  bit  wife,  who  M  w> 
childres,  to  adopt  sod  educate  as  ber  own  ion, 
(EdipQt,  who  bad  been  fouud  by  bis  tbepberds 
ti|Hwed  io  the  woods.  He  bad  a  daagbter  call- 
ed Lfsiaaasta  whom  be  gate  in  marriage  to 
Talaus.  loo  of  Bias  king  of  Argos.  As  be  had 
ao  mala  cbild,  be  left  his  kingdom  to  Adrastus, 
who  bad  been  banished  fiviu^is  throbe,  and 
irho  bad  fied  to  Corinth  for  proKjctioo.  Hygin. 
lab.  6fi.— Potu.  2,  c.  ^.-^JfyoUod.  3,  c.  6.— 
StntetLin  (Biip.  812. 

I'oLTBiDS,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  io  Pelo- 
ponnesus, soii  of  Lycortas.     He  was  early  ioi- 
tiateU  io  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Acheau 
lea;^ue,  and  oud^r  him  Philoposmen  wav  tanght 
Ifar  art  of  war.    Io  Macedonia  he  distinguished 
bim'«(*lf  b)  bis  valour  against  the  Romans,  and 
when  Perseus  bad   beeo  conquered,  be  was 
carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.     But  be  was  not  long  buried  io  the  ob- 
acari  ty  of  a  dungeon.    Scipio  and  Fabins  were 
acquainted  iritb  bis  oncomroon  abilities  as  a 
warrior  and  as  a  man  of  leamipg,  and  they 
Bade  bira  their  friend  by  kindness  and  atten- 
tion.    Polybius  was  not  ioseosible    to    their 
■crit;  be  aocompaoied  Scipio  in  his  eipedi- 
tioiu,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Carthage 
and  NnmaDtia.    In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity. 
however,  be  felt  the  distresses  of  bis  country. 
which  bad  been  reduced  into  a  Roman  province, 
•nd,  like  a  true  patriot,  be  relieved  its  wants, 
ftad  eased  its  ^servitude  by  making  use  of  the 
inllueace  whiifh  he  bad  acquired  by  his  ac- 
^oniACaBee  with  the  most  powerful   Romans. 
After  the  death  of  his  friend  and  benefactor 
fieipio,  he  retired  from  Roue,  and  passed  the  rest 
caf  his  days  at  Megalopolis,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  cofliTorts  and  honours  which  every  good  man 
can  receive  from  the  gratitude  of  his  citizens,  and 
fi*om  the  seUntatisfactioo  which  attends  a  humane 
Mad  benevolent  heart.    He  died  in  the  8 S  year 
«£  his  a«e,  about  124  years  before  Christ,  of 
m    woand  wbidi  be  had  received  by  a    fall 
finotn  his  horse.    He  wrote  an  universal  history 
SSI  Greek,  divided  into  40  books,  which  becan 
Teith  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  itmahed  with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by 
f  mnliH.      The  greatest  part  of  this  valuable 
history  ia  lost;  the  Ave  first  books  are  extant, 
nod  of  the  twelve  following  the  fragments  are 
muneroos.    The  histoiy  of  rdybios  is  admired  , 
fiCfT  ita  aatbeoticity,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
bastortan  among  the  Greeks  who  was  ezperi-j 
xnentally  and  professedly  acquainted  with  the 
juilitary  operations  and  the  political  measures 
of*  whidi  he  makes  mention.    He  has  been  re- 
coDBiiKoded  in  evfry  age  and  country  as  the 
I^^^C  master  in  the  art  of  war,  and  nothing  can 
0iore  ellectoally  prove  the  esteem  in  which  he 
^9^.9  held  among  the  Romans,  than  to  mentio«i 
if^^t   Bratos,  the  murderer  of  Cssar^  perused 
Igim,  iaiatary  with  the  greatest  attention,  epitoroi- 
^c^   ^^9  and  of^eo  retire^l  from  the  field  where 
1^^   |j«d  drawn  his  sword  again&t  Ootavios  and 
^^fcMiy*  to  read  the  instructivr  pages  which 
I^M.gfW'ibed  the  great  actions  of  his  ancestors. 
^^lylyiw,  however  great  tnd  entertaining,  is 


iometinea  eeoiared  for  his  aBneoesray  diyts- 
^lons,  for  his  uncouth  and  ill-digested  narra- 
tions, for  his  negligence,  and  the  inaocurate  ai^ 
rangement  of  his  words.  But  every  where 
(here  is  instruction  to  be  found,  information  to 
be  collected,  and  curious  facts  to  be  obtained, 
and  it  reflects  not  much  honour  upon  Livy  for 
caltfng  the  historian,  from  whom  he  has  copied 
whole  books  almost  word  for  word,  without 
gratitude  or  acknowledgment,  homd  ^uaquam 
spenundus  auctor»  Dionysius  also  of  Halicoi^ 
nanus,  is  one  of  bis  most  violent  accusers;  bat 
the  historian  has  rather  exposed  his  ignoraaee 
of  true  criticism,  than  discovered  inaccuracy  or 
inelegance.  The  best  editions  of  Polybius  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  S  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  of 
£rne«ti,  8vols.8vo.  1764,  and  of  Schweighsen* 
ser,  7  vols.  8vo.  Lips  1786.     PhU  in  /'Mt  t» 

prcBC. — Uv.  SO,  c  46. — Pmu.  8,  c.  80. Ji 

freed-mao  of  Augustas.  SueL ^A  phyaician, 

disciple  and  successor  of  Hippocrates. ^A 

soothsayer  of  Corinth,  who  foretold  to  his  sons 
the  fate  that  attended  them  in  the  Trojan  war. 
PoLTB(EA,  a  daughter  of  Amyelas  and  Dio- 
mede.  sister  to  Hynciothus     Pav».  S,  c.  19. 

POLTBOBTES.       Vtd.  PolypCBtCS. 

PoLraoTBs,  one  of  the  giaats  who  made  war 
agaiust  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Neptune, 
who  crushed  him  under  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  as  he  was  %valking  across  the  iEgean. 
Pen*.  1 ,  c  2. — H^fgin*  in  pra.fab, 

I^OLTBUs,  a  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  in  tha 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Horn.  Od.  22.  v.  284. 
— <— One  of  Penelope^s  suitors.  Ovid.  HerM, 
1 A  king  of  Sicyon A  king  of  Co- 
rinth.    Vid.  Polybius. 

PoLTcIoN,  a  son  of  Lelex  who  soeceeded 
his  brother  Myles.  He  received  divine  ho* 
nours  after  death  with  his  wife  Messeoe,  at 
Lacedsemon,  where  he  bad  reigned.  Pam.  4, 
c  1 ,  &c. — ;r A  son  of  Butcs,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Hyllos. 

PoLTCARpus,  a  famous  Greek  writer,  bom 
at  Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
rich  but  pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
St  John's  disciple.  He  became  bi&hop  of 
Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  to  settle  the  festi- 
val of  Easter,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D.  167.  Hia 
epistle  to  the  Philipplans  is  simple  and  modest, 
yet  replete  with  usefol  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  edition  of  Poly- 
carp^  epistle,  is  that  of  Oxoc,  8vo.  1708,  be- 
ing annexed  to  the  works  of  Ignatius. 

PoLTCASTB,  the  youngest  of  the  daoghters 
of  Nestor.  According  to  some  authors  she 
mai  ried  Teiamacbus,  when  be  visited  her  fa- 
ther's court  in  quest  of  Ulysses. 

PoltchXres,  a  rich  Messenian,  said  to  have 
beeo  the  cause  of  the  war  which  wat  kindled 
between  the  Spartans  and  his  countrymen, 
which  was  called  the  first  Messenian  war. 

PoLTCLBA,  the  mother  of  Thcssalus,  8cc 

PoLf  CLEs,  an  Athenian  in  the  time  of  De- 
metrius, &c.  Pohfan.  b,~~ — A  famous  ath- 
lete, often  crowned  at  the  four  solemn  games  of 
the  Greeks.  He  had  a  statue  in  Jupiter's  grove 
at  Olympia.    Pmu,  6,  c  1. 

PoLTCLBTva,  a  celebrated  aUtoary  of  Sieyep, 
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aboat  tS2  yetn  before  Christ.  He'wat  imifer- 
•allj  reckoned  the  most  tkilful  artist  of  bi& 
profemioo  ainoog  the  ancieots,  and  the  second 
rank  was  given  to  Phidus.  One  of  his  pieces, 
in  which  be  had  represented  a  body-guanJ  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  executed, 
and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  its  proportions,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  perfect  model,  And 
nccordingly  called  the  Rule.  He  was  acquaint- 
ed wiih  architecture,     tatu*  2  and  6.^Qi4sn- 

HL  U,  c.  10. Another  who  lived  about  30 

years   after. A  favourite  of   the  emperor 

Nero,  put  to  death  by  Galba. 

PoLTCLiTus,  an  historian  of  Lariasa.  ^tken. 
Ift.—JElian.  16,  c  41. 

PoltcrItbs,  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
for  the  cuDtinual  flow  of  good  fortune  which  at- 
tended him.  He  became  very  powerful,  nod 
made  himseif  master  not  only  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  but  also  of  some  cities  en  the  coast 
of  Asia.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundn  d  ships  of 
war,  and  was  so  universally  respected,  that 
Ama&is«  the  king  of  Egypt,  made  a  treaty  of 
ftlliaitce  with  him.  The  Egyptian  monarch, 
however,  terrified  by  bis  continued  prosperity, 
adu&ed  h.m  to  chequer  his  enjoyments,  by  re- 
linqiiibhtng  som^of  his  most  favourite  objects. 
Pol V crates  rompiied,  and  threw  into  the  sea  a 
be'ou.fi.l  »cal.  the  most  valnable  of  his  jewels. 
The  voluntary  losa  of  to  precious  a  seal  afilict- 
ed  him  for  some  time,  but  a  few  days  afker,  be 
received  as  a  present  a  large  tish,  in  whose  belly 
the  jewel  was  found.  Anmsis  no  sooner  heard 
this,  than  he  rejected  all  alliance  with  the  tyrant 
of  Samos,  and  observed,  that  sooner  or  later 
his  good  fortune  would  vanish.  Borne  time  Hfler 
Polycrates  visited  Magnesia  on  the  Mxander, 
where  he  had  been  inviti'd  by  Oruetes,  the  go- 
vernor. He  was  shamefully  put  to  death,  622 
ycnr>  before  Christ,  merely  because  the  gover- 
nor wished  to  terminate  the  prosperity  of  Poly- 
crates The  daughter  of  Polycrates  had  dis- 
suaded her  fnther  from  going  to  the  house  of 
Oroc'fs,  on  account  of  the  bad  dreams  which 
she  had  hnd,  but  her  advice  was  disregarded 
Puu9.  8,  c.  \4—Strab.  14  —Herodot  3,  c  39, 

&c. A  sophi&t  of  Aihens.  who,  to  engage 

the  piitdic  attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Bu- 

sins  and  Clyicmnestra.     Quin't^  2,  C'  17. 

An  ancient  statuary 

PoLTCRETA,  or  PoLTCRiTA,  «  young  womau 
of  Nsixcs.  who  became  the  wife  of  Diognetus, 
the  general  of  tie  Rrjtheans,  &c.     Potyan-  8 

^noiher  woman  of  Naxus,  who  died  through 

excess  (tf  joy.     PltU,  c/e  ctar.  Mul 

PoltcrYtus,  n  man  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.     Diog, 

PoLYCTOR,  the  husband  of  Siygna,  one  of  the 

Panaidef.    JlpoUoti.  2,  c.  1 The  father  of 

E'isander,  one  of  Penelope'*  sjuitorc— — An 
athleti-  of  Elis.  It  is  ^pid  thnt  he  obtained  a 
victory  at  Olympia  hy  bribing  his  adversary* 
So^andrr.  who  was  superior  to  him  in  strength 
and  courage.     Pans,  d,  c  21. 

roLTD.«Mov,  an  Assynon  prince,  killed  by 
Perseus      (hid  Mtl.  5,  fah.  3. 

PoLTD4MAs,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  marritd 
Lycftste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.    He  is 


accnted  by  some  of  having  betrayed  hk  ( 

I ry  to  the  Greeks.     f>8rfs  Phry. A  son  of 

I'anthous,  bom  the  same  night  as  Hector.  He 
was  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Trojani, 
except  Hector,  and  his  pnidence,  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  the  firmness  of  bis  niad, 
claimed  equal  admiration,  and  proved  nost  sa> 
lutary  to  bis  unfortunate  and  misguided  coun- 
trymen. He  was  at  last  kiKed  by  Ajix,  after 
be  had  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  ene- 
my.   Dutys.  Cret.  1,  &c  —Howur,  Jl  12,  &c 

A  celebrated  athlete,  son  of  Nicias,  who 

imitated  Hercales  io  iHiatever  be  did.  He 
killed  a  lion  with  his  fist,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
could  stop  a  chariot  with  his  hand  in  its  most 
rapid  course.  He  was  one  day  with  some  of 
his  friends  in  a  eave,  when  on  a  sadden,  a  large 
piece  of  rock  came  tumbling  down,  and  whUc 
all  fled  away,  be  attempted  to  receive  the  fall- 
ing fragment  in  his  arms.  His  prodigiooi 
strength,  however,  was  insnfficiani,  and  he  was 
instantly  crushed  to  pieces   under  the  ruck. 

Pans.  6,  c  5. One  of  Alexander's  oflicen, 

mtimate  with  Parmenio.     Curt.  4,  e.  U. 

PoLTDAMNA,  a  wifeof  Thoois  king  of  Egypt 
It  is  said  that  she  gave  Helen  a  certain  powder, 
which  had  the  wonderful  power  of  driving  away 
care  and  melancholy.     Hemer.  Od.  4,  v.  228. 

PoLTDECTBs,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidc  He  wai  sonof  Eunomns.  Posit. 

3,  c.  1 ^A  son  of  Magnes,  king  of  the  island 

of  Seriphos.  He  received  with  great  kindness 
Dnnac  and  her  son  Perseus,  who  had  been  ex- 
posed on  the  sea  by  Acricius.  [Tid.  Perseus.] 
He  took  particular  care  of  the  edncacion  of 
Perseus;  but  when  he  became  enamoored  of 
Danae,  he  removed  htm  from  his  kiogdom,  ap- 
piehcnsive  of  his  resentment.  Seme  time  after 
he  paid  bis  addresses  to  Danae,  and  when  she 
rejected  him,  he  prepared  to  ofier  her  violence. 
Danae  fled  to  the  altarof  Minerva  for  protection, 
(tnd  Dictys,  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  who  bad 
himself  saved  her  IVom  the  sea-waleR,  o|iposed 
her  ravisher,  and  armed  himself  in  her  defence. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Perseus  arrived,  and 
with  Medusa's  head  he  turned  into  stonca  Poly- 
dectes, with  the  assr)ciates  of  his  gnilL  The 
crown  of  Seriphos  was  given  to  Diciys,  who 
bad  shown  himself  so  active  in  the  canae  of  in- 
nocence. Oi>td.  Jlfef.  6,  V.  242. — I^gkn.  fab. 
63,  &r A  sculptor  of  Greece.    Piisi. 

PoLTDKucKA,  a  fountain  of  Laconia,  near 
Therapne.     StrtA.  9. 

PoLTDORA,  a  daughter  of  Peleoa  king  of 
Tbessaly,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Eaiy- 
tion.     She   married    the  river  Spercfaios,  by 

whom  she  had  Mnestheus.    JtpoUod One 

of  the  Oceanides.    Hmod. A  daughter  of 

Meleeger  king  of  Calydon,  who  married  Pro- 
tesilaus-  She  killed  herself  when  ahe  beaid 
(hat  her  husband  was  dead  The  wife  of  Pro- 
lesilaus  is  more  commonly  called  LnodajBO- 

[Vid  Pivtesilaos.]  Paus.  4,  c.  2. A  dai^ 

ter  of  Perteres An  island  in  the  Propoam 

near  Cyzicus. 

PoLTDORtJs,  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  kio;  of 
Sparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war  wbicii  had 
been  carried  on  during  20  years,  between  Mes- 
scnia  and  hia  subjects,  and  daring  his  resn  tht 
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planted  two  eolooiet,  one 
at  Crotano,  and  the  other  at  Locri.  He 
was  uniTenally  respected.  He  was  assassioa^ 
ted  bj  a  nobleman,  called  Polymarcbas. 
His  son  Eorycrates  succeeded  him  724  jears 
before  Christ.     Pous.  ^,—Herodoi.  7,  c.  204. 

• A  celebrated  carver  of  Rhodes,  who  with 

one  stone  made  the  famous  statue  of  Laoooon 

and  his  children.     Piin.  S4,  c  8. A  son  of 

Hippomedoo,  who  went  with  toe  £pigooi  to  the 

second  Theban  war.     Pmu.  2. A  son  of 

Cadmus  and  Hermione,  who  married  Nycteis, 
bj  whom  he  had  Labdacus,  the  father  of  Lai  us. 
He  bad  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
when  his  father  bad  gone  to  lllyricum.    ulpol- 

hd.-  3. A  brother  of  Jason  of  Pherx,  who 

killed  his  brother,  and  seized  upon  his  posses- 
sions.    Diod.  15. A  son  of  I'riam  killed  by 

Achilles. Another  son  of  i'riam  by  Hecuba, 

or  according  to  others  by  Laotboe,  the  daughter 
of  Altes,  king  of  •I'edasus.  As  he  was  yonng 
and  ioexperienced  when  Troy  was  besieged  by 
the  Greeks,  his  father  removed  him  to  the 
court  of  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  and  also 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monarch  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  the  greatest  part  of  bis  treasures, 
till  his  country  wab  freed  from  foreign  invasion 
No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Priam  known  in 
Thrace  than  Polymnestor  made  himself  master 
of  the  riches  which  were  in  his  possessioo,  and 
to  ensure  them  the  better,  he  assassinated  young 
Polydorns,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea, 
where  it  was  found  by  Hecuba.  [Fid.  Hecuba.] 
According  to  Virgil  the  body  of  Polydorus  was 
buried  near  the  shore  by  his  assassin,  and  there 
grew  on  his  grave  a  myrtle,  whose  boughs  drop- 
ped blood,  when  iBneas,  going  to  Italy,  attempt- 
ed to  tear  them  from  the  tree.  [Vid.  Polym- 
nestor.] Vvrg.  JSm.  3,  v.  21,  ^.-^oUod. 
S,  c.  12.^0vid.  jMet.  13,  v.  4S2.— Homer.  II. 
BO.^DiUya.  CreL  2,  c.  18. 

PoLTGius,  a  surname  of  Mercury.    Fatis. 

PoLTGNOTUs,  a  Celebrated,  painter  of  Tha- 
•09,  about  422  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  His  father's  name  was  Aglaophon.  He 
adorned  one  of  the  public  porticos  of  Athens 
with  his  paintings,  in  which  he  had  represented 
the  most  striking  events  of  the  Trojan  war.  He 
particularly  excelled  in  giving  grace,  liveliness, 
and  expression  to  his  pieces.  The  Athenians 
were  so  pleased  with  him,  that  they  offered  to 
reward  his  labours  with  whatever  he  pleased  to 
accept.  He  declined  this  generous  offer,  and 
the  Amphyctyonic  council,  which  was  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  ordered  that  Polygnotus  should  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  wherever  be 
went.    qB^rifUU.  12,  c.  10— P/in.  33  and  34  — 

Plvl.  in.  Cim.-^Paus.   10,  c  26,  &c. A 

statuary.    Pli».  34. 

PoLYodNUs  and  Tklboonus,  sons  of  Pro- 
teus and  Coronis,  were  jiilled  by  Hercules. 
jSpollod, 

POLTBTBINIA,    and     POLTMKIA,   000    of   thC 

Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
She  presided  over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and  was 
dcbucA  the  inveutress  of  harmony.  Sbe  was 
represented  veiled  in  white,  holding  a  sceptre 
in  her  left  hand,  aad  with  her  right  raised  op, 


as  if  ready  to  haraugoe.  She  had  a  crown  of 
jewels  on  her  head.  Hetiod.  TTuor.  75  and 
916 — PbU,  in  Symp — Horat,  1,  od.  l.—Chid. 
FaH.  5,  V.  9  and  63. 

PoLTiDius,  a  physician  who  brought  back  to 
life  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Minos,  by  applying  to 
his  body  a  certain  herb,  with  which  be  bad 
seen  a  serpent  restore  life  to  another  which  waa 
dead.     [Vid.  Glaiucus.]    ^poUod.  3,  c.   3.— 

Pau8  1,  c.  43. A  son  of  Hercules  by  one 

of  the  daughters  of  Thestius.     tSpoUcd. ^A 

Corinthian  soothsayer,  called  also  Polybius. 

A  ditbyrambic  poet,  painter,  and  musician. 

PoltlIus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Crathe, 
daughter  of  Ihespius. 

Poltm2nbs,  an  officer  appointed  to  take  care 
of  £gypt  aftcf  it  had  been  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander.    Curt  4,  c.  8. 

PoLTMEDE,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus,  wha 
married  i£:ion,  by  whom  she  had  Jason.  She 
survived  her  husband  only  a  few  days.  tSpoUod, 
1,  c.  13. 

PoLYMBDON,  ooe  of  Pfiam's  illegitimhte 
children. 

PoLTMBLA,  one  of  Diana's  companions.  She 
was  daughter  of  Phylas,  and  had  a  son  by  Mer- 
cury. Homer.  IL  \6. A  daughter  of  .£olas, 

seduced  by  Ulysses. — -A  daughter  of  Actor.  She 

was  the  first  wife  of  Peleus  the  father  of  Achilles* 

PoLYMNtfBTEs,   0   Greek  poet  of  Colophon. 

Fatis.   1,  c.  14. A  native  of  Tbera,  father 

of  Battus  or  Arisiocles,  by  Phronima,  the 
daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of  Oaxus.  Htnh 
dot.  4,  c.  160. 

PoLTMNESTOR,  a  king  of  the  Thraciae 
Chersonesns,  who  married  llione  the  eldest  of 
Priam's  daughters.  When  the  Greeks  besieged 
Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of  bis  trea* 
sores,  together  with  Polydorus,  the  youngest  of 
his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Polymnestor.  The  Tbractan  moi- 
narch  paid  every  attention  to  his  brother-in-law; 
but  when  he  was  informed  that  Priam  waa 
dead,  he  murdered  him  to  become  master  of 
the  riches  which  were  in  his  possession.  At  that 
time,  the  Greeks  were  returning  victorious  from 
Troy,  followed  by  ail  the  captives,  among  whom 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  one 
of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the  shore 
the  body  of  Polydorus,  whom  Polymnestor  had 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  dreadful  intelligence 
was  immediately  commnnicatcd  to  the  mother, 
and  Hecuba,  who  recollected  the  frightfuF 
dreams  which  she  bad  had  on  the  preceding 
night,  did  not  doubt  but  Polymnestor  was  the 
cruel  assassin.  She  resolved  to  revenge  her 
son's  death,  and  immediately  she  called  oat 
Polymnestor,  as  if  wishing  to  impart  to  him  a 
matter  of  the  most  important  nature.  The 
tyrant  was  drawn  into  the  snare,  and  was  no 
sooner  introduced  info  the  apartments  of  the 
Trojan  princess,  than  the  female  captives  rush- 
ed upon  him,  and  put  out  his  eyes  with  their 
pins,  while  Hecuba  murdered  his  two  cbildreo 
who  bad  accompanied  him.  According  to  Eu- 
ripides, the  Greeks  condemned  Polymnestor  te 
be  banished  into  a  distant  island  for  his  perfidy^ 
Uyginos,  however,  relates  the  whole  differently. 
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tad  olifenres,  ttat  when  Polydonif  wit  Mat  to 
Tbrace,  IHone,  bii  aister,  took  him  instead  of 
her  son  Deipbilus,  who  wai  of  the  same  age, 
apprehensive  of  her  husband's  craelty.  The 
moaarch  was  onacqaainted  with  the  imposition, 
he  looked  upon  Polydorus  as  bis  own  son,  and 
.  treated  Deiphilas  as  the  brother  of  llioae.  After 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  conquerors,  who 
wished  tbe  bouse  and  family  of  Hriam  to  be  to- 
tally extirpated,  offered  Electra,  the  daughter 
of  Af^.4memnon,  to  i*olyronestor,  if  be  would  de- 
atroy  llione  ano  Polydorus.  The  mooHrch  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  iuiroediateiy  despatched 
his  own  son  Deiphilus,  whom  he  bad  been 
taught  to  regard  as  Polydorus.  Polydorus,  who 
^ssed  as  the  son  of  Folymnestor,  consulted  the 
oracle  after  the  murder  of  D^ipbilus,  and  wheu 
he  was  informed  thut  his  fa  her  was  dead,  hii» 
Mother  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
and  bis  couotry  in  ruins,  be  comuunicHfed  the 
aiiswer  of  the  god  to  llione,  whom  be  bad  al- 
ways regarded  as  his  mother,  lliuoe  told  hiin 
the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save  his  life, 
and  upon  ibis  he  avenged  the  per6dy  of  Polym- 
aestor,  by  putting  out  bis  eye«.  Eurip.  in  He- 
eub.^Htigin.  fab.    109  —Urg   JEn.  S,  v  46, 

atc.—Otnd.  MeL  13,  v.  430.  kc A  king  of 

Arcadia,  succeeded  on   (he  throne  by  Ecmis. 

Paws.  8. A  young  Milesian  who  look  a  hare 

in  running,  and  afterwards  obtainad  a  prixe  at 
tbe  OiycMpic  }^:fmes.  '^ 

PoLYNicBS,  a  son  of  QSdipus,  king  of  The- 
bes, by  Jocasta.  He  inherited  his  father ^s  throne 
with  his  brother  Eteocles,  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  between  (he  two  brothers  that  tliey 
ahould  rein^n  enoh  a  year  alternately.  Eteocles 
first  ascended  the  throne  by  right  of  seniority; 
but  when  tbe  year  was  expired,  he  refused  to 
resign  the  crown  to  his  brother.  Polynices, 
apon  this,  flrd  to  Argos,  whei^e  he  married 
Argia,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  the  king  of 
the  country,  and  levied  a  large  army,  at  tbe 
bead  of  which  he  marched  to  Tbeiies.  The 
command  of  this  army  was  divided  among  seven 
celebraled  chiefs,  who  were  to  attack  the  seven 
cates  of  the  city  of  Thebes.  The  battle  was 
oecided  by  a  single  combat  between  the  two 
brothers,  who  both  killed  one  another.  [  Vid. 
fitenrles.]  Msckyi  stpt  ante  Theb^Ewip. 
PhaniB.—Senfe.  in  Theb.—Dwl.  4.— H^^a. 
lab.  68,  &c.— Pans  S,  c.  20, 1.  9,  c.  b.-^pol- 
iod,  3,  c.  5. 
PoLTNOB,  one  of  the  Nereides.  ApoUod.  let. 
PoLTPKMON,  a  famous  thief,  called  also  Pr^ 
ariMtfs,  who  plundered  all  the  travellars  about 
the  Cepbipus,  and  near  Eleusis  in  Attica.  He 
was  killed  by  Theseus.  Ovid  calls  him  father 
of  rrocnistes,  and  Apollodorus  of  Sinis.  [V%d, 
Proenistes.]  Poia.  1,  c  S8  — Owd.tn  16.  409. 
«-£>tod.  4.~P/iil.  Ml  The$, 

PuLTPBRCHow,  or  Poi.TspBacHON,  ooe  of 
tbe  officers  of  Alexander.  Antipater  at  his 
death,  appointed  him  governor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  ia  preference  to  his  own  soa 
Catsander.  Poiypeachoo,  thoogb  old,  and  a 
man  of  experience,  showed  great  ignorance  ia 
the  administration  of  tbe  goremment.  He  be- 
came crael  not  only  to  the  Oreeks,  or  such  at 
oppoaed  his  ambitioaa  views,  bat  evea  to  the 


belpleai  aad  inaoeeot  cbttdm  mi  fttoii  af 
Alexauder,  to  whom  be  trat  iadebted  Ar  kii 
rise  and  oiilitary  reputation.  He  was  killed  la 
a  battle  309  B.  G.  Cttrt.--0iod.  17,  &c  Jw- 
tin.  IS. 

PoLTPHBiiUi,  a  celebrated  Cydopa,  king 
of  all  the  Cyelopa  ia  Sieilj,  aad  bob  of  Nep- 
tune and  Tboosa,  the  daoghier  of  Phonys.  He 
is  represented  as  a  monster  of  alreaglh,  of  a 
taU  stature,  and  oae  eye  in  Ibe  middle  of  bis 
forehead.  He  fed  apon  human  fletb,  imd  kept 
his  flocks  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  whea  JJ^pMMj 
at  bis  return  from  the  Trojaa  srar,  sraa  driTea 
there.  The  Grecian  pnnee,  with  tirelve  of  his 
companions,  visited  the  coast,  aad  were  seiaed 
by  tbe  Cyclops,  who  cooiaed  Ibcm  ia  bia  cave, 
and  daily  devoured  two  of  Ibem.  UlyBMs  woald 
have  shared  tbe  fate  of  his  eompaaiooi,  had  be 
not  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  and  pat  oat  bis  eye 
with  a  firebrand  while  he  was  asleep.  Poly- 
phemus was  awaked  by  the  sadden  paia,  be 
stopped  the  entraace  of  his  cave,  bat  Ulymea 
made  his  escape  by  cre^ng  betweea  the  legs 
of  the  rams  of  tbe  Cyclops,  as  tbey  were  M 
out  to  feed  on  the  mountains.  Polypbenas  be- 
came enamoured  of  Galatma,  bat  bis  addreases 
were  disregarded,  and  tbe  oymph  sbaaaed  bia 
presence.  The  Cyelopa  was  iKire  eaneat,  aad 
when  he  saw  Oalatca  sarreader  herself  to  the 
pleasures  of  Acis,  be  crushed  bis  rival  witfa  a 
piece  of  a  broken  rock.  Thcoeftt.  I — Ottf. 
Mtl.  IS,  T.  77S.~//omer.  Od.  19.— £«rip.  tsa 
Cydnp — f/ygtn.  fab.  126.~Ftrg.  JEk.  S,  ▼. 

619,  &c. One  of  Ibe  Argoaaata,  aoa  ef 

Elatu-i  and  Hippea.    Angin.  14. 

PoLTPHONTA,  onc  of  Diaaa*a  aympba,  daagh- 
ter  of  Hipponus  and  Thraosa. 

PoLTPBoiTTBs,  ooe  of  tbc  HcracUda^  who 
killed   Crespbonles,    king  of   Measenla,    aad 

usurped  his  crown.    Hygin  fab.  1S7. Oaa 

of  the  Theban  generals,  under  EteoeioB.  JSr- 
cky/.  Stpi.  mat  JkA. 

PoLrp<BTXs,  a  son  of  Piritbeaa  aad  Hip- 
podamia  at  the  Trojaa  war.     Hmner  ML  t— 

Ptm.  H),  V.  26. A  son  of  Apollo  by  Py- 

tbia. Ooe  of  the  Trojans  whom  JBaen  saw 

when  be  visited  tbe  iaferoal  regioaa.  Vwg. 
J^  6,Y  484. 

PoLTspBacHON.     Ftrf.  Polypereboa. 

PoltstrItos,  a  Macedoniaa  a^Mier,  wba 
found  Darius  after  he  had  beea  atatted  by 
Beasos,  and  who  gave  him  water  to  driak,  aad 
carried  the  last  injaoctions  of  tbe  dying  awaarcb 

to  Alexander.     Curt,  5,  c.  IS. Aa  Epica- 

rean  philosopher  who  flouriabed  B.  €.  tS8. 

PoLTTBCNDS,  00  orlist  of  Colopboa,  wbft 
married  JEdon,  the  daughter  of  Paodanaa. 

PoLYTioar,  a  friend  of  Aleibiadea,  with  wbaa 
he  profhaed  the  nyiteriea  of  Cerea.  Faiv.  1, 
c.  2. 

PoLTTuiBTus,  a  rivcT  of  Sogdiana.  CM. 
6,c4. 

PoLTPHBOK,  a  prince  killed  by  bis  i 
Alexander,  the  tyraat  of  Pbers. 

PoLTTatf  Pi78>  a  nan  sent  by  die  1 
nians  sntfa  aa  anny  agaiaat  Ibe  Areadiaaa.  Ha 
vsas  killed  at  Orcbomenoa.    Diod.  15. 

PoLTxCwA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Heeaha, 
cclebraled  for  her  bcaaty  aad « 
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AchillM  bectme  entiiBoared  of  her,  ud  lolieit- 
ed  her  baod,  and  their  marriage  would  have 
been  coosunimated,  had  Dot  Hector  her  brother 
opposed  it  Poljiena,  according  to  lome  au- 
thors, aecompaoied  her  father  when  be  went  to 
the  teot  of  Achilles  to  redeem  the  bodj  of  his 
son  Hector  Some  time  after  the  Greciau  hero 
cane  into  die  temple  of  Apollo  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  Trojan  princess,  but  he  was  murdered 
there  by  Paris}  and  Polyzena,  who  had  returned 
his  affection,  was  so  afflicted  at  his  de|th,  that 
ahe  went"  and  sacrificed  herself  on  his  tomb. 
Some  however  suppose,  that  that  sacrifice  was 
not  voiuntaty,  bat  that  the  manes  of  Achilles 
appeared  to  the  Greeiu  as  they  were  going  to 
embark,  and  demanded  of  tbem  the  sacrifice  of 
Polyzena.  The  princess,  who  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  captivet,  was  upon  this  dragged  to 
ber  loTer*i  tomb,  and  theft  immolated  by  Ne- 
optolemnt,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Ovid.  Met.  IS, 
fab.  6,  &c — DUt^,  Cr9i.  8  and  6.— Firg  Mn, 
S»  ▼.  321.— Cohi^.  ep.  ^a.-^Hygin.  fab  90. 

Poi.TiBNlb>A8,  a  Syrian  general,  who  flour- 
iibed  B.  C.  192. 

PoLTXKNira,  one  of  the  Greek  princes  duiiog 
Hyt  Trojan  war.    Hia  father^s  name  was  Agas- 

tbeaea.     Himur.  Jl.  2.— Pa«s.  6,  c  S. A 

•on  of  Medea  by  Sason. A  young  Athenian 

who  became  blind,  &c.  Pkd.  in  PmraU, A 

general  of  Dionysios,  from  whom  he  revolted. 

PoLTXO,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in 
Lemnoa.  &be  was  also  nurse  to  queen  Hypsi- 
pyle.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  Lemoiao 
women  murdered  all  their  husbands.    Jipollon. 

1.— F/oce.  2.— jy^a.  fab,  15. One  of  the 

Atlaatides.— — A  native  of  Argos,  who  married 
Tlepolemos,  son  of  Hercules.  She  followed 
hin  to  Rhodes,  after  the  murder  of  his  uncle 
Ucymnias,  and  when  he  departed  for  the  Tro- 
jan war  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  princes,  she 
became  the  sole  mistress  of  the  kingdom.  After 
the  Trojan  war,  Helen  fled  from  Peloponnesus 
to  Rhodes,  where  Polyxo  reigned.  Polyxo  de- 
tained her,  and  to  punish  her  as  being  the  cause 
of  a  war,  in  which  TIepolemus  had  perished, 
die  ordeied  her  to  be  hanged  on  a  tree  by  her 
female  servants,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  Furies. 

[Ftd.  Helena.]     P«tM.  5,  c.  19. The  wife 

of  Nycteus.^-— One  of  the  wives  of  Danaus. 

PoLTZBLVS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
bad  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Sacehns,  Venus,  the  Muses,  &g.  Some  of  his 
versea  are  quoted  by  Atheneus.  Hygin.  P.  *A* 
2y  e.  14. 4n  Athenian  arcbon. 

PoMAZJCTHRCs,  8  Parfbiau  soldier,  who  kill- 
ed Crassns  according  to  some.    P/ul. 

POHBTIA,  POMVTII,  and  POHBTIA  SCESSA,  a 

towirof  the  Volsci  in  Latiom,  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  because  it  had  revolted.  Virg, 
JEn.  6,  ▼,  715.— ti©.  2,  c.  11. 

PoMBitNA,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  people  at 
Rome. 

Pomona,  a  nymph  at  Rome  who  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  be  the  goddess 
of  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  She  bad  a  temple*  at 
Rome  and  a  regular  priest  called  Fiamen  Po- 
flfionaiu,  who  offered  sacrifices  to  her  divinity, 
for  the  pretenration  of  fruit.  She  was  generally 
f«preaeoted  aa  littiag  on  a  haakct  fall  of  flowers 


and  firait,  and  holding  a  bongh  in  one  hand,  aad 
apples  in  the  other.  Pomona  was  particularly 
delighted  with  the  cultivation  of  ihe  earth,  she 
disdained  the  toils  of  the  field,  azkd  tlie  fatjgues 
of  hunting.  Many  of  the  gods  of  the  cooutry 
endeavoured  to  gain  her  election,  but  she  re- 
ceivetl  their  addresses  with  coldness.  Vertuin- 
una  was  the  only  one  who,  by  assuming  dificreat 
shapes,  and  inhroducins  himself  into  her  com- 
pany, under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  prevail- 
ed upon  her  to  break  her  vow  of  celibacy  and 
to  many  him.  This  deity  was  unknown  among 
the  Greeks.  OwL  Mtt.  14,  v.  628,  &c.— Fcs- 
iva  dti  V.  tig. 

PoMPBiA,  a  daughter  of  Sextos  Poippey,  by 
Scribonia.  Sbe  was  promised  to  Mat  cellos,  as 
a  means  of  procuring  a  recOnciliatioa  between 
her  father  and  the  triumvirs,  but  she  married 

Scriboniua  Libo A  daughter  of  Poupey  the 

Great,  Julius  Ccsar*s  third  wife.  She  was  ac- 
cused of  incontinence,  because  Clodius  had  in- 
troduced himself  in  wumen*s  clothes  into  the 
room  where  sbe  was  celebrating  the  mysteries 
of  Cybele.  Csesar  repudiated  fl^r  upoit  tbis 
accusation.  PliU. The  wife  uf  Annseus  Se- 
neca, was  the  daughter  of  Pompeios  i'autiiuus. 

^There  was  a  portico  at  Rome,  called  Pom- 

ptiat  much  frequented  by  all  orders  of  people. 
Ooid.  ,M.  Jim.  v.  67. JIfari.  U,  ep.  48. 

PoMPBiA  LEX,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  rfe 
am^tt,  A.  U.  C.  101.  It  orciained  that  what- 
ever per«on  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
amlntus,  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he  could 
impeach  two  others  of  the  same  crime,  and  oc- 
casion the  eondemnation  of  one  of  them. 

Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701,  which  for- 
bad the  use  of  la/udatores  in  trials,  or  per«oaa 
who  gave  a  good  character  of  the  prisoner  then 

impeached. Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C. 

688.  It  restored  to  the  tribunes  llieir  original 
power  and  authority,  of  which  they  had  been 

deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law. Another  by 

the  same,  A.  U.  €.  701.  It  shortened  the  forms 
of  trials,  and  enacted  that  the  three  first  days  of 
a  trial  should  be  employed  hi  examining  wit- 
nesses, and  it  allowed  only  one  day  to  tne  par- 
ties to  make  their  a«x:usauon  and  defence.  The  - 
plaintifi*  was  confined  to  two  hours,  and  the  de- 
fendant to  three.  This  law  had  for  its  object 
the  riots,  which  happened  from  the  quarrels  of 

Clodius  and  Milo. Another  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  698.  It  required,  that  the  judges  should 
be  the  richest  of  every  century,  contrary  to  the 
usual  form.  It  was  however  requisite  that  they 
should  be  such  as  the  Aurelian  law  prescribed. 
Another  of  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701.  Pom- 
pey was  by  this  empowered  to  continue  in  the 
government  of  Spain  five  years  longer. 

PoBiPBiANt78  JupiTEa,  a  large  statue  of  Ju- 
piter, near  Poropey's  theatre,  whence  it  receiv- 
ed its  dame.    PUn.  S4,  c.  t. 

PoMPEiANUs,  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch,  rait- 
ed to  officea  of  the  greatest  trust,  under  the  eift- 
peror  Anrelius,  whese  daughter  Lucilla  he  mar- 
ried. He  lived  in  great  popularity  at  Rome,  and 
retired  from  the  court  when  Commodos  aucceedr 
ed  to  the  imperial  crown.  He  oug^t,  according 
to  Julianas ^opiiuon,  to  have  been  chosen  and 
adopted  as  loeoessor  by  M.  Anrelius. Agp' 
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■eral  of  Maxeotias,  killed  by  CoDstantiiie.-**^ 
A  Roman  put  to  death  by  Caracalla. 

Pompeii  or  Pompcium,  a  town  of  Campa- 
aia,  bailt,  as  Bome  suppose,  by  Hercules,  and 
■0  called  because  the  bero  there  exhibited  the 
long  procession  (;»otii;Ni.)  of  the  beads  of  Ge- 
1700,  wbi9b  be  bad  ubtained  by  conquest.  It 
was  partly  demolished  by  an  earthquake.  A.  D. 
$S,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  Sixteeu  years  af- 
ter it  was  swallowed  up  by  another  earthquake, 
which  accompanied  aue  of  the  eruptions  of 
mount  Vesuvius,  (ierculaneum,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, shared  the  same  fate.  The  people  of 
the  town  were  then  assembled  in  a  theatre, 
whei«  public  spectacles  were  exhibited.  Vid. 
Herculaueum.  Liv.  9,  c  ^8  — Strab.  6. — 
MeltL,  2,  c.  4. — Dioniys.  I. — Seneca.  Qufst.  4. 
— 5o(tn  8. 

PompeiopSlis,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  formerly 

called  SoU.    Jiela^  1,  c.   IS. .\notber  in 

Paphlagonia,  originally  called  Eupatoria,  which 
name  was  exchanged  when  Pompey  conquered 
Mithridates. 

Q.  PoBiPEiirs,  a  consul  who  carried  on  war 
agamst  the  Numantincs,  and  made  a  shameful 
treaty.     He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  family  of 

whom  mention  is  made.     Flor.  2,  c.   18. 

Cneu9,  a  Eloroan  general,  who  made  war  against 
the  Marsi,  and  triumphed  over  the  Picent.  He 
declared  himself  agamst  Cinna  and  Marius, 
and  supported  the  interest  of  the  republic.  He 
was  suroamed  Stfnb^^*  because  be  squinted. 
While  he  was  marching  against  Marius  ■  a 
plague  broke  out  m  his  army,  and  raged  with 
socb  Tiolence,  that  it  carried  away  11,000  men 
in  a  few  days.  He  was  killed  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  as  be  had  behaved  with  cruelty 
while  in  power,  the  |)eople  dragged  bis  body 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber     PaUre.  2. — Plut. 

in  Pomp Rufas,  a  Roman  consul  with  Syl- 

la.  He  was  sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war, 
but  the  army  mutinied  at  the  instigation  of 
Pompeius  Strabo,  whom  he  was  to  succeed  10 
command,  and  he  waH  assassinated  by  snme  of 

tiie  soldiers     ^ppiafi.  Civ.    I. A  general 

who  succeeded  Metellus  in  Spain,  and  was  the 
•Gcasion  of  a  war  with  Numantia.— -Another 

general  taken  prisoner   by    Mithridates. 

Sextus,  a  governor  of  Spain,  whu  cured  himself 
of  the  geut  by  placing  himself  in  corn  above  the 

knee.     Plin.  22,  c.   26 Rufus,  a  griindson 

of  Sylla. A  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  Nero*s 

reign,  deprived  of  his  office  when  Piso*s  con- 
spiracy was  discovered.     Toctv A  consul 

praised  for  his  learning  and  abilities.     Ovid,  tx 

Pont.  4,  ep.   I. A  son  of  Tbeophanes  of 

Mitylene,  famous  for  his  intimacy  with  Pom- 
pey the  Great,  and  for  his  %vri tings.  Tacit. 
Jinn.  6.         A  tribune  of  a  pretorian  cohort 

under  Galba A  Roman  knight  put  to  death, 

by  the  emperor  Claudius  for  his  adultery  with 

Messalina.     Twit.  11,  ^nn. Cneus,  sor- 

named  Magnvs^  from  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits, was  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  Lucilia. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  fought  with  success  and  bravery  on- 
cler  his  father,  whose  courage  and  military  pru- 
ileAoe  he  imitated.    Ho  began  bia  career  with 


'  great  popnlority,  the  beaoty  and  elegwee  of  hii 
i  person  gained  him  admirers,  and  by  pleading 
I  at  the  bar,  he  displayed  bis  eloquence,  and  re- 
!  ceivcd  the  most  unbounded  applause.  In  the 
'  disturbances  which  agiiated  Rome,  bj  the  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pom- 
pey followed  the  interest  of  the  latter,  and  by 
levying  three  legions  for  his  service  be  gained 
nis  tiiendsbip  and  his  protection.  In  the  26ch 
year  of  his  age,  be  conquered  Sicily,  which  wu 
in  (he  power  of  Marius  and  his  adherents,  and 
in  40  days  he  regained  all  the  territories  uf  Af- 
rica, which  bad  forsaken  the  interest  of  Sylla. 
This  rapid  success  astonished  the  Romans,  aoA 
S>ila,  who  admired  and  dreailed  the  rising 
power  of  Poropey,  recalled  him  10  Rome.  Pum- 
pey  immediately  obeyed,  and  the  dictator,  bj 
salutiug  him  with  the  appellation  of  the  Great, 
showed  to  the  worM  what  expectations  he  farm- 
ed from  the  maturer  age  of  his  victorions  lieo- 
tenant.  This  sounding  title  was  not  sufficient 
(o  gratify  the  ambition  of  Pompey,  he  demaoded 
a  triumph,  and  when  Sylla  refused  10  grant  it, 
be  emphatically  exclaimed,  that  the  sun  shone 
with  more  ardour  at  bis  rising  than  at  his  set- 
ting. His  assurance  gained  what  petitions  and 
entreaties  could  not  obtaiu,  and  he  was  the  first 
Rojnan  knight  who,  wtthoufan  office  under  the 
appointment  of  the  senate,  marched  in  triomph- 
al  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He 
now  appeared,  not  a&  a  dependant,  but  as  a  ri- 
val of  the  dictator,  and  his  opposition  to  ais 
measures  totally  excluded  him  from  his  will. 
After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Pompey  aapported 
himself  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian  fac- 
tion, which  were  headed  by  Lepidus.  He  de- 
feated them,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  &e 
revolt  of  Sertorius  in  Spain  had  occasjmied,  and 
obtained  a  second  triumph,  though  stiU  a  pri- 
vate citiien,  about  7S  years  before  the  Ciiria- 
tiau  era.  He  was  soon  after  made  eoasal,  and 
in  that  office  be  restored  the  tribunitial  power 
to  it^  original  dignity,  ai>d  in  forty  dayi removed 
the  pirates  from  the  Mediterraneaii,  where 
they  had  reign<%d  foi*  many  years,  and  by  i&keir 
continual  plunder  and  audacity,  almost  destroy- 
ed the  whole  naval  power  of  Kome.  While  he 
prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  and  exuipated 
these  maritime  robbers  in  their  obscure  retreats 
in  Cilicia,  Pompey  was  called  to  greater  auder- 
takings,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  frieads  at 
Rome,  and  of  the  tribune  Manlius.  he  was  eatt- 
powered  to  finish  the  war  ai^iost  two  of  th£ 
most  powerful  mouarchs  of  ^sia,  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus,  and  Tigranes  king  of  Arwieoia. 
In  this  expedition  Pompey  showed  himsetf  b» 
ways  inferior  to  LucuUus,  who  was  then  at  ihe 
head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  who  resi^aed 
with  reluctance  an  office  which  would  havt 
made  him  the  conquerer  of  Mithridates  a&tl  the 
master  of  all  Asia.  His  operations  against  cfe 
king  of  Pontus  were  bold  and  vigoroas,  and  is 
a  general  engagement,  the  Romans  so  totaSh 
defeated  the  enemy,  that  the  Asiatic  mo»ard 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  baifie 
[Vid.  Mithridalicum  bellum]  Pompey  did  so( 
lose  sight  of  the  advantages  despatch  wouM 
ensure;  and  he  entered  Armenia,  receiv«>d  the 
sttbmisaioo  of  king  Tigranes,  and  alter  he  ha^ 
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c«nqaered  tbe  AtbaniaDs  and  Iberiani ,  Tisited 
countries  which  were  scarce  knuwn  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans, and,  like  a  naasler  of  the  world,  disposed 
of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  received  ho- 
mage from  12  crowned  heads  at  once;  he  en- 
tered Syri^i  and  pushed  Bis  conquests  as  far  as 
tbe  Red  Sea.  Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued, 
Judaea  became  a  Roman  province,  sod  when 
he  hud  now  nothing  to  fear  from  Mithridatcs, 
who  had  roluntarity  destroyed  himself,  Pooipey 
returned* to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty 
of  an  eastern  conqueror.  The  Romans  dread- 
ed his  approach,  tbcy  knew  his  power,  and  his 
influence  among  his  troops,  and  they  feared  the 
return  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla/  Pompey, 
bowever,  banished  their  fears,  he  disbanded 
his  army,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  entered 
Rome  like  a  private  citizen.  This  modest  and 
prudent  behaviour  gained  him  more  friends  and 
adherents  than  the  most  unbounded  power,  aid- 
•d  ivith  profusion  and  liberality.  He  was  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph,  and  the  Romans,  for 
three  successive  days,  gazed  with  astonishment 
on  the  riches  and  the  spoils  which  their  con- 
quests had  acquired  in  the  east,  and  eicpressed 
their  raptures  at  the  sight  of  th<>  different  na- 
tions, habits,  and  treasures,  which  preceded  the 
conqueror's  chariot.  But  it  was  not  this  alone 
which  gratified  the  ambition,  and  flattered  the 
pride  of  tbe  Romans;  the  advantages  of  the ir 
conquests  were  more  lasting  than  an  empty 
show,  and  when  20,000  talents  were  brought  in- 
to the  public  treasury,  and  when  the  revenues 
of  the  republic  were  raised  from  50  to  85  mil- 
lions of  drachmae.  Pompey  became  more  pow- 
erful, more  flattered,  and  more  envied.  To 
strengthen  himself,  and  to  triumph  over  hiseoe- 
nies, '  Pompey  soon  after  united  his  interest 
with  that  of  Cssar  and  Crassus,  and  formed 
the  first  triumvirate,  by  solemnly  swearing  that 
their  attachment  should  be  mutual,  their  cause 
common,  and  their  union  permanent.  The 
agreement  was  completed  by  the  marriage  of 
Pompey  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and 
tbe  provinces  of  the  republic  were  arbitrarily 
divided  among  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  was  al- 
lotted Africa  and  the  two  Spains.  while  Crassus 
repaired  to  Syria,  to  add  Parthia  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  and  Cssar  remained  satisfied  with 
(be  rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  as 
governor  of  Gaul  for  five  additional  years. 
But  this  poiverful  confederacy  was  soon  broken, 
tbe  sodden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat 
of  Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  political  bands 
which  held  the  jarring  interest  of  Ca:sar  and 
Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded  his  father-^ 
ID-law,  and  yet  he  affected  to  despise  him;  and^ 
by  anfiering  anarchy  to  prevail  in  Rome,  he 
convinced  his  fellow-citizenn  of  the  necessity  of 
investing  him  with  dictatorial  power.  But 
while  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  as  a 
aovereign  at  Rome,  tbe  adherents  of  Csesar 
were  not  silent.  Thev  demanded  that  either 
the  consulship  should  be  given  to  him,  or  that 
be  should  be  continued  in  the  government  of 
Gaul.  This  just  demand  would  perhaps  have 
been  granted,  but  Cato  opposed  it,  and  when 
Pompey  sent  for  the  two  legions  which  he  had 
lent  to  CflBaar,  the  breach  became  more  wide, 


and  a  eiTil  war  inevitable.  Csesar  was  private- 
ly preparing  to  meet  his  enemie^,  while  Pom- 
pey remained  indolent,  and  gratified  bis  pride 
in  seeing  all  Italy  celebrate  his  recovery  from 
an  indisposition  by  universal ,  rejoicings.  But 
he  was  soon  roused  from  his  inactivity,  and  it  was 
now  time  to  find  his  friends,  if  any  thing  could 
be  obtained  from  tbe  caprice  and  the  ficklencas 
of  a  people  whicH  he  had  once  delighted  and 
amused,  by  the  exhibition  of  games  and  spec- 
tacles in  a  theatre  which  could  contain  20,000 
spectators.  Csesai-  was  now  near  Rome,  he  had 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  was  a  declaratioa 
of  liostilities,  and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boast- 
ed that  he  could  mise  legions  to  his  assistance 
by  stamping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  fied 
from  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to 
Bruudusium  with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the 
senators.  His  cause,  indeed,  was  popular,  he 
bad  been  invested  with  discretionary  power,  the 
senate  had  entreated  him  to  protect  tbe  repub- 
lic against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Csesar, 
and  Cato,  by  embracing  his  cause,  and  appear- 
ing in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indicate,  that  he 
was  the  friend  of  tbe  republic,  and  the  assertor 
of  Roman  liberty  and  independence.  Bat 
Csesar  was  now  master  of  Rome,  and  in  sixty 
days  all  Italy  acknowledged  his  power,  and  the 
conqueror  haRtened  to  Spain,  there  to  defeat  the 
interest  of  I'ompey,  and  to  alienate  the  hearts 
of  his  soldiers.  He  was  too  successful,  and 
when  he  had  gained  to  his  cause  the  westers 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  Csesar  crossed  Italy 
and  arrived  in  Greece,  wheve  Pompey  had  re- 
tired, supported  by  all  the  power  of  the  east, 
the  wishc<  of  tbe  republican  Romans,  and  by  a 
numerous  and  well  discipliiiecf  army.  Though 
superior  in  numbers,  he  refused  to  give  the 
enemy  battle,  while  Csesar  continually  harassed 
bim,  and  even  attacked  his  camp.  Pompey  re- 
pelled bin:  with  great  success,  and  he  might 
have  decided  the  war,  if  he  had  continued  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  while  their  confusion  was 
great,  and  their  escape  almost  impossible. 
Want  of  provisions  obliged  Csesar  to  advance 
towards  Thessaly;  Pompey  pursued  him,  and 
in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  the  two  armies  en- 
gaged. Tbe  ivbole  was  conducted  against  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  Pompey,  and  by  suf- 
fering his  troops  to  wait  for  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  he  deprived  his  soldiers  of  that  ad- 
vantage which  the  army  of  Cxsar  obtained  by 
running  to  tbe  charge  with  spirit,  vigour,  and 
animation.  The  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon  gave' 
way,  and  the  general  retired  to  his  camp,  over^ 
whelmed  with  grief  and  shame.  But  here  there 
was  no  safety,  the  conqueror  pushed  on  every 
side,  and  Pompey  disguised  himself,  and  fled  to 
the  sea-cuast,  Isberroe  he  passed  to  £gypt» 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  safe  asyium,  till  bet- 
ter and  more  favourable  moments  returned,  in 
the  court  of  Ptolemy,  a  prince  whom  he  had 
once  protected  and  ensured  on  his  throne. 
When  Ptolemy  was  told  that  Pompey  claimed 
his  protection,  be  consulted  bis  ministers,  and 
bad  the  baseness  to  betray  and  to  deceiTe  him. 
A  boat  was  sent  to  fetch  bim  on  shore,  and  tbe 
Roman  general  left  his  s^alley,  after  an  affection- 
ate and  tender  parting  with  his  wife  Cornelia. 
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The  £^-p(ian  sailors  sal  i&  sulleD  silence  in  die 
boat,  auu  when  Pompcy  disembarked,  Achinas 
and  Septimius  assassinated  him.  His  wife,  who 
had  followed  him  with  her  ejes  to  the  shore,  was 
a  spectator  of  the  bloody  scene,  and  she  hastened 
away  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  not  to  share 
his  miserable  fate.  He  died  B.  C.  48,  in  the 
58th  or  69th  year  of  his  age,  the  day  after  his 
birth  day.  His  bead  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Caesar,  who  turned  away  from  it  with  horror, 
and  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  The  body  was  left 
fo|r  some  time  naked  on  the  sea-shore,  till  the 
humanity  of  Philip,  one  of  his  freed-men,  and 
an  old  soldier,  who  had  often  followed  his 
standard  to  victory,  raised  a  burning  pile,  and 
deposited  his  ashes  under  a  mound  of  earth 
Gtesar  erected  a  monument  on  his  remains,  and 
the  emperor  Adrian,  two  ccntorios  after,  when 
he  visited  Egypt,  onlered  it  (o  be  repaired  at 
his  own  expense,  and  paid  particular  honour  lo 
the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  man.  The 
character  of  Pompey,  is  ibat  of  an  intriguing 
and  artful  general,  and  the  oris  probiy  and  animo 
inverecunt/o  of  Sail ust,  short  and  laconic  as  it 
may  appear,  is  the  best  and  most  descriptive 
picture  of  his  charocter.  He  wished  it  to  ap- 
pear that  he  obtained  all  his  honours  and  dig- 
nity from  merit  alone,  and  as  the  free  and  un- 
preiudiced  favours  of  the  Romans,  while  he 
secretly  claimed  them  by  faction  and  intrigue; 
and  he  who  wished  to  appear  the  patron,  and 
an  example  of  true  discipline  and  ancient  sim- 
plicity, was  not  ashamed  publicly  to  bribe  the 
populace  to  gain  an  election,  or  to  support  his 
favourites.  Yet  amidst  all  this  dissimulation, 
which  was  perhaps  bat  congenial  wilh  the  age, 
we  perceive  many  other  striking  features;  Pom- 
pey  was  kind  and  clement  to  the  conquered,  and 
generous  to  his  captives,  and  he  buried  at  bis 
own  expense  Mithridates,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  the  solemnity  which  the  greatness  of  hi< 
power,  and  the  extent  of  his  dominions  seemed 
to  claim.  He  was  an  enemy  to  flattery,  and 
when  his  character  was  impeached  hy  the  ma- 
levolence of  party,  he  condescended,  though 
consul,  to  appear  before  the  censorial  tribunal, 
and  to  show  that  his  actions  and  measures  were 
not  subversive  of  the  peace  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  people.  In  bis  private  character 
.he  was  as  remarkable;  he  lived  wilh  great 
temperance  and  moderation,  and  his  house  was 
small,  and  not  ostentatiously  furnislicd.  He 
destroyed  with  great  prudence  the  papers  which 
were  found  in  the  camp  of  Sertorius,  lest  mis- 
chievous curiosity  should  find  causes  to  accuse 
the  innocent,  and  (o  meditate  their  destruction. 
With  great  disinterestedness  he  refufed  the 
presents  which  princes  and  monarchs  offered  to 
him,  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  added  to  ibe 
public  revenue.  He  mig^it  have  seen  a  better 
fate,  and  terminated  his  d»ys  with  more  glory, 
if  he  had  not  acted  with  such  imprudence  when 
the  flames  of  civil  war  were  first  kindled;  and 
he  reflected  with  remorse,  aAer  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  upon  bis  want  of  usual  sagacity  and 
military  prudence,  in  fighting  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  in  leaving  the  fortified 
places  of  Dyrrachiura,  to  meet  in  the  open 
plain  an  enemy  without   provisions,  without 


friends,  and  without  resoarces.  The  misfor- 
tunes which  attended  him  after  the  conquest  of 
Mithridates,  are  attributed  by  Christian  wHlen 
to  his  impiety  in  profaning  the  temple  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  entering  with  the  inaoleace  of 
a  conqueror  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  efeo  the 
sacred  person  of  the  high  priest  of  the  nation 
was  not  admitted  but  upon  the  most  solemn  oc- 
casions. His  duplicity  of  behaviour  in  regard 
to  Cicero  is  deservedly  censured,  and  he  abuoJd 
not  have  riolently  sacrificed  to  party  and  sedi- 
tion, a  Roman  whom  he  had  ever  found  his 
firmest  friend  and  adherent  In  his  meeting 
with  Luculius  he  cannot  but  be  taxed  with  pride, 
and  he  might  have  paid  more  deference  and 
more  honour  to  a  general  who  was  as  able  and 
more  entitled  than  himself  to  finish  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.  Pompey  married  four  different 
times.  His  first  matrimonial  connexion  was 
with  Antistia,  the  daughter  of  the  pnetor  An- 
listius,  whom  he  divorced  with  great  reluctance 
to  marry  ^Emylia,  thedaoghtex^in-lawof  Sylla. 
iEmylia  died  in  child-bed;  and  Pompey 's  mar^ 
riagc  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Cesar,  was 
a  step  more  of  policy  than  affection.  Tet  Ja- 
lia  loved  Pompey  with  great  tenderness,  and 
her  death  in  child-bed  was  the  signal  of  war 
between  her  husband  and  her  father.  He  af- 
terwards married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Metellus  Scipio,  a  woman  commended  for  her 
virtues,  beauty,  and  accompUshnents..  PltU, 
in  vUd-'Flor.  A.^PtUerc  2,  c  «9  — Dio. 
Cass. — Lucan. — Jppian. — C<rs.  heil.  Cin. — 
Ctc.  Oral  68,  ad^tlie.  7,  ep.  iS^odfan.  13, 

ep.  19 — £tUrop. The  two  sons  of  Pompey 

the  Great,  called  Cnetus  and  Sexius,  were 
masters  of  a  powerful  army,  when  the  death  of 
their  father  was  known.  They  prepared  to  op- 
pose the  conqueror,  but  Csssar  ponoed  them 
with  his  usual  vigour  and  success,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  they  were  defeated,  and 
Cneius  was  left  among  the  slain.  Sextos  fled 
to  Sicily,  where  he  for  some  time  supported 
himself;  hot  the  murder  of  Cxsar  gave  rise  to 
new  events,  and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  pmdent 
and  as  sagacious  as  his  father,  be  might  have 
become,  perhaps,  as  great  and  aa  fonnidabie. 
He  treated  with  the  tiiumvirs  as  an  equal,  and 
when  Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  impnideoee 
to  trust  themselves  without  arms  and  widiont 
attendants  in  his  ship,  Pompey,  by  foHowiog  ttie 
advice  of  his  friend  Menas,  who  wished  him  to 
cut  off  the  illustrious  persons  who  vrere  masters 
of  the  world,  and  now  in  his  power,  migiht  have 
made  himself  as  absolute  as  Caesar;  bnt  he  to- 
fused,  and  observed  it  was  unbecoming  the  son 
uf  Pompey  to  act  with  such  duplicity.  Thu 
friendly  meeting  of  Pompey  writb  two  of  &e 
triumvirs  was  not  productive  of  advantages  to 
him,  he  wished  to  have  no  superior,  and  hosti- 
lities began.  Pomney  was  at  the  head  of  S50 
ships,  and  appeareu  so  formidable  to  bis  ene- 
mies, and  so  confident  of  success  in  fainuelf, 
that  he  called,  himself  the  son  of  Neptone,  aad 
the  lord  of  the  sea.  He  was,  however,  woe 
defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  by  OctaYioi 
and  Lepidus,  and  of  all  hisnumerons  fleet,  ob^ 
11  sail  accompanied  his  flieht  to  Asia.  Htr^ 
for  a  moment  he  raited  tecatipos,  but  AbIbbj 
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ordered  him  to  be  wized,  and  put  to  death 
about  36  yean  before  the  Christian  era.  Plut. 
in  Anton.  &e. — PaUre.  2,  c.  55,  &c. — FUr.  4, 

c.  2,  &c Trogos.     Fid.  Trogos. Sei- 

tus  Festtts,  a  Latin  granunarian,  of  whose  trea- 
tise, dt  verbonun  significatioru,  the  best  edition 
is  in  4to.    Amst.  1699. 

PoMPELOM,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Pifmptlwuij 
the  capital  of  Navarre.    Plin,  I,  c.  3. 

PompIuvs  Numa,  the  second  king  of  Rome. 
[Vid.  Numa.]  Th^  descendants  of  the  mo- 
narch were  called  PompUius  Sang%ti$y  an  ex- 
Jression  applied  by  Horace  to  the  Pisos.  Art. 
*oet.  T.  292. Andronicus,  a  grammarian  of 

Syria,  who  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  aod  had 
Cicero  and  Cesai*  among  his  pupils.     ISueton. 

PompIlia,  a  daughter  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
She  married  Numa  Martins  by  whom  she  bad 
Ancus  Martius,  the  fuurth  king  of  Rome. 

PohpTlus,  a  fisherman  of  Ionia.  -  He  carried 
into  Miletus,  Ocyroe  the  daughter  of  Chesias, 
•f  whom  Apollo  was  enamoured,  but  before  he 
had  reached  the  shore,  the  god  changed  the 
boat  into  a  rock,  Pompilius  into  a  fish  of  the 
same  name,  and  carried  away  Ocyroe.  Plin.  6, 
c.  29,1.  9,  c.  15, 1.32,  c.  11. 

PoMPiscns,  an  Arcadian.     Poly^en.  5. 

PoMPONiA,  the  wife  of  Q.  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pomponius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who  had 
betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she  or- 
dered him  to  cut  his  flesh  by  piece-meal,  and 
•  afterwards  to  boil  it  and  eat  it  in  her  presence. 

A  daughter  of  Pomponius  Grsecinus.  in  the 

aae  of  Augustus,  &c. Another  mati-on  ba- 
nished from  Rome  by*  Domitian,  and  I'ecalled 
byNerva. 

Pomponius,  the  father  of  Noma,  advised  his 
son  to  aecept  the  regal  dignity  which  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors  offered  to  him. A  cele- 
brated Roman  intimate  with  Cicero.  He  was 
aumamed  Atticus,  from  his  long  residence  at 

Athens.     [Vid.  Atticus.] Flaccus,  a  man 

appointed  governor  of  Mcesia  and  Syria  by  Ti- 
berius, because  he  had  continued  drinking  and 
eating  with  him  for  two  days  without  intermis- 
sion.    Suet,  in  Thtb.  42. A  tribune  of  the 

people  in  the  time  of  Servilius  Ahala  the  con- 
sul.  Labco,  a  governor  of  Mcesia,  accused 

of  ill  management  in  bis  province.  He  destroy- 
ed himself  by  opening  his  veins.     Tacit,  Ann. 

6.  ▼.  29. Mela,  a  Spaniard  who  wrote  a 

book  on  geography  [Vid.  Mela.] A  pro- 
consul of  Africa  accused  by  the  inhabitants  of 

bis  province,  and  acquitted,  &c. A  Roman 

idio  accused  Manlius  the  dictator  of  cruelty. 
He  triumphed  over  Sardinia,  of  which  he  was 
made  governor.  He  esca|)ed  from  Rome,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  triomvii-s,  by  assuming  the 
habit  of  a  praetor,  and  by  travelling  with  his 
servants  disguised  in  the  drcsa  of  lictors  with 

their  fasces. Secnndus,  an  officer  in  Ger^ 

many  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  for  a  victory  over  the  barba- 
rians of  Germany.  He  wrote  some  poems 
greatly  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  their 

beauty  and  elegance.    They  are  lost. ^A 

friend  of  C.  Gracchus.  He  was  killed  iuattempt- 
iog  to  defend  him.  Pint  in  Oroc. An  officer 


taken  prisoner  by  Mithridates. A  disaolute 

youth,  &c.    Horat.  1,  sat.  4,t.  62. Sextos, 

a  lawyer,  disciple  to  Papinian,  fi(e. 

PoMPosiANus,  a  Roman  put  to  death  by  Do- 
mitian. He  had  before  been  made  consul  by 
Vespasian. 

PoMPTiNA.     Vid.  Pontina. 

C.  PoHPTiNbs,  a  Roman  officer  who  con- 
quered the  Allobroges  after  the  defeat  of  Cati- 
line.    Cic.  4,  An.  16, 1.  6,  ep.  3. 

PoMPus,  a  king  of  Arcadia.    Paus,  8,  c.  5. 

Pons  JElws  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge  of 
Rome  in  following  the  current  of  the  Tiber.  It 
is  still  to  be  seen,  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful in  Home. ^ilmylius,  an  ancient  bridge 

at  Rome,  originally  called  SubHeiw,  because 
built  with  wood  (svbUca).  It  was  raised  by 
Ancus  Marti  us,  and  dedicated  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  the  Roman  priests.  It  was 
rebuilt  with  stones  by  iEmviius  Lepidus,  whose 
name  it  assumed.  It  wa&  much  injured  by  the 
overflowiug  of  (he  river,  and  the  emperur  Anto- 
ninus, who  repaired  it,  made  it  all  with  white 
marble.  It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  of 
Rome,  in  following  the  course  of  the  river,  and 

some  vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen. Anicn- 

sis  was  built  across  the  river  Anio,  about  three 
miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the  eunuch 
Narses,  and  called  aAer  him  when  destroyed  by 

the  Goths. Cestus  was  re-built  iu>tbe  reign 

of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman  called  Cestius  Gallus, 
from  whom  it  received  its  name,  and  carried 
back  from  an  i&land  of  the  Tiber,  to  which  the 

Fabricius  conducted. Aurelianus  was  built 

with  marble  by  the  emperor  Antoninus. 

Armouiensis  was  built  by  Augustus,  to  join  the 

Flaminian  to  the  JEmylian  road. Bajanus 

was  built  at  Baise  in  the  sea  by  Caligula.  It 
was  supported  by  boats,  and  measured  about 

six  miles  in  length. Jaoicularis  received  its 

name  from  its  vicinity  to  mount  Janiculum.    It 

is  still  standing Milvius  was  about  one  mile 

from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the  censor  iElius 
Scaurus.  It  was  near  it  that  Constantino  defeat- 
ed Maxentius. Fabricius  was  built  by  Fa- 
bricius, and  carried  to  an  island  of  the  Tiber. 

Gardins  was  built  by  Agrippa. Palat»> 

nus  near  mount  Palatine,  was  also  called  Stna* 
tonus,  because  the  senators  walked  over  it  in 
procession,  when  they  went  to  consult  the  Sy- 
billine  books.  It  was  begun  by  M.  Fulvius,  and 
finished  in  the  censorship  of  L.  Mummius,  and 

some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible. Trajani 

was  built  by  Trajan  across  the  Danube,  cele- 
brated for  its  bigness  and  magnificence. — The 
emperor  built  it  to  assist  more  expeditiously  the 
provinces  against  the  barbarians,  but  his  suc- 
cessor destroyed  it,  as  he  supposed  that  it 
would  be  rather  an  inducement  for  the  barba- 
rians to  invade  the  empire.  It  was  raised  on 
20  piers  of  hewn  stones,  150  feet  from  the  foun- 
dation, 60  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant  one 
from  the  other,  extending  in  length  above  a 
mile.     Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 

Another  was  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Ta- 

gos,  part  of  which  still  remains.  Of  temporary 
bridges,  that  of  Caesar  over  the  Rhine  was 
the  most  famous. The  largest  single  aich- 
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ed  bridge  known  is  over  the  riTer  Eiater  ii 
France,   called    Pons   Veteris    BHvatii.     The 

Julian  s^nd  ou  two  rucks  at  the  distaDceof  195 
eet.  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the  wa- 
ter.  Sufiragiorum  was  buili  id  the  Campus 

Martias,  and  received  its  uame  because  the 
populace  wen;  obliged  to  pass  over  it  whenever 
they  delivered  their  su£frages  at  the  elections  of 

magistrates  aod  officers  of  the  state. Tireu- 

sis,  a  bridge  of  Latium  between  Arpinuai  and 
MioturnaB— Triurophalis  was  ou  the  way  to  the 
capitol,  and  passed  over  by  those  who  triuoiph- 

ed. Naruiensis  joined  two  mouniains  near 

Narnia,  built  by  Augustus,  ofstupendous  height, 
60  miles  from  Rome;  one  arch  of  it  remains, 
about  100  feet  high. 

PoNTiA,  a  Roman  matron  who  committed 
adultery  with  Sagitta,  &c.  TacU.  wfnn.  12. 
— — A  mother  famous  for  her  cruelty.  J^artial, 

1,  ep.  S4. A  surname  of  Venus  at  Uermi- 

one.     Pans,  t,  c.  S4. A  woman  eondenined 

by  Nero  as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy.  She  killed 
herself  by  opening  her  veins  She  was  daugh- 
ter of  I'etronius,  and  wife  of  Bolanus.    Jw  6, 

r.  637 An  island   in  the  Tyrrhene   sea, 

where  Pilate,  sarnamed  Pontius,  is  supposed 
to  have  lived.  Plvn,  3,  c  6.-- Pto<  3,  c.  1. 
Vid.  CEnotrides. 

PontITcdm  marb,  the  sea  of  Pontus,  generally 
called  the  Euxine. 

PontIcus,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary 
with  Propertius,  by  whom  he  is  coraparet}  to 
Homer.    He  wrote  an  accuuni  of  the  Theban 

war  in  heroic  verse     Propert.  1,  el.  1. A 

man  in  Juvenal's  age,  fond  of  boasting  of  the 
antiquity  and  great  actions  of  his  family,  yet 
without  po«)se8sing  himself  one  single  virtue. 

PontIna,  ur  ''omptina  lacus,  a  'ake  in  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  through  which  the  great 
Appiau  road  passed.  Travellen  were  some- 
times con\eyed  in  a  boat,  dmwn  by  a  mule,  in 
the  canal  that  ran  along  the  road  from  Forum 
Appii  to  Tanaciua.  This  lake  is  now  become 
so  dangerous,  from  the  exhulations  of  its  stag- 
nant water,  that  travellers  avoid  passing  near 
it.    Horat   1,  Sat.  6,  v.  9.— Lucon.  S,  v.  85. 

PontTnds,  a  friend  of  Cictro. A  tribune 

of  the  people,  who  refused  to  rise  up  when  Ca^ 
sar  passed  in  triumphal  procession.  He  was 
one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Mutina.    Sueton.  in  desar.  78. — Cic. 

10,  atffrtm, A  mountain  of  Argolis,  with  a 

river  of  the  same  name.     Pans.  2,  c.  73. 

Po!^TiDs  AuFiDiAKus,  a  Rouian  citizen,  who 
upon  hearing  that  violence  had  been  ofiercd  to 
his  dangliter,  puniohed  her  and  her  ravisher 

with  death.    Vai  Max.  6,  c.  1. Hcrennius, 

a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who  surrounded  the 
Roman  army  under  the  consuls  T.  Yeturius  and 
P.  Po<«thumius.  As  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escaping  for  the  Romans,  Pontius  consulted  his 
father  what  he  could  do  with  an  army  that  were 
prisoners  in  bis  hands.  The  old  man  advised 
him  either  to  let  them  go  untouched,  or  put 
theo}  all  to  the  sword.  I'ontius  rejected  his  fa- 
therms  advice,  and  spared  the  lives  of  the  ene  vy, 
aAer  he  had  obliged  them  to  pass  under  the 
yoke  with  the  greatest  ignominy.  He  was  after- 
wards conquered,  and  obliged  in  bis  turn  to 


pass  QBder  the  yoke.  Fabins  MaxifiiiM  defealej 
him,  when  he  appeared  again  at  the  bead  of 
another  army,  aod  be  was  aherwards  shamefally 
put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  after  be  bad  adorn- 
ed the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.     Lip.  9,  c.  1, 

he. Couiinius,   a  Roman  who  gave  inlbr- 

matiuB  to  his  countrymen  who  were  besieged  km 
the  capitol  that  Camiilos  had  obtained  tf*vietof7 

over  the  Gaols.  PhU. A  Roman  slave,  wtaa 

told  Syila  in  a.prophetic  strain,  that  he  broogbt 
him  success  from  Bellona. — --One  of  the  fa- 
vourites of  Albucilla.  He  was  degraded  froa 
the  rank  of  a  senatojr.  Tacil.-^ — Titus,  a  Ro- 
man centurion,  whom  Cicero  de  Senetf.  meii- 
tioos  as  pos^e8sed  of  uncommon  strength. 

PoNTus,  a  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  bonndedl 
on  the  east  by  Colchis,  west  by  the  Ualys,  norlk 
by  the  Euxine  sea,  and  south  by  part  of  Anne** 
nia.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  according 
to  Piolemy.  Pontus  Galatieut.  of  whicb  Amasta 
was  the  capital,  Pontus  PoUmomaeua^  from  its 
chief  town  Polemonium,  and  Pontiis  Copffode- 
ciusj  of  which  Trapezus  was  the  capita).  It  svas 
governed  by  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  ArCa- 
(iiizes,  either  one  of  the  seven  Persian  noble- 
men who  murdered  the  usurper  Smerdis,  or  one 
of  their  descendants.  The  kingdom  of  Pontos 
was  in  its  most  flourishing  stale  under  Mithri- 
dates  the  Great-  When  J.  Caesar  had  cdoqoer- 
ed  it,  it  became  a  Roman  province,  though  it 
was  ofren  governed  by  n*onarchs  wkio  were  tri- 
butary to  tlie  power  of  Rome.  Under  the  em- 
perors a  regular  governor  was  always  appoint- 
ed over  it.  Pontus  produced  castors,  whose  te»- 
ticles  were  highly  valued  among  the  ancients  for 
their  salutaiy  qualities  in  medicinal  processes. 
Virg.  G  1,  V  68.-JWei«,  I,  c  1  and  19.— 
Slrab.  12. — Cic.  pro  Leg  — Mmt. — Jfypimi. — 

Plot.  5,  c.  6. A  part  of  Mysia  in  Europe  on 

the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  where  Qvtd  was 
banished,  and  fiom  whence  he  wrote  his  foor 
books  of  epistles  dt  PontOy  aod  his  six  books  de 

Ttuiibus.  Ovid,  dt  Pont An  ancient  deity, 

father  of  Phorcys,  Thaumas,  Nereus,  Eoribia, 
and  Ceto,  by  Terra.  He  is  the  same  as  Oeeanos. 
^poUod.  1,  c.  2. 

PoKTus  EuxiNus,  a  celebrated  se&,  sitnatss 
at  the  west  of  Colchis,  between  Asia  and  £o- 
rope,  at  the  north  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  cailed 
the  Black  Sea  by  the  modems.  [Vid.  Eiixines.] 

M.  PopiLiDs,  a  consul  who  was  infonned,  as 
he  was  oUering  a  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition  was 
raised  in  the  city  against  the  senate.  Upon 
this  be  immediately  went'to  the  populace  in  hit 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the  multitude  witk 
a  speech.     He  lived  about  the  year  of  Rome 

^  404.     Liv.  9,  c    21.— r«/.  Mas.  7,  c.  8. 

Caius,  a  consul,  uho,  when  besieged  by  the 
;  Gauls,  abandoned  his  baggage  tosnve  his  army- 

Cic  ad  Ihnn.  1,  c.  15. Lseoas,  a  Romsa 

ambassador  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  He 
was  cooimissioned  ro  order  the  monarch  to  ab- 
stain from  hostilities  against  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  rtn  ally  of  Rome.  Antiocha 
wished  to  evade  him  by  his  answers,  but  Popt- 
li.us,  ivith  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his  bao4 
made  a  circle  round  him  on  the  iand,  and  bain 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  andpea- 
ple,  not  to  go  beyond  it  before  he  s|xifce  dc> 
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Qisivdr.  Thiibddnett  intimidated  Aiitioelu»; 
ke  withdrew  hit  garrisons  from  Egjfpt,  and  no 
longer  meditated  a  war  against  Ptolemy.  Fai. 
Jtfox.  6,  c.  4— l4t>.  46,  c.  12.— /^oterc.  1,  c. 

10. A  tribune  of  ttie  people  who  mnrdered 

Cjcero,  to  whose  eloquence  he  was  indebted  fur 
his  life  when  he  was  accused  of  parricide.  Plut: 

A  prsBtor  who   banished   the  friends  of 

Tiberius  Gracchus  from  Italy. A  Roman 

consul  who  made  war  against  the  people  of  Nu- 
mantia,  on  pretence  that  the  peace  had  not 
been  firmly  established.  He  was  defeated  by 
them. A  senator  who  alarmed  the  conspira- 
tors against  Caesar,  by  telling  them  that  the 
whole  plot  was  discovered. A  Homun  em- 
peror. [  Vid.  Nepotianus.] 

PopucdLA,  one  of  the  first  consuls.  [^Vid. 
Pttblicola.]     • 

PoppjBA  Sabina,  a  celebrated  Roman  ma- 
tron, daughter  of  Titus  Ollius.  She  married  a 
Roman  knight  called  Rufus  Crispinus,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son.  Her  personal  charms,  and  the 
elegance  of  her  figure,  captivated  Oiho,  who 
was  then  one  of  Nero's  favourites.  He  carried 
her  away  and  married  her;  but  Nero,  who  bad 
seeu  her,  and  bad  often  beard  her  accomplish- 
ments extolled,  soon  deprived  htm  of  her  com- 
pany, and  sent  him  out  of  Italy,  on  pretence  of 
presiding  over  one  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
After  he  bad  taken  this  step,  Nero  repudiated 
liis  wife  Octavia,  on  -  pretence  of  barrenness, 
and  married  Poppsa.  The  cruelty  and  avarice 
•f  the  emperor  did  not  long  permit  Poppaea  to 
share  the  imperial  dignity,  ami  though  she  had 
already  made  him  faiher  of  a  soii,  he  began  to 
despise  her,  and  even  to  use  her  with  barbarity. 
She  died  of  a  blow  which  she  received  from  his 
foot  when  many  months  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, about  the  65lh  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  Her  funeial  was  performed  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  and  statues  were  raised  to 
ber  memory.  It  is  said,  that  she  was  so  anxious 
to  preserve  her  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  ber 
person,  that  500  asses  were  kept  on  purpose  to 
a£R>rd  her  milk  in  which  she  used  daily  to 
Iwthe.  Even  in  her  banishment  she  was  at- 
ten4ed  by  60  of  these  animals  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  from  their  milk  she  invented  a  kind  of 
aintment,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beauty, 
called pofipceaniim  from  ber.  PUn,  ll,c.  41. 
— Dio.  ^i.^Juv.  9,—SwUm.  in  Mr.  &  Olh. 

— TueU.  IS  and  14 A  beautiful  woman  at 

the  court  of  Nero.  She  was  mother  to  the  pre- 
ceding.    Tacit,  Jinn  11,  c.  1,  &c 

PoppADB  SabInds,  a  Roman  of  obscure 
•rigtn,  who  was  made  governor  of  some  of  the 
Boman  provinces.  He  destroyed  himself,  &c. 
Tacit.  6,  .^nn.  39. Syhanus,  a  man  of  con- 
sular dignity,  who  brought  to  Vespasian  a  body 

of  600  Dalmatians. A  friend  of  Otiio. 

vPopuLoNiA,  or  PoPDLAMiUM,  a  town  of  Etro- 
ria,  near  Pisse,  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Sylla.  Strab,  6.— Ftrij.  JEn.  10,  v.  172  — 
Meloy  2,  c.  5.— P/in  S,  c.  6.  \ 

PoRATA,  a  river  of  Dacia,  now  Pruth^  fall- 
ing into  the  Danube  a  little  below  Axiopoli. 

FoRciA,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
commended  by  Cicero. A  daughter  of  Ca- 
to of  Uticaj  who  married  Bibulus,  and  after  his 


death,  Bnitas.    She  wai  remarkable  far  her 

prudence,  philosophy,  courage,  and  conjugal 
(endemets.  She  gave  herself  a  heavy  wound 
in  the  thigh,  to  see  with  what  fortitude  she 
could  bear  pain:  and  when  ber  husband  asked 
her  the  reason  of  it,  she  said  that  she  wished  to 
try  whether  she  bad  courage  enough  to  share 
not  only  his  bed,  but  to  partake  of  his  most 
hidden  secrets.  Brutus  was  astonished  at  her 
constancy,  and  no  longer  detained  from  her 
kuowieUge  the  conspiracy  which  he  and  maay 
other  illustrious  Romans  bad  formed  against  J« 
Cesar.  Porcia  wished  them  success,  and 
though  she  betray ea  tear,  and  fell  into  a  swooa 
the  day  that  ber  husband  was  goue  to  assasaio- 
ate  the  dictator,  yet  she  was  faithful  to  her 
promise,  and  dropped  nothing  which  might  al^ 
feet  the  situation  oi  the  conspirators.  When 
Brutus  was  dead,  she  refused  to  survive  hun, 
and  attempted  to  end  her  life  as  a  daughter  of 
Cato.  Her  friends  attempted  to  terrify  her; 
but  when  she  saw  that  every  weapon  was  re- 
moved from  her  reach,  she  swallowed  burning 
coals  and  died,  about  4'Z  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Valerius  Maxim  us  says,  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  her  husband's  conspiracy 
against  Cesar  when  she  gave  bersell  the  wound* 
Fat.  Max.  3,  c.  2, 1.  4,  c.  6.~P/ia.  in  BniL 
&c. 

Porcia  lex,  de  civitat^,  by  M.  Porcius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  463.  It  ordained  that  no 
magistrate  should  puuish  with  death,  or  scourge 
ivith  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when  condemned, 
but  only  permit  him  to  go  into  exile.  Satlwt* 
in  Cat. — Lit.  10. — dc.  pro  Rab. 

PoRciNA,  a  surname  of  the  orator  M.  M. 
Lepidus,  who  lived  a  little  before  Cicero's  age, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities.  Cic.  ad 
Her.  4,  c.  6. 

M.  PoRciDs  Latro,  a  celebrated  orator  who 
killed  himself  wben  lal>uuring   under  a  quar* 

tan  ague,  A.  U.  C.  750. ^Licinius,  a  Latin 

poet  during  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war, 
commended  for  the  elegance,  the  graceful  ease, 

and  happy  wit  of  bis  epigrams A  Roman 

senator  who  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

A  son  of  Cato  of  Utica,  given  much  to 

drinking. 

PokRDORAX,  one  of  the  40  Gaols  whom  Mi- 
thridates  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  re- 
main unburied  for  conspiring  against  him.  His 
mistress  at  Pergauius  buried  him  against  the 
orders  of  the  monarch.    J^lut.  de  Vert.  MtU. 

PoRJNA,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Paus.  I, 
c.  86 

PoRosELENE,  an  island  near  Lesbos.  StriA. 
13. y'ttn.  6,  c.  31. 

PoRpHTRiON,  a  son  of  Coelns  and  Terra,  one 
of  the  giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter. 
He  was  so  formidable,  that  Jupiter,  to  conquer 
him,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno,  and  while 
the  giant  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  wishes,  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  ovei-powered 
him.  Horut.  3,  od.  4.^^Mart.  13,  ep.  78.— 
Jipotlcd.  1,  c.  6. 

PoRFuf  Rjs,  a  name  of  the  island  Cythera. 

PoapHTRius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Tyre« 
He  studied  eloquence-  at  Alliens  under  Longinos, 
and  afterwards  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  p€r^ 
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ftct«d  hinself  under  PlotiiKifl.  Porphyry  wu  a 
man  of  uaiveraal  iQformatioD,  and,  aceordmg  to 
the  (estiiDOuy  of  tbe  aneienii,  be  excelled  bis 
eoDtemporariet  tn  tbe  knowledge  of  bitlory,  ma- 
thematicf,  mufic,  aM  philoaophy.  He  ez- 
prefied  bit  lentiments  witb  elegance  and  witb 
dignity,  and  wbile  other  pbiloitopberA  studied 
obtcuriiy  in  their  language,  bis  style  was  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  grace.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  tbe  study  of  magic,  which  he 
called  a  tbeoorgic  or  difine  operation.  The 
books  that  be  wrote  were  unmerous,  and  some 
of  bis  smaller  treatises  are  stilt  extant.  His 
most  eelcbrated  work,  which  is  now  lost,  was 
against  tbe  religion  of  Christ,  and  in  this  theo- 
logical contest,  he  appeared  so  formidable,  that 
most  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  bate  been 
employed  in  confuting  bis  arguments,  and  de- 
veloping tbe  falsehood  of  bis  assertions.  He 
'has  been  universally  called  the  greatest  enemy 
which  tbe  Christian  religion  bad,  and  indeed 
bis  doctrines  were  so  pernicious,  that  a  copy  of 
his  book  was  )mblicly  burnt  by  order  of  Theo- 
dosiutf,  A.  D.  S88.  Porphyry  resided  for  some 
time  in  Sicily,  and  died  at  tbe  advanced  age  of 
71,  A.  D.  304.  The  best  edition  of  his  life  of 
Pythagoras  is  thnt  of  Kuster,  4to.  Amst.  1707, 
that  of  his  treatise  De  abstineniUy  is  De  Rhoer. 
Traj.  ttd  Rben.  6vo.   1767,  and  that  De  Antro 

^mpAorum  is  8vo.  Traj.  ad  JRhen.  1766. 

A  Latin  poet  in  the  reigo  of  Constantino  the 
Great. 

PoRRiMA,  one  of  the  attendants  of  Carmente 
when  she  came  from  Arcadia.  OM.  1.  FaU, 
Y.  633. 

PoRSBNHA,  or  PoRsiNA,  a  king  of  Etruria, 
who  declared  war  agamst  the  Romans,  because 
they  ifefused  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne 
and  to  his  royal  privileges.  He  was  at  first 
successful,  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Poi^ 
senna  would  have  entered  the  gates  of  Rome, 
had  not  Codes  stood  at  tbe  head  of  a  bridge, 
and  supported  the  fary  of  the  whole  Eti'orian 
army,  while  His  companions  behind  were  cutting 
off*  the  communication  with  the  opposite  shore. 
This  act  of  bravery  astonished  Por^enna;  but 
when  he  had  seen  Mutius  Scsvola  enter  his 
camp  with  an  intention  to  murder  him,  and  when 
be  bad  seen  him  bnrn  his  hand  without  emotion, 
to  convince  him  of  his  fortitude  and  intrepidity, 
be  no  longer  dared  to  make  bead  against  a  peo- 
ple so  brave  and  so  generous.  He  made  a  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  never  after  supported  the 
elairos  of  Tarquin.  The  generosity  of  Porsen- 
na^s  behaviour  to  the  captives  was  admired  by 
tbe  Romans,  and  to  reward  his  humanity  they 
raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his  honour.  Lie.  2,  c. 
•,  &c.--P/u«.  in  Pvhlit.--FUn:  1,  a  10 — Ho- 
ral.  ep.  16 — Virg.  JEn.  8,  v  646. 

Porta  Capena,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  leads 

to  the  Appian  road.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  192. 

Aurelia,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  received  its 
■ame  (Vom  Aurelius,  a  consul  who  made  a  road 
Whieb  led  to  Pisa,  all  along  the  coast  of  Etruria. 
— — Asinaria  led  to  mount  Coeiius.   It  received 

its  name  from  the  family  of  the  Asinii. Car- 

mentalts  was  at  ttie  foot  of  the  capitol,  built  by 
Romulus.  It  was  afienviurds  called  Seder atUy 
becaoiM  the  300  Fabii  marched  through  when 


they  went  to  il^t  an  enemy,  and  were  killed 
near  the  river  Cremera. — -^anaalia  wia  near 

the  temple  of  Janus. Eaqoilina  was  aba 

called  MelU,  Taitrieo,  or  LibilsMensif^  and  all 
criminals  who  were  going  to  be  execated  gene- 
rally passed  tbroogh,  as  also  dead  bodies  srbich 
were  carried  to  be  bnmt  on  mount  Esqailiiras. 

Flamiflia,  called  alao   lliMMitaas,  was 

situate  between  the  capitol  and  mount  Qnirina- 
lis,  and  through  it  tbe  Ffaminian  road  pamed. 

Fontinalis  led  to  tbe  Campus  Martios.    It 

received  its  name  from  the  great  number  of 

fountains  that  were  near  it ^Navalis  vraa 

situate  near  Ihe  place  where  the  sbipt  came 

from  Ostia. Viminalis  was  near  mount  Vimi- 

oalis. Trigemina,  called  also  OsHenthy  led 

to  the  town  of  Ostia. Catalaria  was  near 

the  Carmentalis  Porta,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vi- 
minalis.  Collatina  reeeived  iu  name  from 

its  leading  to  Collatia. Collina,  called  also 

QmriiMits,  Jigonensis^  and  Saiarsa,  was  near 
Quirinalis  Mons.  Aooibal  rode  up.to  diis  gate 
and  threw  a  spear  into  Ae  city.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  at  the  death  of  Roaralvs  there  were 
only  three  or  four  gates  at  Rome,  bat  tbe  nam- 
ber  was  increased,  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
there  were  37,  when  tbe  cireomfereoce  of  the 
walls  was  13  miles  and  200  paces. 

Portia  and  Portids.     [fid.  Porcia  and 
Porcius.] 

PoRTMOs,  a  town  of  Enbma.    DemMth.^^ 
PUn.  3,  c.  6. 

PoRTVMNALiA,  festivals  of  Portttmans  at 
Rome,  celebrated  on  tbe  17tb  of  Angoat,  ia  a 
very  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  oa  the 
borders  of  tbe  Tiber,  (hid.  Fut.  6»  v.  647.^ 
Farro  de  L.  L,  b^  c.  3. 
PoRTUMNcs,  a  sea  deHy.  [Fsd.  Metieerta.] 
PoRus,  the  god  of  plenty  at  Rome.   He  was 

son  of  Metis  or  Prudence.    PUdo. A  king 

of  India,  when  Alexander  Invaded  Asia.  The 
conqueror  of  Darius  ordered  bim  to  oaaie  aad 
pay  hornage  to  him  as  a  dependant  prince.  Po- 
ms scorned  his  commands,  and  dedared  be 
would  go  and  meet  him  on  tbe  frontiers  of  hit 
kiugiom  sword  in  hand,  and  immediately  he 
marched  a  large  army  to  the  banka  of  (be  Hj- 
daspes.  The  stream  of  tbe  river  iras  rapid; 
but  Alexander  crossed  it  in  the  obaearily  af  tbe 
night,  and  defeated  one  of  tbe  sons  sf  Ibe  In- 
dian monarch.  Porus  himself  renewed  the 
battle,  but  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians  pre- 
vailed, and  tjie  Indian  prince  retired,  eovered 
with  wounds,  on  the  back  of  oneiif  bis  elepbaaH, 
Alexander  sent  one  of  tbe  kinga  of  India  (o  de- 
mand him  to  surrender,  but  Poras  killed  iha 
messenger,  exclaiming,  is  not  (bis  tlie  voiee  of 
tbe  wretch  who  has  abandoned  his  eonnliy  ?  nal 
when  he  at  last  was  prevailed  upon  to  eonc 
before  the  conqueror,  he  approached  him  aa  aa 
equal.  Alexander  demanded  of  him  bow  br 
wished  to  be  treated;  Uke  nkitkg,  replied  Ibc 
Indian  monarch.  This  magnanimous  anawer  si 
pleased  the  Macedonian  conquerory  that  be  aat 
only  restored  him  his  dominions,  but  be  m- 
creased  his  kin^om  by  the  conquest  of  new 
provinces;  and  Porus,  in  ackziowledgaaeBf  af 
such  generosity  and  benevolence,  became  ame  ei 
the  mo^t  faithful  and  attached  friends  af  Alex 
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■nder,  tnd  nefer  Tiolated  the  Msnrances  of 
peace  which  he  had  giveo  him.  Porus  is  repre- 
Bented  a«  a  man  of  ttDCommoD  stature,  greskt 
strength,  and  proportionable  dignity.  Plut.  in 
Jlex.^PkUostr.  2,  c.  10— Curt.  8,  c.  8,  &c. 

— ClauiL  ConS'  Honor.  4. Another  king  of 

India  in  the  reign  of  Alexander.- A  king  of 

Babylon. 

PSsiDSs,  an  eunuch  and  freed-man  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  rose  to  honours  by  the 
favour  of  his  roaster.     Juv.  14,  t.  94. 

PosinioM,  a  promontory  and  town  of  Ionia, 

where  Neptune  had  a  temple.     Strab.  14. 

A  town  of  Syria  below  Libanus.     Plin.  5,  c. 

JO. A  town  near  the  Strymou,  on  the  boi^ 

ders  of  Macedonia.     Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

PosiDON,  a  name  of  Neptune  among  the 
Greeks. 

PosiDONiA,  a  town  of  Lucania,  better  known 
bj  the  name  of  Pteslum.    [Vid,  Psstum.] 

PosiDONiDM,  a  town  or  temple  of  Neptune, 
near  Caenis  m  Italy,  where  the  straits  of  Sicilj[ 
are  narrowest,  and  scarce  a  mile  distant  from 
the  opposite  shore. 

•  PosiDONius,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea.  He 
lived  at  Rhodes  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cultivating  the 
frieodship  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  he  died  in 
his  84tb  year.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  na- 
.tare  of  the  gods,  and  also  attempted  to  measure 
the  circumference  of  the  earth;  he  accounted 
for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and 
calculated  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  to  be 
400  stadia,  nearly  agreeing  to  the  ideas  of  the 

moderns.  Cic.  Tusc  5,  c.  SI,— -Strab.  14. 

Another  philosopher,  born  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt. 

Posio,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  an 
history  of  the  Amazons.  , 

PosTHVHiA,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  adul- 
tery and  acquitted-— —The  wife  of  Servius 

Salpieius.     Cie.  ep. A  daugliter  of  SyUa. 

PosTBDMius  Albinus,  a  roan  who  sutfercd 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  against  whom 

be  had  been  sent  with  an  army. A  writer  at 

lELome  whom  Cato  ridiculed  for  composing  an 
bistoiy  in  Greek,  and  afterwards  offering  apolo- 
gies for  the  inaccuracy  and  inelegance  of  his 

expressions Tubero,  a  master  of  horse  to 

the  dictator  i£milius  Mamercus.  He  was  him- 
self made  dictator  in  the  war  which  the  Ro- 
mans waged  against  the  Volsci,  and  he  punish- 
ed his  son  with  death  for  fighting  against  his 
orders,  A.  U.  C.  312.  lAv.  4,  c.  23— — Spu- 
rios,  a  consul  sent  against  the  Samnites.  He 
vrns  taken  in  an  ambush  by  Pontius  the  enemy's 
general,  and  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
with  all  his  army.  He  sav.ed  his  life  by  a  shame- 
ful treaty,  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he 
persuaded  the  Romans  not  to  reckon  as  valid 
the  engagements  he  had  made  with  the  enemy, 
as  it  was  witliout  their  advice.  He  was  given 
up  to  the  enemy  because  he  could  not  perform 
his  engagements;  but  he  was  released  by  Pon- 
tius for  his  generous  and  patriotic  behaviour. 

Aulas,  a  dictator  who  defeated  the  Latins 

And  the  Volsci. Tubertus,  another  dictator, 

^vbo  defeated  the  £qui  and  Yohci.. Lucius, 

a  consul  sent  against  the  Samni(e8.>— — A  gene- 


ral who  defeated  the  Sabines,  and  who  was  the 

first  who  obtained  an  ovation. A  man  poi« 

soned  by  his  wife A  general  who  conquered 

the  iEqui,  and  who  was  stoned  by  the  army, 
because  he  refused  to  divide  the  promised  spoils, 

Flor,  22. Lucius,  a  Roman  consul,  who  was 

defeated  by  the  Boii.  He  was  left  among  the 
slain,  and  his  head  was  cat  off  from  his  body, 
and  carried  in  triumph  by  the  barbarians  into 
their  temples,  where  they  made  with  the  scull 
a  sacred  vessel  to  offer  libations  te  their  gods. 
Marcus  Crassus  Latianus,  an  ofiiccr  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  Gaul,  A.  D-  260.  He  reign- 
ed with  great  popularity,  and  gained  the  afle&- 
tion  of  his  subjects  by  his  humanity  and  mode^ 
ration.  He  took  his  son  of  the  same  nante  as 
a  colleague  on  the  throne.  They  were  both 
assassinated  by  their  soldiers,  after  a  reign  of 

six  years Megilthus,  a  consul  against  tha 

Samnites  and  Tarentiues Quintus,  a  man 

put  to  death  by  Antony. A  soothsayer  in  the 

age  of  Sylla Spurius,  an  enemy  of  Tib. 

Gracchus. Albas,  a  Roman  decemvir,  sent 

to  Athens  (o  collect  the  most  salutary  laws  of 

Solon,  &c.    lAv,  3,  c.  31 Sylvius,  a  son  of 

£neas  and  Sylvia. 

PosTVERTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  paiiS'ul  travails  of  women.  Ond. 
Fast.  1,  V.  633. 

PosTFMiA  yiA,  a  Roman  road  about  the  towB 
of  Uostilia. 

PosTUMius.     [Vid.  Posthumiuf).] 

PoTAMiDKS,  nymphs  who  presided  over  rtvem 
and  fountams,  as  their  name  (To7a/uo(,.^uinitf) 
implies. 

roTAMov,  a  philosppher  of  Alexandria,  In 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  several  trea- 
tises, and  confined  himself  to  the  doctrines  of 
no  particular  sect  of  philosophers. 

PoTAMOB,  a  town  of  Attica  near  Sunium. 
Strab  9. 

PoTEKTiA,  a  town  of  Picenum.  IJ».  38,  c. 
44. 

PothTkus,  an  eunuch  tutor  to  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt.  He  advised  the  monarch  to  murder 
Pompey,  when  be  claimed  his  protection  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  stirred  up  com- 
motions in  Alexandria,  wheu  Cssnr  came  there, 
upon  which  the  conqueror  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.    Luean.  8,  v.  483,  I.  10,  v.  95. 

PoTHOs,  4»ne  of  the  deities  of  the  Samothra- 
cians.     Plin.  36,  c.  5. 

PoTiDAA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 
the  peninsula  of  Palleoe.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Corinthian  colony,  and  became  tributary  to  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
took  it  The  conqueror  gave  it  to  the  Qlyn- 
thians  to  render  them  more  attached  to  his  in- 
terest. Cassander  repaired  and  enlarged  it, 
and  called  it  Cassandriaf  a  name  tvhieh  it  still 
preserves,  and  which  has  given  occasion  to  Livy 
to  say,  that  Cassander  was  the  original  founder 
of  that  city.  liv.  44,  c.  U.—DemosUi.  OiytUA. 
—Strab.  7.— Paw.  6,  c.  23.-.Jtfete,  2,  c.  2. 

PoTiDANiA,  a  town  of  ^tolia.  Lin.  28,  c.  8. 

PoTiNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
oyer  children's  potions.     Forro. . 

PoTiTius.    [FW.  Pinarius.] 

PoTvuB,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where  Bacchus 
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kfid  a  (emple.  The  Potoiant,  baring  onee  mur- 
dered tbe  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered  bj 
the  oracle,  to  appease  bis  reseDtmeat,  yearly  to 
offer  00  his  altars  a  yoang  man.  This  annato- 
ral  sacrifice  was  continued  for  some  years,  till 
Bacchus  himself  substituted  a  goat,  from  which 
circumstance  he  received  the  appellation  of 
JSEgobolvi  and  JEgnphagw.  There  was  here  a 
fountain  whose  waters  made  horses  run  mad  as 
•000  as  they  were  touched.  I'here  were  also 
here  certain  goddesses  called  Potniades^  on 
whose  altars,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  victims  were  sacrificed.  It  was  also 
usual,  at  a  ceruin  season  of  the  year,  to  con- 
duct into  the  grove,  young  pigs,  which  were 
found  tbe  following  year  in  tbe  graves  of  Do- 
dona.  The  mares  of  Po'nis  destroyed  tbeir 
master  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus. •  [Vid.  Glau- 
cus.]  Paw.  9,  c.  8— Fity.  G.  S,  v.  267.— 
Milan,  v.  H,  15,  c  26. \  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, whose  pastures  gave  madness  to  asses, 
according  to  Pliny. 

Practiitm,  0  town  and  small  river  of  Asia 
Minor  on  the  Hellespont. 

Pracia,  a  courtezan  at  Rome,  who  influenc- 
ed Cethegus,  ant!  procured  ARia  as  a  consular 
province  for  Lucuilus.     Pl%U.  in  Luc. 

PajENESTB,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  21  miles 
from  Rome,  built  by  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses 
mnd  Circe,  or  according  to  others  by  CaecuiuA 
the  son  of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Fortune  there  with  two  famous  images,  rs 
also  an  oracle,  which  wn«  lung  in  ^reat  repute. 
Qe.  df  Oiv.  2,  c.  41  —Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  680.— 
HortA.  3,  od.  4 — 8(af    1,  Sylv  3,  v.  80. 

Prabos,  a  small  town,  of  Crete,  destroyed  in 
a  civil  war  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  cities. 

Prssti,  a  nation  of  India.     Curt.  9,  c  6. 

Prjetor,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  at 
Rome.  Tbe  office  of  Pi-aetor  was  first  instituted 
A.  U.  C.  388,  by  tbe  senators,  who  wished  by 
Bomo'  new  honour  to  compensate  for  the  Iosh  of 
the  consulship,  of  which  the  plebeians  had  claim- 
ed a  share.  The  pnetor  received  his  name  a 
ffcttwido.  Only  one  was  originally  elected,  and 
another  A.  U.  C.  601.  One  of  them  was  totally 
employed  in  administering  justice  among  the 
citizens,  whence  he  was  called  prxtor  urfranw; 
and  the  other  appointed  judges  in  all  causes 
which  related  to  foreigners.  In  the  year  of  Rome 
620,  two  more  praetors  were  created  to  assist  the 
consul  in  the  government  of  tbe  provinces  of  Si- 
cily and  Sardinia,  which  had  been  lately  con- 
quered, and  two  more  when  Spain  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  Romi^n  province,  A.  U.  C 
661.  Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more,  and 
Julius  Cfcsar  increased  the  number  to  10,  and 
afterwards  to  16,  and  the  second  triumvirate  to 
64.  After  this  their  numbers  fluctuated,  being 
lometimes  18,  16,  or  12,  (ill,  in  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their 
oambers  were  reduced  to  three.  In  his  public 
capacity  the  prctor  administered  justice,  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  widows  and  orphans,  presid- 
ed at  the  celebration  of  public  festivals,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  consul  assembled  or  pro- 
rogued the  senate  as  he  pleased.  He  also  exhib- 
ited shows  to  the  people,  and  in  the  festivals  of 
the  Booa  Dea,  where  namalci  were  pennitted 


to  appear,  his  wife  presided  over  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  matrons.  Feasts  were  announced  and 
proclaimed  by  him,  and  he  had  the  power  to 
make  and  repeal  laws,  if  it  met  with  tbe  appro- 
bation of  the  senate  and  people.  The  quaestors 
were  subject  to  him,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
consuls,  he  appeared  at  tbe  head  of  the  armies, 
and  in  the  ci^  he  kept  a  register  of  all  the  Ireed- 
men  of  Rome,  with  the  reasons  for  which  they 
had  received  tbeir  freedom  In  the  provinces 
the  Prietors  appeared  with  great  pomp,  six  lie- 
tors  with  the  fasces  walked  before  tbem,  and 
when  the  empire  was  increased  by  cooqaests, 
they  divided  like  the  consols  their  govenmen^ 
and  provinces 'were  given  them  by  lot.  When 
the  year  of  their  prsetorship  was  elapsed,  tbej 
wer^  called  proprators,  if  tbey  still  continued  at 
the  bead  of  the  province.  At  Rome  &e  praeton 
appeared  also  with  much  pomp,  two  licton  pre- 
ceded tbem,  they  wore  theprsffJcCa,  or  the  white 
robe  with  purple  bonlers,  they  sat  in  curule 
ehairs,  and  tbeir  tribunal  was  distinguished  by  a 
sword  and  a  spear,  while  they  administered  jat- 
tice.  Tbe  tribunal  was  called  praUriwn.  When 
they  rode  they  appeared  on  white  horses  at 
Rome,  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  praetoc 
who  appointed  judges  to  try  A»reign  ceases,  was 
called  prator  peregriwiu.  Tbe  prasiors  CereaUs^ 
appointed  by  Julius  Csesar,  were  employed  ia 
providing  corn  and  provisions  for  the  city.  Tbcj 
were  on  that  account  often  called /rumenfam. 

Pretoria,  a  town  of  Dacia.  now  Cronskutt. 
Another,  now  .^ousf,  in  Piedmont 

I'ratorius,  a  name  ironically  applied  to  As 
SemproniuR  Rufus,  because  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  solicitations  for  the  praetorship,  as  being 
too  dissolute  and  luxurious  in  hi«  manners.  He 
ivas  the  first  who  bad  a  stork  brought  to  hia  ta- 
ble.    Horat.  2,  Sal.  2,  v.  60. 

Pratutium,  a  town  of  Picenom.  RaL  15,  r. 
568— Lt«  22,  c.  9,  1.  27,  c.  43. 

Prasiakk,  now  Verdant^  a  large  island  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Indus.     Ptin.  6,  c.  20. 

Pra$ias,  a  lake  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.  Hernial,  5, 
c.  17. 

Prasii,  a  nation  of  India  in  Alezaoder's  age. 
Cwrt.  9,  c.  2. 

Pratellia  lex,  was  enacted  by  Pkateliim 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  398,  to  curb  and  check 
the  ambitious  views  of  men  who  were  lately  ad- 
vanced in  the  state.     Liv  7,  c.  16. 

Pratinas,  a  Greek  poet  of  Phlins,  contem- 
porary with  iCschyhis  He  was  the  first  amoog 
the  Ureeks  who  composed  satires,  which  wtm 
represented  as  farces.  Of  these  S2  were  acted, 
as  also  18  of  his  tragedies,  one  of  which  only  ob- 
tained the  poetical  prize.  Some  of  his  venes 
arc  extant,  quoted  oy  Athenaens    Paua.  2,  c  13. 

PraxaoCras,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  pub- 
lished an  history  of  the  kings  of  hit  owe  coaatiy. 
He  was  then  only  19  years  old,  and  three  yeas 
after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Constantioe  the  GimL 
He  had  also  written  the  life  of  Alezaoder,  all 
now  lost 

Praxiai,  a  celebrated  itatiiaiT  of  Aflicai. 
Pam.  10,  c.  18. 

PraxidXmai,  a  ftmoos  ttUefe  of  fgna. 
Pam.  6,  c  18. 
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'  PiuxidXcb,  a  goddess  among  the  Grtekj^,  who 
presided  o? er  the  execatioD  of  eoteq^rizes,  and 
who  punished  all  evil  actions.    I*aus.  9,  c.  S3. 

PraxIla,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Sicyon,  who  flour* 
ished  about  492  years  before  Christ  Paus.  S, 
c.  IS. 

PraxiphInes,  a  Rhodian,  who  wrote  a  learn- 
ed comaieutai7  on  the  obscure  passages  of  So- 
phocles.  -An  historian.     Diog. 

Praxis,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Megara. 
Fam.  1,c.  43. 

PRAxiT£i.Es,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Magna 
Grscia,  who  flourished  about  324  yeai*s  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  chiefly  worked  on  Parian 
marble,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  whiteness 
He  carried  his  art  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  was  so  happy  in  copying  nature,  that  bis 
statues  seemed  to  be  animated.    The  most  fa- 
mous of  his  pieces  waft  a  Cupid  which  he  gave 
to  Phryne.     This  celebrated  courtezan,  who 
wished  to  have  the  best  of  all  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles,  and  who  could  not  depend  upon  her 
^^^wn  judgment  in  the  choice,  alarmed  the  sculp- 
tor, by  telling  him  bis  bouse  was  oo£re.  Praxi- 
teles upon  this  showed  his  eagerness  to  save  his 
Cupid  from  the  flames,  above  all  his  other  pie- 
ces; bat  Phryne  restrained  his  fears,  and  by  dis- 
covering her  artifice,  obtained  the  favourite  sta- 
tue.   The  sculptor  employed  his  chisel  in  mak- 
ing a  statue  of  this  beautiful  courtezan,  which 
was  dedicated  in  Ute  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
placed  between  the  statues  of  Archidamus,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  Philip,  king  of  Macedoo.     tie 
also  made  a  statue  of  Venus,  at  the  request  of 
the  people  of  Cos,  and  gave  them  their  choice 
of  the  guddew,  either  naked  or  veiled.  The  for- 
mer was  superior  to  the  other  in  beauty  and  per- 
fection, but  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  preferred  the 
latter.    The  Cnidians,  who  did  not  wish  to  pa- 
tronise modesty  and  decorum  with  the  same  ea- 
gerness as  the  people  of  Cos,  (jougbt  the  naked 
Venus,  and  it  was  so  universally  esteemed,  that 
Nicomcdes  king  of  Bithynia,  offered  the  Coidi- 
ans,  to  pay  an  enormous  debt,  under  which  they 
laboured,  if  they  would  give  him  their  favourite 
statue.     This  oflfer  was  aot  accepted.     The  fa- 
mous Cupid  was  bought  of  the  Thespians  by 
€aios  Caesar,  and  catried  to  Rome,  but  Clau- 
dius restored  it  to  them,  and  Nero  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  it.     Pous.  1,  c.  40,  t.  8, 
C.  9.— Piin.  7,  c.  34  and  36. 

pRAXiTHKA,  a  daughter  of  Phrasimus  and 
Diogeoea.  She  married  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  by  whom  she  had  Cecrops,  Pandarus, 
and  Metion,  and  four  daughters,  Procris,  Cre- 
osa,  Chthonia,  and  Orithyia.  JlpoUod.  3,  c.  15. 

A  daughter  of  Thestius,  mother  of  some 

children  by  Hercules.  Id.  2,  c.  7. A  daugh- 
ter of  Erechtheus  sacrificed  by  order  of  the  ora* 
cle« 

PREI.IU8,  a  lake  in  Toscany,  now  Castiglume. 
Cie.  MU,  tl^Plin,  3,  c.  5. 

Prbsbon,  a  son  of  Phryzus,  father  of  Cly- 
flienofl.— — A  SOD  of  Clytodora  and-Minyas,  also 
bore  the  same  name.    Pons.  9,  c.  34  and  37. 
Prbug2nb8,  a  son  of  Agener.    Pons.  8,  c. 
9,  I.  7,  c.  18  and  £0. 

pRBXAirss,  a  Persian  who  put  Smerdis  to 


death,  by  order  of  king  Cambyses.   HeroHct.  3, 
c.  30. 

PriamSdeb,  fl  patronymic  applied  to  Paris  as 
being  sou  of  Priam.  It  is  also  given  to  Hector, 
Deiphobus,  and  alt  the  other  childreu  of  the 
Trojan  monarch.  Otid.  Htn>id.--Virg.  JSBn. 
3,  V.  896. 

pRiAMDs,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Laomedon,  by  Stryrao,  railed  Plaeia  by  some. 
When  Hercules  took  the  city  of  Troy  [Vid. 
Laomedon]  Priam  was  in  the  number  of  his  pri- 
soners, but  his  sister  Hesione  redeemed  hifD 
from  captivity,  and  he  exchanged  his  original 
name  of  Podarces  for  that  of  FHam.  which  sig- 
nifies bought  or  ransomed.  [  Vid.  Podarces.]  He 
was  also  placed  on  his  father's  throne  by  Her- 
cules, and  he  employed  himself  with  well  direct- 
ed diligence  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and  embel- 
lishing the  city  of  Troy.     He  had  married,  by 
his  father^s  orders,  Arisba,  whom  now  be  divorc- 
ed tor  Hecuba,  the  daughtciif  of  Dimas,  or  Ci»- 
seos,  a  neighbouring  prince.    He  bad  by  Heca- 
ba  17  children,  aecordiug  to  Cicero,  or  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  19;  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
are  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Heienus,  Pam* 
mon,  Polites,   Aotiphus,  Hipponous,    Troilut; 
Creusa,   Laodice,   Polyxcna,  and   Cassandra. 
Besides  these  he  had  many  others  by  concubines. 
Their  names,  according  to  Apollodonis,    are 
Melanipus,   Gorg>'thion,    Philvmon,  Giaucus, 
Agatbon,  Evagoras,  Hip|>othous,  Chersidamus, 
Hippodamas,  Mestor,  Atas,  Dorcylus,  Dryopt, 
Lycaon,  Astygonos,  Bias,  Evander,  Chromius, 
Telestas,  Melius,  Cebrion,  Laodocus,  Idomeoe* 
us,  Archemachus,  Ecbephron.  Hyperion,  AseiH 
nius,  Arrhetus,  Democoon,  Dejoptes,  Echemon, 
Clovius,  ^gioueus,  Hjpirycbus,  Lisitbous,  Po- 
lymedoi),   Medusa,   Lysamache,   Medesicasta, 
and  Aristodeme   After  he  bad  reigned  for  some 
time  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expies«ied 
a  desire  to  recover  his  sister  Hesione,  whom 
Hercules  had  carried  into  Greece,  and  married 
to  Telamon  his  friend.    To  carry  this  plan  into 
execution,  Priam  manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he 
gave  the  command  to  his  sou,  Paris,  with  orders 
to  bring  back  Hesione.    Paris,  to  whom  tha 
goddess  of  beauty  had  promised  the  fairest  wo- 
man in  the  world,  [  Vid.  Paris]  neglected  in 
some  measure  his  father's  Injunctions,  and  as  if 
to  make  reprisals  upon  the  Greeks,  he  carried 
away  Helen  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, during  the  absence  of  her  husband.    Priam 
beheld  this  with  satisfaction,  and  he  countenan- 
ced his  son  by  receiving  in  his  palace  the  wife  of 
the  king  of  Sparta.  This  rape  kindled  the  flames 
of  war;  all  the  suitors  of  Helen,  at  the  request 
of  Menelaus,  [Fu(.  Menelaus]  assembled  to 
revenge  the  violence  offered  to  his  bed,  and  a 
fleet,  according  to  some,  of  140  ships  under  the 
command  of  the  69  chiefs  that  furnished  them, 
set  sail  for  Troy.    Priam  might  have  averted 
the  impending  blow  by  the  restoration  of  Helen; 
but  this  he  refused  to  do,  when  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Greeks  came  to  him,  and  he  immediately 
raised  an  army  to  defend  himself.    Troy  was 
soon  besieged,  frequent  skirmishes  took  place, 
in  which  the  success  was  various,  and  the  ad- 
vantages on  both  sides  inconsiderable.    The 
siege  was  cootinncd  fotj^^i^f^^^^f^  and 
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FrHMQ  bsd  tke  miifbrtQne  to  tee  tiift  gre«|t$t 

Eirt  of  bis  cbiYdren  massacred  by  the  enemy, 
ector,  the  eldest  of  tbese,  was  the  only  one 
vpoo  wbom  DOW  the  Trojaos  looked  for  proteo- 
tton  and  sappori ;  but  be  sooo  fell  a  taeri6ee  to 
.his  own  courage,  and  was  kUleU  by  Achilles. 
Priam  severely  felt  his  loss,  and  as  he  iored  him 
with  the  greatest  teodemeis,  he  wished  to  ran- 
som his  body  which  was  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
.T^e  gods,  acconiing  to  Homer,  mierested  them- 
v^ves  in  favour  of  old  Priam.  Achilles  was 
prevailed  upen  by  his  mother,  the  goddess  The* 
tis,  to  restore  Hec-lor  to  Priam,  and  the  king  of 
Troy  paned  throngb  the  Grecian  camp  condiictr 
ad  by  M eccory  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  who 
iritb  his  rod  had  made  him  inviBible.  The  meet- 
ing ef  Priam  and  Achilles  was  solemn  and  af- 
fcclMig,  the  conqueror  paid  to  the  Trojan  mo- 
narch that  attention  and  reverence  which  was 
d^e  lo  his  dignity,  his  years  and  his  mitfoirlunes, 
and  ]?riam  in  a  soppliant  manner  addressed  the 
prince  whose  favours  be  cJainiedi  and  kissed  the 
hands  that  had  robbed  him  of  the  greatest  and 
like  best  of  his  children-  Achilles  was  moved  by 
his  tears  and  entreaties,  he  restored  Hector,  and 
permitted  Priam  a  truce  of  12  days  for  the  fane* 
ral  of  his  son.  Some  tim<i  after  Troy  was  be* 
frayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by  An  tenor 
and  .£neas,  and  Priam  upon  this  resolved  to  die 
in  the  defence  of  his  country.  He  put  on  his 
armour  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Greeks,  but 
Hecuba  by  her  tears  and  entreaties  detained  him 
near  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  whither  she  had  fled 
fiw  protection.  While  Priam  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  wife,  Polites,  one  of  his  sons,  fled 
also  to  the  altar  before  Neoptolemus,  who  pur- 
sued him  with  fury  Polites,  wounded  and  over- 
come, fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  and 
the  aged  father,  fired  with  indignation,  vented 
the  aaost  bitter  invectives  against  the  Greek, 
who  paid  no  regard  to  4he  sanctity  of  altars  and 
temples,  and  raising  bis  spear  darted  it  upon 
him.  The  spear,  hurled  by  the  feeble  hand  of 
Priam,  touched  the  buckler  of  Neoptolemus,  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  irritated  the  son  of 
Achilles,  he  seized  the  gray  hairs  of  Priam,  and, 
without  compassion  or  reverence  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  bis 
,  breast  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  the  mutilated 
body  was  left  among  the  heaps  of  slain.  DUtyS' 
Cnt.  1,  &c.— i>ores  Pkryg.-^Hendot.  2,  e. 

ISO.— Pou}.  10,  c.  fn.^Homer,  11  22,  &c 

£ur^.  in  TVood.— Ofe.  r«fc.  1,  c.  S6.--.Q. 
Smym.  l.^-Virg.  M^,  2,  v.  607,  kc-^Horai, 
Od:  10,  V.  U.^Hffsin.  iUi.  IIO.—Q.  C«ia6er. 
15,  T.  226. 

PriIpus,  a  deity  among  the  aaeients,  who 
presided  over  gardens,  and  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion in  the  sexes.  He  was  son  of  Venus  by 
Mercury  or  Adonis;  or  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  by  Bacchus.  The  goddess 
of  beauty,  who  waa  enamoured  of  Bacchus, 
went  to  meet  him  as  he  returned  victorious 
I  rem  his  Indian  expedition,  and  by  him  she  had 
Priapns,  who  was  bom  at  Laropsacos.  Pri- 
apos  was  so  deformed  in  all  his  limbs,  partica- 
lariy  the  genitals,  by  means  of  Jano,  who  had 
assisted  at  the  delivery  of  Venus,  that  the  mo- 
ther, ashamed  to  haTe^reo  birth  ta  laeh  a 


ifls  to  be  expoaed  as  the 

mi>untains.  His  life,  however,  waapreaarvad 
by  shepherds,  and  be  received  the  naase  of 
Priapus  propUr  de/brmstet«m  if  wumkri  vhilu 
magiiiudinem.  He  soon  becasae  aihvoarite 
of  die  people  of  Lampsacus,  but  he  was  expelled 
by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  freedom 
he  took  with  their  wives.  This  violence  waa 
punished  by  the  son  of  Venus,  and  wheu  the 
Lampsaceniaos  had  been  afflicted  with  a  dis- 
ease in  the  genitals,  Priapus,  was  recalled,  and 
temples  erected  to  bis  honour.  Festivals  were 
also  celebrated,  and  the  people,  naturally  idle 
and  indolent,  gave  themselves  ap  to  every  laa- 
civioosness  and  imparity  during  the  celehratioo. 
His  worships  was  also  iatroduced  in  Itome;  but 
the  Romans  revered  him  more  as  a  god  of 
orchards  and  gardens,  than  as  the  patron  of  li- 
centiousness. A  crown  painted  vrith  dilfereiit 
colours  was  offered  to  him  in  ttie  spring,  and 
in  the  summer  a  garland  of  ears  of  corn.  An 
ass  was  generally  sacrificed  to  him,  becaose 
that  animal  by  its  braying  awoke  the  nymph 
Lotis,  to  whom  Priapus  was  going  to  ofler  vio- 
lence. He  is  generally  represented  with  an  b» 
man  face  and  the  ears  of  a  gr.at;  be  holds  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  temlles  birds, 
as  also  a  club  to  drive  away  thieves,  and  a 
scythe  to  prune  the  trees  hnd  cat  down  com. 
He  was  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 
and  sometimes  with  laurel,  or  rocket.  The 
last  of  these  plants  n  sacred  to  him,  and  it  ia 
said  to  raise  the  passions  and  exdte  love. 
Priapus  is  often  disUnguished  by  the  epithet  ^ 
pfMliits^faseimUf  AyjAaUuSt  ormfter,  or  rvM- 
eimdtis,  which  are  all  expressive  of  his  de- 
formity. Calutt,  ep.  19  and  20.  si  Cohmm,  2. 
ds  CttUhert-^Horat.  1,  sat.  I.— Tifrvll.  1.  ef. 
1,  V.  IS.—Orid.  FaH.  1,  v.  415,  1.  6,  v  919. 
—Virg,  Eel,  7,  V.  S3,  6.  4,  v.  ill.—Aiif;.  9.* 

c.  91.— fij/gtn.  fab.  190.— Diod,  1. A  town 

of  .Asia  Minor,  near  Lampsaeiis,  now  Carahoa. 
Priapus  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  aad 
ftoffi  him  the  town  received  its  name,  becaase 
he  had  taken  refuge  there  when  baniAed 
from   Lampsacus.     Slrab, — 12.— Pitis.  5,  c. 

S2 — Melay  1,  c.  19. An  island  nearEpha- 

stts.     Flin.  5,  c.  31. 

Priene,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Mtnar  «t 
the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  twelve  in- 
dependent cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to  Biai, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  (^  Chreeee.  it  had 
been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony.  Pans.  1,  c 
S,  i.  8,  c.  24.— Str«6.  12. 

Prima,  a  daughter  of  Romnliis  and  i 

pRiow,  a  place  at  Carthage. 

Priscianus,  a   celebrated 
Athens,  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  JasthtiaB. 

Pris^illa,  a  woman  praised  for  her  eoajtt- 
gal  afihction  by  Statins,  5  Syh.  1. 

Priscus  Srrvilivs,  a  dictator  at  ttmub  wke 

defeated  the  Veientes  and  the  Fidenalca. A 

surname  of  the  elder  Tarqnin  bang  of  ] 
[FitL  Tarquinius.]— »A  governor  of 
broiher  to  the  emperor  Philip.  Ha  [ 
himself  emperor  in  Macedonia  when  he  vasim- 
formed  of  his  brothel's  death,  bat  he  waa  aaoai 
after  conquered  aad  put  to  death  by  nsifima. 
Philip's  nunderer.— ^A  fnesd  ef  the  i 
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^verw.*—- A  Aiettd  of  tbe  «EB|peror  Jiditiv 
aliBMt  nunlered  by  the  p«ptt!aee^^— — Uelti- 
diut,  a  qutestor  ia  Aehaia  during  tbe  rtign  of 
Nero,  reniArkable  Ibr  hit  iadependlent  spirit, 

&c.     7«ct<.  tfiff.  4«  c.  6.— Jiioenei An 

officer  under  VitelUus. One  of  the  empenik' 

Adrian's  friends A   friend   of  ]>naiciun. 

■  An  orator  whose  dissipated  and  luicaridus 
maoners  Horace  ridicules^  1  >S«rf.  7,  v.  9.  • 

Pristis,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ships  that  en- 
gaged in^the  naval  combat  which  was  exhibited 
by  iEoeai  at  tbeaaaiversaryof  his  father's  death. 
She  was  commanded  by  Mnestbeni.  Virg. 
•Sn- 1,  V.  116. 

FaiYERNus,  a  RutuUaa,  killed  by  Capys  in 
the  wart  between  ^neas  and  Tarnut.  Virg. 
JEn.  9,  T.  576. 

PaivsaMuM}  now  Ptpcmo  FeeeMo,  a  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Italy  whose  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed Pri»ematn.  It  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Uv.  8»  c.  10.— Fiijf.  JEii.  11,  V.  640.— Cic.  I. 
Dw,  43. 

v  PftoBA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Probns. 

A  Woman  who  oponed  the  gates  of  Rome  to  the 

\Probub,  M.  Aurelius  Severns,  a  native  of 
Sinfllnii)  in  Pannoaja.  His  father  was  origi- 
nally a  gardener,  who  by  entering  the  army 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  mililMj  tribune.  His  son 
•btaiaed  the  same  office  in  the  :22d  year  of  his 
age,  and  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  probity,  his  valour,  his  intrepidity,  *modera- 
Itoti,  and  clemency,  that  at  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Tacitus,  he  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  by  the  voluntary  and  uninfluenced 
eboice  of  bis  soldien.  H  is  election  was  univei^ 
aally  apprbved  by  the  Rttman  senate  and  \ht 
people;  and  Probus,  strengthened  on  his  throne 
by  the  affection  and  attachment  of  his  subjects, 
marched  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  in  Gaul 
and  Germany.  Several  battles  were  Iboght, 
aad  after  he  had  leA  400,000  barbarians  dead 
in  the  field,  Probos  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Sannatians.  The  same  success  aiteiuled  him, 
•od  after  he  had  queHed  and  terrified  to  peace 
the  namereus  barbarians  of  the  north,  he 
auwdied  through  Syria  against  the  Blemmyes 
io  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt.  The  Blem- 
myes were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
the  military  character  of  tiie  emperor  was  to 
well  established,  that  the  king  of  Persia  sued 
tor  peace  by  his  ambaseadors,  and  attempted  to 
bey  the  conqueror's  Ihvours  with  the  most  splen- 
did presents.  Probus  was  thea  feasting  upon 
the  most  common  food  when  the  ambassadors 
were  introduced;  but  wtthoat  even  casting  his 
eyes  upon  them,  he  said,  that  if  their  master 
did  not  give  proper  satisfaction  to  the  Romans, 
he  would  lay,  his  territories  desolate,  and  as  na- 
ked as  the  crown  of  his  head.  As  he  spoke  the 
emperar  took  off  his  cap,  and  showed  the  hald- 
neas  of  bis  head  to  the  ambassadors.  His  con- 
ditions were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian 
moearoh,  and  Probus  retired  to  Rome  to  eon- 
▼inee  his  subjects  of  the  greatness  of  his  con- 
quests,  and  to  claim  firom  them  the  applause 
which  their  ancestors  had  gtvea  to  the  conqueror 
ef  Macedonia  erthedeitrojer  of  Carthage,  as  he 
paaaad  dlong  the  streets  of  Bone.  His  trimiAi 


lasted  iievertl  dqroi  and  the  Romen  populaae 
were  long  entertained  with  shows  and  combalt. 
But  the  Romaa  empire,  delivered  from  its  fo- 
reign enemies,  was  tarn  by  civil  discord,  and 
peaee  waa  not  re-established  till  three  usurpera 
had  been  severally  defeated.  While  hia' sub- 
jects enjoyed  tranquillity,  Probus  encourage 
the  liberal  arts,  he  permitted  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  and  Ulyricum  to  plant  vines  in  their  teni^ 
tories,  and  be  himself  re^iaired  70  eitiea  in  dif- 
ferent parta  of  the  empire  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  ruins.  He  also  attempted  to  drain 
the  .waters  which  were  stagnated  io  the  aeigh- 
bourhood  ofSirmium,  by  conveying  them  to  the 
sea  by  artificial  canals.  His  armies  were  em- 
ployed in  this  laborious  undertaking;  but  aa 
they  were  unaccustomed  toauch  toils,  they  soon 
mutibied,  and  fell  upon  the  emperor  aa  be  waa 
passing  into  one  of  the  towns  of  Ulyricum*  He 
fled  into  an  iron  tower  which  be  biuiself  bad 
built  to  observe  the  marshes,  but  as  be  was 
alone  and  without  arms,  he  v^as  soon  oveir- 
powered  and  murdered  in  the  50tb  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reif^n  of  six  years  and  four  months, 
on  the  second  of  November,  after  Clirist  282. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  the 
greatest  consternation;  not  only  his  friends,  bdt 
bia  very  enemies  deplored  his  fate,  and  even 
the  army  which  had  been  concerned  in  his  fall, 
erected  a  monumeot  over .  bis  body,  and  placed 
upon  it  this  inscription:  Hie  Probiia  imperotor, 
vere  profrtu,  situs  eat,  victor  omniwng^ntiwn  ber- 
fturartim,  vidor  ettmn  lyroHYiortMii.  He  was  then 
preparing  in  afew  days  to  march  against  the  Per- 
sians that  had  revolted,  and  his  victories  there 
migbt  have  been  as  great  as  those  he  obtained 
in  the  two  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Carus,  and  his  family,  who 
had  shared  his  greatness,  immediately  retired 
from  Rome,  not  to  become  objects  either  of 
private  or  public  malice.    Zos. — ^/Yo6. — 5a- 

fwm. £milius,  a  grammarian  in  the  age  of 

Theodosius.  The  lives  of  excellent  com- 
manders, written  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  have  been 
falsely  attributed  to  him,  by  some  authors.— 
An  oppressive  prefect  of  dbe  pretoriad  guards, 
io  the  reign  of  Valeotlnian. 

pROCAs,  a  king  of  Alba  aAer  his  father 
Atentious.  He  was  father  of  Amulius  and 
Numitor.  Lio.  1,  e.  S. — (hid.  Met.  14,  t. 
622.— Ftt^.  JEn.  6,  v.  767. 

PaocflrifTA,  an  island  of  Campania  in  the 
bay  of  Puteoli,  now  Pndda.  It  was  situated 
near  Inarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it 
had  been  'separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  according  to  Diooysius  from 
the  norae  of  iEneas.  Virg.  jaSn.  2,  v.  715. — 
Meioy  2,  0.  7.— Dionys.  HtU.  1. 

Paocaius,  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of 
Pompey  the  Great     Varro. 

Pbocilla  Julia,  a  woman  of  uncommon  vir- 
tue, killed  by  the  aoldiera  of  Otho.  Taeit. 
Jigrie.4, 

C.  Yaubrius  Procillus,  a  prince  of  Gaal, 
intimate  with  Cesar. 

Pboclba,  a  daughter  of  Clytius,  who  mar- 
ried Cycnaa,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Pttus.  10,  c  14. 

Proglbs,  a  sen  of  Aristodemus  and  Argia, 
bom  at  the  «ame  birth  as  Euiysthenes.    There 
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wtm  ewUnmA  dftiteDtioiis  betwew  the  two 
brotiiers,  who  both  sat  on  the  Spartan  tbrooe. 
[Vul  Earystheoes  tuid  Laoedcnoo  ] A  na- 
tive of  AndrcM  in  the  .Jfigean  tea,  irbo  wa« 
trovrned  at  the  Olympic  games.     P«is  6,  c. 

14. A  man  who  headed  the  loaiaas  when 

ihty  look  Samoa     Id.  1,  c.  4 A  Gartha- 

puian  writer,  sob  of  fiucrates.  He  wrote 
fome  historical  treatises,  of  which  Haasanias 
kat  preserved  some  fragments.  Id.  4,  c  56. 
——A  tyrant  of  Epidaums,  pot  to  death  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  PkU  de  orae. A  ge- 
neral of  the  Nazians  in  Sicily,  who  betrayed 
bis  eoantty  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  for  a  sum 
of  money 

PRocuDiB,  the  descendants  of  Procles,  who . 
tat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the 
Eurystbenida.  [^Vid.  Lacedamon  and  Eii- 
lystheoes.} 

Fbocnb,  Ffd  Progne. 

pROcoNNBsus,  oow  Monnora^  an  island  of 
die  Propontis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cyzicus;  also 
aalled  Eia^honnnus  and  Aeuru.  It  was  fa- 
mous for  its  fine  marble.  Plm.  6,  c.  S3. — 
StrA.  IS— ^«to,  S,  c.  7. 

Paocopius,  a  celebrated  oiBcer  of  a  noble 
fhmily  in  Cilicia,  related  to  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian, with  whom  be  lived  in  great  intimacy. 
He  was  universally  admired  for  his  integrity, 
bnt  he  was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride. 
After  he  had  signalized  himself  under  Julian 
and  his  snccessor,  he  retired  from  the  Roman 
Iwovinces  among  the  barbarians  in  the  Tbra- 
ctan  Gbersonesns,  and  some  time  after  he  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  at  Constantinople, 
when  the  emperor  Valens  had  marched  into  the 
east,  and  he  proclaimed  himself  master  of  the 
•astern  empire.  His  usurpation  was  universally 
•ckoowledged,  and  his  victories  were  so  rapid, 
that  Valens  would  have  resigned  the  imperial 
purple,  had  not  his  friends  intervened.  But 
DOW  fortune  changed,  Procopius  was  defeated 
in  Phrygia,  and  abandoned  by  his  army.  His 
bead  was  cot  off,  and  carried  to  Valentinian  in 
Gaul,  A.  D-  S66.  Procopius  was  slain  the  42d 
year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  usurped  the  title  of 
emperor  for  about  eight  months,  .^mmtan. 
MwrceU  tb  and  36. — —A  Greek  historian  of 
Cxsarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to  the  celebra- 
ted Belisarius,  A.  D  6S4.  He  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  Ju^^tinian,  and  greatly  cele- 
brated the  hero  whuse  favours  and  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  This  history  is  divided  into  eight 
books,  two  of  which  give  an  account  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four  of  the 
Goths,  to  the  year  66S,  which  was  afterwards 
eootinoed  in  five  books  by  Agathias  till  £69 
Of  this  performance  the  character  is  great, 
though  perhaps  the  historian  is  often  too  severe 
on  the  emperor.  The  works  of  Procopius  were 
edited  in  S  vols,  folio.     Paris,  1662. 

Pbocris,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.    She  married  C  phalua.     [Vtd.  Ce- 

phalus.]    Vvrg.  JEn.  6,  v.  446. A  daughter 

of  Thestius. 

Procrustes,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica, 
killed  by  Theseus,  near  the  Cephisvs.  He  tieo 
travellers  on  a  bed,  and  if  their  length  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  bed,  be  used  to  cat  it  ofi;  bet  if 


they  were  ibortar  he  bad  them  atretefaed  te 
make  their  length  equal  to  it.  He  is  called  bf 
some  Damastes  and  Polypemoa.  Oesd.  Henid. 
S,  V.  69,  MH,  1,v.  43.— Pita,  in  Tkas. 

I'ROcdLA,  a  prostiuite  ia  Jovenal*s  age,  t,  r. 
68 

PeocvLBivs,  a  Roman  knight  Tery  iaIittBle 
with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  bn- 
manity  and  fraternal  kindness  to  his  brothen 
Morena  and  Sctpio,  with  wnom  he  divided  his 
poHtessions,  alUr  they  had  forfeited  their  estatea» 
and  incurred  the  displeasare  of  Augustm  ftr 
siding  with  young  Pompey.  He  was  sent  by 
Augustus  to  Clf'opatra,  to  endeavoor  to  bring 
her  alive  into  his  pieseoce,  but  to  no  poipoae. 
He  destroyed  himself  whea  laboaring  under  a 
heavy  disease.     Hor^    S,  od.  2— PiiU.  sit 

^nlon.— Pltfi.  S6,  c.  24. A  debeacbee  ua 

Nero*s  reign.    Jw.  I,  v.  40. 

PBocjfLifs  Julius,  a  Roman  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  tbat  be  bad  teen 
him  in  his  appe  trance  more  than  human,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid  the  Ramaes  to 
offer  him  sacrifices  under  the  bbom  of  Quirinoi, 
and  to  i-est  assured  that  Rome  was  destined,  by- 
the  gods,  to  become  the  capital  of  the  worM. 

PliU.  tn  JZom. Lte   1,  c.  16. Oegaoios, 

a  Roman  consul. Placitius,  a  Roman  srhe 

conquered  the  Hemici.- — ^A  friend  of  Vitellina. 

A  consul  under  Nerva.^-~ A  man  accnaed 

of  extortion. An  African  ia  the  age  of  Au- 

relius.  He  published  a  book  entitled  dt  risgiotii- 
6iM,  or  yeUgiflfubua,  on  foreign  eooBtriea,  Slc 
——An  officer  who  proclaimed  himself  empe- 
ror in  Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  Probns.  He  was 
soon  after  defeated,  and  exposed  oo  a  gibbet. 
He  was  Tery  debauched  and  licentioiis  in  his 
manners,  and  had  acquired  ricfaet  by  piratical 
excursions. 

PROGTOK,  a  star  near  Siriea,  or  the  dog 
star,  before  which  it  generally  rises  in  Joly. 
Cicero  calls  it  -^lUicffnis,  which  is  of  the  same 
signification  (ff-^o  xumt.)  Honi-  S,  od.  29.^ 
Ctc  de  Ma.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

ProdIcus,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Coa, 
about  396  years  before  Christ  He  was  sent 
as  ambassador  by  his  countryeBea  te  Albeas, 
where  he  publicly  taught,  and  had  amoag  his 
pupils  Euripides,  Socrates,  Tberameaes,  and 
hocrates.  He  travelled  from  town  to  town  ia 
Greece,  to  procure  admirers  and  get  money. 
He  made  his  auditors  pay  to  hear  bim  banaiigee. 
which  has  given  oecasioo  to  some  of  tlieaocieats 
to  speak  of  the  orations  of  Prodicos,  for  50 
drachms.  In  his  writings,  which  were  Dometnoos, 
be  composed  a  beautiful  episode,  in  which  vir- 
tue aod  pleasure  were  introifluced,  as  atteaptiBf 
to  make  Hercoles  one  of  their  votaries.  IV 
Hero  at  last  yielded  to  the  charms  of  virtae, 
and  rejected  pleasure.  This  has  been  imitated 
by  Luciau.  Prodicus  was  at  last  pet  to  deaA 
by  the  Athenians,  on  pretence  that  be  oorrspmd 
the  morals  of  their  youth.    Xatuffktm.  Mtmmr. 

PbobHwa,  a  town  of  Phthiotis.  Lie.  «S,  r 
14.     , 

PB4BR0SIA,  a  surname  of  Ceres.  Her  ica- 
tivals,  celebrated  at  Athens  aod  Eleosit  bdbie 
the  sovring  of  cotBi  bote  tb 
Mtmn.  de  ewif .  FL 
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PiMVltoBt,  the  daog^ten  of  PraBtu,  kii^  of 
Ai]golis,  were  three  in  number,  Ljsippe,  Ipbinoe 
and  IpluftuasM.  They  became  insane  for  oeglect- 
iDgtbe  worship  of  Bacchus,  or  accoraing  to  others, 
for  prefenriog  theuselfei  to  Juuo,  aud  they  ran 
about  the  fields  believing  themselves  to  be  cows, 
and  flying  away  not  to  be  barnassed  in  the 
plough  or  to  the  chariot  Fneiut  applied  to 
MelwopoB  to  core  bis  daughters  of  their  in- 
lanity,  hot  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he 
deoianded  the  third  part  of  bis  kingdom  at  a 
reward.  This  neglect  of  Proetus  was  piinisbed, 
the  imanity  became  contagious,  and  the  mo- 
narch at  last  promised  Melainpus  two  parts  of 
his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  daughters,  if  be 
would  restore  them  and  the  Argian  women  to 
their  senses.  Melampos  consented,  and  after 
he  had  wrought  the  cure,  he  married  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Prcetides.  Some  have  called 
them  Lysippe,  Ipponoe,  and  Gynanassa.  •Spol- 
M,  2,  c.  t.^Vtrg.  Ed  6,  v.  46.-^Ooid.  Met. 
16 — Laekmt.  ad  Utat.  Thtb   1  and  3. 

Prsvus,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas  and 
Ocalea.  He  was  iwiu  brother  to  Acrisius,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  their  birth. 
This  distention  between  the  two  brothers  in- 
creased with  their  years.  After  their  father's 
death,  they  both  tried  to  obtaio  the  kingdom  of 
Argos;  out  the  claims  of  Acgtins  prevailed,  and 
Proetos  left  FelofMuoesus  and  retired  to  the 
court  of  Jobates,  kiug  of  Lycia,  where  be  mar- 
ried StenoboBa,  called  by  some  Antea  or  Antlope. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Argolis,  and  by 
means  of  his  father-in-law,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Tirynthus.  Stenoboea  had  accom- 
panied her  husbanti  to  Greece,  and  she  became 
by  him  mother  of  the  Proetides,  and  of  a  too 
called  Megapenthes,  who  after  his  father^s 
4eatb,  succeedrd  on  the  throne  of  Tirynthus 
[Vid,  Stenoboea.]  Hotner,  IL  6,  v.  160.— 
jSpollod.  2,  c.  2. 

Proonb,  a  daughter  of  Papdion,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Zeuzippe.  She  married  Tereus  king 
of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  liylus, 
orltys.    [VitL  Philomela  J 

Prolaos,  a  native  of  Elis,  father  to  Philan- 
tbus  and  Lampus,  by  Lysippe.     Poui.  5,  c.  2. 

PromXchob,  one  of  the  £pigoni,  son  of  Par- 

tbenopaeuB.    Patis.  2,  c  20. A  son  of  Fso* 

pbis,  daughter  of  £ryx,  king  of  Sicily.  Id,  8,  c. 

S4. An  athlete  of  Pallene. A  son  of 

iCton,  killed  by  Pelias.    .SpoUod, 

ProuathIdas,  ao  historian  of  Ueraclea. 

Promathion,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history 
•T  Italy.     Phi.  in  Rom, 

PRoatiDOM,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Nazot, 

Prombmaa,  one  of  the  priestestet  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Dodona.  It  was  from  her  that  Herodotus 
receivea  Che  tradition  that  two  doves  had  flown 
Irom  Thebei,  in  Egypt,  one  to  Dodona,  and  the 
other  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aromon,  where 
tbey  gave  oreclet.    Herodot  2,  c.  65. 

Prombthbi  juoum  and  antrum,  a  place  on 
the  top  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  Albania. 

PRoMBTRBUt,  a  son  of  lapetus  by  Glymene, 
•ne  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  brother  to  Atlas 
Menietiat,  and  Epimetheus,  and  surpassed  nil 
mankind  in  conning  and  fraud.    Heridicaled 


thegodi,  and  deceived  Jopiter  bimialf.    lie 

sacrificed  two  bulls,  aud  filled  their  skins,  one 
with  the  flesh  and  the  other  with  the  bones,  and 
asked  the  father  of  the  gods,  which  of  the  two 
he  preferred,  as  an  offering.  Jupiter  became 
the  dupe  of  his  artifice,  and  chose  the  bouet, 
and  from  that  time  the  priests  of  the  templet 
were  ever  after  ordered  to  burn  the  whole  vic- 
tims on  the  altars,  the  flesh  and  the  boues  al- 
together. To  punish  Prometheus  and  the  rett 
of  mankind,  Jupiter  took  fire  away  from  the 
earth,  but  the  son  ut  lapetus  uut-witied  (be  fi^ 
tber  of  the  gods.  He  climbed  the  heavens  bj 
the  assistance  of  Minerva,  and  stole  tire  from 
the  chariot  of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  down 
upon  the  earth,  at  the  end  of  a  ferula.  Thia 
provoked  Jupi^ter  the  more;  he  ordered  Vulcan 
to  make  a  woman  of  clay,  and  after  he  had 
given  her  life,  he  sent  her  to  Prometheus,  with 
a  box  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  presenti 
which  he  had  received  from  the  gods.  [  Vid. 
Pandora.]  iVometheus,  who  suspected  Jupiterf 
took  no  notice  of  ifandora  or  her  boi,  nut  be 
made  his  bretber  Epimetheus  marry  her,  and 
the  god,  now  more  irritated,  ordered  Mereury, 
or  Vulcan,  according  to  iEscbylus,  to  carry  thia 
artful  mortal  to  mount  Cattca»us,  and  there  tie 
bim  to  a  rock,  where,  for  dO,000  years,  a  vul- 
ture was  to  feed  upon  hit  li%er,  which  wat  never 
diminished,  though  continually  devoured.  He 
was  delivered  from  this  painful  confinement 
about  30  years  afterwards  by  Hereules,  who 
killed  the  bird  of  prey.  The  vulture,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  eagle,  which  devoured 
the  liver  of  Prometheus,  wat  born  from  Typhon 
and  Echidna.  According  to  Apollodopis,  Pro- 
metheus made  the  first  man  and  woman  that 
ever  were  upon  the  earth,  with  clay,  which  he 
animated  by  means  of  the  fire  which  he  had  stolen 
from  heaven.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the 
Athenians  raised  bim  an  altar  in  the  grove  of 
Academus,  where  tbey  yearly  celebrated  garnet 
in  his  honour.  During  these  games  there  waa 
a  race,  and  he  who  carried  a  burning  torch  in 
bis  hand  without  extinguishing  it,  obtained  the 
prize.  Prometheus,  as  it  it  universally  credited, 
had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  all  the 
gods,  and  even  Jupiter  himself,  consulted  bim 
as  a  most  infallible  oracle.  To  biro  mankind 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  many  of  the 
useful  arts;  he  (aught  them  (he  use  of  plants, 
With  their  physical  power,  and  from  him  (hey 
received  (he  knowledge  of  taming  horses  and 
diflferent  animals,  either  to  cultivate  the  ground 
or  for  the  purposes  of  luxury  Hesiod.  Theog. 
510  and  bbO.^-Jipollod,  1  and  2  ^Paus.  1,  c. 
SO,  I  6,  c.  M-^Hifgin  fab.  ]44,^JE^ckyl.  m 
Prow  —  Ftr^.  EeL  B.—Orid.  Mit.  1,  v.  82.— 
Hw9t.  1,  od.  3.— .iSetwca.  in  Med.  823. 

Frombthis,  and  rROMBTHiDEt,  a  patrony- 
mic applied  to  (he  children  of  Pronielbeut  at  to 
Deucalion.  &c.     Ovid,  Met.  10,  v   390. 

Proucthus  and  Damasichthon,  two  sent 
of  Codms,  who  conducted  colonies  into  Aiin 
Minor.     Paus.  1,  c  3. 

Promulus,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Tnraus.  Virg. 
JEn.  9,  V.  674. 

I'ronapIdrs,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  of 
Athent,  who  wat,  aecordiog  to  tome,  pracaptar 
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to  Hoacr.  It  U  Mid  tlMC  bt  flnt  tMglM  tlie 
Greeks  hoir  to  writo  from  tbe  left  to  the  right, 
coBtrtry  to  tbe  costom  ^  wriiiog  irom  the  right 
to  tbe  ieA,  which  ii  still  observed  by  some  of 
Cbe  easteru  oatioos.    Diod.  S. 

Promax,  ft  brother  of  Adrestus,  king  of  Ai^ 
fot,  son  of  Tftlftiis  aod  LTsimache.  i*««ft.  5|  e. 
18. 

PBoiroi,  ft  daughter  of  Pbortms,  moCber  of 
Pleuroii  and  Caiydon,  by  ifiolas. 

rftONoMus,  a  Theban  who  ^ayed  so  skilfully 
tB  the  date,  that  the  inveotioo  of  that  musieal 
InstruiDeot  is  attribated  to  him.  Pmu*  9,  Oh  12. 
"^^tken.  14.  c.  7.  ' 

PauMous,  a  soa  of  Pblegeai,  killed  by  the 
tons  of  Alcmsoo. 

P^NdBA,  a  saroame  of  Judo,  became  she 
presided  over  marriages.    Virg.  JEn.  4,  t.  166. 

Propbrtiun,  (Sextos  Aurelius,)  a  Latin  poet 
bom  at  Mevania,  lo  Umbria.  His  father  was 
ft  RomftB  knight,  whom  Augustas  proscribed, 
becftose  he  had  followed  the  interest  of  Antony. 
He  came  to  Rome,  where  his  geuios  and 
poetical  talents  sooa  recommended  him  to  the 
■otiee  of  the  gr6at  and  powerftil.  Mecsoas, 
Oftlliis,  ftttU  Virgil,  became  his  friends,  and 
Augustus  bis  patron.  Mecxnas  wished  him  to 
attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which  he  proposed  tbe 
Miperor  for  hero;  but  Propertins  refused,  ob- 
•erving  that  his  abilities  were  unequal  to  the 
task.  He  died  about  19  years  before  Christ, 
in  the  40tb  year  of  his  age.  His  works  consist 
of  foar  books  of  elegies,  which  are  written  with 
io  dkuch  spirit,  vivacity,  and  energy,  that  many 
Authors  call  him  the  prince  of  the  elegiac  poets 
ftmong  ^e  Latins.  His  poetry  though  elegant, 
is  not  free  from  faults,  and  the  many  lascivious 
expressions  which  he  uses,  deservedly  expose 
bim  to  censure.  Cynthia,  who  is  the  heroine 
of  all  his  elegies,  was  a  Roman  lady,  whose 
fOftl  name  was  Hostia,  or  Hostilia,  of  whom  the 
poet  was  deeply  enamoured.  Thougb  Mevania 
it  more  generally  supposed  to  be  the  place  of 
his  birth,  yet  four  other  Cities  of  Umbria  have 
disputed  the  honour  of  it;  Hespillus,  Ameria, 
Ferosia,  and  Assisiam.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Santenius,  4to.  Traj  ad.  Rh.  1780,  and 
when  published  together  with  Catullus,  and 
TibuUos,  those  of  Graevius,  8vo.  Utr.  1680, 
and  of  Vulpius,  4  vols.  Patavil,  1137,  1749, 
1766,  and  tbe  Cilitioo  of  BArbou,  limo.  Paris, 
1764.  Ovid.  Triti.  f,  v.  465,  I.  4,  el.  10,  v. 
iS,  de  AH,  Am.  9,  v.  33S — Mariwl.  8,  ep.  73, 
I.  14,  ep.  189.— Qirfntt/.  10,  c.  1— PWn.  6, 
«p.  I.  9,  ep.  22. 

PropstIdrs,  some  women  of  Cyprus,  se- 
terelv  punished  by  Venus,  whose  divinity  they 
bad  despised.  They  sent  their  daughters  to  the 
•ea-sbore,  where  they  prostituted  themselves  to 
otrangers.  The  poets  have  feigned  that  they 
were  changed  into  stones,  on  account  of  their 
insensibility  to  every  virtuous  sentiment.  JhnsHn. 
18,  c.  6.— Ocid.  Jtfct.  10,  V.  238. 

Propontis,  a  sea  which  has  a  commnnica- 
<ioQ  with  tbe  Euxine,  by  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
ra,  and  with  (he  ^Igean  by  tbe  Hellespont, 
now  called  Uie  sea  of  Marmora.     It  is  aboot  I 
116  miles  loiig  and  62  broad,  and  it  received  I 
its  name  from  its  vicinity  to  Pontns.    MeU,  1,  j 


e.  i9.-4nh*.  1— OM.  1,  ran.  •,  V.  f9.- 

ProfMrt.  3,  el.  22. 

.    Proptlra,  ft  tnmftme  of  DiftML  Ska  had  a 

temple  at  fiieottt  in  Atlicft. 

pRoscLTSTivs,  ft  Bonkftflw  of  NcptMt  anoag 
tbe  Greeks.    Poih.  2. 

ProsrrpIha,  ft  dftugbter  of  Cerei  by  Jupiter, 
called  by  the  Oi«eki  PsrMpAoMe.     SIm  ivas  to 
beftutifbl,  tbftt  tin  ffttber  of  tbe  gwb  bnasdf 
beeame  enamoured' of  ber,  aad  doceived  her  by 
changing  himself  into  a  serpent,  oiid  MdipK 
her  in  bit  wreathe.    Pioterpine  made  8id<y 
the  place  of  ber  restdenee,  and  deMgbCed  her- 
self with  tbe  beftotilbl  views,  Ibe  iowery  met- 
dowB,  and  limpid  straant,  which  omtvrtnded 
tbe  plains  of  Enna.     In  this  solittiy  reb«Rt|  m 
she  amused  herself  with  ber  Ibmale  ntleaidftiifB 
in  gathering  flowen,  Pinto  caniod  ber  amy 
into  the  infernal  regiona,  of  wbicb  the  became 
tbe  queen.   [  Vii,  Plolo.]  Cores  wna  lo  dncon- 
solate  at  tbe  loss  of  ber  daogbtbr,  tbftt  tbe  bn- 
veiled  all  over  tbe  world,  bot  bar  tB^nkibs  wot 
in  vain,  and  tbe  never  eoold  bnvo  discovered 
whither  she  had  been  earrlod,  bad  not  she  found 
the  girdle  of  Proterpine  on  tbe  twfaee  of  the 
watert  of  the  Ibontain  Cyane,  near  wbicb  die 
ravisher  had  opened  bfantetf  a  paatago  lo  bit 
kingdom  by  striking  tbe  oarlh  wiib  bit  trident 
Ceret  toon  learned  from  Um  nyvpb  Aretfaasa 
that  her  daughter  bad  been  eanriod  asv^  by 
Pluto,  end  Immediately  the  repftitnd  to  Jupiter, 
and  demanded  of  bim  to  pnnish  tbn  raTisher. 
Jupiter  in  vain  attempted  to  persaade  ttie  mo- 
ther, that  Pluto  was  not  mwortby  of  ber  dangb- 
ter,  ftnd  when  be  saw  that  tbe  ivat  iniaiihie 
for  the  rettitution  of  Proteipine,  bo  anid  that 
tbe  might  return  on  enrtb,  if  tbe  bad  not  taken 
any  alimenu  in  the  infernal  rq;ioat.    Her  ra- 
tnm,  however,  wat  impotsible.    Pkofeipiae,  at 
the  walked  in  tbe  Elytian  flelda,  bad  gadbered 
a  pomegranate  from  a  tree  and  eatea  it,  and 
Atcalapbot  wat  the  only  one  who  taw  it,  and 
for  hit  dttcovery  die  goddeai  tnttaatly  toned 
him  into  an  owl.    Jupiter,  to  appeaae  tbe  re- 
sentment of  Ceres,  aod  sooth  her  grioC  per- 
mitted that  Proserpine  should  reamin  tis  nwadH 
with  Pluto  in  the  iolbmai  regioaa,  and  that  the 
thould  spend  tbe  rest  of  the  year  wiib  bar  mo- 
ther on  earth.     At  queen  of  bell,  and  wife  of 
Pluto,  Proter|»ine  presided  over  tbe  death  of 
mankind,  and,  according  to  tie  opiaioa  «C  tfat 
ancients,  no  one  could  die,  if  the  goddest  be^ 
self,  or  Ab^pet,  her  ministor,  did  not  cat  tf 
one  of  the  hairs  from  tbe  head.    From  Ibii  sa* 
peittitiout  belief,  it  wot  uinal  to  eat  off  lumt 
of  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to  etiaur  it  at 
the  door  of  the  houte,  at  an  offering  Ar  Pm- 
orpine.    The  Siciliant  wore  very  patticiilar  it 
their  worthip  to  Proterpine,  and  as  they  be- 
lieved  that  the  fountaia  Cyeoe  bad  rttoa  frta 
the  earth  at  the  reiy  place  where  Plalo  \td 
opened  himtelf  a  pattage,  tbey  annaally  aaoi- 
ficed  diere  a  boll,  of  which  tbey  toffiaad  te 
blood  to. run  into  the  water.    Proterpaie  wti 
universally  wonbipped  by  die  ancieBtay  and  ^ 
was  known  by  tbe  different  namea  of  Gtrv,  7Vf- 
f^mnia^  libilttia,  Hee&k,  Jono  ia/tnta,  JSuUm 
phoria,  Cofyto,  lliou,  Ukrnn,  6ce.  Pimi.  im  Im 
^Ptm.  8,  e.  SI,  I.  9,  0.  SI.-^OpU.  JlkL  6. 
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fkb.  6.  Jte.  4,  V.  411 — Vhg.  Mk.  4,  t.  68t, 
L  «,  T.  138.^Slra».  7— Diod.  6.^Ci€.  in 
r«rr.  4.~Bsifiii.  fab.  14e.— Hrmid.  Tkeog.^ 
JSpMod.  1,  c.  3.— 'OTiAiiis.  Hymn.  SS.-^Cimr 
iten.  de  jftapC.  Fr9S. 

Prosopitu,  an  island  in  one  of  the  mostha 
of  tbe  Nile.    ilfroiM.  2,  c.  4. 

Pro&fbr^  one  of  tbe  fAtben  who  died  A.  D. 
466.  His  works  have  been  edited  by  Mangeant, 
fol.  Hmis,  nil. 

pRosTBOTA,  a  part  of  Argolis,  where  Juno 
was  worshipped.  It  received  its  name  from  a 
nympb  of  the  same  name,  daaghter^of  Asteri- 
•D,  who  nursed  Juno.     Paw,  2. 

PnoTAodRAs,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera  in  Thraoe»  who  was  origioally  a  porter. 
He  became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Deraocritus, 
when  that  pbilooopber  had  seen  him  carrying 
ISnggots  on  his  head,  poised  iu  a  proper  equili- 
briom.  He  soon  rendered  himself  ridicateus 
by  his  doctrines,  and  in  a  book  which  he  pub- 
lished, he  denied  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being.  This  doctrine  he  supported  by  observing, 
that  hit  doubts  arose  firom  tbe  uncertainty  of  the 
existence  of  a  sopre me  power,  and  from  tbe 
shorlnett  of  human  lite.  This  book  was  pub- 
Kcly  burnt  at  Athens,  and  tbe  philesupher 
banished  from  the  city,  as  a  worthless  and  con- 
temptible being.  Protagoras  visited,  from 
Athens,  diiferent  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  very  advanced  age,  about 
400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  gene- 
rally reasoned  by  dilemmas,  and  always  left  the 
mind  in  suspense  about  all  the  questions  which 
he  proposed.  Some  suppose  that  be  was  drown- 
ed. •  Diog.  9.— Pita,  in  Protag. A  king  of 

Cyprus,  tributary  to  the  court  of  Persia. — 
Another. 

ProtagorXdbs,  an  historian  of  Cyzicus,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  games  of  Daphne,  cel^ 
hrated  at  Antioch. 

Protei  CohxmvMf  a  place  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  £gypL     Vwg,  Ma,  1 1,  v.  26<. 

Protbsilai  TuRRis,  4he  monument  of  Pro- 
tastlaus,  on  the  Hellespont.  Piin.  4,  e.  11. — 
JHeic,  8,  c.  2. 

PROTislLAVi,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly, 
MO  of  Ipbiclus,  originally  called  lolans,  grand- 
ton  of  Phylacns,  and  brother  to  Alcimede,  the 
mother  of  Jason.  He  manied  Laodamia,  the 
daughter  of  Acastnt,  and  some  time  after  he 
departed  with  the  rest  of  tbe  Greeks  for  the 
Trojan  war  with  40  tail.  He  was  the  first  of 
Ihe  Gi«ekt  who  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore, 
and  as  soch  he  waa  doomed  by  the  oracle  to 
perish,  therefore  he  was  killed,  as  eoon  as  he 
had  leaped  from  his  ship,  by  £neat  or  Hector. 
Homer  hat  not  mentioned  the  perton  who  killed 
him.  His  wife  Laodamia  destroyed  herself, 
when  she  beard  of  his  death.  [Fid.  Laodamia.] 
Frotesilaot  has  received  the  patronymic  of  Pky- 
lacides,  eidier  because  he  was  descended  from 
Pl^lacus,  or  because  be  was  a  native  of  Phy* 
lace.  He  was  buried  on  tbe  Trojan  shore,  and, 
according  to  Pliny,  there  were  near  his  tomb 
certain  trees  which  grew  to  an  extraordinary 
height,  which  as  toon  as  they  could  be  discover- 
ed and  seen  from  Troy  immediately  withered 
and  decayed,  and  afterwards  giew  op  again  to 


their  fbimer  height,  and  sufi*ered  the  same  vici^ 
situde  Hornet.  U.  2,  v.  iOb.-^Ovid.  Met,  If, 
fab.  \.—hertAd.  13.  v.  n.^Praperi.  ],fl.  19. 
—Hygm  fab.  lOS,  &c. 

Proteus,  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Oceanos  aad  / 
Tethys,  or  according  to  some  of  Neptune  amf  j 
Phceoiee.  He  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
from  Neptune  because  he  had  tended  tbe  monr 
sters  of  the  sea,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  fu- 
turity mankind  received  the  greatest  services. 
He  usually  resided  in  the  Carpathian  sea,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  gods,  he  reposed  himself  oa 
the  sea-shore,  where  such  as  wished  to  eonsaU 
him  generally  resorted.  He  was  difficult  of  ac* 
cess,  and  when  consulted  he  refused  to  give^aa- 
swers,  by  immediately  assuming  diffi^rent  shapes, 
and  if  not  properly  secured  in  fetters,  elaoing 
the  grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger,  or  a  lion,  or 
disappearing  in  a  flame  of  fire,  a  whirlwind^  or 
a  rushing  stream.  Aristeus  and  Menelans  were 
ia  the  number  of  those  who  consulted  him,  aa 
alto  Hercules.  Some  sappose  that  be  was  ori- 
ginally king  of  Egypt,  known  among  bis  sabjecta 
by  the  name  of  Cetes,  and  Ihey  assert  that  he 
•had  two  Ions,  Telegoaut  and  Polygonot,  who 
were  both  killed  by  Hercules.  Ue  had  als# 
some  daoghlen,  among  whom  were  Cabira, 
£idothea,  and  Rhetia.  Honur.  Od.  4,  v.  360. 
— Ovtd.  MeU  8,  fab.  ^0.  Jhn,  tl  1£,  v.  36.^ 
Hesiod.  Theog.  y.24S.'^rirg,  G.  4,  f.  387.-- 
Hygm,  fab.  118.— 1/erDdol.  2,  c.  112.— Died. 
1. 

Prothbnor,  a  BcM^tian  who  went  to  tha 
Trojan  war.     Homer.  //.  2. 

Prothbus,  a  Greek  at  the  Trojan  war.—- — 
A  Spartan  who  endeavoared  to  preveat  a  war 
with  tbe  Thebaiis. 

Prothous,  a  son  of  Lycaoa  of  Arcadia.  w9|po^ 
lod.^'-^A  son  of  Agriut 
PaoTo,  one  of  the  Nereides.    ApoUod. 
PROTOGBNBA,  u  daughter  of  Calydon,  by 
i£olia  tbe  daughter  of  Amythaon.    She  bad  a 
Bjn  called  Oxillus  by  Mars.     ApoHoiL  1. 

Protogkkcs,  a  painter  of  Rhodes,  Hho  fleai^ 
ished  about  328  years  before  Christ  He  was 
originally  so  poorihat  he  painted  ships  to  main** 
tain  himself.  Uis  countrymen  were  ignorant  of 
bit  ingeuuity  before  A{»ellet  came  to  Rhodes, 
and  offered  to  buy  all  bis  pieces.  This  opened 
tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Rhodians,  they  became  sensible 
of  the  merit  of  their  countryman,  and  liberally 
rewarded  him.  Protogenes  was  employed  for 
seven  years  in  finishing  a  picture  of  Jalysus,  a 
celebrated  huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Apollo,  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes.  Dur- 
ing ail  this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon 
lupines  and  water,  thinking  tliat  such  aliments 
would  leave  bim  greater  flights  of  fancy;  but  all 
this  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  successful 
in  the  perfection  of  his  picture.  Ue  was  to  r^ 
present  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
fiQth  at  his  mouth,  but  this  be  never  could  do 
with  satisfaction  to  himself;  and  when  all  his 
labours  seemed  to  be  without  success,  be  threw 
his  sponge  upon  the  piece  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
Chance  alone  branght  to  perfection  what  the 
utmost  labours  of  art  could  not  do,  the  fall  of 
the  sppnge  upon  the  picture  represented  the  froth 
of  the  mouth  of  the  dog  io  tbe  most  perfect  aad 
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Mtural  rnaaaer,  and  (be  piece  wiit  uDivenally  <  house,  be  nioted  (be  seoators  by  (he  aaoM  of 


admired.  Protogeues  was  very  exact  in  bit  re- 
preseotatioss,  and  copied  nature  with  the  great- 
est nicety,  but  this  was  biauied  as  a  fault  by  his 
friend  Ajit-iles.  When  Denietiiui  besieged 
Bhodes,  be  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part  of  (be 
city  wbicb  might  have  made  him  muster  of  the 
whole,  because  be  knew  (bat  Prutogooes  was 
(ben  working  tu  that  quarter.  Woen  the  town 
was  taken,  the  painter  was  found  closely  em- 
ployed  in  a  g:irden  in  fiuishing  a  picture;  and 
wlieo  the  conqueror  a<»ked  him,  why  he  showed 
Dot  more  concern  at  the  general  calamity,  be 
replied  that  Demetrius  made  war  against  the 
Rbodians,  and  not  against  the  fine  arts.  Pans- 
1,  c.  9,^Plin.  36,  c.  lO.^-.MUn,  K  U.  U. 

-^U9.  5,  V.  120.— P/tt«.  in  Dent. One  of 

Caligula's  favourites,  famous  for  bis  cruelty  and 
extraviigance. 

ProtooenTa,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion  aod 
Pyirba.  Sbe  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom 
abe  had  JEtblius,  the  father  of  £uiiymioD  .  /pol- 
lod.  1,  c.  1,—Pous  6,  c.  I — Hygin.  fab.  156. 
—Another.     Vid.  Protogenea 

pRoroMBDusA,  onc  of  (be  Nereides,  called 
Protoraelia  by  Hesiod,  Th  246. 

pRoxiwus,  a  Boeuiian  of  gi*ea(  authority  at 

Thel<es,  in  the  age  of  Xrnophon.  Polycm. 

A  writer  who  published  historical  accounts  of 
Sparta,     yilken* 

PRUDBun'ius,  (Aurelius  Clemens,)  a  Latin 
poet  ivbo  flonrished  A.  D.  392,  and  was  succes- 
sively a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge.  His 
poems  are  numerous,  and  all  theological,  de- 
Void  of  the  eiegiince  and  purity  of  the  Augustan 
age,  and  yet  greatly  valued.  The  best  editions 
are  the  Detpbin,  4to.  Pans  1687;  that  of  Gel- 
larius,  12mo.  Hale  1103;  and  (bat  of  Parma, 
tvols.  4to    1188 

Prumnides,  a  king  of  Corinth. 
Prusa.  a   town  of  Bithynia,  bnilt  by  king 
Pnisf  as,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  Sirab, 
12.— PKn.  10,  ep.  16. 
Prusjbus,  Dion,  flourished  A.  D.  106. 
Pru8ia»,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  who  flourished 

ftl  B  G. Another,  surnamed  Fenafor,  who 

made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  when  they 
waged  war  with  Antiocbus,  king  of  Syria.  He 
gave  a  kind  reception  to  Annibal,  and  by  bis 
advice  he  made  war  against  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  defeated  him.  Eumenes,  who 
was  an  ally  of  Rome  as  well  as  Prusias,  com- 
plained before  the  Romans  of  the  hostilities  of 
tbe  king  of  Bithynia.  Q.  Flaminius  was  sent 
from  Rome  to  settle  tbe  disputes  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  and  he  was  no  sootier  arrived  in  Bithy- 
nia, than  ('rn%ias,  to  gain  bis  favour,  prepared 
to  deliver  to  him,  at  his  request,  the  celebrated 
Carthaginitin,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all 
tbe  advantages  he  bad  obtained  over  Eumenes; 
but  Annibal  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
Prusias  was  obliged  by  the  Raman  ambassador 
to  make  a  restitution  of  tbe  provinces  be  bad 
conquered,  and  by  bis  meanness  be  continued 
to  enjoy  tbe  favours  of  tbe  Romans.  When 
iome  time  afier  be  visited  the  capital  of  Italy, 
be  appeared  in  tbe  babi(  of  a  manumitted  slave, 
calling  bimseif  tbe  freed-man  of  tbe  Romans; 
be  was  iatrodacad  iato  tbe  senate- 1 


visible  deities,   of   savioara    and    deliverer!. 
Such  abject  behaviour  rendered  bim  ooatcaipti- 
ble  not  unly  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Romans,  but  of 
bis  subjects,  and  when  he  returned  booie  the 
Bytbinians  revolted,  and  placed  bis  son  Ni- 
comedes  on  tbe  throne.  Tbe  banisbed  moBarcb 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  assassiaated 
near  tbe  altar  of  Jupiter,  about  149  years  be- 
fore Christ.     Some  say  that  bis  son  becuae 
bis  murderer.     Prusias,  according  to  Poiybios, 
was  tbe  meanest  of    moaarcbs,    witbooi  ho- 
oesty,  wiiiiout  morals,  virtue,  or  priocipJe;  he 
was  cruel  and  cowardly,  intemperate  and  vo- 
luptuous, and  an  enemy  to  all  learning     He 
was  naturally  deformed,  and  be  often  appeared 
in  public  in  the  habit  of  a  woman  to  render  bit 
deformities  more  visible.     Potfl  — lit. — Jttf- 
tin.   31,  &c.— C.  JVep.  •»  Jhub.-^PhA.  m 
Flam.  &c. 
PRTMKO,  one  of  tbe  Oceanidea. 
Prtta^tes,  certain   magistrates  at  Aflteiu 
who  presided  over  tbe  senate,   aod  bad  the 
privilege  of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased, 
festivals  excepted.    Tbey  generally  met  in  a 
large  hall,  callt>d  prytmuum,  where  (hey  gave 
audiences,  offered  sacrifices,  and  femrted  to- 
gether with  all  those  who  bad  rendeRd  signal 
service  to  their  country,    llie  piytaoea  were 
elected  from  tbe  senators,  which  were  in  num- 
ber 600,  fifty  of  which  were  chosen  from  each 
tribe.     When  thuy  ipere  elected,  tbe  names  of 
tht  10  tribes  of  Athens  were  Arown  into  one 
vessel,  and  into  another  were  placed  nine  black 
beaus  and  a  white  one.    Tbe  tribe  wfame  name 
was  drawn  with  tbe  white  bean,  presided  tbe 
first,  and  the  rest  in  (be  order  in  which  ifaey 
were  drawn.     They  presided  each  for  S6  days, 
as  the  year  was  divided  into  10  parts;  bvt  it  is 
unknown  what  tribe  presided  the  rest  of  those 
days  which  were  supernumerary.    ?7bea  the 
number  of  tribes  was  increased  (o  It,  each 

of  the  prytaoes  presided  ane  foil  moath. 

Some  of  tbe  principal  magistrates  of  Corinth 
were  also  called  prytanes. 
PrttInis,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  tbe  family  of 

the  Proclidae.    Patu.  t,  c  86 One  of  the 

friends  of  ^Elneas  killed  by  Tumus.  Vkg,  JE^ 
9,  V.  767. 

PsamIthe,  one  of  tbe  Nereides,  mother  of 
I'bocus  by  iEacus,  king  of  iEgiua.  .tfpeUod.  S, 
C  U.-^Ovul  Met.  11,  V.  398.— ftnec  v.  364. 

A.  daughter  of  Crotopos,  king  rf  Argos. 

She  became  mother  of  Linns  by  Apollo,  aod,  to 
conceal  her  shame  from  her  father,  she  exposed 
her  child,  which  was  found  by  dogs  and  Uku 

to  pieces.     Pout.   1,  c  43. A  foontau  and 

town  of  Thebes.     Fiau.  1,  v.  364. 

PsAHATHos,  a  town  and  port  of  Lacoua. 
Paus.  3,  c.  26. 

*  PsAMMENTTus,  succeedcd  bis  father  Ammsa 
on  tbe  throne  of  Egypt  Cambyaes  made  war 
against  bim,  aod  as  be  knew  that  the  EevptiaM 

le  Perstaa 


paid  tbe  greatest  veneration  to  cats,  the  1 
monarch  placed  some  of  these  animals  at  the 
head  of  bis  army,  and  the  enemy,  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves,  aod  unwilling  to  kill  thone  ob- 
jects of  adoration,  were  easily  conqaered. 
Psammenitui  was  twice  beaten  at  Pefanana 
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Md  IB  Memphii,  and  bccwne  eae  af  the  ^ 
•oners  ef  Ceabjies,  wbo  trenled  bim  wHk 
great  heneoitjr.  k^tammemtoM  beivever  rsMed 
tediUou  agaimt  the  Fenian  meaarch;  aad  at- 
tempted to  make  the  £gy|>tiaM  rebel,  for  which 
ke  was  put  ID  ^deatb  by  driahtng  balPi  blood. 
He  had  reigned  abont  six  nKkolhs.  Ue  ioo- 
fished  about  625  jean  befiBre  the  Christian  era. 
HnthM,  S,  e.  10,  Ite. 

PsammbtIcbus,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  was 
one  of  the  12  princes  who  shared  the  kingdom 
nmoag  themselves;  but  as  be  was  mure  potwlar 
thaa  the  rest,  he  was  baaisbed  from  his  domi- 
nioos,  aod  retired  into  the  manhea  near  the  sea 
shore.  A  descent  of  some  of  the  Greeks^  opoo 
Eg)pt,  proved  favoarable  lo  his  cause  i  he 
joined  the  enemy,  and  defeated  the  1 1  princes 
who  had  expelled  him  from  the  country.  Ue 
lewarded  the  Greeks,  by  whose  valour  he  had 
recovered  Egypt,  be  allotted  them  some  tern- 
lory  on  the  sea  coast,  patronised  the  liberal 
mriB,  and  encouraged  commerce  among  his  sub- 
jncts.  He  made  useless  inquiries  (o  find  the 
aources  of  the  Nile,  and  he  stopped,  by  bribes 
aod  money,  a  laige  nnuy  of  Scythians  that 
mere  marching  against  him.  Ue  died  617 
yean  before  the  CbrisUan  era,  and  was  buried 
in  Minerva's  temple  it  Sais.  During  his  reign 
there  was  a  contention  among  some  of  the 
Deigfabooring  nations  about  tl^  antiqmty  of 
ihear  Inngu^^.  Pmmmetichus  took  a  part  in 
Urn  contest  He  confined  two  young  children 
9md  fed  them  with  milk;  the  shepherd  to  whose 
care  they  were  entrusted,  was  ordered  never  to 
qtenk  to  them,  but  to  watch  diligently  their  ar- 
tacaUlions.  After  some  time  the  shepherd  ob- 
served, that  whenever  he  entered  the  place  of 
Ibeir  confinement  they  repeatedly  exclaimed 
.Recces,  and  he  gave  information  of  this  to  the 
amoarch.  Psammetichus  made  inquiries,  and 
found  that  the  word  Baeeos  signified  bread  in 
the  Pbmnieian  language,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance, therefore,  it  was  universally  concluded 
that  the  langnage  of  Phoenicia  was  of  the 
neatest  antiqni^.    Herodot.  2,  c.  2S,  &c.— 

Poi^mn.  8.— Strnft.  16. A  son  of  Gordios, 

hrotlwr  to  Periander,  who  held  the  tyranny  at 
Corinth  for  three  years,  B.  C.  684.  .dristot. 
PoUi.  &^  c.  12. 

PsAMHis,  or  PsAMMUTHis,  a  kuig  of  Egypt, 
B.  C.  376. 

PsAPHis,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Attica 
and  Bmotia.  There  was  there  an  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus. 

PsAPHo,  a  Libyan,  who  taught  a  number  of 
^irds  which  he  kept  to  say,  Psepho  if  a  god, 
aad  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty.  The 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  tandkt,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  ho- 
Bonn  to  Psapho.    JEUmL 

PsBCAi,  one  of  Diana's  attendant  nymphs. 
OM.  JIfst.  3. 

PsopHis,  a  town  of  Arcadia  aear  the  river 
Erymanthus,  whose  name  it  originally  bore, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Phegia.  Stat.  Tk,  4,  v. 
£96 — Pottf.  8,  c  24,— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  607. 
«*— A  river  and  town  of  Elis.— ~A  daughter 
nT  Eryx.— ^A  town  of  Acamama.—— Another 
efUhya. 


I  PsTCBB,  a  nymph  whom  Cnpid  macrind  and 
earrieii  into  a  place  of  htim,  where  he  long  ea- 
jsiyed  her  company.  Venus  put  her  to  death 
liecanse  she  had  robbed  the  world  of  her  son; 
but  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Cupid,  granted 
immortality  to  Pqrehe.  The  word  sigaifies  the 
mW,  and  this  personification  of  Psyche,  fiiat 
meationed  by  Apuleins,  is  peeterior  to  the 
Augustan  age,  thw^  still  it  is  connected  wUh 
ancient  mythology.  Psyche  is  generally  re- 
presented with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  to  inti- 
mate the  lightnem  of  the  soul,  of  which  the  bal- 
terfly  is  the  symbol,  and  en  that  account,  among 
the  ancients,  when  a  man  had  just  expired,  a 
butterfly  appeared  flutterii^  above,  as  if  rising 
from  the  mouth  of  the  deceased. 

PsTcanos,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waten  they  were  said  always  to 
bring  forth  black  lambs.     JhristU. 

PsvLLi,  a  people  of  Libya  near  the  Syrtes, 
very  expert  in  coring  the  venomous  bite  of  ser» 
pents,  which  bad  no  fatal  efiect  upon  them. 
Strah.  n.-^Dio.  61,  c.  14.— i^ncmi  9,  v.  894, 
937  —Hfrodot.  4,  c.  173.^Pm».  9,  c.  28. 

Ptblkvh,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  bor- 
den  of  Bmotia.  I^ioan.  6,  v.  S6&, — Lip.  36, 
c.  43. 

Ptbeblaus,  a  son  of  Taphioe,  presented 
with  immortality  by  Neptune,  provided  be  kept 
on  his  head  a  yellow  lock.  His  dai^ter  cut  it 
oflT,  and  he  died.  He  reigned  at  Taphos  in 
Argos,  &e.    JipMod.  2,  c.  4. 

Ptbma,  a  well  fortified  town  of  Cappadocia. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  according  to 
some,  that  Crmsus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus. 
Ber^dot.  1,  c  76. 

Ptolbdbmu,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pma.  8, 
C.  27. 

Ptolrmaum,  a  certain  place  at  Athena  dedi- 
cated to  exercise  and  study.     Gie.  6,  defin, 

Ptolbubus  1st,  sumamed^LsfiM,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  son  of  Arsinoe,  who  when  pregnant  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  married  Lagos,  a  man  of 
mean  extraction.  [Ttd.  Lngus.]  Ptolemy  wae 
edocated  in  the  cooK  of  the  king  of  MacediK 
Dia,  he  became  one  of  the  friends  and  associates 
of  Alexander,  and  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Asia,  the  son  of  Aninoe  attoaded  him  as  one  of 
his  generals.  During  the  expedition,  he  be- 
haved with  uncommon  valour;  he  killed  one  of 
the  Indian  mooarehs  in  sinde  combat,  and  it 
wns  to  his  prudence  and  courage  that  Alexander 
was  indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock 
Aomus.  After  the  conqueror^s  death,  in  the 
general  division  of  the  Macedonian  emiiire, 
i'tolemy  obtained  as  his  share  the  government 
of  Egypt,  with  Libya,  and  part  of  the  neigh* 
boaring  territories  of  Arabia.  In  this  appoint- 
ment the  governor  soon  gained  the  esteem  of 
the  people  by  acts  of  kiodaess,  by  benevolence, 
and  clemency;  and  though  be  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  independent  monarch  till  19  yeara 
after,  yet  he  was  so  firmly  established,  that  the 
attempts  of  Perdiccas  to  drive  bim  away  from 
his  possessions  proved  abortive:  and  Ptolemy, 
after  the  murder  of  his  rival  by  Greciau  sol- 
dien,  might  have  added  the  kiui^dom  of  Mace- 
donia to  his  Egyptian  leni tunes.  He  made 
himaelf  nwiter  of  Cmlesyria,  Phcenicia,  and 
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the  Ddghbomriag  coast  of  Syria,  and  whea  Im 
had  reduced  Jennalem,  he  carried  above 
100,000  prisoners  to  Egypt,  to  people  the  ez* 
teosiTe  city  of  Aleaandria,  which  became  the 
capital  of  his  domintoos.  After  be  had  reader 
ad  these  prisooers  the  most  attached  and  faithfal 
of  his  sabjecU  by  his  liberality  aad  the  grant  of 
Mn%ilege8,  Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
«  Egypt,  and  sooo  after  reduced  Cyprus  luderhis 

Kwer.  He  made  war  with  success  against 
i^metrius  and  Aotigonus,  who  dispoted  his 
right  to  the  provinces  of  Syria;  and  from  the 
•Mistance  he  gave  to  the  people  of  Rhodes 
against  their  common  enemies,  he  received  the 
panie  of  SoUr.  While  he  extended  his  do- 
miftions.  Ptolemy  was  not  negligent  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  people.  The  iiay  of  Alexandria 
being  dangerous  of  access,  he  built  a  tower  to 
conduct  the  sailors  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
( Fid. 'Pharos]  and  that  his  subjects  might  be 
acquainted  with  literature,  he  laid  the  founda 
lion  of  a  library,  which  under  the  succeeding 
reigns  became  the  roost  celebrated  in  the  world 
He  also  established  in  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions a  society  called  mmewn,  of  which  (be 
vembers,  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
were  employed  in  philosophical  researches,  aud 
in  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  liberal 
arU.  Ptolemy  died  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  S9  years,  about  284  years  be- 
fore Christ  He  was  succeeded  by'hik  son 
Ptolemy  Philadelphas,  who  bad  been  his  partner 
on  the  throne  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reigu. 
Ptolemy  Lagus  has  been  commended  for  his 
abilities,  not  only  as  a  sovereign,  but  as  a 
writer,  and  among  the  many  valuable  composi- 
tions which  have  been  lost,  we  are  to  lament  an 
history  ef  Alexander,  the  Great,  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  greatly  admired  and  valued  for  ele- 
gance and  authenticity.  All  his  successors 
were  called  PtoUmiei  from  bini.  Pons.  10,  c 
7.— JiMfin      IS,  fcc— Pfli]f6.    t — Jhrimi — 

CurL^PM    in   Jllm- The    2d  son    of 

Ptolemy  the  first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  and  was  called  PhUctUlpkiu 
by  antiphrasis,  because  be  killed  two  of  his  bro- 
thers* He  showed  himself  worthy  in  every  re- 
apect  to  succeed  his  great  father,  and  conscious 
flf  the  advantages  which  arise  from  an  alliance 
with  powerful  aationft,  he  sent  ambassadorfi  to 
Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Romans, 
whose  name  and  military  reputation  had  become 
universally  known  for  the  victories  which  they 
bad  just  obtained  over  Pyrrhos.  and  the  Taren- 
tines.  His  ambassadors  were  received  with 
narks  of  the  greatest  attention,  and  imme^ 
diately  after  four  Roman  senators  came  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  gained  the  admiration 
ef  the  monarch  and  of  his  subjects,  and  by  re- 
vising the  crowns  of  gold  and  rich  presents 
Which  were  offered  to  them,  convinced  the 
world  of  the  rirtoe  and  of  the  disinterestedness 
of  their  nation.  Bat  while  Ptolemy  strt  ogthen- 
cd  himself  by  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  the 
internal  peace  of  his  kingdom  was  disturbed  by 
the  revolt  of  Magas  his  brother,  king  of  Cyrene. 
The  sedition  however  was  stopped,  thongb  kin- 
dled by  Antioebos  king  of  Syria,  and  the 
death  ef  the  rabaUiaat  prfMa  faeitahiirtiad 


peace  for  aone  tee  in  the  Caaily  of  Philadd- 
phus.  Atttiocbos  the  Syrian  king  mamet.  Bera- 
aice  the  daaghter  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  falner, 
though  old  and  infirm,  conducted  his  daogbter 
to  ha:  husband*s  kingdoas,  and  aasisietf  aF  the 
nuptials.  Philadelphas  died  in  the  Mth  vea- 
of  his  age,  246  years  belbre  the  ChvistiaD  era. 
He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  by*Ar«itioe 
the  daughter  of  Lysimaehns.  He  had  after- 
wards manied  his  sister  Aniooe,  wbon  be  loved 
with  aacommon  tenderness,  and  to  srboae  aie- 
mory  he  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  isoooineat 
[Vid.  Dinocrates.]  Duriag  the  whale  of  bii 
reign,  Philadrlpbus  wns  empliwed  in  esciciflg 
indostiy,  and  in  encouraging  the  lilieraJ  arts 
and  useful  knowledge  amoi^  hn  lobjecls.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  ooantries  were  al- 
lured by  promises  and  presents  lo  increase  the 
number  of  the  Egyptian  subjects,  bad  Piol^mf 
could  boast  of  reigning  o»er  SS^Si  well  peopteia 
cities.  He  gave  every  possible  eneooragemeat 
to  commerce,  and  by  keeping  two  poweriki 
fleets,  one  in  the  Mediterranean,  aad  ibe  other 
10  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  ^ypt  the  avart  of  the 
world  His  army  consisted  of  200,000  foa^ 
40,000  horse,  besides  SOO  eiephantf  and  2008 
armed  chariots.  With  justice  ilicreibre  be  has 
been  called  the  richest  of  all  the  princes  aad 
mooarchs  of  bis  age,  and  indeed  the  reoiarb  is 
uot  false  when  it  i»  observed,  dial  at  his  death 
he  left  in  his  ueasory  '760,000  Egyptian  tahmta, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  two  hundred  millioaa  ster- 
ling. His  palace  was  the  asyhim  of  learned 
men,  whom  he  admired  and  patraaiaed.  He 
paid  particular  attention  to  Euclid,  Tbecieritas, 
Cnllimachus,  and  Lyrophron,  and  by  increasing 
the  library,  which  his  father  had  fooaded,  he 
showed  his  taste  for  leamog,  and  his  arish  is 
encourage  genius.  This  celebrated  iihrafy  at 
his  death  contained  200,000  vdaaiesof  the  best 
and  choicest  books,  and  it  was  afterwarJs  in- 
creased to  100,000  volumes.  Part  of  it  waa 
burnt  by  the  flames  of  Caetar*s  fleet  when  he 
set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself,  a  circuBsiance, 
however,  not  mentioned  by  the  general,  and  ^ 
whole  was  again  magnificently  wpiittd  by 
Cleopatra,  who  added  to  the  Egyptiaa  Nbraiy 
that  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  it  is  said  that 
the  Old  Testament  was  translated  iala  Greek 
during  his  reign,  a  translation  which  has  been 
called  Septuagint,  because  translated  tay  the  la- 
bours of  70  different  persons,  falrap  — Jwtfia. 
n,e  2,&c.~Lia— /'i«<^7beaeftl.--^lh«. 
12.— P/tn.  13,  c  12— Dio.  4f.^Geliiak«, 
c  17.— Tbe8d,socceeded  his  fadicr  Phitadei- 
phus  on  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  eariy  enga- 
ged in  a  war  against  Anti<ichns  Tfaeas^'for  ha 
onkindness  to  Berenice  the  Egyptinn  kiair^  «>* 
ter,  whom  he  had  married  with  dw  eosiaeat  d 
Pbiladelphus  With  the  most  rapid  suece*^  he 
conquered  Syria  and  Siticia,  and  advaaecd  si 
far  as  the  Tigris,  but  a  sedition  at  hoaae  •tap- 
ped his  progress,  and  be  returned  to  Egypt  load- 
ed srith  the  spoils  of  conquered  aatioaa.  AaMac 
the  immense  riches  which  he  braaii^t  he  hsi 
above  2500  statues  of  tlie  Egyptian  joda,  whiA 
Cambyses  had  carried  away  into  l^nia  wbsa 
he  conquered  Egypt.  Theae  ware  lailiaod  la 
the  tanplea,  and  the  Efyptiaaa  aalM^Mir*' 
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'ftve^  EvefgOiSyJn  aekiiowle^iiMiit  of  Uitt- 
tentioo,  beneficence,  and  religious  zeal  for  the 
fods  of  bit  country.  Tbe  itut  yesra  of  Ptolemy't 
reign  were  pasted  in  peare,  if  we  eieept  the  re- 
lotal  of  the  Jewt  to  pay  the  lni«ute  of  20  silver 
lal«ntt  wbi(;h  their  ancettort  had  always  paid 
to  the  Egyptian  monarcht.  He  alto  interested 
bimseif  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  aiid  aititted 
Cleomenes  the  Spartan  king  againtt  tbe  leaders 
of  the  Achaean  league;  but  he  had  tbe  mor- 
tification to  tee  bis  atiy  defeated,  and  even  a 
fugitive  in  £gypt.  £vergetes  died  2£1  years 
before  Christ,  aAcr  a  reign  of  26  years,  and  like 
hit  two  illottrious  predecestort,  be  wat  the  pa- 
tron of  learning,  and  indeed  he  it  the  lait  of  the 
Lagidet  who  gained  popularity  among  his  sub- 
jects by  clemeoey,  moderation,  and  hnnanity, 
and  who  commanded  respect  even  from  hit  eoe- 
niet,  by  valour,  prudence,  and  reputation,  it 
is  taad  that  be  depotited  16  talents  in  tbe  bands 
of  tbe  Athenians,  to  be  permitted  to  translate 
tbe  ori]einal  raanoscriptt  of  iEsebylot,  Euri- 
pidet,  and  Sophocles.  f^lnO,  m  Ckam.  &c — 
Pdyb  S.— Jutim.  29,  &c.— -^The  fourth  sue- 
eetded  bit  father  £vergetes  on  tlie  throne  of 
£g\p^  >uid  received  tbi*  surname  of  PM^opoltr 
by  antipbratis,  becaute,  aceording  to  tome  biito* 
riant,  hedettroyed  bit  father  by  poison.  He  began 
bis  reign  with  acts  of  tbe  greatest  cruelty,  and 
be  tttccestively  tacrificed  to  bis  avarice  bis  own 
mother,  bit  wife,  his  titter,  and  hit  brother. 
He  received  the  name  of  Tipktn  from  bit  ex- 
travagance and  debancheiy,  and  that  of  GaUtUt 
becaute  he  appeared  ii)  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria like  one  of  the  baechanalt,  and  with  all  the 
gettoret  of  the  prietts  of  Cybele.  In  tbe  midtt 
of  bit  pleasuret,  Pbilopater  wat  called  to  war 
againtt  Adliochnt  king  of  Syria,  and  at  tbe  bead 
•fa  powerfol  army  he  toon  invaded  bit  enemy^s 
territoriet,  and  might  have  added  tbe  kingdom 
of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if  he  bad  made  a  prudent  ute 
of  the  vicforiet  which  attended  bit  arms.  In 
hit  return  be  vitited  Jerusalem,  but  tbe  Jewt 
prevented  him  forcibly  from  entering  their  tem- 
ple, for  whi^  intolence  to  bit  majetty  the  mo- 
sarcb  determined  to  extirpate  tbe  whole  nation. 
Ho  ordered  an  immoate  number  of  Jews  to  be 
ezpoied  in  a  plain,  and  trodden  under  the  feet  of 
elephants,  but  by  a  tupernatural  instinct,  the 
geoeroot  animals  toroed  their  faiy  not  on  thote 
that  had  been  devoted  to  death,  but  upon  the 
Egyptian  tpeetatort  Tbit  ctrcumstance  terri- 
Aed  Pbilopater,  and  be  behaved  with  more  than 
eonmon  kindness  to  a  nation  which  he  bad  so 
lately  devoted  to  dettraetion.  In  the  latter  part 
•f  bit  reign,  the  Romant,  whom  a  dangerout 
war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  but  at  the 
aame  lime  rooted  to  tuperior  aetivity,  renewed, 
for  political  reatont,  tbe  treaty  of  alliance 
which  bad  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narcht. Pbilopater  at  last,  weakened  and  ener- 
vnatod  by  intemperance  and  continual  de- 
baoehery,  died  in  tbe  S7tb  year  of  hit  age,  after 
a  reign  of  11  yeart,  204yeart  before  tbe  Chrit- 
tian  era.  His  death  waa  immediately  followed 
by  the  mm^er  of  the  compaoiont  of  hit  vo- 
loptoousnest  and  extravagance,  and  their  car- 
cattet  were  dragged  with  tbe  greatett  tsnominy 
thnrngb  tbe  ttreeU  of  Alexandria.    Pe<]^.— 


Jmlk^.  M,  Ac.— Pint,  to  Omhi. ^The  6tb» 

succeeded  bit  father  Pbilopater  at  king  of 
Egypt,  though  only  in  tbe  4th  year  of  hit  ago. 
During  the  yeart  of  bit  minority  he  wat  under 
tbe  protection  of  Soticiat  and  of  Arittomeaei» 
by  wbote  prudent  adminittration  Antiocbut  wat 
diipossested  of  tbe  provincet  of  Coelosyria  and 
Palestine ,  which  be  had  conquered  by  war  Tha 
Romans  alto  renewed  their  alliance  with  bin 
after  their  victories  over  Auoibal,  and  tbe  con- 
dution  of  tbe  tecond  Punic  war.  Thit  flatter- 
ing embassy  induced  Arittomenei  to  offer  the 
care  ol  the  patronage  of  the  young  monarch  to 
tbe  Romant,  but  the  regent  wat  coufirmed  in 
bis  honourable  office,  by  making  a  treaty  of  al- 
iianr  e  with  the  people  of  Achaia,  be  convineed 
tbe  Egyptiant  dtat  be  wat  qualified  to  vrield  tht 
tceptre  and  to  govetn  tbe  nation.  But  now 
that  Ptolemy  bad  reached  hit  14th  year,  ae- 
cording  to  tbe  laws  and  cuttomt  of  EJlijpt,  tha 
years  of  hit  minority  had  expired.  He  ra» 
ceived  tbe  turaame  of  EpipkaneMj  or  illottriouf| 
and  wat  crowned  at  /Alexandria  with  the  great- 
est solemnity,  and  the  faithful  Arittomenet  re» 
signed  into  bis  bands  an  empire  which  be  had 
governed  with  honour  to  bimseif,  and  with  credit 
to  bit  sovereign.  Young  Ptolemy  wat  oa 
sooner  deliver^  llrom  tbe  tbacklet  of  a  tnpa* 
rior,  than  be  betrayed  tbe  tame  vicet  which 
bad  characterixod  hit  fotber,  tbe  counsels  of 
Arittomenet  were  detpited,  and  the  minitter 
who  for  ten  yeart  bad  governed  Ibe  kingdom 
with  equity  and  moderation,  wat  tacrificed  to 
tbe  caprice  of  tbe  sovereign,  who  abbprred  him 
for  tbe  talotaiy  advice  which  bit  own  viciooa 
indinationt  did  not  permit  him  to  follow.  Hli 
crueltiet  raited  tediliont  among  hit  tubjectii 
but  thete  were  twice  quelled  by  tbe  prudence 
and  tbe  moderation  of  one  Polycratet,  tbe  mott 
faithful  of  bit  corrupt  minitten.  In  tbe  midat 
of  his  extravagance,  Epiphanet  did  not  forget 
bit  alliance  with  the  Romant;  above  all  othen  ' 
he  showed  bimseif  eager  to  cultivate  friendship 
with  a  ;itttion  from  whom  he  could  derive  so 
many  advaataget,  and  during  their  war  againtt 
Antiocbut,  he  offered  to  attitt  them  with  money 
againtt  a  monarch,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra 
he  bad  married,  but  whom  be  hated  on  account 
of  the  tbditioot  h€  raited  in  the  very  heart  of 
Egypt.  After  a  reign  of  24  yeart,  180  yean 
before  Chritt,  Ptolemy  was  poitoned  by  hit  mi* 
nittert,  whom  be  bad  threatened  to  rob  of  their 
pottetsiont,  to  carry  on  a  war  againtt  Seleucm 
king  of  Syria.  lie.  S6,  c.  IS,  &c  — iftuNfh 
&c Tbe  6tb,  tocceeded  bit  father  Epi- 
phanet OB  tbe  Egyp^i<A  throne,  and  receivOd 
tbe  surname  of  Phiiometor,  on  account  of  bia 
hatred  againtt  bit  mother  Cleopatra.  He  was 
in  the  6tb  year  of  hit  age  when  he  ascended  tha 
throne,  and  during  bis  minority  tbe  kingdom 
wat  governed  by  bit  mother,  and  at  her  death 
by  an  eunuch  who  wat  one  of  hit  favouritot.  He  - 
made  war  against  Antiocbut  Epiphanet  king  of 
Syria,  to  recover  the  provincet  of  Paleatiue  and 
Coelotyria,  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  do* 
miniont,  and  afler  teveral  suceettet  he  fell  into 
'  the  bands  of  tbe  enemy,  who  retained  bim  in 
confinement.  During  the  captivity  of  Philome- 
tor»  the  figyptiana  railed  to  the  throne  hitf 
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bNdMT  Plolsnj 
alw  lOD  of  fipiphuiu,  b9t  he  wmbo 
r  eiCablulMd  in  bu  power  (han  Antioehus 
"  I   armi   agniMt   Egypt,  drove  (be 
usurper,  and  restored  PhiloDietor  to  sil  Itis 
rigistt  sod  prWileges  as  king  of  Egrpl.     Tbk 
mo)  behaviour  of  Aatiocbus  was  soon  compre- 
haaded  by  PbHometor,  and  wbea  be  saw  that 
Felosium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  bad  remained  id 
tbe  baads  of  bis  Syriau  ally,  be  recaHed  bis 
brother  Physcoo,  and  made  hiai  f  artner  on  the 
tbrooe,  and  concerted  with  bim  bow  to  repel 
Ibeir  comoioB  enemy.     This  uDion  of  ioterest 
in  tbe  two  royal  brothers  inoeosed  Aatiocbus; 
he  entered  Egypt  with  a  large  army,  bot  (be 
Somans  checked  his  progress  and  obliged  him 
to  retire.    No  sooner  were  tbey  delivertd  from 
tbe  impending  war,  (ban  Pbilometor  and  Fhys- 
ooa,  whom  the  fear  of  daager  bad  united,  begaa 
with  motual  jealousy  to  oppose  each  otber^s 
views.     Physcon  was  at  last  banisfaed  by  tbe 
saperior  power  of  bis  brother,  and  as  he  eoald 
ikd  no  support  in  Egypt,  he  immediately  re- 
paired to  Rome.     To  excite  more  effectually 
tbe  compassion  of  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  their 
aesistance,  be  appeared  in  the  meanest  dress, 
and  took  his  residence  in  the  most  obscure 
corner  of  the  city.     He  received  an  audience 
from  the  senate,  aod  the  Romans  settled  tbe 
dis(>ute  between   the  two  rojtA   brothers,  by 
rnaaiog  them  iudependent  of  one  aootlier,  and 
l^viug  the  government  of  Lybia  and  Cyrene  to 
Pbyscoo,  and  confirming  Phiiometor  in  tbe  pos- 
aeision  of  Egypt,  aod  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
These  terms  of  accommodation  were  gladly  ac* 
oepted,  bot  Physcoa  soon  claimed  tbe  dominion 
of  Cypras,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the 
Romans,  who  wished  to  aggrandise  themselves 
by  tbe  diminution  of  tbe  E^ptian  power.  Phi* 
lometor  refused  to  deliver  up  tbe  island  of  Cy- 
prus, aod  to  call  away  his  brother's  attention, 
be  fomented  the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  Cyrene. 
But  the  death  of  Phiiometor,  146  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  left  Pbyscon  master  of  Egypt, 
and  all  the  dependent  provinces.    Ptulooietor 
has  been  commended  by  some  historians  for 
his  clemency  and  moderation.     />iod.— £«o.— 
y^lyb. The  7th  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Phys- 
con, on  account  of  the  promlheoce  of  bis  belly, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death 
of  bis  brother  Phiiometor,    and  as  be   had 
reigued  for  some  time  conjointly  with  him, 
[Vid.  Ptolemeus  6th,]  his  succession  was  ap- 
proved, though  tbe  wife  and  the  son  of  (he 
deceased  monarch  laid   claim  to  the  crown. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son  should 
succeed  on  tbe  throne  at  bis  deaths     The  bo|^ 
tials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but  on  that 
very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra's  son 
in  her  arms-     He  ordered  himself  to  be  caHed 
EvergeUgy  but  (he   Alexandrians  refused  to  do 
it,  and  stigmatized  bim  with  the  appdiatton  of 
KttkergeUSt  or  evil  doer,  a  surname  wbich  he 
deserved  by  his  tyranny  aod  oppression.     A  se- 
ries of  barbarity  rendered  him  odious,  hot  ai 
no  one  attempted  to  rid  Egypt  of  her  tyranny, 
tbe  Alezaodriaofl  abandoned  their  babitattooa, 


«s4  acd  froM  t  pteM  wUflh  ooalbMMUv  aln 
ed  with  tbe  btoad  of  their  anssttcfcd 
citiaens. 


feltow- 
If  tbmr  BBf^ratioii  proved  &tal  to  tbe 
commerce  aad  prosperity  of  AleiaBdria,  it  waa 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  tbecoBBtries 
where  tbey  retired*,  and  the  nsoabers  ef  Egyp- 
tians that  MMight  a  safer  asylum  in  Greeee  and 
Asia,  introduced  among  the  iahabitaBis  of  those 
countrias  the  different  proicssioos  that  were 
practised  with  suecess  in  tbe  capital  of  Egypt 
Physcoa  endeavoured  to  re-people  the  ci^  wbich 
his  cruelt}'  bad  laid  desoiato;  bcil  the  fear  cf 
shariag  tbe  fate  of  tbe  Awner  inbabilBala,  pre- 
vailed more  than  the  promise  of  riches,  r^ts^ 
and  immaniiies.  The  king  at  iast,  diagusted 
with  Cleopatra,  repodialed  her,  aad  asarricd 
her  daughter  by  Pbihimelor,  called  ateo  Cleo« 
petra.  He  still  cootiniied  to  emcise  tbe  great- 
est cmelly  upon  his  sobjeels,  but  tbe  pradence 
aod  vigilance  of  bis  ministers  kept  tbe  people 
in  tmnqaillity,  till  all  Egypt  revolledy  wbea  the 
king  had  basely  murdered  all  ibe  young  aMo  of 
Alexantiria.  Without  frteada  or  sopport  ia 
Egypt  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  Ckopana,  (be 
divorced  queen,  ascended  Che  tfarane.  In  bis 
banishment  Physaan  dreaded  lest  the  Alex- 
andrians shoold  alao  place  tbe  crawa  en  tbe 
head  of  his  son,  by  bis  sister  Oleopaliay  who 
was  then  governor  of  Cyreae,  and  onder  these 
apprehensioBs  he  sent  far  the  young  priacey 
called  Memphitis  to  Cypres,  and  movteed  Mba 
as  soon  as  be  bad  reached  tbe  share.  To  aaake 
tbe  barbarity  more  coaiplete,  be  sent  Ibe  liniba 
of  Memphitis  to  Gleopab-a,  aad  tbey  were  re- 
ceived as  tbe  queen  was  goiog  to  celebiate  her 
birtb-day.  Soon  after  this  be  invaded  £gyp^ 
with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victery  over  (he 
forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left  witboat 
friends  or  assistance,  fled  to  her  eldest  daaighier 
Cleopatra,  who  had  married  Demetrias  Idag  ef 
Syria.  This  decisive  blow  restored  Physcee  Co 
bis  throne,  where  he  continued  to  reiga  for 
some  time,  hated  by  bis  subjects,  and  feued  bf 
bis  enemies.  Uc  died  at  Alexandria  in  tbe  671b 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  29  years, aboet 
1 16  years  before  Christ  Some  aotbersbeve  ex- 
tol lod  Physcon  for  bis  fondness  for  litesatare; 
they  have  observed,  that  Irom  bin  exfaesive 
knowledge  he  was  called  the  pMio4qp<  end 
that  be  wrote  a  commcBt  upon  Uomer,  besides 
an  history  in  24  books,  admired  lor  kselepHwe, 
and  often  quoted  by  succeeding  aulheis  wbote 
pen  was  emploted  on  the  same  svl^jeot     Dssd. 

--JiuHn.  as,  &c — Aken.  % — Patfk^. 

The  8th,  sumamed  JLolibynis,  from  aa  cacras- 
cence  like  a  pea  on  tbe  nose,  snoceeded  bsa  &- 
ther  Physcon  as  *kiog  of  Egrpt.  He  bad  ea 
sooner  ascended  the  throne,  then  hia  aaotlMv 
Cleopatra,  who  reigned  coiyoiaily  with  him, 
expelled  him  to  Cyprus,  and  placed  tbe  erowa 
on  the  head  of  his  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander, 
her  favoorito  son.  Latbyvns,  banisbed  from 
Egypt,  became  king  of  Cyprus,  and  soon  afierba 
appeared  at  tbe  head  of  a  large  armj ,  to  asabe 
war  against  Alexander  Jannssas,  king  of  Jedea, 
through  whose  assistance  and  iatrigee  be  bad 
been  expelled  by  Claopi^hra.  The  lewisb  am- 
narch  was  conqnered,  aod  50,000  of  bia  mca 
were  left  on  tbe  field  ef  battle.    lAlhfnHaAv 
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Jein,  aod  maile  vmin  att»npti  to  reooTw  tke 
UiigdOM  of  £nrpt,  retired  lo  Cyprus  till  the 
death  or  hit  brother  Alemi«ier  restored  him  to 
hif  Bttthre  domioioM.  SoMe  of  the  cities  of 
Egypt  refused  to  ackaoivledge  bin  as  their  so- 
vereigs,  and  Thebes,  for  its  obttioacy,  was 
dosely  besieged  for  three  saccessite  years,  aod 
from  a  powerfu]  and  populous  city,  it  was  re* 
doced  to  laias.  lo  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
Latbyrus  was  called  upoa  to  assist  the  Roj&ans 
with  a  oaf y  for  the  conquest  ef  Athens,  but  Lo* 
eollus,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  wanted 
supply,  though  received  with  hingly  honours, 
wis  dismissed  with  evasive  and  unsatisCactoty 
•■swers,-and  the  monarch  refused  to  part  with 
troops  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  preserre 
the  peace  of  bis  kingdom.  Latbyrus  died  81 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  after  a  reign  of 
S6  years  since  the  death  of  his  father  Fhyscon, 
eleven  of  which  be  had  passed  with  his  molher 
Clhopatra  on  the  Egyptian  throac,  eighteen  in 
Cyprus,  and  seven  after  his  mother^s  death. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  only*daogbter  Cleo- 
patra, whom  Alexander,  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  by  means  of  the  dictator  Sylla  sooa 
after  manned  and  moidered.  Jceepk,  fitst.— 
JMHifi.  S9.--FIHI.  m  iMC^-Jfypmn,  wi  MWmd. 

^The  »th.     rid.  Alexander  Ptolemy  1st; 

for  the  10th  Ptoleroy,  vtd.  Alexander  Ptolemy 
Sd;  for  the  nth,  eid.  Alexander  Ptolemy  Sd. 
*— — The  12th,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Lathyms, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  at  the  death  of 
Alexander  Sd.  He  received  the  surname  of 
JhUttety  becanse  he  played  skilfully  on  the  flute. 
His  rise  showed  great  marks  of  prudence  and 
cirewnspectioa,  and  as  his  predecessor  by  fab 
will  had  left  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  Ro- 
BMUM,  Aoletes  knew  that  he  could  not  be  firmly 
established  on  his  throne,  without  the  approba- 
tion  of  the  Roman  senate.  He  was  successful 
in  his  applications,  and  Cmsar,  who  was  then 
eoDsvl,  and  in  want  ef  money,  established  bis 
raceesfion,  and  granted  him  the  alliance  of  the 
Bomaos,  after  he  had  received  the  enormous 
i«m  of  about  a  million  and  168,5001.  sterling. 
But  these  measures  rendered  him  onpopular  at 
home,  and  when  he  had  sufiered  the  Romans 
qvictly  lo  take  possession  of  Cyprus,  the  Egyp- 
tians revolted,'  and  Aaletes  was  obliged  to  fly 
tmm  his  kingdom,  ond  seek  protection  among 
Hie  most  powerfnl  of  his  allies.  His  complaints 
were  beard  at  Rome,  at  first  with  indifierence, 
and  the  murder  of  100  noblemen  of  Alexandria, 
wham  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  justify  their 
preecedings  before  the  Roman  senate,  rendered 
bim  OBpopalar  and  suspected.  Pompey.  how- 
erer,  supported  his  cause,  and  the  senators  de- 
ereed  to  re-establish  Aoletes  on  his  throne;  hot 
as  they  proceeded  slowly  in  the  execution  of  their 
plans,  the  monarch  retired  from  Rome  to  Epfae- 
•ac,  where  be  lay  concealed  for  some  time  in 
the  temple  of  Diana.  During  bis  absence  from 
AleKaadria,  bis  daughter  &renice  had  made 
haneif  ahsolate,  aad  established  heroelf  en  the 
fliffaae  by  a  ttimriage  with  Archelaus,  a  priest 
of  Belloaa'B  temple  at  Comana,  but  she  was 
seoa  driven  from  Egypt,  when  Gabinios,  at  the 
head  of  a  Bmmb  aoiy,  approached  to  replaee 


AaleleeM  his  throac.    Anietes  was  ao  seoatt  v 

restored  to  power,  than  he  sacrificed  to  his  am» 
bitioo  his  daughter  Berenice,  and  beha%ed  with  , 
the  greatest  ingratitude  aod  perfidy  to  Rahiriua, 
a  Roman  who  had  supplied  him  with  money 
when  expelled  from  bis  kingdom.  Aoletes  diea 
four  years  after  his  restoration,  about  61  yean 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  left  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  and  by  his  will  ordered  the  eldest 
of  his  sons  to  manry  the  eldest  of  his  sisters,  and 
to  ascend  with  her  tfae  vacant  throne.  As  thesa 
children  were  young,  the  dying  monarch  recom- 
mended them  to  the  protection  and  paternal 
care  of  the  Romans,  and  accordiugly  1  ompey 
the  Great  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  bo 
their  patron  and  their  goardiaa.  Their  reiga 
was  as  turtMilent  as  that  of  their  predecessorSy 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  no  uncommon  eventi| 
only  we  may  observe  that  the  young  queen  wan 
the  Cleopatra  who  sooa  after  became  so  cele* 
brated  as  being  the  mishress  of  J.  Csesar,  the 
wife  of  M.  Antony,  aod  the  last  of  tbe  Egyptiaa 
monarchs  of  the  family  of  Lagus.  do*  pre 
liaftir.-- Ornfr.  ll.^Dum.  39 — AppiUn,  it 
Oiv.— ^Thc  ISth,  Bomamcd  Dton^rstus  or  Bee* 
eAas,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  conjointly 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  be  had  married, 
according  to  the  directions  of  bis  father  Auletes. 
He  was  under  the  care  and  protection  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  [Vtd,  Ptolemseus  IStfa,]  bat  tho 
wickedness  aiKi  avarice  of  bis  ministers  soon 
obliged  him  to  reign  independent.  He  was 
then  in  tbe  IStb  year  of  bis  age,  when  bis 
guardian,  after  tbe  fatal  battle  of  PhPrsalia, 
came  to  the  shm-es  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his 
protection.  He  refused  to  grant  the  required 
assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  bis  ministers  he 
basely  murdered  Pompey,  after  he  had  orooght 
him  to  shore  under  die  mask  6f  fneodship  and 
curdialily.  To  carry  the  favour  of  tbe  con- 
queror of  Pbarsalia,  Ptolemy  cut  oS  the  head 
of  Pompey,  but  Csesar  turned  with  indigoatioo 
from  such  perfidy,  and  when  be  arrived  at  Alex-\ 
andria  be  found  tbe  kmg  of  Egypt  as  faithless 
to  bis  cause  as  to  that  of  his  fallen  enemy. 
Csesar  sat  as  judge  to  bear  tbe  various  claims 
of  tbe  brother  and  sister  to  the  throne;  and,  to 
satisfy  tfae  people,  he  ordered  tbe  will  of  Au- 
letes to  be  read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  ap- 
pointed the  two  younger  children  masters  uf  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  This  fair  and  candid  de- 
cision might  have  left  no  room  for  dissatisfac- 
tion, but  Ptolemy  was  governed  by  cruel  and 
avaricious  mmisters,  and,  therefore,  be  refused 
to  acknowledge  Csesar  as  a  judge  or  a  mediator. 
Tbe  Roman  enforced  bis  authority  by  arms,  and 
three  victories  were  obtained  over  the  Egyptian 
forces.  Ptolemy,  who  bad  been  for  some  time 
a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of  Cttsar,  now  headed 
bis  armies,  but  a  defeat  was  fatal,  and  as  he 
attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  be  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile,  abunt  46  years  before 
Christ,  and  three  years  and  eight  months  after 
the  death  of  Auletef .  Cleopatra,  at  the  death 
of  her  brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Egypt; 
but  as  tbe  Egyptians  were  no  friends  to  female 
government,  CsBsar  obliged  her  to  marry  her 
yoapger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  In  the 
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•lereath  fetr  of  bit  age.  Apfimu  Cio.-«  Am. 
in  dUx.'^lrab,  11.-J<m^.  jfnl.— Dio.— 
PhU.  m^wL  &e.— JJuctofi. in  Cos.— — ApiOD, 
king  of  Cyrene,  was  the  illegitimate  too  of 
Ptolemy  Fhywoo.  After  a  reieo  of  ^0  yean 
he  died;  aod  as  he  bad  no  childreo,  be  made 
the  Homaat  bein  of  bit  domioioot.  The  Ru- 
■aos  preMoted  bit  sobjectt  with  ibeir  iodepeo- 
deece.  Lto.  10.— -*Cerattuut,  •  ton  of  I'lole- 
■y  Soter,  by  £urydice  the  deugbter  of  Aiiiipa- 
ter.  Unable  to  succeed  to  the  ibrone  of  Egypt, 
Ceraunus  fled  to  the  court  of  Selrncus,  wliere 
he  was  received  with  fnendiy  marks  of  aiiention. 
Beleucus  wat  then  King  of  Mttcedouin,  an  em- 
pire which  he  had  lately  acquired  by  the  death 
•f  Lytimaehus  ia  a  battle  in  Fbrygia,  but  hu 
leiga  wat  tbort,  and  Ceraanyt  pertldioiitly 
murdered  him  and  ascended  hit  throne,  280  B. 
C.  The  murderer,  however,  could  not  be  firmly 
attabiisbed  in  Macedonia,  at  long  at  Artiooe 
the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lysimachus' 
were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  hit  kingdom 
at  the  lawful  pottession  of  their  father.  To  re- 
Bove  thete  olittacles,  Ceraunus  made  offert  of 
marriage  to  Arsiuoe.  who  wat  bit  own  siittr 
The  queen  at  firti  refused,  but  the  protestations 
and  solemn  promites  of  the  nturper  at  lust  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  cooseut.  The  nuptial t,  how- 
ever, Were  no  tooner  celebrated,  than  Ceraunut 
murdered  the  two  young  princes,  and  confirmed 
bis  OBurpatioo  by  rapine  and  cruelty.  But  now 
three  powerful  prwces  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
MHcedooia  as  tbeir  own,  Aniioebus,  the  son  of 
SelencuH,  Aotigonus,  the  ton  of  Demetnut;  and 
FynrUut,  the  king  of  fipinit.  These  enemies, 
bowever,  were  soon  removed;  Cerannot  con- 
quered Antigouttt  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
alvpped  the  hottilitiet  of  hit  two  other  rivals  b) 
promiset  and  money.  He  did  not  long  remain 
inacUve,  a  barbarian  army  of  Gault  claimed  a 
tribute  from  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately 
marched  to  meet  them  in  (be  field  Tbe  battle 
wat  long  and  bloody.  The  Macedouiam  might 
have  obtained  the  victoiy,  if  Ceraunut  bad 
ahown  more  prudence.  He  was  thrown  down 
firom  bit  elephant,  and  taken  priioner  by  tbe 
enemy,  who  immediately  tore  bit  i>ody  to  piecet. 
Ptolemy  had  been  king  of  Macedonia  only  18 

ttontht.   /iit<tfi.84,&c..— Petit  10,c.  10 

An  illegitimate  ton  of  Ptolemy  Lathynu,  king 
of  Cyprut,  of  which  he  wat  tyrannically  ditpot> 
tested  by  the  Romans.  Cato  was  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  which  were  tent  against  Ptolemy 
by  the  senate,  and  the  Roman  general  proposed 
io  (he  monarch  Co  retire  from  the  throne,  and 
to  past  the  rett  of  hit  days  ia  the  obscure  office 
of  high  priest  in  tbe  temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos. 
This  otter  was  rejecied  with  the  indignation 
which  it  merited,  and  tbe  monarch  poisoned 
himself  at  the  approach  of  tbe  enemy.  Tbe^ 
treasures  found  in  the  iUand  amooDleid  to  the 
aaormoos  sum  of  1,356,260^  ttertmg,  which 
were  carried  to  Rome  by  tbe  conqoerort.  PluL 

in^Cat-^yul.  Max.  9.— JFW.  S. A  man 

who  attempted  to  make  bimtelf  king  of  Mace- 
donia, in  opposition  to  Perdiccas.  He  was  ei- 
pelled  by  Pelopidas.— A  ton  of  I^rriiot  king 
of  Epirot,  bv  Antigone,  the  daogbter  of  Berenice. 
Ha  wca  laft  govenior  af  EpwSii  whan  Pynta 


wantta  llalyfo  amiat  the 
the  Romant,  where  he  pretided  with  great  pra- 
deoce  and  modenUiott.  He  wat  killed,  brave^ 
fighting,  lb  the  eipedition  which  Pyirbos  uo- 
dertook  against  Sparta  and  Aiigoa.— An  eih 
ouch,  b)'  whute  fineadly  atM^tanee  MiUutdaies 
(be  Great  saved  hit  iae  after  a  battle  with 
Luculltts.^— 'A  kmg  of  Epimt  who  died  very 
young  as  he  wat  marching  an  army  against  die 
J^toliant,  who  bad  seised  part  of  bit  uomioioai. 

JuaHn,  tB A  kiu^  of  Chakidica  in  Syiia, 

about  SO  yeart  before  Chritt  kit  oppned 
Pompey  when  be  invaded  i>yha.  bat  be  wat  de- 
feated in  ibe  attempt,  and  ifie  conqueror  ^Mred 
hit  life  only  upon  receiving  1000  talealt.  Jv§ifk. 

Jhd.  IS A  nephew  of  Amigmua,  wbe  coaa- 

manded  an  army  in  the  Pdopemietat.  He  re- 
voiied  from  hit  ancle  to  Camander,  and  tome 
time  after  he  attempicd  to  bnba  tbe  atldien 
of  eiolemy  Lagvt,  king  of  Egypt,  who  bad  ia- 
viied  him  to  bit  camp.  He  wat  teood  and  ia- 
pritoned  for  this  treachery,  and  the  Egyptiaa 
monarch  at  last  ordered  bim  to  dnnk  beiaJodt 

A  ton  of  Seleueot,  killed  in  tbe  celebrated 

battle  which  wm  fought  at  Ittat  beiweea  Datita 

and  Alexander  the  Great. A  ton  of  Joha, 

made  king  of  Mauritania.  He  wat  ten  «f  Cleo- 
patra Selene,  the  daogbter  of  M.  AMony,  and 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra.    He  was  pat  to  death 

t»y  Caiat  Caligula.  iXe.— Tacit.  Am.  1 1 . 

A  friend  of  Otbo.— »A  favoariie  of  Anttockoa 
kina  of  Syria.  He  waa  tnnamed  iMacrwt.' 
A  Jew,  famous  for  hit  croelijr  and  avarice.  He 
wat  for  tome  time  flovemor  of  Jericho,  about 
1S6  yeart  before  Chritt.-— -A  powttCalJew 
during  tbe  troublet  which  ditturbed  the  peace 
of  Jadea,  ia  the  reign  of  Aagnttntir— A  eon  tf 
Antony  by  Cleopatra,  tamamed  Fkikdelfkm 
by  hit  fitther,  olad  made  UMater  jf  PksMcia, 
Syria,  and  all  tbe  temtonet  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  were  tilvated  between  the  .ZBgeaa  and 

the  Eupbratet.    PhU,  m  JhOam. ^A  seaeral 

of  Herod,  king  of  Judea ^A  too  of  Chiyeer- 

mut,  who  visited  Cleomenet  king  of  Sparta, 

when  impriioned  in  Egypt. A  govereer  of 

Alexandria,  put  to  death  by  Cleoateaes. 

Claodiut,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  aatiolo. 
ger  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  and  Antoainaa.  Ha 
wat  a  native  of  Alexandria,  er,  aecardiaf  la 
othert,  of  Peluiiom,  and  on  aeeoaat  ef  his 
great  learning,  he  received  tbe  name  of  taoit 
Wfte,  and  moat  divine  among  (be  Greaka.  la 
bit  tyttem  of  the  worid,  he  placet  tbe  ear^  ia 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  onivc^ 
sally  believed  and  adopted  till  tbe  Ifithoeotaiy, 
when  it  wat  confoled  and  Mjected  bgr  Gepcral- 
cttt.  Hit  geography  it  valued  for  iti  leaniiagt 
and  tbe  very  useful  information  which  it  gpvet. 
Besides  bis  system  and  bis  geography,  Ptola^ 
wrote  other  books,  in  one  of  which  he  wntM  aa 
accooot  of  tbe  fixed  start,  of  I02S  of  s£ich  be 
givet  tbe  certain  and  definite  longiioda  amd  l» 
(itnde.  Tbe  bett  edition  of  Ptotemy'a  giaog^ 
phy  it  that  of  Berlins,  fd.  Amtt  lS18,awl  tet 
of  bit  treatite  dt  Mnikm  wlitreiigtat  by  Ca- 
merer,  4to.  16S6,  and  of  the  Hamaaka,  4la 
Wallit,  0x00.  168S. 

PToaBMAit,  a  towQ  of  Thebaia  in  BmL 
called  after  the  Ptolemiea,  wha  batttified  7 
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There  WW  tlw  tnoiher  eitj  of  te 

in  the  territories  of  Cyreoe.    It  was  titnate  od- 

tbe  see  cocet,  end,  eeeonUiig  to  some,  it  was 

the  same  as  Barce.    [Vid.  Baiee.] A  citj 

•f  Palestine,  ealleil  also  Jkon.    Meim,  1,  c.  8, 
).  S,  c.  8  ^Pbn.  »,  c.  13  <-6fnib.  14,  &e. 

PtolI ovB«  a  statuary  of  Coicyra,  popil  to 
Gritias  the  Athenian.    Pmu,  6,  c.  S. 

Ptous,  a  sou  of  Athamas  and  Themisto,  who 
gate  bis  name  Co  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  upon 
which  be  boiU  a  t<rmp)e  te  Apollo,  somtuned 
JPlotis.  The  god  had  also  a  celebrated  oracle 
•n  mottnt  Ftoos.  PhU.  dt  ofe.  de/.-^Pam.  9, 
«.  iS.^-jSpoUod.  1,  c.  9. 

PuBucius.  a  Roman  freed-man,  so  mneh  lihe 
PoQipey  the  Great*  that  tbey  were  oHeo  con- 
fbonded  together.     Vul  Max  9,  c.  14. 

l^uBLiciA  LKz  forbad  any  ptrsoni  to  play  with 
bad  or  fraudulent  designs. 

PuBucl^LA,  a  name  given  to  Puhlins  Vale- 
fins,  on  account  of  his  great  popularity.  Fad 
Valerius,  i'iltf.ln  Pn^.-^liv.  t,  e.  8 — PMs. 
90,  c.  16. 

PuBULiA  LBX,  was  made  by  Fnblitius  Pbilo 
the  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  446.  It  permitted  one  of 
the  ceosors  to  be  elected  firom  the  plebeians, 
aince  one  of  the  eonsols  was  chosen  from  that 
hody.  Lie.  8,  c  IS.— Another,  by  wbich  it 
w;ns  ordained,  that  all  laws  should  he  prrvious- 
ly  approved  by  the  senators,  before  tbey  were 
proposed  by  the  people. 

Puauos  Stevs,  a  Syrian  mimic  poet,  who 
iourish^  about  44  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  oiigtnally  a  slave  sold  to  a  Roman  patri- 
•ian,  called  Domitius,  who  brought  him  up  with 
great  attention,  and  gave  him  bis  freedom  when 


A  ^MHf  ef  ThMdoBius,  who  MigMd  nMOtatt 
for  some  time  m  the  Roman  empire. 

PiTLcuNns,  a  promontoiy  near  Carthage,  now 
Rmt^rm.     U».  29,  c  21. 

P111.1.US,  a  sivaame  of  ^umitorius. 

Puvicuii  BBLLim.  The  first  Pnoie  war  wm 
undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Carthaget 
B.  C.  f64.  The  ambitiott  ^  Rome  was  tho 
origin  of  this  war.  For  upwards  of  240  yean, 
the  two  nations  had  beheM  with  secret  je** 
lousy  each  other  s  power,  hut  they  had  totally 
eradicated  every  cause  of  eonteatioo,  by  se^ 
tliog,  in  three- di&rent  treaties,  the  bouodariea 
of  their  respective  territories,  the  nuniber  of 
their  allies,  and  how  far  one  nation  might  sail 
into  the  Mediterranean,  witboot  giving  offenee 
to  the  other.  Sicily,  an  island,  of  tbe  higbeit 
coosequeoee  to  the  Carthaainians  as  a  commer- 
dal  r.ation,  was  the  seat  of  thr  first  dissontiona. 
Tbe  Mamertini,  a  body  of  Italian  mercenariea, 
were  appointed  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to  guard 
the  towa  of  Messana,  but  this  tumultuous  (ribe, 
instead  of  protecting  the  citiiens,  basely  mas- 
sacred them,  and  seiied  their  possessions.  ThJB 
act  of  cruel^  ruised  the  indignation  of  all  the 
Sicilians,  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
employed  them,  prepared  to  punish  their  perfidy; 
dnd  the  Mamertini,  besieged  in  Messana,  and 
without  friends  or  resources,  resolved  to  throw 
tbeniselves  for  protection  into  the  bands  of  the 
first  power  that  cenld  relief  e  them.  They  were, 
however,  divided  in  their  seat tments,  and  while 
some  implored  the  assistance  of  Carthage,  others 
called  upon  the  Romans  for  protection.  With- 
out hesitation  or  delay,  the  Carthaginians  entei^ 
ed  Messana,  and  the  Romans  also  hastened  to 


of  age-     He  gained  the  esteem  of  the  most ;  give  to  the  Mamertini  that  aid  which  bad  beea 


powerful  at  Rome,  and  reckoned  J.  Csesar 
among  his  patrons.    He  soob  eclipsed  the  poet 
Laberius,  whose  buHesqoe  compositions  were  ; 
in  general  esteem.    There  remains  of  Publius, ' 
m  coUectirn  of  moral  sentences,  written  in  lam-  | 
Ides,  and  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
newest  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Patav.  Comtn. 
1740. 

PvBUirs,  a  prwnomen  common  among  the 
Romans.— —Caius,  a  man  who  conspired  with 

Brutus  against  J.  CsBsar. A  pnetor  who 

conqnertd  Palifepolis.  He  was  only  a  plebeian, 
mod  though  neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he  ob- 
tained a  triumph  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
tbe  senators.  He  was  tbe  first  who  was  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph  during  a  pnetorship  — 
A  Roman  consul  who  defeated  the  Latins,  and 
waa  made  dictator.— A  Roman  flatterer  in 
fhe  court  of  Tiberius.— —*A  tribune  who  ae* 
•used  Manlius,  he, 

PuDiclTf  A,  a  goddess  who,  as  her  name  im- 
plies, presided  over  chastity.  She  had  two  tem- 
ples at  Rome    Frsftis.  de  F.  ng^-^Liv,  10,  e  7. 

PuLCBiniA,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Then* 
doeius  the  Great,  famous  for  ber  piety,  modera- 
tion, and.  virtues.-'—^ A  daughter  of  Arcadios, 
who  held  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire 
for  many  years.  She  was  mother  of  Vatenti- 
nian.  Her  piety,  and  her  piivate  as  well  as 
pohKc  rirtoes  have  been  univerRally  admired. 
She  died  A.  D.  462,  and  was  interred  at  Ra- 
Yooia,  whoa  her  tomb  is  ttlU  to  be  feen.— - 


claimed  from  them  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
from  the  Carlbnginiaos.  At  tbe  approach  of 
the  Roman  troops,  tbe  Mamertini,  who  bad  im- 
plored their  assistance,  took  up  arms,  and  forced 
the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Messana.  Fresh 
forves  were  poured  in  on  every  side,  and  though 
Carthage  seemed  superior  in  arms  and  in  re* 
sources,  yet  the  valour  and  iotrtpidity  of  the 
Romans  daily  appeared  more  formidable,  and 
Hiero,  the  Syracusan  king,  who  hitherto  em« 
I  braced  the  interest  of  the  Carthaginians,  b^ 
came  the  most  faithful  ally  of  the  republic. 
From  a  private  quarrel  the  war  became  gene- 
ral. The  Romans  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily, 
but  as  their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea,  the 
advantages  they  gained  were  small  and  incon- 
siderable. To  make  tbemselves  equal  to  their 
adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the 
sea,  and  in  sixty  days  timber  was  cut  down,  and 
a  fleet  of  120  galleys  completely  manned  and 
provisioned.  The  successes  they  met  with  at 
sea  were  trivial,  and  little  advantage  could  be 
gained  over  an  enemy  that  were  sailors  by 
actual  practice  and  long  experience.  Duilioa 
at  last  obtained  a  victory,  and  be  was  the  first 
Roman  who  ever  received  a  triumph  al\er  t 
naval  battle.  The  losses  they  had  already  sua* 
tained  induced  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  the  Romans,  whom  an  unsuccessful 
descent  upon  Africa,  under  Regulas,  [Fid.  Ra- 
gvlns]  had  rendered  diffident,  listened  to  the 
ptopoml,  aad  the  first  Fania  war  was  s 
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B.  C.  t41,  M  tte  Mowing  tmv :— The  Cai^ 
thagioians  pledged  llmMslTct  lo  pay  to  Ite  n»- 
Bftm,  within  Iweiilj  years,  the  mm  of  9000 
Eoboic  talents,  they  promiaed  to  raleate  all  tbe 
Roman  captifee  wiUioot  ramofli,  to  efacnate 
Sicily,  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Mediteita- 
Bean,  and  not  to  molest  Uiero,  Icing  of  Syracnse, 
er  his  allies.     After  this  treaty,  the  Cartbagi- 
Bians,  who  hod  lost  the  dominion  of  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  made  new  conquests  in  Spam,  and 
•000  began  to  repair  tbeir  loises  by  iodostry  and 
labour.    They  planted  colonies,  and  secretly 
prepared  to  revenge  themselves  upon  their  pow- 
erful riTall.     Tbe  Romaas  were  not  insensible 
ef  their  snceetses  in  Spain,  nod  to  stop  titeir 
progress  towanis  Italy,  they  made  a  stipalatioa 
with  tbe  Cartbaginians,  by  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  cross  the  Iberas,  or  to  molest  the 
eities  of  their  allies  tbe  Sugnntines.    This  was 
.   Ibr  some  time  obserTod,  but  when  Aanibal  soc- 
eeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
armies  in  Spnin,  he  spumed  tbe  boundaries 
which  the  jealoocy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his  arms, 
and  he  immediately  formed  the  siege  of  Sagon- 
tem.    The  Romans  were  apprized  of  the  boa- 
tiKtiet  which  had  been  begun  agaiciKt  thetr  allies, 
hat  Sagnnlum  wis  ia  the  hands  of  ibe  active 
•nemy  before  they  bad  taken  any  steps  to  oppose 
him.  Complaints  were  carried  to  Carthage,  and 
war  was  determined  on  by  the  influence  of  An- 
■ibal  in  the  Carthaginien  senate.    Withont  de- 
^y  or  diffidence,  B.  C.  2^8,  Annibal  marched 
a  numerous  army  of  90,000  foot  and   18,000 
horse  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.    He  crossed  the 
Rhone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Apennines,  with  un- 
common celerity,  and  the  Roman  consols  who 
were  stationed  to  stop  his  progress,  were  seve- 
ftlly  defeated.    The  battle  of  Trebia,  and  that 
•f  the  lake  of  Tbmsymenus,  threw  Rome  into 
the  greatest  apprehensions,  bnt  the  prudence 
and  the  dilatory  measures  of  the  dictator  Pabins, 
•oon  tao^t  tbem  to  hope  for  better  times.   Yet 
the  Conduct  of  Pabtus  was  universally  censured 
as  cowardice,  and  tbe  two  consuls  who  succsed- 
ad  him  in  tbe  command,  by  pursuing  a  diflerent 
plan  of  operations,  soon  brought  on  a  decisive 
action  at  Cannse,  in  which  45,000  Romans 
were  left  In  the  field  of  battle.    This  bloody 
victory  caused  so  much  consternation  at  Rome, 
that  some  authors  have  declared  that  if  An- 
nibal *  had    immediately   marched    from    the 
plains  of  Cannas  to  the  city,  he  would  have 
net  with  no  resistance,  but  would  have  termi- 
nated a  long  and  dangerous  war  with  gloiy  to 
bimtelf,  and  the  most  inestimable  advantages 
•o  his  country.      This  celebrated  victory  at 
CannsB  left  tbe  conqueror  master  of  two  camps, 
and  of  an  immense  booty;  and  the  cities  which 
had  hitherto  observed  a  neutrality,  no  sooner 
saw  the  defbat  of  the  Romans,  than  they  ea- 
gerly embraced  the  interest  of  Carthage     The 
aews  of  this  victory  vras  carried  to  Carthage 
hy  Mago,  and  tbe  Carthaginians  refused  to 
helleve  it  till  three  bushels  of  golden  rings 
ivere  spread  before  thein,  which  had  been  taken 
iirom  the  Roman  knights  in  the  field  of  battle. 
After  this  Annibal  called  bis  brother  Asdnibal 
from  Spain  with  a  large  reinforcement;  hat  the 
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ef Adhahal  was  I 
mans,  his  amy  was  defeated,  aad  1 
Affiurs  aewh^  lakea  a  diftwftt 
Mareellai,  who  had  the  comMMid 
maa  legioaa  in  Italy,  soea  taaght  I 
men  that  Anaihal  was  act  inviaeinie  in  the 
field.    In  difiaceat  paiti  of  the  warid  Urn  Ro- 
mans were  nmking  very  rapid  enaquiiali,  aad  if 
the  sadden  airivai  of  a  Carthagiaiaa  anay  in 
Italy,  at  first  raised  Aara  mid  ^pnhiniiBBi, 
they  were  sooa  enabled  to  disputa  vssth  ih«ir 
enemies  lor  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  aad  ht 
dominion  ef  the  sea.    Aanihal  ao  longar  8p> 
peered  formidable  in  Italy;  if  ha  caa^aMsi 
•owns  in,  Campania  er  Magaa  Grmma^  he  re- 
mained master  of  them  ooly  while  his  tamj  ha- 
vered in  the  aeigbhoerbeed,  aad  if  he  manhad 
towards  Rome  the  atana  he  eecamoaad  was  Irat 
momentaiy,  the  Romaas  weea  psq^aiul  to  op- 
poae  him,  and  his  retreat  therefew  Am  amre 
dishonomahle .    The  canqaests  eT  yoaag  Soipis 
in  Spain  had  now  raised  the  eaqiectatioaa  ef  is 
Romans,  and  he  had  no  sooner  telmnsii  ts 
Home  than  he  proposed  to  raoMwa  Aanibil 
from  the  capital  of  Italy  by  cairyng  the  war  Is 
the  gates  of  Carthage.    This  was  a  heid  a^ 
hasardous  eoterpriie,  bat  thoaph  nthios  op> 
posed  it,(it  was  universally  sieved  hy  tha  Ro- 
man senate,  and  young  Scipia  was  eayciweicd 
to  sail  to  Afrioa.    The  osoqaests  of  tiie  ywni^ 
Roman  were  as*  rapid  ia  AInoa  as  ia  Spain, 
and  tbe  Carthaginians,  appveheasive  for  the 
fate  of  their  capital,  reeallad  Anaihal  firaa 
Italy,  and  preferred  their  safety  at  hama,  to  the 
maintaining  of  a  long  and  eapeasna  war  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe.   Anaihal  neoesved 
their  orders  with  indignatiea,  and  witfi  tcan  in 
his  eyes  he  left  Italy,  where  Ar  Ifi  yean  he 
had  known  no  superior  in  the  AeM  of  haCtle.  At 
his  arrival  in  Africa,  the  Carthagimaa  geaeral 
soon  collected  a  large  army,  aad  aiet  his  ex* 
ultmg  adversary  in  the  plains  of  Zaam,    The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody,  aad  tfaaarih  oae 
nation  fought  fer  glory,  and  the  other  iir  te 
dearer  sake  of  liberty,  tbe  Remans  ohtaiaed 
the  victory,  and  Annibal,  who  had  ewem  atonal 
enmi^  to  the  gods  of  Ren»,  iad  froai  Caathage 
after  he  had  advised  hn  coontrymea  to  aeeept 
the  terms  of  tbe  eooqoeror.     This  hallto  of 
Zama  was  decisive,  the  CarthagiBian  saed  fer 
peace,  which  the  haughty  cooqueren  yamad 
with  difficulty.  The  conditions  were  thase:  Otr- 
thage  was  permitted  to  hold  all  the  [ 
which  she  had  in  Afirica  before  tha  war* 
be  governed  by  her  own  |awa  aad 
She  was  ordered  to  make  restitatioB  of  all  the 
ships  and  other  efiects  which  had  heee  taken  in 
violation  of  a  trace  that  had  been  agreed  apon 
by  both  nations.    She  was  to  saireader  tha 
whole  of  her  fleet,  eicept  10  galleya;  aim  w« 
to  release  and  deliver  op  all  the  captivcss,  de- 
serters, or  fugitives,  taken  or  reeaived  dnriai 
the  war;  to  indemnity  Masinissa  fer  all  ihs 
losses  which  he  had  sustained;  to  deliver  ap  aK 
her  elephants,  aad  for  the  futare  never  msn 
to  tame  or  bren^  any  more  of  these  aaimah 
She  vras  not  to  make  war  apoa  any 
whatever,  without  the  consent  of  the 
aadahawaitareiDibana  the  BmMB,  ^f^ 
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«he  Man  of  l»,00O  taleoti,  «t  the  rate  o^  SOO 
taJeots  8  year ibr  60  yean,  and  she  was  lo  give 
up  hostages  from  (he  noblest  families  for  the 
performanee  of  these  serera)  articles;  and  till 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  sapply  the  Ro- 
man forces  with  money  and  proTisioos.  These 
humiliating  conditions  weru  accepted  201  B.  C. 
and  immediately  4000  Roman  captives  were  re- 
leased, five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered  and 
burnt  on  the  spot,  hot  the  immediate  exaction 
of  200  talents  was  more  severely  felt,  and  many 
of  the  Carthaginian  senators  burst  into  tears. 
During  the  50  years  which  followed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Punic  fi;ar,  the  Cartha^ 
^oians  were  employed  in  repairing  their  losses 
by  unwearied  application  and  industry;  but 
they  found  still  in  the  Romans  a  jealous  rival, 
and  a  haughty  conqueror,  and  in  Masinissa,  the 
ally  of  Rome,  an  intriguing  and  ambitious  mo- 
narch.  The  king  of  Numidiu  made  himself 
master  of  one  of  their  proviaces;  but  as  they, 
were  unable  to  made  war  without  the  consent 
of  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  sought  relief  by 
embassies,  and  made  continual  complaints  in 
tbe  Roman  senate  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  Masinissa,  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  ezaraine  the  cause  of  their  complaints;  but  as 
Masinissa  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  the  interest  of 
tbe  Carthaginians  was  neglected,  and  whatever 
seemed  to  depress  their  republic,  was  agreeable 
to  the  Romans.  Cato,  who  was  in  the  number 
of  the  commissioners,  examined  the  capital  of 
Africa  with  n  jealous  eye;  he  saw  it  with  con- 
cern rising  as  it  were  from  its  ruins;  and  when 
he  returned  to  Rome  he  declared  in  full  senate, 
that  the  peace  of  Italy  would  never  be  establish- 
ed while  Carthage  was  in  being.  The  senators, 
however,  were  not  guided  by  his  opinion,  and 
tbe  deUwU  ett  Carthago  of  Cato  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Romans  from  acting  with  moderation 
But  while  the  senate  were  debating  about  the 
existence  of  Carthage,  and  while  they  consider- 
ed  it  as  a  dependant  power,  and  not  as  an  ally, 
tbe  wrongs  of  Africa  w6re  without  redress,  and 
Masinissa  continued  his  depredations.  Upon 
this  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to  do  to  their 
cause  that  joatice  which  the  Romans  had  denied 
tbem;  they  entered  the  field  against  theNu- 
midians,  but  they  were  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle  liy  Masinissa,  who  was  then  90  years  old. 
In  this  bold  measure  they  had  broken  the  peace; 
and  as  their  late  defeat  had  rendered  them  des- 
perate, they  hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to 
tbe  capital  of  Italy  to  justify  their  proceedings, 
and  to  implore  the  forgiyeoess  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate. The  news  of  Masinissa's  vicloiy  had  alrea- 
dy reached  Italy,  and  immediately  some  forces 
were  sent  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to 
pass  into  Afirica.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage 
received  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers  from 
the  senate;  and  when  they  saw  the  Romans  landed 
at  Utiea,  they  resolved  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
most  submissive  terms  which  even  the  most  ab- 
ject slaves  could  offer.  The  Romans  acted 
with  the  deepest  policy,  no  declaration  of  war 
bad  been  made,  though  hostilities  appeared  in- 
evitable; and  in  answer  to  the  submissive  otkn 
of  Carthage  the  consuls  replied,  that  to  prevent 
every  caiiM  of  qaauni,  tbe  Cartbaginiani  must 


deliTer  into  thai  hands  SOO  bottagtt,  ail  chil- 
dren of  senators,  and  of  the  most  noble  and  re- 
spectable families.  The  demand  was  great  and 
alarming,  but  it  was  no  sooner  granted,  than 
the  Romans  made  another  demand,  and  thfr 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  could  not 
continue  if  diey  refused  to  deliver  up  all  their 
ships,  their  arms,  engines  of  war,  with  all  their 
naval  and  oulitaiy  stores.  The  Cartbaginiani 
complied,  and  immediately  40,000  suiu  of  ar- 
mour, 20,000  large  engines  of  war,  with  a  pien*> 
tiful  store  of  ammunition  and  missile  weaponif, 
were  surrendered.  After  this  duplicity  had 
succeeded,  the  Romans  laid  open  thie  final  re- 
solutions of  the  senate,  and  the  Carthaginians 
were  then  told  that  to  avoid  hostilities,  thej 
must  leave  their  ancient  habitations  and  retire 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  found  ano- 
ther city,  at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  ten 
miles  from  the  sea.  I'his  was  heard  with  hor- 
ror and  indignation;  tbe  Romans  were  fixed  and 
inexorable,  and  Carthage  was  filled  with  tears 
and  lamentations.  Bat  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  was  not  yei  extinguished  ia 
the  capital  of  Africa,  and  the  Cartbeginians  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers, 
and  the  place  which  had  given  them  birth.  Be- 
fore the  Roman  army  approached  the  city,  pre^ 
parations  to  support  a  sic^e  were  made,  and  the 
ramparts  of  Carthage  were  covered  with  stones, 
to  compensate ibr  the  weapons  and  instruments 
of  war  which  they  had  ignorantly  betrayed  to 
the  duplicity  of  their  enemies.  Asdrubal,  whom 
the  despair  of  his  couDtrjmen  had  banished 
on  account  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Masinissa,  was  immeiliateiv  recalled;  and  in 
the  moment  of  danger,  Carthage  seemed  to 
have  possessed  more  spirit  and  more  vigour, 
than  wbcD  Annibal  was  victorious  at  the  gates 
of  Rome.  The  town  was  blocked  up  by  the 
Romans,  and  a  regular  siege  begun.  Two 
years  were  spent  in  useless  operations,  and  Cac^ 
thage  seemed  still  able  to  ri&e  fiom  its  ruins, 
to  dispute  for  the  empire  of  ^he  world;  when 
Scipio,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Scipio,  who 
finished  the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent  to  con- 
duct the  siege.  The  vigour  of  bis  operations 
soon  bafiled  the  efforts,  aad  the  bold  resistance 
of  the  besieged;  the  communications  which  they 
bad  with  the  land  were  cat  off,  and  the  city, 
which  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  was 
completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tbe  ene- 
my. Despair  and  famine  now  raged  in  the 
city,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the  city  walls, 
where  the  battlements  were  tow  and  uneuarded. 
His  entrance  into  the  streets  was  disputed  with 
uncommon  fury,  the  houses  as  he  advanced 
were  set  on  fire  to  stop  his  progress;  but  when 
a  body  of  60,000  persons  of  either  sex  had 
claimed  quarter,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
were  disheartened,  and  such  as  disilaincd  to 
be  prisoners  of  war,  perished  in  tbe  flames, 
which  gradually  destroyed  their  habitations,  147 
B.  C.  after  a  continuation  of  hohtililies  for 
three  years.  During  n  days  Carthage  was  in 
fiames;  and  the  soldiers  were  pennitted  to  re- 
deem from  the  fire  whatever  possession  they 
could.    But  while  others  profited  ih>m  the  da- 
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BtractioD  of  Carthage,  the  philowiphie  general, 
struck  by  the  melancholj  aspect  of  the  ^ceoe, 
repeated  two  lines  from  Homer,  which  'cootaior 
ed  «  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Troy.  He 
was  asked  by  the  historian  Polybios,  Co  what  he 
then  applied  this  prediction  ?  To  my  country, 
replied  Scipio,/or  her  too  I  dread  the  vicissUwIe 
qfktunan  tffinre,  and  in  her  tvxn  the  may  ex- 
mbU  another  flaming  Carthage.  This  remarka- 
ble e?ent  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome 
906.  The  news  of  this  vit^tory  caused  the 
greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome;  and  immediately 
gommissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Roman 
senate,  not  only  to  raze  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
bnt  even  to  demolish  and  bum  the  very  ma- 
terials with  which  they  were  made:  and  in  a 
few  days,  that  city  which  had  been  once  the 
seat  of  commerce,  and  model  of  magnificence, 
the  common  store  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  world, 
left  behind  no  traces  of  its  splendour,  of  its 
power,  or  even  of  its  eiistcnce.  ^0^96. — Oro- 
)  iiitt — .^NON.  de  PwUe  ife — Ftor.^PhU,  In 
Cat.  &c  — filrofr.— lie.  epU,^Diog, 

PuriA  LKX  de  seiurfu,  required  that  the  se- 
nate should  not  be  assembled  from  the  1 8th  of 
the  calends  of  February  to  the  calends  of  the 
aame  moofli,  and  that  before  the  embassies 
were  either  accepted  or  rejected,  the  senate 
ihould  be  held  on  ao  account. 

Punxirvs,  Marcus  Claudius  Maximus,  a  man 
of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised  himself  by  his 
■lerit  10  the  hiahest  offices  in  the  Roman  armies, 
and  gradually  oecame  a  prxtor,  consul,  prefect 
of  Rome,  and  a  governor  of  the  provinces.  His 
father  was  a  blacksmith.  After  the  death  of 
the  Gordians,  Popienus  was  elected  with  Bal- 
binus  lo  the  imperial  throne,  and  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the 
Maximini,  he  immediately  marched  against 
these  tyrants;  but  he  was  soon  informed  that 
they  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  aad  resent- 
ment of  their  own  soldiers,  and  therefore  he 
retired  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  which 
bis  merit  claimed.  He  soon  after  prepared  to 
make  war  against  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
the  majesty  of  Rome,  but  in  this  he  was  pre- 
vented, and  massacred  A.  D.  2S6,  by  the  pne- 
toriaa  guards.  Balbinus  shared  his  rate.  Pu- 
pienus  is  sometimes  called  Mazimus  In  his 
private  character  he  apt>eared  always  grave 
and  serious,  he  was  the  constant  fHend  of  jus- 
tice, moderation,  and  clemency,  and  no  greater 
encomium  can  be  passed  upon  his  virtues,  than 
to  say  that  he  was  invested  with  the  purple 
without  solidtinc  for  it,  and  that  the  Roman 
senate  said^hat  they  had  selected  him  from  thou- 
eands,  because  they  knew  no  person  more  wor- 
thy or  better  qualified  to  support  the  dignity  of 
an  emperor. 

Pin»ius,  a  centurion  of  Pompey's  army,  seiz- 
ed by  Caesar's  soldiers,  &c.  Cos,  B.  C.  1,  c. 
18. 

Pi7PpnTB,a  tragiepoetin  the  age  of  J.  Cawar. 
His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  that  when  they 
were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  ao- 
dience  meUed  into  tears,  from  which  circum- 


PmiFinUujB,  two  islands  of  Che  AOmtie  ca 
the  African  coast,  now  Lanearota  and  Forfv- 
veniura.     Ptin.  6,  c.  SI,  1.  35,  c  6- 

Pvte6li,  a  maritime  town  df  Campania,  be- 
tween Raise  and  Naples,  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Cume  It  was  originally  called  Dicaear- 
chia,  and  afterwards  PuieoHf  trom  the  great 
number  of  wells  that  were  in  the  neigfaboahood. 
It  waft  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  on  ac- 
count of  its  mineral  waters  and  hot  baths,  ud 
near  it  Cicero  had  a  villa  called  Puteoiannm. 
It  is  now  called  PuszoK,  and  contains,  instead 
of  its  ancient  magnificence,  not  more  thaa 
10,000  inhabitants.  SiL  IS,  v.  385. — SireA. 
5  —  Varro.  L.  L.  4,  c.  5.— Cic.  PkiL  8,  c.  3, 
/am.  15,  ep.  6.— Afe/o,  S,  c.  4.— Pavs.  8,  e   7. 

PuTicuuE,  a  place  of  the  Esquiline  f^site, 
where  the  meanest  of  the  Roman  populace 
were  buried.  Part  of  it  was  eooverted  into  a 
garden  by  Mecenas,  who  received  it  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Augustus.  Horat  1.  Sal.  8,  t.  8.— 
Varro.  L.  L.  4,  c.  5. 

Ptanbpsia,  an  Athenian  featival  celebrsled 
in  honour  of  Theseu<'  and  his  oompanioos;  who, 
after  their  return  from  Crete,  ware  entertained 
with  all  manner  of  fruits,  and  parcicalariy 
pulse.  Prom  this  circumstance  the  Pyaaepsia 
was  ever  afrer  commemorated  by  (he  hoUmg  of 
pu/se,  ATo  TOO  9^*n  flT/fltFA.  Some,  however, 
suppose,  that  it  was  observ^  in  coauneoioraCioa 
of  the  Heraclidfls,  who  were  entertained  wi& 
pulse  by  the  Afhenians. 

.  Ptdna,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  originally  call- 
ed Cttron,  situate  between  the  moatii  of  the  ri- 
vers Aliacmon  and  Lydius  It  was  in  fhu  city 
that  Cassander  massacred  Olympias  the  mofter 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  wife  Rozaae,  and 
his  son  Alei^'-nder.  Pydna  is  famous  for  a  ba^ 
tie  which  was  fought  there,  on  the  tfd  ofJooe, 
B.  C.  168,  between  the  Romans  under  Paulas 
and  king  Philip,  in  which  the  latter  was  con- 
quered, and  Macedonia  soon  afler  reduced  In- 
to the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Jadm,  14, 
C.8.— F/or— Plut.  in  Paul —Lia.  44,  e.  1€. 

Ptoela,  a  seaport  town  of  Ionia.  lie.  37, 
c.  11. 

Ptomai,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  theextremest 
parts  of  India,  or  according  to  others,  in  £flito- 
pia. '  Some  authors  aflirm,  that  they  were  do 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  (hew  boilt 
their  houses  with  egg  shells.  Arisiotle  sayi 
that  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  eai^,  »1 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  wift 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  com  as  it  to  fen  a 
forest.  They  went  on  goafs  and  lambs  of  pro- 
portionable stature  to  themselves,  to  mtike  war 
against  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
which  came  there  yearly  from  Scytbia  to  pln- 
der  them  They  were  originally  governed  by 
Gernna  a  princess,  who  was  changed  Into  a 
crane,  f  »r  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Jane. 
Ovid.  MH.  6,  v..  90  —Homer,  il  3 — SireS.  7. 
•^^rist  Mim.  8,  c.  I2.--J119.  IS  v.  186  — 
PUn.  4,  Stc.--J^eta,  3.  c  8.— Suet  s»  ^. 

83 PhUoelr.  icon,  S,  e.  t2,  mentions  &at 

Hercnif s  once  fell  asleep  in  the  de«erts  of  Af- 
rica, after  he  had  conquered  Aniens,  and  diat 
he  wa«  suddenly  awakened  by  an  attach  wiMh 
had  bean  made  npoa  his  body  ^  ^  ■■■■v  '^ 
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IbMeLilifNititni^wbo  diaeharg;^  tlwiramin 

with  great  fury  upon  kit  aruii  tod  legs.  The 
hero,  pleated  with  their  courage,  trrapped  the 
greatest  Damber  of  them  id  the  sluo  of  the 
Ncfasao  lion,  and  carried  them  to  Eurystheos. 
Ptgiison,  a  surname  of  Adonis  in  Cyprus. 

PtgmIlion,  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Belus, 
and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido,  who  founded 
Carthage.  At  the  death  of  bis  father  he  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  became 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He  sacrifi- 
ced every  thing  to  the  gratification  of  his  pre- 
dominaoi  passions,  and  he  did  not  even  spare 
the  life  of  Sicbscus,  Didoes  husband,  becaiise  he 
was  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  of  all  the 
Phoenicians.  This  murder  he  committed  in  a 
temple,  of  which  Sicbaeus  was  thepiiest;  but 
instead  of  obtaining  the  riches  which  he  de- 
sired, Pygmalion  was  tfbunned  by  his  subjects, 
and  Dido,  to  avoid  further  acts  of  cruelty  fied 
away  with  her  husband's  treasure,  and  a  large 
colony,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  sbeXuuud* 
ed  a  city.  Pygmalion  died  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  47th  of  his  reign.  Virg, 
JEn,  1,  V.  347,  &c.— JiultN.  18,  c.  h,—JlpoUod. 

3.'  Ual.   1 A  celebrated  statuary  of  the 

island  of  Cyprus.  The  debauchery  of  the  fe 
males  of  Amathus,  to  which  he  was  a  witness, 
created  in  him  such  an  aversion  for  the  fair 
«es,  that  he  resolved  never  to  marry.  The  af- 
fection which  he  had  denied  to  the  other  sex, 
he  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  works  of  his  own 
bands.  .He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
statue  of  marble  which  he  bad  made,  and  at  his 
earnest  request  and  prayers,  according  to  the 
my  tbologists,  the  goddess  of  beauty  changed  the 
favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  the  artist 
married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Pa- 
pbus,  who  founded  tbe  city  of  that  name  in  Cy 
pros.     Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab  9. 

PtlIdbs,  a  son  of  Stropbius,  king  of  Pbocis, 
by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  was 
educated  together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with 
whom  he  formed  the  most  inviolable  friendship, 
and  whom  be  assisted  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
ilgamemnoD,  by  assassinating  Clytemnestra  and 
Jl^sthus.  He  also  accompanieid  him  to  Tau- 
rica  Cbersonesns,  and  for  his  services  Orestes 
rewarded  him,  by  giving  him  his  sister  Electra 
in  marriage.  PyKdes  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Medon  and  Stropbius.  The  friendship  of 
Orestes  and  Pylades  became  proverbial.  [Vid. 
Orestes.]  fitirip.  m  ff>hig.^-»XtchyL  in  ^g. 

&C.-— Potis.  I,  c.  28. A  celebrated  Greek 

musician,  in  the  age  of  Philopoemen.  PltU.  in 
PhiL A  mimic  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ba- 
nished, and  aflerwards  rec^Ted. 

Ptub,  a  town  of  Asia,  between  Cappadocia 
and  Cilicia.  Cic.  5,  ad,  JiU.  The  word  Pyte, 
which  signifies  guies,  was  often  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  any  straits  or  passages  wbicb  opened 
a  communication  between  one  country  and  ano- 
ther, such  as  the  straits  of  Thermopylse,  of 
Persia,  Hyrcania,  &c. 

PtUEBdENEs,  a  Paphlagonian,  son  of  Melius, 
who  came  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by 
Menelaus.  His  son,  called  Harpalion,  was 
killed  by  Meriones.     Dictys,  Cret.  2,  c.  34.— 


Homer.  A.  2,  t.  S68. ^A  king  of  Mmmia^ 

who  sent  his  sons,  Mestes  and  Antipbus,  to  tha 

Trojan  war. Another,  son  of  Micomedes, 

banished  from  Papblagonia  by  Mitbridates,  and 
restored  by  Porapey.     Eutrop.  6  and  6. 

PtlagSra,  a  name  given  to  tbe  Ampbictyo- 
nic  cuuucit,  l>ecause  they  always  assembled  at 
Pylss,  near  the  temple  of  Delphi 

PtlIok,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  kilM 
by  Herrules  with  bis  brothers.  ApoUod.  l,c.  9. 

Ptulrob,  a  daughter  of  Danans.    JfyoUod. 

Ptlaktes,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Patroclus. 
H»mer  IL  16,  v.  696. 

Ptlas,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  had  the  mis* 
fortune  accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Bias,  for 
which  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
Pandioa,  bis  son-in-law,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Athens.  JjpoUod.  S,  c.  15.—Ftm.  1, 
c.  39. 

PvLivB,  a  town  of  JEtolia.    ASmier.  U.  2. 

Ptlbhs,  a  Trojan  chief  killed  by  Achillei. 
A  son  of  Ciymenus,  king  uf  Ordiomenos. 

Ptllbon,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  /iv.  42, 
c.  42. 

Pylo,  a  daughter  of  Thespios,  mother  of 
Hippotas.    JSpoUod. 

I'TLos,  now  ,^^ava1rin,  a  town  of  Messenia, 
situate  on  tbe  western  coast  c(f  the  Peloponne- 
sus, oppo&iie  the  island  Sphacteria  in  the  Ionian 
sea.  It  was  also  called  Corypfuaion,  from  tha 
promontory  on  which  it  was  erected.  It  was 
built  by  Pylus,  at  the  bead  of  a  colony  from 
Megara.  Tbe  founder  was  dispossessed  of  It 
by  Neleus,  and  fled  into  Elis,  where  l^  dwelt 
in  a  small  town  which  he  also  called  I^los. 

.\  town  of  Elis,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river 

Alpbeus,  between  tbe  Peneus  and  Selleis. ^ 

Another  town  of  Elis  called  TriphyUacha,  from 
Triphylia,  a  province  of  Elis,  where  it  was 
situate.  These  three  cities  which  bore  the 
name  of  Pylos,  disputed  their  respective  right  to 
the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  cele- 
brated Nestor  son  ofNeleus.  Thb  Pylos  which 
is  situate  near  the  Alpheas,  seems  to  win  the 
palm,  as  it  had  In  its  neighbourhood  a  small  vU- 
lage  called  Geranos,  and  a  river  called  GeroOy 
of  which  Homer  makes  mention.  Pindar,  how* 
ever,  calls  Nestor  king  of  Messeoia,  and,  there- 
fore, gives  the  preference  to  tbe  first  mentioned 
of  these  three  cities.  .fpoUod  I,  c.  19,1.  8, 
c.  16— Paw.  I, c.  39.— S<ro5.  9 — Homer.  IL 
2,  Od.  8. 

PvLira,  a  town-   [Ftd.  Pylos.] A  son  of 

Mars  by  Demonice,  tbe  daughter  of  Agenor. 
He  was  present  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian 
boar.    JSpoUod.  I. 

Ptra,  part  of  mount  (Eta,  on  which  the  body 
of  Hercules  was  burnt.    Uv.  36,  c.  30. 

Ptracuok,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in  the 
forges  of  mount  JEtna.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  which  signiiy  fin  and 
an  mviL     Vkg.  JBn,  8,  v.  425. 

pTRACM0s,'a  man  killed  by  Cseoeus.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  V  460. 

iPTRJBCBMns,  a  king  of  Eobcea.^ A  king 

of  PsBonia  during  the  Tlrojan  war. 

PtbImus,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  becamn 
enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  flame  was 
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■atlMl,  and  fte  two  lovers,  whom  (heir , 
ftrbad  to  marry,  regularlj  received  each 
other's  addreaws  through  the  chink  of  a  wall, 
which  separated  their  hoeses.  After  the  most 
lolcaiQ  vows  of  sinceritj,  they  both  agreed  to 
chide  the  vigilaace  of  their  friends  and  to  meet 
one  another  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  ander  a  white 
mulberry  tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon 
Thisbe  came  first  to  the  appointed  place,  but 
the  sudden  arrival  of  a  lioness  frightened  her 
away;  and  as  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave 
the  dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found 
and  besiueareil  with  blood.  Pyramus  soon  ar- 
rived, he  found  Thisbe*s  veil  all  bloody,  and 
eoDcluding  that  sbe  bad  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wild  ^asts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himsetf 
with  his  sword.  Thisbe,  when  her  fcai-s  were 
vanished,  returned  from  the  oave,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  dying  Pvramus,  she  fell  upon  the 
sword  which  still  reeked  with  bis  bluod.  This 
tragical  scene  happened  under  a  white  mulberry 
tree,  which,  as  the  poets  mention,  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  lovers,  and  ever  after  bore 
fruit  of  the  colour  of  blood.  Ovid.  Met  4,  v  55, 

&c.  ^Hygin,  fab.  243 A  river  of  Cilicia, 

rising  in  mount  Taurus,  and  falling  into  the 
Pamphylian  sea.  Cic.  S,  fam.  11. — Dtottys. 
Pnief:. 

Ptbenaa  Ybnits,  a  town  ,of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis. 

Ptrbnjbi,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  ridge  of  high 
mountains,  which  separate  Gaul  from  Spain, 
and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  They  receive  their  name  from  Pyrene 
the  daughter  of  Brbrycius,  [Vid.  Pyrene,  or 
from  the  fh'e  (srv^)  which  once  raged  there  for 
several  days.  This  fire  was  originally  kindled 
by  shepherds,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat  which 
it  occasioned,  that  all  the  silver  mines  of  the 
mountains  were  melted,  and  ran  down  in  large 
rivulets.  This  account  is  deemed  fabulous  by 
Strabo  and  others.  Diod.  b.-^Slrab.  S.—MeUy 
S,  c.  6— /to/,  3,  V.  416— Liu.  21,  c.  60.— 
Pdil.  4,  c.  20. 

Ftrbnaits,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  bis  house  to  the 
nine  muses,  and  attempted  to  offer  them  vio- 
lence. The  goddesses  upon  this  took  to  their 
wings  and  flew  away.  Pyrensus,  who  attempt- 
ed to  follow  them,  as  if  he  had  wings,  threw 
himself  down  from  the  top  of  a  tower  and  was 
killed.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  274. 

Pthenb,  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Spain.  Hercules  offered  vio- 
lence to  her  before  he  went  to  attack  Geryon, 
and  she  brou(:bt  into  the  world  a  serpent, 
which  so  terrified  her,  that  she  fled  into  the 
woods,  where  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 

beasts A  nymph,  mother  of  Cycnus  by 

Mars,    ^pollod. A  fountain  near  Corinth. 

A  small  village  in  Celtic  Gaul,  near  which, 

according  to  some,  the  river  tster  took  its  rise* 

Ptrgi,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  on  the 
sea  coast.  Virg.  ^n.  10,  v.  184.— Lio.  S6, 
C.S. 

Ptrgion,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  the  laws 
of  Crete.    ^Uun. 

Ptrgo,  tba> nurse  of  Priam's  children,  who 


Mtowed^fioMf  10  Us  flight  frattTny.    Farf. 

JEn.  6,  V.  645. 

PTRGOTiLEs,  a  Celebrated  eDgraver  aa 
gems,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  engranag  the 
conqueror,  as  Lysippos  was  the  only  sculptor 
who  was  permitted  to  make  statues  of  him. 
PUn.  S7,  c.  I. 

Ptrous,  a  fortified  place  of  Elis  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. 

Ptrippb,  a  daughter  of  Thespios. 

Ptro,  one  of  the  Oceanides.    Henod, 

Ptrodes,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  Co  tie  the  first 
who  discovered  and  applied  to  hnraan  poiposes 
the  fire  concealed  in  flints.    Flm.  7,  c.  56. 

Ptrois,  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sob.  Ovid, 
Met.  2,  V.  16S. 

Ptromu,  a  surname  of  Diana.  Pens.  8,  c. 
16. 

Ptrrra,  a  daughter  of  Epimedieiia  and  Pan- 
dora, who  marri^  Deucalion,  fiieton  of  Pro- 
metheus, who  reigned  in  Thesnly.  tn  her  age 
all  mankind  were  destroyed  by  a.  defage,  aad 
she  alone,  with  her  husband,  escaped  thna  the 
general  destruction,  by  saving  themselves  in  a 
boat  which  Deucalion  had  made  by  his  faCber^ 
advice.  When  the  waters  had  retired  from  the 
surfhce  of  the  earth,  Pyrrha,  with  her  husband, 
went  to  the  oracle  of  Themis,  where  they  were 
directed,  to  repair  the  loss  of  mankind,  to  throvr 
stones  behind  their  backs.  They  obeyed,  and 
the  stones  which  Pyrrha  threw  were  changed 
into  women,  and  those  of  Deacalioo  into  aaen. 
[Vid.  Deucalion.]  Pyrrba  became  nodier  of 
Amphictvon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  by  Dea- 
calion.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  S50,  &c.— JE^gin  fab. 
168.— ^o//oA.  Rhod.  8,  V.  1085 A  daugh- 
ter of  Creon,  king  of  1  bebes.     Pova.  9,  e.  10. 

The  name  which  Achilles  bore  whea  he 

disguised  himsejf  in  women *s  clothes,  at  Che 

court  of  Lycomedes.     Ilygin.  fab.  96. ^A 

town  01  Euboea.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. A  praanoa- 

tory  of  I'hthiotis,  on  the  bay  of  Malia. ^A 

town  of  Lesbos. A  beautifnl  couitexao  at 

Rome,  of  whom  Horace  was  long  an  admifer. 
Moral.  1,  od.  6.  , 

Ptrrhbus,  a  place  in  the  city  of  Amfacacia. 
Lie.  38,  c.  6. 

Ptrrhi  c ASTRA,  R  placc  of  Lueaoia.  £tr. 
36,  c.  27. 

Ptrrhi  AS  f  a  boatman  of  Ithaca,  reattrhable 
for  bis  humanity.  He  delivered  from  slaveiy 
an  old  man  whn  bad  been  taken  by  pirates,  aad 
robbed  of  some  pots  full  of  pitch.  The  old  maa 
was  so  grateful  for  his  kindness,  (hat  he  gasc 
the  pots  to  bis  deliverer,  after  he  had  told  him 
that  they  contained  gold  under  the  pitdi.  Pyrr- 
hias  upon  this  offered  the  sacrifice  of  a  hall  to 
the  old  man,  and  retained  him  in  his  boaie, 
with  every  act  of  kindness  and  atlention  till  the 

time  of  his  death.    PhU.  in  quoH.  G. ^A 

general  of  the  /Etolians,  defeated  liy  Pbflip, 
king  of  Macedonia. 

Ptrrhicra,  a  kind  of  dance  said  to  be  ia- 
vented  and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyryhaa 
the  son  of  ^chilles.  The  dancers  were  geae-^ 
rally  armed.     Plin.  7,  c.  58. 

Ptrrhicvs.  a  free  town  of  Laconit.  Fav. 
5,  c.  tl-^jmen.  14. 
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PTRRAmx,  a  patcMiymie  gifM  to  the  foe* 
cosfiors  of  Neoptotemus  in  Epinis. 

Ptreho,  ft  phikMopher  of  £lw,  disciple  to 
ADuarchus,  and  origin&lljr  a  painter.  Hit 
father's  name  was  Piistarchut,  or  Pi«tocratei. 
Ut  was  iii  continual  suspente  of  judgment,  ke 
doubted  of  eveiy  thing,  never  made  any  con- 
clusioos,  and  when  he  had  carefally  examined 
a  subject,  and  intestigated  all  its  parts,  he  con- 
eluded  by  still  doubting  of  its  evidence.  Ybia 
manner  of  doubting  in  the  philosopher  has  been 
called  Pyvrhonysin,  and  his  disciples  have  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  sceptics,  inquisitors, 
examiners,  &c.  He  preteniled  (o  bare  acquired 
an  uncommon  dominion  over  opinion  and  pas- 
sions. The  former  of  these  tirtuea  he  called 
tUaraxia^  and  the  latter  fnatriopathia^  and  so  far 
did  he  cany  his  waikt  of  common  feeling  and 
sympathy,  that  he  passed  with  unconcern  near 
a  (iitch  in  which  his  master  Anaxarchus  had 
falleu,  and  where  he  nearly  perished.  He  was 
once  in  a  storm,  and  when  alt  hopes  were  va- 
nished, and  destruction  certain,  the  philosopher 
remained  unconcerned;  and  while  the  rest  of 
the  crew  were  lost  in  lamentations,  be  plainly 
told  them  to  look  at  a  pig  which  was  then  feed- 
ing him&eif  on  board  the  vessel,  exclaiming. 
This  is  a  true  mmUl  for  a  wise  num.  As  be 
showed  so  much  indifference  in  every  thing,  and 
declared  that  life  and  death  were  the  same 
thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  why  he 
did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world;  6ecatMe, 
says  he,  thin  is  no  differemee  behoten  life  and 
death  When  he  walked  in  the  streets  be  never 
looked  behind  or  moved  from  the  rnad  for  a 
chariot,  even  in  its  roost  rapid  course;  and,  in- 
deed, as  some  authors  remark,  this  indiilerence 
for  his  safety  often  exposed  him  to  the  greatest 
and  most  imminent  dangers,  from  which  he  was 
saved  by  the  interference  of  bis  friends  who 
followed  him.  He  flomisbcd  B.  C.  S04,  and 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90.  He  left  no 
writings  behind  him.  His  countrymen  were  so 
partial  to  him,  that  they  raised  statoes  to  his 
memory,  and  exempted  all  the  philosophers  of 
Blis  from  taxes.  Diog.  9.— Cie.  de  Orat.  3,  c. 
17.— g^.  QeL  11,  c.  6— Potw.  6,  c.  «4. 

Ptrrhus,  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia, 
the  daughter  of  king  Lycomedes,  who  received 
this  name  fh)m  the  yeUovsness  of  his  hair.  He 
ivas  also  ealled  Neoptolemus,^  or  neio  warrior^ 
because  he  came  to  the  Trojan  war  in  the  last 
year  of  the  celebrated  siege  of  the  capital  of 

Troas.      [FU.    Neoptolemos.] A  king  of 

Bpinifl,  descended  from  Achilles,  by  the  side  of 
bis  mother,  and  from  Hercules  by  that  of  bis 
father,  and  son  of  iEacides  and  Fhthia.  He 
wa^  »aved  when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his 
serraots,  from  the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of 
lis  father,  who  had  been  banished  from  his 
Kingdom,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  court  of 
Slaotiafl  kihg  pf  lllyricom,  who  educated  him 
Kvith  great  tenderness.  Cassander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  wished  to  despatch  him,  as  be  had 
<o  much  to  dread  from  him;  but  Glantias  not 
»Dly  refused  to  deliver  him  ap  into  the  hands 
»f  bis  enemy,  but  be  even  went  with  an  army, 
nd  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Epimt,  though 
nly  12  yeai%  of  age.    About  five  years  after, 


the  abaenee  of  Pyirhos,  to  attend  the  «ii|>tial« 
of  one  of  the  daugfaiera  of  Glautias  raised  new 
commotions.  The  monarch  was  expelled  from 
his  ihrone  by  Neoptolemns,  who  had  usurped  it 
after  the  death  of  decides;  and  being  atiU 
without  resources,  be  applied  to  his  brother^** 
law  Demetrius  for  assistance.  He  accompanied 
Demetrius  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fouf^t 
there  with  all  the  pmdence  and  intrepidity  of 
an  experienced  general.  He  afierwards  passed 
into  Egypt,  where  by  his  marriage  with  Anti- 
gone the  daughter  of  Berenice,  be  soon  obtain- 
ed a  BofBcient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
his  throne.  He  was  successful  in  the  undei^ 
taking,  but  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel,  lie 
took  the  usurper  to  share  with  him  the  royalty, 
and  some  time  after  he  pot  him  to  death  under 
pretence  that  he  had  attempted  to  poison  hiii. 
In  the  subsequent  years  of  bis  reign,  Pyrrkoa 
engaged  in  the  quarrels  i»bich  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  he  march- 
ed against  Demetrius,  and  gave  &e  Maced<H 
niao  soldiers  fresh  proofs  of  his  valour  and  ac- 
tivity. By  dissimulation  be  ingratiated  himself 
in  the  minds  of  his  enemy's  subjects,  and  when 
Demetrius  laboured  under  a  momentary  illnesa, 
Pyrrhus  made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of 
Macedonia,  which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon 
after  rendered  bim  master  of  the  kingdom. 
This  be  shared  with  Lysimachus  for  sevea 
months,  till  the  jealousy  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  ambition  of  his  colleague,  obliged  him 
to  retire.  Pyrrhus  was  meditating  new  con- 
qnesU,  when  the  Tarentines  invited  bim  to  Italy 
to  assist  them  against  the  encroaching  power  of 
Rome.  He  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  bat 
his  passage  across  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly 
fatal,  and  he  reached  the  shores  of  Italy,  after 
the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  bis  troops  in  a 
storm.  At  his  entrance  into  Tarenlum,  B.  C. 
280,  he  began  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  by  introducing  the  strictest 
discipline  among  the'ir  troops,  to  accustom  them 
to  bear  fatiscue  and  to  despise  dangers.  In  the 
first  battle  which  he  fought  if  ith  the  Romans, 
he  obtained  the  victory,  but  for  this  he  was 
more  particularly  indebted  to  his  elephants, 
whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appearance  astonish- 
ed the  Romans,  and  terrified  their  cavalry.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  equal  on  both  sides, 
and  the  conqueror  said  that  such  another  vic^ 
tory  would  totally  ruin  bim.  He  also  sent  Cineas, 
his  chief  minister,  to  Rome,  and  though  victo- 
rious, be  sued  for  peace.  These  ofiers  of  peace 
were  refused,  and  when  Pyrrhus  questioned 
Cineas  about  the  manners  and  the  character  of 
the  Romans,  the  sagacious  minister  replied,  that 
their  senate  was  a  venerable  assembly  of  kings, 
and  that  to  fight  against  them  was  to  attack  an- 
other Hydra.  A  second  battle  was  fought  near 
Asculom,  but  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  and 
the  valour  so  conspicuous  on  both  sides,  that  the 
Romans  and  their  enenaies  reciprocally  claimed 
the  victoiy  as  their  own.  Pyrrlms  still  con- 
tinued the  war  in  favour  of  the  Tarentines, 
when  he  was  invited  into  Sicily  by  the  inha- 
bitants, who  labonred  nnder  the  yoke  of  Car- 
thage, and  the  cruelty  of  their  own  petty  tyrants. 
His  foBdoeis  of  noTolty  soon  determined  him  to 
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i|fiit  My,  he  left  a  garrison  at  Tarentaa,  and 
crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where  he  obtained  two 
Ticlories  over  the  Cartbaginiant,  and  took  many 
of  their  towns.     He  was  for  a  while  successTa), 
and  formed  the  project  of  invading  Africa,  but 
loon  his  populai'ity  vanished,  his  troops  became 
insolent,  and  be  behaved  with  haughtiness,  and 
showed  himself  oppressive,  so  that  his  return  to 
Italy  was  deemed  a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily. 
He  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  be 
renewed  hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great 
acrimoDy,  but  when  his  araiy  of  80,000  men 
bad  been  defeated  by  20,000  of  the  enemy,  un- 
der Curius,  he  left  ItaW  with  precipitation,  B.  C. 
S74,  ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortified 
bj  the  victories  which  had  been  obtained  over 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Achilles.    In  £piras 
he  began  to  repair  his  military  character,  by 
nttaclung  Antigoiius,  who  was  then  on  the  Ma* 
,  cedonian  throne-     He  gained  some  advantages 
ovei  his  enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.    He  afterwards  marched 
•gainst  Sparta,  at  the  request  of  Cleooymus, 
'  but  when  all  bis  vigorous  operations  were  in- 
•ufBcictet  to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia,  be  re- 
tire d  to  Argos,  where  tbr  treachery  of  Ansteus 
invited  him.    The  Argives  desired  him  to  re- 
lire,  and  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their 
republic,  tvhich  were  confounded  by  ihe  am- 
bition of  two  of  their  nobles.  He  complied  with 
their  wishes,  but  in  the  night  he  marched  bis 
forces  into  the  town,  and  might  have  made  him- 
self master  of  the  place  had  be  not  retarded 
bis  progress  by  entering  it  with  his  elepb9nts. 
The  combat  that  ensued  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  and  the  monarch,  to  fight  with  more 
boldness,,  and  to  encounter  dangers  with  more 
(hcility,  exchunged  bis  dress.    He  was  attacked 
by  one  of  the  enemy,  bat  as  he  was  going  to 
ran  him  through  in  his  own  defence,  the  mother 
of  ^e  Argive,  who  saw  her  son^s  danger  from 
the  top  of  a  house,  threw  down  a  tile  and 
brought  Pyrrhus  to  the  ground.     His  head  was 
eat  ofi",  and  carried  to  Antigonus,  who  gave  his 
lemains  4  magnificent  funeral,  and  presented 
his  ashes  to  his  son  Helenas,  212  yean  before 
the  Christian  era.    Pyrrhus  has  been  deserved- 
ly oommeuded  for  his  talents  as  a  general;  and 
not  only  his  friends  but  also  his  enemies,  have 
been  warm  in  eitolling  him;  and  Anoibal  de- 
clared, that  for  experience  and  sagacity  the 
king  of  Epiras  was  the  first  of  commanders. 
He  had  chosen  Alexander  the  Great  for  a  mo- 
del, and  in  every  thing  be  wished  not  only  to 
imitate,  but  to  surpass  him.    In  the  art  of  war 
none  were  superior  to  him;  he  not  only  made 
it  bh  stody  as  a  general,  but  he  even  wrote 
many  boohs  on  encampments,  and  the  different 
ways  of  training  np  an  army,  and  whatever  be 
did  was  by  principle  and  role.     His  uncommon 
nnderstanding,  and  his  penetration,  are  also 
admired;  hot  the  general  is  severely  censored, 
who  has  no  sooner  conquered  a  country,  than  he 
looks  for  other  victories,  without  regarding,  or 
securing  what  he  had  already  obtained,  by  mea- 
sores  and  regulations  honourable  to  himself, 
and  advantageous  to  his  subjects.  The  Romans 
passed  creat  encomiums  upon  him,  and  Pyrrhus 
was  no  less  struck  with  their  nagpanimiiy  and 


▼alour;  so  maeh  indeed,  that  he  cidaiined,  that 
if  he  bad  soldiers  like  the  Romans^  or  if  Iks 
Romans  had  him  for  a  general,  he  woisbl  leave 
00  corner  of  the  earth  ooscen,  and  00  oatios 
uuoonquered.  Pyrrhus  married  many  wives, 
and  all  (or  political  reasons;  besides  Antigone, 
he  had  Lanassa  the  daoghter  of  Agatbocies^  as 
also  a  daughter  of  Autoleon  king  of  Psockia. 
His  children,  as  his  biographer  obsen  es,  de- 
rived a  warlike  spirit  from  (heir  father,  and 
when  be  was  asked  by  one  to  which  of  ibeui  he 
should  leave  the  kingdom  of  Epiras,  be  replied, 
Co  him  who  has  .the  sharpest  sword.  JEiian. 
Hist,  an,  10 — PhU,  in  vUd,-"Jy9im,  17,  &c. 

—Lav,  is  and  14.~Horal.  S,od.  6. A  king 

of  Epirus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  mordered  by  the  jieo- 
ple  of  Ambracia.  His  daughter,  called  Lan- 
damia,  or  Deidamia,  socc^ded  him.  Pons. 
—  A  sou  of  Dsedalus. 

Ptstk,  the  wife  of  Selencas,  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Gauls,  &c.    Poiycen.  2. 

pTTHAotf  RAs,  a  Celebrated  philosopher,  bon 
at  Sanios.  His  father,  Moesarchns,  was  a 
person  of  distinctipo,  and,  therefore,  tte  sob  re- 
ceived that  education  which  %vas  oostealcalated 
to  enlighten  his  mind,  and  invigorate  his  bodj. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  he  was  early  made 
acquainted  with  poetiy  and  music;  eloquence 
and  astronomy  became  his  private  stodies,  and 
in  gymnastic  exercises  he  often  bore  the  paJm 
for  strength  and  dexterity.  He  first  made  him- 
self known  in  Greece,  at  the  Olympic  games, 
where  he  obtained,  in  the  I8th  year  of  his  age, 
the  prise  for  wrestling;  and,  after  he  had  bees 
admired  for  the  elegance  and  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  onderstanding, 
he  retired  into  the  east,  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests,  sad 
learned  from  them  the  artful  -policy,  and  the 
symbolic  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the 
inrinces  as  well  as  the  people,  and  afier  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  ^  infetma- 
lion  which  could  be  collected  from  aatiqae  tra- 
ditions, concerning  the  natare  of  the  gods  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras  reruit- 
ed  his  native  island-  The  tyranny  of  Poly- 
crates  at  Samos  disgusted  the  {Ailooopber,  who 
was  a  great  advocate  for  national  indcpco- 
dence;  and,  though  he  was  the  ihvoarite  of  the 
tyrant,  he  retired  from  the  island,  and  a  second 
time  assisted  at  the  Olympic  games.  His 
fame  was  too  well  knoivn  to  escape  notice;  he 
was  saluted  in  the  public  assembly  by  the  aace 
of  Sopktsf,  or  wise  man;  but  he  rdiised  die  ap- 
pellation, and  was  satisfied  with  that  of  Itds- 
sopber,  or,  Ike  friend  of  wtsdont.  *'  At  the 
Olympic  games,**  said  he,  in  explanatiea  of  this 
new  appellation  he  wished  to  assome,  "  soase 
are  attracted  with  the  desire  of  obtaimsg 
crowns  and  hononrs,  others  come  to  expose  thca 
different  eommodicies  to  sale,  while  cario«tj 
draws  a  third  elass,  and  the  desire  of  eoateit- 
plating  whatever  deserves  notice  in  that  ttk- 
brated  assembly:  thos  en  the  more  extensife 
theatre  of  the  world,  while  many  straggle  fr 
the  gloiy^of  a  name,  and  many  pant  for  fbe  al* 
vantages  of  fortnoe,  a  few,  and  indeed  bet  a 
few,  who  are  neither  desirous  pf  money,  oac 
ambitious  of  fanei  are  suffidently  gcatifieil  ts 
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be  specttton  «f  die  wonder,  the  hvny,  ind  Hie 
magnificeoee  of  the  scene.'*  From  Otympia, 
•  the  philosopher  visited  the  republics  of  Ellis  and 
Sparta,  and  retired  to  Magna  Grsecia,  where 
he  Gxed  his  habitation  in  the  town  of  Crotona, 
aboat  the  40th  year  of  bis  age.  Here  he 
founded  a  sect  which  has  received  the  name  of 
ihe  baUany  and  he  soon  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  a  great  number  of  pupils,  which  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  mental,  as  well  as  his  personal 
accomplishments,  had  procured.  His  skill  in 
music  and  medicine,  and  his  Icnowtedge  of  ma- 
thematics and  of  natural  philosophy,  eaioed 
him  friends  and  admirers;  and  amidst  the  vo- 
luptnousness  that  prevailed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Crotona,  the  Samian  sage  found  his  in- 
structions respected,  and  his  approbation  court- 
ed: (he  most  debauched  and  effeminate  were 
l»leased  with  the  eloquence  and  the  graceful  de- 
J  i  very  of  the  philosopher,  who  boldly  upbraided 
them  for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more 
▼irtoous  and  manly  pursuits.  These  animated 
harangaes  were  attended  with  rapid  success, 
and  a  reformation  soon  took  place  in  the  morals 
and  the  life  of  the  people  of  Crotona.  The  fe- 
males were  exhorted  to  become  modest,  and 
they  left  off  their  gaudy  ornaments;  the  youths 
were  called  away  from  their  pursuits  of  plea- 
sure, and 'instantly  they  forgot  their  intempe- 
rance, and  paid  to  their  parents  that  submissive 
attention  and  defecence  which  the  precepts  of 
Pythagoras  required  As  to  the  old.  they  were 
directed  no  longer  to  spend  their  time  in  amasf> 
ing  money,  but  to' improve  their  ooderstandtng, 
and  to  seek  that  peace  and  those  comforts  of 
mind  which  frugality,  benevolence,  and  phi- 
lanthropy alone  can  produce.  The  sober  and 
religious  behaviour  of  the  philosopher  strongly 
recommended  the  necessity  and  importance  (if 
tbc^se  precepts.  Pythagoras  was  admired  for 
its  venerable  aspect;  his  voice  was  hurmonious, 
his  eloquence  persuasive,  and  the  reputation  be 
^ad  acquired  by  his  distant  travels,  and  by  being 
crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  great  and 
important.  He  regularly  frequented  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  and  paid  his  devotion  to  the 
livinity  at  an  early  hour;  he  lived  upon  the 
Barest  and  most  innocent  food,  he  clothed  him- 
lelflike  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and, 
^y  his  continual  purifications,  and  regular  of- 
ferings, he  seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of 
Daokmd  in  sanctity.  These  artful  measures 
inited  to  render  him  an  object,  not  only  of  re- 
ference, but  of  imitation  To  set  himself 
it  a  grei^  distance  from  fats  pupils,  a  nom> 
»er  of  ^ars  was  required  to  try  their  va- 
ious  dispositions;  the  most  talkative  were  not 
permitted  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  their  mas- 
er  before  they  had  been  his  auditors  for  five 
ears;  and  those  who  possessed  a  natural  taci- 
nmi^  were  allowed  to  speak  after  a  probation 
r  two  years.  When  they  were  capable  of  re- 
eiving  the  secret  instructions  of  the  philoso- 
bcr,  they  were  tan^t  the  use  of  cyphers  and 
icroglyphic  writings;  and  Pythagoras  might 
oast,  that  his  pupils  could  correspond  together, 
^ongh  in  the  most  distant  regions,  in  unknown 
bartieters;  and  by  the  signs  and  words  whicL 
ley  had  receiTed,  they  eooM  diiearer,  thoogh 


•trtagen  asd  barbariani,  tiioee  that  had  beeA 
educated  in  the  Pythagorean  school.  So  great 
was  bis  authority  among  bis  pupils,  that  to  dis- 
pute bis  word  was  deemed  a  crime,  and  the 
most  stubborn  were  drawn  to  coincide  witb  the 
opinions  of  their  opponents,  when  they  helped 
their  arguments  by  the  words  of  (Ae  mosfer  mid 
to^  an  eipression  which  became  proverbial  in 
jwrmt  in  verbu  magidri.  The  great  infloeoce 
which  the  philosopher  possessed  in  his  school 
was  traosfen-ed  to  the  world;  the  pupils  divided 
the  applause  and  the  approbation  of  the  people 
with  tbeir  venerated  master,  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  rulers  and  the  legislators  of  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy, 
boasted  in  being  the  disciples  of  Pythagoru. 
The  Samian  philosopher  was  the  first  who  sup- 
ported the  doctrine  of  meUmptyehoaU,  or  trant- 
migration  of  the  soul  into  different  bodies;  and 
those  notions  he  seemed  to  have  imbibed  among 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in  the  solitary  retreati 
of  the  Brachmans.  More  strenuously  to  sop- 
port  his  chimerical  system,  he  declared  he  re- 
collected the  diflerent  bodies  his  soul  had  ani- 
mated before  that  of  the  son  of  Moesarehuf. 
He  remembered  to  have  been  Athalides,  the 
son  of  Mltirury ;  to  have  aaristed  the  Greeks  dor- 
tng  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  character  of 
Euphorbus;  [Fid.  Enphorbus,]  to  have  beea 
Hermotimus:  afterwards  a  fisherman;  and  last 
of  all,  Pythagoras.  He  forbad  his  disciples  to 
eat  flesh,  as  also  beans,  because  he  supposed 
them  to  have  been  produced  from  the  same  po- 
trified  matter  from  which,  at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  man  was  formed.  In  his  theological 
system,  Pythagoras  supported  that  the  universe 
was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap  of  passive 
matter,  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful  being,  who 
himself  was  the  mover  and  soul  of  the  world, 
and  of  whose  substance  the  souls  of  mankind 
were  a  portion.  He  considered  onmbers  as  the 
principles  of  eveiy  thing,  and  perceived  in  the 
universe  regularity,  correspondence,  beauty, 
proportion  and  harmony,  as  mtentionally  pro- 
duced by  the  Creator.  In  his  doctrines  of  m<h 
raiity,  he  perceived  in  the  human  mind,  pro- 
pensities common  to  os  with  the  brute  creation } 
but  besides  these,  and  the  passions  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  be  discovered  the  nobler  seeds  of 
virtue,  aad  supported  that  the  most  ample  and 
perfect  gratitiratioo  was  to  be  found  in  the  en- 
joyment of  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures. 
The  thoughts  of  .the  past  be  considered  as  al- 
wnys  present  to  os,  and  he  believed  that  no  en- 
joyment could  be  had  where  the  mind  was  dia- 
torbed  by  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  fears  abodt 
futurity.  This  opinion  induced  the  philosopher 
to  recommend  to  bis  followers  a  particular  mode 
of  education.  The  tender  years  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans were  employed  in  continual  labour,  in 
study,  in  eiercise,  and  repose;  and  the  phil<H 
sopher  maintained  his  well  known  and  impor- 
tant maxim,  that  many  things,  especially  love, 
are  best  learnt  late.  In  a  more  advanced  age, 
the  adolt  was  desired  to  behave  with  caution, 
spirit,  and  patriotism,  and  to  remember  that  the 
oommnnity  and  civil  society  demanded  his  ez- 
'>riioDs,  and  that  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not 
his  twn  priTftte  wjoyme^^f^d^^^ftl^k*^ 
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Us  creatMD.  From  letuiis  like  tliMe»  Ifai  Py- 
tfaagoreans  were  strictly  enjoiDed  to  call  to 
miod,  aod  carefully  to  review  the  actioni,  not 
only  of  the  prescot,  but  of  the  preceding  dayi. 
la  (heir  acu  of  devotioo,  they  early  repaored  to 
the  most  »o|itary  placcaiif  the  moeotaios,  aod 
after  they  tiad  ezamiaed  their  pri?aie  and  pub- 
lic cooduct,  aod  coorerted  with  themselves, 
they  joined  ia  the  compaoy  of  their  friends,  and 
•arly  refreshed  their  body  with  light  and  fira^l 
alimeots.  Tiieir  couversatioo  was  of  the  most 
iBoocent  natare;  political  or  philosophic  sub- 
jects were  discussed  with  propriety,  but  withoot 
warmth,  aod,  after  the  conduct  of  the  following 
day  was  regulated,  the  eveoing  was  spent  with 
the  same  religious  ceremony  as  the  morning,  in 
a  strict  aod  impartial  self-examination.  From 
Mch  regularity,  nothing  but  the  most  salutary 
eoosequences  could  arise*,  and  it  will  not  ap- 
pear wunderful  that  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
were  so  much  respected  aud  admired  as  legisla- 
tors, aod  imitated  for  their  constancy,  friend- 
ship, and  humanity.  The  authors  that  lived  in, 
and  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  have  rather 
tiroished  than  brightened  the  glory  of  the 
leauder  of' the  Pytuagurean  school,  and  they 
have  obscured  his  fame  by  attributing  to  him 
actions  which  were  dissonant  with  bis  character 
as  a  man  and  a  moralist.  To  give  more  weight 
to  his  exhortations,  as  some  writers  mention, 
Pythagorfts  retired  into  a  subterraneous  cave, 
where  his  mother  sent  him  intelligence  of  every 
thing  which  happened  during  his  absence.  Af- 
ter a  certain  number  of  months  he  again  re- 
appeared on  the  earth  with  a  grim  and  ghastly 
tountenanee,  and  declared,  In  the  assembly  o( 
the  people,  that  he  was  returned  fh>m  hell 
From  similar  exaggerations,  it  has  been  assert- 
ed that  he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  with 
a  golden  thigh,  and  that  he  could  write  in  let- 
ters of  blood  whatever  be  pleased  on  a  lookiug 
glass,  and  that,  by  setting  it  opposite  to  the 
moon,  when  full,  all  the  characters  which  were 
on  the  class  became  legible  on  the  moon^s  disk. 
They  also  support,  that,  by  some  magical  words, 
ke  tamed  a  bear,  stopped  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  appeared  on  the  same  day  und  at  the  same 
instant  in  the  cities  of  Crotona  aod  Metapootum, 
h£.  The  time  and  the  place  of  the  death  of  this 
great  philosopher  are  uol^oowo;  yet  many  sup- 
pose, that  be  died  at  Metapootum,  about  497 
years  before  Christ;  and  so  great  was  the  vene- 
ration of  the  people  of  Magna  Orecia  for  him, 
that  he  received  the  same  honours  as  were  paid 
to  the  immortal  gods,  and  his  house  became  a 
sacred  temple.  Succeeding  ages  likewise  ac- 
knowledged his  merits;  aod  wheo  the  Romans, 
A.  U.  C.  411,  were  eommanded  by  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  bravest  and 
wisest  of  the  Greeks,  the  distinguished  honour 
was  conferred  on  Alcibiades  and  Pythago- 
ras. F^thagorai  had  a  daughter,  called  Damo. 
There  is  now  extant  a  poetieal  composition  as- 
cribed to  the  phikMopher,  and  called  the  golden 
acrses  of  P}fthagaro»^  which  contain  the  greatest 
part  of  his  doctrines  and  moral  precepts;  but 
many  npport,  that  it  is  a  supposititious,  and  that 
the  true  name  of  the  writer  was  Lysis.  Pytha^  t 
gartt  dittiagBished  himself  also,  by  hia  disco- 1 


veriea  ia  gaatli/,  aeCroBoniy,  and 
tics;  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  world  is  intebled 
fur  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  proposition  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid's  elemenu,  about  the 
square  of  the  hypothennse.  It  is  said,  that  be 
was  so  elated  after  making  the  diaooveiy,  that 
he  made  an  offering  of  a  hecatomb  to  ttale  gods; 
but  the  sacriik»  was  andoobtedly  of  small  oxcii« 
made  with  wax,  as  the  philosofier  waa  ever  aa 
-eoemy  to  sheddiog  the  blood  of  all  animals. 
His  system  of  the  uoiverse,  in  whieh  be  placed 
the  SBO  io  the  ceotre,  and  all  the  plaoeca  mov- 
ing 10  elliptical  orbiu  rouod  It,  was  deemed 
chimerical  aod  improbable,  tfll  the  deep  ia- 
quuries  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Uth  oeotury 
proved  it,  by  the  roost  accurate  eakulatjoos,  to 
be  true  aod  iocootestible.  Diogeaea,  Poqibyiy, 
laniblicus,  aod  others,  baTC  writiea  aa  account 
of  his  life,  but  with  more  emditioa,  pachapa, 
than  veracity.  Ctc.  de  Act  O.  I,  c  5.  7%i8c 
4,  c.  1  -Aog,  &c.  8.— fisjgta.  fab.  112.— 
Ovid  Mtt.  15,  t.  60,  &c.— Plato.— Pim.  34,  c 

6.— Gel/.   B.^Iamblic—Parphfr — Plat 

A  soothsayer  at  Babylon,  who  foretold  &e 
death  of  Alexander,  and  of  Hephcacion,  by  ooa- 

sulting  the  entrails  of  victima. A  tyraot  of 

EpbesuB. One  of  Nero^s  wicked  favourites. 

Ptthkas,  an  archon  at  Athens. A  na- 
tive of  Massilia,  famous  for  hta  knowledge  ef 
astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  geo- 
^iprapby.  He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
travels,  and  with  a  mind  that  wished  to  seek  ii»- 
formation  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  he  ad- 
vanced far  into  the  northern  seas,  aod  diacever- 
ed  the  island  of  Thule,  and  entered  that  ttca 
unknown  sea,  which  ia  now  called  the  BoiHe, 
Hia  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  geography 
were  ingenious,  iuid  indeed,  modem  oaYigatsia 
have  found  it  expedient  to  jnstiiy  and  aeeede  to 
his  conclusions.  He  was  the  first  who  establish- 
ed a  distinction  of  climate  by  the  lengih  of  dayi 
aod  nights.  He  wrote  diffisrent  trealitea  ia 
Greek,  which  have  been  lost,  thougjh  some  of 
them  were  extant  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiiVi 
century.  Pytheas  lived,  amrding  to  soaae,  in 
the  age  of  Aristotle.  Strab.  S,  &c  — Plia  ST. 
An  Athenian  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
intrigues,  rapacity,  and  bis  oppositioa  to  the 
measures  of  Demosthenes,  of  tvhom  be  ebserr- 
ed,  that  his  oratloos  smelt  of  the  lamp  Pytheas 
joined  Aotipater  after  the  death  of  Alexaada 
the  Great.  His  orations  were  devoid  of  ele- 
gance, harsh,  unconnected  aud  diffase,  aad  from 
this  circumstance  he  has  not  been  rairimd  anaoag 
the  orators  of  Athens.  JElim^.  F.  M  7,  e.  1* 
—Pint,  in  Dem  &  PolU.  pr. 

Ptthes,  a  native  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  sea 
of  Andromache,  who  obtained  a  crown  at  thr 
Olympian  games.  Pita.  S4,  e.  7 — Paisf.  6,  c 
14. 

Ptthbus,  a  Lydian,  Aimoos  for  hia  riches  ia 
the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertasaed  (hi 
monarch  and  all  his  army,  when  he  waa  maach- 
log  00  his  expedition  against  Greece,  and  offv- 
ed  him  to  deflfay  the  expenses  of  the  whsie 
war.  Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much  graUitadc, 
and  promised  to  give  bim  whatever  he  sboali 
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from  lh«  espedition:  upon  which  the  mooaich  | 
ordered  the  youog  meo  to  be  cot  in  two,  and  I 
one  half  of  the  bodj  to  be  pieced  m  the  right 
hand  of  the  way,  aoU  the  other  oo  the  leA,  that 
hit  army  might  march  between  them     Plut, 
de  mvU.  virt  — Herodoi. 

Ptthia,  Ibe  priesten  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
She  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as 
eame  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  sulphureous  va- 
pours which  issued  from  the  bote  of  a  subttr^ 
nneous  cavity  within  the  temple,  over  which 
■he  sat  bare  on  a  three  legged  stool,  called  a 
tripod.  In  the  stool  was  a  small  aperture, 
through  which  the  taponr  was  exhaled  by  the 
priettess^aod  at  this  divine  inspiration,  her  eyes 
luddenly  sparkled,  her  hair  stood  on  end,  and 
•  shivering  ran  over  all  her  body.  In  this  coo- 
▼ulsive  state  she  spake  the  oraclet  of  the  god, 
oAen  with  load  howiiDgs  and  cries,  and  her  ar- 
ticulations were  taken  down  by  the  priest,  and 
set  in  order.  Sometimes  the  spirit  of  inspiration 
was  more  gentle,  and  not  always  riolenl;  yet 
Pi utarch' mentions  one  of  the  priestesses  who 
wasthiown  into  such  excessive  fury,  that  not 
only  those  that  consulted  the  oracle,  but  also 
the  priests  that  condacicd  her  to  the  sacred  tri- 
pod, and  attended  her  during  the  inspiration, 
were  terrified  and  forso<>k  the  temple;  and  so 
Tiolent  was  the  fit,  that  >he  continued  for  some 
4ays  in  the  most  agonizing  situation,  and  at  last 
died.  The  Pythia,  before  the  placed  her»cir 
•d  the  tripod,  used  to  wa»h  her  whole  body,  and 
particularly  her  hair,  in  the  watejrs  of  the 
fonnlain  Castalis,  at  the  foot  of  mount  I'arnas- 
tns.  She  also  shook  a  laurel  tree  that  grew 
Mear  the  place,  and  sometimes  eat  the  leaves 
with  which  she  crowned  herself  The  priestess 
was  origiualiy^t  virgin,  but  the  institution  was 
changed  when  EU^hecrates,  a  Thcssaiinn,  had 
offered  violence  to  one  of  them,  and  none  but 
women  who  were  above  the  age  of  fifty,  were 
permitted  to  enter  upon  that  sacred  office. 
They  always  appeared  dressed  in  the  garments 
•f  virgins  to  intimate  their  purity  and  modesty, 
mod  they  were  solemply  bound  to  observe  the 
•trictest  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity,  that 
neither  fantastical  dresses  nor  lascivious  be- 
havionr  might  bring  the  office,  the  religion,  or 
die  sanctity  of  the  place  into  contempt.  There 
waa  orinnally  bat  one  PJ-thia,  besides  subordi- 
nate priests,  and  afterwards  two  were  chosen, 
and  sometimes  more.  The  most  celebrated  of 
ail  these  is  Phemonoe,  who  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  oracles  at  Del- 
phi. The  oracles  were  always  delivered  in 
bexameter  verses,  a  custom  which  was  some- 
time after  discontinued.  The  Pythia  was  con- 
sulted only  one  month  in  the  year,  about  the 
■priog.  It  was  always  required  that  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  should  make  large  presents 
to  Apollo,  and  from  thence  arose  the  opulence, 
flplendoor,  and  the  magnificence  of  that  celebra- 
ted temple  of  Delphi.  Sacrifices  were  also 
offered  to  the  divinity,  and  if  the  omens  proved 
nn&vourahle  the  priestess  refused  to  give  an 
answer.  There  were  generally  five  priests  who 
aiattted  at  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
ik&»  was  also  another  who  attended  the  Pythia, 


■ad  assisted  her  in  receiving  the  oraeie.  Hid, 
Delphi,  Oraculum.]  /'ans  10,  c.,5  — Diod.  IC. 
-^Strab  6  and  9 — JmsIui.  24, «.  5.— P/vl.  de 

orat.def.-'Ewip.  m Iim.^fChry$9Sl. Games 

celebratcvi  in  honour  of  Apollo  near  the  temple 
of  Delphi.  They  were  first  iLstituted,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo 
himself,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which 
he  had  obtained  over  the  serpent  Python,  from 
which  they  received  their  name^  though  others 
miMntam  that  they  were  first  established  by 
Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,  or  by  Amphictyon, 
or  lastly  by  the  council  of  ihe  Amphictyons,  B. 
C  126S.  Tbey  were  originally  celebrated  'xnce 
in  nine  yean,  but  afterwards  every  fifth  year, 
on  the  second  year  of  eveiy  Olympiad,  accor4- 
iiig  to  the  number  of  the  Parnassian  nymphs 
who  congratulated  Apollo  after  his  victory.  The 
gods  themselves  were  originally  among  the 
combatants,  and  according  to  some  anthors,  the 
first  prizes  were  won  by  Poliaz,  in  hoxiog; 
Castor,  in  horse-races;  Hercules,  in  the  pan- 
cratium; Zetes,  in  fighting  with  the  arxDOor; 
Calais,  in  running;  Telamon,  in  wrestling;  and 
Pelrus,  in  throwing  the  quoit.  These  illustrious 
conquerors  were  rewarded  by  Apollo  himself, 
who  was  present,  with  crowns  and  laurel.  Some 
however  observe,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  ma- 
sieal  contention,  in  which  he  who  sung  best  the 
praises  of  ApoUo,  obtained  the  prize,  Which  was 
presents  of  gold  or  silver,  which  were  after- 
wards ezr hanged  for  a  garland  of  the  palm  » 
tree,  or  of  the  beach  leaves.  It  is  said  that 
Hesiod  was  refused  admission  to  these  games, 
because  be  was  not  able  to  play  upon  the  harp, 
which  was  required  of  all  such  as  entered  the 
lists  The  songs  which  were  sung  were  called 
7t/d-<»6i  vfi/uoi  Ihe  l^ytiuan  modes,  divided  into 
five  parts,  which  contained  a  representation  of 
the  fight  and  victory  of  Apollo  over  Python; 
eLfAtLfHctt.  tbepreparatUmJgrtkeJighti  s/uff-si^di, 
thefiral  aUempt;  KA^rttiLtKtuT/uLos,  taking  Inreaih 
and  oMeciing  courage;  tAfjttu  Ktu  iAxrvKu, 
the  i7isuUiiig  attreasms  of  the  god  over  kis  vcn- 
quished  enemy;  vv^tyyu^  an  indtation  of  lh$ 
kisses  of  the  serpent;  just  as  lie  expired  under 
the  blows  of  Apollo.  A  dance  was  also  irltro- 
duced;  and  in  the  48th  Olympiad,  the  Amphic- 
tyons, who  presided  over  the  games,  increased 
the  number  of  musical  instruments  ty  the  ad- 
i  dition  of  a  flute,  but,  as  it  was  more  particularly 
!  used  in  funeral  songs  and  lamentations,  it  was 
'  soon  rejected  as  unfit  for  merriment,  and  the 
I  festivals  which  represented  the  triumph  of  Apol- 
lo, over  the  conquered  serpent.  The  Romans, 
according  to  some,  introduced  them  into  their 
city,  and  calltd  them  ApoHinarcs  ludi.  Paus, 
10,  c.  13  and  37.— S(ra6.  9.— Oi^id.  Met,  1,  v. 
447.--P/ij4.  l.—to.  26. 

Pttua.8,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  inti-  , 

mate    with    Damoit.    [Fid.    Pliintias.] A 

road  which  led  from  Thessaly  to  Tempe.  JElian, 

A  eomic  character,  &c. 

Pttriow,  an  Athenian  killed,  with  420  sol- 
diers, when  he  attempted  to  drive  the  garrison 
of  Deraetrlns  from  Athens,  tkc.   Potytgn,  6. 

Ptthium,  a  town  of  Thessalv.  Xiv.  42,  c. 
5S,1.44,c  2.  '  T 
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Pttbivi,  •  Syrtcasan,  who  defrauded  Ca- 
nius,  a  Roman  koight,  to  whom  he  bad  sold  his 

gardens,  ke.     Otc.  de  Off.  S,  c.  14. A  sor- 

uame  of  A|k>Uo,  which  he  had  received  for  his 
having  conquered  the  serpent  Python,  or  he- 
cause  he  was  worshipped  at  Delphi;  called  also 
PychO,  Macrob.  1,  sat.  17.— Properf.  S,  el.  23, 
T.  16. 

Pttho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi,  which  it  received  0uro  tov  9rflidi9-9gt/, 
because  the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  roUed 
there.  It  was  also  called  Pamassia  Nape.  [Fid. 
Delphi.] 

pTTH0CHARi8,*a  mutician  who  assuaged  (he 
fury  of  some  wolves  by  playing  on  a  musical  in- 
strument, &c.    JElitm. 

Ptth5clis,  an  Athenian  descended  from 
Aratus.  It  is  said,  that  on  his  account,  and 
for  his  instruction,  Plutarch  wrote  the  life  of 

Aratus. A  man  put  to  death  with  Pbocion. 

—A  man  who  wrote  on  Italy. 

Ptthodorus,  an  Athenian  archon  in  the  age 
of  Themistocles. 

PrTHOLAtjs,  the  brother  of  Theba,  the  wife 
of  Alexander  tyrant  of  Pherse.  He  assisted  his 
sisier  in  despatching  her  hosh:ind.     Plui. 

Python,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
Touriie  of  the  monarch,  who  sent  him  to  Thebes, 
«rhen  that  city,  at  the  instigation  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  going  to  take  arms  against  Philip. 

PhU.  in  Detn.'^Diod, One  of  the  friends 

of  Alexander  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Lagns. 
-^-~A  man  who  killed  Cotys  king  of  Thrace, 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians.'— A  cele- 
brated serpent  sprung  from  the  mud  and  stag-  i 


Dated  waters  which  remained  on  the  aatfaee  of 
the  earth  aAer  the  deluge  of  Deocalioo.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  it  was  produced  from  the 
earth  by  Juno,  |and  sent  by  the  goddess  to  per* 
secute  Latona,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  Jo- 
piter.  Latona  escaped  his  fury  by  means  of 
her  lover,  who  changed  her  into  a  qoail  doricg 
the  remaining  months  of  her  pregnancy,  and  af^ 
terwards  restored  her  to  her  original  shape  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  where  she  gave  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Dtana.  Apollo,  as  soon  as  he  was 
born,  attacked  the  monftter  and  kUkd  tiim  with 
his  arrows,  and  in  conimembraiion  of  the  vic- 
tory which  he  had  obtained,  be  instituted  Che 
celebrated  Pythian  games.  Strab.  S. — I^aui. 
2,  c.  -7,  I.  10,  c.  6.— Hygin.— OriA  Met,  1,  ▼. 
438,  &c.— Luean.  5,  v.  134. 

PythonYcb,  an  Athenian  prostitnte  greatly 
honoured  by  Harpalus,  whom  Alexaxider  some 
time  before  bad  entrusted  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon.  He  married  her;  and  accordiug  to 
some,  she  died  the  very  moment  that  the  nup- 
tials were  going  to  be  celebrated.  He  raised 
her  a  splendid  monument  on  the  road  which  led 
from  Athens  lo  Eleusis,  which  co«l  him  30 
talents.     Diod.  17.— Paus*  1 — Mtm.  13,  &c. 

Ptthokissa,  a  name  given  to  (he  pnestess 
of  Apollo^s  temple  at  Delphi.  She  U  mort 
generally  called  Pythia.  [lid.  Pythia.]  The 
word  J^ythcnissa  was  commonly  applied  Co  wo- 
men who  attempted  to  explain  futurity. 

Pytna,  a  part  of  Mount  Ida. 

Pyttalus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  bob  of 
Lampis  of  Elis,  who  obtained  a  prise  at  the 
Olympic  games.    Paw,  9,  c.  18. 


QUADERNA,  a  town  of  Italy. 
^  QuAOi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany, 
near  tne  coontry  of  the  Marcomanni,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Danube,  in  modem  Moravia. 
They  rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  their 
opposition  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  tbey  were 
often  defeated,  though  not  totally  subdued. 
TttcU.  in  Germ,  42  and  43.  An.  2,  c.  63. 

QnADRATOs,  a  surname  given  to  Mereoiy, 
because  some  of  his  statutes  were  square.  The 
number  4,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  sacred  to 
Mercary,  because  he  was  bom  oa  the  4th  day 

of  the  month.     Plut,  in  Sympos,  9. A  go- 

yeruor  of  Syria  in  the  age  of  Nero. 

QuADRiFRONs,  or  QuadrIcbps,  a  surname  of 
Janus,  because  be  was  represented  with  four 
heads.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

QujBSTOREs,  two  officcrs  at  Rome,  first  ci^ea- 
ted  A.  U.  C.  269.  Tbey  received  their  name, 
a  quarendof  because  they  collected  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  and  had  the  total  management  of 
the  public  treasury.  The  quaestorship  ivas  tlte 
first  office  which  could  be  had  in  the  state.  It 
was  Feqaiiite  that  the  candidate!  ihould  be  24 


or  €6  years  of  age,  or  accordiog  to  tome  27. 
In  the  year  332,  U.  C.  two  more  were  added  to 
the  others,  to  attend  the  consols,  to  take  eare  of 
the  pay  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  sell  Ihepioe- 
der  and  booty  which  had  been  acquired  by  eoa- 
quest.  These  were  called  I^eregrim,  whilst 
the  others,  whose  employment  was  in  Aie  dty, 
received  the  name  of  Urbom,  When  the  Ho- 
mans  were  roasters  of  all  Italy,  four  i 
created,  A.  U.  C.  439,  to  attend  the  . 
suls  and  pro-prsetors  in  their  provinces,  aad  to 
collect  all  the  taxes  and  customs  which  each 
particular  district  owed  to  the  republic.  They 
were  called  Provificso^.  Sylla  the  dietator 
created  20  qusestors,  and  J.  C«sar  40,  to  fill  op 
the  vacant  seats  in  the  senate;  from  wfaenee 
it  is  evident  that  the  qusestdrs  ranked  asseaalon 
in  the  senate.  The  quaestors  were  alwaya  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  any  per- 
son was  appointed  to  the  quasstorship  irithoat 
their  permission  he  was  only  called  Preqvttui»r. 
The  qusBstores  urbani  were  apparently  of  BMca 
consequence  than  the  rest,  the  treasury  waa  ca- 
trusted  to  their  care,  they  kept  an  accoaat  of 
all  recaipu  aad  diabaneawiiCi»  and  tba  Haaaaa 
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eaglet  oremigiii  ware  thmyi  in  their  poMeMon 

whea  the  armies  were  not  on  an  expedition. 
They  required  eveiy  general  before  he  tri- 
umphed to  tell  them,  upon  his  oath,  tliat  be  had 
given  a  just  account  of  the  number  of  the  slain 
on  both  sides,  and  that  be  bad  been  saluted  titi- 
perator  by  the  soldiers,  a  title  which  every  com- 
mander generally  received  from  liis  army  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory,  and  which  was  after- 
wards contirined  and  approved  by  the  senate. 
The  city  quiestors  had  also  the  care  of  the  am- 
bassadors, they  lodged  and  received  them,  and 
some  time  after,  when  Augustus  was  declared 
emperor,  they  kept  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
which  had  been  before  entrusted  with  the  ediles 
and  the  tribunes.  This  gave  rise  to  two  new 
offiee<i  of  trust  and  honour,  one  of  which  was 
Q^ti't'stor  palatii,  and  the  other  quastor  jnrineipis 
or  auswlij  sometimes  called  candidaha  prind 
pis.  The  tent  of  the  qua^tor  in  (he  camp  was 
called  qwestorium.  It  stood  near  that  of  the 
gei.eral.  ywro.  de  L.  L.  4. — Liv.  4,  c^48. — 
JXo.  43. 

Qo4Ri,  a  people  of  Graul. 

(iDARiDB,  a  river  of  Boeotia. 

QuKRCENs,  a  Rutulian  who  fonght  against 
ihe.TrDjiuis.     Virg.  .£n.  9,  v  684. 

QuERQUETDLAmis,  8  name  given  to  mount 
C<£iius  at  Kome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew 
there.     Taeit,  *Swn.  4,  c.  66. 

^msTis  rAyuM,  a  temple  without  the  walN 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  Quies  was  the  goddess 
df  rest.  Her  temple  was  situate  near  the 
Coiiine  ^te.  Liv.  4,  c.  4. — »dugwt.  de  Civ. 
DMj  c.  16. 

L.  Quietus,  an  officer  under  the  emperor 
Trajan,  who  behaved  with  gieat  valour  in  the 
expeditions  which  were  undertaken  by  the 
army  which  he  commanded.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Adrian. 

QUIKCTIA  PRAT  A.        Tu/.  QuiNTf  A. 

QuiNCTiAfiDs,  a  man  who  conspired  against 
Itfero,  fur  which  he  was  put  to  death. 

QuiKCTiUA,  a  comedian  who  refused  to  ber 
fray  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against 
Caligula. 

QuiNCTiDS  T.  a  Roman  consul  who  craincd 
some  victories  over  the  i^qui  aiid  the  Volsci, 
and^btained  a  triumph  for  subduing  iVseocste. 

Csso,  a  man  accused  l)efore  the  Roman 

people,  aud  vindicated  by  his  father  Cincinna- 

tus. \  Roman  celebrated  for  his  frugality 

[  Fid.  Cincinnatus.] A  master  of  horse.— 

A  Roman  consul  when  Annibal  invaded  Italy. 
——A  brother  of  Flamioios,  bauisbed  from  the 
senate  by  Gato,  for  killing  a  Gaul. An  of- 
ficer killed  by  the  Carthaginians An  officer 

nndi*r  Dolabella.— Another  who  defeated  the 

Latins. A  consul  who  obtained  a  victory 

•ver  the  Volsci. Hirpinas.     Fid.  Hirpinus. 

QuiMDA,  a  totwn  of  Cilicia. 

QpiNDBCiMvIai,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
Tarqoin  the  proud  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  Sibylline  books.  They  were  originally 
two,  but  afterwards  the.  number  was  increased 
to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added  five  more,  whence 
their  name,     Vid.  Decemviri  and  Duumviri. 

QuiNQUATRiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerra  at  Rotaie,  which  contiaoed  daring  five 


days.    The  beginoiBg  ef  the  eelebrfttien  wte    ' 

the  18th  of  March.  The  first  day  sacrifices 
and  oblations  were  presented,  but,  however, 
without  the  efiusion  of  blood.  On  the  second, 
third,  and  foorth  days,  shows  of  gladiators  were 
exhibited,  and  oo  the  fifth  day  there  was  a  so- 
lemn profession  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
On  the  days  of  the  celebration,  scholars  obtain- 
ed holidays,  and  it  was  usual  for  them  to  ofler 
prayers  to  Minerva  for  learning  and  wisdom^ 
which  the  goddess  patronized;  and  on  their 
return  to  school,  they  presented  their  master 
with  a  gift,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Minnval*  They  were  much  the  same  as  the 
Pauathenaea  of  the  Greeks.  Plays  were  also 
acted  anfd  disputations  were  held  on  subjects  of 
literature.  They  received  their  name  from  the 
Jive  days  which  were  devoted  for  the  cele- 
bration. 

QiTiMQUENNALBB  LiTDi,  gamcs  Celebrated  by 
the  Cbians  in  honour  of   Homer  eveij  fifth  , 
year.    There  were  also  some  games  among  the 
Romans  which  bore  this  name.    They  are  the 
same  as  the  Actian  games.     Fid.'  Actia. 

QniNTiA  pRATA,  a  placo  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated by  the  great  Cincinnatus.     Uv*  3,  c  26. 

QuiNTiLiAKus,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  celebrated 
rhetorician  born  in  Spain.  He  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  tlie  first  who  ob- 
tained a  salary  from  the  state  as  being  a  public 
teacher.  After  he  had  remained  twenty  years 
in  this  laborious  employment,  and  obtaioe.d  the 
merited  applause  of  the  most  illustrious  Ro- 
mans, not  only  as  a  preceptor,  but  as  a  pleader 
at  the  bar,  Quiniilian,  by  the  permission  of  the 
emperor  Domitian,  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  and  industry.  In  his  retirement  he 
assiduously  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of 
literature,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of 
the  corruption  of  eloquence.  Some  time  after, 
at  the  pressing  solicitations  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  his  instUuHoiies  cratorictc^  the  most  per- 
fect and  complete  system  of  oratory  extant,  it 
is  divided  into  12  books,  in  which  the  author 
explains  from  observations,  as  well  as  from  ex- 
perience, what  can  constitute  a  good  and  pei^ 
feet  orator,  and  in  this  he  not  only  mentions  the 
pursuits  and  the  employments  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, but  he  also  speaks  of  his  education,  and 
begins  with  the  attention  which  ought  to  be 
shown  him  even  in  his  cradle.  He  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  two  young  princes 
whom  Domitian  destined  for  his  successors  on 
the  throne,  but  the  pleasures  which  the  rhetori- 
cian received  from  the  favours  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  from  the  success  which 
his  writings  met  in  the  world,  were  embittered 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  of  bis  two  sons.  It 
is  said  that  Quintilian  was  poor  in  his  retire- 
ment, and  that  his  indigence  was  relieved  by 
the  liberality  of  his  pupil,  Pliny  the  younger. 
He  died  A  D.  95.  His  institutions  were  dis- 
covered in  the  1416th  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  an  old  tower  of  a  monastery  of  St.  Gal, 
by  l^ogeio  Braccioliui,  a  native  of  Florence. 
The  iMist  editiou9  of  Quintilieo  arc  those  of 
Gesner,  4lo.  Gott*og.  1738;  of  L.  Bat.  8vo. 
ewn  nofts  eomrum,  1666;   ef  Gibson,  4te. 
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6«Mi.  1699;  tnd  thtt  of-fi^ia,  repuUiihed  itt 
8?o.  Lcmdoo,  1792. 

QOINTILIVS    VaHUB,  a  RMDftD    gOTemoT  of 

Syria.    [Vid.  Yarai.] A  friead  of  tbe  eoi- 

peror  Alexaoder.^-^A  mao  pvit  lo  death  bj  dM 
caip^ror  Severas. 

QviirriLLA,  a  coorteiaD  at  Rome,  ftc.  Jwo. 
1,  ▼.  16. 

QunmLLvs,  M.  Aarelius  Claadiof,  a  bro- 
ther of  Claodioft  who  prod  aimed  bimvelf  empe- 
ror, and  17  days  after  destroyed  himself  by 
opeolDg  his  feiiis  in  a  batb,  when  he  heard  that 
Aareliaa  was  marching  against  him,  about  the 
270th  year  of  the  Cfaribtian  era. 

QoiNTus,  or  QuiNCTins,  one  of  the  names  of 

Cincinnatns.    Pert.   1,  f.   15. Pedius,  a 

painter.     Vid.  Pedius. 

QinNTvs  CvRTios  Rvrus,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  flourished,  as  some  suppose,  in  tbe  reign 
of  Vespasian  or  Trajan.  He  has  rendered  him- 
self known  by  his  histor>  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  This  history  was  difided  into 
10  books,  of  which  tbe  two  first,  the  end  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  lost. 
This  work  is  admired  for  its  elegance,  tbe 
parity,  and  the  floridness  of  the  style.  It  it, 
nowerer,  blamed  for  great  anaehrooisms,  and 
fflaring  mistakes  in  geography,  as  well  as 
history.  Freinshemins  has  written  a  supple- 
ment to  Cartitts,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  some  very  satisfactory  amends  for  the 
lots  which  tbe  history  has  sufie'red,  by  a  learn- 
ed collection  of  Acts  and  cii^umstances  IVom  all 
the  different  authors  who  have  employed  their 
pen  in  writing  an  account  of  Alexander,  and  of 
his  Asiatic  conquests.  Some  suppose  that  the 
historian  is  the  same  with  that  jpurtins  Rufos, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Claudius,  under  whom 
he  was  made  consul.  This  Rufus  was  born  of 
an  obsenre  family,  and  he  attended  a  Roman 
qucstor  in  Africa,  when  be  wos  met  at  Adro- 
metum  by  a  woman  above  an  human  shape,  as 
hewaa  walking  under  the  porticos  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  This  extraordinary  character 
addrened  the  indigent  Roman,  and  told  him 
that  the  day  should  oome  in  which  he  should 
govern  Africa  with  consular*  power.  This 
strange  prophecy  animated  Rufus;  be  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favours  of  tbe 
emperor,  obtained  consular  honours,  and  at  last 
retired  as  pro-eonsnl  to  Africa,  where  he  died. 
Tbe  best  editions  of  Curtios  are  those   of 


Elievir,  8vd.  Amtt  197S;  oTSnakenharg,  4te. 
L  Bat.  17t4{  and  of  Barbon,  l2mo.  Paris, 
1 767.     TaeU.  *SmL  1 1 ,  c.  £8,  8u:. 

Quiihirs  VBAAimm,  a  governor  of  Cappn- 

docia. Cicero,  the  brother  of  Ciccio. 

Catulus,    a  Roman   consal. A  fliiead  of 

Csesar» 

QviUNALiA,  festivals  in  hbnomr  of  Romlat, 
sumamed  Qairinus,  celebrated  on  the  13th  cf 
the  calends  of  March. 

QuiRiMAUs,  a  bill  at  ^ome,  originaJljcaOed 
^gonius,  and  aAerwards  Cotttnai.  The  name 
of  Quirinalis  it  obtained  from  tbe  iohabitaoCs  of 
Cures,  who  settled  there  under  their  kii^  Ta- 
lius.  It  was  also  called  Cabafinw,  from  two 
marble  statues  of  a  horse,  one  of  which  was  tbe 
work  of  Phidias,  and  the  other  of  Praxiteles. 
Liv.  1,  c.  44.— Ovid.  Fosf.  S75.  MtL  14,  t. 

845. One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  near  mount 

Quirinalis. 

QuiniNVs,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  lbs 
Romans.  This  name  was  also  given  to  Roma- 
lus  when  be  had  been  made  •  god  fay  his  so- 
perstitiotis  subjects.     Oeki.  Fmi,  S,  v.  475. 

Also,  a  surname  of  the  god  Jamn. 

Sulpitius,  a  Roman  consul  ben  at  LanuvjooL 
Though  d<^scended  of  an  obscure  faasily,  be 
was  raised  to  the'greatiist  heaears  by  Angaatng. 
He  was  •appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  was 
afterwards  made  preceptor  to  Caiui^tbe  ^andr 
son  of  tbe  emperor.  He  married  JEmUm  La- 
pida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Sylla  and  Pompey, 
but  some  time  aAer  he  shamefully  i«|MAiatei 
her.    He  died  A.  D.  82.     7«cil.  .Am.  S,  ftc. 

QuiRiTES,  a  name  given  to  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, because  they  admitted  into  their  city 
tbe  Sabines,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Cores, 
and  who  on  that  account  were  called  QuirUa. 
After  this  union,  tbe  two  nations  vrcre  indis- 
crinjinately  and  promiscooosly  called  by  that 
name.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obsei^ed  dmt  tbe 
'  word  was  confined  to  Rome,  and  not  osed  m 
the  armies,  as  we  find  some  of  the  generals  ap- 
plying it  only  to  such  of  their  soldien  as  they 
dismissed  or  disgraced.  Even  soma  of  the 
emperors  appeased  a  sedition,  by  calling  their 
rebellious  soldiers  by  the  degrading  appellatian 
of  Q'nirites.  Suetcn  Cos.  70. — Lanfrid  55. 
Luem.  6,  v.  668.— //orat  4,  od.  14,  v  I.— 

Fom.  rfe  L.  L.  4— lit.  1,  c.  IS Omd.  Fatf. 

8,  V.  479. 


RA 

RABIRIUS,  C.  a  Roman  knight,  who  lent 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  l^olemy 
Auletes,  kios;  of  Egypt  The  monarch  after- 
wards, not  ooly  refused  to  repay  him,  but  even 
confined  him,  and  endangered  bis  life-  Rabiri- 
UB  escaped  from  Egypt  with  difiieulty,  but  at 
,his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  tbe 
senate  of  having  lent  money  to  an  African 
prince,  for  unlawful  pui-poses.  He  was  ably 
defended  by  Cieero,  and  acquitted  with  diffical^. 


RA    . 

Cie.  fro  RiA A  Lafin  poet  In  die  age  af 

Augustus,  who  wrote,  besides  satirea  and  epi- 
grams, a  poem  on  the  victory  wbieh  llie  em- 
peror had  gained  over  Ajitmiy  at  Acttam.  Se- 
neca has  compared  him  to  Virgil  for  el^aoet 
and  majesty,  but  Quintiliaa  is  not  ao  fbvwurabie 

to  his  poetiy -An  architect  in  Ibe  reign  af 

Domitian,  who  built  a  celebrated  palace  for  the 
emperor,  of  which  the  rains  art  aliU  aeee  m 
Rone. 
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Racilu,  Ihe  wife  of  CiociBBatiit.    Us.  8, 

C.S6. 

Racilivb,  •  tribane  who  conplaioed  in  the 
•emte  of  the  faelioo  of  Clodioi.  Cie.  in  Vtrr, 
S,e.  U,cii  ilfr.tjC.  1. 

RjiSAcm,  to  officer  of  Artazeraes.  He  re- 
volted from  bit  master  and  fled  to  Athens. 

Raumbs,  a  king  of  Egypt.     Vid.  Rbamiet. 

Ramhis,  or  RHAMMbMSBs,  oBO  of  the  three 
centariet  intutoted  by  Komoliis.  After  the 
Roman  people  had  t>een  divided  iuto  three 
tribes,  the  monarch  elected  ont  of  each  ICK) 
jroong  men  of  the  best  and  noblest  families, 
with  which  he  formed  three  companies  of  horse. 
One  of  them  was  called  Aamtus,  either  Crom 
the  tribe  of  whicit  it  was  chosen,  or  from  Ko- 
fflulus.  Another  was  called  TaiMn^  and  the 
third  Liiceres.     Kerr,  de  L.L.  4,  c.  9  — Liv. 

1,  c.  13 HifnA,  de  Art,  poei.  S40.— P/uf.  in 

JUm, 

Ranoa,  a  village  of  Persia,  where  SOOO  re- 
bellions Persians  were  slain  bj  Chiles.  Pifiyan. 
7. 

Rapo,  a  RatoKaB  chief,  &c.  Virg.  JSn.  10, 
V.  748. 

KasoifSlis,  a  Macedonian  sent  to  the  as- 
siitance  of  Pompey.     Ctesar.  BeU.  Civ.  S.  c.  4 

Ravbhma,  a  town  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic, 
which  became  celebrated  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors for  its  capacioos  harbour,  which  could 
contain  250  ships,  and  for  being  for  some  time 
the  seat  of  the  western  empire.  It  ^as  difficult 
of  access  by  land,  as  it  stood  on  a  small  penin- 
sula; and  so  ill  supplied  with  watef,  that  it  sold 
at  a  higher  price  than  wine,  according  to  Mar- 
tial. The  emperors  kept  one  of  their  fleets 
there,  and  the  other  at  Misenum,  on  the  other 
Bide  of  Italy.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Thessalians,  or  according  to  others  of  Sabines 
It  is  now  fallen  from  its  former  grandeur,  and 
is  a  wretched  town  situate  at  the  distance  of 
atioat  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
with  swamps  and  marshes.  S<rofr.  6. — Swt. 
m  .iug,  49.— P/in.  86,  c.  12.— Jtfela,  2,  c.  4. 
Jtfarlie/.  8,  ep.  -88,  v.  8,  &c. 

Rav5la,  a  celebrated  debauchee,  &c.    Juv. 

Ravkaci,  a  people  of  Gaul  whose  chief  town 
ienow  Angst  on  the  Rhine.     Ctes.  6.  I,  c.  6. 

Rbatb,  a  pleasant  town  of  Umbria,  built  as 
acme  suppose  before  the  Trojan  war,  about  16 
miles  from  Fanum  Vacunx,  near  the  lake 
Yalinus.  Cybele  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  It  was  famous  for  its  asses.  Strab.  5. 
— Di&n9$.  Hal  1— larro.  dt  R.  R.  1.— Liv. 
26,  c.  1, 1.  26,  e.  11,  I.  28,  c.  46.— Oic.  Cat, 
3,  c.  2,  ^.  D.  2,  c.  2. 

RBDicdLus,  a  deity  whose  name  js  derived 
from  the  word  reiftre,  (to  return.)  The  Ro- 
■aans  raised  a  temple  to  this  imaginary  deity  on 
the  spot  where  Annibal  had  retired  when  he 
mpproached  Rome,  as  if  to  besiege  it.    Fesfiis 

RfiDdNEs,  a  nation  among  the  Armorici,  now 
the  people  of  Rewntt  and  SU  JUaioeSf  in  Bri- 
lany.     0<rs.  B.  O.  2,  c.  41. 

Regilue,  or  Rbouxum,  a  town  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  about  20  miles  from 
Rome,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there,  A.  U.  C.  268,  between  24,000  Romans, 


and  40,000  BhroriaM,  ivho  were  headed  by  te 
Tarqutos.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  scarce  10,000  of  the  enemy  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Caster  and  i'ollai,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  were  seen  moented  oa 
white  horses,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  th» 
Roman  .army.  Lin  2,  c  16.— Dionys.  tfoi. 
6.— Ftiil.  in  Cwr.^Val.  Mox.  I.— flor.  1.— 
Suet   Tib,  1. 

Rboillianus,  Q.  Nomvs,  a  Dacian  who  ea- 
tered  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  to  the 
greateit  honours  under  Valerian.  He  was  elect* 
ed  emperor  by  the  populace,  who  were  dissa* 
tisfied  with  Gallienus,  and  was  soon  after  mttl^ 
derod  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  262. 

Rbgi LLCS,  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  whose 
waters  fall  into  the  Anio,  at  the  east  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  Posihumius  defeated  the  Latin 
army  near  it.    Lie.  2,  c  19. 

Rboinum,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  supposed 
Ratisbon  or  Reginsburg. 

Rboium  Lbpidoh,  a  town  of  Modena,  now 
Rtgio,  at  the  south  of  the  Po.    Ptin.  8,  e.  16. 

Ctc.  12,/«ii.6, 1.  18,  ep.  7. 

M.  Attiuus  RBodLus,  a  consul  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brandosium,  and 
in  his  second  consulship  he  took  64  and  sunk  80 
gallies.  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  on  the  coast 
uf  Sicily.  Afterwards  he  landed  in  Africa,  and 
so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a  short  time  he 
defeated  three  generals,  and  made  himself  mat* 
ter  of  about  2<j^  places  of  consequence  on  the 
coast.  The  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  but 
the  conqueror  refused  to  grant  it,  and  soon  after 
he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xanthippos,  and 
30,000  of  hilt  men  were  left  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  16,000  taken  prisoners.  Regains  was 
in  the  number  of  the  captives,  and  he  was  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  Carthage.  He  was  after* 
wards  sent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to  propose 
an  accommodation,  and  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners; and  if  bis  commission  was  nnsucceSbfol, 
be  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  r^ 
turn  to  Carthage  without  delay.  When  he 
came  to  Rome,  Regulus  dissuaded  his  coontrf- 
men  from  accepting  the  terms  which  the  enemy 
proposed,  and  when  his  opinion  had  had  due  in- 
fluence on  the  senate,  Reguius  retired  to  Car- 
thage agreeable  to  his  engagements.  The  Car- 
thaginians were  told  that  their  oflers  of  peace 
had  been  rejected  at  Rome  by  the  means  of 
Reguius,  and  therefore  they  prepared  to  punish 
him  with  the  greatest  severity.  His  eye-browi 
were  cut,  and  he  was  exposed  for  some  days  to 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  meridian  snn,  and 
afterwards  confinedin  a  barrel,  whose  sidea 
were  every  where  filled  with  large  iron  spikes, 
till  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His  suffer- 
ings were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the  senate  pei^ 
mitted  his  widow  fo  inflict  whatever  punishment 
she  pleased  on  some  of  the  most  illostrions  cap- 
tives of  Carthage,  who  were  in  their  hands. 
She  confined  them  also  in  presses  filled  witfi 
sharp  iron  points,  and  was  so  exquisite  In  her 
crtielty,  that  the  senate  at  last  interfered,  and 
•topped  the  barbarity  of  her  punishments.  Re* 
gnlos  died  tbont  261  yean  before  Christ  8ii. 
6,  V.  819.— FTor.  2,  e.  S.-'H&rvi,  8,  od.  5— 
Cie.  ds  car.  1,  e.  15— W.  ^««-  1.  c  h  '•  •• 
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c;  2.— liv.  ep.  16. ^Meanjflif  « 

made  goveroor  of  Greece  by  Cmligula.  Wbiie 
Regulns  was  in  bia  jirorince,  tbe  emperor  nrisb- 
ed  to  bi-iog  tbe  celebrated  ttatue  of  Jupiter 
Olympiat,  bj  Pbidias,  to  Rome;  but  tbis  was 
tttperoaiurally  prevented,  and  according  to  an- 
cient autbors,  tbe  sbip  wbicb  was  to  convey  it 
was  destroyed  by  ligbtning,  and  tbe  workmen 
wbo  attempted  to  remove  tbe  statue,  were  ter- 
rified away  by  sudtlen  noises      Dio-   Cou. 

A  man  who  condemned  Sejanus  — — Rosciai, 
a  man  wbo  beld  the  coosulsbip  but  for  one  day, 
in  tbe  reign  of  Vilellius. 

Uemi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  wboie  principal  town 
Duricortoriom,  is  now  Kbeims,  in  tbe  nortb  of 
Cbampagoe.  Plm.  4,  c.  n.->C<Bi.  B.  G.  2, 
c5. 

Rbmku  lh  de  jiMficiii,  was  enacted  to  pu- 
nish all  calumniators.  The  letter  K  was  mark- 
ed on  their  forehead.  Tbis  law  was  abolished 
by  Coohtantine  the  Great      Ck.  pro.  jRos. 

ROMULUS,  a  chief  of  Tiber,  whose  arms 
were  seized  by  the  Rutulians,  and  afterwards 
became  part  of  the  plunder  which  Euryalus  ob- 
tained.    Virg.  JEn»  9,  v.  360. A  friend  of 

Turiius,  trampled  to  death  by  his  horse,  which 
Orsilochus  bad  wounded.     Id,  U,  ▼.  636,  &c. 

RsMULus  Stlvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  destroyed 
hy  ligituiing  on  account  of  his  impiety.  Ovid. 
TrisL  4,  v."50 

Rkmuria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  tbe  manes  of  bis  brother 
Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called  Lcmurta, 
,  and  celebrated  yearly. 

Rbmus,  tbe  brother  of  Romalos,  was  exposed, 
together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grand- 
father. In  tbe  contest  which  happened  between 
,  the  two  brothers  about  building  a  city,  Romulus 
obtained  the  preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridi- 
culing tbe  rising  walls,  was  put  to  death  by  bis 
brother ^s  orders,  or  by  Romulus  himself.  |_  Vid. 
Romulus.]  Tbe  Romans  were  afflicted  with  a 
plague  after  tbis  murder,  upon  which  the  oracle 
was  consulted,  and  the  manes  of  Remus  ap- 
pealed by  tbe  institution  of  tbe  Remuria.  (Md. 

One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Tumus  against 

JEueas.     Virg.  Jin.  9,  v.  SSO. 

Rbsjsva,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  tiordian. 

Resos,  a  small  river  of  Asia  Minor,  falling 
into  the  Msaoder. 

Rbtima,  a  village  near  Misenum.  PUn.  6, 
cp.  16. 

Rsuoiom,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Toctl.  de 
Germ,  40. 

Rha,  a  large  river,  now  tbe  Volga^  of  Rnuia. 
A  medical  root  which  grew  on  its  bank  was 
called  Rha  harbarwn,  Rhttbrnrb. 

Rh&cia,  a  promontory  in  the  Mediterranean 
tea,  projecting  from  tbe  Pyrenean  mountains. 

Rhacius,  a  Cretan  prince,  the  first  of  that 
nation  who  entered  Ionia  with  a  colony*  He 
seized  Claros,  of  which  he  became  tbe  so- 
vereign. He  married  Manto,  tbe  daughter  of 
Tiresias,  who  bad  been  seized  on  his  coasts. 
Paw  7,c.  3. 

Rhacotib,  an  anoient  name  of  Alexandria, 
tbe  capital  of  £gypt.    lStrak.^PmuM.  6,  c  21 

Khaduianthus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  mad  Eoro* 


pt.  He  was  bom  in  Crete,  wUdtbeabai- 
doo^  about  the  30th  year  of  bis  age.  He  passed 
into  some  of  tbe  Cydades,  where  he  reigned 
with  so  much  justice  and  impartialitj,  thai  the 
ancients  have  said  he  became  one  of  the  judges 
of  bell,  and  that  be  was  employed  in  the  infer- 
nal regions  in  obliginjg  the  dead  to  coofen  their 
crimes,  and  in  punishing  theu  for  their  oCeaccs. 
Rbadamanthas  reigned  not  onlj  over  some  of 
tbe  Cyclades,  but  over  many  of  the  Greek  citiei 
of  Asia  jPmis.  8,  c  SS.^Ooid,  Mdt.  9,  v. 
436.— Diod.  b.-^FlaUt.—Uamer,  il.  4,  v.  664. 
•— Ptrg.  Mn.  6,  V.  666. 

Rhadamistcts,  a  son  of  Fhamasmanea,  king 
of  Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daogfater 
of  his  nncle  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
some  time  after  put  him  to  death.  He  was  pot 
to  death  by  his  father  for  bis  cmeltieB,  about 
the  year  62  of  the  Christian  era.  Taeil.  Jlmi. 
13,  c.  37. 

Rhadius,  a  son  of  Neleos. 

Rh  jtTBDM,  a  city  of  Phiygia. 

Rh^ti.  or  RjKTi,  -an  aacient  aadsrariike 
nation  of  Btroria.  They  were  driven  iiom  tbeir 
native  country  by  tbe  Gaols,  and  went  to  settle 
on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Psrf.  Rbaetia. 
Pitn.  3,  c.  10.— JtUttn.  20,  c.  6 

Rbjbtia,  a  country  at  the  north  of  Italy,  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Daoabe,  which  now 
forms  tbe  territories  of  tbe  Grisona,  of  Tyrol, 
and  part  of  Italy.  It  was  dirided  mto  two  parts, 
Rh^ttM  prima,  and  KkaUm  ■eemde.  Tbe  6nt 
extended  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  those 
of  tbe  LiCQSHir  Lek,  a  small  river  whieh  falls 
into  tbe  Danube.  Tbe  other,  called  also  ^ts- 
df/irio,  extended  from  the  Liens  la  another 
small  river  called  (Enos,  or  Inn,  towards  tbe 
east.  Tbe  pnncipal  towns  of  Rhaetia  were  called 
Curia,  Tndentum,  Bduoum,  Feliria.  Tbe 
Rhsetians  rendered  themselves  Ibmidable  bj 
the  frequent  invasions  they  made  opoa  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  were  at  last  eonqoeied  by 
Dmsus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  and  others 
under  the  Roman  emperors.  Ftrgp.  O.  S,  v.  96. 
— Sfra6.  4.— Pttn.  3,  c  20, 1.  14,  c.  S,  &c— 
H^rai.  4,  Od.  4  and  14. 

RuAMNBs,  a  king  and  angnr,  who  assisled 
Tumus  against  £neas.  He  voUi  biled  in  tbe 
night  by  Nisus.     Virg.  Mn.  9A.  326 

Rhamkus,  a  town  of  Attica,  fanoas  fur  a 
temple  of  Amphiaraos,  and  a  statne  of  die 
goddess  Nemesis,  wbo  was  from  thence  calkd 
BhamnxMa,  Tbis  statue  was  made  by  Phidias, 
out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the  Per- 
sians intended  as  a  pillar  to  be  erected  to  com- 
memorate tbeir  expected  victory  over  Greece 
Pous.  1.— Pfin.  36. 

Rhamnosia,  a  name  of  Nemesis.  FU 
Rhamnas. 

RaABfPsiNiTus,  an  opulent  king  of  E^pf. 
wbo  succeeded  I'rotens.  He  built  a  lai^ 
tower,  with  stones,  at  Memphis,  where  ba 
riches  were  deposited,  and  of  which  be  w* 
robbed  by  tbe  artifice  of  tbe  ardiitect*  wae 
had  leA  a  stone  in  tbe  wall  easily  moveaUe. 
so  as  to  admit  a  plunderer.  Hendai,  2,  c  lil 
6ie. 

Rhamsbs,  or  Ramibbs,  a  powerful  loa^  of 
Egypty  who,  with  u  anay  of  100,000  mcs 
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eonquered  JEduopia,  Liby«,  Pttria,  and  other  1 

eastern  natioDt.    Id  hit  reign,  according  to  I 
Pliny,  Troy  was  taken.    Some  authors  consider 
him  to  be  the  same  as  Sesoitris.     Tacit,  .^lui. 
2,  c.  80.— Pttn.  36,  c  8. 

RflAins,  one  of  Diana's  attendant  nymphs. 
Ovid.  Met.  S. 

Rharos,  or  Rhaetom,  a  plain  of  Attica, 
where  corn  was  first  sown  by  Triptolemns.  It 
received  itB  name  from  the  sower's  father,  who 
was  called  Rharos.     Pons.  1,  c.  14  and  38. 

Rbascuf9ri8,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  inva- 
ded the  possessions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Tiberias,  &c.  Tacit.  Jinn. 
2,  c.  64. 

Rbba,  a  daoghter  of  CodIos  and  Terra,  who 
marrird  Saturn,  by  whom  she  bad  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Jono,  Pluto,  Neptune,  ficc.  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, devoured  them  all  as  soon  as  born,  as  he 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  wottld  raise  no  male  children, 
or,  according  to  others,  becanse  he  had  been 
informed  by  an  oracle,  that  one  of  his  sons 
would  dethrone  him.  To  stop  the  cmetty  of 
her  husband,  Rhea  consulted  her  parents,  and 
was  advised  to  impose  upon  him,  or  perhaps  to 
fly  into  Crete.  Accordingly,  when  she  brought 
forth,  the  diild  was  immediately  concealed,  and 
Saturn  devoured  op  a  stone  which  his  wife  had 
given  him  as  her  own  child.  The  fears  of  Sa- 
turn were  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A 
year  after,  the  child,  whose  name  was  Jupiter, 
became  so  strong  and  powerful,  that  he  drove 
his  father  from  bis  throne.  Rhea  has  been  con- 
founded by  the  mythologists  with  some  of  the 
other  goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed  that 
ahe  was  the  same  divinity  that  received  adora- 
tion under  the  various  names  of  Bona  Dea, 
Cybele,  Dindymeoa,  Magna  mater,  Ceres,  Ves- 
ta, Titiea,  and  Terra,  Teilus,  and  Ops.  [Vid. 
Cybele,  Ceres,  Vesta,  &c.]  Rhea,  after  the  ex- 
polsion  of  her  husband  from  his  throne,  follow- 
ed him  to  Italy,  where  he  ^taUisbed  a  king- 
dom. Her  benevolence  in  this  part  of  Europe 
was  so  great,  that  the  golden  age  of  Saturn  is 
often  called  the  age  of  Rhea.  Henod.  Jluog. 
— OrpAcvs,  in  Hymn. — Homer.  «fr.— j£ieAy<. 
JPtvm.'-Eurifnd    Baee.  fy  Elect.— (hnd.  Fast. 

4,  V.  197 ^Uod.  1,  c.   1,  &c. Sylvia, 

the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  She  is  also 

called  Itia.     Vid.  Ilia. A  nymph  of  Italy, 

who  is  said  to  hare  home  a  son  ealled  Aveoti- 
aos  to  Hercules.     Ftf^g.  JEn.  7,  v.  669. 

Rhbbas,  or  Rhbbus,  a  river  of  Bitbynia, 
flowing  from  mount  Olympus  ioto  the  Euzioe 
s€«.     Fiaee.  7,  t.  698. 

KflBodMBs.     Vid.  Redones. 

Rhcoium,  now  Itktggio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  coontiy  of  the  Brntii,  opposite  Messaoa  in 
Sicily,  where  a  colony  of  Messeoiaos  under 
Alcidamidas  settled,  B.  C.  123.  It  was  ori- 
^nally  called  Rhegkan^  and  afterwards  Rkegmm 
.AcJitim,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rkegkan  L^idi, 
a  towa  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Some  suppose  that 
it  received  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
^nyfvfAt^  to  knak,  because  it  is  situate  on  the 
straits  of  Charybdis,  which  were  formed  when 
tbe  island  of  Sicily,  as  it  were,  wtt  bfoken  and 
»epM»t6d  fion  the  contiarat  of  Italy.    Thit 


town  has  alwaya  been  subject  to  great  earth* 
quakes,  by  which  it  has  oAen  been  destroyed. 
The  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  ito  great 
fertility,  and  for  its  delightful  views.     8il.  IS, 

V.  94.— Cic.  pro  Jirek.  3 Omd.  Met.  14, 

V.  6  and  48.— JufHn.  4,  c.  1.— «A(eia,  2,  c.  4.-^ 
Strab.  6.  ,  ^ 

Rhbgusci,  a  people  of  the  Alpi. 

Rhkmi.     Vid.  Remi. 

RhbnC,  a  small  island  of  the  A%ean,  about 
200  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  inhabitants  of  Delos  always  buried 
their  dead  there,  and  their  women  also  retired 
there  during  their  labour,  as  their  own  island 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  where  Latooa  had 
brought  forth,  and  where  no  dead  bodies  were 
to  be  inbumated.  Strabo  says,  that  it  was  un- 
inhabited, though  it  was  once  as  populous  and 
flourishmg  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades.  Poly- 
crates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo, 
after  he  had  tied  it  to  Deios  by  means  of  a  long 
chain.  Rhone  was  sometimes  called  the  small 
Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the  great  Delos. 
Tkiicyd  S.—Strab.  10.— Jlfe^,  2,  c.  7. 

Rheki,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

RucNvs,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe, 
which  divides  Germany  from  Gaul.  It  rises  in 
the  Rhsetian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean.  Virgil  has  called  it  6icomts,  because 
it  divides  itself  ioto  two  streams.  The  river 
Rhine  was  a  long  time  a  barrier  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Germans,  and  on  that  account 
its  banks  were  covered  with  strong  castles.  J. 
Cesar  was  the  first  Roman  who  crossed  it  to 
invade  Germany.  The  waters  of  that  river 
were  held  in  great  veneration,  and  were  sup- 
posed by  the  ancient  Germans  to  have  some  pe- 
culiar virtue,  as  they  threw  their  children  into 
it,  either  to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  mothers,  or 
to  brace  and  invigorate  their  limbs.  If  the 
child  swam  on  the  surface,  the  mother  was  ao^ 
quitted  of  suspicion,  but  if  it  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom, its  origin  was  deemed  illegitimate.  In 
mqdem  geography  the  Rhine  is  known  as  divi- 
ding itself  into  four  large  branches,  the  Waal, 
Lech,  Issel,  and  the  Rhine.  That  branch  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  Rhine,  loses  itself  in 
the  sands  above  modem  Leyden,  and  is  aftei^ 
wards  no  longer  known  by  its  ancient  appella- 
tion, since  the  year  860,  A.  D.  when  inunda- 
tions of  the  sea  destroyed  the  regularity  of  its 
mouth.  Ootd.  Met.  2,  v.  tBS.-^Strab.  4. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  3, 1.  6,  c.  2.-~Cief.  de  beU.  G.  4,  c. 
10.— Tact*.  Jhkn.  2,  c.  6— Ftiy.  jEn.  8,  v. 

727 A  small  river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 

Po  on  the  south,  now  Rheno.  Si/,  8,  v.  600. — 
PUn.  3,  c.  16, 1.  16,  c.  36. 

Rbbomjtrbs,  a  Persian  who  revolted  from 
Artazenes,  &c.  IHod.  16 A  Persian  offi- 
cer killed  at  the  battle  of  Issns.     Curt.  2,  c.  6. 

Rhesus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Stry- 
mon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  Recording  to  others, 
of  Eioneus  by  Euterpe.  After  many  warlike 
exploiu  and  conquests  in  Europe,  he  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  kiog  of  Troy,  against 
the  Greeks.  He  was  expected  with  great  im- 
patience, as  an  ancient  oracle  had  declared, 
that  Troy  shonid  never  be  taken,  if  the  horses 
of  Bhetoadraak  the  watenof  the  Xanthus,  and 
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M  spoil  the  grast  of  the  Trojae  plains.     This  f  ehief  torn  mv  eallcd  JBrtrinttw,     Z««.  4k,  c 


oracle  wai  weU  known  to  the  QreekSf  and  there 
lore  two  of  their  beat  generals,  Diooaedes  and 
Ulyttes,  were  commiftioned  bj  the  rest  to  in* 
tercept  the  Thracian  prince.  The  GreehB  en- 
tered hii  camp  in  the  night,  tlew  birn,  and  car* 
ried  awaj  bis  horses  lo  their  camp.  Homer.  U. 
10.— DicM  CrH  t.-^Jfyolhd.  l.cS.-^Vvg. 
JEn.  I,  V.  473.— Ovi<<.  Met.  IS,  v.  98. 

RubtogCmbs,  a  prince  of  SpainNrbo  mr^ 
rendered  to  the  ilamans,  and  was  treated  with 
great  humanitj. 

RhitIgo,  a  movntain  of  Rhctia. 

Rrbcnos,  a  place  in  Arcadia.    Pam,  8,  c. 

ts. 

RaExivOR,  a  son  of  Nansithons,  king  of 
Phsacia.  Homer.  Od.  7.- — ^The  father  of 
Calciope,.the  wife  of  ^.{reos,  kinie  of  Athens. 
^— A  mosiciRn  who  accompanied  Antony  in 
Asia. 

RuETianrs,  an  athlete  of  Opns,  who  obtain- 
ed a  prize  in  the  Olympic  garner,  and  had  a 
itatne  in  the  grove  of  Jupiter.    Patis.  6,  c.  18. 

RhiInus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  originally 
a  slave.  He  wrote  an  accouut  of  the  war  be- 
tween Sparta  and  MeMcnia,  which  continaed 
Ibr  twenty  yetirs,  as  also  an  history  of  the  prin- 
cipal rcToliitions  and  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Tbestialy.  Of  this  poetical  composi- 
tion nothing  but  a  few  verses  are  extant.  Fie 
floocished  about  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Paua.  4,  c.  6. 

Rhidago,  a  river  of  Hyrcania  falling  into 
the  Caspian  sea.     Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

RuiMOTACLEs,  a  liiug  of  Thrace,  who  re- 
TOlted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He  boasted 
of  his  attachment  to  the  emperor^s  person  at  an 
entertainment,  upon  which  Augustus  said,  pro- 
iiltonem  amot  prodUorta  vero  odi. 
,  RRiNocoLuaA,  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt.    Liv.  46,  c.  11. 

Rhiok,  a  promontory  of  Acbaia«  oppositr  to 
Anttrrhium  in  ii^.tolia,  at  the  month  of  the  Co- 
rinthian golf,  called  also  the  Dardanelles  of 
Lepanto.  The  strait  between  Naopactnm  and 
Patne  bore  also  the  same  name.  The  tomb  of 
Hcftiod  was  at  the  top  o§  the  promontory-  Uv 
27,  c.  SO,  I.  88,  c.  7.— Pttn.  4,  c.  2 — Paw. 
7,  c.  22. 

RiiipnA,  or  Rhipbe,  a  (own  of  Arcadia. 
Biat.  4.  Theb.  v.  286. 

Rbiphjki,  large  moan  tains  at  the  north  of 
Scythia,  where,  an  some  suppose,  the  Oorgons 
had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name  of  At* 
phaan  wa«  applied  to  any  oold  moontain  in  a 
northern  country,  and  indeed  these  mountains 
aeem  to  have  existed  only  in  the  imaipnation  of 
the  poets,  though  some  make  the  Taaais  rise 
there  Pfin,  4,  c.  12.— Lvcon.  S,  r.  272, 1.  3, 
T.  282, 1.  4,  V.  418  —Ftf^  G.  1,  v.  240, 1.  4, 
T.  618. 

Rbiktbon,  a  Greek  poet  of  Tareotom,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.     Cie,  ad.  JIU.  ep,  20. 

RHiPRftirs,  one  of  the  Centanri.  Ortd  Met, 

A  Trojan  praised  for  his  justice,  kt,  Virg, 

JEn.  2,  ▼.  426.     Fid.  Riphens. 

Rhium.     Fid.  RhioD. 

RaiaoNiTJB,  a  people  of  IHyncm,  wboae 
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Rhooa,  now  RoMt,  a  aea-port  towB  of  Spain. 

tin.  S4,  c.  8 A  town  of  the  Rbone  lioa 

which  the  rivei*  received  its  name.  It  waa  rain- 
ed in  Fliny*s  age.     Ptin.  S,  c.  4. 

RhooInos.  a  river  of  Gallia  Narboseoua, 
rising  in  tlie  Rhctian  Alps,  and  falling  iato  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  near  Maiseilles.  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  rapid  rirers  o^  £orope, 
now  known  by  ihe  name  of  the  Jihmu.    MtU. 

2,  c.  6, 1.  3,  c.  i.-^Otid.  Mtt-  2.  r.  258  .--^ 

3,  V.  AlL^MmeeU.  16,  &c.— C^iBsar.  beiL  G. 
1,  e.  1.— P/its.  8,  c.  A,^Strwb.  4,--lMcmn.  1, 
V   433,  '.  6,  V.  476. 

Rhodb,  a  daoghter  of  Noptaae.     mSpoiiod. 

OfDaoans.    id. 

Rhuiha,  one  of  the  Oceanides.    Heriad. 

A  daughter  of  Daaaas.    JlpoUod. 

Rhodootns,  a  daughter  of  Phraatea,  kiag 
of  Parthia,  who  married  Demethos,  when  he 
was  in  banishment  nt  her  fnlher'a  ooort  Pa- 
iyon.  8. 

RBdndrn,  or  Rhodopis,  n  celebrated  coar- 
lexan  of  Greece,  who  was  fellow  aervnnt  with 
iEsop,  at  the  coart  of  a  ku^  of  Samoa.  She 
was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xanlbas,  and  her  ii  bei^ 
ty  was  at  last  bought  by  Charaaoi  of  Mitjlene, 
the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  was  eoaooiired  of 
her,  and  who  married  her.  She  sold  her  fnvonn 
at  Naucratis,  where  she  collected  to  mocih  mo- 
ney, that,  to  render  her  name  iaunartnl,  she 
consecrated  a  number  of  spiu  in  the  leniple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi;  or,  according  to  othent  creei- 
ed  one  of  the  pyramids  oC  Rgypt.  ^ian  says, 
that  as  Rhodope  was  one  day  bathing  henetf, 
an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  her  sandnis,  and 
dropped  it  near  Psaamietichns,  king  of  £gypt, 
at  Memphis.  The  monareh  vraa  atmck  svjih 
the  beauty  of  the  aandal,  atrict  iaqmuy  was 
made  to  find  ttie  owner,  and  Rhadope,  wbcn 
discovered,  married  Psammetiehas.  Hrrwl^ 
2,  c.  134.&C.— Opid.  HeroitL  16.-^£ban.  F. 
H,  IS,  c.  S3.  Peritoniat  mppoaes  there  were 
two  persons  of  that  name. 

RBdDtfPE,  a  high  monatnin  of  Thinee,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Eaxine  sea«  all  acnns  the 
country  nearly  in  an  eastern  dire^tien.  Rho- 
dope, according  to  die  poeta,  was  tfa«  wife  of 
Hsemns,  king  of  Thrace,  who  waa  rhayil  iato 
this  mountain,  because  she  preferred  herself  ta 
Juno  In  beauty.  Oatd.  Met.  $,  t.  81«  be.— 
Firg.  Ed.  8,  O.  3,  v.  361.-^¥eia,  IK,  t.i^ 
Strab.  7  ^UaL  2,  v.  73.— &fwc  «t  Arc  Ott. 

Rhodopbius,  is  used  in  Che  s 
as  Thracian,  because  Rhodope  waa  a 
of  that  country.     Omd.  Jt.  A.  3,  v.  31l.*-&- 
roid.  2.»Fir)g.  6.  4,  f .  461. 

Rhodunia,  the  top  of  moont  CEta.  Urn.  36, 
c.  16. 

RHoinr8,a  celebrated  island  in  tb«  Csapa^ 
thian  aea,  120  miles  ia  cireamferaaee,  al  the 
south  of  Caria,  fram  which  it  is  distant  absai 
20  miles.  Iti  principal  cities  ssera  Rbades, 
founded  about  408  yeara  before  the  Chrisnss 
era,  Lindas,  Camisus,  Jalyiua.  Rhodea  was  (^ 
moaa  for  the  sieoa  which  it  sappaftad  9pmi. 
Demetrivs,  end  for  a  celeKraled  stntae  of  Ap^ 
lo,    ^Fid.  CokMBa.]   TheRbodiaMWwaerr 
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sinally  goTCfiied  by  kings,  and  were  indepen- 

deot.  but  this  goveraneot  was  at  last  exchanged 
for  a  democracy  aod  an  aristocracj.  Thej  were 
naturally  given  up  to  commerce,  and  during 
•many  ages  they  were  the  most  powerful  nation 
by  sea.  Their  authority  was  respected,  and 
their  laws  were  so  universally  approved,  that 
every  country  made  use  of  them  to  decide  dis- 
putes concerging  mai'itime  affairs,  and  ihey 
were  at  last  adopted  by  other  commercial  na- 
tions, and  introduced  into  Uie  Roman  codes, 
from  wbencc  they  have  been  extracted  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  maritime  regulations  of  modem 
Europe.  When  Alexander  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Asia,  the  Rhodians  lost  ibeir  indepen- 
dence,, bnt  they  soon  after  asserted  their  natural 
privileges  under  his  cruel  successors,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  influence  among  nations  to 
which  their  maritime  power  and  consequence 
entitled  them-  They  assisted  Pompcy  against 
Caesar,  and  were  defeated  by  Cassius,  and  be- 
came dependent  upon  the  Romans.  The  island 
of  Rhodes  has  been  known  by  the  several  names 
of  Ophixtsa  Stadia  TekkinU,  Corymbia,  Tri- 
naeria,  JEthrea,  m9sttriaj  Poesati,  Mabyna^  Olo- 
essa,  Jtfarda,  and  Pelagia.  It  received  the  name 
of  Rhodes,  either  on  account  of  Rhode,  a  beau- 
tiful nymph  who  dwelt  there,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  favourites  of  Apollo,  or  because  roses, 
(poJ'dy,)  grew  in  great  abundance  ell  over  the 
island  Strab.  U.^Hmnur.  U.  2  ^-Mtla,  2, 
c.  1.— Otod.  6.— 7^/tn.  2,  c.  62  and  87, 1.  6,  c 
SI — Flor,  2,  c.  7— Piiidrtr.  Oiymp.  7— Lt*- 
coii.  8,  V.  248  — Cic.  pro.  J^an.  Ug.  in  Brut. 
IS.— £«9.  27,  c.  SO,  I.  SI,  c  2. 

Rh<&b(7s,  a  horse  of  Mezentins,  whom  bis 
matter  addressed  with  the  determination  to  con- 
^oer  or  to  die,  when  he  saw  his  son  Lansus 
brought  lifeless  from  the  battle.  This  beautiful 
address  is  copied  from  Uomer,  where  likewise 
Achilles  addresses  his  horses.  Virg,  ^n.  10, 
▼.  861. 

RHtBCOS,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who  attempt- 
ed to  offer  violence  to  Atalanta.  He  was  killed 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirilhous  by  Bacchus.     Ov>id. 

JHei.  12,  v.  S(n.-~Virg.  G.  2 One  of  the 

giants  killed  by  Bacchus,  under  the  form  of  a 
lion,  in  the  war  which  these  sons  of  the  earth 
w^ed  against  Japiter  and  the  gods.  Horat.  2, 
Od   19,  V.  2S. 

Rh<eo,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Apollo.  Diod,  5. 

Bhcbteum,  or  Rhcktus,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the  body 
of  Ajax  was  buried,  (hid.  Met. .  11,  v.  197,  4 
Fast.  V.  279.— .Fiiy.  JEn.  6,  v.  605,  1.  12,  v. 
456. 

Rrctius,  a  mountain  of  Corsica,  now  Rosso. 

Rbqbtus,  a  king  of  the  .Marubii,  who  mar- 
ried a  woman  called  Casperie,  to  whom  Ar- 
cbemorns,  his  son  by  a  former  wife,  offered  vio- 
lence. After  this  incestuous  attempt,  Arche* 
moms  fled  to  Tarous,  king  of  the  Rutuli.  Virg. 

JEjs.  10,  V.  S88. ^A  Rutulian  killed  by  £u- 

ryalos  in  the  night.     Id.  9,   v.   344 An 

Ethiopian  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid.  Jdet.  5,  v. 
S8. 

Rhosaces,  a  Persian  killed  by  Clitus  as  he 
viras  going  to  stab  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the 
GraaicHS.    Ctir/.  8,  e.  1. 


RHonrt,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  golf  of  Issus, ' 
celebrated  for  its  earthen  ware.    Cic.  6,  M.  1. 

RhoxalIni,  a  people  at  the  north  of  the  Pa- 
lusMaeotis.     Tacit  Hist,  l^  c.  19. 

RiioxIna,  or  RoxANA/a  mistress  of  Alexan- 
der, daughter  of  a  Persian  satrap.  Vid.  Rox- 
ana. 

Rhoxani,  a  nation  against  whom  Mithridate;; 
made  war. 

Rbuteni  and  Rutueki,  a  people  of  Gaal. 

RuiNDACus,  a  large  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Afinor.     PUn.  6,  c.  S2. 

Rhtnthov,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Syracuse, 
who  flourished  at  Tarentum,  where  he  wrote  S8 
plays.  Authors  are  divided  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  his  compositions,  and  the  abilities  of 
the  writer.     Vid.  Rhinthon. 

RuTPiE,  a  town  of  Achaia,  at  the  west  of 
Helice. 

RiooDCLUM,  a  village  of  Germany,  now  Ri- 
gotf  near  Coloene.     Tadt  H.  4,  c.  71. 

RiPHSi.     rid.  Rbiphasi. 

RiPHBDs,  a  Trojan  who  joined  ^neas  the 
night  that  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  was 
at  last  killed  after  making  a  great  carnage  of 
(he  Greeks.  He  is  commenced  for  his  love  of 
justice  and  equity.     Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  S39  and 

4-26. One  of  the  Centaurs  killed  by  Theseus 

at  the  nuptials  of  Piritbous.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v. 
352. 

RixAMARS,  a  people  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  45, 
c.26. 

RoBiGo,  or  RuBiGO,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  par- 
ticularly worshipped  by  husbandmen,  as  she  pre- 
sided over  corn.  Her  festivals,  called  JZo6iga/ia, 
were  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  in- 
cense was  offered  to  her,  as  also  the  entrails  of 
a  sheep,  and  of  a  dog  She  was  entreated  to 
preserve  the  corn  from  blights.     Ovid.  Fast.  4, 

V.  911. Virg.  G.  I,  v.  151.— Fbrro.  de  L. 

L.  5,  de  R.  R,  1,  c.  1. 

RoDUMNA,  now  Roanne,  a  town  of  the  £dui, 
on  the  Loire. 

Roma,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tiber,  at  the  distance  of  about  16  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  name  of  its  founder,  and  the 
manner  of  its  foundation,  are  not  precisely 
known.  Romulus,  however,  is  universally  sup- 
posed to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  that  cele- 
brated city,  on  the  20th  of  April,  according  to 
Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian  period, 
3251  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  753 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  431  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  the  6th 
Olympiad.  In  its  origins  I.  state,  Rome  was  bnt 
a  small  castle  on  the  summit  of  mount  Palatine; 
and  the  founder  to  give  his  followers  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde^  was 
obliged  to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common  asylum 
for  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer,  who 
fled  from  their  native  country  to  avoid  the  pun- 
ishment which  attended  them.  From  such  an 
assemblage  a  numerous  body  was  soon  collected, 
and  before  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  Romans 
had  covered  with  their  habitations,  the  Palatine, 
Capiloline,  Aventine,  Esquiline  hills,  with 
mount  Cslius,  and  Quirinalis:  After  many 
successful  wars  against  the  neigltbouring  states, 
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the  views  of  Romalos  were  directed  to  reflate 
ft  oatioD  Daturally  fierce,  warlike,  and  anciviliz- 
ed.  The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  (be 
joterests  of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common 
chain,  and  (be  labours  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
those  of  bis  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  sta^e.  tinder  tbe  sne- 
cessori  of  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was  in- 
creased, and  tbe  boundaries  of  ber  dominions 
extended;  while  one  was  employed  in  regulating 
tbe  forms  of  worship,  and  in  inculcating  in  tbe 
minds  of.  his  subjects  a  reverence  for  the  deitj, 
the  other  was  engaged  in  enforcing  discipline 
among  tbe  army,  and  raising  tbe  couseqaeuce  of 
tbe  soldiers  in  (he  government  of  the  state,  and 
a  third  made  the  object  of  bis  administration 
consist  in  adorning  his  capital,  in  beautifying 
tbe  edifices,  anil  in  fortirying  it  with  towers  and 
walls.  During  244  years,  the  Romans  were 
governed  by  kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the  op- 
pression, and  the  violence  of  the  last  of  these 
monarchs  and  of  his  family,  berame  so  atrocious, 
that  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  state,  and 
the  demncratical  government  was  estatiliFhed 
The  monarchical  govrrnroent  exulted  under 
seven  princes,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  follow- 
ing order;  Romulus,  B,.  C.  163;  and  after  one 
yearV  interregnum,  Numa,  "715;  Tullus  llostt- 
liiis  61S;  Ancuii  Martius,  640;  Tarquin  I'riscus, 
616;  Servius  Tullius,  518;  and  Tarquin  the 
Prou«l,  634;expelleil  26  years  after,  B.  C.609; 
ami  ihis  regal  admiiisiraiion  has  been  properly 
denominated  the  -nfaucy  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Af^er  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  the 
throne,  the  Romans  became  more  sensible  of 
their  consequence:  with  their  liberty  they  ac- 
quired a  spirit'of  faction,  and  they  became  so 
je:)lous  of  their  independence,  that  the  first  of 
their  consuls  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  and 
animated  in  the  assertion  of  their  freedom,  was 
banished  from  the  city  because  he  bore  the  name, 
and  was  of  the  family  of  the  tyrants;  and  an- 
other, to  stop. their  suspicions,  was  0bli,:;ed  to 
pall  down  his  house,  whose  stateliness  and  mag- 
nificence above  the  rest,  seemed  incompatible 
with  the  duties  and  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen. 
They  knew  more  etfectually  their  power  when 
they  had  fought  with  success  against  Porsenna, 
tbe  king  of  Etruria,  and  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  who  supported  the  claim  of  the  ty 
rant,  and  attempted  to  re-place  him  on  his  throne 
by  force  of  arms.  A  government  which  is  en- 
trusted into  tbe  hands  of  two  of  tbe  most  distin- 
guished of  its  members,  for  the  limited  space  of 
one  year,  cannot  but  give  rise  to  great  men, 
glorious  exploits,  and  trcniendoas  seditions.  The 
general  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army 
during  a  campaign,  must  be  active  and  diligent, 
when  he  knows  that  bis  power  is  terminated 
with  the  year,  and.  if  he  has  a  becoming  ambi- 
tion, be  will  distinguish  his  consulship  by  some 
uncommon  act  of  valour,  bcYbre  be  descends 
from  tbe  dignity  of  an  absolute  magistrate  to 
the  dependence  of  a  fellow  citizen.  Yet  these 
attempts  for  the  attainment  of  glory  often  fail 
of  success,  and  though  the  Romans  could  once 
boast  that  every  individual  in  their  armies  could 
discbarge  with  fidelity  and  honour  the  superior 
office!  of  magistrate  ftod  coDsalj  there  are  to|>e , 


found  fn  Ibcir  ammlt  miny  yean  imrlred  by 
overthrows,  or  disgraced  by  the  ill  conduct,  the 
oppression,  aad  the  wantonneas  of  their  frencrais. 
[Vid.  Coosnl.]  To  the  fame  which  tlieirooii- 
qnest  and  daily  saccesses  bad  gatred  abroad, 
the  Romast  were  not  a  little  indebted  for  (beir 
gradual  rise  to  superiority;  and  to  this  may  be 
added  tbe  policy  of  tbe  census,  which  every  fifth 
year  told  them  their  actual  streogih,  and  bow 
many  citizens  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Aim  in- 
deed it  was  DO  small  satisfaction  to  a  |>eople 
wbo  were  continnally  makiag  war,  to  are  thai 
in  spite  of  all  tbe  losses  wfaiefa  they  might  sa^ 
tain  in  tbe  field,  the  increase  of  the  iufaabi  ran  Is 
of  the  city  was  prodigious,  and  almost  inrredible; 
and  had  Romulus  lived  aAer  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tiuro,  he  would  have  been  persuaded  with  diffi- 
culty that  above  four  millions  of  inhabitanta 
were  contained  within  those  walls,  which  in  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  bis  reign  could  scarce 
muster  an  army  of  3000  infantry,  and  S00lh»rse. 
But  when  Rome  had  flovrisbed  andcr  the  con- 
sular government  for  about  120  yean,  and  had 
beheld  with  pleasure  the  conquests  of  her  citi> 
zens  over  the  neighooorirg  spates  and  cities, 
which,  according  to  a  Roman  btstoriao,  she  wm 
ashamed  to  recollect  in  the  sommit  of  her  pow- 
er, an  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of  Gaol  ren- 
dered her  very  existence  precarious,  and  ber 
name  was  n'-arly  extinguished.  The  valoar  of 
an  injured  individual,  [^id.  Camitlus.]  saved  it 
from  destruction,  yet  not  before  its  boiMing^  and 
temples  were  reduced  to  ashes.  This  celebrated 
event,  which  gave  the  appellation  of  another 
founder  of  Rome  to  Camillas,  ba^  been  lonked 
upon  as  a  glorious  era  to  the  Rooian«.  The 
huts  and  cottages  which  Romulus  bad  erected, 
and  all  his  successors  repaired,  were  totalty 
consumed,  and  when  the  city  arose  agakt  Irom 
its  ruins,  tbe  streets  were  enlarged,  cooveai- 
ence  as  well  as  order  was  observed,  tarte  and 
regularity  were  consulted,  and  the  poverty,  ig* 
norance  and  rusticity  of  the  Romaiis  seenned  to 
be  extinguished  with  their  old  habitntioiis.  Bat 
no  sooner  were  they  freed  from  ^  fcnnof 
their  barbarian  invaders,  than  they  tamed  their 
arms  against  those  states  srbich  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge their  superiority,  or  yield  their  inde- 
pendence. Their  wars  with  PVrrhos  and  the 
Tarontines,  displayed  their  character  ic»  a  dif- 
ferent view;  if  they  before  bad  fought  for  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  now  drew  tbeit 
sword  for  glory;  and  here  we  may  see  them 
conquered  in  the  field,  and  yet  refasing  to  graat 
that  peace  for  which  their  conqueror  hioMelf 
bad  sued.  Tbe  advantages  they  gaiaed  frtm 
their  battles  with  Pyrrhus  were  many.  Tie 
Roman  name  became  known  in  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Africa,  and  in  losing  or  gaining  a  victeiy, 
the  Romans  were  enabled  to  examine  tlie  ma- 
noeuvres, observe  tbe  discipline,  and  ooqIcb- 
plate  the  order  and  the  encampments  of  these 
soldiers  whose  friends  and  anceston  had  ac- 
companied Alexander  the  Great  in  the  CMupwit 
of  Asia.  Italy  became  subjected  to  6tc  B^ 
mans  at  the  end  of  tbe  war  with  tbeTareatiBCS, 
and  that  period  of  time  has  been  called  Iha 
second  age,  or  the  adolescence  of  the  Reana 
empire.    After  this  meinanble  en  Ihcy  4M 
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their  strength  not  only  with  distaat  natioiii,  but 
alto  apoQ  a  new  eltmeot;  and  in  the  loug  wars 
which  thej  waged  agaioBt  Carthage,  they  ac- 
quired territoiy  and  obtained  the  sovereigoty  of 
tbe  tea,  and  though  Anoibal  for  sixteen  jears 
kept  tbem  in  continual  alarms,  hovered  round 
their  gates,  and  destroyed  their  armies  almost 
before  their  walls,  yet  they  were  doomed  to 
conquer,  [Tid.  Puoicum  bellum,]  and  soon  to 
add  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  [Vid,  Mace- 
donicum  bellum,]  and  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
[Vid.  Mithridaticum  bellum,]  to  their  empire. 
But  while  .we  consider  tne  Romans  as  a  nation 
subduing  their  neighbours  by  war,  their  man- 
ners, their  counsels,  and  their  pursuits  at  home 
are  not  to  be  forgotten.    To  be  warriors  was 
their  professiont  their  assemblies  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius  were  a  meeting  of  armed  men, 
and  very  properly  denominated  an  army.    Yet 
while  their  conquests  were  so  extensive  abroad, 
we  find  them  torn  by  factions  at  home;  and  so 
far  was  the  resentment  of  the  poorer  citizens 
carried,  that  we  see  the  enemy  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  while  ail  are  unwilling  to  take  up 
arms  and  to  unite  in  the  defence  of  their  com- 
mon liberty.     The  senators  and  nobles  were 
ambitious  of  power,  ahd  endeavoured  to  retain 
in  their  hands  that  influence  which  had  been 
exercised  with  so  much    success,   and  such 
cruelty,  by  their  monarchs.    This  was  the  con- 
tinual occasion  of  tumults  and  sedition.     The 
people  were  jealous  of  their  liberty.     The  op- 
pression of  the  nobles  irritated  them,  and  the 
stripet  to  which  they  were  too  often  exposed 
without  mercy,  was  often  productive  of  revolu- 
tions.     The  plebeians,  though  originally  the 
Soorest  and  most  contemptible  citizens  of  an  in- 
igent  nation,  whose  food  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
empire  was  only  bread  and  salt,  and  whose 
drink  was  water,  soon  gained  rights  and  privi- 
leges by  their  opposition.   Though  really  slaves 
they  became  powerful  in  the  state  j  one  conces- 
sion from  the  patricians  produced  another,  and 
wbep  their  independence  was  boldly  as<^crted 
by  their  tribunes,  they  were  admitted  to  share 
in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  laws 
which   forbad    the  intermarriage  of  plebeian 
and  patrician  families  were  repealed,  and  the 
meanesl  peasant  could,  by  valour  and  fortitude, 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  dictator  and  consul. 
It  was  not  till  these  privileges  were  obtained  by 
the  people  from  the  senate,  that  Rome  began  to 
enjoy  internal  peace  and  tranquillity,  her  battles 
were  then  fought  with  more  vigour,  her  sol- 
diers were  more  animated,  and  her  sovereignty 
was  more  universally  established.  But  supreme 
power,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  factious  and 
ambitious  citizen,  becomes  too  often  dangerous. 
The  greatest  oppression  and  tyranny  took  place 
of  subordination  and  obedience;  and  from  those 
causes  proceeded  the    unparalleled  slaughter 
and  efiusion  of  blood  under  a  Sylla  ar  a  Marius. 
It  hat  been  justly  observed,  that  the  first  Ro- 
mans conquered  their  enemies  by  valour,  tem- 
perance, aud  fortitude;  their  moderation  also, 
and  their  justice,  were  well  known  among  their 
neighbours;  and  not  only  private  possessions, 
but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and  empires,  were 
left  in  their  power,  to  be  diitributed  among  a 


family,  or  to  be  ensared  in  the  haadt  of  a  tae- 
cessor.     They  were  also  chosen  umpires,  to  de- 
cide quarrels;   but  in  this  honourable  offiee 
they  consulted  their  own  interest;  they  artfully 
supported  the  weaker  side,  that  the  more  pow- 
erful might  be  reduced,  and  gradually  become 
their  prey.     Under  J.  Osesar  and  Pompey,  the 
rage  of  civil  war  was  carried  to  unprecedented 
excess;  it  was  not  merely  to  avenge  a  private 
injury,  but  it  was  a  contest  for  the  sovereignly; 
and  though  each  of  the  adversaries  wore  the 
mask  of  pretended  sincerity  and  professed  hioH 
self  to  be  the  supporter  of  the  republic,  not  lest 
than  the  abolition  of  freedom  and  the  public 
liberty  was  the  aim.     What  Julius  began,  his 
adopted  son  achieved;  the  ancient  spirit  of  na- 
tional independence  was  extinguished  at  Rome, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  Romans 
seemed   unable  to  govern  themselves  without 
the  assistance  of  a  chief,  who  under  the  title  of 
imperator,  an  appellation  given  to  every  com- 
mander by  his  army  after  some  signal  vietoiy, 
reigned  with  as  much  power  and  at  much  so- 
vereignty as  another  Tarquin.    Under  their 
emperors  the  Romans  lived  a  luxurious  and  in- 
dolent life;  they  had  long  forgot  to  appear  in 
the  field,  and  their  wars  were  left  to  be  waged 
by  mercenary  troops,  who  fought  without  spirit 
or  animosity,  and  who  were  ever  ready  to  yield 
to  him  who  bought  their  allegiance  and  fidelity 
with  the  greatest  sums  of  money.  Their  leaders 
themselves  were  not  the  most  prudent  or  the 
most  humane;  the  power  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  bribery  was  indeed  precarious,  and 
among  a  people,  where  not  only  the  highest  of- 
fices of  the  state,  but  even  the  imperial  purple 
itself,  are  exposed  to  sale,  thei-e  cannot  be  ex- 
pected much  happiness  or  tranquillity  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emperor.    The  reigns  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Augustus  were  distinguished  by  variety; 
one  was  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate  of 
men,  whom  his  own  vices  and  extravaga^ice 
hurried  out  of  the  world,'  while  his  successor, 
perhaps  the  most  clement,  ju^it,  and  popular  of 
princes,  was  sacrificed    in  the  midst  of  hit 
guards  and  attendants,  by  the  dagger  of  some 
oflended   favourite,    or   disappointed    eunuch. 
Few,  indeed,  were  the  emperors  of  Rome  whose 
days  were  not  shortened   by  poison,  or  the 
sword  of  an  assassin.     If  one,  for  some  time 
had  the  imprudence   to  trust  himself  in   the 
midst  of  a  multitude,  at  last  to  perish  by  hit 
own  credulity,  the  other  consulted  his  safety, 
but  with  no  better  success,  in  the  innumerable 
chambers  of  his  palace,  and  changed  every  day, 
to  elude  discovery,  the  place  of  his  retirement. 
After  they  had  been  governed   by  a  race  of 
princes  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their  cha- 
racters, the  Roman  possessions  were  divided 
into  two  distinct  empires,  by  the  enterprising 
Constantine,  A.  D.  328.     Constantinople  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  Rome 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  western  em- 
perors, and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  their 
dominions.     In  the  year  800  of  the  Christian 
era,  Rome,  with  Italy,  was  delivered  by  Char- 
lemagne, the  then  emperor  of  the  west,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  who  still  continues  to  hold 
(be  sovereignty,  and  to  maintain  his  indepcn- 
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deoce  aoder  the  Dame  of  ttie  EecleaiaiUcal 
Stttes. — ^The  origiDai  poverty  of  the  Romans 
has  oAeo  been  disguised  by  their  poets  and  bis-' 
toriaDs,  who  wished  it  to  appear,  that  a  natioD 
who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had  better 
beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds  and 
robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  simplici^  they 
were  indebted  for  their  soccesses.  Their 
houses  were  originally  destitute  of  every  orna- 
ment^ they  were  made  with  unequal  boards, 
and  covered  with  mud,  and  these  served  them 
rather  as  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  than  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Till  the 
fige  of  Pyrrhus,  they  despised  riches,  and  many 
salutary  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  luxury, 
and  to  punish  indolence.  They  observed  great 
temperance  in  their  meals:  young  men  were 
not  permitted  to  drink  wine  till  they  had  at- 
tained their  SOth  year,  and  it  was  totally  fur- 
bidden  to  women  Theur  iiational  spirit  was 
supported  by  policy;  the  triumphal  procession 
of  a  conqueror  along  the  streets,  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  thousands,  was  well  calculated  to 
promote  emulation;  and  the  number  of  gladi- 
ators which  were  regularly  introduced,  not  only 
in  public  games  and  Spectacles,  but  also  at 
private  meetings,  served  to  cherish  their  fond- 
ness for  war,  whilst  it  steeled  their  hearts  against 
the  calls  of  compassion;  and  when  they  could 
gaie  with  pleasure  upon  wretches  whom  tbey 
forcibly  obliged  to  murder  one  another,  they 
were  not  inactive  in  the  destruction  of  those 
whom  tbey  considered  as  inveterate  foes,  or 
(brmidable  rivals  in  the  6eld  In  their  punish- 
meots,  civil  at  well  as  military,  the  Romans 
were  strict  and  rigorous;  a  deserter  was  se- 
verely whipped,'  and  sold  as  a  slave;  and  the 
degradation  from  the  rank  of  a  soldier  and  dig- 
nity of  a  citizen,  was  the  most  ignominious 
stigma  which  could  be  affixed  upon  a  seditious 
mutineer.  The  transmarine  victories  of  the 
Romans  proved  at  last  tbe  ruin  of  their  inno- 
cence and  bravery.  They  grew  fond  of  the 
luxury  of  the  Asiatics;  and,  conquered  by  tbe 
vices  and  indolence  of  those  nations  whom 
they  had  subdued,  they  became  as  effeminate 
and  as  dissolute  as  their  captives.  Marcetlus 
was  tbe  first  who  introduced  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  among  his  countrymen.  Tbe  spoils 
and  treasures  that  were  obtained  in  tbe  plunder 
of  Syracuse  and  Corinth,  rendered  the  Romans 
partial  to  elegant  refinement  and  ornamental 
equipage.  Though  Cato  bad  despised  philoso- 
phy, [Vid.  Cameades]  and  declared  that  war 
was  the  only  profession  of  his  coontiymen,  the 
Romans  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
soon  became  fond  of  literature;  and  though 
they  had  once  banished  the  sophists  of  Athens 
from  their  city,  yet  they  beheld  with  rapture 
their  settlement  among  them,  in  the  principal 
(owns  of  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Achaia. 
Tiicy  soon  after  began  to  imitate  their  polished 
captives,  and  to  cultivate  poetry  with  success. 
Fruni  the  valour  of  their  heroes  and  conquerors, 
indeed,  the  sublimcst  subjects  wcie  offered  to 
the  genius  of  their  poets;  but  of  the  little  that 
remains  to  celebrate  the  early  victories  of 
Rome,  nothing  can  be  compared  to  tbe  nobler 
cfi'usioafl  of  the  Augustan  age.     Virgil  has  done 


10  miich  for  tte  Latio  oaine  that  the  ipkadoor 
and  the  triumphs  of  his  country  are  forgotten 
for  a  while,  when  we  are  transported  in  the  ad- 
miration of  the  majesty  of  his  Dumberb,  the 
elegant  delicacy  of  hit  expresatoBt,  and  the  fire 
of  his  mute;  and  the  applauses  given  lo  the 
lyric  powert  of  Horace,  the  softness  of  TibvUut, 
the  vivacity  of  Ovid,  and  to  the  topenor  eomposi- 
tions  of  other  respectable  poets,  shall  be  un- 
ceasing as  long  as  the  name  of  Rome  excites  onr 
reverence  and  our  praises,  and  so  loog  aa  ge- 
nius«  virtue,  and  abilities  are  honoured  amongst 
mankind.  Though  they  origiaallj  rejected 
With  horror  a  law  which  propmed  the  baildiag 
of  a  public  theatre,  and  the  eihibitioo  of  plays, 
like  the  Greeks,  yet  the  Romans  soon  proved 
favourable  to  the  compositions  of  their  ooonnj- 
men.  Liviut  was  the  first  dramatic  writer  of 
consequence  at  Rome,  whose  playt  began  to  be 
exhibited  A.  U  C.  614.  Alter  him  NsBvios 
and  Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage;  and  in  a  more 
polished  period  Plautus,  Terence,  Ceornis,  and 
Afranius,  claimed  the  public  atleotion,  and 
gained  the  most  unbounded  applause.  Satire 
did  not  make  its  appearance  at  Rome  lifl  100 
years  af>er  the  introduction  of  comedy,  and  so 
celebrated  was-Lucilius  in  thii  kind  of  wniing, 
that  he  was  called  the  inventor  of  it.  In  hit- 
torical  writing  the  progrets  of  the  Romaas  was 
slow  and  inconsidei-able,  and  for  isaay  yeait 
they  employed  the  pen  of  foreigner!  lo  compile 
their  annals,  till  the  superior  abilitiea  of  aLivj 
were  made  known.  In  their  wonhip  aod  sa- 
crifices the  Romans  were  oncommooly  wpei^ 
stitiooB,  the  will  of  the  godt  was  contolted  on 
every  occasion,  and  oo  general  marcbed  to  an 
expedition  without  tbe  previous  assoraoce  from 
the  augurs,  that  the  omens  were  propHsooa.  aod 
his  success  almost  indubitable.  Their  saoctua- 
ries  were  numerous,  they  raised  altan  oot  omiy 
to  the  gods,  who,  as  they  snppoied,  presided 
over  their  city,  but  alto  to  tbe  deities  of  oonqOer- 
ed  nations,  as  well  as  the  difierent  patuosn  aod 
virtues.  There  were  no  less  than  430  temples 
at  Rome,  crowded  with  statnea,  tbe  priests  were 
numerous,  and  each  divinity  had  a  pvticulH 
college  of  sacerdotal  servants.  Their  wvs 
were  declared  in  the  most  awfol  and  soJcsm 
manner,  and  prayers  were  always  oiemi  is 
the  templet  for  the  prosperity  of  Roaae,  when 
a  defeat  had  been  sustained,  or  a  victoiy  won. 
The  power  of  fathers -over  their  cbtldiea  was 
very  extensive,  and  .indeed  nnliniled;  they 
could  sell  them  or  put  them  to  death  at  plea- 
sure, without  the  forms  of  trial,  or  tbe  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  magistrates.  Many  of 
their  ancient  families  were  celebrated  for  the 
great  men  which  they  had  prodaced,  Isat  die 
vigorous  and  interested  part  they  took  so  tbe 
governoieDt  of  tbe  republic  exposed  them  oHes 
to  danger,  and  some  have  observed  that  the 
Romans  sunk  into  indolence  and  laznry  whca 
the  Comelii,  the  Fabii,  the  £mylii,  the  Mar- 
celli,  &c.  who  had  so  often  sapported  thest 
spirit  and  led  them  to  rictoiy,  had  bcess  extw- 
guished  in  the  bloody  wars  of  Marina  and  «i 
the  two  triumvirates.  When  Rome  was  be- 
come powerful,  she  iras  dittingnisked  from 
other  cities  by  the  flattery  of  her  nesghfaog'' 
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mad  citiceaf,  a  form  of  worship  wu  establMH 
od  to  her  as  a  deitj,  and  templet  were  raised  ia 
her  honour,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  goddess  Roma  was  represented 
]ike  Minerva,  all  armed  and  sitting  on  a  rock, 
holding  a  pike  in  her  hand,  with  her  head  co- 
vered with  a  helmet,  and  a  trophy  at  her  feet. 
lAf>.  1,  &e.— Coto  de  R.  R.—  Virg,  JEn.  G.  fy 
Ecl.^Horat  2,  nU.  6,  iLC^Flor.  1,  c.  1, 
^w.—Paterc-^Tacit.  Jinn,  fy  HiU—TibtUl. 
A. — Lucflft. — Ptut.  m  Bom-  A*iim.  &c.— Cic. 
de  Mt,  b.  1,  &c.— Pitn.  1,  &c — Justin  4S. 
— Vmro  de  L.  L.  6.— Fa/.  Max.  1,  &c  — Jlfai^ 

tial>  12,  ep.  8 A  daughter  of  Evander. 

A  Trojan    woman  who  came  to  Italy  with 

iEneas. A  daughter  of  Italns  and  Luceria. 

It  was  aAer  one  of  these  females,  according  to 
some  authors,  that  the  capital  of  Italy  was  call- 
ed Roma. 

RoHANi,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Fid. 
Roma. 

RoHANiTs,  an  officer  under  Theodosius 

Another  poisoned  by  Nero. A  son  of  Con- 

staos,  &c. 

RoMiLius  Marcbllus,  a'  Roman  centurion 
in  Galba*8  reign,  &c.     TaeU.  I;  Hist. 

RouvLA,  a  name  given  to  the  fig-tree  under 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  found.  Ovid, 
«,  Fast  T.  412. 

RouuLSA,  a  town  of  the  Samnites.  Iav.  10, 
c.  n. 

Rom^lYda,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Ro- 
man people  from  Romulus  their  first  king,  and 
the  founder  of  their  city.   Virg.  JEn  8,  v.  638. 

Romulus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Hia,  grandson 
of  Numitor  king  of  Alba,  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children  were 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amolius,  who 
nsarped  the  crown  of  bis  brother  Numitor.  but 
they  were  preserved,  and  according  to  Florus, 
the  river  stopped  its  course,  and  a  she-wolf  came 
and  fed  them  withber  milk  till  they  were  found 
by  Faostulus,  one  of  the  kiijg*s  shepherds,  who 
educated  them  as  his  own  children.  When  they 
knew  their  real  origin,  the  twins,  called  Romu- 
lus sod  Remus,  put  Amnlius  to  ueatb,  and  re- 
stored the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Numitor. 
They  afterwards  undertook  to  build  a  city,  and 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  brothers  should 
have  the  management  of  it,  they  had  recourse 
to  omens  and  the  flight  of  birds.  Remus  went 
to  mount  Aventine,  and  Romulus  to  mount  Pa- 
latine. Remus  saw  first  a  flight  of  sii  vultures 
and  soon  after  Romulus,  twelve;  and,  therefore, 
as  his  number  was  greater,  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  hopeful  that  it  would  be- 
come a  warlike  and  powerful  nation,  as  the  birds 
from  which  be  had  received  the  omen  were  fund 
of  prey  and  slaughter.  Romulus  marked  with 
a  furrow  the  place  where  be  wished  to  erect  the 
walls;  but  their  slendemess  was  ridiculed  by 
Remus,  who  leaped  over  them  with  the  greatest 
contempt.  This  irritated  Romulus,  and  Remus 
was  immediately  put  to  death,  cither  by  the 
hand  of  his  brother  or  one  of  the  workmen 
When  the  walls  were  built,  the  city  was  without 
inhabitants;  but  Romulus,  by  making  an  asylum 
of  a  sacred  grove,  soon  collected  a  multitude  of 
fugitives,  foreigners,  and  criminals,  whom  he 


received  as  his  lawful  rabiects.  Yel  however 
numerous  these  might  be,  they  were  despised  bj 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  none  were 
willing  Co  form  matrimonial  connexions  with 
them.  But  Romulus  obtained  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  his  petitions.  The  Romans  cele- 
brated games  in  honour  of  the  god  Coasns,  and 
forcibly  carried  away  all  the  females  who  had 
a8»embled  there  to  be  spectators  of  these  nnii- 
sual  exhibitions.  These  violent  measures  of- 
fended the  neighbouring  nations;  they  made  war 
against  the  ravishers  with  various  success,  till 
at  last  they  entered  Rome,  which  had  been  be- 
trayed to  them  by  one  of  the  stolen  virgins.  A 
violent  engagement  was  begun  in  the  middle  of 
the  Roman  forum;  but  the  Sabmes  were  con- 
quered, or  according  to  Ovid,  the  two  enemies 
laid  down  their  arms  when  the  women  had  rush- 
ed between  the  two  armies,  and  by  their  tears 
and  entreaties  raised  compassion  in  the  bosoms 
of  their  parents  and  husbands  The  Sabines  left 
their  original  possessions,  and  came  to  live  ia 
Rome,  where  Tatius,  their  king,  shared  the  so* 
vereign  power  with  Romulus.  The  introductioa 
of  the  Sabines  into  the  city  of  Rome,  was  at- 
tended wittf  the  most  salutary  consequences,  and 
the  Romans,  by  pursuing  this  plan,  and  admit- 
ting the  conquered  nations  among  their  citizens, 
rendered  themselves  more  powerful  and  more 
formidable.  Afterwards  Romulus  divided  the 
lands  which  he  had  obtained  by  conquest;  one 
part  was  reserved  for  religious  uses,  to  maintain 
the  priests,  to  erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate 
altars;  the  other  was  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state;  and  the  third  part  was  equal-' 
ly  distributed  among  his  subjects,  who  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes  or  tribes.  The  most 
aged  and  experienced,  to  the  number  of  100, 
were  also  chosen,  whom  the  monarch  might 
consult  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  O^m  their  age  they  were  called  senators, 
and  from  their  authority  patres.  The  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  also  distingaistied  by  the 
name  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  patron  and 
client,  who  by  mutual  interest  were  .induced  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  state,  and  to  promote 
the  public  good.  Some  time  after  Romulus  dis- 
appeared as  he  was  giving  instructions  to  the 
senators,  and  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  hap- 
pened at  that  time,  was  favourable  to  the  ru- 
mour which  asserted  that  the  king  had  been  ta- 
ken up  to  heaven,  714  B.  C.  ai>er  a  reign  of  89 
years.  This  was  further  confirmed  by  J.  I'ro- 
culus,  one  of  the  senators,  who  solemnly  declar- 
ed, that  as  he  returned  from  Alba,  he  had  seea 
Romulus  in  a  form  above  human,  >  and  that  he 
had  directed  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay  him 
divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Qiumnttf,  and 
to  assure  them  that  their  city  was  doomed  one 
day  to  become  the  capital  of  the  world.  This 
report  was  immediately  ciedited,  and  the  more 
so  as  the  senators  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the 
people,  who  suspected  them  of  having  offered 
him  violence.  A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
a  regular  priest,  called  Flatmn  Q;uiriwUia,  was 
appointed  to  offer  him  sacrifices.  Romulus  was 
ranked  by  the  Romans  among  the  12  great  gods, 
und  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  Uiat  he  received 
such  distinguished  honours,  when  the  Romans 
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eoliiideKd  him  at  the  foiuider  of  their  citj  and 
empire,  end  the  son  of  the  god  of  war.  He  ii 
geuerally  reprefleoted  like  bit  father,  to  much 
that  it  it  difiicult  to  dittiogaitb  them.  The  fable 
of  the  (wo  childreo  of  Rhea  Sylvia  being  noar- 
ithed'  by  a  she-wolf,  arose  from  Lupa,  Fauttu- 
los*t  irUfe,  having  brooght  ttiem  op.  [Vtd^.Ac- 
ca.]  Dumys.  UaL  1  and  2. — lAv.  1,  c.  4,  &c. 
'^uiAn.  43,  c.  1  and  i.^Flor.  1,  c.  l,—Plia. 
in  JZomut.— ro/.  Jtfox.  S,  c.  2, 1  5,  e.  S.— 
P/iffi.  16,  c.  18,  &c.— Ftrg.  JEn.  2,  ▼.  842, 
eOB.^Ovid.  Met.  14,  ▼.  616  and  846.  Fatt.  4, 
k/o.^Horal.  S,  od.  3— Juv.  18,  t.  272. 

Romulus  Stltius,  or  Alladius,  a  king  of 
Alba.— Momjl ins  Augustuius,  the  last  of  the 
emperurt  of  the  wettem  empire  of  Rome.  His 
oountry  was  conquered  A.  D.  476,  by  the  He- 
ruli,  under  Odoacer,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
king  of  Italy. 

RoMiJS,  asonofiEoeas,  by  Lavinia.    Some 

■oppose  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Rome. 

A  ton  of  iEmathion  tent  by  Diomedes  to  Italy, 
and  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  founder  of 
Rome. 

RosciA  LEX  de  theatris,  by  L.  Roscius  Otbo 
iw  tribune,  A.  U.  C  686.     It  required  that 
none  thonid  tit  in  (be  first  14  seats  of  the  thea- 
tre, if  they  wei'e  not  in  possession  of  400  sester- 
tia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to  be  a  Ro- 
man knight. 
RosciAKUM,  the  port  of  Tburii,  now  i^ostano. 
Q.  RosciDs,  a  Roman  actor,  bom  at  Lanu- 
fiom,  so  celebrated  on  the  stage,  that  every 
comedian  of  excellence  and  merit  has  received 
hit  name.    His  eyes  were  naturally  distorted, 
and  he  always  appeared  on  the  ttage  with  a 
mask,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  act  bis 
characters  withou(,  aod  they  overlooked  the  de- 
formities of  his  face,  that  they  might  the  better 
bear  his  elegant  pronunciation,  and  be  delighted 
with  the  sweetness  of  his  voice.    He  was  ac- 
cused on  suspicion  of  dishonourable  practices; 
but  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  uu- 
dertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him  of  (he  ma- 
levolent aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in  an  elegant 
oration  still  extant.     Roscint  wrote  a  treatise, 
IB  which  he  compared  with  great  tuccess  and 
much  learning,  the  profession  of  the  orator  with 
diat  of  the  comedian.    He  died  about  60  years 
before  Christ.    Herat,  2,  ep.  1.— Qiuitift/.— 
Oic.  pro  Rot,  it  Oral   3,  de  /He.  1,  &c.  Tuse. 
S,  &c.-^PfiU.  in  Cic— Sextut,  a  rich  citisen 
of  Ameria,  murdered  in   the  dictatorship  of 
Sylla.  Hit  son,  of  the  tame  name,  was  accuted 
of  the  murder,  and  eloquently  defended  by  Ci- 
cero, in  an  oration  ttill  extant,  A.  U.  C.  673. 
Cic.  |»ro  <S.  Romo  Amtr, Luciot,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Csetar's  army  in  Gaul. Otho,  a  tri- 
bune, who  made  a  law  to  discriminate  ttie 
knii^ts  from  Uie  common  people  at  public  tpec- 
taclet. 

RotiJB  Campvi,  or  RotiA,  a  beautiful  plain 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabinet,  near  the  lake  Ve- 

linum.     Piirro.  JR.  R.  1,  c.  7. Fiif;g.  JEn, 

7,  V.  712.— Oic.  4,  ^«.  16. 
RotiLLANus  AOKR,  a  territory  in  Etroria. 

Rotiut,  a  harbour  of  Cilicia. A  man 

made  contttl  only  for  one  day  under  Vitelliut, 
4kc    Teeit. 


RotvLUVy  a  town  of  Etruria,  noir  ManU  JBso. 
RoTOMAGUt,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rouen. 
RoxANA,  a  Persian  woman  taken  prisoner  bj 
Alexander.  The  conqueror  liecame  eoamo&ral 
of  her  and  married  her.  She  behaveit  with  great 
cruelty  after  Alexander^t  death,  and  she  v» as  at 
latt  put  to  death  tiy  Cataander's  order.  She 
wat  daughter  of  Darioa,  or,  accordii^  to  others, 
of  one  of  hit  tatrapt.  Oitrt.  8,  c.  4, 1.  10,  e.  6. 

— /'^ul.  in  JSlex. A  wife  of  Mithridaies  die 

Great,  who  poiaoned  herself. 

RoxoLAui,  a  people  of  Europeaa  Sarmttia, 
who  proved  Tciy  active  and  rebellious  in  die 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperon. 

RuB&B,  the  north  eupt  at  die  north  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 
RuBKLLius  Blambus,  a  man  who  married 

Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drotus,  lie One  of 

the  detceodants  of  Augustus,  treacherously  put 

(o  death  by  Nero,  &c.  Tnctl. ^Plaatu&,  an 

illustrious  Roman,  who  disgraced  himself  by  his 
arrogance  and  ambiiious  \iews  Jus.  8,  v.  39. 
RuBi,  now  jRuoo,  a  towu  of  Apulia,  fron 
whicb  the  epithet  Rvbtw  is  derived,  applied  to 
bramble  bushes  which  grew  there.  The  inha- 
bitaots  were  called  Rubitinx.  Uarai.  1,  Sat,  6, 
V.  94.   Virg.  G.  1,  V  266. 

RuBicoN,  now  Ri^otie,  asmtiJriver  of  lialy, 
whicb  It  separates  from  Cisaipioe  Gaul  It  rises 
in  the  Apenoine  mountains,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  sea.  By  crossing  it,  and  that  trans- 
gressing the  boundaries  of  his  province,  J  Csesar 
declared  war  against  the  senate  and  Ponipey, 
and  began  the  civil  wars.  Ltican.  1,  v.  186  and 
213.— <S<ra6.  6 — Steel,  in  Cos.  32.— PtouS, 
c.  16. 

RuBiBNvs  Lappa,  a  tragic  poet  in  fiie  age  of 
Juvenal,  conspicuous  as  much  for  bis  great  ge- 
nius as  his  poverty.     Jv».  7,  v.  72. 
RuBioo,  a  goddess.     ViA,  Robigo. 
RcBO,  the  thoinay  which  falls  into  the  Baltic 
at  Riga. 

Rubra  sax  a,  a  place  of  Etmria,  near  Yeii, 
at  the  distance  of  •about  eight  milet  firom  Rome. 
Mar,  4,  ep.  64,  v.  15.— Lio.  8,  c  49. 

Rubria  lex  was  enacted  after  the  taking  of 
Carthage,  to  make  an  equal  diviuoo  of  the  ianb 
in  Africa. 

Rubrius,  a  Roman  knight  accuted  of  treason 
under  Tiberius,  &c.  Tacit.— A  man  who  fled 
to  Parthia  on  suspicion  that  the  Roman  a&ns 

were  ruined. A  friend  of  Vitelliut. An 

obscure  Gaul,  in  great  favour  with  Domitias. 

Ju»,  4,  V.  \At. An  officer  in  Ccsar^t  army. 

Rubrum  hare,  {tKt  Red  Sea,)  is  sitoate  be- 
tween Arabia,  E^pt,  and  .Ethiopia,  aad  it  <^ 
ten  called  Erythrtsum  mare,  aod  confiwoded 
with  the  Arabicoi  sinus,  and  the  Indian  sea. 
Plin.  6,  c.  23  and  24:— lio.  3$,  c  17, 1.  4?. 
c.  62,  1.  46,  c.  9.— Fity.  JEn.  8,  v.  6S6  - 
Luea»i.  8,  v.  863. 

RiTDiiB,  a  town  of  Calabria,  near  Brondttsiim. 
built  by  a  Greek  colony,  and  famovs  for  gi«iar 
birth  to  the  poet  Enniut.  Oie.  pro  Jtrth.  10.— 
lUd,  12,  V.  396.— JIfeta,  2,  c.  4. 

RuffInds.  a  general  of  Gaul  in  the  reign  ct' 
Yitellius,  &e.     Taeit.  H,  2,  e.  94. 

RuFPus  CnisFiirvt,  an  officer  of  tbe  preio- 
riao  guardi  under  Clandiut.    He  was  ~ 
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by  Agrippina  for  bis  attachment  to  Britaiuiiciii 

and  Octavias,  the  sods  of  .viessalint,  and  put 
himself  to  death.  His  wife,  Poppaea  SabiDa, 
bj  whom  he  h&d  a  son  called  Ruffious  Crispi- 
nu9,  afterwards  married  Nero.  Tacit.  12. — 
ma.  c.  42, 1.  16,  c.  n. A  soldier,  present- 
ed with  a  ctvic  crowD  for  preserving  the  life  of 
a  citizen,  &c. 

RurilKA,  a  towa  of  Gaul»  now  Rufatk  in 
Alsace 

RuFiLLUv,  a  Roman,  ridiculed  by  Horace. 
Sai.  2.  V.  2*7,  for  his  effeminacy. 

Jul.  RuFFiNf  anus,  a  rhetorician,  &c. 

Rdpikus,  a  general  of  Thcodosi us,  &c. 

RupRjE,  a  town  of  Campania,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  called  Rujreni.  Cic  10.  fWm. 
71.— Si7  8,  ?.  bW.—Vtrg.  JEn,  7,  v  739. 

RuPRiUM,  a  town  of  Samniam,  now  Ruvo, 
Liv.  8,  c.  25. 

RuFus,  a  Latin  historian.     [Vid,  Qnintias.] 

A  friend  of  Commodus,  famous  for   bis 

avarice  and  ambition. One  of  the  ancestors 

of  Sylla,  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  senator, 
bectttise  ten  pounds  weight  of  gold  was  found 

in  bis  house. A  go»cmor  of  Juda.— A 

nan  who  conspired  against  Domitian. A 

poet  of  Ephesus,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.    He 

wrote  six  books  on  simples,  now  lost. A 

Latin  poet. Sempronius      Vid.  Praetorius, 

RuGiA,  now  Rugett,  an  island  of  the  Baltic. 

RuGii,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Grnn  43. 

RupiLits,  an  officer  sumamed  JRex,  for  his 
authoritative  manners.  He  was  proscribed  by 
Augustus,  and  fled  to  Brutus.     Horat.  1 ,  sat. 

7,  V  I. A  writer,  whose  treatises  defigurU 

sen/enfiartim,  &c.  were  edited  by  Runken,  8vo. 
L,.Bat.  1786. 

Ruscnro,  a  town  of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the 

Pyrenees.    Lie  21,c.  24. A  sea-port  town 

of  Africa.     Id  30,  c  10. 

Ru^cius,  a  town  o   Gaul. 

RuscoNiA,  a  town  of  Manritania.  Ia9*  21, 
C.  24. 

RusELLiB,  an  inland  town  of  Einiria,  destroy- 
ed by  the  Romans.     Liv  28,  c.  45 

RdspYna,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Adrometam. 
an.  It  S,  V.  260.— ffirt  J9f  640. 

RustYcus,  L  Jun.  Arulkmus,  a  man  put  to 
death  by  Domitian  He  was  tlie  friend  and  pre- 
ceptor of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  praises  his 
mbitities;  and  he  is  likewise  commended  by 
Tacitus,  16,  a.  c.  26.— Pirn.  l,ep.  14.— Siiel. 
in  I)om. A  friend  of  M.  Aurelias. 

RusucvaauM,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  believ- 
ed moiiem  Algiers. 

RoTENi,  a  people  of  Gaal,  now  Ruvergne,  in 
Gaienna      Cas  B.  G. 

RvTiLA,  a  deformed  old  woman,  who  lived 


near  100  yean,  &c.    PUn,  7,  c.  48.— Juv.  10, 
V.  294. 

RuTiLus,  a  rich  man  reduced  to  beggary  by 
bis  extravagance,    /ftp.  11,  v.  2. 

P.  RuTiuus  Rurus,  a  Roman  consul  in  the 
age  of  Sylla,  celebrated  for  bis  virtues  and 
writings.  He  refused  to  comply  with  the  re* 
quests  of  his  friends  becanse  tliey  were  uojust 
When  Sylla  had  banished  him  from  Rome  he 
retired  to  Smyrna,  amidst  the  acclamations  and 
praises  of  the  people;  and  when  some  of  bia 
friends  wished  him  to  be  recalled  home  by 
means  of  a  civil  war,  he  severely  reprimanded 
tbem,  and  said  that  be  wished  rather  to  see  hii 
countty  blush  at  his  exile,  than  to  plunge  it  into 
distress  by  bis  return.  He  was  the  first  who 
taught  the  Roman  soldiers  the  principles  of 
fencing,  and  by  thus  mixing  dexterity  with  va- 
lour, rendered  their  attacks  more  certain,  and 
more  irresistible.  During  his  banishment  he 
employed  his  time  in  study,  and  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  Rome  in  Greek,  and  an  account  of  hU 
own  life  in  Latin,  besides  many  other  worki. 
(hid.  Fast.  6,  v.  663 — Seneeade  Bene/— Cic. 
in  Brut,  de  Oral.  1,  c  ^S.-^Val.  Max.  2,  c.  8^ 

1.  6,  c.  4. — Poiere.  2,  c.  9. A  Roman  pro- 
consul, who  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged 
Mithridates  to  murder  all  the  Romans  who 

were  in  his  provinces. Lupus,  a  praetor  who 

fled  away  with  three  cohorts  from  Tarracina. 

A  rhetorician.     QitifUiZ.  S,   c.  1. ^A 

man  who  went  against  Jugurtha. A  friend 

of  Nero. Claud.  Numantianus,  a  poet  of 

Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  According  to 
some,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  mount  .£tna.  He 
wrote  also  an  itinerary,  published  by  Burman 
in  the  poetse  Latini  minores,  L.  Bat.  4to.  1731, 

RuTUBA,  a  river  of  Li^ria,  falling  from 
the  Apennines  into  the  Mediterranean.  Ltieon. 

2,  r.   422. Of  Latinum,   falling  into  the 

Tiber.     Liiean.  2,  v.  422. 

RoTUBVs,  a  gladiator,  &g.  Horai.  2,  Sat,  7g 
V.  96. 

RuTtf  u,  a  people  of  Latinm,  known  as  well 
as  the  Latins,  by  the  name  of  Marigines.  Whea 
.£neas  came  into  Italy,  Tumus  was  their  king, ' 
and  they  supported  him  in  the  war  which  he 
waged  against  this  foreign  prince.  The  capital 
of  their  dominions  was  called  Ardea.  Otid, 
Faat.  4,  v.  883.  Met.  14,  v.  455,  &c — Virg^ 
J^.  7,  &c.— Piin.  3,  c.  5. 

RuTuPiB,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  soothem 
coasts  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oysters, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Rotnpinus.  Some  sop- 
pose  that  it  is  the  modern  towa  of  Dovery  but 
others  Aieftftorotigft  or  Sandwich.  Lucan.  6,  t. 
67 JW'  4,  V.  141. 

Rtpbjsi  montbs.    Fid.  Rhipei. 
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SABA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  famous  for  frank- 
incente,  mjrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The 
lohabitaots  were  called  Sab^    Strab.  16. — 
Diod.  3.— Ftr^.  G.   I,  v.  57.    w£».  I,  v   4t0. 
SabIchus,  or  Sabacov,  a  king  of  ^tbiopia, 
wfao  invaded  Egypt  and  reigned  tbere,  after  the 
ezpeditioa  of  king  of  Amasis.     After  a  reign 
of  60  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream,  and 
retired  mto  bis  own  kingdom.     Herodot.  2,  c. 
187,  &c. 
Sabjbi,  a  people  of  Arabia.     Vid,  Saba. 
Sabata,  a  town  of  Liguria  witb  a  safe  and 
beautiful  harbour,  sappmed  to  he  the  modern 

Swona,  SiL  8,  ? .  461.— S/ra*.^. A  town 

of  Assyria. 

Sabatha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  Sanaa. 
Sabathra,  a  town  of  Syria.    Sil.  S,  v.  256. 
Sabatini,  a  people  of  Samniam,  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a  river  which  falls 
iQto  the  Vulturnus.     Liv.  26,  c.  S3. 

Sab  Az  I  us,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  also  of 
Jupiter.     Cic.  de  J^.  I).  3,  c.  23  ^^nob.  4. 
Sabbas,  a  king  of  India. 
Sabella,  the  nurse  of  the  poet  Horace.  1 
Sat.  9,  V.  29. 

Sabelli,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
flie  Sabines,  or  according  to  some  from  the 
Samniles.  They  inhabited  that  part  of  (he 
countiy  which  lies  between  the  Sabines  and  the 
Marsi.  Hence  the  epithet  of  SoAf^/tcus.  Ho- 
rat.  3,  od.  Q.—Virg.  G.  3,  v.  256. 

Sabellus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  Do* 
mttian  and  Nenra. 

JiTLiA  SabTka,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar- 
ried Adrian  by  means  of  Plotina  the  wife  of 
Trajan.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  private  as 
well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her  with 
fbe  greatest  asperity,  though  he  had  received 
from  her  th&  imperial  purple;  and  the  empress 
was  so  sensible  of  his  unkmdness,  that  she 
boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had  disdained 
to  make  him  a  father,  lest  his  children  should 
become  more  odious  or  more  tyrannical  than 
he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabiiia  at 
last  so  exasperated  Adrian  that  he  poisoned  her, 
or  accordint;  to  some,  obliged  her  to  destroy 
herself.  The  emperor  at  that  time  laboured 
under  a  mortal  disease,  and  therefore  he  was 
the  more  encouraged  to  sacrifice  Sabina  to  his 
resentment,  that  she  ^migbt  not  survive  him. 
Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  memory.  She 
died  after  she  had  been  married  38  years  to 
Adrian,  A.  D.  138. 

SabTni,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  reckoned 
among  the  Aborigines,  or  those  inhabitants 
whose  origin  was  not  known.  Some  suppose 
that  they  were  originally  a  Lacedxmoniaii  co- 
lony who  settled  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  possessions  of  the  Sabines  were  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  between  the  river 
Nar  and  the  Anio,  and  bounded  on  llie  north  by 
the  Apennines  and  Umbria  south  by  Latium, 
east  by  the  ^ui,  and  Etraria  on  the  west. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  contiguous  nations 
were  descended  from  them,  such  as  the  Umbri- 
aas,  the  Campanians,  the  Sabelli,  the  Osci, ' 
Samnites,  Hemici,  Mqm,  Marsi,  Brutii,  &c.  I 
The  Sabines  are  celebrated  in  ancient  histoiy 
as  being  the  first  who  took  op  amt  against  the  I 


RomaiiB,  to  wrtngt  the  rape  of  diear  tenleiit 
a  spectacle  where  thej  had  been  invited.  After 
some  engagements  the  greatest  part  (rf*  (he  Sa- 
bines leA  their  ancient  poasessioaaaiid  asigirated 
to  Rome,  where  they  settled  srith  their  new  al- 
lies. They  were  at  last  totally  aabdued,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  373,  and  ranked  as  Roman 
citizens.  Their  chief  citiea  were  Cwes,  Fi- 
dene.  Rente,  Crustrumeriom,  Comicalam,  No- 
men  rum,  Collatia,  &c.  The  character  of  the 
nation  for  chastity,  for  porily  of  morals,  and  far 
the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  iocaDtadoBS,  wh 
very  great.  Harat.  17,  ep.  28. — Oe.  Vai.  16. 
— Pfttt.  3,  c.  12  — Lir.  1,  c.  9  and  18. — IX- 
onyB.  2,  c.  61.— S*rii6.  6— Ffar.  1,  c-  I,  I,  3, 
c.  18— AoZ.  8,  V.  424.— Oeuf.  Jtfcl.  14,  ▼.  776 
and  797.  An.  ^  v.  101,  13,  8,  v.  61.— ^ur. 
10,  V    197. 

Sabinianvs,  a  general  wfao  rerolled  in  Africa, 
in  the  reign  of  Gordian,  and  was  defeated  soon 

after,  A.  D.  240. A  general  of  the  easten 

empire,  &c. 

SabIkus  Aulus,  a  Latin  poet  intimate  witk 
Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  elegies,  ia 
the  number  of  whicli  were  mentioned,  an  epistle 
from  i£neas  to  Dido,  from  Hippoljtos  to  i^bst- 
dra,  and  from  Jason  to  HiTpsipjle,  from  De- 
mophoon  to  Phyllis,  from  Paris  to  (Eoone,  from 
Ulysses  to  Penelope;  the  three  last  of  svbicfa« 
though  said  to  be  his  compositioB,  are  spviioas. 

Ooid.  Am.  2,  ek  ^8,  v    27. A  nan  from 

whom  the  Sabines  received  th^r  name.  He 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  was 
one  of  those  deities  whom  iEneas  invoked  wfaea 
be  entered  Italy.  He  was  aopposed  to  be  of 
Lacedsemonian  origin.     Ftrg.  ^n.   7,  v.  171. 

An  officer  of  Caesar^s  army  defeated  by  the 

Gauls. Julias,  an  officer,  who  praclaimetl 

himself  emperor  in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's 
reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated  in  a  batrle; 
and  to  escape  from  the  conqoerar  he  hid  him- 
self in  a  subterraneous  cave,  with  two  faithful 
domestics,  where  he  continued  unseen  for  nine 
successive  years.  His  #ife  Ibond  oat  his  re- 
treat, and  spent  her  time  with  him^  till  her  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  cave  discovered  the  place  of 
his  concealment  He  was  dr^;ged  liefore  Ves- 
pasian, and  by  l^is  orders  put  to  death,  &oagh 
bis  friends  interested  themselves  in  kis  caose, 
and  his  wife  endeavoured  to  raise  the  emperor's 
pity  by  showing  him  the  twins  whom  she  had 

brought  forth  in  their  subterraneous  retreaL 

Corn,  a  man  who  conspired  agaiast  Caligola. 

and  afterwards  destroyed  himself. ^Titius^  a 

Roman  senator  shamefully  accused  and  coe- 
demned  by  Sejanus.  His  body,  after  execaiioe, 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rouse,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  indignities.  His  dog 
constantly  followed  the  body,  and  when  it  ms 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  faithful  animal 
plunged  in  after  it,  and  was  drowned.     P&i 

8,  e.  40. Poppaeus,  a  Roman  eoDsizI,  wi» 

presided  above  24  years  over  Moeaia,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  tba  be^ 
barians.     He  was  a  great  favoorite  of  Aogastm 

and  of  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Ann. Flavioa,  a  bsv- 

ther  of  Vespasian,  killed  by  the  popnlace.  He 
was  well  known  for  his  fidelity  to  Vitelliut.  He 
commanded  in  the  Roman  armies  35  y^ars,  aed 
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r«f  RMBefiir  lit A  ftkadof 

Domidao.  A  Roman  who  attenpted  to 
pluoder  the  lemple  of  the  Jaws.-^— A  Inend 
of  tlie  empenMr  AlexaDdar.-— ^A  laiiyer. 

Sabis,  DOW  Sam6rc,  a  rivar  of  Belgtc  Gaul, 
(kUiog  into  tlie  MacM  at  Naaiar.  Cmi.  ft,  c. 
16  and  18. 

Sabota,  Ihe  aama  as  Sabalha. 

SAMRAOMf  a  powcifal  aation  of  India.  Cmrt. 
9,  c.  8. 

StABEiTA,  a  maritune  town  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtes.  It  was  a  Rmnao  coIodj,  about  70 
miles  from  the  modem  Tripoli,  itai.  8,  v.  256. 
— Pttn.  6,  c.  4. 

Sabrina,  the  Severn  ia  England. 

Sabi^ra,  a  general  of  J«ba,  king  of  Numi- 
Ua,  defeated  and  kiUed  in  a  battle.  Lucon. 
«,  V.  7^3. 

Saborahvs,  an  officer  of  the  pnstorian 
gnards.  When  he  was  appointed  to  this  office 
by  the  emperor  Trajan,  the  prince  presented 
bim  with  a  swoid,  saying,  I7se  thii  loeopon  in 
my  semes  «t  Imtg  n  my  evmmtmds  are  juai;  but 
turn  if  ^BtiM<  my  men  dreart,mfceneper^  become 
TTuel  or  nudtflaU. 

Sabus,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sa- 
bines;  the  same  as  SahinnB.  Vid*  Sabinos.— -^ 
k  king  of  Arabia. 

SacIdas,  a  mosictan  and  poet  of  Argos,  who 
obtained  three  sefcral  times  the  prize  at  the 
Pythian  games.  P/irf.  de  mus.-- Pmis.  6,  c.  l4 

Sacjb,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  inhabited 
iie  oountiy  that  lies  at  the  east  ef  Baciriana 
ind  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of  uioant 
(mans.  The  name  of  Sacs  was  given  in  gene- 
ral to  all  the  S^tbians,  by  the  Persians.  They 
lad  no  towns,  according  to  some  writers,  but 
ived  in  tents.  Ftol.  6,  c.  IS  ^HermloL  3,  c 
>3, 1.  7,  c.  $8 — PUn.  6,  c.  17 — Solm.  62. 

Sacbb  mons,  a  nwuntain  near  Rome.  Vid, 
kf ons  saoer. 

Sacbr  lucvs,  a  wood  of  Campania,  on  the 
Liiris. 

Sacbr  poaitrs,  or  Sacri  fortto,  a  place  of 
taly,  near  Prxneste,  famous  for  a  battle  that 
?as  fought  there  between  Sylla  and  Marias,  in 
vfaich  the  former  obtained  the  Tictoiy..  Patare. 
I,  c.  26.— tMcen.  2,  ▼.  134. 

Sac  RANI,  a  people  of  Latinm,  who  assisted 
fumus  against  .£neas.  They  were  descended 
rom  the  Pelasgiaas,  or  irom  a  priest  of  Cybele. 
nrg.  JBn.  7,  V.  796. 

Sacrator,  one  of  the  friends  of  TnmuB. 
nrg.  wEn.  10,  ▼.  747. 

Sacra  via,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
f  here  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
>etween  Romulus  and  Tatins.  It  led  from  tbfe 
tmphitbeatre  to  the  capitol,  by  the  temple  of 
he  goddess  of  peace,  and  the  temple  of  CsBsar. 
The  triumphal  processions  passed  through  it  to 
JO  to  the  capitol.  HortU,  4,  od.  2, 1.  1,  sai,  9. 
"Lh.  2,  c.  18.— Oic.  Planc^  l.—AU.  4,ep.  8. 

Sacrata  lex,  r^mtariM,  A.  U.  C.  411,  by 
he  dictator  Valerius  Corpus,  as  some  suppose, 
enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  wbidi  had 
»een  entered  in  the  muster  roll  should  be  struck 
lut  but  by  his  consent,  and  that  no  pCiSOQ  who 
lad  been  a  military  tribune  should  ezecnte  the 
ffice  of  diMtor  o>  diiium. 


M.  SACBlTYfiR,  a  friend  af  Camar,  Ulled  tt 
Dyrrachiom.     Cos.  6etf.  G. 

Sacri  fortvs.     Fid.  Saeer  portai. 

Sacrdm  ullum,  a  name  given  to  the  wan 
carried  on  concerning  tbe  temple  of  Delphi. 
The  first  began  B.  C.  448,  and  in  it  tbe  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedxmonians  were  aaxiliaries  on 
opposite  sides.  Tbe  second  war  began  3(7  B. 
C.  and  finished  nine  years  after  by  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all  the  cities  of  the 
Pbocians.  [Vid.  Phocis.]-— ^-Proanontorium,  a 
promontory  of  Spain,  now  Cept  SL  Vinetnif 
called  by  Strabo  the  most  westerly  part  of  the 
earth. 

Sadales,  a  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  assisted  Pompey  with  a  body  of  500  horse- 
men.    C(M.  Bell.  G.  8 — Cic,  Ver.  1. 

Sadxts,  a  river  of  India. 

Sadtates,  one  of  the  Mermnadx,  who  reign- 
ed in  Lydia  12  years  after  bis  father  Gyges. 
He  made  war  against  tbe  Milesians  for  six 
years.    HerodoL  1,  c.  16,  &c. 

Satabis,  a  town  of  Spain  near  the  Lucro, 
on  a  rising  hill,  famous  for  its  fine  linen.  SiL 
3,  V.  373. 

V  Saoalassits,  a  town  of  Piddia  on  tbe  bor* 
ders  of  Phrygia,  now  S^djaklu,  lAv.  88,  e.  15. 

SaoXma,  a  woman  acquainted  with  magic 
and  enchantments.    Horat.  epod.  5,  v.  26. 

SagIrm,  a  river  of  Asia,  rising  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  and  falling  into  the  £ttx- 
ine.  [Vid.  Sangaris.]  (hid,  ex  Pont,  4,  ep. 
10,  T.  47. 1  One  of  tbe  eompanions  of  iEneas, 
killed  by  Tnrnus.  Vix^.  JBn.  5,  ▼.  263,  i.  9, 
V.  575. 

C.  Saoitta,  an  officer  who  encouraged  Piso 
to  rebel  against  the  emperor  Nero,  &c.  Tveii, 
Hist.  4,  c.  49. 

Saora,  a  small  river  of  Italy  ia  the  country 
of  the  Brotii,  where,  130,000  Crotoniatc  were 
routed  by  10,000  Locrians  and  Rbegians.  Cie, 
MU.  D.  2,  c.  2,-^Strgb,  6. 

Saountou,  or  SAGuirrirs,  a  town  ef  Hiip*- 
nia  Tarraconeusis  at  thf  west  of  the  Ibenis, 
about  one  mile  from  the  sea  shore,  now  called 
Morvedro,  It  had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Zacynthians,  and  by  some  of  the  Rutnli  of  Ar* 
dea.  Sagnotum  is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  its 
neighbourhood,  with  which  cups,  pocula  Sagum^ 
ttna,  were  Qiade,  but  more  particulariy  it  is 
famous  as  being  the  cause  of  the  second  Panic 
war,  and  for  the  attachment  of  its  inbabitenta 
to  the  interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after 
a  siege  of  about  eight  months;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  bands,  burnt 
themselves  with  their  houses,  and  with  all  their 
effi^cts.  The  conqueror  afterwards  rebuilt  it, 
and  placed  a  garrison  there,  with  all  the  noble- 
men whom  he  detained  as  hostages  from  tbe  se- 
veral neigbbouriDg  nations  of  Spain.  Some  sup- 
pose that  be  called  it  ^rpor^og-ene.  Flor,  2,  c.  6. 
-~Lw.  21,  c.  2,  7,  9 — m.  1,  v.  271— I^an. 
3,  ▼.  250.— Stroft.  3.— ^efa,  2,  c.  6. 

Sais,  now  So,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
sitoate  between  the  Canopic  and  Sebenoytican 
mouths  of  tbe  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital 
of  Lower  ^ypt.  There  was  there  a  celebra- 
ted temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  with  a  room 
cut  ant  of  one  stone,  which  had  been  conveyed 

4  M 
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fcy  ffitor  from  Elepbantu  by  the  liboim  of 
2000  meo  id  three  jeare.  The  itoiie  vea«ure«i 
on  (he  outside  21  cnbiu  loog,  14  broed,  and  8 
hich.  Osiris  wet  also  buried  oear  the  town  of 
Sais.  The  iobabitantt  were  called  Sml».  One 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is  adjoini  g 
to  the  town,  has  received  the  name  of  Saitieuth. 
Sirab.  11.— /ferodol.  2,  c.  17,  &c 

Sala,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  months  of 

the  Hebrus A  town  of  Mauritania'— of 

Pbrygia. A  river  of  Gennaojf  falling  into 

the  Elbe,  near  which  are  salt  pits.  Tacit.  Ann. 

18,  c.  57. ^Another  falling  into  the  Rhine, 

DOW  the  Jssel. 

Salacon,  a  poor  man  who  pretended  to  be 
uncommonly  rich,  &c.     Cic  ad,  Dw,  7,  c.  24. 

SalamTkia,  a  name  given  to  a  ship  at  Athens, 
which  w%B  employed  by  the  republic  in  convey- 
ing the  officers  of  state  to  their  different  admi- 
nistrations abroad,  &c. A  name  given  to  the 

bland  of  Cyprus,  on  account  of  Salamis,  one 
of  its  capital  cities. 

SIlXmis,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopos,  by 
Methone.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her, 
tnd  carried  her  to  an  island  of  the  JBigtvi^ 
which  afterwards  bore  her  name,  and  where 
•be  gave  birth  to  a  son  called  Ceochreus.  Diod. 
4. 

SIlXmis,  Salamdib,  or  Salamina,  now 
CoUmri,  an  island  in  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  on 
the  southern  coa^t  of  Attica,  opposite  Eleusis, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  league,  with  a  town 
and  harbour  of  the  same  name.  It  is  about  60 
miles  in  circumference.  It  was  originally  peo- 
pled by  a  colony  of  lonians,  and  afterwards  by 
some  of  the  Greeks  from  the  adjacent  islands 
and  countries.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  battle 
which  was  fought  there  between  the  fleets  of 
ttie  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Persians,  when 
Xenes  invaded  Attica.  The  enemy's  ships 
amounted  to  above  2000,  and  those  of  the  Fe- 
lopoonesians,  to  about  380  sail.  In  this  en- 
gagement, which  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, B.  C  480,  the  Greeks  lost  40  ships,  and 
the  Persians  about  200,  besides  an  immense 
Dumber  which  were  taken,  with  all  the  amniu- 
Dition  they  contained.  The  island  of  Salamis 
was  anciently  called  Sciros  Cychriay  or  Cen 
iAria^  and  its  bay  the  gulf  of  Engu  It  is  said 
that  Xenes  attempted  to  join  it  to  tne  continent 
Tencer  and  Ajax,  who  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
were  natives  of  Salamis.  Strab.  2  — Herodot, 
8,  c.  56,  &c.— Plitf.  fy  C.  A*<p  in  Them  &c. 
—Diod.  4,r-^V(d.  Mitx.  5,  c.  S.— Pons.  l,c. 
S5,  &c.-i-«Wffa,  2,  c.  7.--Ltiean.  5»  ?.  109.— 
8U.  14,  v.  28S. 

SXlImis,  or  SalXmiva,  a  town  at  the  east 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by  Teucer, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island  Salamis, 
iVom  which  he  had  been  banished  about  1270 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  epithets  ofambigua  and  alUra 
were  applied  to  it,  as  the  mother  country  was 
also  called  vera,  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  His 
descendants  continued  masters  of  the  town  for 
above  800  years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and  called 
Contltmlia.  StrtA.  9.— Aeredof.  8,  c.  94,  ^.— 


fkmt  1,  •&  1,  ▼.  2 1— ^Pirftrt.  I ,  c  1.     £jMWi« 

S,  V.  )8S. 

SiLiFiA,  or  SiLlnjB,  DOW  Sfl^w,  a  town  of 
.\puiia,  where  Annibal  retired  alter  tlw  battle 
of  Caanac,  and  where  be  devoted  hiaMeif  le 
lieentioos  pteamre,  focRetfal  of  his  fanw,  and 
of  the  interests  of  his  couotiy.  It  was  taken 
frofn  the  Cartbaginian  general  by  Moieellos. 
Some  ffemains  of  this  place  may  be  traeed  near 
a  lake  called  SaUipma  Palus,  oow  uMd  far 
making  salt,  which,  from  the  sitoaiMHi  aear  the 
sea,  is  easily  conveyed  by  snail  boats  to  ibip 
of  superior  burden.  Lman,  6,  t.  377 — FtL 
Max.  S,  c.  B.^PUn,  S,  c.  U. 

SalIda,  a  town  of  Africa  propria,  tafceo  by 
Scipio.     U9,  29,  e.  S4,  lu. 

SALAaiA,  a  street  and  gale  at  Rooae,  whiA 
led  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabmes  It 
received  the  name  of  Salaria,  beewae  salt, 
(aal,)  was  generally  eooveyed  to 

way.     JUart.  4.  ep,  64. ^A 

Sagarins,  was  built   four   mile 

tbroui^  the  Salariaa  gate  on  the  rhrer  idiasa. 

Salassi,  a  people  of  Cisslpsae  Gaai,  whs 
were  in  continual  war  with  the  Rofaaaa.  Th^ 
eat  off  10,000  Romaas  onder  Appws  Claudias, 

A.  U.  C.  610,  and  were  sooa  aller  defeaicd, 
and  at  last  totally  subdued  and  aofd  as  slaves 
by  Augustus.  Their  coaatiy.  now  called  Pal 
DVfoiDila.  afters  colony  settled  there,  aiid  call- 
ed Avgv»ta  Pretoria,  was  stinate  in  a  valley 
between  the  Alp^  GraisB  and  Peaaiascor  Great 
and  Little  St  Bernard.  lis.  21,  e.  36.-— Pica. 
S,  c.  17— SlTflfr.  4. 

SALBiim,  a  poet  of  great  aMrit  ia  the-a^  af 
Doroitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty,  tbongb  ben 
of  illustrious  parents,  and  distingaiahed  by  pa- 
rity of  manners  and  integrity  of  ouad.  jiw. 
7,  r.  80.— Quim.  10,  e.  1. 

Salkni,  a  people  of  Spain.    Jteia,  5,  c  1. 

SalbntIni,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apaiia, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Calabna.  Tbair  duef 
towns  were  Brundusium,  Tarpatam,  aad  Hy^ 
druntum.  Ital.  8,  v.  579. — Fwg.  ,£».  S,  t. 
400.— Pairv.  de  JL  R.  I,  e.  24.~fifr«*  6.— 
«/tfcia,  2,  c.  4.  . 

Salbrnitii,  now  Salemoy  a  Iowa  of  the  Fi- 
centini,  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Tyrrhene  sea,  south 
of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical  sehool 
in  the  lower  ages  Pitn.  13,  c.  S.'—Xir.  34, 
c.  45.— Litean.  2,  v.  425.— Palrrc.  l,c.  15  — 
Horat.  1,  ep   15. 

Saloanbus,  or  Salganba,  a  town  of  Boolia, 
on  the  Euripus      Lit).  35,  c  37,  flc^ 

tiALiA,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Priieatiai 
was  bom.    Mela 

Salica,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Saui,  a  college  of  priests  at  Room  imtitatel 
in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  Niaaa,  to 
take  care  of  the  sacrrd  shields  called  Asic^ii. 

B.  C.  709.  [Fid.  Ancyle.]  They  were  twehe 
in  number,  tbe  three  elders  among  these  M 
the  soperintendanre  of  all  the  rest;  ue  firrt  wsi 
called  proestti,  the  aerood  safes,  aad  the  thad 
nuigiBtrr.  Their  number  was  afterwards  dovbM 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  aAer  he  had  obtaiBed  a 
victory  over  the  Pidenates,  ia  eoaseqaence  af  a 
vow  which  be  bad  made  to  Mara.  Tbe  SaSi 
were  all  of  patrieian  familiea,  and  Ibe  office  w» 
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reiybMowtMe.  t^e  fint  of  Mareh  wm  fte 
lay  OD  whicb  the  Sslii  observed  their  festivals 
ID  boDour  of  Man.  They  were  geoerally  drest- 
Bd  ID  a  short  scarlet  toaic,  of  which  oyly  the 
edges  were  seeo;  they  wore  a  large  purple  co- 
loured belt  about  the  waist,  which  was  fasteoed 
vith  brass  buckles.  They  bad  oo  their  heads 
round  boonets  with  two  corners  staodiog  up,  and 
they  wore  ia  their  right  baod  a  small  rod,  and 
ID  tbeir  left  a  small  bucklhr.  In  the  observa- 
tion of  their  solemnity  they  first  offered  sacri- 
Sces,  and  afterwards  went  through  the  streets 
lancing  in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all  to- 
gether, or  at  other  times  separately,  while 
nusical  instruments  were  playing  before  them. 
They  placed  their  body  in  different  attitudes, 
iud  struck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  they 
leld  in  their  hands.  They  also  sung  hymns  in 
lonour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of  Mars,  Juno, 
V^enus,  and  Minerva,  and  they  were  accompa- 
lied  in  the  chorus  by  a  certain  number  of  vir- 
gins, habited  like  themselves,  and  called  Salia 
The  Salii  instituted  by  Numa  were  called  PaU- 
Unit  in  contradistinction  from  the  others,  be- 
cause they  lived  on  mount  Palatiue,  and  offered 
iieir  sacrifices  there.  Those  that  were  added 
>y  Tullus  were  called  ColHm^  *3gofuUes,  or 
Quiruuilef,  from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
where  they  had  fixed  their  residence  Their 
lame  seems  to  have  been  derived  a  aaliendo^  or 
ioUandOf  because,  during  (heir  festivals,  it  was 
;>articularly  requisite  that  they  should  leap  and 
lance.  Their  feasts  and  entertainments  were 
iDCommonly  rich  and  sumptuous,  whence  dape$ 
uUiwrei  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  repasts 
IB  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  It  was  usual 
imong  the  Romans  when  they  declared  war,  for 
the  Salii  to  shake  their  shields  with  great  vio- 
lence, as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  Mars  to  come 
io  their  assistance.  lie.  1,  c  20. — Varro.  de 
L.  L  4,  c.  I6.~0vid  FoA.  3,  v  381.— IKo- 
^.  3.— F/or.   1,  c.  2.  &c.— Fif^  Mn,  8,  v. 

285 A  natioo  of  Gtermany  who  invaded 

Graul,  and  were  conquered  by  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian.   Amm.  Mtar.  17. 

Salinator,  a  surname  common  to  the  family 
)f  the  Livii,  and  otheti. 

Sauus,  an  Acarnanian  at  the  games  exhi- 
bited by  ^neas  in  Sicily,  and  killed  in  the  wars 
pvith  Tumos.  It  ia  said  by  some  that  he  taught 
the  Latins  those  ceremonies,  accompanied  with 
lancing,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name  in  the 
ippellation  of  the  Salii.  Virg,  .ffin.  6,  v.  298, 
I.  10,  V.  763. 

Cuspgs  Sallustius,  a  Latin  historian  bom 
it  .\mitemum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
Ue  received  his  education  at  Rome,  and  made 
tiimself  known  as  a  public  magistrate  in  the  of- 
Sce  of  quaestor  and  consul.  His  licentiousness 
wd  the  depravity  of  his  manners,  however,  did 
act  escape  the  censure  of  the  age,  and  Sallust 
was  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a  senator, 
B.  C.  60.  His  amour  with  Fausta,  the  daush- 
ter  of  Sylla,  was  a  strong  proof  of  his  de- 
bauchery; and  Milo,  the  husband,  who  disco- 
vered the  adulterer  in  his  house,  revenged  the 
rioience  offered  to  his  bed,  by  beating  him  with 
itripes,  and  selling  him  his  liberty  at  a  high 
)rice.    A  contiooation  of  ezhntTagaace  coidd 


not  long  be  npported  by  (he  income  of  BaUmt^ 
but  he  extricated  himself  from  all  difficulties  by 
embracing  the  cause  of  .Csesar.  He  was  re- 
stored to  the  rank  of  senator,  and  made  go- 
vernor of  Nnmidia.  in  the  administration  of 
his  province  Sallust  behaved  with  unusual  ty- 
ranny; he  enriched  himself  by  plundering  the 
\fricans,  and  at  his  return  to  Rome  he  built 
himself  a  magnificent  house,  and  bought  gar- 
dens, which  from  their  delightful  and  pleasant 
situation,  still  preserve  the  name  of  the  gardens 
of  Sallust.  He  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero;  and  from  this  circumstancCi 
according  to  some,  arose  an  immortal  hatred 
between  the  historian  and  the  orator.  Sallust 
died  in  the  6l9t  year  of  his  age,  36  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  As  a  writer  he  is  pe- 
culiarly distinguished.  He  had  composed  a 
history  of  Rome,  but  nothing  remains  of  it  ex- 
cept a  few  fragments,  and  his  only  compositioiii 
extant  are  his  history  of  Catiline^s  conspiracyi 
and  of  the  wars  of  Jugurtba  king  of  Numidia. 
In  these  celebrated  works  the  author  is  greatly 
commended  for  h»  elegance,  the  vigour  and 
animation  of  his  sentences;  he  every  where  dis- 
plays a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  paints  with  a  masterly  hand  the 
causes  thai  g^ve  rise  to  the  great  events  which 
he  relates.  No  one  was  belter  acquainted  with 
the  vices  that  prevailed  in  the  capital  of  Italy,  . 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  more  severe 
against  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  the  failings 
of  which  he  himself  was  guilty  in  the  eyes  of 
.the  world.  His  descriptions  are  elegantlv  cor- 
rect, and  his  harangues  are  nervous  and  ani- 
mated, and  w^ll  suiting  the  character  and  the 
different  pursuits  of  the  great  men  in  whose 
month  they  are  placed.  The  historian,  how- 
ever, is  blamed  for  tedious  and  insipid  exor- 
diums, which  often  disgust  the  reader  without 
improving  him;  his  affectation  of  old  and  obso- 
lete words  and  phrases  is  also  censured,  and 
particularly  his  unwarrantable  partiality  in  some 
of  his  narrations.  Though  faithful  in  every 
other  respect,  he  has  not  painted  the  character 
of  Cicero  with  all  the  fidelity  and  accuracy 
which  the  reader  claims  from  the  historian; 
and  in  passing  in  silence  over  many  actiont 
which  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the  first ' 
husband  of  Terentia,  the  rival  of  Cicero  has 
disgraced  himself,  and  rendered  his  composi- 
tions less  authentic.  There  are  two  orations 
or  epistles  to  Caesar,  concerning  the  regulations 
of  the  sta^e,  attributed  to  him,  as  also  an  ora- 
tion against  Cicero,  whose  authenticity  some  of 
the  moderns  have  disputed.  The^best  editions 
of  Sallust,  are  those  of  Haverkamp,  2  vols.  4to. 
Amst  1742;  and  of  Edinburgh,  12mo.  1765. 
QutnH/.  10,  c.  1— SiMt.  de  Gram,  in  Caa. — 

Mattial.  14,  ep.  191. A  nephew  of  thehia* 

torian,  by  whom  he  was  adopted.  He  imita- 
ted the  moderation  of  Mascenas,  and  remained 
satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight, 
when  he  could  have  made  himself  powerful  by 
the  favours  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was 
very  effeminate  and  luxurious  Horace  dedicap 
ted  2,  od  2,  to  him.     Toci/.  Ann.   1.— P/m. 

34,  c Secondus    Promotus,   a  native   of 

Gaol,  Tery  intimate  with  the  emperor  Jolian. 
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He  if  ramsiinMe  for  hH  integrity,  tmi  Hw 
lonndneM  of  bis  eoumelt.  JuHtD  made  bim 
prei'ect  of  Gaol.  Thert  is  also  another  Satla^t, 
ealled  SecwnduBj  whom  some  hare  iojproperly 
confounded  with  Promotus.  Seeandus  was  also 
one  of  Jallan's  favourites,  and  was  made  by  him 
prefect  of  the  east  He  conctHated  the  good 
graces  of  the  Romans  by  the  parity  of  bis 
morals,  bis  fondness  for  discipline,  and  his  reli* 
gioos  principles.  After  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror Jovian,  he  was  universally  named  by  the 
oflloers  of  the  Roman  empire  to  succeed  on  the 
imperial  throne*,  but  be  refused  (his  great 
fbough  dangerous  honour,  and  pleaded  infirmi- 
ties of  body  and  old  age.  The  Romans  wished 
upon  this  to  invest  his  son  with  the  imperial 
purple,  hut  Secundus  opposed  it,  and  observed 
that  be  was  too  young  to  support  the  dignity. 
«- — A  prafect  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Valeo- 

tinian. An  officer  in  Britain. 

SalmXcis,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Hall- 
camassus,  which  rendered  effeminate  ail  those 
who  drank  of  its  waters.  It  was  there  that 
Hermaphroditus  changed  his  sex,  though  he 
ftill  retained  the  characteristics  of  his  own. 
(hid.  Met.  4,  v.  t85,  I.  15,  v.  S19.— fTjigin. 
fab.  211  — AsftM  de  F.Jig. 

Salmantica,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Sola" 
manea. 

Salmonr,  a  town  of  Ells  in  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  fountain,  from  which  the  Enipeos  takes 
its  source,  and  falls  into  the  Alpheus,  about  40 
stadia  from  Oljrmpta,  which  on  account  of  that 
Is  called  StUmonis.     Ovid.  S,  ,Smor.  el.  6,  v. 

43. A  promontory  at  the  cast  of  Crete. 

Dionifs.  5. 

Salmoneus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  ^olus 
and  Enarelte,  wbo  married  Alcidice,  by  whom 
he  had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god, 
and  to  receive  divine  honours  from  his  subjects; 
therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he  used  to 
drive  his  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge,  and 
darted  burning  torches  on  every  side,  as  if  to 
imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  provoked 
Jupiter.  Salmoneus  was  struck  with  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  placed  in  the  infernal  regions  near 
bis  brother  Sisyphus.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v. 
S95.-^poUod.  1,  c.  9.— H»gin.  fab.  60.~ 
Diod.  4 — Virg  Mn.  6,  v.  686. 

Salmonis,  a  name  given  to  Olympia.     Vid. 
SalmoDC. Tbe  patronymic  of  Tryo,  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoneus.     Ovid.  Am.  S,  el.  6,  v.  43. 
Salhus,  (tin/u)  a  town  of  Asia  near  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Alexander  saw  a  theatrical 
representation.    Diod.  17. 
Salutdessus,  a  bay  on  the  Enxine  sea. 
Salo,  now  XaUnVt  a  river  in  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Iberus.    Mart.  10,  ep.  20. 

Salodurum,  now  Soleure,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii. 

Salome,  a  queen  of  Judxa.  This  name  was 
eommon  to  some  of  tbe  princesses  in  the  family 
of  Herod,  &c. 

Salon,  a  country  of  Bithynia. 
Salona,  or  Salokjb,  a  town  of  Dalmafia, 
about  10  miles  distant  fVom  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  conquered  by  Pollio,  who  on  that  ac- 
count called  his  son  Saloninus,  in  honour  of 
the  victory.    It  was  the  oatiTe  place  of  the  em- 


peror Diadwiu,  simI  fae  retired  lliere  te  cejif 
peace  and  tranquiUilyf  afler  be  bed  sMicatcd 
the  imperial  purple,  and  built  e  atately  palace, 
the  ruins  of  which,  were  still  seen  in  tbe  16th 
centmy.  A  small  village  of  (he  seoM  Bame 
preserves  the  traces  of  itn  fkllen  g^endeer. 
Near  is  Spatatro.  Lue&n,  4,  t.  404.— Oct. 
BeL  Civ,  9.^Melm,  2,  c.  3. 

Salonika,  a  celebrated  mafroo  who  ma^ 
ried  tbe  emperor  Gallienni,  and  distingaislied 
herself  by  her  private  as  well  as  paMie  rinaci. 
She  was  a  patroness  of  all  tbe  fine  erta,  and  tt> 
her  clemency,  mildness,  and  beoevoJeoce, 
Rome  was  indebted  some  thne  for  her  peace 
and  prosperity.  She  accompanied  brr  bmbaod 
in  some  of  his  ezpedttioos,  and  oAen  eafJedhia 
away  from  the  pursuits  of  pleasere  to  make 
war  against  the  enemies  of  Rsme.  Sbe  was 
put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  tbe  conspirators, 
who  also  assassinated  her  husband  and  family 
about  the  year  ^^68  of  tbe  Chrittiaa  era. 

SALONiNts,  a  son  of  Astaios  Pollio.  He  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  conqnest  of  SaJoae 
by  bis  father.  Some  suppose  that  be  is  fbe  he- 
ro of  Virgil^  fourth  eclogue,  in  whieh  the  re- 
turn of  the  golden  age  is  so  warmly  and  faeaoli- 

fully  anticipated. P.  LieiBius  (knirltas,  a 

son  of  Gallienus,  try  Solonina,  sent  into  Ganl, 
there  to  be  taught  tbe  art  of  war.  He  re- 
mained there  some  time,  till  tbe  i 
humius  arose  and  proclaimed  himself  i 
Saloninus  was  upon  this  delivered  ap  to  his 
enemy,  and  put  to  death  in  the  lOlb  year  of 
his  age< 

SALOKnrs,  a  friend  of  Cato  the  ceoaor.  Tie 
daughter  of  Censorius  married  Saiotnoa  in  his 

old  a^e.     Plui. A  tribune  and  eeBtarioa  of 

the  Roman  army  hated  by  the  populace  Ibr  bis 
strictness. 

Salpis,  a  colony  of  Etraria,  whose  fababif- 
ants  are  called  Sa^nnlea.    liv.  5,  c.  31. 
Salsvm,  a  river  in  Spain      Ckc*. 
Salvian,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  5tb  eea- 
tury,  of  whose  works  the  best  editioa  is  tbe 
12mo.  Paris,  1684. 

Salvidienhs,  an  officer  of  tbe  amy  af 
Augustus.     He  was  betrayed  by  Aatoay,  and 

put  to  death. A  Latin  writer  ia  tbe  i^  of 

the  emperor  Probus. 

Salvius,  a  flute  player  sainted  biag  by  the 
rebellious  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Marias. 
He  maintained  for  some  time  war  agaiaat  fbe 
Romans.-; — A  nepbew  of  the  eraperar  OAia. 

A  friend  of  Pompey. A  mu  pat  to 

death  by  Domitian. A  freed  nan  of  Atti- 

ctts.     Cic.ad  Die.  c  11. Aaotber  of  te 

sons  of  Hortensius.     Id. 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rooae,  we^ 
shipped  by  the  Greeks  under  the  naoM  of  Hy- 
gieia:    Liv.  9  and  10. 

Saltes,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  tbm  Bbeae. 
Lit).  6,  c.  34  and  36, 1   Sl,c.  26. 

Sah&ra,  a  river  of  Gaol,  now  called  lit 
Sommey  which  falls  into  the  Britidi  dnaad 
near  Abbeville. 

Samaria,  a  city  and  country  of  FalesliBe, 
fkmoQs  in  sacred  histoiy.  The  lobabitaais, 
called  Samaritans,  were  composed  of  Hea- 
thens and  rebelHoos  Jews,  aod  on  bftfo^g  a 
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temple  bofli  Umm  After  the  fim  of  tiiat  «r  J»> 
nulem,  a  lasUiig  eonity  wrote  betweeD  the 
people  of  Jadca  mmI  of  SaiMria,  to  thai  no 
intercoiine  took  place  between  the  two  coon- 
triet,  and  the  name  of  Samaritan  became  a 
word  of  reproach,  and  aa  if  it  were  a  curie. 

Samarobriva,  a  town  of  Gaol,  now  .^mtem, 
in  Hicardy. 

^AMBVLoa,  a  mountain  near  Meaopotamia, 
where  Uerculea  was  worshipped.  TadL  A, 
12,  c.  IS. 

Sambui,  an  Indian  king  defeated  by  Alex- 
ander    /Mod  n ^A  river  of  India. 

Same,  or  Samos,  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea  near  Ithaca,  called  also  CephalUwia,  Virg, 
JEn.  3,  T»  271. 
Samia,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Maeander. 

Petis.  7,  c.  4 A  sorname  of  Juno,  because 

she  was  worshipped  at  Samoa. 
Samnit^r,  or  Amnitjb,  a  people  of  Gaul. 
Samnitrb,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 
the  country  situate  between  Picenum,  Cam- 
pania, Apulia,  and  ancient  Latin ra.  They  dia^ 
tinguishcld  themselves  by  their  implacable  ha- 
tred against  the  Romans,  in  the  first  ages  of 
that  empire,  till  they  were  at  last  totally  extir- 
pated, B.  C.  272,  afier  a  war  of  II  jfears. 
Their  chief  town  was  called  Samniom  or  Sam- 
Dia.  Leo.  1,  kc.>-F(or.  1,  c.  Id,  fiu:.  I.  S,  e. 
IS.'Slrob.  5.— LtieM.  i.-^Eivitn/p.  2. 

Samniom,  a  town  and  part  of  Italy  inhabited 
by  tlie  Samniies.     VU,  Samnites. 

Samocbokites,  a  small  lake  of  Palestine. 
Samokium,  a  promontory  of  Crete. 
Samos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
a  narrow  strait,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name, 
btrilt  B  C.  986.  It  is  about  87  miles  in  cti^ 
cumferenoe,  and  is  famous  for  the  birth  of  Py- 
thagoras It  has  been  anciently  called  Poartht' 
fiia,  ^nlhtmwNi^  Siepkane,  MelampkyUvs,  Jin- 
ihemvay  Cyptrissia,  and  Dryusm,  It  was  first  in 
the  possession  of  the  Leieges,  and  afterwards  of 
the  looiaos.  The  people  of  the  Samos  were  at 
first  governed  by  kings,  and  afkerwards  the  form 
of  tkeir  government  became  democratical  and 
oligarchical.  Samos  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
aitaation  under  Polycrates,  who  had  made  him- 
aelf  absolute  there.  The  Samians  assisted  the 
Greeks  against  (he  Persians  when  Xerxes  in- 
TRded  Europe,  and  were  reduced  under  the  pow- 
er of  Athens  after  a  revolt,  by  Pericles,  B.  C. 
441.  They  were  aAerwarda  eobdned  by  Eu- 
meoes,  king  of  Peigamns,  and  were  restored  to 
their  ancient  liberty  by  Augustus.  Under  Ves- 
pasian, Samos  bec|me  a  Roman  province  Juno 
waa  held  in  tue  greatest  veneration  there;  her 
temple  was  uncommonly  magnificent,  and  it  vras 
even  said  that  the  goddess  had  been  bom  there 
under  a  willow  tree,  on  the  bauus  of  the  Imbra- 
SOS.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Paus.  7,  c.  2  and  4. — 
PltU.  in  Per.-^Piin.  6,  c.  SI.— Ftiy.  JEn.  1, 

▼.  SO. — Thutyd, The  islands  of  Samothrace 

and  Cephallenia,  were  also  known  by  the  name 
of  Samos. 

SamosXta,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  Eo- 
pbratea,  below  mount  Taurus,  where  Lucian 
was  born. 
SamothrIcr,  or  SamotbracUi  an  itltnd  in 


the  Mgna  mr,  opposite  the  month  of  the  He^ 
brus,  00  ihe  coast  of  Thrace,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  32  miles.  It  was  known  by  the 
ancient  names  of  Lencosta,  .Afeiiitt,  EUclrimf 
Leitconui,  and  Dardtmia,  It  was  afterwards 
called  Samos,  and  distinguished  from  the  Samoa 
which  ties  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  by  the  epithet 
of  Thracum,  or  by  the  name  of  Samothrace.  It 
is  about  S8  miles  in  circumference,  according  to 
Pliny,  or  only  20  according  to  modern  travel- 
lers.  The  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Sa- 
mothrace is  uukuowo.  Some,  however,  suppose 
that  they  were  Thracians,  and  that  the  place 
was  aAerwards  peopled  by  the  colonies  of  the 
Pelasgians,  Samians,  and  rboBoiciaus.  Samo- 
thrace is  famous  for  a  deluge  which  inundated 
the  country,  and  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
highest  mountains.  This  inundation,  which  hap- 
pened before  the  age  of  the  Argonauts,  was  ow^ 
ing  to  the  sudden  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine,  whicn  the  ancients  considered  merely 
as  a  lake.  The  Samothracians  were  very  reli- 
gious; and  as  all  mysteries  were  supposed  to 
have  taken  their  origin  there,  the  island  receiv- 
ed the  surname  of  satred,  and  was  a  safe  and 
inviolable  asylum  to  all  fugitives  and  crimmals. 
The  island  was  originally  governed  by  kings, 
but  afterwards  the  government  became  demo- 
cratical. It  enjoyed  alt  its  rights  and  immuni- 
ties under  the  Romans  till  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, who  reduced  it  with  the  rest  ^  the  islands 
in  the  A^an  into  Aie  form  of  a  province.  PUn, 
4,  c.  12 — Strdb,  10.— f/erod.  7,  c.  1U8,  fcc— 
Virg  J^n.  7,  V.  208.— ^ete,  2,  c.  7— Paw. 
7,  c  4.^Flor.  2,  c.  12. 

Sauits,  a  son  of  Ancxus  and  Samia,  grandson 
of  Neptune.     Paw.  7,  c.  4. 

Sana,  a  town  of  mount  Atbos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey  the* 
sea.     * 

Sanaos,  a  town  of  Phrygia.    Strab, 

Sanchoniathom,  a  Piioenician  historian  bom 
at  Ber}'tus,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre.  He 
flourished  a  few  years  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  wrote,  in  the  language  of  bis  conntiy,  an 
history  in  nine  books,  in  which  be  amply  treated 
of  the  theology  and  antiquities  of  Pboeuicia,  and 
the  neighbouriDg  places.  It  was  compiled  from 
the  various  records  found  in  cities,  and  the  an- 
nalt  which  were  usually  kept  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods  among  the  ancients.  This  btstoi'y  waa 
translated  into  Greek  by  Philo,  a  native  of 
Byblus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Adrian.  Some  few  fragments  of  this  Greek 
translation  are  extant.  Some,  however,  suppose 
them  to  be  spurious,  while  others  contend  that 
they  are  true  and  authentic. 

Sakcos,  Samgos,  or  Samctus,  a  deitv  of  the 
Sabinea,  introduced  among  the  gods  of  Rome 
under  the  name  of  £>ius  Fidtuf.  According  to 
some,  Saocus  was  father  to  Sabus,  or  Sabinus, 
the  first  king  of  the  Sabmes.  Hal,  8,  v.  421.— 
Forro.  ds  L.  L,  4,  c.  10.— Oci4/.  Fast.  6,  v. 
21S. 

Savdacb,  a  sister  of  Xerxes. 

Samdaliotu,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  sandal.    Plin,  3,  c.  7. 

Savdaliom,  a  small  island  of  the  ^geao^ 
near  Lesboa ^A  port  of  Pisidia.    Strvlb, 
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SAiTOANit,  a  LyditD  who  adriMd  CroBMs  not 
to  make  war  agaioit  the  Penitns. 

Sakdanus,  a  river  of  Thrace  near  Palleoe. 

SAMDaocuTTUs,  ao  lodiao  of  a  raeao  ongio. 
His  impertiDence  to  Alexander  was  the  begin- 
niug  of  bis  greatDesi;  the  conqueror  uideretJ  him 
to  be  seised,  but  Saadrocotius  fled  away,  and 
at  last  dropped  down  orerwheJmed  with  fatigue. 
As  he  slept  on  tEe  ground  a  liou  came  to  him 
and  gently  licked  the  sweat  from  his  face.  This 
tmconimou  lameness  of  the  animal  appeared  su- 
pemaiural  to  Sandrocottus,  and  raised  his  am- 
bition. He  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  and  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  he  made  himself  master 
of  a  part  of  the  coonb^  which  was  in  the  hands 
OfSeleucut.  JusHn  16,  c.  4. 

Save,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

SahoIla,  a  town  of  India  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander.   JirriaiL  6. 

Sang^rius,  or  Sangaris,  a  rirer  of  Phiygia, 
rising  iu  mooot  Diadymus,  and  falling  into  the 
Euxine.  The  daughter  of  the  Sangarius  became 
preguant  of  Altcs  only  from  gathering  the 
Doughs  of  an  almond  tree  on  the  bankn  of  the 
river.  Hecuba,  according  to  some,  was  daugh- 
ter of  this  river.  Some  of  the  poets  call  it  Sa- 
nns  Ovid,  es  Poni.  4,  el.  10.  Cimidim  in 
Eulrep,  S  —Paw.  7,  c.  11. 

Sanouinius,  a  man  condemned  for  ill  lan- 
guage, Nx.     Tacit  Ann*  6,  c.  1. 

SAHNTaiON,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens.  He 
composed  many  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  called  lo,  and  another  Danae.    Mkm,  9. 

SamtSnks,  and  SANxttNiB,  now  Sainionge^  a 
people  with  a  town  of  the  saiiie  name  in  Gaul. 
Lucrni.  1,  V  A2t,^M«rtwL  3,  ep.  06. 

Saon,  an  historian.  Dion.  Hat  ^— A  man 
who  first  discovered  the  oracle  of  Tropbonius. 
PcMS.  9,  e.  40. 

SAPiEi,  or  Saphai,  a  people  of  Thrace,  call- 
ed also  SinUi.     Ovid  Fati.  I,  v   389. 

SAPiaxNE,  an  island  of  the  Arabic  gulf.  J*Hn. 
6,  c.  29. 

Safu,  now  Smfio,  a  river  of  Gaul  Ci»padana, 
lUling  into  the  Adriatic.     Lmon.  2,  v.  406. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  bis 
father  Artaxerxes  about  the  2S8ib  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious, 
Sapor  wished  to  increase  his  paternal  dominions 
by  conquest;  and  as  the  indolence  of  lUe  empe- 
rors of  Rome  seemed  favourable  to  his  views, 
he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Ctiicia;  and  he  might  have  become 
master  of  all  Asia,  if  Odeoatus  had  not  slopped 
his  progress.  If  Gordian  attempted  to  repel  him, 
his  effiirts  were  weak,  and  Philip,  who  succeed- 
ed him  on  the  imperial  throne,  bought  the  peace 
of  Sapor  with  money.  Valerian,  wbo  was  af- 
terwards invested  with  the  purple,  marched 
against  the  Persian  monarch,  but  he  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner.  Odenatus  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a  captive  in 
the  bands  of  Sapor,  than  be  attempted  to  release 
him  by  force  of  arms.  The  forces  of  Persia 
were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives  and  the  treasures 
of  rtie  monarch  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  con- 
queror, and  Odenatus  penetrated,  with  little  op- 
position, into  the  ver)  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
Sapor,  MOD  after  thii  defeat,  was  amawioated 


by  hH  tobjeeli,  A.  D.  f  TS,  after  m  reiga  of  9£ 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  aoo,  called 
Uormisdas.  MmttUin^  &c— — The  Sd  of  that 
name  succeeded  his  father  Uormisdas 'on  the 
throne  of  Persia.  He  was  aa  great  as  bis  aa* 
cesior  of  the  same  name;  and  by  aaderlakjag 
a  war  against  the  Romans,  be  atteaspted  to  en- 
large his  dominions,  and  to  add  the  provinces 
on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  bis  empire.  His 
victories  alarmed  the  Roman  emperors,  and  Ju- 
lian would  have  perhaps  seised  hiiu  in  the  capi- 
tal of  his  dominions,  if  he  bad  not  received  i 
mortal  wound.  Joriaa,  who  sucoeeded  Joiiaa, 
made  peace  with  Sapor;  bat  the  mooarch,  al- 
ways restless  and  indefatigaidc,  leaeweo  hos- 
tilities, invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  the  em- 
peror Valens.  Sapor  died  A  D.  308,  aAer  a 
reign  of  10  years,  in  which  he  had  often  been 
the  s|>ort  of  fortune.  He  was  succeeded  bj  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  Artaxerxes  by  Sapor  the  third,  a 
prince  who  died  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  A 
D  S89,  in  the  age  of  Theodosiaa  the  Great 
Jituteelitn^  &c. 

Sappho,  or  Sapho,  eelebrated  for  her  bcaalf, 
her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amoroos  disposition, 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  ahoal  600 
years  before  Christ.  Her  father's  name,  a^ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  was  Scaaaandroeymoa, 
or,  according  to  others,  Symoo,  or  Semos,  or 
Etarchtts,  a^  her  mother*8  name  was  Cleis. 
Her  tender  passions  were  so  riolent,  that  some 
have  represented  her  attachments  with  three  of 
her  female  companions,  Telesiphe,  Anhts,  and 
Megara,  as  criminal,  and  on  that  accouaL,  have 
given  her  the  surname  of  Tribes.  Shecaoreived 
sorb  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  Miiylene, 
that  upon  his  refusal  to  gratify  her  desires,  she 
Uirrw  herself  into  the  sea  from  aMwat  Lcacas. 
She  bad  composed  nine  books  la  Ijrie  verses, 
besides  epigrams,  elegies,  &c  Of  uU  these 
compositions,  nothing  now  rerasias  bat  two  fra^ 
menu,  whose  uncommon  sweetneai  aad  ele- 
gance  show  bow  meritoriously  the  praises  of  the 
ancients  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  poetess  wbo 
for  the  sublimity  of  her  genius  was  called  the 
tonth  Muse.  Her  compositions  were  all  eitaat 
in  the  age  of  Horace.  The  Lesbians  were  sa 
sensible  of  the  merits  of  Sappho,  that  after  her 
death  they  paid  her  divine  boooors,  aad  raised 
her  temples  and  altars,  and  stomped  Ibdr  om- 
ney  with  her  image-  The  poetess  has  facta  oear 
sured  for  writing  with  that  liceotioaaacas  aad 
freedom  which  so  much  disgraced  her  ekacacter 
as  a  woman.  The  Sapphic  verse  has  lieeii  call- 
ed after  her  name.  Ovid,  Hermd.  I&.  Tritf.2, 
v.365.-.Horat.2.  Od.  IS.— Hrrodot.  S,  e.  1S5. 
— Stal.  5  Sy/v  S,  V.  165.-^£<iafi.  F.  H.  li, 
c  18and29.— P/ta.  22,  c.  8. 

Saptine,  a  daughter  of  Darios,  the  last  bag 
of  Persia,  ofiered  in  marriaga  to  Alexander. 

SAaACBNB,  part  of  Arabia  Petrea,  the  coaa- 
tiy  of  the  Saracens  who  embraced  the  religim 
of  IMahomet. 

SARACoai,  a  people  who  go  to  war  ndiag  <■ 
aues.  ^iaa.  V,  U.  12. 

Saranga,  a  people  near  Cancasaa.  flU- 
6,  c  16. 

Saranobs,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  tha 
Hydnotes,  and  thence  iato  the  Indus. 
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SAaiPAMi,  ft  people  of  ColcUs.    Strdft. 

Sajupos,  a  saroame  of  Pittacut,  one  of  Uw 
seTeu  wise  men  of  Greece. 

Saraia,  a  fortified  piece  of  Meiopotaniia,  od 
the  Tigrii.    8tr^. 

SARAfFAOBt,  a  SOB  of  Phraetet  kiog  of  Par- 
thia,  lent  as  ao  hoitage  to  Augufttos,  kc   Sfrob. 

Saratdk,  nuw  the  Sour,  atxnw  of  Belgium 
falling  ioto  the  Motelle. 

SardakapIlus,  the  40th  and  last  king  of  As- 
syria, celebrated  for  his  luxury  and  «oluptui>ui- 
ness.  The  greatest  part  of  bis  time  was  spent 
in  the  eompany  of  his  etiouchs,  and  the  monarch 
generally  appealed  in  the  midst  of  his  cooca- 
bines.  disguised  iu  the  habit  of  a  female,  and 
Sfiiuning  wool  for  bis  amusement.  This  eflfbmi- 
oacy  irritated  his  officers;  Belesis  and  Arsaces 
conspired  against  him,  and  collected  a  numer- 
008  force  to  dethrone  him.  Sardanapalus  quit- 
ted bM  voluptuousoess  for  a  while,  and  appeared 
at  the. head  of  his  armies.  The  rebels  were 
defeated  in  three  snocet»ive  battles,  but  at  last 
Sardanapalus  was  beaten  and  besieged  io  the 
city  of  Ninus,  for  two  years.  When  be  despair- 
ed of  success,  he  burned  himself  in  his  palace 
with  his  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  all  his  tree- 
sores,  and  the  empire  of  Assyria  was  divided 
among  the  conspirators.  This  famous  event 
hap|>ened  B.  C.  820,  according  to  Eusebias;, 
though  Justin  and  others,  with  less  probability, 
place  tt  80  years  earlier.  Sardanapalus  was 
made  a  god  sifter  death.  Herodot.  S,  c.  160. — 
£Hod.  2,^Strab  U.— Cie.  Tiise.  6,  c.  S6. 

Saudi,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  Vid, 
Sardinia. 

Sardbs.     Vid.  Sardis. 

Sardinia,  the  greatest  island  in  (he  Medi- 
terranean after  Sicily,  is  situate  between  Italy 
and  Africa,  at  the  south  of  Corsica.  It  was 
originally  called*  SandaUoHs  or  ic/inuM,  from 
ita  resembling  the  human  foot,  (ix*^)  aod  it 
received  the  name  of  Sardinia  from  Sardos,  a 
ton  »f  Hercules,  who  settled  thire  with  a  colony 
which  be  had  brought  with  him  from  Libya. 
Other  colunies,  under  Aristeus,  Noraz,  and 
lolas,  also  settled  there.  The  Cathagioians 
were  long  masters  of  it,  and  were  dispossessed 
t>y  the  Romans  io  the  Punic  wars,  B.  C.  231. 
Some  call  it  with  Sicily,  one  of  the  granaries  of 
Rome.  The  air  was  very  unwholesome  though 
:be  soil  was  fertile  in  com,  in  wine,  and  oil. 
Keither  wolves  nor  serpents  are  found  in  Sar^ 
lioia,  nor  any  poisonous  herb,  except  one, 
rbicb,  when  eaten,  contracts  the  nerves,  and  is 
ittended  with  a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  the  fore- 
unner  of  death,  hence  riaus  Stfrdontciu,  or  Sar» 
Ums.  Cie*  Frnn,  7,  c  26  — Srrvius  ad  Virg. 
\  eel.  41. —  TacU.^nn.  2,  c.  86  —Mela,  3  c. 
'. — Strab,  S  and  6. — Cie  pro  Manil.  ad  Q. 
rat.  2,  ep,  3.— Pttn  3,  c.  7.— Poiw.  10,  c.  17. 
■^Varro.  Ue  R.  R—Val.  Max.  7,  c.  6. 

Saruica,  a  town  of  Thrace,,  at  the  north  of 
lount  HaeoQus. 

Sardis,  or  Sardbs,  now  Sarty  a  town  of  Asia 
fioor,  the  capital  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
(uate  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus,  on  the 
inks  of  the  Pactolus.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
any  sieges  it  sustained  against  the  Cimme- 
ins,  Peniani,  Medea,  MacedoniaDs,  lenians, 


and  Attiemaiii,  and  for  the  batUe  in  which, 
B.  C.  262,  Antiochos  Soter  was  defeated  bj 
Eunienes,  king  of  Pefgamus.  It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who 
ordi^red  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  fell  into  the  haodi 
of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  648,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  604.  which  uecame  the  cause 
of  the  invasion  of  Aitica  by  Darius.  J*l%U.  m 
Jitex,^Ovid.  Ma,  11,  v.  187,  162,  &c.— 
^txttb   IS— Herodot.  1,  c.  7,  &c. 

Sardonbs,  the  people  of  Ronssilon  in  France 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.     fUn.  3,  c.  4. 

Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  coloiqr 
to  Sardinia,  and  gave  it  his  name. 

Sarkpiita,  a  town  of  Phoenicia  between 
Tyre  and  Stdon,  now  Sarfand. 

SABiASTaa,  a  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, who  conspired  against  bis  father,  fce. 
Vol.  Max    9,c.  11. 

SaaiPBi,  moontains  at  the  east  of  the  Cb»- 
pian. 

SauiXtjb,  or  SavbomXtje,  the  inhabitants 
of  Samiatia.     Fsd.  Sarmatia. 

Sabmatia.  an  extensive  country  at  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  European  and 
Asiatic  The  European  was  bounded  by  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  Yistala 
on  the  west,  the  Jasygx  on  the  south,  and 
Tanais  on' the  east.  The  Asia|ic  was  bounded 
by  Hyrcania,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Eoxine  sea. 
The  former  containei  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Rwsia,  Poland^  LUhuania,  and  iMtU  tarUtrjf; 
and  the  tatter,  Qreai  Tartaryy  Ctrcasnif,  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  Sarmatiau 
were  a  savage  uncivilised  nation,  often  cov- 
founded  with  the  Scythians,  naturally  warlike, 
and  famous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  appear 
more  terrible  io  tlie  field  of  battle.  They  were 
well  known  for  their  lewdness,  and  they  passed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  by  the  name  of 
barbarians.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors  tbcy 
became  very  powerful,  they  distoried  the  peace 
of  Rome  by  their  frequent  incursions;  till  at 
last,  increased  by  the  savage  hordes  of  Scythia, 
under  the  barbarous  names  of  Huns,  Yandala, 
(joths,  Alans,  &c.  they  saccessfully  invaded 
and  mined  the  empire  in  the  3d  nod  4th  cen« 
turies  of  the  Christian  era.  They  generally 
lived  on  the  mountains  without  any  habitation, 
except  their  chariots,  whence  <hey  have  beeo 
called  Hanvaxobii;  they  lived  upon  plunder, 
and  fed  upon  milk  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
horses.     Strab  7,  &c.-~Jlfeia,  2,  c.  A.^fHod, 

2,—Flor.  4,  c    12  -—Ltican.  1,  &c Jv/e.  2.— 

(hid  Tmt.  3.&C 

SarmatIcum  Mare,  a  name  given  to  the 
Euxine  <iea,  bemuse  on  the  coast  at  Sarmatia. 
(hid.  4,  ex  Pont.  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

SAt^HBNTus,  a  scurrilous  person,  mentioned 
by  Horat   1,  Sat  6,  v.  66. 

Sarnius,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Hyrcania. 

Sarnvs,  a  river  of  Picenum,  dividing  it  from 
Campania,  and  falling  into  the  Tuscan  sea. 
Stai.  1,  Sylv,  2,  ▼.  266.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  738. 
Strtdt.  6. 

Saron,  a  king  of  Tnezene,  unusually  fond 
of  hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  sea, 
where  he  bad  swum  for  some  miles  in  pursuit 
of  a  stag.  He  was  made  a  sea-god  by  N^taoe, 
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ud  dirioe  honoon  were  ptid  to  bin  by  tint 
TrflBxeaians.  It  ww  cnstomerj  for  lailon  to 
ofier  bim  facrifices  before  tbr j  embarked.  That 
part  of  the  sea  where  be  was  drowned,  was 
called  Sartmcua  «mu»,  od  (be  coast  of  Acbaia 
near  the  isthnras  oC  Corinth.  Saroa  built  a 
temple  to  Diana  at  Troesene,  and  inttitated 
festivals  to  her  honour,  called  from  himself 
Sarooia.  Pant.  2,  c  SO.— Jtfela,  S,  c.  3. — 
Sirttb.S. 

SAftONlcus  Sinus,  now  the  gtUf  of  Emgiay 
a  bay  of  the  iEgean  sea,  lying  at  the  south  of 
Attica,  and  on  &e  north  of  tuSb  Peloponnesus. 
The  entrance  into  it  is  between  the  promontory 
of  Suoium  and  that  of  Seylleum.  Some  sap. 
pose  that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  its  name 
from  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from 
a  small  river  which  discharged  itself  on  the 
coast,  or  from  a' small  harbour  of  the  same 
name.  The  Saronic  bay  is  about  6t  miles  in 
circumference,  2S  miles  in  its  broadest,  and 
f  6  in  its  longest  part,  according  to  modern  cal- 
culation. 

SAariiMN,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Europe,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor.  He  banished  himself 
finm  Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
make  himself  king  in  preference  lo  his  elder 
brother  Minns,  and  he  retired  to  Caria,  where 
he  built  the  town  of  Miletus.  He  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  to  Rssist  Priam  again&t  the  Greeks, 
where  he  was  attended  by  his  friend  and  com- 

Kiion  Glaucus.  He  was  at  last  killed  by 
troclus,  after  he  had  made  a  great  slaughter 
•f  the  enemy,  and  hi«  botly  by  order  of  Jupiter 
was  conveyed  to  LyciK  by  Apollo,  where  his 
friends  and  relatious  paid  him  funeral  honours, 
•nd  raised  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his  valour. 
According  to  some  nnythologists,  the  brother  of 
king  Minos,  and  the  prince  who  assisted  Priam, 
W(  re  two  different  persons.  This  last  was  king 
ef  Lycia,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Loadamia,  the 
daughter  of  fielleropbon,  aod  lived  about  a 
liuadred  years  after  the  age  of  the  son  of 
Jturopa.   JlpoUod.  3,  c.  I. — Herodot.  ij  c.  17S. 

■^Slrab,    12 — Homer,  IL   16. A  son   of 

Neptune  killed  by  Hercules,  for  his 'barbarous 

treatment  of  stmngers K  learned  preceptor 

ef  CatD  at  Utica.     Pha,  in  Cat A  town  of 

Cilicia,  famous  for  a  temple  sarred  to  Apollo 

Mid  Diana. Also  a  promontory  of  the  same 

name  in  Cilicia,  beyond  which  Antiochus  was 
not  permitted  to  sail  by  a  treaty  of  peace  which 
he  had  made  with  the  Romans.     Liv-  38,  c 

38.— —Ale/a,   1,  c.   13. A  promontory  of 

Thrace. A  Syrian  general  who' flourished 

B.  C.  143. 

Sarra,  •  town  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  as 
T\pre.  it  receives  this  name  from  a  small 
•hell-fish  of  the  same  name,  which  was  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  whose  blood 
garments  were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epithet 
of  iarranvAy  so  often  applied  to  Tyrian  colours, 
as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of 
the  Tyriahs,  particularly  Carthage.  5ti.  6,  v. 
662,  I.  15,  V.  206.— rt;^.  G.  2,  v.  606.— 
Ftstui,  d€  V.ng. 

Sarrastbs,  a  people  of  Campania  on  the 
Samus,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  JEneaa. 
Virg.  wJBn.  7,  v.  738. 


Smmmw,  aUag  of  the  Cdte,  m Pmnnm fa 
his  leaning,  that  froas  bin  philoaophcn  sicre 
called  Smranidde.  Died.  6,  c.  9. 
Sars,  a  town  of  Spain,  sear  cape  Vinmtrtru 
SARshfA,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbna,  when 
the  poet  Plaotaa  was  bona.  Tlic  iahahiiBBla  ut 
called  Smnkttttes.  Martial,  9,  ep.  69.— -Plia. 
3,  c.  14— /tal. 9,  ▼.  492. 

Sarits,  a  river  of  Cappadaeia.-  lip.  S3,  c. 
41. 
Sasamda,  a  town  af  Caria.  INadL  14. 
Sabov,  an  island  at  the  enfraoea  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  lying  between  Brandoaiwaa  aad 
Anion  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  It  is  barren 
and  inhospitable.    Sirtib.  9— iaeea.  f  ,  t.  9S7, 

and  6,  v.  660.--;9ii.  A.  7,  v.  480 ^A  river 

falling  into  the  Adriatie. 

Satarohjb,  a  people  near  the  Patnalfscotia, 
Meia,  t,  c.  l.—Flaee.  9,  v.  144. 

Sataspss,  a  Persian  hang  ea  a  craas  by 
order  of  Xerxes,  for  oflering  violeDee  tn  the 
daughter  of  Megabyzus.  Uis  faiherH  nme 
was  Theaspes.    AerodoC.  4. 

SATieARBANEs,  a  Penian  aiadeeatrapeffha 
Arians  by  Alexander,  from  whoa  he  after- 
wards revolted.     Curt.  6  and  7. 

SATictfLA  and  SATicuLirs,  n  toiwn  near  Ca- 
pua.    Rry.  JEn,  7,  v.  729. — La.  9,  e.  tl,  I. 
23,  c  39. 
Satis,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 
Satrjb,  a  people  of  Tliraca.    Otniat  7,  e. 
HI. 

SATRArsm,  a  people  of  Media,  nader  Ti- 
granes.     Plut. 

Satricum,  a  town  of  Italy,  taken  by  Ca- 
millas.    Liv.  6,  c.  8. 

Satropacrs,  an  officer  in  die  nmy  mi  Da- 
rius, 9cc.     Gurf.  4.  c.  9. 

Satura,  a  lake  of  Latinm,  Arasing'  part  ef 
the  Pontine  lakes.  8U.  8,  v.  382.— Fw;^.  .&s. 
7,  V.  801. 

'  Saturbium,  or  Saturrvm ,  a  lawn  ef  Cala- 
bria, near  Tarentnm,  with  famoos  pastaca, 
and  horses,  whence  the  epithet  of  i 
in  Hvrat.  \,Sai.  6. 
Saturbius,  one  of  Domitiaa^  ma 
Satitrnalia,  festivals  in  bonoar  of  Satan* 
celebrated  the  16th  or  the  1 7th,  or,  nccardiag 
lo  others,  the  18th  of  Decembei/  Th^  irae 
instituted  long  before  the  fbandatiott  af  ReaM, 
in  commemoration  of  the  freedom  and  eqpalitf 
which  prevailed  on  eardi  in  the  goidea  raiga  of 
Satura.  Some  however  suppose,  that  Ibe  Sa- 
turnalia were  first  observed  at  Roae  k  the 
reign  of  Tullos  Hostilius,  after  a  vidnry  sb- 
tained  over  the  Sabines,  wtnle  others  aapp«t 
that  Janus  first  instituted  them  in  gratitade  la 
Saturn,  from  whom  he  had  leamC  agiitaUme 
Others  suppose,  that  thev  were  first  celebeaad 
in  the  year  of  Rome  26T,  after  a  vidory  «b- 
tained  over  the  Latins  by  the  dictator  Pmiba- 
mius.  Tbe  Saturnalia  were  enginally  cele- 
brated only  for  one  day,  but  aderwarda  tbe  w- 
lemnity  continued  for  3>  4,  6,  and  at  last  for  T 
days.  The  celebration  was  remarkable  Ar  *r 
liberty  which  aniversally  prevailed.  Tba  slates 
were  permitted  to  ridicule  their  mastera,  aad  la 
speak  with  freedom  upon  every  subject  It  mw 
ninal  for  friends  Co  make  presents  ona  l»  b»- 
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ther,  all  urimositf  ceased,  no  crioiiiialt  were 
exeevtf d,  schools  were  shut,  war  was  iicter  de- 
clared, but  all  was  mirth,  riot,  aofl  debanchery. 
In  the  sacrifices  the  priests  made  their  offerings 
with  (beir  heads  ancovered,  a  custom  which 
was  never  observed  at  other  festivals.  Senee. 
ep.  18.— C«lo  de  R,  R.  67.— Swton.  in  Vesp. 
19  —Cw  ad  ^Uie  6,  ep,  20. 

Satdrnia,  a  name  given  to  Italy,  because 
Saturn  had  reigned  there  during  the  golden 

age      Virg.  O.  2,  v.  17S A  name  given  to 

Juno,  as  being  the  daughter  of  Saturn     Virg. 

O.  2,  v.  17S,  JEn,  3,  v    380. An  ancient 

town  of  Italy,  supposed  to  be-  built  by  Saturn 
on  the  Tarpeiao  rock.     Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  368. 

A  colony  of  Etruria.     Liv,  89,  c.  66. 

Saturninus,  p.  Sempronius,  a  general  of 
Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  bis 
troops  aAer  he  bad  rendered  himself  celebrated 
by  bis  victories  over  the  barbarians.  His  in- 
tegrity, his  complaisance  and  affability,  bad 
gained  him  the  affection  of  the  people,  but  his 
londoess  of  ancient  discipline  provoked  his  sol- 
diers, who  wantonly  murdered  him  in  the  43d 

year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  i68. Scxtius  Junius, 

a  Gaul,  intimate  with  Aorelian  The  emperor 
esteemed  him  greatly,  not  only  for  his  private 
virtues,  but  for  bit  abilities  as  a  general,  and 
for  the  Tictories  which  he  had  obtained  io  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire.  He  was  saluted 
emperor  at  Alexandria,  and  compelled  by  the 
clamorous  army  to  accept  of  the  purple,  which 
he  rejected  with  disdain  and  horror.  Probus, 
who  was  then  emperor,  marched  his  forces 
against  him,  and  besieged  him  io  Apamea, 
where  he  destniyed  himself  when  unable  to 

make  head  against  his  powerful  adversary. 

Appuleios,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  raised 
a  aedition  at  Rome,  intimidated  the  senate,  and 
tyrannized  for  three  years.  Meeting  at  last 
prith  opposition,  he  seized  the  capitol,  but  being 
induced  by  the  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  to  trust 
limself  amidst  the  people,  he  was  suddenly  torn 
JO  pieces.     His  sedition  has  received  the  name 

>f  *^ppuleiana  in  the  Roman  annals.  Flor. 

Lucius,  a  seditious  tribune,  who  supported  the 
oppression  of  Marios.  He  was  at  last  put  to 
leath  oD  account  of  his  tomoltuons  disposition. 

Flvt.  in  Mario, — FUr.  3,  c.  16. An  officer 

n  the  court  of  Theodoains,  murdered  for  obey- 

Dg  the  emperor's  orders,  &c. Pompeius,  a 

vriter  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  greatly 
^ateemed  by  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  him  with 
;reat  warmth  and  approbation,  as  an  historian, 
t  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  consulted 
be  opinion  of  Satuminus  before  he  published 
lia  conipofitioos.— -^Sentius,  a  friend  of  Au- 
listua  and  Tiberius.  He  succeeded  Agrippo 
a  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and 

*faaeoicia. ^Vitellius,  an  officer  among  the 

riends  of  the  emperor  Otho. 

SATURNitrs,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
nd  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

SlTURNva,  a  son  of  Ccelus,  or  Uranus,  by 
'erra,  called  also  Titea,  Thea,  or  Titheia. 
le  was  naturally  artful,  and  by  means  of  bis 
lother,  be  revenged  himself  on  his  father, 
boftc  craelty  to  his  children  had  provoked  the 
ager  of  Thea.    The  mother  armed  her  son 


with  a  scythe,  which  was  fabricated  with  the 
metals  drawn  from  ber  bowels,  and  as  Ccelas 
was  going  to  nnite  himself  to  Thea,  Saturn  ma- 
tflated  him,  and  for  ever  prevented  him  from 
increasing  the  number  of  his  children,  whom  he 
treated  with  unkindness  and  confined  in  the  In- 
fernal regions.  After  this  the  sons  of  Cflelus 
were  restored  to  liberty,  and  Saturn  oblamed 
his  father's  kingdom  by  the  consent  of  his  bro- 
ther, provided  he  did  not  bring  op  any  male 
children.  Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  Saturn 
always  devoured  his  sons  as  soon  as  bom,  be- 
cause, as  some  observe,  he  dreaded  fh>m  them 
a  retaliation  of  his  unkindness  to  his  father,  till 
bis  wife  Rhea,  unwilling  to  see  her  children 
perish,  concealed  from  her  husband  the  birth  of 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  and  instead  of  the 
children,  she  gave  him  large  stones,  which  he 
immediately  swallowed  without  perceiving  the 
deceit  Titan  was  sometime  after  informed 
that  Saturn  had  concealed  his  male  children, 
therefore  he  made  war  against  him,  dethroned 
and  imprisoned  him  with  Rhea;  and  Jupiter, 
who  was  segretly  educated  in  Crete,  was  no 
sooner  grown  up,  than  be  flew  to  deliver  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  Saturn, 
unmindful  of  his  son's  kindness,  conspired 
against  him,  when  he  heard  that  he  raised  cabala 
against  him,  but  Jupiter  banished  him  from  hia 
throne,  and  the  father  fled  for  safety  into  Italy, 
where  the  country  retained  ^he  name  of  Laftum, 
as  being  (he  place  of  his  eoncealnuvU  (ioleo). 
Janus,  who  was  then  king  of  Italy,  received 
Saturl  with  marks  of  attention,  he  made  him 
his  partner  on  the  throne;  and  the  king  of  hea- 
ven employed  himself  io  civilizing  the  barba- 
rous manners  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  in 
teaching  them  agriculture  and  the  useful  and 
liberal  arts.  His  reign  there  was  so  mild  and 
popular,  so  beneficent  and  virtuous,  that  man- 
kind have  called  it  the  golden  age,  to  intimate 
the  happiness  and  tranquillity  which  the  earth 
then  enjoyed.  Saturn  was  father  of  Chiron  the 
centaur  by  Philyra,  whom  he  had  ebanged  into 
a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  Rhea.  The 
worship  of  Saturn  was  not  so  solemn  or  ao  uni- 
versal as  that  of  Jupiter.  It  was  usual  to  offer 
human  victims  on  his  altars,  but  this  barbarous 
custom  was  abolished  by  Hercules,  who  sub- 
stituted small  images  of  clay.  In  the  sacrifices 
of  Satnm,  the  priest  always  performed  the 
ceremony  with  bis  head  uncovered,  which  was 
unusual  at  other  solemnities.  The  god  is  ge- 
nerally represented  aa  an  old  man  bent  throu^ 
age  and  infirmity.  He  holds  a  scythe  in  his 
right  hand,  with  a  serpent  which  bites  its  own 
tail,  which  is  an  emblem  of  time  and  of  the  re- 
volotion  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds 
a  child,  which  he  raises  op  as  if  instantly  to  de- 
vour it.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  first  built 
a  temple  to  Saturn  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  a  se- 
cond was  afterwards  added  by  Tullus  Hostilioi, 
'  and  a  third  by  the  first  consuls.  On  his  statues 
were  generally  hung  fetters  in  commemoration 
of  the  chains  he  had  worn  when  imprisoned  by 
Jupiter.  From  this  circumatance  all  slavea 
that  obtained  their  liberty,  generally  dedicated 
their  fetters  to  htm.  During  tfie  celebration  of 
the  Saturnalia,  the  chains  were  taken  from  the 
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fcUtuts  to  iatinaate  Uie  fixiAlom  and  (he  iode- 
|)cnut}uce  wbicb  maDkind  eujoyeJ  during  the 
i;jldeu  age  Ooe  of  tua  tempie»  at  Rooie  was 
Bpl^rupriated  for  the  public  (reatury,  and  it  w^ 
there  also  that  ibe  naiues  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors were  enrolled.  Heaiod,  Jluog  — jijxdlod. 
1,  c  1— Ftty.  .ZEik  8,  V.  119.— /'ow.  8,  c.  8. 
-^Tibull.  el.  3,  v.  S&,— Homer.  U.—Chnd. 
Fast.  4»  ▼.  197.  Met.  I,  ▼.  123. 

Saturum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  where  stuffs 
of  all  kinds  were  dyed  in  diff<;reot  colours  with 
great  success.    Virg.  G.  2,  v.  191,  I.  4,  v.  336. 

SItyu.  demigods  of  tbe  country  whose  ori- 
gin ii  unknown.  Tbey  are  repiesented  like 
men,  but  with  the  feet  aud  the  legs  of  goats, 
abort  horns  on  the  bead,  and  ibe  whole  body 
covered  with  thick  hair.  Tbey  chiefly  attended 
upon  Bacchus,  ami  rendered  Uiemscives  known 
in  his  orgies  t>y  ihcir  riot  aud  lasciviousness. 
The  first  fruit?  uf  every  thing  were  generally 
offered  to  them.  Tbe  Rooians  promiscuously 
called  them  Fauni  Partes^  and  SyLvanl  It  is 
•aid  that  a  Satyr  tvas  brought  to  by  I  la,  as  that 

Kneral  returnt- d  from  Thessaly.  The  monster 
d  been  surprised  asleep  in  a  cave;  but  bis 
voice  was  inarticulate  when  brought  into  tbe 
presence  of  the  Roman  general,  and  Sylla  was 
so  disgusted  ivilb  it,  that  be  ordered  it  to  be 
instantly  removed.  The  monster  auiwercd  in 
every  drgiee  the  description  which  the  p:>et8 
and  painters  have  given  of  the  Satyrs. — Pavu. 

I,  c.  23.  ^JHtU.  in  Syll  —Virg.  Eel.  6,  y.  13. 
—Ovid.  Htro%d.4y\.  HI. 

Sattrus,  a  king  of  Bosphorus,  who  reigned 
14  years,  &g.  Mis  father's  name  was  Sparta- 
cus.  Diod.  20. An  Athenian  who  attempt- 
ed to  eject  the  garrison  of  Demetrius  from  tbe 

citadel,  &c.     Polyetn. A  Greek  actor  who 

iDstrocted  Demosthenes,  and  taught  him  bow  to 

have  a  good  and  strong  delivery. A  man 

who  assisted  in  murdering  Timophanes,  by  or- 
der of  his  brother   Timoieon. A  Rhodian 

sent  by  his  countrymen  to  Rome,  when  £u- 
menes  bad  accused  some  of  the  allies  of  mten- 
lions  to  favour  tbe  interest  of  Macedonia  against 
the  repoblic.  — r-A  peripatetic  philosopher  and 
historian  who  flourished  B.  C-  148 A  ty- 
rant of  Heraclea,  346  B.  C Ad  architect 

wbo,  together  with  Petus,  is  said  to  have 
planned  and  built  the  celebrated  tomb  wbicb 
Artemisia  erected  to  tbe  memory  of  Mausolos, 
and  which  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  tbe 
world.  The  houonr  of  erecting  it  ii  ascribed 
to  others. 

Savera,  a  village  of  Lycaonia. 

Sadf&ius  Trogus,  one  of  Messalina's  favour- 
ites, punished  by  Claudius,  &c.     Toctl  ./fiin. 

II,  c-  35. Appius,  a  Roman,  who  died  oo 

his  return  from  the  bath  upon  taking  mead,  &c. 
Plin.  7,  c.  53. 

Savo,  or  Savona,  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Campania.  Stat.  4. — 
Plin  3,  c.  5. A  town  of  Lignria. 

Sauromata,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Tbey  are  called  Sarmata 
by  tbe  Latins.     Vid.  Sarmatia. 

Saurub,  a  famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 

Hercules.    Paus.  6,   c.    21. A  statuary. 

PUn.  36,  c.  6. 
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Satvs,  a  river  of  PaoBonlRf  riiiag  in  Nori- 
cum,  at  the  north  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  into 
the  Danube,  after  flowing  througib  Paaoonia,  ia 

an  eastern  direeiion.     Ctmudiu*  de  SHI.  2, 

A  small  river  of  Numidia,  falling  into  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

SaxSnes,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Cbersonesus  Cimbrica.  I^iol.  3,  11. — CImd. 
1,  £ulr.  v.  302. 

Sazicues,  an  ancient  legislator  of  Egypt 

ScjBA,  one  of  the  gates  «f  Troy,  wbere  tbe 
tomb  of  Laomedon  was  seen.  The  naoie  u  de- 
rived by  some  from  0-«Ai6c,  (siaiiter}  because 
it  was  through  this  avcuoe  that  tbe  fatal  borse 
was  introduced.     Homer.  U.SiL  IS,  v.  73. 

One   of  the    Danaides.    Bcr  busb^nd's 

name  was  Daypbron.    Apoikod. 

SciEVA,  a  soldier  of  Canards  array,  wbo  be- 
haved with  great  courage  at  Dyrrachiam-  Lis- 

con.  6,  V.  144 Memor,  a  Latin  poet,  ia  ibe 

reign  of  Titus  and  Domilian.— — A  man  wbo 
poisoned  his  own  mother.     Herald  2,  Sol.  1,  r. 

53. A  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  tbe  poet 

addressed  1  ep.  17.     He  was  a  Roman  aaiight 

ScjbvSla.     Vid.  Mutins. 

ScALABJS,  now  St,  Irtne^  a  town  of  ancient 
Spam. 

ScALDi«,  or  ScALDiUM,  R  Hvef  af  Beigiao, 
now  called  The  Scheldt  and  dividiag  tbe  oio- 
deru  country  of  tbe  Nelberlaods  from  Holland. 

Oes,  G.   6,  v.  33.> Pons,  a  town  oa  tbe 

same  river,  now  called  Conde,     Cos. 

ScAMAKDKR,  or  ScAMANDRos,  a  oekbratcd 
river  of  I'roas,  rising  at  the  east  of  meant  Ida, 
and  falling  into  tbe  sea  below  Sigsum.  It  re- 
ceives the  Simois  in  its  course,  uid  tomids  iu 
mouth  it  is  very  muddy,  and  floivs  tbroagh 
niarsbes.  This  river,  according  to  Homor,  was 
called  Xanthus  by  tbe  gods,  and  Scaniaader  by 
men.  Tbe  waters  of  the  Scaaiauder  bmd  the 
singular  property  of  giving  a  beaatilal  ootoor  to 
the  hair  or  tbe  wool  of  such  anii^s  aa  batbcd 
in  them;  and  from  this  circumstance  te  tbree 
goddesses,  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus,  balbei 
there  before  tbey  appeared  before  Paris,  ta  ob- 
tain tbe  golden  apple.  It  was  usual  among  all 
tbe  virgins  of  Troas  to  bathe  in  tbe  Scamaodcr, 
when  they  were  arrived  to  nubile  year«»  ana  la 
offer  to  tbe  god  their  virginity  m  these  sfords, 
Aet/8i  fjtGVf  2ft«i/uA»/^t  «rjir  v-tt^^vmw.  Tlie 
god  of  the  Scamander  bad  a  regular  pneat,  aad 
sacriGces  offered  to  him.  Some  suppoae  (bat 
the  river  received  its  name  from  Scaanndcr, 
tbe  son  of  Carybas.  ,£tian,  Jlmm^  8,  c.  Sl.~ 
Strab.  1  and  13.— P^tn  5,  c  30.~^abte,  l,c 
18.— Homer.    It.  b.—Pi«i.~-JE»dmu  t^  la 

A  sou  of  Cory  has  and  Deuodflce,  wbo 

brought  a  colony  from  Crete  into  Pbi7gia«  and 
settled  at  the  foot  of  meant  Ida*  wboe  be  m- 
troduced  tbe  festivals  of  Cybele,  and  tbe  dnaccs 
of  tbe  Corybantes.  He  some  time  aAer  lost  tbe 
use  of  bis  senses,  and  threw  biniaeir  i&b>  ibr 
river  Xantbus,  which  ever  after  bofe  bsa  same 
His  son-in-law  Teucer  succeeded  btan  ia  ^t 
government  of  the  colony.  He  had  two  daagb- 
ters,  Tbymo  and  Callirhoe.  jinoUod,  S,  c.  li.— 
Diod.  4. 

ScAMAjiPRiA,  a  town  on  tbe 
PUn.  4,  c.  SO. 
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SoAMUaoBivi,  one  of  «be  gaicrtlt  of  IVian, 
ion  of  Sirophius.  He  was  killed  liy  MeneUias. 
Htfimr.  It  6,  t.  4ft. 

ScAin)A&iA,  a  puMBontoiy  in  the  mIomI  of 
Cot.     SirtA,  U. 

ScANDixTinA,  a  name  given  by  Ibe  anpienu 
to  that  tract  of  territory  whicb  cootaios  the 
modem  kiagdonn  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Lapland,  Finland,  &e.  •oppoied  by  tbem 
to  be  an  itiand.     Plim.  4,  c.  1$. 

ScANTU  Stlta,  a  wood  of  Campania,  the 
properly  of  tbe  Roman  people.     Cie. 

ScANTiLLA,  the  wife  of  Didia»  Julianns.  It 
WM  by  her  advice  that  her  ba»band  bought  the 
empire  which  was  ezpoted  to  sale  al  the  death 
of  Pertioax. 

ScANnMiA  LKZ.     Vid.  Seatinia. 

ScAPTBiiTLE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera, 
abounding  in  silver  and  guld  mines,  belonging 
to  Tbueydides,  who  is  supposed  there  to  have 
written  bis  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Luerei.  6,  v.  SlQ.^PhU.  m  Cifit, 

ScAPTiA,  a  town  of  Latiom .  SU.  8,  v.  S96 . 
-^PHrn.  S,  c.  6.-140.  8.  c.  17. 

ScAPTics,  an  iatimate  friend  of  Bratas.  Cte. 
op.  od.  JIUie.  5,  &c  His  brother  was  a  mei^ 
cnant  of  Cappadocia. 

Scapula,  a  native  of  Corduba,  who  defend- 
ed that  town  against  Csesar,  after  the  battle  of 
Munda.  When  he  saw  that  all  his  efforu  were 
useless  against  the  Roman  general  be  dostruyed 

himself.     Cat,  BelL  H.  3S« An  usoqier. 

Cio.  ad,  M,  IS,  ep.  87. 

ScAKDov,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Dal- 
matia. 

ScAnDii,  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  Macedonia, 
fvhich  separate  it  from  Ulyricum.  lAv,  4S,  c.  20. 

ScARAVBiA,  or  ScARFHa,  0  towD  near  Ther- 
nopylse,  on  the  confines  of  Phthiotis.  Sente, 
in.  Tr, 

ScATiNiA  LBZ  ife  pudkUUiy  by  C.  Scatinius 
Ariclnus,  tbe  tribune,  was  eoACted  against  those 
who  kept  catamites,  and  snch  as  prostituted 
themselves  to  any  vile  or  annatural  service. 
The  penalty  was  origia&Uy  a  fine,  but  it  was  af- 
terwards made  a  capital  crime  under  Augustus. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Seanliniaj  from  a  certain 
Scantimua  upon  whom  it  was  first  execoted. 

8cAim.us,  (M-  .fimilitts)  a  Roman  consul  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  at  the 
bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spain,  in  the  capa- 
city of  commander.  He  was  sent  against  Ju- 
gnrtha,  and  some  time  after  licensed  of  sofler- 
tog  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Nnmidian 
prince.  Scaoms  conquered  the  Ltgnrians,  and 
in  his  censorship  he  built  tbe  Mtlvian  bridge  at 
Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the  road,  which  from 
bim  was  called  the  /Bmylian.  He  was  origi- 
nally very  poor.  He  wrote  some  books,  and 
among  these  an  bistoiy  of  his  own  life,  all  now 
lost.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  made  himself 
known  by  tbe  targe  theatre  he  t>nilt  during  his 
edilesbip.  Tbis  theatre,  which  could  contain 
SO.OOO  speclatorv,  was  supported  by  360  co- 
lomns  of  marble,  38  feet  in  height,  and  adorned 
with  9000  brazen  statnes.  This  celebrated  edi- 
fice, according  to  Pliny,  proved  more  fatal  to 
tbe  manners  and  the  simplicity  of  tbe  Romans, 
tbaii  iht  protcriptions  and  wan  of  Sylla  had 


done  to  the  iahabitania  of  iie  city.  Scaarns 
manried  Mureia.    CU.  m  BnU. — Kot  Max.  4, 

c  4.— J'ttn.  S4,  e.  7, 1  36,  c.  f, A  Roman 

of  consular  dignity.  When  the  Cimbri^invaded 
Italy,  the  son  of  Scanrus  behaved  with  great 
cowardice,  upon  which  tbe  father  sternly  order- 
ed him  never  to  appear  again  in  the  field  of  tm^ 
tie.  Tbe  severi^  of  this  command  rendered 
young  Scaurus  melancholy ,  and  he  plunged  a 
sword  into  his  own  heart,  Co  free  himself  from 
fartber  ignominy. Auretius,  a  Roman  con- 
sul, taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls.  He  was  pnt 
to  a  cmel  death  becaose  he  told  the  king  of  the 
enemy  not  to  cross  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy, 
which  was  universally  deemed  unconquerable. 

^M.  iEmilius,  a  man  in  the  reign  of  Tiber 

rius,  accused  of  adultery  with  Livia,  and  put  to 
death.  He  was  an  eloquent  orator,  but  very 
lascivious  and  debauched  in  his  morals.-—^ 
Mamercos,  a  man  put  to  death  by  Tiberius. 

'Maximus,  a  man  who  conspired  against 

Nero. TerentiuB,  a  Latin  grammarian.   He 

had  been  preceptor  to  tbe  emperor  Adrian.  Ji, 
GeUitu.  1 1,0.  15. 

ScEDisos,  a  native  of  Leuctra  in  Bceotia. 
His  two  daughters,  Meletia  and  Mojpta,  whom 
some- call  Tbeano  or  Hippo,  were  ravished  by 
some  Spartans,  in  the  reign  of  Cleombrotns,  and 
after  this  they  killed  themselves,  nnaUe  to  sav^ 
vive  the  loss  of  their  honour.  The  father  be- 
came so  disconsolate,  that  when  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  relief  from  his  country,  he  killed  him- 
self on  their  tomb.  Paw,  9,  c.  13.— P/ul.  in 
JSnuU.S. 

ScblrrItus,  a  plain  at  Rome  near  the  Col- 
line  gate,  where  the  vestal  Minucia  was  buried 
alive,  when  convicted  of  adultery.     Iav.  6,  c. 

16. One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  was  called 

SceleraU,  becaose  300  Pabii,  who  were  kilted 
at  the  river  Crlmera,  had  passed  through  it 
when  they  went  to  attack  the  enemy.  It  was 
before  named  Oarmentoitf.—- ^Tbere  was  also 
a  street  at  Rome  formerly  called  Cyprttif ,  which 
received  tbe  name  of  the  SeeUrahu  vteus,  be- 
cause there  Tullia  ordered  her  postilion  to  drive 
her  chariot  over  the  body  of  her  father,  king 
Servius.     lAv.  1,  c.  48. Ootd.  lb.  366. 

ScBNA,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Babylon. 

Strab.  16 A  river  of  Ireland,  now  the  Shanr 

fion.    OrositM.  1,  e.  8. 

ScxNiTJE,  Arabians  who  live  in  tents.  Plin. 
6,  c.  II. 

Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas  where  (he  works  of 
TheophrastuB  and  Aristotle  were  long  concealed 
under  ground,  and  damaged  by  tbe  wet,  &e. 
Strab,  10. 

ScHEDiA,  a  small  village  of  Egypt,  with  a 
dock-yard,  between  the  western  mouths  of  tbe 
Nile  and  Alexander.    Strab. 

ScRBDitTS,  one  of  Helen's  suitors.  Pout.  10, 
c.  4, 1.  30. 

Schema,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra.  Faus, 
2,  c.  b.—PHn.  4,  c.  12. 

ScH(ENBus,  a  son  of  Athamas. ^Thc  father 

of  Atalanta. 

ScHCENus,  or  ScHBNO,  a  port  of  Peloponne- 
sus on  thu  Saronicus  sinus A  village  near 

Tbebes,  vnth  a  river  of  tbe  same  name. 

A  river  of  Arcadia.-*— Another  near  Athens^ 
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SciAiTiB,  a  wnmuDe  of  Apollo  at  tMete- 

noD,  from  the  Tillage  Sctai,  wbfre  he  was  ptr- 
tkalarly  wonhipped.  Ufeopk.  Mt.-^TtetBet, 
loco. 

Sciirras,  a  mooatain  of  Arcailia.  Pam.  8, 
c.  U. 

SciIthos,  aa  islaad  in  the  iBgean  sea,  op- 
pottle  oMOot  FeUoB,  oa  the  eooM  of  Thetsaly. 
VmL  Fltte.  9. 

SciDaos,  a  town  of  Mtgaa  Gneeia. 

SciLLus,  a  town  of  Peloponnemt,  near  Olyn- 
pia,  where  Xeoophon  wrote  his  history. 

SoiLoairs,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  had  80  sons. 
Vid.  Scyloras. 

SciNif,  a  cmel  rohher  who  tied  men  to  the 
booghs  of  trees,  which  he  had  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  unloosened 
so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  instant  from 
their  body.     Ovid  Mtt.  1,  v.  440. 

SciNTBi,  a  people  of  Germany. 

ScioNa«  a  town  of  Thrace,  in  the  possession 
sf  the  Athenians.  It  revolted  and  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Laeedsemooiaos  during  the  Pe- 
loponoesiao  war.  It  was  built  by  a  Grecian  co- 
lony in  their  return  from  the  TroJKn  wai-.  Thu- 
eyd.  4.— ^e<o,  2,  c.  S.— P/in.  4,  c.  10. 

ScipiIda,  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Sci- 
pios,  who  obtained  the  surname  of  Jlfrtcamu^ 
from  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  Firg-.  »Xn,  v. 
843. 

Scipio,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  who  ob- 
tained the  greatest  honours  in  the  republic  The 
name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Setmo,  which 
signifies  a  Ukk,  because  one  of  the  ramily  had 
conducted  bis  blind  father,  and  had  been  to  him 
as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a  branch  of  the 
Cornelian  family.  The  most  illustrious  were— 
P.  Com.  a  roan  made  master  of  horse  by  Camil- 
las, &e.-»-A  Roman  dictator. L.  Cornel. 

a  consul  A.  U.  C.  464,  who  defeated  the  Etm- 

rians  near  Volaterra. Another  consul  A.  U. 

C.  49S. Cn.  sarnamed  Asioa,  was  consul 

A.  U.  C.  492  and  498.  He  was  conquered  in 
his  first  consulship  in  a  naval  battle,  and  lost  n 
ships.  The  following  year  be  took  Aleria,  in 
Corsica,  and  defeated  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  in  Sardinia.  He  also  took  200  of  the 
aaemy^  ships,  and  the  city  of  Panormum,  in 
Sieily.  He  was  father  to  Publias  and  Coeus 
Seipio.  Poblius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  Spain  to 
oppose  Annibal;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  be  attempted 
by  his  quick  marches  and  secret  evolutions  to 
stop  his  progress.  He  was  conquered  by  Anni- 
bal near  the  Ticinus,  where  be  nearly  lost  his 
life,  had  not  his  son,  who  was  afterwards  sur- 
named  Africanus,  courageously  defended  him. 
He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where  be  obtained 
some  memorable  victories  over  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  country.  His 
brother  Cneus  shared  the  supreme  command 
with  bim,  but  their  great  confidence  proved  their 
ruin.  They  separated  their  armies,  and  soon 
after  Publius  was  furiously  attacked  by  the  two 
Asdrobals  and  Mago,  who  commanded  the  Car- 
thaginian armies.  The  forces  of  Publius  were 
too  few  to  resist  with  success  the  three  Cartfaa- 
^iniao  generals.    The  Romans  were  cat  to 


pieeei,  tnd  (Mr  eoniBtiaader  was  left  on  d* 
field  of  battle.    No  sooner  had  the  coeay  ob- 
tained this  victory  than  they  immedtatelj  mircb- 
ed  to  meet  Cneus  Scipio,  whom  the  revolt  of 
80,000  Geltitoerians  had  weakened  and  alarmed. 
The  general,  who  was  already  apptiied  of  his 
brotber's  death,  secared  an  eminence,  what  he 
was  soon  sarronuded  on  all  sides.    After  despe- 
rate acts  of  valour  he  was  left  among  the  slain, 
or  according  to  some,  he  fled  ialo  a  lower,  where 
he  was  burnt  with  some  of  bis  frieiHis  liy  the 
victorious  enemy.     £«te.  21,  fte. — Pely^.  4d — 
Fhr,  2,  c.  6,  flu.— EtKrep.  3,  c  8,  &c.     k'ub- 
litts  Cornelius,  sunamed  •rfjrienMs,  was  aoa  of 
Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spain.     He 
first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Tici- 
nus, where  he  saved  his  fatncr^  life  by  deeds  o€ 
uneiampled  valour  and  boldness.  Tlw  battle  of 
Cannse,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Romaa 
arms,  instead  of  disheartening  Scipio,  raised 
his  eipectations,  and  he  no  aeoner  heard  that 
some  of  his  desperate  coontiTmen  wished  to 
abandon  Italy,  and  to  fly  from  the  iasoteaoe  of 
the  conqueror,  than  with  his  sword  in  hia  hand, 
and  by  his  firmness  and  eiample,  be  obliged 
them  to  swear  eternal  fidelit}  to  Rome,  ami  id 
pat  to  immediate  death  the  first  oaan  who  at- 
tempted to  retire  from  his  country,    in  his  1 1st 
year,  Scipio  was  made  an  edile,  an  boamnble 
ofiice,  which  was  never  given  bnc  to  such  as  bad 
reached  their  27th  year.    Some  time  afker,  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  inteiligeDce  that 
the  commanders  of  their  forces  in  Spain,  Pu4>> 
iius  and  Cneus  Scipio,  had  been  slaBghlcred, 
and  immediately  young  Scipio  was  appo«nied  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and  of  his  oucle, 
and  to  vindicate  the  military  hsoonr  of  the  i^ 
public.    It  was  soon  known  how  able  he  mm%  la 
be  at  the  head  of  an  army;  the  vaiioas  aniioaa 
of  Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  Ibar  years  die 
Carthaginians  were  banished  frsai  that  pan  of 
the  continent,  the  whole  pfuvince  beeama  toibio- 
tary  to  Rome;  new  Carthage  l 
clay,  and  in  a  battle  64,000  of  the  ( 
lef^  drad  on  the  field.    After  these  signal  vicso> 
ries,  Scipio  was  recalled  to  Rome,  which  soil 
trembled  at  the  continual  alarma  of  Annibal, 
who  was  at  her  gates     The  eooqvetor  of  the 
Carthaginians  tn  Spain  was  looked  upon  as  a 
proper  general  to  encounter  Annibal  in  Italy; 
but  Scipiu  opposed  the  measures  which  hia  caaa- 
trymen  wished  to  pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the 
senate  that  if  Annibal  was  to  be  coaqoeRd  he 
most  be  conqnered  in  Africa.  These  bold  mea> 
sures  were  immediately  adopted,  Ihovgb  oppos- 
ed by  the  eloquence,  age,  and  eiperience  of  the 
great  Fabios.  and  Scipio  was  enmirereii  to  con- 
duct the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.    W  iih  the 
dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Csutfaagc^ 
Success  attended  his  arms,  his  conqneaii  weie 
here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain;  the  Carthagsasan  ar> 
mies  were  routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty  Akdra- 
bal  was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,   and  his 
troops  totally  defeated  in  a  drawn  baUle.  These 
repeated  losses  alarmed  Carthage;  Annibal,  who 
was  victorious  «t  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  ia- 
stantly  recalled  to  defend  the  walls  of  his  cftna- 
Iry,  and  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  sge 
met  each  other  ia  the  field.    Tcnai  af  (      ~ 
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modaUoD  wore  proposed;  bat  in  the  ptri«y  which 

the  two  coDunaiMers  had  together,  nothing  sntia- 
factoij  was  olfered,  and  while  the  one  pnlarxed 
on  the  TieMsitndes  of  hiuQan  afiairs,  the  other 
wished  to  dicute  tike  a  cooqaeror,  and.  recom- 
mended the  decision  of  the  controversy  to  the 
sword.  Ttiis  celebrated  battle  was  fought  near 
Zama,  aod  botli  generals  displayed  their  mili- 
tary koowiedge  in  drawing  op  their  armies  and 
in  cboosiag  their  ground.  Their  courage  and 
intrepidity  wete  not  less  conspicuous  in  charg- 
ing the  enemy;  a  thousand  acta  of  ralour  were 
performed  on  both  sides,  and  though  the  Car- 
thaginians fought  m  their  own  defence  and  the 
Romans  for  fame  and  glory,  yet  the  conqueror 
of  Italy  was  vanquished.  AtM>ut  20,000  Car- 
thaginiuns  were  slain,  and  the  same  number 
made  prisoners  of  war,  B.  C.  202.  Only  200 
of  the  Romans  were  killed.  This  battle  was  de- 
cisive; the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which 
Scipio  at  last  granted  on  the  most  severe  aod 
humiliating  terms.  The  conqueror  after  this 
returueu  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  most  unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  a 
triumpb,  and  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
Jijricinva,  Here  he  eo joyed  for  some  time  the 
trauquillity  and  the  honours  which  his  ejiptoits 
merittd,  but.  in  him  also,  as  in  other  great  men, 
Tortuoe  showed  herself  inconstant.  Scipio  of- 
fended the  populace  in  wishing  to  distinguish 
the  senators  from  the  rest  of  t^  people  at  the 
public  exhibitions,  and  when  he  canvassed  for 
the  consulship  for  two  of  his  friends,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  his  application  slighted,  and 
the  honours  which  he  claimed,  bestowed  on  a 
man  of  no  character,  and  recommended  by  nei- 
ther abilities  nor  meritorious  actions.  He  re- 
tired from  Rome  no  longer  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  the 
capacity  ol  lieutenant  he  accompanied  his  bro- 
ther against  Antiochos,  king  of  Syria.  In  this 
Bxpedicion  bis  arms  were  attended  with  usual 
success,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted 
to  the  conditions  which  the  conquerors  dic- 
tated. At  his  return  to  Rome,  Africanus  found 
the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  still  unabated. 
Cato,  his  inveterate  rival,  raised  seditions 
against  him,  and  the  Petilli,  two  tribunes  of  the 
people,  accused  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  of 
extortion  in  the  provinces  of  Asia,  and  of  living 
In  an  indolent  and  luxurious  manner.  Scipio 
condescended  to  answer  to  the  acaosation  of  his 
calumniators;  the  first  day  was  spent  in  hear- 
ing the  different  charges,  but  when  he  again 
appeared  on  the  second  day  of  his  trial,  the  ac- 
cused interrupted  his  judges,  aod  exclaimed, 
Tribu$us  and  fellow  eUixenSt  on  thii  dayt  thu 
9ery  day,  did  /  con^iier  ^ntdbal  and  the  Car^ 
Ihaginiam:  come,  therefore,  toith  me,  Roinanf>; 
]et  tta  go  to  the  capUol,  and  there  re/urn  out* 
^nki  to  the  immortal  gods  for  the  victones 
chieh  have  attended  our  arm.  These  wordb 
lad  the  desired  efiect,  the  tribes  and  all  the  as- 
tern biy  followed  Scipio,  the  court  was  deserted, 
ind  the  tribunes  were  left  alone  in  the  scat  ol 
udgment.  Yet  when  this  memorable  day  was 
last  aud  forgotten,  Africanus  was  a  third  time 
iammoned  to  appear;  but  he  had  fled  before 
he  impending  stonn,  and  retired  to  hit  country 


home  at  Litaniim.  The  aceuitioB  wai  tber»- 
fore  Slopped,  and  the  accusers  silenced,  when 
one  of  die  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished  for 
his  malevolence  against  Scipio,  rose  to  defend 
him,  and  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  it  re- 
flected the  highest  disgrace  on  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, that  the  couqueror  of  Annibal  sihouid  be- 
come the  sport  of  the  populace,  and  be  exposed 
to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed  ambition. 
Some  time  aAer  Scipio  died  in  the  place  of  hit 
retreat,  about  184  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
48th  year  of  his  age;  and  so  great  an  aversion 
did  he  express,  as  be  expired,  for  the  depravity 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  ingratitude  of  their  se- 
nators, that  he  ordered  bi$  bones  not  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  They  were  accordiiigly  in- 
humated  at  Litemum,  where  his  wife  iEmilia, 
the  daughter  of  Paulus  Amiiiu»,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Cauiise,  raised  a  mausoleum  on  his 
tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his  statue;  with  that 
of  the  poet  Eonius,  wnohad  been  the  companion 
of  bis  peace  aud  of  his  retirement,  li  Scipio 
was  robbed  during  his  life  time  of  the  honours 
which  t>elonged  to  him  as  a  conqueror  of  Af- 
rica, he  was  not  forgotten  wben  dead.  The 
Romans  viewed  his  character  with  reverence; 
vrith  raptures,  they  read  of  bis  wailike  actions, 
and  Africanus  was  regarded  in  the  following 
age  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  of  innocence,  cour- 
age, and  liberality.  As  a  general,  the  fame 
and  the  greatness  of  his  conquests  explain  his 
character,  and  indeed  we  hear  that  Annibal  de- 
clared himself  inferior  to  no  general  that  ever 
lived  except  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Pyrrhua 
king  of  Epirus;  and  when  Scipio  asked  him 
what  rank  he  would  claim  if  be  had  conquered 
him,  the  Carthaginian  general  answered,  If  I 
had  conquered  jfou,  Scipio,  J  would  call  myaeff 
greater  than  the  conqueror  of  bariv»  and  the  ei» 
hfofthe  Tarentinee.  As  an  instance  of  Scipio's 
continence,  ancient  authors  have  laithfully  re- 
corded that  the  conqueror  of  Spain  reftt»ed  to 
see  a  beautiful  princess  diat  had  fallen  into  hie 
hands  after  the  taking  of  New  Carthage,  and 
that  he  not  only  restored  her  inviolate  to  her 
parents,  but  also  added  immense  presents  for 
the  person  to  whom'  she  was  betrothed.  It  waa 
to  the  artful  complaisance  of  Africanus  that  the 
Romans  owed  tneir  alliance  with  Masinissa, 
king  of  Numidia,  aod  also  that  with  king  Sy- 
pbax.  The  friendobip  of  Scipio  aod  Lslius  is 
well  known.  Polyb  B.—l'lut.'-Ftor.  2,  c.  6. 
— Ctc.  tn  Brut.  &c. — Eutrvp.~^^Lncim  Cor- 
nelius, Bumamed  ^naltcus,  accompanied  his 
brother  Africanus  m  his  expeditions  in  Spain 
and  Africa.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship  A.  U.  C.  662,  for  his  services  to  the 
state,  and  he  was  empowered  to  attack  An- 
tiocbns  king  of  Syria,  who  bad  declared  war 
against  the  Romans. — Lucius  was  accompanied 
in  this  campaign  by  his  brother  Africanus;  and  by 
his  own  valour,  and  the  advice  of  the  conqueror 
of  Annibal,  he  soon  routed  the  enemy,  and  in  a 
battle  near  the  city  of  Sardes  be  killed  60,000 
foot  and  4000  horse.  Peace  was  soon  after 
settled  by  the  submission  of  Antiochus,  and  the 
conqueror,  at  his  return  home,  obtained  a 
triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  He  did 
I  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  prosperity^  Catn, 
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ftfler  the  dealli  of  AfrieanM,  tuned  hit  fiiry 

ftgaiDst  Asiacicui,  and  the  (wo  PetHli,  his  de- 
voted faTOQiites,  presented  •  petition  to  the 
people,  in  which  they  prayed  that  an  inquiry 
might  he  made  to  know  what  money  had  heen 
received  from  Antiocbot  and  hif  alJies.  The 
petition  was  instantly  received,  and  Asiaticos, 
charged  to  have  suffered  himself  to  be  cornipted 
by  Antiochus,  ww  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  Terentius  Coleo,  who  was  on 
this  occasion  created  prsetor.  The  judge,  who 
was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  family  of  the 
Scipios,  soon  found  Asiattcus,  with  his  two  lieu- 
tenants and  his  quaestor,  guilty  of  having  re- 
ceived, the  first  6009  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  480  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  tbe  others 
nearly  an  equal  sum,  from  the  monarch  against 
whom,  in  the  ntune  of  the  Roman  people,  they 
were  enjoined  to  make  war.  Immediately  they 
were  condemned  to  pay  large  fines;  but  while 
ttie  others  gave  security,  Scipio  declared  that 
he  had  accounted  to  the  public  for  all  tbe  money 
which  he  had  brought  from  Asia,  and,  there- 
lore,  that  he  was  innocent.  For  "this  obstioaoy 
Scipio  was  dragged  to  prison,  but  bis  cousin 
Nasica  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  people,  and 
the  pnclor  instantly  ordered  tbe  goods  of  the 
prisoner  to  be  seized  and  confiscated.  Tbe 
•eutence  was  executed,  but  the  effeqts  of  Scipio 
were  insufficient  to  pay  the  fine,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  justification  of  bis  innocence,  that 
whatever  was  found  in  his  house,  had  never 
been  in  the  possession  of  Antiochus  or  his  sub- 
jects. This,  however,  did  not  totally  liberate 
him,  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  refused 
to  accept  the  offers  of  his  friends  and  of  his 
clients.  Some  time  after  he  was  appointed  to 
aettle  the  disputes  between  Eumenes  and  Se- 
leucua,  and  at  bis  return  the  Romans  ashamed 
of  their  severity  towards  him,  rewarded  his 
merit  with  such  uncommon  liberality,  that 
Asiaticus  waa  enabled .  to  celebrate  games  in 
honour  of  his  victory  ov^r  Antiochus,  for  tA 
Hiocesaive  days,  at  his  own  expense.    Lee.  S8, 

c.  56,  fce.— JBiOrop.  4. Nasica  was  son  of 

Cneus  Scipio,  and  cousin  to  Scipio  Africanns. 
He  was  refused  the  eonsulship,  though  support- 
ed by  the  interest  and  the  fame  of  the  conqueror 
of  Annibal;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  it,  and 
in  that  honourable  office  conquered  tbe  Boii, 
and  gained  a  triumph.  He  was  also  successful 
in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook  in  Spain. 
When  the  Statue  of  Cybele  was  brought  to 
Rome  from  Phrygta,  the  Roman  senate  dele- 
gated one  of  their  body,  who  was  the  most  re- 
markable for  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
innocence  of  his  life,  to  go  and  meet  the  god- 
dess in  the  harbour  of  Ostia.  Nasica  was  the 
object  of  their  choice,  and  as  such  be  was  en- 
joined to  bring  the  statue  of  the  goddess  to 
Rome  with  Uie  greatest  pomp  and  solemnity. 
Nasica  also  distinguished  himself  by  the  active 
part  be  took  in  confuting  the  accusations  laid 
against  the  two  Scipios,  Africanus  and  Asia- 
ticus. There  was  also  another  of  the  same 
name  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  enmity 
against  the  Gracchi,  to  whom  he  was  nearly 
related.  Polerc.  2,  c.  1,  &c.— Ftor.  2,  c.  16. 
•^Uv.  29,  c.  14,  &c.-— — Pnbl.  Amilianns, 


SOB  ofPaiilis,  the  eooquerar  eC  Pcneas,  wu 
adopted  by  the  eon  ef  Scipio  Affieaous.    He 
received  the  same  somame  aa  tut  grandfather, 
and  waa  called  JifrieanuB  Me  youmger,  on  ae> 
jscnnt  of  his  victories  over  Carthage.  iBmiliaaas 
first  appeared  in  ttie  Romaa  armies  aader  his 
father,  and  afterwards  distiagvished  himself  ai 
a  legionary  tribune  ia  the  Spanish  pronaces, 
where  he  killed  a  Spaniard  of  giganiie  tfaiaie, 
and  obtained  a  mural  crown  ai  the  ucgcof 
Intercatla.    He  passed  into  Afiica  lo  demaad 
a  reinforcement  from  king  Matiniosa,  the  aily  of 
Rome,  and  he  was  the  spectator  of  a  long  and 
bloody  battle  which  was  fooght  betweea  that 
monarch  and  the  Carthagiaiaas,  and  which  iooa 
produced  the  third  punic  war.   Soaae  time  aikr 
^milianus  was  made  edile,  and  next  appointed 
consul,  though  under  the  age  required  for  that 
important  office.    The  surname  which  he  had 
received  from  his  grandfather,  he  was  doomed 
lawfully  to  claim  as  his  own.    He  was  eai- 
powercd  to  finish  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
as  he  was  permitted  by  tbe  aeaale  to  cboo^his 
colleague,  he  took  with  him  his  friend  Ldias, 
whose  father  of  the  same  name  bad  forsseriy 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared  the  vietones 
of  tbe  first  Africanus.    The  siege  of  Carthage 
was  already  begun,  hot  the  operatsons  of  the  lU- 
mans  were  not  continued  with  wigomr,    Seipss 
had  no  sooner  appeared  beibre  the  walb  ef  tfae 
enemy  than  every  «ommunicatioo  irilh  the  laod 
was  cut  off,  and  that  they  might  not  have  the 
command  of  the  sea,  a  stupeodaos  imiIc  wai 
thrown  across  the  harbour  with  immeose  la- 
boor  and  expense.    This,  which  migM  have 
disheartened  the  most  active  enemy,  readciad 
the  Carthaginians  more  eager  in  the  eaaae  ef 
freedom  and  independence;  all  the  labaliitaalB, 
withott  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  aev,  emt- 
ployed  themselves   widiout  eessatien    Co    dig 
another  harbour,  and  to  boild  and  equip  maotfaer 
fleet.    In  a  short  time,  in  spits  of  tte  ^igilaaca 
and  activity  of  iEmilianus,  te  Bemaaaa  vmr 
astonished  to  see  another  haibsiir  tonnad,  aad 
60  galleys  suddenly  imoing  umler  sail,  ready 
for  the  engagement.    This  aaaapecled  fleet, 
by  immediately  attacking  tlie  lloaiaB  sUps, 
might  have  gained  the  victory,  hat  the  ddsqr  ef 
the  Carthaginians  proved  fatal  ta  dieir  caasc, 
and  the  enemy  had  soffieioDt  time  ta  prepare 
themselves.    Scipio  soon  got  tbe  peseasiinn  af 
a  small  eminence  in  the  hafbour,  and,  by  his 
subsequent  operadons,  he  broke  opea  omt  i  ihs 
gates  of  (he  city,  and  entered  die  streeta,  what 
he  made  bis  way  by  fire  and  swerd.     ne  snr- 
render  of  about  60,000  mea  was  feDoarad  hg 
the  reduction  of  the  citadel,  and  the  total  sab- 
mission  of  Carthage,  B.  C.  147.    Tke  captsm 
city  was  set  on  fire,  and  though  Scipio  vsas  ob- 
liged to  demolish  its  very  walls  to  ob«y  the  «■- 
ders  of  the  Romans,  yet  he  wept  bic^ttj  ew 
tbe  melancholy  and  tragical  seeiie$  and  in  hr 
walling  the  miseries  of  Carthage,  be  * 
his  fears  lest  Rome  in  her  tnm,  in  soi 
ages,  should  eihibit  such  a  dreadful  < 
tion.     The  return  of  JEmilianus  to  Rome  w 
that  of  another  conqueror  of  Anoibal,  aad  like 
bim  be  was  honoured  wilh  a  magnificeal  in- 
omph,  and  received  the  aaname  m  ^dfrkasm 
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He  was  sot  long  )eA  in  the  enjopiieiit  of  hk 
gloi7,  before  he  waa  caileii  to  obtain  Ireih  he- 
Dours.   He  was  cboten  coniul  a  seooDd  time, 
and  appointed  to  fiaish  the  war  which  the  Ho- 
mauB  had  hitherto  carried  on  without  success  or 
vigoroiu  tscrtioDs  agaiosi  NumaDlia.     The  fall 
of  Nomaoiia  was  more  aoble  than  that  of  the 
capital  of  Africa,  and  the  conqueror  of  Car- 
thage obtained  the  victory*  only  when  the  ene- 
mies bad  been  consumed  by  famine,  or  by  self- 
destruction,  B.  C-  iSS.     Prom  his  conquestoin 
Spajo,  ii<)aiiUanas  was  honoured  with  a  second 
triampb,  and  with  a  surname  of  JVtimanfifitts. 
Yet  bis  popularity  was  short,  and,  by  telling  the 
people  that  the  murder  of  their  favourite,  his 
brother-in-law  Gracchus,  was  lawful,  since  be 
was  turbulent  and  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the 
republic,  Scipio  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
tribuDea,  and  was  received  with  hisses.    Uis 
authority  for  a  moment  quelled  their  sedition, 
when  be  reproached  them  for  their  cowardice, 
aod  exclaimed,  Faciicm  wrtUhet,  do  you  Ihink 
that  your  clanwuts  eaniiUimidaU  ms;  nu  wkofn 
thtfwy  oj^owr  entmita  nivtr  daunted?  h  this 
the  gralUude  that  you  owe  to  my  fvtker  Pauluif 
uho  con^uerea  Maeidonia,  awi  to  me?  fVuhout 
myfamxly  you  were  states.    Is  this  the  resipect 
youutceto  your  deiwerer$7  h  this  your  4iffectum? 
This  tirmness  silenced  the  murmurs  of  tbe  as- 
•embiy,  and  some  time  after  Scipio  Vetired 
from  the  clamours  of  Rome  m  Caieta,  where, 
with  bis  friend  Lelius,  he  passed  ihe  rest  of 
his  time  in  innocent  pleasures  and  amusement; 
in  diversions  which  had  pleased  them  when 
children;  and  the  two  gi-eatest  men  that  roled 
tbe  state,  were  often  seen  on  the  sea-shore 
picking  up  light  pebbles,  and  throwing  them  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  waters.     Though 
fond  of  retirement  and  literaiy  ease,  yet  Scipio 
oAen  interested  himself  in  the  a£fairs  of  tbe 
state.     Uis  enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to 
the  dictatorship,  and  the  clamours  were  most 
loud  against  him,  when  he  had  opposed  the 
SempfOttian  law,  and  declared  himself  the  pa- 
tron of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Italy. 
This  active  part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with  plea- 
sure by  the  friends  of  the  republic,  and  not  only 
tbe  senate,  but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins,  and 
neighbouring  states,  conducted  their  illustrious 
friend  and  patron  to  bis  house.    It  seemed  also 
the  universal  wish  that  tbe  troubles  might  be 
qaieted  by  the  election  of  Scipio  to  the  dicta- 
torship, and  many  presumed  that  that  honour 
would  be  on  the  morrow  conferred  upon  him. 
In  this,  however,  tbe  expectations  of  Rome  were 
irustrated,  Scipio  was  found  dead  in  bis  bed  to 
the  astonishment  of  tbe  world;  and  those  who 
aoquired  for  the  causes  of  this  sudden  death, 
perceived  violent  maiks  on  his  neck,  and  coo- 
eluded  that  be  had  been  strangled,  B.  C.  1128 
This  assassination,  as  it  was  then  generally  be- 
lieved, was  committed  by  tbe  trioiBvirs,  Papi- 
rius  C»rbo,  C  Gracchus,  and  Fulvins  Flaccus, 
-who  supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and  by  his 
wife  Sempronia,  who  is  charged  with  having 
iDiroduced  tbe  murderers  into  his  room.    No 
inquiries  were  made  after  the '  authors  of  his 
death;  Gracchus  was  tbe  favourite  of  the  mob, 
and    the  only  atonement  which  the  populace 
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made  for  the  death  of  Scipio  was  to  attend  bis 
funeral,  and  to  show  their  concern  by  their 
cries  aod  loud  lamentations.  The  second  Afri-  . 
canns  has  often  been  compared  to  the  first  of 
that  name;  they  seemed  to  be  equally  great 
and  equally  meritorious,  and  tbe  Romans  were 
unable  to  distinguish  which  of  tbe  two  was  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  share  of  their  regard  and 
admiration.  iBmilianus,  like  his  grandfather, 
was  fond  of  literature,  and  he  saved  from  the 
flames  of  Carthage  many  valuable  compositions, 
written  by  Phosnician  and  Punic  authors.  In 
the  midst  of  his  greatness  be  died  poor,  and  his 
nephew,  Q.  Fabiua  Maximna,  who  inherited  his 
estate,  scarce^Jundin  his  bouse  thirty-two 
pounds  weight '^^lliyam^im  and  a  half  of 
gold.  His  liberality  to  bis  'bfflliier  and  to  his 
sisters  deserves  the  gi*eatest  commendations, 
and  indeed  no  higher  encomium  can  be  passed 
upon  bis  character,  private  as  well  as  public, 
than  the  words  of  his  rival  Metellos,  who  told 
his  sons,  at  the  death  of  Scipio,  to  go  and  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived  or  should  live  in  Rome.  Lto.  44,  &c.— 
Cie.  de  Senect.     Orat  in  Brut.  kc.^Potyb. 

Jfyfnan.'^Baterc,  1,  c.  12,  &c.  Flor. A  son 

of  the  first  Afrlcanus,  taken  captive  by  An- 
tiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  restored  to  his  father 
without  a  ransom-  He  adopted  as  bis  son 
young  ^milianus,  the  son  of  Paulus  iEmilins, 
who  was  afterwards  surnanted  Africanus.  Like 
his  father  Scipio,  be  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  fondness  for  literature,  and  bis  valour  in 
tbe  Roman  armies. Metellus,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Pompey,  appoinfpd  commander  in  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  present  at  tbe  battle  of 
Pbarsalia,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Africa 
with  Cato.    He  was  defeated  by  Ciesar  at 

Thapsos.    Plut. Salutio,  a  mean  person  in 

Canar*s  army  in  Africa.  Tbe  general  appoint- 
ed him  his  chief  commander,  either  to  ridicule 
him,  or  J>ecause  there  was  an  inoient  oracle 
that  declared  that  the  Scipios  would  ever  be 

victorious  in  Africa.     Plut. L.  Cornelius, 

a  consul  who  opposed  Syl la.     He  was  at  last 

deserted  by  his  army,  and  proscribed. The 

commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  reign  of  Vitelliua. 
Scinn,  an  anual  solemnity  observed  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  or  according 
to  others,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  It  received 
its  name  either  from  Sciras,  a  small  town  of 
Attica,  or  from  a  native  of  Eleusis,  called 
Scirus. 

SciRADiuM ,  a  promontory  of  Attica  on  the 
Saronicus  sinus. 

SciRAs,  a  name  of  £gina.  Minerva  was 
also  called  Sciras.     Strab.  9. 

SciREssA,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Plin,  4, 
c.  6. 

SciRON,  a  celebrated  thief  of  Attica,  who 
plundered  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rock  into  the 
sea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  wait  upon 
him  and  wash  his  feet.  Theseus  attacked  him, 
and  treated  him  as  he  trelated  travellers.  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  the  earth  as  well  as  tbe  sea 
refused  to  receive  the  bones  of  Sciron,  which 
remained  for  some  time  suspended  in  the  air, 
till  thej  were  changed  into  large  rocks  called 
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ScKTonia  £taM,  titnate  betireen  Megtra  and 
Coriutb.  There  was  a  road  near  Ibem  which 
bore  the  tame  oame  of  Sciroo,  natarally  small 
and  uarroiv,  bat  aAei-vrardi  enlarged  by  the 
emperor  Adrian.  Some  suppose  that  loo  threw 
heneJf  into  the  lea  from  one  of  these  rocks. 
Sciron  had  married  the  daughter  of  Cychreus  u 
king  of  Salamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to 
Telamoo  the  son  of  ^acus.  Ovid.  7,  Met  t. 
444.  Heroid.  ft,  ?.  69.— S/mb.  9.— .AfeJa,  2, 
c.  IS— /'im.  2,  c.  Al—Diod.  4.— tt^in 
fab.  SS.^Propert.  S,  e)  14,  v.  12.— Pout.  1, 
<5.  44.— Sencco.  JV,  Q,  6,  c.  H. 

Sciaos,  a  tillage  of  Arcadia,  of  which  the 

inhabitants  are  called  Scirifj^ — A  plain  and 

rirer  uf  Attica  near  Megan^Pflus.  I,  c.  36. 

ScisBis,  a  town  of  Spain.     Uv,  21,  c.  60. 

ScoDRA,  a  town  of  lllyricum,  where  Geo- 

tins  reiided.    Lto  43,  c  20. 

ScoLus,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia. A  town 

of  Macedonia  near  Olynthos.     i^trab. 

ScbMBaus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  near  Rbo- 
dope. 

ScopAS,  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Epbe- 
sus,  foif  tome  time  employed  in  making  the 
mausoleum  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  bos- 
tand,  and  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  One  of  his  statues  of 
Venus  was  among  the  antiquities  with  which 
Eome  was  adorned.  Scopas  lived  about  430 
years  before  Christ.  Pom  l,c.  43,  6cc. — H<h 
rtd.A.Od.  8.— FtY^-  9,  c  9.— Ptfn.  34,  c.  8, 

1.  36,  c.   6. An  ^tolian  who  raised  some 

forces  to  assist  Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  king  of 
Egypt,  against  Jiis  enemies  Antiochus  and  bis 
allies.  He  afterwards  conspired  against  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  and  itas  pot  to  death,  B.  C. 
196. An  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Domitian. 
ScopiuM,  a  town  of  Thessaly. 
Scoaoisci  and  Scoiidisc^,  a  people  of  Pan- 
Donia  and  Thrace,  well  known  dunng  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  emperors  for  their  barbarity  and 
wiciviiized  manners.  They  were  fond  of  drink- 
ing human  blood,  and  they  generally  sacrificed 
(heir  captive  enemies  to  (heir  gods.  Lev.  41, 
C.  Id.—Strab.  I.—Ftor.  3,  c.  4. 

ScoTi,  tbe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  as  different  from  tbe  Picts.  Clau- 
dian,  de  Hon'  3,  eofu.  v.  64. 

ScotTnus,  a  surname  of  Heraclitas.  fiffrob. 
15. 

ScoTussA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  at  the  north 
of  Larrissa  and  of  ihe  Peneus,  destroyed  by  Al- 
exander of  Phone.  Liv.  28,  c  5  and  7, 1.  36, 
c.  14.— StTob  7  and  9  —Pons.  6,  c  6 An- 
other in  Macedonia     Plin,  4,  c.  10. 

ScRiBONiA,  a  daughter  of  Scnbonius,  who 
married  Augustus  after  he  bad  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  afler  repudia- 
ted, that  Augustus  miglit  marry  Livia.  She 
had  been  married  twice  before  she  became  the 

wife  of  the-emperor.    Suetun.  inJiug.  62. 

A  woman  who  married  Crassus. 

ScRfBomANus,  a  man  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
Some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  be  competi- 
tor for  the  imperial  purple  against  Vespasian, 
which  he  declined.    TaeU.  H*  4,  c.  39 
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I  There  were  also  two  brothers  of  that 
did  nothing;witbout  each  other^s  conseat 
c.  41. 

ScRiBONius,  a  man  who  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  kingdom  of  Bosphoma A  phy- 
sician in  the  age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberias. 

A  man  who  wrote  annals,  A.  D.  22.  The  best 
edition  of  Scnbonius  is  that  of  Patir.  410. 1€&5. 
A  friend  of  Pompey,  &c 

ScuLTBNNA,  a  rivcT  of  Gaol  Cispadana  fail- 
ing into  the  Po,  now  called  Poiarv.  Ln.  41, 
c.  12  and  18 — Pim.  3,  c  16. 

ScTLAciuM ,  a  town  of  tbe  Brafii,  bniJt  by 
Mnestheos  at  the  h^  of  an  AtbeaiaB  ooloay. 
As  Virgil  has  applied  tbe  epithet  Map^ragum 
to  Scylaceum,  some  suppose  ihat  eilher  the  poet 
was  mistaken  in  his  knowledge  of  tbe  place, 
because  there  are  oo  apparent  dangets  to  naTi- 
gation  there,  or  that  he  ooofooads  this  place 
with  a  promontory  of  the  saoM  name  on  the 
Tuscan  sea.  Servios  explains  ttiis  paiaage  by 
supposing  that  the  houses  of  the  f&aee  were 
originally  built  with  the  shipwrecked  vesccis  of 
Ulysses*  fleet,  (a  most  puerile  expUaatioa'J 
Virg.  JBn.  3,  v.  563.— Slreb.  6. 

ScTLAx,  a  geographer  and  mathemaficiafi  of 
Caria,  in  tbe  age  of  Darius,  soo  of  Hyttaqies, 
about  660  years  before  Christ.  He  iraa  com- 
missioned by  Daritts  to  make  discoTeries  in  the 
east,  and  aner  a  journey  of  30  moodis  he  visited 
Egypt.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who 
invented  geographical  tables.  The  latest  ediiiaa 
of  the  Pntpha  of  Scylax  is  that  of  Gronovias, 
4to.  L.  Bat.  1697— //«rodot.4,c44.— Stre*. 
A  river  of  Cappadocia 

Scf  LLA,  a  daughter  of  Nisna,  kii^  of  Me- 
gara,  who  became  enamoured  of  Miooa,  as  dial 
monarch  besieged  her  father^  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passioa,  she  inlbtiBed 
him  that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into  his 
bands  if  he  promised  to  many  her.  Miaos  eon- 
sented,  and  as  the  prosperi^  of  Idegaia  de- 
pended on  a  golden  hair,  which  wai  on  the 
head  of  Nisus,  Scylla  cnt  it  offaa  her  father  was 
asleep,  and  from  that  nomeat  the  salkies  of  the 
Megareans  were  imsoccessful,  and  the  eoeBiy 
easily  became  masters  of  the  place.  Scjiia  isas 
disappointed  in  her  expectatioos,  aad  Miaos 
treated  her  with  such  eooterapt  aad  ridiralr. 
that  she  threw  herself  from  a  tower  ials  the 
sea,  or  according  to  other  aecoanta,  she  was 
changed  into  a  lark  by  the  goda,  and  her  iiitiber 
into  a  hawk.  (hAd,  Trist.  2,  v.  39S.— Pi 
2,  c.  34.— Proper!  3,  e/.  19,  ▼.  21. 
fab.  198 — Virg.  6.  1,  ▼.  406,  He.- 
daughter  of  Typhoo,  or,  as  some  say,  efPhcr- 
eys,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glaacas,  one  sf 
the  deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla  acomed  the  ad- 
dresses of  Glaocas,  and  the  god,  to  i«Bdcr  bo 
more  propitious,  applied  to  Circe,  svhooe  fcs£w 
ledge  of  herbs  and  incantations  waa  aniTct^a.^ 
adiAired.  Circe  no  sooner  saw  hin  tfaaa  d» 
became  enamoured  of  him,  and  inaiead  of  c:*' 
ing  bim  the  required  assistance,  she  attempa>' 
to  make  him  forget  Scylla,  bat  in  vata.  Tt 
punish  her  rival,  Circe  poured  the  jaieeof  as* 
poisonoas  herbs  iato  the  waters  of  the  ft  nam 
where  Scylla  bathed,  and  no  aooncr  h^  ^ 
nymph  touched  the  place,  than  she  foaad  cvcfj 
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putofherbodybelMr  the  iMUst  dMUged  fiito  | 
ingbtTiil  mentten  like  dogji,  t»kicb  nefrer  oetsed  '; 
beritiog.  The  rett  of  her  body  enaoied  en  I 
equally  hideoai  form.  She  foowrf  henelf  rap-  ' 
ported  by  twelre  feet,  ead  she  bed  six  diAreet  I 
heads,  each. with  three  rowt  of  teeth.  Thn  ; 
•ndden  metemorphoth  to  feirried  her,  that  she  ; 
tkrefr  herself  into  that  part  of  (be  sea  whieh  > 
separates  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sieity,  nrhere  { 
she  was  changed  into  rocks,  which  continned  to  ; 
bear  her  name,  and  which  were  universally  ' 
deemed  by  the  ancients  as  very  dnngeroos  to 
sailors,  as  well  as  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  i 
on  the  oenst  of  Sicily.  Dnring  a  tempest  the  | 
waves  are  described  by  modem  naTigators  as  •* 
roaring  dreadlblly  when  driven  Into  the  rough 
end  uneven  cavities  of  the  rock.  Homer.  W.  i 
12,  V.  Sb.—OvU,  Met.  14,  v.  ««,  &c.— Pmis.  | 

2,  c.  S4. — HygkL  fab.  199. Some  authors, 

as  Prijperi.  4.  al.  4,  v.  S9,  and  Firg.  Ed.  6,  ! 
V.  74,  with  Ovid.  Fh$i.  4,  v.  500,  have  eoofoand-  | 
ed  the  daughter  of  Typbon  with  the  daughter 
of  Nisns.  Virg.  jCh.  S,  v.  494,  Su:.-: — A  ship 
in  the  fleet  of  Aoees,  commanded  by  Cloanthus,  | 
&c.  Firg.  JBn,  5,  v.  122.  | 

ScTLL^uM,  a  promontory  of  Peloponnesus  < 

on  the  coast  of  Argolis. ^A  promontory  of ' 

the  Brutii  in  Italy,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  i 
Scylaceum,  near  which  was  the  famous  whirl-  | 
pool  Scylla,  from  which  the  name  is  derived.       ' 

ScTiiLiAS,  a  celebrated  swimmer,  who  en-  I 
rkhed  himself  by  diving  after  the  goods  which  I 
had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Persian  ships  ne«r 
Pelium.  It  is  raid  that  he  could  dive  80  stadia  I 
under  the  water.  Heredd.  8,  c.  8.— Poim .  10,  i 
c.  19.  I 

ScTLLis  and  DiPamrs,  statuaries  of  Crete  ' 
before  the  age  of  Cyras  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  said  to  be  sons  and  pupils  of  Dedalos,  and 
they  established  a  school  at  Sicyoo,  where  they 
taaght  the  principles  of  their  profession.  Pans. 
— Pttfi.  86,c.4. 

ScTLEOs,  (tmlw,)  a  town  of  Achaia,  given 
to  Xenophon  by  the  Laeedssmoaians.  Slrab. 
ScTLVRVs,  a  monarch  who  left  80  sons.  He 
called  them  to  his  bed-side  as  he  expired,  and 
by  enjoining  them  to  break  a  bundle  of  sticks 
tied  together,  and  afterwards  separately,  he 
convinced  them  that  when  altogether  firmly 
united,  their  power  would  be  insuperable,  but  if 
ever  disunited,  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
tbeir  enemies.    Plut-  de  gtirr. 

ScTPPiuM,  a  town  in  the  aelghboorhood  of 
Oolophon.  *"  Patif .  7,  e.  S. 

ScTRAs,  a  river  of  Laconia.   Potis.  3,  e.  25. 
Sc  TRIAS,  a  name  applied  to  Deidamia  as  a 
native  of  Scyros.     Ovid.  j9.  1,  v.  682. 

Scvaos,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
JElgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  28  miles  north* 
esust  from  Euboea,  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelas- 
^ans  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired  there  not 
CO  go  to  the  Trojon  war,  and  became  father  of 
Neoptolemus  by  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  king 
L^ycomedes.  Scyros  was  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  under  Cimon.  Homer.  Od.  10,  v. 
f»OS.— Onid.  .Ma.  7,  V.  464,  1.  IS,  v.  156.— 
^tfuv.  I,  c.  7.— iJ«ra6.  9. 


Stmui,  fl»  Mabitanlsof  Seythit.  Fid. 
Scythia^ 

ScTTMBS,  or  ftcTTRA,  u  son  of  Jnpifer  by  a 
daughter  of  Tellas.  Half  his  body  was  that  of 
a  man,  and  the  resi  that  of  a  serpent.  He  be^ 
caakC  king  of  a  eoontir  which  he  called  Scythia, 
Dtod.  2.-— —A  son  01  Hercules  and  Echidna. 

ScTTHiA,  a  large  country  situate  on  the  mosjl  ~l 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  which  ^ 
circuinstance  it  is  generally  denominated  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic.  The  most  northern  parts  < 
of  Scytbia  were  uolnhabi(e<I  on  account  of  the 
extreme  coklness  of  the  climate.  The  more 
southern  in  Asia  that  were  inhabited,  were  djl^ 
tioguisbed  bj  the  name  of  Scy  thia  intra  ^  exirm 
Itnaum,  &c.  The  boundaries  of  Scytbia  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  traveller '  bad 
penetrated  beyond  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
lay  at  the  north,  east,  and  west.  Scytbia  com- 
prehended the  modern  kingdoms  of  Tartary, 
Russia  in  Asia,  Siberia,  Muscovy,  the  Crimea, 
Poland,  part  of  Hungary,  Lithuania,  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c. 
The  Scythians  were  divided  into  several  nations 
or  tribes,  Ihey  had  no  cities,  but  continually 
changed  their  habitations.  Thty  inured  them- 
selves to  bear  labour  and  fatigue;  they  despised 
money,  and  lived  upon  milk,  and  covered  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  their  cattle.  The  vir- 
tues seemed  to  flourish  among  them,  and  that 
philosophy  and  moderation  which  other  nations 
wished  to  arquirc  by  study,  teemed  natural  to 
them.  Some  authors  however  represent  them 
as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  who  fed  upon 
human  flesh,  who  drank  the  blood  of  th^ir  ene- 
mies, arid  used  the  skulls  of  travellers  as  vessels 
in  their  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  The  Scythians 
made  several  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern 
provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.  C.  624,  when 
they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for 
28  years,  and  we  find  tbem  at  different  periods 
emending  their  conquests  in  Europe,  and  pene- 
trating as  far  as  E^pt.  Their  government  was 
monarchical,  and  the  deference  which  they  paid 
to  tbeir  sovereigns  was '  unparalleled.  When 
the  king  died,  his  body  was  carried  through 
every  province,  where  it  was  received  in  solemn 
procession,  and  afterwards  buried.  In  the  first 
ceniurics  after  Christ  they  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  with  the  Sarmatians.  Vid.  Sannatia. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  4,  &c.— Stro*.  7.— Diod.  2.— 
Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  4.-Ju5<in.  2,  c.  1,  &c.— Osicl. 
Met.  1,  V.  64, 1.  2,  v.  224. 

SctthIkus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Teos  in  Ionia, 
who  wrote  Iambics.  Diog.  in  Heroc. — ^then* 
11. 

ScTTBOK,  a  man  changed  into  a  woman. 
(hid.  Met.  4,  V.  280. 

ScttropOlis,  a  town  of  Syria,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Bacchus.  Strab.  16. — PUn.  6, 
c.  18. 

ScYTHOTAirai,  a  people  of  Chersonesos  Tan- 
rica.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

ScBASTA,  a  town  of  Jud»a. Another  in 

Cilicia. The  name  was  common  to  several 

ci^es,  as  it  was  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

SxnAsTTA,  a  city  of  Armenia. 
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That  brtach  of  tbe  Nile  which  flows  near  it  has 
been  called  tbe  Sebinnytie.    PUn.  5,  c.  10. 

SkbbtOTi  a  small  rifer  of  Campania,  falling 
into  tbe  bay  of  MpUSf  whence  tbe  epithet 
■  Sebethis^  given  to  one  of  the  nympbs  who  fre- 
qnented  its  borders  aod  became  mother  of  (£ba- 
las  by  Telon.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  734. 

SebusiIni,  or  Segusiani,  a  people  of  Celtic 
Gaul. 

SectIncs,  an  infamoos  debaacbee  in  the  age 
of  Horace.     1,  Sof.  4,  v.  112. 

Secukdus  Julius,  a  man  who  published  some 
harangues  and  orations  in  the  age  of  the  em- 
peror Titus. A  fa?ourite  of  Nero. One 

of  the  associates  of  Sejanus. 

SkditIki,  or  SeoektImIi  a  people  of  Spain. 
/fa2.  3,  V.  372. 

Seduni,  an  ancient  aatioa  of  Belgic  Gaul. 
Ccts.  Bell.  G.  3. 

Sedusii,  a  people  of  Germany  near  the  Suevi. 
des, 

SEGEbTA,  a  town  of  Sicily  founded  by  £ne- 
as,  or  according  to  some  by  Crinisus.  Vid. 
^gesta. 

Segbstes,  a  German,  friendly  to  the  Roman 
interest  in  the  time  of  Germanicus.  His  daugh- 
ter married  Amiinius.     Tacii.  Ji.  1,  c.  65. 

Secbtia,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  invoked  by  the 
husbandmen  (hat  the  harvest  might  be  plentiful. 
*Aug.  de  Civ*  D.  4,  c.  8.— ^acfo6.  1,  c.  Id.— 
Plin,  18,  c.  2. 

Seoki,  a  people  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Belgic  Gaul.     Ccu,  B.  G.  6. 

Segobrica,  a  town  of  Spain  near  Saguntum. 
Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Segonax,  a  prince  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain,  who  opposed  Caesar  by  order  of  Cas- 
sivelaunus,  &c.     Cas.  Bell,  G.  6,  c.  22. 

Segontia,  or  Seguntia,  a  town  of  llispania 
Tarracooensis.     Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

SboontiXci,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  who 
submitted  to  J.  Cassar. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  powerin 
the  age  of  (he  Ctesars. ^There  was  also  an- 
other of  the  same  name  in  Lusitania.  Both  had 
been  founded  by  tbe  Celtiberi. 

Seguntium,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to 
be  Carnarvon  in  Wales.     Cos.  G.  6,  c.  21. 

Segdsiani,  a  people  of  Gaol  on  the  Loire. 
Cas.  G.  I,  c.  10.— PKn.  4,  c  18. 

Segusio,  a  town  of  Piedmont  on  the  Durias. 
Plin.  3,  c.  17. 

^.Lius  Sejakus,  a  native  of  Vulsinum  in 
Tuscany,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  court 
of  Tiberius.  His  father's  name  was  Seias 
Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  commander  of  the 
praetorian  guards.  His  mother  was  descended 
from  the  Junian  family.  Sejanus  first  gained 
the  favours  of  Caius  Csesar,  tbe  grandson  of 
Augustus,  but  afterwards  he  attached  himself 
to  the  interest  and  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who 
then  sat  on  tbe  imperial  throne.  The  emperor, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  suspicious  temper,  was 
free  and  open  with  Sejanus,  and  while  he  dis- 
trusted others,  he  communicated  bis  greatest 
secrets  to  this  fawning  favourite.  Sejanus  im- 
proved this  confidence,  and  when  he  bad  found 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius,  be 
next  endeaToored  to  become  tbe  faioarite  of 


the  loldien  and  the  darKog  of  the  aenate.    A; 
commander  of  the  praetorian   guards  he  ms 
the  second  jnan  in  Rome,  and  in  that  inpcvtaBt 
office  he  made  ase  of  instonations  and  evefy 
mean  artifice  to  make  hiottelf  belovrd  «jn1 
revered.  His  affiibility  and  coDd^seeoBoo  gain- 
ed him  the  hearts  of  the  comBOon  soklien,  aod 
by  appointing  his  own  favourites  aod  adkenals 
to  places  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the  oficeis 
aod  centurioas  of  the  army  became  devoted  ta 
his  interest.    The  views  of  Sejaoos  in  this  ^tn 
well  known;  yet  to  advance  with  more  soccess, 
he  attempted  to  gain  the  afiectioo  of  the  sensr 
tors.  In  this  he  met  with  n«  opposition.  A  man 
who  has  the  disposal  of  places  of  hooonr  and 
dignity,  and  who  has  the  comBsaad  of  tbe  pub- 
lic money,  caonot  but  he  a  {avoaiie  of  those 
who  are  in  need  uf  bis  aasistaacc.    It  is  even 
said,  that  Sejaoos  gained  to  his  vie«ta  bU  the 
wives  of  the  senators,  by  a  private  a.Bd  most 
secret  promise  of  marriage  to  ea6h  of  theai, 
whenever  he  bad  made  himself  indqKatfcat 
aod  sovereign  of  Rome,  fee  hosFever  soccesiffil 
with  tbe  best  and  noblest  families  in  thecsspire, 
Sejanus  had  to  combat  numbers  in  the  faaose  of 
the  emperor;  but  these  seemmg  obstades  were 
soon  removed.     All  the  ehildren  and  gread- 
cbildren  of  Tiberius  were  sacrificed  to  the  soi- 
bition  of  the  favourite  under  varions  preteoces; 
and  Drusus  tbe  son  of  tbe  emperor,  by  stnkiag 
Sejanus,  made  his  destractioo  sore  and  iacvita- 
ble.    Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusns,  was  gamed  b]u 
Sejanus,  and  though  the  mother  of  maay  child- 
ren, she  was  prevailed  upon  to  aasiit  ho-  adil- 
terer  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  she 
consented  to  marry  him  when  Dmsos  was  dead. 
No  sooner  was  Drusus  poisoned  than  Sejanss 
openly  declared  his  wish  to  many  Lirim.    Thii 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Tiberios;  and  ibe  em- 
peror, by  recommending  GcmanieQa  to  tbe 
senators  for  his  soceessor,  rendeied  SejaBus  bold 
and  determined.     He  was  raoie  urgieai  in  bis 
demands;  and  when  he  could  not  gain  ibe  coa- 
sent  of  the  emperor,  he  persoad^l  him  to  re- 
tire to  solitude  from  the  noise  of  RoBie,aBd  ibe 
troubles  of  the  government.  Tiberias,  natvally 
fond  of  ease  aod  luzjiry,  yielded  to  bss  refwe- 
sentations,  and  retired  to  Cao^taaia,  leaiiag 
Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the  empire.     This  was 
highly  gratifying  to  the  favourite,  awl  be  was 
now  without  a  master.    Prudence  and  modeta- 
tion  might  have  made  him  what  be  wisbed  ta 
be,  but  Sejanus  offended  the  whole  empire  vbea 
he  declared  that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome,  aes 
Tibenus  only  the  dependent  prince  of  ibe  islasd 
of  Capreae.  where  be  had  retired.     Tiberin 
was  upon  this  fully  convinced  of  the  design  rf 
Sejanus,  and  when  be  had  been  informed  Ou! 
his  favourite  had  had  the  meanness  and  auda- 
city to  ridicule  him  by  introducing  him  on  (kf 
stage,  the 'emperor  orriered  him  t6  be  utcm*ri 
before  tbe  senate.    Sejanus  was  deserted  by  s^ 
his  pretended  friends,  as  soon  as  by  fbrtuAe;'3rt 
the  man  who  aspired  to  (be  empire,  and  v» 
called  himself  the  favourite  of  the  people,  t^ 
darling  of  tbe  praetorian  guards,  and  tbe  oeso- 
panioo  of  Tiberius,  was  seized  witboat  reast- 
ance,  and  the  same  day  strangled  in  ptisca.  A. 
D.  81.    His  cemaies  wera>  exposed  to  tt«  fw* 
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tnd  iDMlenee  of  die  populace,  and  afteiwardt 
Arown  into  the  Tiber.  His  cbitdren  and  all  his 
relations  were  involved  in  his  ruin,  and  Tibe- 
rias sacrificed  to  his  resentment  and  suspicions 
all  those  who  were  even  connected  with  Seja- 
nns,  or  bad  shared  his  favours  and  enjoyed  bis 
coofidencc.  7aeif.  S,  j^nn.  &c.— £Ho.  68.— 
Suet,  in  Tib, 

Ck.  Sbiub,  a  Roman  who  had  a  famous  horse, 
of  large  size  and  uncommon  beauty.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  whoever  obtained  possession  of  his  horse, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  race  as 
the  burses  of  Diomedes  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
and  which  was  called  Sejanva  eqwuSj  became 
unfortunate,  and  lost  all  biH  property,  with  every 
member  of  his  family.  Hence  arose  the  pro- 
verb, UU  homo  habet  Sejahwn  Bqwwn,  applied 
to  such  as  were  oppressed  with  misfortunes. 
^u.  GelUvi,  3,  c.  9. 

Seiits  Strabo,  the  father  of  Sejanus,  was  a 
Roman  knighl,  and  commander  of  the  prseio- 
rian  guards. 

Sblasia.     Vid,  Sellasia. 

Selkbikcs,  a  river  of  Achaia.  Pma,  7,  c. 
S3.     Vid.  Selimnus. 

Selene,  the  wife  of  Antiocbus  king  of  Syria, 
pot  10  death  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
She  was  daughter  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  had  first  married  her  brother  Lathurus,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  her  country,  and  after- 
wards by  desire  of  her  mother,  her  other  brother 
Gryphiis.  At  the  death  of  Gryphns,  she  had 
married  Antiocbus,  sumamed'Eusebes,  the  son 
of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons.  According  to  Appian,  she  first  married 
the  father,  an^  tSfter  his  death,  his  son  Eusebes. 
Jlppian.  Syr.  &c. 

Sblbucena,  or  Seledcis,  aconntry  of  Syria, 
in  Asia.     Vid  Seleocis. 

Sel&vcIa,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  sea  shore, 
generally  called  Pieria^  to  distinguish  it  from 
others  of  the  same  name.  There  were  no  less 
than  eight  other  cities  which  were  called  Scleu- 
cia,  and  which  had  all  received  their  name  from 
Seleucus  Nicafor.  They  were  all  situate  in  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  in  Cilicia,  and  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ftcr.  3,  c.  11. — Plut.  in  Dem^ — Mela, 
1,  c.  12.~-S(rafr.   11  and  15.— P/tn.  6,  c.  26. 

Also  the  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings. 

eic.  8,/am.  14. 

SKLBuclDiE,  a  surname  given  to  those  mo- 
narchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  which 
was  founded  by  Seleucus  the  son  of  Antiochus. 
IVom  whom  the  word  is  derived.  The  era  of 
the  Seleucids  begins  with  the  taking  of  fiabylon 
by  Seleucus,  B.  C.  312,  and  ends  at  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.  C  65.  The  or^ 
der  in  which  these  niooarcbs  reigned,  is  shown 
in  the  account  of  Syria.     Ku/.  Syria. 

Seleucis,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the 
Syrian  empire  aAer  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  was  also  called  Tetrapolis  from  the 
four  cities  it  contained,  called  also  sister  cities; 
Seleucia  called  after  Seleueap,  Antiocb  called 
after  his  father,  Laodicea  after  his  mother,  and 
>lpamea  after  his  wife.    Strab.  16. 

SBLK17CI78,  Ist,  006  of  the  captaiiii  of  Alex- 


ander  the  Great,  sumamed  JWeator,  or  Ftdori- 
(>tts,  was  son  of  Antiocbus.  After  the  kin]$*i 
death,  he  received  Babylon  as  bi»  province;  but 
bis  ambitious  views,  and*  bis  attempt  to  destroy 
Eumenes  as  he  passed  through  his  territories, 
rendered  him  .so  unpopular  that  he  fled  for  safe- 
ty to  the  court  of  his  friend  I'tolemy  king  of 
Egypt.  He  was  soon  after  enabled  to  recover 
Babylon,  which  Antigonus  bad  seized  in  his  ab- 
itence,  and  be  increased  bis  dominions  by  the 
immediate  conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of  the 
neigbbouring  provinces.  When  be  had  strength- 
ened himself  in  his  empire,  Seleucus  imitated 
the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Al<»- 
ander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  independent  nfo* 
narch.  He  afterwards  made  war  against  An- 
tigonus, with  the  united  forces  of  Ptolemy,  Gas- 
sander,  and  Lysimacfaus;  and  after  this  monarch 
had  been  comiuered  and  slain,  his  territoies 
were  divided  among  his  victorious  enemies. 
When  Seleucus  became  master  of  Syria,  be 
built  a  city  there,  which  he  called  Antioch,  in 
honour  of  his  father,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  dominions.  He  also  made  war  against  De- 
metrius and  Lysimachus,  though  be  bad  origi- 
nally married  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  the 
former,  and  had  lived  in  the  closest  friendship 
with  the  latter.  Seleucus  was  at  last  murdered' 
by  one  of  his  servants  called  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
a  man  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  greatest  fa- 
vours, and  whom  he  had  distinguisbcd  by  acts  of 
the  most  unbounded  confidence.  According  to 
Airian,  Seleucus  was  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  princes  who  inherited  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
His  benevolence  has  been  commended;  and  it 
has  bien  observed,  that  he  conquered  not  to  en- 
slave nations,  but  to  make  them  more  happy. 
He  founded  no  less  than  34  cities  in  different 
parts  of  his  empire,  which  he  peopled  with 
Greek  colonies,  whose  national  industry,  learn- 
ing, religion,  and  spirit,  were  communicated  to 
the  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Asia. 
Seleucus  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Greeks, 
be  re^toi^  to  the  Athenians  the  library  and 
statues  which  Xerxes  had  carried  away  from 
their  city  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  among 
them  were  those  of  Harioiodius  and  Aristogiton. 
Seleucus  was  murdered  280  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  7Bth,  or,  according  to  others,  the  Idd  year 
of  his  age,  as  he  was  going  to  conquer  Macedo- 
nia, where  be  intended  to  finish  bis  days  in 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province  where  he 
was  born.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antiocbus 
Soter.  Justin.  13,  c.  4,  I.  15,  c.  4, 1.  16,  e.  3, 
&c.— /»/«/.  in  Ptm.^Plin.  6,  c  17.— Paws.  8, 

c  51. — Joseph,  jfnt.  12. The  2d,  Surnamed 

CaltinicuSy  succeeded  his  father  Antiocbus 
Tbeus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted  to 
make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  but 
bis  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a  violent  storm,  and 
bis  armies  soon  after  conquered  by  bis  enemy. 
He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaccs,  an 
officer  who  made  himself  powerful  by  the  dis- 
sentions  which  reigned  in  the  house  of  the  Se- 
leucidse,  between  the  two  brothers,  Seleucus  and 
Antiocbus;  and  after  he  bad  been  a  prisoner  for 
some  time  in  Partbia,  be  died  of  a  fall  from  hit 
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Seleucus  had  received  the  suniame  of  Pogon^ 
firooi  bis  loog  beard,  and  ibet  of  CiU/imcut, 
ironically  to  excess  his  very  uDfortunate  reign. 
He  bad  married  Laodice,  the  sister  of  ooe  of 
bis  generals," by  whom  be  bad  two  ^ons,  Seleu- 
CHS  and  Antiocbus,  asd  a  daughter  wboBO  be 
gave  in  ooarria^  to  Miibridaies  king  of  Pontus 

Sirab.  16.— Jw/io.  27— ^ppuin.  de  Syr. 

Tbe  3d,  succeeded  bis  father  Seleucus  2d,  on 
the  throne  of  Syria,  and  received  tbe  surname 
of  Ctraunm^  by  antiphrasis,  as  be  was  a  very 
weak,  timid,  and  irresolute  monarch.  He  was 
ordered  by  two  of  his  officers  after  a  reign  of 
three  years,  B.  C.  223, -and  his  brother  Aotio- 
cbas,  though  only  16  years  old,  ascended  the 
throne,  ^Ad  rendf>red  himself  so  celebrated  that 
be  acquired  tbe  aai^e  of  the  Great  ^ppian. 
•—r-The  41b,  succeeded  hii  father  AntidchMs 
the  Great,  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  sur- 
Aamed  PhUnpator,  or  according  to  Josepbus, 
Spter.  His  empire  bad  been  weakened  by  the 
iiomans  when  he  became  monarch,  and  the 
yearly  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  to  these  vie- 

■  torious  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his  pow- 
er and  Qonaequence  among  nations.  Seleucus 
was  poisoned  after  a  reign  of  12  years,  B.  C. 
176.     His  son   Demetrius  bad   been  sent  to 

^  Bome,  there  to  receive  his  education,  and  be 
became  a  prince  of  great  abilities     Slrab.  16. 

■'-Justin.  32  — Jippian. The  5tb,  succeeded 

his  father  Demetrius  Nicator  on  tbe  throne  of 
Syria,  in  the  20ih  year  of  bi9  age.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  tbe  first  year  of  bis  reign  by  Cleo- 
palia  has  mother,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her 
husband  to  her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned 
by  many  historians  in  fhe  number  of  the  Syrian 

monarchs. Tbe  6tb,  one  of  the  Seleucidae, 

son  of  AntiocbuB  Gryphos,  killed  his  uncle  An- 
tiochuft  Cyzicenus,  who  wished  to  obtain  tlie 
crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some  time  after  baa- 
iehed  from  his  kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pius,  son 
of  Cyzicenus,  and  led  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
burnt  in  a  palace  by  the  inhabitants,  B.  C.  93. 

Jlpjnan, — Joseph. A    prince  of   Syria,   to 

whom  the  Eg) piians  offered  tbe  crown  of  ftVicb 
they  had  robbed  Auletes.  Seleucus  accepted 
it,  but  be  soon  disgusted  his  subjects,  and  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  CybioiMteSt  or  SeulUon^ 
for  his  mejuiocss  nnd  avarice.  He  was  at  last 
murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  had  married. 
-^— A  servant  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  queen  of 
£^pt,.wbo  accused  bis  mistress  before  Octa- 
viaaus,  of  having  secreted  part  of  her  jewels  and 

treasures. A  mathematician  intimate  with 

Vespasian  the  Roman  emperor. A  part  of 

the  Alps  '  A  Roman  cousul. —  A  celebrat* 
ed  sins;er.  Jav.  10,  v.  211.— —A  king  of  the 
Bosphoius,  who  died  B.  C.  429. 

Sklge,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  made  a  colony 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Uv,  36,  c  IS.— 
Sirabo 

SfixiMNVs,  a  shepherd  of  Aehaia,  who  for 
some  time  enjoyed  the.  favours  of  the  nymph 
Argyra,  without  interruption.  Argyra  was  at 
last  disgusted  with  her  lover,  and  tbe  shepherd 
died  throogh  melancholy,  and  was  changed  into 
^.  river  of  the  same  name.  Argyra  was  alao 
Ranged  into  a  foimtain,  and  was  fond  of 
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fSHaghier  wnten  with  llK>sfe«C  Hm 
P^ius.  7,  c  23. 

Sitf^iNUXs,  or  Sklutus,  (tiiitis,)  a  torn  m 
the  southern  parts  of  Sicily,  founded  A.  V  €. 
127,  by  a  colony  from  Megara.  It  ftetifted  its 
name  from  (riAivop,  panity,  which  grew  there 
in  abundance.  The  marks  of  its  ancieat  osine- 
quence  are  visible  in  the  venerable  rains  bow 
found  in  its  neighbourhood.     Virg.  JSm.  3,  v. 

706 Pau9.  6,  c.   10. A  river  of  Elisia 

Peloponnesus,  which  watered  tbp  (osro  of  Sf  il- 

lus.  Pau8.  6,  c.  6. Another  in  Acbaia. 

Anodter  in  Sicily-^ A  riter  and  Umm  of  Ci> 

licia,  wliere  Trajan  died.    lit.  33,  c  20.^ 

Strcif.   14. Two  small  rivers  near  Diana's 

temple  at  Ephesus.    Pli».  6,  c.  29. A  lake 

at  the  entrance  of  the  Cayster.    Sa^.  14. 

Sellasia,  a  towa  of  Laconia  where  Cleo-..^ 
menes  was  defeated  by  the  Achseaas,B.  C.  222. 
Scarce  200  of  a  body  of  5000  LaeedsaMDiaas 
survived  the  battle.    PlvL 

Seexeis,  a  river  of  PelopoBaesos  faUiagiali 
the  Ionian  sea.    Homer.  Jl. 

Selletje.  a  people  of  Thraae  near  nsaat 
HajTOUs.     lAv.  38,  c.  40.  - 

Selu,  an  ancient  nation  of  Epiraa  aear  Da- 
dona.     Lvcw.  3,  V.  180.— ;Slrafr.  7. 

Seltmbria,  a  toiva  of  Thrace,  an  (he  Peo- 
pontis.     Liv.  39,  c.  39. 

S£m£lb,  a  dsusrhterof  Cadmos  by  HonsMe, 
the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Yeaua.  She  was  tear 
derly  beloved  by  Jupiter;  but  Jono,  wha  was  si- 
ways  jealous  of  her  husband^  amoars,  aad  «hs 
hated  ihe  bouse  of  Cadmns,  because  Chegr  were 
relafed  to  the  goddess  of  beaaiy,  deteiiaiaed  te 
puiii»b  Ibis  successful  rival.    She  bomwed  the 
girdle  of  Ace,  which  cootained  eveiy  wicked- 
ness, deceit,  and  perfidy,  and  in  Ihe  fiwas  of 
Beroe,  Semete's  nurse,  she  visiled  lie  tease  of 
Jupiter's  mistress.  Semele  lislsaed  wilfc  attea- 
tion  to  Ihe  artful  odmooitioas  of  the  false  Beroe, 
and  was  at  last  persuaded  to  entrcal  ber  Wver 
to  come  to  her  arms  with  the  saoie  aiajesty  as 
he  approached  Juno.    This  rash  reiiaest  was 
beard  with  horror  by  Jupiter;  bat  as  he  had 
sworn  by  tbe  Styx  to  grant  Seaade  whatever 
she  required,  be  came  to  her  bed,  atfcaded  by 
the  clouds,  the  lightning,  and  thonderholls.  The 
mortal  nature  of  Semele  could  not  eadore  so 
much  majesty,  and  she  was  instantly 
with  fire.    The  child,  howe^ery  of 
was  pregnant,  was  saved  from  the  fisanes  bj 
Mercury,  or  according  to  others,  by  Dsroe,  sac 
of  the  nymphs  of  the  AcheloHa,  and  Jap<tff 
placed  him  in  his  thigh  the  rest  of  tbe  tiaie 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  io  his  aaatbcrH 
womb.   This  child  was  called  Bacdwa,  or  Dto- 
nysius.    Semele  immediately  after  death  sm 
honoured  with  imrooitaUly  ander  tbe  aaase  of 
Thyone.    Soaie,  however,  suppose  tbSLt  s;he  re- 
mained ia  the  infernal  regiaas  till  Baeebas  ber 
son  was  peitaitted  to  bring  her  back.     There 
were  in  tbe  temple  of  Diana,  at  Troexene,  t«9 
altars  raised  to  the  iafemal  flods,  one  of  whick 
was  over  an  aperture,  through  which,  as  Paatf- 
nias  reports,  Baecbos  returned  fctmi  hell  wiA 
his  mother.     Semete  was  partieularBj  ssortb^ 
ped  at  BrasiK  in  Laconia,  w^ere,  nccordiajt » 
a  oertaio  tr«4i^v  sbe  had  beeo  driY«D  by  the 
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viMdt  mkSt  bar  too,  •Iter  Cadawn  ImA 
ber  00  the  iea»  4>d  accouat  of  bor  incoatineot 
aoiour  with  Jupiter.  The  mother  of  BacchWi 
though  she  received  <K viae  bonours^hftd  no  tem- 
ples; she  hftd  a  statoe  in  a  temple  of  Cerei,  at 
Thebes,  in  Boeo«ia.  Pmis.  3,  c.  S4J.  9,  c.  5. 
—Hmod,  The9g.---Homr.  it  14,  v.  S23.--. 
Or^pA«ii».  Hymn, — Eurip  m  Aweft. — ApoUod, 
\  c.  4.— Ovid.  .Afe<.  S,  ▼.  264.  Fast.  3,  t.  715. 
-^Di^  3  and  4. 

SEMiGKRMAm,  a  uame  giveo  to  the  Heivetii, 
a  people  of  Germaojr.    JUv.  21,  c.  ,38. 

Skmigd^tus,  a  general  of  th«^  Cheraaci, 
takeo  pristioer  by  Germauieus,  &c.  SirA.  1. 

Semibamis,  a  celebrated  queeo  of  Assyria, 
daugliter  of  the  goddess  Derceto,  by  a  young 
Ansyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but  ber 
life  wae  preserved  b?  doves  lor  one  whole  year, 
till  Sin>aias,  one  of  the  shepherds,  of  Ninits, 
found  her  and  brought  her  up  as  his  own  child. 
Semiramis,  when  ^owo  up,  married  Meooaei, 
the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  siege  of  Bactra,  where,  by  ber  advice  and 
prudent  directions,  she  hastened  the  lung's  ope- 
rations and  took  the  city.  These  emioent  ser- 
vices, but  chiefly  her  naeommon  beauty,  endear- 
ed her  to  Nioos.  The  monarch  asked  her  of 
her  husband,  and  oifered  him  instead,  his  dangb- 
ter  Sosana;  but  Menones,  who  tenderly  loved 
Semiramis,  refused,  and  when  Ninas  had  added 
threats  to  entreaties,  he  hung  himself.  No  soon- 
er was  Menones  dead  than  Semiramis,  who  was 
of  an  aspiring  soul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  fond 
of  Semiramis,  that  at  her  reqaest  he  resif^aed 
the  crown  to  her,  and  comosanded  her  to  be 
proclaimed  queen  and  sole  empress  of  As^ria. 
Of  this,  however,  be  had  cause  to  repent;  Se- 
miramis put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  establish 
l^erself  on  the  throne,  and  wbenabe  had  no  ene- 
mies to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to  repair  the 
capital  of  her  empire,  and  by  her  means  Baby* 
Jon  became  the  most  superb  aad  magoitiGent 
city  in  the  world.  She  visited  every  part  of  her 
dominions,  and  left  every  where  immortal  mo- 
numents of  her  greatness  and  benevolence.  To 
render  the  roads  passable,  and  communication 
easy,  she  hollowed  mountains  and  filled  op  val*- 
lies,  and  water  was  conveyed  at  a  great  expense 
1^  large  and  convenient  aqueducts,  to  barren 
deserts  and  unfruitful  plains.  She  was  not  less 
distinguished  as  a  warrior,  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  were  conqaered;  and  when  Se- 
miramis was  once  told,  as  she  was  dressing  ber 
bair,  that  Babylon  had  revolted,  she  left  her 
toilette  with  precipitation,  and  though  only  half 
dressed,  she  refused  to  have  the  rest  of  her  head 
adorned  before  the  sedition  was  quelled,  and 
tranquillity  re-establtsbed.  Semiramis  has  been 
accused  of  licentiousness,  and  some  authors  have 
observed,  that  she  regularly  called  the  strongest 
and  stoutest  men  in  her  army  to  ber  arms,  and 
afterwards  put  them  to  death  that  they  might 
not  be  living  witnesses  of  her  incontinence.  Her 
passion  for  her  son  was  also  oonataral,  and  it 
was  this  eriminat  propensity  which  induced  Nin- 
yas to  destroy  bis  mother  with  his  own  hands. 
Some  say  that  Semiramis  was  changed  into  a 
-  dof  e  after  death,  and  reeeived  imnorlal  honenrs 


in  Amyii*.  It  is  npposed  tiiat  she  lived  ahaot 
1966^  years  belbre  the  Christiaii  era,  and  that 
she  died  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age,  aad  the 
25th  of  her  reign.  Many  fabuloas  reports  have 
been  prop^;ated  aboat  Semiramis,  and  some 
have  cieelared  that  for  some  time  she  disguised 
herself  and  passed  for  her  son  Ninyas.  ViA. 
Mmx,  8,c.  S.—Herodot.  1,  c  184.— Dtod.  2.— 
MtU,  1,  c.  3.— Slra6.  b,-^PaUre,  l,c.  6.— 
Ju^n.  1,  c.  1,  &c.— Prdyicn.  3,  e).  11.  v.  21. 
-^Pl^.  de  F^ri,  &c — Ovid.  *Amm.  1,  el.  6,  v. 
11.  Jtfet.  4,  V.  58.     MtKTuU.  14,  c.  6. 

Sbmk5nes,  a  people  of  Italy  on  the  borders 

of  Umbria.^ Of  Germany,  on  the  Elbe  and 

Oder.    ' 

Sbmones,  inferior  deities  of  Home,  that  wove 
not  in  the  number  of  the  12  great  gods.  Aonong 
these  were  Faunas,  the  Satyrs,  Friapns,  Ver- 
tumnns,  Janus,  Pan,  Silenas,  and  all  sueh  iUoa- 
trioBs  heroes  as  had  received  divine  honours  af- 
ter death.  The  word  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
semi  Aommes,  becaase  they  were  inferior  to  the 
sapreme  gods,  and  superior  to  men.  Oaid.  Fe4. 
•,  V.  213. 

Sbmosahcius,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Romans 
among  the  Auftgctef ,  or  su^  as  were  born  and 
educated  in  their  country. 

Sbmpbomia,  a  Roman  matron,  mother  of  the 
two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  learning, 'and 
her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.^— Alio 
a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  who  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing assisted  the  triumvirs  Carbo,  Gracchus,  aad 
Flaceos,  to  murder  her  husband,  Soipio  Africa- 
nus  the  younger.  The  name  of  Sempronia  was 
common  to  &e  female  descendants  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Sempronii,  Gracchi,  and  Scipios. 

SaMPaoNiA  LEX  dt  ms|gislr«tt5itt,  by  C.  Sem- 
pronius  Graeehos,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  €.  630, 
ordained  that  no  persoD  who  bad  been  legally 
deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misdemeanors, 
should  be  capable  of  bearing  an  office  again. 
This  law  was  afterwards  repealed  1^  the  author. 

Another,  dt  civctoU,  by  the  same,  A.  U. 

C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judgment 
should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citizen,  wittioal 
the  concurrence  and  authority  of  the  senate. 
There  were  also  some  other  regulations  iocla* 

ded  in  this  law. Another,  de  eomt/its,  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  635.  It  ordained  that  in  giv- 
ing their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  chosen 
by  lot,  and  not  give  it  according  to  the  order  of 

thdr  classes. Anottier,  ds  oomtMs,  by  the 

same,  the  same  year,  which  granted  to  the  LAtia 
allies  of  Rome,  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
votes  at  eleetioos,  as  if  they  were  Roman  cili- 

aens. Another,  de  frammdii^  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that  the  senators 
shoukl  be  permitted  before  the  assembly  of  the 
consular  eomitia,  to  determine  as  they  pleased 
the  particular  provinces  which  should  be  propo- 
sed to  the  coosttis,  to  be  divided  by  lot,  and 
that  ibe  tribunes  should  be  deprived  of  the  powd- 
er of  interposing  against  a  decree  of  the  seaale- 

Ani^r,  called  w^rariaprima,  by  T.  Seas- 

pronios  Graoebus  the  tribune,  A.  CJ.  C.  620. 
It  confirmed  tbeJex  sgroria  iXcmiMy  and  enact- 
ed that  all  sueh  as  were  in  possession  of  more 
lands  than  that  law  allowed,  should  immediate 
ly  resign  them,  to  be  divided  among  the  pooetr 
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eiiiseas.  Three  eommiasionen  were  ap|N>ifited 
to  putthifl  lanr  into  ezecutioD,  and  its  cooseqoeu- 
ces  were  so  violent,  as  it  iras  directly  made 
agaiDst  the  nobles  and  senators,  that  it  cost  the 

author  his  life. Another,    called  ^grmria 

alUra^  by  (be  same.  It  required  that  all  the 
ready  money  which  was  found  in  the  treaauiy 
of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  who  bad  leA  the 
Romans  his  beirs,  should  be  divided  among  the 
poorer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  supply  them  with 
all  the  various  instruments  requisite  in  bosband- 
ry,  and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  should  be 
farmed  by  the  Roman  censors,  and  the  money 
drawn  from  thence  should  be  divided  among  the 

people. Another,  frutnnUariat  by  C.  8cm- 

prontus  Gracchus.  It  required  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  should  be  distributed  among 
the  people,  so  much  to  every  individual,  for 
which  it  was  required  that  they  should  only  pay 
the  trifling  sum  of  a  setnitisis  and  a  triens.^— 
Another,  de  tuur^,  by  M-  Sempronius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  C.  660.  It  ordained  that  in  lend- 
ing money  to  the  Latins  aad  the  allies  of  Rome, 
the  Roman  laws  should  be  observed  as  well  as 

among  the  citixens. Another,  de  judieibus^ 

by  the  tribune  C.  Sempronius,  A.  U  G.  630 
It  required  that  the  right  of  judging,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  Senatdrtan  order  by  Romu- 
lus, sbould  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  Ro- 
man knights. Another,   mUUariSt  by    the 

same.  AUG.  630.  It  enacted  that  the  sol- 
diers sbould  he  clothed  at  the  public  expense, 
without  any  diminution  of  their  usual  pay.  ,lt 
also  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  obliged  to 
serve  in  tbe  army  before  the' age  of  17. 

ScMpaoNius  (A.  Atratinvs,)  a  senator  who 
opposed  the  Agnrian  law,  which  was  proposed 
by  the  consul  Cassias,  soon  after  the  election  of 
the  tribunes. — :~L.  Atratinus,  a  consul,  A.  U- 
C.  811.    He  was  one  of  tbe  first  censors  with 

his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Papirius. 

Caius,  a  consul  summoned  before  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  because  be  had  fought  with  ill 
ancces«  against  the  Volsci. ^Blxsus,  a  con- 
sul who  obtained  a  triumph  for  some  victories 

gained  in  Sicily. ^Sophus,  a  consul  against 

the  JEqm,  He  also  fought  against  the  Picentes, 
and  during  tbe  engagement  there  was  a  dread- 
ful earthquake.  Tbe  soldiers  were  terrified  but 
Sophns  encouraged  them,  and  observed  that  the 
earth  trembled  only  for  fear  of  changing  its  old 
Iiia8ters.*-^A  man  who  proposed  a  law  that  no 
person  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar,  with- 
out  the  previous  approbation  of  the  magistrates, 
A.  U.  C.  449.  He  repudiated  his  wife  becaase 
she  had  gone  to  see  a  spectacle  without  his  per- 

minion  or  knowledge Rufus,  a  senator, 

banished  from  tbe  senate  because  he  had  ^illed 

a  crane  to  serve  him  as  food. Tuditanus,  a 

nan  sent  against  Sardinia  by  tbe  Romans.— 
A  legionary  tribune,  who  led  away  from  CannsB 
the  remaining  part  of  the  soldiers  who  bad  not 
been  killed  by  tbe  Carthaginians.  He  was  af- 
terwards consul,  and  fought  in  the  field  against 
Anoibal  with  great  success.    He  was  killed  in 

Spain. Tiberius  Longus,  a  Roman  consul 

defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  in  an  engage- 
ment which  he  had  begun  against  the  approba. 
tion  of  his  colleague  C.  Scipio.  He  afterwards 


obtained  Tictories  over  Hanno  tnd  6ie  Qmak. 

l'ik»enus  Ciracchos,  a  coiftal  who  defeated 

the  Carthaginians  and  the  Campaniajis.  He 
was  afterwards  betrayed  by  Pulvtos,  aLAcaoi- 
an,  into  the  hands  of  tbe  CartBagiaiaAs,  and 
was  killed  after  he  had  made  along  aad  Moody 
resistance  against  tbe  enemy.  Hannibal  show- 
ed great  honour  to  his  remains;  a  funeia)  pile 
was  raised  at  the  bead  of  the  camp,  aad  the 
enemy^s  cavalry  walked  roood  it  in  solemn  pro- 
cession.  Gracchus,  a  man  who  had  debauch- 
ed Julia.     [Vid    Gracchus.] Ad  eunodi, 

made  governor  of  Rome  byCarscalla. Deo- 

sas,  a  centurion  of  a  pretorian  eobort  who  de- 
fended the  person  of  Galba  against  the  assassins. 

He  was  killed  in  the  attempt ^The  father  of 

the  Gracchi.     [Vid   Gracchus.] A  censor, 

who  was  also  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  eourtof 

Egypt. A  tribune  of  the  people,  &c.  TodX. 

— fVor.— JLiv.— -Pkrf. — C«  — .^pian. -Aa 

emperor.  [  Vid.  Satuminus  ] 

Skmvrium,  a  place  near  Rome,  where  Apol- 
lo had  a  temple.     Cte.  Phil.  «,  6. 

Sen4,  or  Sbkooaixia,  a  town  of  Umbris  ia 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  built  by  the  Seaeaes,  af- 
ter they  had  made  an  irmptioo  into  Italy,  A.  U. 
C,  S96;  and  on  that  account  called  Gallica. 
There  was  also  a  small  river  in  the  netg 
hood  which  bore  tbe  name  of  Sena.  It 
near  it  that  Asdrobal  was  defeatedhy  CI.  Nero. 
C.Jfep.  in  Caione.'^Sil  8,  t.  464^— Im.  37, 
c.  46.  Cic.  BnU   18. 

S  jSnItds,  tbe  chief  council  of  the  state  amoBg 
the  Romans.  The  members  of  this  body,  called 
senalores  on  account  of  their  age.,  and  fotrts,  os 
account  of  their  auihariiy,  were  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  the  republic.  The  seaaie  was 
first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  goven  the  d^, 
and  to  preside  over  the  afiairs  of  Che  ^tmte  dar- 
ing his  absence.  This  was  contiaoed  by  his 
successors;  but  Tarquin  the  Second  disdained 
to  consult  them,  and  by  having  his  own  eooneil 
chosen  from  his  favourites,  and  men  who  wot 
totally  devoted  to  his  interest,  he  diaaiaidKd 
the  authority  and  the  consequence  of  the  sena- 
tors, and  slighted  the  concurrence  of  the  peepSe. 
The  senators  whom  Romulus  ereated  were  an 
hundred,  to  whom  he  aAerwards  added  the  saoe 
number  when  the  Sabines  had  migiated  to 
Rome.  Tarquin  tbe  ancient  made  tbe  senate 
consist  of  800,  and  this  number  remained  ksei 
for  a  long  time.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  l««t 
Tarquin,  whose  tyranny  had  thinned  the  patri- 
cians as. well  as  the  plebeians,  164  nesr  senaton 
were  chosen  to  complete  tbe  300;  aad  as  they 
were  called  ewkseriptay  the  senate  ever  after- 
wards consisted  of  members  who  were  denomi- 
nated potret,  and  eonBer^pU,  The  mmiher  coe- 
tinued  to  fluctuate  during  tbe  times  of  tbe  re- 
public, but  gradually  increased  to  700,  and  af- 
terwards to  900  under  Julius  Cxsar,  vrfao  fitted 
the  senate  with  men  of  every  rank  and  order. 
Under  Augustus  the  senators  amounted  to  lOOO. 
hot  this  number  was  reduced  to  300,  which  be 
in/b  the  cause  of  complaints,  induced  fbe  eape- 
ror  to  limit  the  number  to  600.  Tbe  place  of  a 
senator  was  always  bestowed  upon  sDartl;  te 
monarchs  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  aiem- 
ben,  and  after  the  expolsioa  of  die  Tttrqaias  it 
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itas  006  of  Che  rights  of  the  eonaulf,  tall  the  elee- 
tioD  of  the  ceiisorsi,  who  from  their  office  seemeu 
most  capable  of  makiog  choice  of  aaea  whose 
character  was  irreproachable,  whose  morals 
were  pure,  and  relations  honourable.  Some- 
times the  assembly  of  the  people  elected  sena- 
tors but  it  was  only  upon  some  extraordinary 
occasions;  there  was  also  a  dictator  cUusento 
fill  up  the  number  of  the  senate  alter  the  battle 
of  Caunae.  Only  particular  families  were  ad- 
knitted  into  the  senate;  and  when  the  plebeians 
were  permitted  to  share  the  honours  of  the  state ^ 
it  was  then  required  that  they  should  be  born  of 
free  citizens.  Il  was  also  required  thai  the  can- 
diuatee  should  be  knights  before  their  admission 
into  the  senate.  They  were  to  be  above  (be  age 
of  25,  and  to  have  previously  passed  through 
the  inferior  offices  of  qusB^tor,  tribune  of  the 
pevple,  edile,  pretor,  and  consul.  Some,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  the  senators  whom  Romulus 
cbuM  were  all  old  men;  yet  bis  successon  ne- 
glected this,  and  often  men  who  were  below  the 
age  of  i5  were  admitted  by  courtesy  into  the 
aenate.  The  dignity  of  a  senator  could  not  be 
supported  without  the  possession  of  80,000  ses- 
terces, or  about  7000/.  English  money,  and 
therefore  such  as  squandered  away  their  money, 
and  whose  fortune  was  reduced  below  this  sum, 
,  were  generally  struck  out  of  the  list  of  senators. 
This  regulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
pover^.  The  senators  were  not  permitted  to 
t>e  of  T&ny  trade  or  profession.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  (heir 
dress;  they  wore  the  laticlave,  half  boots  of  a 
black  colou^  wVi  a  crescent  04*  silver  buckle  in 
the  form  oA  Cf  but  this  last  honour  was  con- 
fined only  to  the  descendants  of  those  hundred 
senators  who  bad  been  elected  by  Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  seems  to  imply.  They  ha^  the  sole 
right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  capital  in  cere- 
monial habits;  they  sat  in  corule  chairs,  and  at 
the  r^resentation  of  plays  and  public  specta- 
cles, they  were  honoured  with  particular  seals 
'Whenever  they  travelled  abroad,  even  on  their 
own  business,  they  were  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  and  always  found  provisions  for 
themselves  and  their  attendants  ready  prepared 
on  the  road;  a  privilege  that  was  generally 
termed/ree  legation.  On  public  festivals  they 
-wore  the  pratextay  or  long  white  robe  with  pur- 
ple borders.  The  right  of  cobvocating  the  sen- 
ate belonged  only  to  the  mooarchs;  and  after 
the  ezpuhion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the  consuls, 
the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  govuroor  of 
Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the  people;  but  no  magis- 
trate could  exercise  this  privilege  except  in  (he 
absence  of  a  superior  officer,  the  tribunes  ex- 
cepted. The  time  of  meetmg  was  generally 
three  times  a  month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides.  Under  Augustus  they  were  not  assem- 
bled on  the  nones.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
place  where  they  assembled  should  have 
been  previously  consecrated  by  the  augun. 
This  was  generally  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord, of  Jupiter  Capitolinas,  Apollo,  Castor, 
and  Pollux,  &e.  or  in  the  Corse  called 
Hostilia,  Julia  Pompeia,  &c.  When  audi- 
ence was  giTeo  to  foreign  ambassadors,  the  lena- 


ton  aiieinbled  without  the  wills  of  die  dtj, 
either  in  the  temples  of  Bellooa  or  of  Apollo; 
and  the  same  ceremony  as  to  their  meeting 
was  also  observed  when  diey  transacted  ba* 
siness  with  their  geoeials,  as  the  ambassadors 
ol  foreign  nations;  and  the  commanders  of  ^ar- 
mies, while  in  commission,  were  not  permitted 
ta*appear  witoout  the  walls  of  the  city.  To 
render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  was  requisite,  and 
such  as  were  absent  without  some  proper  cause, 
were  always  fined.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
400  senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate. 
Nothing  uras  transacted  before  sun-rise,  or  after 
sun-set.  In  their  office  the  senators  were  the 
guardians  of  religion,  they  disposed  of  the  pnn 
viuces  as  they  pleased,  they  prorogued  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  they  appointed  thanks- 
givings, nominated  their  ambassadors,  distri- 
buted the  public  money,  and  in  short,  had  the 
management  of  every  thing  political  or  civil  ia 
the  republic,  except  the  creating  of  magistrates, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of 
war  or  peace,  which  were  confined  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetings;  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  state,  socb  as  the  consols,  the  pretors, 
and  censors,  sat  first,  aAer  these  the  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  ediles  and  questors, 
and  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no  of- 
fice in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  ori- 
ginally collected,  each  according  to  his  age; 
but  when  the  office  of  censor  was  instituted, 
the  opinion  of  the  princtpa  senaltUy  or  the  per^ 
son  whose  name  stooa  first  on  the  censor's  list, 
was  first  consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who 
were  of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respec- 
tive order.  In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consuls 
elect  were  first  consulted;  and  in  the  age  of 
Caesar,  he  was  permitted  to  speak  fint  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  on  whom  the  consul  had  ori- 
ginally conMrred  that  honour.  Under  the  em- 
peron  the  same  rules  were  observed,  but  the 
consuls  were  generally  consulted  before  all 
others.  When  any  public  matter  was  intro- 
duced into  the  senate,  which  was  always  called 
referre  ad  senatwn,  any  senator  whose  opinion 
was  asked,  was  permitted  to  speak  upon  it  as 
long  as  he  pleased,  and  on  that  account  it  was 
often  usual  for  the  senators  to  protract  their 
speeches  till  it  was  too  late  to  determine. 
When  the  question  was  pot,  they  passed  to  the 
side  of  that  speaker,  whose  opinion  (hey  ap- 
proved, and  a  majority  of  votes  was  easily  col- 
lected, without  the  trouble  of  counting  the 
numbers.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  called 
pedibw  in  oitcujus  senkntiam  tr«,  and  therefore 
on  that  accoont,  the  senators  who  had  not  the 
privilege  of, speaking,  bnt  only  the  right  of 
giving  a  silent  vote,  such  as  bore  some  cnrole 
honours,  and  on  that  account  were  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  senate,  but  not  to  deliberate,  were 
denominated  pedarii  senaiore$.  After  the  roa- 
jurity  had  been,  known,  the  matter  was  deter- 
mined, and  the  senatus  eonnUlum  was  imme- 
diately tvritten  by  the  clerks  of  the  house,  at 
the  feet  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  it  was 
signet!  by  all  the  principal  members  of  tlie 
house.    When  there  wUs  not  a  sufficient  nvm*- 
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ber  of  membart  to  nake  a  senate,  tfae'dMiHon 
wu  called  senatm  mU&rUat,  bot  it  was  of  no 
eeDse<fttt;ii€e  if  it  did  not  aifterwanls  pass  into 
a  tenahit  ctmsulitmi.  The  tribiiaes  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  word  aeto,  eoaM  scop  tbe  debates, 
and  tbe  decrees  of  Cbe  assembled  seoate,  as 
also  aoy  one  who  wa»  of  eqaal  authority  wjth 
bim  who  had  proposed  the  matter.  The  tcfio- 
tm  eeiMutta  were  left  in  tbe  custody  of  the  coch 
sols,  who  coald  suppress  or  preserve  then;  bat 
about  the  year  of  Roaie  S04,  they  were  al- 
ways deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  af- 
terwards ia.the  treasnty,  by  tbe  edilcs  of  the 
people.  Tbe  degradation  of  the  senators  was 
made  by  the  eenser,  by  omitting  their  aaaies 
whea  he  called  over  the  list  of  the  senate. 
This  was  called  prakrire,  A  senator  could  be 
again  introduced  into  the  seaate  if  he  could  re* 
repair  his  character,  or  finrtune,  which  had 
been  the  causes  why  the  censer  had  lawfhlfy 
called  him  anqaalified,  and  had  challen^  his 
opposition.  The  meetiog  of  the  seaate  was  of- 
ten sodden,  except  the  particular  times  already 
mentioned,  upon  any  emergency.  After  tbe 
death  of  J.  Cesar,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
meet  on  tbe  ides  of  March,  which  were  called 

CfTkidtum,  because  on  that  day  the  dictator 
d  been  assassinated.  The  sons  of  senators, 
after  they  had  put  on  the  toga  vtHZis,  were  per- 
mitted to  come  into  tbe  senate,  bn<  this  was  af- 
terwards limited.  [  Vid.  Papirins  ]  The  raaft 
and  authority  of  the  senators,  wtiieh  were  se 
conspicuous  in  the  first  ages  of  tbe  republic, 
and  which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrbus  to 
deolare,  that  tbe  Roman  senate  was  a  venera- 
ble assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing 
under  the  emperors.  Men  of  the  lowest  cha- 
racter were  admitted  into  tbe  senate;  the  em* 
perers  took  pleasare  in  robbing  this  illustrious 
body  of  their  privileges  and  aotbority,  and  the 
senators  themselves  by  tbeir  meanness  and  ser- 
vility, contributed  as  much  as  the  tyranny  of 
the  sovereign  to  diminish  their  own  conseqaence; 
and  by  applauding  the  follies  of  a  Nero,  and  (be 
cruelties  of  a  Domitian,  they  convinced  the 
world  that  they  no  longer  possessed  sufficient 
prudence  or  authority  to  be  consulted  on  matters 
of  weight  and  importance.  In  the  election  of 
successors  to  tbe  imperial  purple  after  Augus- 
tus, the  approbation  of  the  senate  xvas  consult- 
ed, but  it  was  only  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and 
the  concurrence  of  a  body  of  men  was  little  re- 
garded who  were  without  power,  and  under  the 
control  of  a  mercenary  army.  The  title  of 
CiartssimiiA  was  given  to  tbe  senators  under  the 
emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the  onlv  distine- 
tion  they  bod  in  compensatioa  for  tne  loss  of 
their  independence.  The  senate  was  abolished 
1^  Justinian,  13  centuries  after  its  first  instito- 
tioa  by  Romulus. 

Sbn£ca,  M.  Annjbos,  a  native  of  Cordoba 
In  Spain,  who  married  Uelvia,  a  woman  of 
Spain,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the 
philosopher,  Anaseus  Novatus,  and  Annsens 
Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  LucanT  Seneca 
made  himself  known  by  some  declamations  of 
which  he  made  a  collection  firom  the  most  cele- 
brated orators  of  the  ^e,  and  ttam  that  cir- 
eadutaneei  aad  for  distinction,  he  obtained  tbe 


appellationf  ef  dhebmaCor.  He  leA  Cotdahs 
and  weat  to  Rome,  where  he  beeame  a  Roaaa 
knight.  Hk  sea  L.  Amuetia  Seneca,  who  wm 
born  aboat  six  years  belbs«  Christ,  meearly 
distinguished  by  his  extraordSaary  tafeaft.  Ht 
was  taaght  eloquence  by  his  fatter,  aad  reeet^ 
ed  lessons  in  pMesophy  from  the  best  aad  meat 
celebrated  stales  of  ilie  age.  As  one  efthe  fol- 
lowers of  the  Pythfl^oreaa  dbeftrlaes,  Seaeea 
observed  the  arost  reserved  ahaCineaee,  and  ia 
htr  meats  never  eat  tlie  fiesh  oT  aaASMls;  bat 
this  he  abandoneiV  at  the  representalfoD  of  Uk 
father,  when  Tiberias  threateaei  Is  pmuah  seme 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  wIm  abtfamed  fracaoertaHi 
meats.  In  tbe  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca 
appeared  with  great  advantsge,  bat  like  fear  of 
Caligula,  who  aspired  tv  the  aanie  «C  ao  ela- 
quent  speaker,  and  wbo  oonseqarntly  was  jea- 
lous of  his  fame,  deterred  him  from  pmnng 
his  fivourife  study,  and  he  soo^  a  aaCer  ess^ 
ployment  inr  canvassing  for  tim  hoaom  and  sf- 
flees  of  tbe  state.  He  was  raaide  qosstor^  bii 
the  aspersions  which  were  tiirovm  apoa  him  «b 
account  of  a  shameful  amour  with  Ji^a  LfviRs^ 
removed  him  from  Rome,  and  tbe  enperar  bm- 
nisbed  htm  for  some  time  into  Coraiea.  Dsfiag 
his  banishment  die  philosoplier  wrote  some  sft- 
rited  epistles  to  bis  mother,  remarkable  tor 
elegance  of  language  and  sublimity;  bat  he 
soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  disgraced  kiai- 
self  by  bis  flatteries  toihe  emperor,  aad  ia  wish- 
ing to  be  recalled,  even  at  tbe  expense  of  he 
innocence  and  character.  Tbe  dtsgnce  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  tbe  marriage  dT  Agnp- 
pina  with  Claudius,  proved  ^Toarable  lo  Se- 
neca, and  after  he  had  remHed^ve  years  ia 
Corsica,  be  was  recalled  by  tSt  ei^rem  to  take 
care  of  tbe  education  of  her  son  ffeio,  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire,  la  the  ho- 
nourable duty  of  preceptor,  Stteca  gaineif  ap- 
plause, and  as  long  as  Nero  fbtkmed  bis  ad- 
vice, Rome  eojoyea  tranqnillfty,  i 
herself  safe  and  bappy  under  (be  i 
of  the  son  of  Agrippioa.  Some,  howerer, 
clamorous  against  the  philosopher,  i 
that  Seneca  initiated  his  pnpil  in  Hi 
ral  vices,  and  abominable  indnlgenees,  a^ic^ 
drsgraced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a  man. 
This  may  be  tbe  language  of  maleroleaee,  or 
tbe  insinuation  of  jealousy.  In  the  imiipted 
age  of  Nero,  the  preceptor  bad  to  wHhrtaBd 
the  clamours  of  many  wicked  and  pralfigate  an- 
nisters,  and  if  he  bad  been  the  fawmrite  of  Ike 
emperor,  and  shared  bis  pleasures,  bis  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance,  Nere  woaM  net 
perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  of  destiny ing  a 
man  whose  example,  from  vicions  tncffaatians, 
ha  could  not  follow,  and  whose  salutary  pe- 
cepts  his  licentious  associates  forbad  him  Is 
obey.  *  Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  dispositioa  of  Nero  lo  think  hinaself  se- 
cure; he  had  been  accused  of  having;  amassed 
the  most  ample  riches,  and  of  haring  baiH 
sumptuous  booses,  and  adorned  beautifal  gar 
dens,  during  the  foar  years  in  wfaieh  he  bad  sf- 
tended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  dierefore  he  de- 
sired his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  tlie  ricks. 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  oo  ks» 
peraao  had  procured,  and  to  penmt  hin  la  re- 
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tire  to  loUtiide  «iid  itudy.  Nero  refmod  with 
artfal  doplici^,  and  Seneca,  to  afoid  further 
suspidoDi,  kept  himself  at  home  for  lome  time 
as  if  labouring  under  a  disease.  In  the  con- 
spiracy of  Piso,  which  happened  some  time 
aAer,  and  in  which  some  of  the  most  noble  of 
the  Roman  senators  were  concened,  Seneca's 
name  was  mentioned  by  Natalis,  and  Nero, 
who  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  sacrificing 
him  to  his  secret  jealousy,  ordered  him  to  de- 
stroy himself.  Seneca  very  probably  was  not 
acceisary  to  the  conipiracy,  and  the  only  thing 
which  could  be  produced  against  him  as  a  cri- 
minatioQ,  was  trivial  and  unsatisfactoiy.  Piso, 
as  Natalis  declared,  had  complained  that  be 
never  saw  Seneca,  and  the  philosopher  had  ob- 
served in  answer,  that  it  was  not  proper  or  con- 
ducive to  their  common  interest,  to  see  one 
another  often.  He  further  pleaded  indisposi- 
tion, and  said  that  his  own  life  depended  upon 
the  safety  of  Piso^s  person.  Seneca  was  at 
table  with  his  wife  Paulina  and  two  of  his 
friends,  when  the  messenger  from  Nero  arrived. 
He  heard  the  words  which  commanded  him  to 
destroy  himself,  with  philosophical  firmness, 
and  even  with  joy,  and  observed,  that  such  a 
mandate  might  have  long  been  expected  flrom 
a  man  who  had  murdered  his  own  mother,  and 
assassinated  all  his  friends.  He  wishea  to  dift- 
pose  of  his  possessions  as  he  pleased,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  when  he  heard  this,  he  turn- 
ed to  his  friends  who  were  weeping  at  his  me- 
lancholy fate,  and  told  them,  that  since  he 
could  not  leave  them  what  he  believed  his  own^ 
be  would  leave  them  at  least  his  own  life  for  an 
example,  an  innocent  conduct  which  they 
might  imitate,  and  by  which  they  might  ac- 
quire immortal  fame.  Against  their  tears  and 
wailingB  he  exclaimed  with  firmness,  and  asked 
them  whether  they  had  not  learnt  better  to 
(vithstaod  the  attacks  of  fortune^  and  the  vio- 
lence of  tyranny?  As  for  his  wife,  he  attempted 
to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she  seemed  re- 
solved to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was  glad  to 
ind  bis  example  followed  with  so  much  con- 
itancy.  Their  veins  were  opened  at  the  same 
noment,  bat  the  life  of  Paulina  was  preserved, 
ind  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  ordered  the 
}lood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that  moment,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  the  philosopher's  wife 
seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could  still  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  life.  Seneca's  veins  bled  but  slowly, 
ind  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  sensible  and 
inimated  conversation  of  his  dying  moments 
vas  collected  by  his  friends,  and  that  it  has 
>een  preserved  amoag  his  works.  To  hasten 
lis  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison,  but  it  had 
10  effect,  and  therefore  he  ordered  himself  to 
le  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accelerate  the 
operation  of  the  draught,  and  to  make  the  blood 
low  more  freely.  This  was  attended  with  no 
tetter  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were  clamo- 
OU8,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and  suffocated 
ly  the  steam,  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  66th 
ear  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  63d  year.  His 
lody  was  burnt  without  pomp  or  funeral  cere- 
aony,  according  to  his  will,  which  he  bad  made 
rhen  he  enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  favours  of 
<7ero.    The  compodtions  of  Seoeca  were  nu- 


merotti,  and  dutHj  on  moral  tobjeets.  He  is 
so  much  admired  for  his  refined  sentiments  and 
virtuous  precepts,  for  his  morality,  his  constancy, 
and  his  innocence  of  manners,  that  St.  Jerome 
has  not  hesitated  to  rank  him  among  Christian 
writers.  His  style  is  nervous,  it  abounds  with 
ornaments,  and  seems  well  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  desire  of 
recommending  himself  and  his  writing^  to  the 
world,  obliged  him  too  often  to  depreciate  the 
merit  of  the  ancients,  and  to  sink  into  ol>scurity. 
His  treatises  are  de  ird,  de  eofMolatientf  de  pro- 
vUknHd,  de  tnmquUlUaU  anuni,  de  demernHd^ 
de  tapietUis  consUmtid,  de  oHo  sapie«i<is,  de  6r«- 
vUaU  vtte,  de  benefieUt,  de  vUd  heaidj  besides 
his  luUwaUe  qnaatioma,  ludus  in  Ctaudium, 
moral  UUen,  &c.  There  are  also  some  tragediei 
ascribed  to  Seneca.  Qnintilian  supposes  that 
the  Medea  is  his  composition,  and  according  to 
others,  Troas  and  the  JBppolyitu  were  also 
written  by  him,  and  the  JIgamemnont  Uerevks, 
furens  Tkyettea  fy  fhrevlee  in  Oeta  by  his  fa- 
ther Seneca  the  declaimer.  The  t)est  editions 
of  Seneca  are  those  of  Antwerp,  foi.  1616,  and 
of  Gronovius,  S  vols.  Amst.  1678;  and  those 
of  his  tragedies,  are  that  of  Schroder'sj  4to. 
Delph.  1128,  and  the  8vo.  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat. 
1682.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  &c.— Dto.— SuetoQ' 
ill  Mr.  &C—- Qiiinit/. 

Claudius  Sknccio,  Tone  of  Nero's  favour- 
ites, and  the  associate  of  his  pleasure  and  de- 
bauchery.-— ^Tullius,  a  man  who  conspired 
against  Nero,  and  was  put  to  death  though  he 
turned  informer  against  the  rest  of  the  conspi- 
rators*  A  man  put  to  death  by  Domitiao, 

for  writing  an  account  of  the  life  of  Helvidius, 

one  of  the  emperor's  enemies.' One  of  Coo- 

stantine's  enemies. A  man    who   from  a 

restless  and  aspiring  disposition  acquired  the 
surname  of  Gratidio.    Seneca,  auas.  1. 

Seiha,  a  town  of  Libumia,  now  Segna. 
jP«n.  S,c.2I. 

Senna,  or  Sxva,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Vid. 
Sena.     Luean.  2,  v.  407. 

SekSnes,  an  Uncivilized  nation  of  Gallia 
Transalpine,  who  left  their  native  possessions, 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Brennns  invaded  Italy, 
and  pillaged  Rome.  They  afterwards  united 
with  the  Umbri,  Latins,  and  Etrurians,  to  make 
war  against  the  Romans,  till  they  were  totally 
destroyed  by  Dolabella.  The  chief  of  their 
towns  in  that  part  of  ItaW  where  they  settled 
near  Umbria,  and  which  from  them  was  call- 
ed Senogallia,  were  Fanom  Fortune,  Sena, 
Pisaurum,  and  Ariminum.  [Vid.  Cimbri.] 
Lucan.  1,  v.  254.— St/.  8,  v.  454.— Xt«.  5,  c. 
S5,  &c. — Fkr.^-^A  people  of  Germany  liear 
the  Soevas. 

Sbntia  lex  de  senofti,  by  C.  Sentins  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacted  the  choosing  of 
proper  persons  to  fill  up  the  number  of  senators. 

Sbntimuii,  a  town  of  Umbria.  Liv.  10,  c. 
27  and  SO. 

Sentiijs  Ck.  a  governor  of  Syria,  under  the 

the  emperors. A  governor  of  Macedonia. 

Septimius,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Pompey, 

who  assisted  the  ^jptians  in  murdering  him. 

A  Roman  emperor.    [Vid.  Sevcrus.] 

A  writer  in  die  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
4  P 
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der,  of  whose  life  be  wrote  an  teconnt  In  Latin, 
or,  acconiiug  to  others,  in  Greek. 

BsriAs,  a  cape  of  Magnesia  in  Tbestalj,  at 
the  Dorib  of  Eoboea,  now  St-  Qtargt. 

Sbplasia,  a  place  of  Capua,  where  oiotmeati 
were  Mid.     Ctc.  Pis.  7  and  11. 

Septbm  A^uji,  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 
Reate.  Ctc.  4,  Ati.  16.— — Pratres,  a  monn- 
taio  uf  Jtfaurtlonta,  now  GefreMfoin«.  Strdb. 
11.— -Maria,  the  entrance  of  the  seven  mouths 
of  the  Po. 

Sbptempbda,  a  town  of  Piceoum. 

Septerion,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
yearii  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
a  represgatation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python  by 
Apollo,  and  of  a  victory  obtained  by  the  god. 

riT.  Sbptimius,  a  Roman  knight  distin- 
gttished  bj  his  poetical  compositions  both  lyric 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Aogustus 
as  well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed  the  6  of 

his  2  lib.  of  Odes  to  him. A  centurion  put  io 

death,  &c.     TacU.  »S.  1,  c.  82 A  native 

of  Africa,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  as 
a  poet.  He  wrute  among  other  things  an  hymn 
in  praise  of  Janus.  Only  1 1  of  bis  verses  are 
preserved.    Jtf.  Terent. — CiinUusinvUd' 

L.  Septiuulbios,  a  friend  of  G.  Gracchus. 
He  suftbrcd  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Opimius, 
and  had  the  meanness  to  cany  his  friend*s  head 
filed  to  a  pole  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Septra,  a  to\vn  of  Cilicia  taken  by  Cicero 
wbcu  he  presided  over  that  province.  Ctc.  ad 
Dtv.  16,  c.  4. 

SsduXNA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  separates 
the  territories  of  the  Beige  ond  the  Celiss,  and 
is  now  called  la  Seine.  Strdb.  4. — JdelUy  S,  c. 
2. — Lucan,  1.  v.  426. 

SbquIni,  a  people  of  Gaul  near  the  territo- 
ries of  the  ^dui,  between  the  Sonne  and  mount 
Jura,  famous  for  their  wars  against  Rome,  &c. 
[Vid,  ^doi.]  The  country  which  they  inha- 
bited is  now  called  Frandie  CompU,  or  Upper 
Burgundy.     C^n.  Bell.  O. 

Sbqdikios,  a  native  of  Alba,  who  married 
one  of  his  daughters  to  Curiatius  of  Alba,  and 
the  other  to  Horatius,  a  citizen  of  Rome.  The 
two  daughters  were  brought  to  bed  on  the  same 
day,  each  of  three  male  children. 

Sbrapio,  a  snmame  given  to  one  of  the 
Scipios,  because  he  resembled  a  swine  herd  of 

that  name. A  Greek  poet  who  flourished  in 

the  age  of  Trajan.  He  was  intimate  with  Plu- 
tarch.  An  Egyptian  put  to  death  by  Achillas, 

wlieu  he  came  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  from 
Ptoleroy,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
J.  Qa^sar. A  painter.    Plin.  36,  c.  10. 

Sbrapis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Memphis,  another  very 
rich  at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopus. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at 
Rome,  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D. 
146,  and  the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  6th 
of  May,  but  with  so  much  licentiousness  that 
the  senate  were  soon  aOer  obliged  to  abolish 
it.  Herodotus,  who  speaks  in  a  very  circum- 
stantial manner  of  the  deities,  and  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Egyptians,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  god  Serapis.    Apollodonis  says  it  is  the 


Pons.  l,e.  18,1, 
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•ane  as  tfie  ball  Apia. 
SA.'-'TmcU.  Hid.  4,  c 
tial.  9,  ep.  SO. 

Sbrbonis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine. 

Sereka,  a  daughter  of  Tbeodoiins  who 
married  Stilicfao.  She  waa  pot  to  dcalk«  &c 
ClawUan. 

Sbrbkianvs,  a  faTOorite  of  Gall  as,  the  bro- 
ther of  Julian.    He  was  pot  to  death. 

Sbrbnvb  Samokicus,  a  physleiao  in  (ke 
age  of  the  emperor  Severns  and  CaracaUa. 
There  remains  a  poem  of  his  compoa'tioo  oa 
medicine,  the  last  edition  of  whicb  is  that  of 

1706,  in  8vo.  Amst Vibiua,  a^vemor  of 

Spain  accused  of  cmelty  in  ttie  govefnmeDC  of 
his  provinces,  and  pat  to  death  by  aider  of 
Til>erios. 

Seres,  a  native  of  Asia,  aeeordng  to  Pto- 
lemy, between  the  Ganges  and  the  eaaten 
ocean  in  the  modem  Thibet  They  were  aa- 
tarally  of  a  meek  disposition.  Silk,  of  whick 
the  fabrication  was  unknown  to  the  aadenti, 
who  imagined  that  the  matenals  were  eoHecfed 
from  the  leaves  of  trees,  was  brooghC  to  Bone 
from  their  country,  and  on  that  aeooot  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ssrictim,  and  ikeaoe  a  gar- 
ment or  dress  of  silk  is  called  aericm  veaCis. 
Heliogabalos,  the  Roman  emperor,  vras  fhe 
first  who  wore  a  silk  dress,  which  at  that  time 
was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  aAcrsrarda 
became  very  cheap,  and  consequently  was  the 
common  dres»  among  the  Romans.  Soae  sup- 
pose that  the  Seres  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese. 
PtoL  6,  c.  16.— Horitf.  l,od.  29,  v.  9.— Lucsk. 
1,  V.  19, 1.  10,  V.  142  and  292.—0ML  Jim.  I, 
el.  14,  V  6.— F»ry.  G.  t,  v.  121. 

Sbrgestus,  a  sailor  in  the  fleet  of  .Soeas, 
from  whom  the  family  of  the  SerisrI  at  Rome 
were  descended.     Virg.  JBm.  5,  r.  Itl. 

Seroia,  a  Roman  matron.  She  oonspsred 
with  others  to  poison  their  faosbands.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Sergia,  with  some  of  bcr 
accomplices,  drank  poison  and  died. 

Sbrgius,  one  of  the  names  of    CatJIine. 

A  military  tribnne  at  die  aaege  of  Vcii. 

The  family  of  the  Sergii  was  palriciuL,  and 
branched  out  into  the  several  families  ef  (he 
Fidenata,  SUi,  CtttUina,  JVoMcb,  Ctorlfa,  and 
PUmd. 

Sebgids  and  Seroiolus,  a  deforoMd  ywfh, 
greatly  admired  by  the  Roman  ladies  m  Jave- 
naPs  age.    Juv.  6,  v.  106  and  Beq. 

SERIPHI78,  an  island  in  the  .Sgeaa  lea, 
about  S6  miles  in  cireumference,  according  t» 
Pliny  only  12,  very  barren  and  BacoIfivaiBd. 
The  Romans  generally  sent  tiieir  crwiaah 
there  in  banishment,  and  it  was  there  that  Ca»- 
sius  Severus  the  orator  was  exiled,  and  tbciek 
died.  According  to  iElian  the  frogs  of  ite 
island  never  croaked,  bat  when  they  isere  re- 
moved from  the  island  to  another  place,  Ik; 
were  more  noisy  and  clamoroua  dian  oftoi 
hence  the  proverb  of  seripAsa  nma  applied  lai 
man  who  neither  speaks  nor  sings.  This  hsa^ 
ever  is  found  to  be  a  mistake  1^  modem  k» 
vellers.  It  was  on  the  coast  of  Seripbos  AM 
the  chest  was  discovered  in  which  Acnstns  M 
exposed  his  daughter  Danae,  and  her  son  IV 
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seuB.    Stnik,  10. .Slian.  .Mm.  S,  e.  S7. 

--MtUt  ^,  e.  1 — jSpoUod,  1,  c.  d.^Tflcil. 
^fM.  4,  c.  21.— OvU.  J«bl.  5,  ▼.  24t,  1.  1, 
▼.65. 

Sermtla,  ftiown  of  Macedonia.  HieriNbl.  7, 
e.  122. 

Sbroh  ,  ft  neoeral  of  Aaliochut  Epiphaoes. 

SbbrIhvs,  a  mrikaine  grreo  to  CincioBatoB, 
because  be  was  found  towwg  his  fields  when 
told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator.  Some 
howeter  soppose  that  Serrnnns  was  a  different 
person  from  Cincinnatus.    PHn.  18,  c.  S. — 

Zio.  8,  c  26 Virg.  Ma.  «,  ▼.  844. One 

of  the  auiliaries  of  Tamos,  killed  in  the  night 
by  Nisus.  Virg,  JEn.  9,  v.  335.-<— A  poet  of 
seme  merit  in  Domitian^s  reigo.   Juv.  1,  v.  80. 

SnniLBBim,  a  fortified  place  of  Thrace.  Liv. 
SI,  c  16. 

QoiNTus  Sbrtorius,  a  Boman  general,  son 
•f  Qttiotos  and  Rhea,  born  at  Nunia.  His  first 
eampaign  was  under  the  great  Marius,  against 
the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  Do  visited  the 
enemy's  camp  as  a  spy,  and  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  one  eye  in  (be  first  battle  he  fought. 
IVheo  Marius  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  and 
aiaoghtered  all  their  enemies,  Sertorius  ac- 
•ompamed  them,  but  he  expressed  his  sorrow 
and  concern  at  the  melancholy  death  of  so 
many  of  his  countrymen.  He  aHerwards  fled 
for  safety  into  Spain,  when  Sylla  had  proscribed 
him,  and  in  this  distant  province  he  behaved 
himself  with  so  much  address  and  valour  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  the  country. 
The  Lositanians  universally  revered  and  loved 
him,  and  the  Roman  general  did  not  show  him- 
nelf  less  attentive  to  their  interest,  by  establiih- 
ing  public  schools,  and  educating  the  children 
of  the  country  in  the  polite  arts,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  had  established 
A  senate,  over  which  he  presided  with  coasnlar 
authority,  and  the  Romans  who  followed  his 
standard,  paid  equal  reverence  to  his  person. 
They  were  eiperimentally  convinced  of  bis  va- 
lour and  iMgnanimity  as  a  general,  and  the 
aurtfiil  manner  in  which  he  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  adherents  in  the  garb  of  religion, 
did  not  diminish  his  reputation.  He  pretended 
to  hold  commerce  with  heaven  by  means  of  a 
white  hind  which  he  had  tamed  with  great  soc> 
ssess,  and  which  followed  him  every  w^Kre,  even 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  success  of  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  and  his  popularity  among  the  natives 
alarmed  the  Romans.  They  sent  some  troops 
to  oppose  him,  but  with  little  success.  Four 
armies  were  found  insufficient  to  crush  or  even 
burt  Sertorius;  and  Pompey  and  MeteIlos,who 
never  engaged  an  enemy  without  obtaining  the 
victory,  were  driven  with  dishonour  from  the 
field.  But  the  favourite  of  the  Lositanians  was 
exposed  to  the  dangers  which  usually  attend 
fpreatness.  Perpenuav  one  of  his  ofiicers  who 
was  jealooi  of  bis  fame,  and  tired  of  a  superior, 
conspired  against  him.  At  a  banquet  the  coo- 
apiratocs  began  to  open  their  intentions  by 
•peaking  with  freedom  and  licentioosnew  in  the 
y^eseoce  of  Sertorius,  whose  age  and  character 
bad  hitherto  claimed  deference  from  others. 
Ferpenna  overturned  a  glass  of  wine,  as  a  sig- 
nal to  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and  imme^ 


diatety  Antonias,  one  of  his  officers,  stabbed 
Sertorius,  and  the  example  was  ful  lowed  by  all 
the  rest,  73  years  before  Christ  Sertorius  has 
been  commended  for  his  love  of  justice  and 
moderation.  The  flattering  description  he 
heard  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  when  he  passed 
into  the  west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  him  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  retired  from  the  noise  of  war,  and  the  cl^ 
mours  of  envy,  to  end  bis  days  in  the  bosom  of 
a  peaceful  and  solitary  island,  had  not  tha 
stronger  call  of  ambition  and  the  love  of  fame 
prevailed  over  the  intruding  reflections  of  a  mo- 
ment. It  has  been  observed,  that  in  his  latter 
days  Sertorius  became  indilent  and  fond  of 
luxury  aud  wanton  cruelty;  yet  we  must  confess, 
that  in  affability,  clemency,  complaisance,  ge- 
nerosity, and  military  valour,  be  not  only  sur- 
paaed  bis  contemporaries,  hot  the  rest  of  the 
Romans.  Plvt.  in  vUd.—Palere.  2,  c.  30, 
&c — Fler.  3,  c.  21,  ke.-^ppion  de  Ctv.— 
Vol.  Jifaj:.  I,  c.  2,  I.  1,  c.  3.— £iilr<m.— ./fuj. 
GtU.  15,  c.  22. 

Sbrv^bus,  a  man  accused  by  Tiberkis  of  bfr* 
ing  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus.  rocil. 
Ji.  6,  c.  7. 

SbrviIkus,  a  consul  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
He  was  a  great  favoarite  of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan. 

Sbrvilia,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
enamoured  of  J.  C«ser,  though  her  brother  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  her  lover. 
To  convince  Caesar  of  her  affection,  she  sent 
him  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  tender  expres- 
sions of  regard  for  his  person.  The  letter  was 
delivered  to  Cassar  in  the  senate  house,  while 
they  were  debating  about  punishing  the  associ- 
ates of  CaUline's  conspiracy;  and  when  Cato 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  letter  from 
the  conspirators,  and  insisted  immediately  on 
its  being  made  public  Upon  this  Caesar  gave 
it  to  Cato,  and  the  stern  senator  bad  no  sooner 
read  iu  contents,  than  he  threw  it  back  with  the 
words  of  take  tl,  dnmkari.  From  the  intimacy 
which  existed  between  Servilia  and  Casar,  som* 
have  supposed  that'  the  dictator  was  the  father 
ot  M.  Brutus.  PUU,  in  Cas.— C.  Jfep,  in  AU 
lic.-^— Another  sister  of  Cato,  who  married  Si- 

lanus.     /d. A  daughter  of  Trasea,  put  to 

death  by  order  of  Nero,  with  her  father.  Her 
crime  was  the  consulting  of  magicians,  only  to 
know  what  would  happen  in  her  family. 

8BBVIU4  LEX  de  pecuniii  rspalnndif,  by  C. 
Servilius  the  praetor,  A.  U.  C,  653.  It  punish- 
ed severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  peculation  and 
extortion  in  the  provinees.  Its  particulars  are 
not  precisely  known.— —Another,  de  judicibus, 
byQ.  Servilius  Caepio,  the  consul,  A.  U.  C. 
648.  It  divided  the  right  of  judging  between  the 
senators  and  the  equites,  a  privilege  which, 
though  originally  belonging  to  the  senators, 
had  been  taken  from  them  and  giv6n  to  the 
equites.- Another,  de  dviUUe,  by  C.  Servili- 
us, ordained  that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Roman 
senator,  so  that  he  vras  condemned,  the  accuser 
should  be  honoured  with  the  name  and  the  privi* 

leges  of  a  Roman  citizen. Another,  .^rorto, 

by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
690.    It  required  the  immediate  sale  of  certain 
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houMi  and  landt  whieh  belonged  to  Ifae  people, 
Ibr  the  porcbese  of  otben  in  a  different  part  of 
Italy.  Itreqaired  that  ten  commiMioners  shoeld 
be  appointed  to  tee  it  carried  into  ezecotion, 
bot  Cicero  pre?ented  its  paating  into  a  law  by 
the  three  orationi  whieh  he  pronounced  against 


it 


defeated  by 


Sbrtiliamui,  a 
Vriathns,  in  Spain,  fro. 

Sbrtiuui  Qumnrs,  a  Roman  who  in  his 

dictatorship  defeated  the  JEqui Pnblias,  a 

eoniol  who  npportod  the  catise  of  the  people 
against  the  nobles,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in 
•piteofthe  opposition  of  the  senate,  alter  de- 
feating the  y  of  sci.  He  aderwards  changed  his 
opinions,  and  very  Tioleody  opposed  the  people, 

beeanse  they  had  illiberally  treated  him. ^A 

ptoconsnl  killed  at  the  battle  of  Caonss  by  An- 
aibal. Ahala,  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dic- 
tator Cincinnatus.  When  Msslins  reftased  to 
appear  before  the  dicUtor,  to  answer  the  accn- 
sations  which  were  broaght  against  him  on  sus- 
picion of  his  aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala  slew  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  people,  whose  protection  he 
claimed.  Ahala  was  aecosed  for  this  murder, 
and  banished,  but  his  sentence  was  afterwards 
repealed.     He  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship, 

Marcns,  a  man  who  pleaded  in  favour  of 

Panlos  Amilios,  &c.->— An  augur  prosecuted 
by  Lncullns  for  bis  inattention  in  his  office.  He 
was  acquitted. A  prsstor  ordered  by  the  sen- 
ate to  forbid  Sylla  to  approach  Rome.  He 
was  ridiculed  and  insnited  by  the  conqueror^ 

soldiers. ^A  man  appointed  to  guard  the  sea- 

ooast  of  Ponttts,  by  Pompey. ^Publius,  a  pro- 
consul of  Asia  during  the  ace  of  Mithridates. 
He  conquered  Isauria,  for  vrhicb  service  he  was 
tumamed  Itmrnau,  and  rewarded  with  a  tri- 
nnpli..^— A  Roman  general  who  defeated  an 

army  of  Etrurians. An  informer  in  the  court 

of  Tiberius. A  favourite  of  Augustus 

Geminus,  a  Roman  consul  who  opposed  Annibal 

with  saocess. ^Nonianus,  a  Latin  Historian 

who  wrote  an  history  of  Rome  in  tho  reign  of 
Nero.  There  were  more  thao  one  writer  of  this 
name,  as  Pliny  speaks  of  a  Servilius  remarka- 
ble for  his  eloquence  and  learning;  and  Qum- 
tilian  mentions  another  also  illustrioas  for  his 

genius  and  literary  merit. Casca,  one  of 

Cssar's  murderers. ^The  family  of  (he  Ser- 

Tilii'was  of  patrician  rank,  and  came  to  settle 
at  Rome  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  where 
they  were  promoted  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state.  To  the  several  brandies  of  this  fhmily 
were  attached  the  different  surnames  of  •tfAa/a, 
JigiUa,  Priscuf,  Cflmio,  fitnidtit,  Grniiniu,  Pw 
l«r,  Fofitf,  CosM,  Ftdenat,  Limgw,  and  T^ieee, 
— Lacus,  a  lake  near  Rome.      Cte.  S.  Ros. 

at. 

Saavius  Titllius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Comiculom,  by 
Tullius,  a  man  slam  in  the  defence,  of  his  coun- 
try against  the  Romans.  Ocrisia  was  given  by 
Tarquin  to  Taoaquil  bis  wife,  and  she  brought 
op  her  son  in  the  king's  family,  and  added  the 
name  of  Serthu  to  that  which  be  had  inherited 
Avm  his  fiither  to  denote  his  ilavmf.  Toang 
Servius  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  the  moo- 
arch  with  great  care,  and  though  origiaally  a 


slave,  he  raised  hiflsseif  so  moeh  to  eoMeqacace.. 
that  Tarquin  gave  him  his  daughter  in  BBarrtagc 
His  own  private  merit  and  virtaca  reeoauieaded 
him  to  notice  not  less  than  the  rayal  Avoora, 
and  Servius,  beeome  the  favoi^He  of  die  peo. 
pie  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers,  by  h»  lib- 
erality and  complaisance,  was  eaaily  raised  to 
the  throne  on  the  ttesih  of  his  fnlhcr-in-law. 
Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her  choioe. 
Servius  endeared  himself  still  booiv  m  a  wl^• 
rior  and  as  a  legislator.  He  defeated  the  Vd- 
entes  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by  a  proper  act  oC 
policy  he  established  the  ceases,  whicli  told  \um 
that  Rome  contoined  about  84  thonsaiid  inhab- 
itants. He  increased  the  number  of  the  tribes, 
he  beantitked  and  adorned  the  city,  and  enlarged 
its  boundaries  by  taking  within  its  waHs  the  hilfs 
Qoirinalis,  Viminalis,  and  Esquilinus.  He  also 
divided  the  Roman  people  into  tribes,  and  that 
he  might  not  seem  to  neglect  the  worslilp  of  the 
gods,  be  built  several  temples  to  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  to  whom  he  deemed  himaelf  parties- 
larly  indebted  for  obtaining  the  kinfdoas.  He 
also  ,buiU  8  temple  to  Diann  on  moant  Av»- 
tine,  and  raised  himself  a  palace  on  the  hilJ  Es- 
quilinus. Servius  married  his  two  das^^len  to 
the  grandsons  of  his  father-in-law;  the  elder  to 
Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to  Anns,  l^is  oni- 
on, as  might  be  supposed,  tended  to  enaare  the 
peace  of  his  family;  but  if  such  were  Us  eipee- 
tations,  be  was  unhajppi:y  deceived.  The  wife 
of  Arunx.  naturally  fierce  and  iaspetneas,  mai^ 
dered  her  own  husband  to  nnite  herself  to  Tar- 
quin, who  had  likewise  assassinaied  his  wife. 
Thene  bloody  measures  were  no  sooner  pvnoed, 
than  Servius  was  murdered  by  his  own  soa-ia- 
law,  and  his  daughter  Tallin  showed  herself  so 
inimical  to  filial  {;ratitade  and  piety,  chat  ihe 
ordered  ber  chanot  to  be  driven  over  (he  asan- 
gled  body  of  her  father,  B.  C.  SS4.  Hie  4leath 
was  universally  lamented,  nni  the  ^ves  nnan- 
ally  celebrated  a  festival  in  his  hnaaw,  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  on  moant  Aventine,  (he  dsy 
that  he  was  murdered.  TanpiiBia  his  milk  bu- 
ried his  remains  privately,  and  died  the  Ibllow- 
ing  day.  Lie.  1,  c.  41.^0101191.  Hsl.  4  — fW. 
1,  c  e.— Cic.  de  Die.  1,  c  6S — Faf.  JMar.  I, 

c.  9  — Orid.  fhst.  9,  v.  601. Gelhn.  ase- 

ditious  person,  who  wished  to  refase  n  triasi^ 
to  Paulus  iEmyliuB  after  the  eonquesc  efMace 
donia.— '— Olaodins,  a  grammarian.    Snst.  de 

tl.  Or, A  friend  of  Sylla,  who  appUed  for  ^ 

consulship  to  no  purpose. — --4?omeliiiSy  a  csa- 

sul  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  &c. Sal- 

pitius,  an  orator  in  the  age  of  Cieero  and  Ho- 
teosius.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  M.  An- 
tony, and  died  before  bis  retura.  Cicero  sb- 
toined  a  statae  for  him  from  the  aeaate  and  tht 
Roman  people,  which  was  raised  in  the  Cae- 
pos  Martins.  Besides  orations  he  wrote  versci 
which  were  highly  censored  Ibr  their  indelicacy- 
His  works  are  lost.     Cic  in  Brsil.  PJhsl.  fcc^ 

Piin.  6,  ep.  9. ^A  despicable  inforaacr  in  Ai 

Augustan  aae.      Horol.  2,  sat.  1,  ▼.  41. 

Honoratus  Sf  aurus,  a  leanied  girammariaa  is 
the  age  of  young  Theodosius.  He  wmie  Lmis 
commentaries  upon  Viigil,  still  extent. 

Sesaea,  a  daughter  of  Celeos,  kini^af  Eton- 
sis,  sister  of  Triptoleasas.     Fena.  1,  c .  58w 
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SESMTUB^a  eetebnted  king  of  Egypt  M>me 
ages  before  the  Trojan  war.     Hi>  father  order- 
ed all  the  childreo  m  hit  dominioni  who  were 
bom  on  the  lame  day  with  him  to  be  pabliely 
educated,  and  to  pass  their  yonth  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  son.    This  sacceeded  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  SesostHs  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
himself  mnoonded  by  a  nnmberof  (hithfnl  min- 
isters and  acti?e  wairiors,  whose  education  and 
intimacT  with  their  prince  rendered  them  in- 
separabty  de?oted  to  his  interest.     When  Se- 
sostris  had  succeeded  on  his  father's  throne,  he 
became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  after  he 
had  dif  ided  his  kingdom  into  S6  diiferent  dis- 
tricts, he  marched  at  the  head  of  fi  numerous 
army  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Libya, 
JEthiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the 
Red  Sea,  were  conquered,  and  the  victorious 
monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated 
farther  into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
rius.     He  also  inyaded  Europe,  and  subdued 
the  Thracians;  and  that  the  fame  of  his  con- 
quests might  loog'sonriYe  him,  he  placed  col- 
umns in  &e  several  provinces  he  had  subdued; 
and  many  ages  after,  this  pomnous  inscription 
was  read  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Setottris,  the 
king  of  kiiigs,  hat  tonquered  thu  terrUory  by 
hu  mrm$.    At  his  ratnrn  home  the  monarch  em- 
ployed his  time  in  encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and 
in  improring  the  revenuet  of  his  kingdom.    He 
•rected  100  temples  to  the  gods  for  the  victo- 
ries he  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth  were 
heaped  ap  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where  ci- 
ties were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  inhabit- 
ants during  ttie  inundations  of  the  Nile.     Some 
canals  were  also  dug  near  Memphis,  to  flicilitate 
■avigation,  and  tiie  eommunication  of  one  pro- 
Tince  with  another.      In  his  old  ase  Sesostris, 
grown  infirm  and  blind,  destroyed  himself,  af- 
ter a  reign  of  44  years  aceordine  to  some.   His 
mildness  towards  the  conquered  has  been  ad- 
mired, while  some  have  upbraided  him  for  his 
cruelty  and  insolence  in  causing  his  chariot  to 
be  drawn  bj  some  of  the  monarehs  whom  he 
had  conquered.      The  age  of  Sesostris  is  so  re- 
mote from  every  authentic  record,  that  many 
liare  supported  that  the  actions  and  conqoesu 
ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  uncertain  and  to- 
tally fabulous.    Herodot.  2,  c.  102,  fyc-^Diod. 
\.^Val.  Flace.  5,  v.  419.— Piin.  3S,  c  S — 
Liican.  10,  v.  276.— Slrofr.  16. 

Sbsitbs,  now  Stasia,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Oaul,  falling  into  the  Po.    Piin.  8,  c.  16. 

SE8TI4&,  a  name  applied  to  Hero,  as  born  at 
Sestos.     Sua  6,  Theh.  647. 

Sestius,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  with  whom  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  i'bilippi.  .Augustus  re- 
signed the  consulship  in  his  favour,  though  he 
still  continued  to  reverence  the  memoi]r  of  Bru- 
tus.  A  governor  of  Syria. 

Sestos,  or  Sestvs,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  opposite  Aby- 
dos  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
bridge  which  Xerxes  built  there  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, as  also  for  being  the  seat  of  the  amours 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  >feia,  t}  c.  2.— Slrob. 
IS.-^tfusceiis  de  L.  ^  H.^Virg.  G.  3,  t.  268. 
^Ovid.  Hermd,  18.  v.  2. 


Sasimi,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaal.     Cm,  (etf. 


6. 


SbtIbis,  a  town  of  Spain  between  New  Car* 
thage  and  Saguntnm,  famous  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen.  There  was  also  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  In  the  neighbourhood.  SU.  16, 
V.  474.— S«ro6.  2.— ^eio,  2,  c,  ^^--Flin,  S,  c 
S,  I.  19,  c.  1. 

Sbthov,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  him-' 
self  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anvsis.  He 
vras  attacked  by  the  Asvynans  and  delivered 
from  this  poweifnl  enemy  by  an  immense  num- 
ber of  rats,  which  in  one  night  gnawed  their 
bow  strings  and  thongs,  so  that  on  the  morrow 
their  arms  were  found  to  be  useless.  From 
this  wonderful  circumstance  Sethoo  had  a  statue  • 
which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  his  hand« 
with  the  incription  of  fVhoever  fixes  hie  eyesvpon 
me,  let  him  be  pious.    Herod*  2,  c.  141. 

Sbtia,  a  town  of  Latiom  above  the  Pontine 
marshes  celebrated  for  its  irioes,  which  Augus- 
tus is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all  others.  P/ns. 
14,  c  S.—Jm.  6,  T.  34.  Sat,  10,  ▼.  27.— 
MartiaL  IS,  ep.  112. 

Sbtera,  Julia  Aquilia,  a  Roman  lady,  whom 
the  emperor  Heliogabalus  married.  She  was 
soon  after  repudiated,  though  possessed  of  all 
the  charms  or  mind  and  body  which  could  cap- 
tivate the  most  rirtoons Valeria,  the  wife 

of  Valentinian,  and  the  mother  of  Gratian,  was 
well  known  for  her  avarice  and  ambition.  The 
emperor,  her  husband,  repudiated  her,  and  tS* 
I  terwards  took  her  again.  Her  pradent  advice 
at  last  ensured  her  son  Gratian  on  the  imperial 
I  throne. ^The  wife  of  Philip  the  Roman  em- 
peror. 

SEVBRiIinrs,  a  goveraor  of  Macedonia,  fa- 
ttier-in-law  to  the  emperor  I'hilip. A  gene- 
ral of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian, defeated  by  the  Germans. A  son  of 

the  emperor  Severus. 

Sbvbrvs,  Lucius  Septimius,  a  Roman  empe- 
ror boro  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  a  noble  family. 
He  gradually  ezereised.  all  the  offices  of  the 
state,  and  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of 
the  worid  by  an  ambitions  mind,  and  a  restless 
activity,  that  could,  for  the  gratification  of  ava- 
rice, endure  the  most  complicated  hardships. 
After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  Severus  resolves) 
to  remove  Didius  Julianus,  who  had  bought  the 
imperial  purple  when  exposed  to  sale  by  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  pretorians,  and  therefore  he 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  on  the  borders  of 
Illyricnm,  where  he  was  stationed  against  the 
barbarians.  To  support  himself  in  this  bold 
measure,  he  took  as  his  partner  in  the  empire' 
Albinos,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  for* 
ces  in  Britain,  and  immediately  marehed  to- 
wards Rome,  to  crash  Didius  and  all  his  parti- 
sans. He  was  received  as  he  advanced  through 
the  country  with  universal  acclamations,  and 
Julianus  himself  was  soon  deserted  bj  his  fa- 
vourites, and  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers. 
Tbe  reception  of  Severas  at  Rome  was  sufficient 
to  gratify  his  pride;  the  streets  were  strewed « 
with  flowers,  and  the  submissive  senate  were 
ever  ready  to  grant  whatever  honours  or  titles 
tbe  conqueror  claimed.  In  professing  that  be  had 
assumed  the  pmple  only  to  revenge  the  death  qf 
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tte  virtwNis  PtrtiBMEi  Sartnii  guaed  hmj  ad- 
herents, and  was  enabled  not  only  to  disann, 
but  to  baaisk  die  pretmnans,  whose  iaioleace 
and  avarice  were  becone  alanDiag,  not  only  to 
the  citizeas,  but  to  the  empeior.  Bai  while  he 
was  victorious  at  Rome,  Severas  did  aot  forget 
that  there  was  another  conpetitor  for  the  impe- 
rial purple.  Hescennios  Niger  was  in  the  cast 
at  the  head  of  a  poweifol  army,  and  with  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  Augustas.  Many  obstiaaie 
battles  were  fought  between  the  troops  and  of 
fleers  of  ibe  imperial  rivals,  till  on  the  plains  of 
Issus,  which  bad  been  above  Ave  centuries  be- 
Ibre  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  Persian  sol- 
diers of  Darius,  Niger  was  totally  mined  by  the 
lots  of  20,000  men.  The  head  of  Niger  way 
cat  off  and  sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  punished 
in  a  most  cruel  manner  all  the  partisans  of  his 
nnfortunato  rival.  Severus  aftorwards  pillaged 
Bysantium,  which  had  shut  her  gates  agamst 
him;  and  after  he  had  conquered  several  nations 
in  tbe  east,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved  to 
dcstro)  Albinos,  with  iHiom  he  had  hitherto  re- 
loctantlT  shared  the  imperial  power.  He  at- 
taaspted  to  asuisinate  him  by  bis  emissaries; 
but  whan  tbis  had  failed  of  sucoea,  Severus  bad 
racoarse  to  anns,  and  the  thto  of  the  empire 
was  again  decided  on  the  plains  of  Gaul.  Al- 
btnus  was  defeated,  and  the  couquaror  was  so 
alated  with  the  recollection,  that  be  had  now  no 
longer  a  competitor  fur  the  puiple,  thai  he  in- 
•attod  the  dead  b9dj  of  his  rival,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  after  he  had  suf- 
fered it  to  potrify  before  the  door  of  his  tont, 
and  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  Tbe  fa- 
mily and  the  adherents  of  Albious,  shared  his 
fate;  and  the  retam  of  Severus  to  the  capital 
exhibited  the  bloody  triumphs  of  Marius  aad 
Sylla.  The  richeet  of  the  cicisens  were  sacri- 
flced,  and  their  money  became  the  property  of 
the  emperor.  The  wicked  Commodos  received 
divine  honours,  and  his  murderers  were  punish- 
ed in  tbe  most  wanton  manner.  Tired  of  the 
inactive  life  he  led  in  Rome,  Severus  marched 
into  the  east,  with  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  and  with  uncommon  soooess  made  himself 
master  of  Seleucia,  Babylon,  aad  Ctesiphoo; 
and  advanced  without  opposition  far  into  the 
Parthian  territories.  From  Parthia  the  empe- 
ror marched  towards  the  more  southern  provin- 
ces of  Asia;  after  he  had  visited  the  tomb  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  he  entered  Alexandria;  i(hd 
after  he  bad  granted  a  senate  to  that  celebrated 
ci^,  he  viewed  with  the  most  criticising  and  in- 
quisitive curiosity  the  several  monuments  and 
ruins  which  that  ancient  kingdom  contains.  The 
revolt  of  Britain  recalled  him  from  the  east. 
After  he  had  redaced  it  ander  his  power,  he 
built  a  wall  across  tbe  northern  parts  of  the  is- 
land, to  defend  it  against  the  frequeat  invasions 
af  the  Caledonians.^  Hitherto  successful  against 
his  enemies,  Severus  now  found  the  peace  of  his 
family  distorbed.  Caracalla  attempted  to  mur- 
der bis  father  as  he  was  concluding  a  treaty  of 
' '  i  the  Britons;  and  the  emperor  was  so 


shocked  at  the  undutifulness  of  bis  son,  that  on 
his  return  home  he  called  him  iato  his  presence, 
aad  after  he  had  apbrakied  him  for  his  tngrati- 
Ma  and  perfidy,  he  oftredhia  a  drawn  sword,  ( 


>^^^<gi  yy  f  *•  awiifiiMi  ^rngmmg  atoy, 
now  imkivt  your  haMb  in  the  blood  of  jrour  /«- 
tkgfy  and  kt  mslthe<|M  o/tAe  worU  he  wiimtso 
ofyourwrnavfJUultmieymu.  If  these  woids 
checked  Caracalla,  yet  he  did  not  show  hianelf 
concerned,  aad  Sevens,  worn  out  with  iafin 
ties,  which  the  gout  and  the  nnaaiiiwssaf  I 
mind  increased,  soon  nfter  died. 


had  bcea  every  thing  aaaa  eauld  wiah,  bat  dial 
he  wah  tbea  aoihiag.  Some  say  that  he  wished 
to  poison  himself,  bat  that  whea  this  was  deaied, 
he  eat  to  great  ezaem,  and  soon  after  expired 
at  York  on  the  fourth  af  February,  ia  the  21  Ith 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  6«tb  jtar  of 
bis  age,  after  a,reiga  of  11  yevs  8  moatlia  and 
S  days.  Severus  has  beaa  so  am^  sudaiired 
for  his  military  taleats,  that  some  have  called 
him  the  anoat  wariike  of  the  Boasaa  cmyeron. 
As  a  monarch  he  was  cmel,  and  it  has  beaa  ob- 
served that  he  never  did  aa  act  of  humanity,  or 
forgave  a  fault.  In  hia  diet  he  was  tenaperate, 
aad  be  always  showed  hiauelf  ae  opaa  enemy 
to  pomp  and  spleadoor.  He  loved  the  appella- 
tioB  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  he  even  comjioseil 
an  history  of  his  own  rrigo,  whieh  soow  have 
praised  for  ito  correctnem  aad  vcraei^.  How- 
ever crael  Severus  may  appear  ia  kss  paaish- 
meeisaad  ia  hit  revenge,  manyhsva 
voured  to  axcnipate  him,  and  obeervad  thai  i 
was  need  of  severity  in  an  eaipira  i ' 
were  so  oorrupted,  and  where  no  lem  Ihaa  3000 
persons  were  accused  of  adollaiy  dariag  the 
space  of  17  years.  Of  him,  aaof  Aagmlas, 
some  were  fond  to  say,  that  it  i 
better  for  the  worid  if  he  had  i 
or  had  aeverdiad.  Dia.*-1 
&c.«^*Alexaader,  (Maroas  Aaielias)  a  native 
of  PbmnKia,  adopted  by  Ueliecabalaa.  His 
father's  name  was  Geaesiua  Morciaaao,  aad  his 
mother's  Julia  Mammsoa,  and  he  leeaived  the 
surname  of  ^learaiidcr  because  ha  was  bom  ia  m 
temple  sacred  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He  waa 
carefiilly  educated,  and  his  aMther,  bj  feyiag 
particalar  attoatioa  to  his  BMraia,  aad  the  cha- 
racter of  his  preceptors,  preserved  him  fiom 
those  infirmities,  and  that  lieeati 


old  age  too  often  attributes  to  the  dapravi^  sf 
yoodi.  At  the  death  of  Heliogabahn,  viha  hid 
been  jealous  of  his  virtue*,  Alexaeder,  thoo^ 


only  in  the  14th  year  of  his  age,  was  ] 
ed  emperor,  and  his  nominatioa  was 
by  the  universal  shouts  of  the  army»  aad  the 
coogratolations  of  the  senate.  He  had  not  beta 
long  on  Ibe  throne  before  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire was  distorbed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Pe^ 
siaos.  Alexander  marched  into  the  eaat  withoat 
delay,  and  soon  obtaitacd  a  dedstre  vietoiy  over 
the  barbarians.  At  bis  return  to  Robm  be  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  bat  the  revolt  of  dw 
Germans  soon  after  called  him  away  from  the 
indolence  of  the  eapitol.  His  expeditioa  ia 
Germany  was  attended  with  some  saoceaa,  bot 
the  vhrtues  and  the  amiable  qualitica  of  Alex- 
aader  were  forgotten  in  the  stare  amd  aallm 
strictaem  of  the  discipliaariaa.  Hia  8oldiem» 
fond  of  repose,  murmured  against  hia  lereritf ; 
their  clamonrs  were  fomented  by  the  artifiec  «t* 
Maximiaos,  and  Alexander  was  merderod  ia  his 
tent,  in  the  midst  of  his  camp,  allar  a  ra%a  af 
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13  yean  and  9  dnys,  on  the  Iftfli  of  Mtrdi,  A. 
D.  235.   His  mother  Mammxa  shtred  hit  fate 
with  ail  his  friecds;  but  this  was  no  soooer 
knowo  than  the  soldiers  pmished  with  ioimedi- 
ate  death  all  soch  as  had  been  eoncemed  in  the 
BiQrder,  except  Maxiniinvs.     Alexander  has 
been  admired  for  his  many  virtues,  and  e?ery 
historian  except  Hero<lian,  is  bold  to  assert,  that 
if  he  had  lived,  the  Roman  empire  might  soon 
have  been  freed  from  those  tumults  and  abuses 
which  continually  disturbed  her  peace,  and  kept 
the  fives  of  her  emperors  and  senators  in  per- 
pclual  alarms.    Hts  severity  in  puni!»hing  oDen- 
ees  was  great,  and  soch  as  bod  robbed  the  pub- 
lic, wrre  they  even  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  emperor,  were  indiscriminately  sacrificed  to 
the  Iranqoillity  of  the  state  which  they  had  vio- 
iated.  Ttie  great  offices  of  the  state,  which  had 
before  his  reign  been  exposed  to  sale,  and  oc- 
cupied by  favourites,  were  now  bestowed  upon 
mfrir,  and  Alexander  could  boast  that  all  his 
officers  were  men  of  trust  and  abilities.  He  was 
a  patron  of  literature,  and  he  dedicated  the 
hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  historians,  orators,  end  poets; 
and  in  the  public  schools  wliicb  his  liberality  and 
the  desire  of  encouraging  learning  had  founded, 
he  often  heard  with  pleasure  and  satisfhctioo  the 
eloquent  speeches  and  declamations  of  his  sub- 
jects.    The  provinces  were  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  Rome  was  embellished  with  ma- 
ny stately  buildings  and  magnificent  porticos. 

-liex.  rit. — 'Herodian. — Zosim. —  Vuior. 

Flavins  Valerius,  a  native  of  lllyricum,  nomi* 
Bated  Cxsar  by  Galerios.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Maximianus.  A.  D.  307. Julius,  a  go- 
vernor of  Britain,  under  Adrian A  general 

of  Valcns. Ubtns,  a  man  proclaimed  empe- 
ror of  the  we^it,  at  Ravenna,  after  the  death  of 

Majorianos.    He  was  soon  after  poisoned. 

Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  for  some  time  employed  in  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  forum. Cassius,  an 

orator  banished  into  the  island  of  Crete  by  Au- 
gustus, for  his  illiberal  language.  He  was  ban- 
ished 17  years,  and  died  in  Scriphos.  He  is 
commended  as  an  able  orator,  yet  declaiming 
with  oaore  warmth  than  prudence.  His  writings 
were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  senate.  Swt- 
in  Oct, — Qutnf. —— Solpitius,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  died  A.  D.  4S0»  The  best  of  his 
works  is  bis  H\»toria  Sacra,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  of  which 
the  style  is  elegant,  and  superior  to  that  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  The  best  edition  is  in 
2  vols.  4to.  Potonti.  1741. An  officer  un- 
der the  enpcror  Julian. Aqnilius,  a  native 

of  Spain,  who  wrote  no  account  of  his  own  life 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens. An  offi- 
cer of  Yalentintan,  &c, A  prefect  of  Rome, 

&c/ A  celebrated  architect   employed  in 

boildiDg  Nero^s  golden  palace  at  Rome,  after 
the  burning  of  that  city. A  mountain  of  Ita- 
ly, near  the  Fabaris.     Ftry.  Mn.  7,  v.  7 IS. 

Seto,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway 
and  Sweden,  now  called  F<etf,  or  Dofrt.  Pttn. 
4,  c.  15. 

Setttbes,  a  man  who  dethroned  bis  monarch, 
&c. A  friend  of  Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexan- 


der's generals. A  Thracian  king,  who  ea- 

eonraged  his  coantrynwn  to  revolt,  &c.    This 
I  common  lo  several  of  the  Thracian 


Sextia,  a  wooiaa  celebrated  for  her  virtue 
and  her  constancy,  pat  to  death  by  Nero.  Ta- 
ctl.  JSmn.  16,  c.  10. 

Sextia  Licinia  Lex,  de  MagistratillnUt  by  C. 
Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  the  tribunes,  A.  U.  C. 
S86.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  elected  from  among  the  plebeians. ^An- 
other, de  redgione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  S86. 
It  enacted  that  a  decemvirate  should  be  chosea 
from  the  patricians  and  plebeiani  instead  of  the 
deeemoirt  SMeria  fadundii, 

Sextijb  Aqua,  now  ./^ix ,  a  place  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  where  the  Cinibri  were  defeated  by 
Marios.  It  was  built  by  C  Sextius,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  its  cold  and  hot  springs.  Lit.  61.—^ 
VeU.  Patere.  1,  c.  16. 

ScxTiLiA,  the  wife  of  Vilellioa.  She  became 
mother  of  two  children.  i>uet.  in  tii. An- 
other in  the  same  family.     Toeii.  H.  2.  c.  64. 

Sextilius,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  order- 
ed Marios  when  be  landed  there  to  depart  im- 
mediately from  his  province.  Menus  beard 
this  with  some  coocen,  and  said  to  the  messei^ 
ger,  Go  and  UU  jfour  masUr  that  you  kme  arm 
the  exiled  Marim  tUimg  tm  iht  raiftt  oj  Cm^ 
tkmge,  PtfU.  in  Mar.-^^^A  Roman  preceptor, 
who  was  oeiied  and  carried  away  by  pirates, 

&c. One  of  the  officers  of  Luculios.— - 

Hena,  a  poet  [ Ftd.  Haena  )■■  An  officer 
sent  to  Germany,  kc      Tocil.  H.  S,  c.  7. 

Sextius,  a  lieutenant  of  Cae«ar  in  Gaol. 
'- — A  seditious  tribune  in  the  first  ages  of  the 

republic. ^Lucius  was  remarkable  for  bii 

friendship  with  Brutus;  he  gained  the  confr- 
dence  of  Augustus,  and  was  consul.  Dora  re, 
who  was  in  (he  number  of  his  friends,  dedica- 
ted 1  od  4,  to  him.— -The  first  plebeian  con- 
sul.  A  dictator.— —.One  of  the  sons  of  Tar- 

quin.     Fid  Tarquinius. 

SBXTe9,  a  pratnomen  given  to  the  sixth  aon 
of  a  family.— —A  son  ol  Pompey  the  Great. 

Vid.  Pompeius. A  stoic  philosopher,  born  at 

Cheronse  in  Boeotia.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
Plutarch's  nephew.  He  was  preceptor  to  M. 
Aurelius,  and  L.  Verus  —A  goveraor  of  Sy- 
ria.  A  philosopher  in  the  age  of  Antoninus. 

He  was  one  of  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of 
Pyrrho.  Some  of  his  works  are  still  extant. 
The  best  edition  of  the  treatise  of  Sextos  Pom- 
peius Festus  de  verborum  sigwficaiitmep  is  that 
of  Amst.  4to.  1699. 

SiBiB,  a  people  of  India.    5lra6o. 

SiBABis.     Vid.  Sybaris. 

SiBiNi,  a  people  near  the  Suevi. 

StBURTirs,  a  satrap  of  Arachosia,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander,  &c. 

SiBVLLJB,  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven, 
who  flourished  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of  one, 
others  of  two,  Pliay  of  three,  JEAnn  of  four, 
and  Varro  of  ten,  an  opinion  which  is  onivcr- 
aally  adopted  by  the  learned.  These  ten  Sibyls 
generally  resided  in  the  foUowing  places,  Peisia« 
Libya,  Delphi,  Canue  in  Italy,  Erythnea,  Sa- 
mos,  Cumae  ia  iRolia,  Marpeaaa  on  the  Helles* 
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^t,  Ancyrt  in  Phrygta,  and  Tiborfii.    The 
Bott  celebrated  of  the  Sibylt  ii  that  of  Came 
in  Italy,  whom  wme  have  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Amalthxa,  Demophlle,  Herophile, 
Daphne,  Manto,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe.    It 
it  said  that  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  that,  to  make  her  teniible  of  his  passion, 
he  offered  to  give  her  whate?er  she  should  ask. 
The  Sil^l  demanded  to  lite  as  many  years  as 
she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  OLfor^ 
tnnately  forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
health,  f  igoar,  and  bloom,  of  which  she  was 
then  in  possemion.    The  god  granted  her  her 
requeat,  but  fte  refused  to  graufy  the  passion 
of  her  loTer,  though  he  offered  her  peipetnal 
yonth  and  beauty.  Some  time  after  she  became 
old  and  decrepit,  her  form  decayed,  melancholy 
paleoeu  and  haggard  looks  succeeded  to  bloom 
and  cheerfulness.    She  had  already  lived  about 
700  years,  when  ^Eneas  came  to  Italy,  and,  as 
tome  hate  imagined,  she  had  three  centuries 
more  to  live  before  her  tears  were  as  numerous 
as  the  grains  of  sand  whieh  she  had  m  her  band. 
She  gave  iEneas  instructions  how  to  find  his 
Aither  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  even  con- 
ducted him  to  the  entrance  of  hell.    It  was 
nsual  in  the  Sibyl  to  write  her  prophecies  on 
leaves  which  she  placed  at  the  entrance  of  her 
cave,  and  it  required  particular  care  in  such  as 
consalted  her  to  take  op  these  leaves  before 
they  were  dispersed  by  the  wind,  as  their  mean- 
ing then  became  incomprehensible.    According 
to  the  most  authentic  historians  of  the  Roman 
republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls  came  to  the  palace 
of  Tarqain  the  Second,  with  nine  volumes, 
which  she  offered  to  sell  for  a  rery  high  price. 
The  monarch  disregarded  her,  and  she  imme- 
diately disappeared,  and  soon  afler  returned, 
when  she  had  burned  three  of  the  volumes 
She  asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six 
books;  and  when  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  them, 
the  burned  three  more,  and  still  jpersisted  in 
demanding  the  same  sum  of  money  for  the  three 
that  were  left.    This  extraordinaiy  behaviour 
astonished  Tarqain;  he  bought  the  books,  and 
the  Sibyl  instantly  ranlsbed,  and  never  after 
appeared  to  the  world.    These  books  were  pre- 
served with  great  care  by  the  monarch,  and 
called  the  SOryUine  vines,  A  college  of  priests 
was  appointed  to  have  the  care  of  them;  and 
tuch  reverence  did  the  Romans  entertain  for 
these  prophetic  books,  that  they  were  consulted 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  only  when  the 
ttate  seemed  to  be  in  danger.    When  the  capi- 
tol  was  burnt  in  the  troubles  of  Sylla,  the  Sibyl- 
line verses,  which  were  deposited  there,  perish- 
ed in  the  conflagration;  and   o  repair  the  loss 
which  the  republic  seemed  to  haTC  sustained, 
commissioners  were  immediately  sent  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Greece,  to  collect  whatever  verses 
could  be  found  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
Sibyls.    The  fate  of  these  Sibylline  verses, 
whieh  were  collected  after  the  conflagration  of 
the  capitol,  is  unknown.    There  are  now  eight 
books  of  Sibylline  verses  extant,  but  they  are 
nnirersally  reckoned  tparioni.    They  speak  so 
plainly  of  our  Saviomr,  of  his  sufferings,  and  of 
his  death,  as  even  to  rarpftss  far  the  sublime 
prediction  of  Itaiah  in  description,  and  there- 


fore Atm  this  veiy  drcanttanee  it  it  erideai 
that  they  were  compoeed  in  the  seeoad  ccntaiy, 
by  some  of  the  followers  of  CbriitiaBlty,  who 
wished  to  convince  the  healbeitt  of  their  error, 
by  assisting  the  caase  of  truth,  witfc  Che  anas  of 
pious  arti£e.  The  word  Sibyl  teeast  to  be  de- 
rived from  o-uv  iEolice  for  ^ec  JMt,  and  /Uvua 
cauUwm.  Fhd.  m  Ph^ed.— «Giims.  V.  H  IS, 
c.  36 — P«w.  10,  c.  12,  BLC-^DiatL  4.— Ond. 
MH.  14,  V.  109  and  140.— Ftp;.  JSn.  S,  ?.  445, 
I.  6,  T.  36.— Lucon.  I,  v.  6M.— Fisis.  13,  c 
13— Fior.  4,  c.  1 — S^JkuL^Cic  OHL  3.— 
VtA.  Max.  1,  c  1, 1.  8,  c  16,  &e. 

SicA,  a  man  who  showed  much  attention  to 
Cicero  in  his  banishment  Seme  soppoae  that 
he  is  the  same  as  the  Vibina  Sicolas  meoliooed 
by  Plutarch  in  Cic.  Cic.  ad  .Afac  8,  ep.  it, 
ad  die.  14,  c  4,  15. 

SIcAMBRi,  or  STOAjiBai,  E  peop\e  ot  Ger- 
many, conquered  by  the  BLomans.  They  re- 
volted against  Augustus,  who  BMrched  agniast 
them,  but  did  not  totally  reduce  them.  Drsim 
conquered  them,  and  they  were  earned  away 
from  their  native  country  to  ioliabit  some  of  the 
more  westerly  provinces  of  Ganl.  Dw.  54.— 
Sirab.  4— iforat.  4 — Oi,  1,  t.  38.  Oi  14,  r. 
61 — roctl.  3,j9n.  36. 

SicAiiBBu.,  the  coontiy  of  the  Sscambri, 
formed  the  modem  prorfnce  of  Goelderiand. 
Cimud.  in  Eubrop,  1,  r.  383. 

SYcANi,  a  people  of  S|Mub,  who  left  their 
native  country  and  passed  into  italy,  and  afWc- 
wards  into  Sicily,  which  they  called  SUamM, 
Tbey  inhabited  the  neigbboorfaood  of  mooet 
iEtua,  where  they  built  some  cities  and  viilagesT^ 
Some  reckoned  them  the  next  inbaiuiaBb  of 
the  island  after  the  Cyclops.  They  were  afkei^  ' 
wBi'ds  driven  from  their  ancient  possessions  by 
the  Sicoli,  and  retired  into  the  wesiem  parts  of 
the  Island.  Dion^,  Hoi.  1.— Ontf.  Met,  B  and 
13 — Virg.  EcL  10.  JRn.  7,  v.  196— IMoct.  6. 
—Horat.  ep.  17,  ▼.  32. 

SYcAsiA  and  SicXnia,  an  andenl  name  of 
Italy,  which  it  receired  from  the  Sicani,  or  from 
Sicauus,  their  king,  or  from  Sicanas,  a  small 
river  in  Spain,  in  the  territory  where  tbey  Uvcd, 
as  some  suppose.  The  nnme  was  more  gene- 
rally given  to  Sicily.     Ftd.  Sicani. 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Nomidia,  at  the  west  of 
Carthage.    Std,  in  .htf^.  66. 

Siciius,  ^SfciSxiDis,  plor.)  an  epithet  a^ 
plied  to  the  inhabitanU  of  Sicily.  The  Mows 
are  called  SiMdea  by  Virgil,  becaose  Hmoch- 
tus  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Latin  poet, 
as  a  writer  of  Bucolic  poetiy,  pcof^aaed  Co  au- 
tate.     Virg.  Ee.  4. 

SicHiBvs,  called  also  Sidiarba$  and  JSherim. 
was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  is  Pho- 
nicia.  His  father's  name  was  Plisthenes.  He 
married  Elisa  the  daughter  of  Bdua,  and  sisler 
of  king  Pygmalion,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Dido.  He  was  so  extremely  rich.  Chat  ha 
brother^in-lnw  murdered  him  to  obtain  Us  p«»- 
sestions.  This  murder  Pygmalion  conceaid 
from  his  sister  Dido;  and  be  amnaed  her  hf 
telling  her  that  her  husband  was  gone  opoa  sa 
affair  of  importance,  and  that  he  woaM  s90ft 
return  This  would  have  perhaps  snocfcM 
had  not  the  shades  of  Sichsus  appeared  to  Dida 
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and  rthtod  to  her  the  cnielij  of  tfpuHkm, 
aod  adriiecl  her  to  fly  from  Tjrre,  after  the  had 
preTiMsly  leeiured  lome  treasures,  which,  ae  be 
menUoiied,  were  eoneealed  in  an  ohsoare  and 
■nkaowB  place.  Aceordiog  to  Jostia,  Acerbas 
was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  ftrg.  JEn.  1,  ▼.  S41, 
lu.— Petere.  1,  c.  6.^JiMlm.  18,  c.  4. 

^icIlu,  the  iaigest  aod  aost  eelebraled  island 
IB  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  Italy. 
It  was  aDcieady  called  SiemnUt^  Trnuunth  and 
TVifttffrs.  It  is  of  a  triaagnlar  form,  and  has 
three  celebrated  promoatories,  one  looking  to- 
wards Africa,  called  Lilybaom;  Paehynam, 
looking  towards  Greece;  and  Pelorun  towards 
Italy.  Sicily  is  aboat  600  mile*  in  cafcttmlb- 
rence,  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  so  much  that 
it  was  called  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome,  and 
Pliny  says  that  it  rawaiis  the  hosbaadman  an 
hundred  fold.  Its  most  Ihmous  cities  were  Sy- 
racnse,  Messann,  Leontini,  Lilybxuro,  Agri- 
geatoffl,  Gela,  Drepanam,  Ecyx,  &c.  The 
highest  and  most  famous  oMuntain  in  the  island 
is  iEtaa,  whose  frequent  eruptions  are  danger^ 
eus,  and  often  fatal  to  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, from  which  chrcnmstonce  the  ancients 
supposed  that  the  foiges  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cy- 
clops were  placed  there.  The  poets  feign  that 
the  Cyclops  were  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  and  that  after  them  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Sicani,  a  people  of  Spain,  nnd 
at  last  of  the  Sicnii,  a  nation  of  Italy.  [Vid. 
Sicoli.]  The  plains  of  Enna  nre  well  known 
for  their  excellent  honey,  and,  aecording  to  Die* 
donis,  the  hounds  lost  tiieir  scent  in  bunting,  on 
account  of  the  many  odoriferous  plants  that  pro- 
Ibsety  perfumed  the  air.  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  the  chief  deities  of  the  place,  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  poetical  tradition,  that  the 
latter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies  there, 
aod  at  last  the  Carthaginians  became  masters 
Df  the  whole  island,  till  they  were  dispossessed 
»f  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars.  Some 
ftothors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  origioally  join* 
ed  to  the  coDtiaeat,  and  that  it  was  separated 
Qpom  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  straits 
>f  the  Charybdis  were  formed.  The  inhabit- 
lots  of  Sicily  were  so  fond  of  lumry,  that  Si- 
wto  mtnsm  beeame  proverbial.  The  rights  of 
citizens  of  Rome  were  extended  to  them  by  M. 
(kntooy.  Cte.  14.  M.  12.  Virr.  2,  c.  IS.— 
fJomer,  04-  9,  &c.— ^liisfifi.  4,  c  1,  kJt.-^Virg. 
mn,  3,  T.  414,  &c— Jital.  14,  ▼.  11,  fcc.— Pisii. 

I,  c.  8,  &c. The  island  of  Naxos,  in  the 

Egean,  was  called  Little  Sicily,  on  account  of 
to  fmicfttliiess. 

L.  Sicomrs  Dintatoi,  a  tribune  of  Rome, 
lelebrated  Air  bis  Taloor  aod  the  honours  he 
•btained  in  the  fleld  of  battle  during  the  period 
•f  40  years,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
lomao  armies.  He  wai  present  in  Itl  battles; 
e  obtained  14  cine  crowns;  3  mural  crowns; 
1  erowns  of  gold;  83  golden  collars;  60  brace- 
Bta;  IS  lances;  23  horses  with  all  theil-  oma- 
lento,  and  all  as  the  reward  of  bis  nacommon 
enicea.  He  could  show  the  scars  of  45  wounds, 
rbich  be  had  received  all  In  his  breast,  parti- 
olarly  in  oppasiag  the  Sabines  when  they  took 
le  capital.  The  popolarily  of  Sicinios  became 


odiow  to  Appios  Glandins,  who  wMiad  to  i 
himself  absolute  at  Rome,  and  therefore  to  re- 
move him  from  ihe  capital,  he  sent  him  to  the 
army,  by  which,  soon  after  his  anrival,  be  was 
attacked  and  murdered.  Of  100  mea  who  were 
ordered  to  fall  upon  him,  Sicinius  killed  16  and 
wounded  30;  and  according  to  Dionysios,  the 
sorviving  number  had  recourse  to  artifice  to 
overpower  bim,  by  killing  him  with  a  shower 
of  stones  and  darts  throwa  at  a  distance,  about 
406  years  before  the  Christian  era.  For  this 
uncommon  courage  Sicinius  bus  been  called 
the  Roman  Achilles.  Fc^  Max.  3,  c.  2.— 
Oiofi^s.  8 ^Vellatos,  one  of  the  first  tri- 
bunes in  Rome  He  raifled  cabals  against  Co- 
riolanos,  and  was  one  of  his  accusers.  Plui,  in 

Cor. ^Sabinus,  a  Romaa  general  who  d^ 

feated  the  Volsci. 

SiciNus,'  a  msn  privately  sent  by  Themisto* 
cles  to  deceive  Xerxes,  and  to  advise  him  to 
attack  the  combioed  forces  of  the  Greeks.  He 
had  been  preceptor  to  Tbemistooles.  PhU.--^-^ 
An  islaad,  &o. 

Sic$Rus,  now  Segre,  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarracooensis,  rising  in  the  Pyreasean  moun- 
tains, and  falling  into  the  Iberus,  a  little  aboye 
its  mouth.  It  was  near  this  river  that  J.  Caesar 
conquered  Afiranios  and  Petreios,  the  psstisans 
of  Pompey.  Luemk,  4,  v.  14, 130,  &c.— Pfi;!. 
3,  c.  3. 

Sictfu,  a  people  of  Italy,  driven  from  their 
possessions  by  the  Opiel.  They  fled  into  Sica- 
nia,  or  Sicily,  where  they  setded  in  the  territo* 
ries  which  the  Sicani  inhabited.  They  soon 
extended  their  borders,  and  after  they  had  con- 
quered their  neighbours,  the  Sicani,  they  gave 
dieir  name  to  the  island  ^  This,  as  some  sup- 
pose, happened  about  300  years  before  Greek 
colonies  settled  in  the  island,  or  about  1069 
years  before  the  Christian  era.    l>iod.  6. — 

SicHum  FRETinf ,  the  sea  which  separates 
Sicily  from  Italy,  is  16  miles  long,  but  in  some 
places  so  narrow,  that  the  barking  of  dogs  can 
be  heard  from  shore  to  shore.  This  strait  Is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  separated  the  island  from  the  continent. 
PUn,  3,  c.  8. 

SicTON,  now  Bosilieo,  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  capital  of  Sicyonia-  It  is  celebra- 
ted as  being  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of 
Greece,  which  began  B.  C.  2089,  and  ended 
B.  C.  1088,  under  a  succemion  of  monarchs  of 
whom  little  is  known  except  the  names, 
.^aleus  was  the  flrst  king.  Some  ages  after, 
Agamemnon  made  himself  master  of  the  place, 
and  afterwards  it  fell  into  die  hands  of  the  He- 
raclidse.  It  became  very  powerful  in  the  time 
of  the  Achsean  league,  which  it  joined  B.  C. 
261,  at  die  persuasion  of  Aratus.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Sicyqn  are  mentioned  by  some  au- 
thors as  dissolute,  and  fond  of  luxury,  hence  the 
fi^otttan  sftoM,  which  were  once  very  cele- 
brated, were  deemed  marks  of  effeminacy. 
JlpoUod.  3,  c.  6.^XiMTe/.  1,  v.  1118 — lAv, 
32,  c.  19, 1.  33,  c.  16.-.Sfra6.  8.— JIfe/a,  2,  c 
3.— Pfol.  in  Dm.— Pous.  S,  c.  1,  &c.— CIc. 
ie  OraL  1,  c.  64.— Ftrg.  0.  2,  v.  619. 

SioTomA,  a  province  of  Peloponuesus,  on 
4  4 
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the  bav  of  eorinfli,  of  wbich  Sicfon  wu  tiie 
capital.  It  is  the  moit  emioeat  kiagdom  of 
Greece,  aad  ia  iti  flooriihiag  titaatioB  aot  oaly 
its  depeadeat  itatet,  bat  abo  the  whole  Pelo- 
poaaesos  were  called  Sicyoaia.  The  teiritoty 
it  Mid  to  aboaad  with  con,  wiae,  aad  difw, 
aad  also  with  iroa  mioes.  It  prodoced  many 
celebrated  naea, '  partlealarly  artists.  Fid. 
Sieyoa. 

Sroa,  the  wife  of  Orioo,  (hrawa  iato  hell 
fay  Joao  Hot  boastiag  herself  fairer  thaa  the 

Soddess.    JfyoUod.  1,  c  4. A  daaghter  of 
leius. ^A  daaghter  of  Daaaos. A  towa 

of  Pamphylia.  iAo.  S7,  c,  S3.—0ie.  8,/em.  6. 
SiDiao,  the  stepmother  of  Tyro,  killed  by 
Pelias. 

SiDicfNim,  a  towa  of  Campaaia,  called 
also  Teanwm,  [Fid.  Teanom.]  Virg^  JBn. 
7,  V.  727. 

SiDow,  aa  aadeat  city  of  Pboeaicia,  the 
capital  of  the  coontiy,  with  a  fhaious  harbour, 
DOW  called  Said,  It  is  sitaate  oa  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterraaeaa,  at  the  distaace  of  about  60 
aailes  from  Damascas,  aad  U  from  Tyre.  The 

nie  of  Sidoa  are  well  knowa  for  their  ia- 
y,  Iheir  skill  ia  arithmetic,  ia  astroaomy, 
tad  comaierctal  alfaks,  aad  ia  sea  voyages. 
They  however  have  the  character  of  beiag  very 
^shooest.  Their  womea  were  peculiarly  hap- 
py ia  worUog  embroideiy.  The  loveatioo  of 
glass,  of  linea,  aad  of  e  beautiful  purple  dye,  is 
attributed  to  them.  The  city  of  Sidoa  was 
taken  by  Ochus,  kiag  of  Persis,  afier  the  iaha- 
bitants  had  burat  themselTcs  aad  the  city,  B.  C. 
861;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  its  iaha- 
'  bItaaU.  Lttcan.  3,  v.  817,1.  10,  v.  141  — 
Diod.  16 — Justin.  11,  c.  10.— Pan.  86,  c  26. 
^Horner.  Od.  16,  v.  41U-^Afete,  1,  c.  12. 

SiDomoRim  imuLA,  islaads  ia  the  Persiaa 
gulf.     Str^,  16. 

SiDOKis,  is  the  couatry  of  which  Sidoa  was 
the  capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  oa  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterraaeaa.  (Md.  Ma,  2,  fab. 
19. — Dido  as  a  oative  of  the  couatry,  is  oftea 
called  Sidoais.     Omd.  Mei.  14,  v.  SO. 

SiDOKius  Caius  Soluus  ApOLUNAaiS,  a 
Christiaa  writer,  bora  A.  D.  480.  He  died 
ia  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  There  are  re- 
mainiag  of  his  compositious  some  letters,  aad 
differeat  poems  coasistiae  chiefly  of  pauegyrics 
oa  the  great  mea  of  his  time,  writtea  ia  heroic 
verse,  aad  occasioaally  ia  other  metre,  of  which 
the  best  editioo  is  that  of  Labbseus,  Paris,  4to. 
1668.— The  epithet  of  Sidontiis  is  applied  aot 
taly  tothe  aatives  of  Sidoa,  but  it  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  excetleoce  of  aay  thiag,  especially 
embroidery  or  dved  garmeats.  Carthage  is 
called  Sidonia  icyla,  because  built  by  Sidooiaas. 
Fibv.  JEn,  1,  V.  682. 

91BNA  Julia,  a  towa  of  Etruria.  CU.  BnU, 
18. TaeU.  4.    Hist,  46. 

SioA,  BOW  Md-Roma,  a  towa  of  Nomidia, 
famous  as  the  palace  of  Syphaz.  PUn.  6, 
c.  11. 

SiojBUH,  or  SioiuH,  aow  cape  Ineihiswri,  a 
towD  of  Troas,  on  a  promontoiy  of  die  same 
name,  where  the  Scamaader  falls  iato  the  sea, 
extending  six  miles  along  the  shore.     It  was  I 
aaar  Sigsetim  that  the  greatest  part  of  Che  bat-  [ 


det  between  Ike  Greeks  and  Trojuf  were 
foaght,  as  Hoaier  meations,  and  there  Achilla 
was  buried.  Ftyg.  JEn,  2,  v.  812, 1.  7,  t.  284. 
■^Omd.  Met.  12,  v.  71.— Lueon.  9,  ».  962. 
-JHeiot  1,  c.  18.— 8lni6.  13.— i>icf9»  Cm. 
6,  c.  12. 

SioNiA,  an  aacieat  town  of  Latiaai,  wfaoae 
nthabitaats  were  called  SigniRs.  The  wine  of 
Sigaia  was  ased  by  the  aacieats  lor  medioaal 

parposes.    Mmtud.  18,  cp.  116. ^Amua- 

taia  of  Phiygia.    Piin.  6,  e.  29. 

Sioovnssvs,  a  priace  amoag  fhe  Ceitae,  ia 
the  reiga  of  Tarquia.     Liv,  5,  c  84. 

SiOTVt,  SiGONA,  or  SienniJK,  a  nntion  of 
Eoropeui  Scycbia,  beyond  the  Dsinabc.  flero- 
rfol.  6,  c.  9. 

SiLA,  or  Stla,  a  large  wood  In  the  comfry 
of  the  Bratii  near  tbe  Apeaaiaes,  aboanding 
with  mach  pitch.  Sink,  6.— Fv;;.  JBn,  12, 
V.  716. 

SiLAVA  JuuA,  a  woman  at  fhe  coarl  of  Ne- 
ro, remarkable  for  her  licentiomoess  and  Impa- 
rities. She  had  mairied  C.  Jnlios,  by  whom 
she  was  divorced. 

D.  SiLANVs,  a  son  of  T.  Maaliai  Ton|oatBs, 
accused  of  extortioa  ia  the  maaagemeat  of  tbe 
province  of  Macedonia.  Tbe  lather  himself 
desired  to  hear  the  complaiats  iaid  agaiast  hia 
soa,  aad  after  be  had  ipeat  two  days  in  ex* 
amiaing  the  charges  of  (he  Macedontana,  he 
proBounced,  on  tbe  third  day,  his  son  ^il^  of 
extortion,  and  unworthy  tobecalleda  citizeo  of 
Rome.  He  also  banished  him  from  his  pce- 
seoee,  aad  so  struck  was  the  soa  at  the  severi^ 
of  his  lather,  that  he  haaged  himself  on  Ibefol- 
lowiag  night.    Lh,  64— Cic  de  Fhub—VtL 

Maxi  6,  c.  8. C.  Junius,  aconsnl  under  Ti- 

berius,  accused  of  extortion,  and  baaisbed  fe 

the  isIaBd  of  Citherspa.     Tacit. Marras,  a 

lieutenaat  of  Csesar's  armies  in  Gael. Tbe 

father-in-law    of  Caligula.     SwL    CmL    tt. 

A  pro-prs^or  ia  Spain,  who  routed  tfa^ 

Carthaginian  forces  there  while  Aaoibal  was  in 

Ital^. Turpiiitts,  a  lieotennaC  of  Meiella 

'agamst  Jugurtha.    He  was  accosed  by  Itfariaa, 
thoagfa  totally  innocent,  and  coodemned  by  ifae 

malice  of  his  Judges. Torqnatas,  a  man  pat 

to  death  by  Nero. Lucius,  a  man  betrotbed 

'to  Octavia,  tbe  daughter  of  Clandins.    Nero 
took  Octavia  away  IVom  him,  and  on  tbe  dajai 

her  aoptials  Silaaus  killed  himself. ^Aa  aa- 

gur  ia  tbe  army  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  at  ^»r 
return  from  Conaxa. 

SIlXbus,  a  river  of  Picennm,  rising  ia  the 
Apeaoiae  mouofains,  and  falling  into  the  Tyr- 
rheoe  sea.  Its  waters,  as  it  is  reported,  petri- 
fied all  leaves  that  fell  iato  it.  Sirab.  S.^ 
Mtla,  2,  c.  4.— Ft»y.  G.  8,  v.  146.~Pfisk  2, 
C.  108.— Silo.  2,  V.  682. 

SiLENi,  a  people  on  the  baaks  of  the  Iiidna. 
PItn.  6,  e.  20. 

Saamrs,  a  demi-god,  who  became  tfw  Dotie, 
tiie  preceptor,  and  attendaat  of  the  god  Ba^ 
chns.  He  was,  as  some  suppose,  sob  oC  Paa. 
or  accordiog  to  others,  of  Mercury,  or  oTTcfra. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  vras  tbe  place  of  hia  ^m^ 
AAer  death  he  received  divine  hooown,  and 
had  a  temple  in  Ells.  Sileaas  ia  geaeivlly  re- 
presented as  a  fat  and  Jolly  old  nai 
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«■  US,  erowned  with  flowon,  ttud  alwtjpi  in- 
toxicated.  He  wm  once  foond  by  tome  pea- 
■anrt  in  Phrygia,  liter  lie  had  kMt  his  way,  and 
coaJd  not  follow  Bacehos,  and  he  was  carried 
to  king  Midas,  who  receifed  him  with  great 
atteotion.  He  deUlned  him  for  ten  days,  and 
afterwards  restored  him  to  Baechas,  for  whieh 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  power  of  turning  into 
gold  vihalever  he  touched.  Some  authors  as- 
sert, that  Sileotts  was  a  philosopher,  who  ao- 
coropanied  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition, 
and  assisted  him  by  the  soundness  of  his  coun- 
sels. From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  he  is 
often  introduced  speaiang  with  all  the  graTity 
of  a  philosopher  coBceming  the  formation  of 
the  world,  and  the  nature  of  thinn.  The  Fauns 
in  general,  and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Si- 
leni.  Pmcs.  S,  c.  26,  I.  6,  c.  U.^^PhiUM. 
23.~Ond.  Ma.  A.—Hygin.  fab.  191.— Diod. 
3,  &c.— Cic.  Tttse.  1,  c.  48.-^£ti4m.  V.  H. 
5,  c.  18.— Ftfgr.  Ed,  6,  ▼.  IS. A  Cartha- 
ginian historian  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
affairs  of  his  country  in  the  Greek  language. 

*- Ao  historian  who  wrote  an  aooouot  of 

Sicily 

SiLicBNSB,  a  river  of  Spain. 

SiLicis  MONs,  a  town  near  Padua. 

SiLis,  a  river  of  Venetia  in  Italy,  iUIing  into 
the  Adriatic.    PUn.  S,  c.  18. 

C.  SiLius  ItalVcus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  was 
originally  at  the  bar,  where  he  for  some  time 
distinguished  himself,  till  he  retired  from  Rome 
more  particularly  to  consecrate  his  time  to 
study.  He  was  consul  the  year  that  Nero  was 
murdered.  Pliny  has  observed,  that  when 
Trajan  was  invested  wifli  the  imperial  purple, 
Sillus  refused  to  come  to  Rome,  and  congratu- 
late him  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow  citizens,  a 
aeglect  which  was  never  resented  by  the  empe- 
lor,  or  insolently  mentioned  by  the  poet  SUius 
was  in  possession  of  a  house  where  Cicero  bad- 
lived,  and  another  in  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  he 
looked  upon  no  temple  with  greater  reverence 
than  upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  immortal  poet, 
whose  steps  he  followed,  but  whose  fame  he 
could  not  equal.  The  birth  day  of  Virgil  was 
yearly  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp  and  so- 
iemni^  by  Silius;  and  for  his  partiality,  not 
only  to  the  memoiy,  but  to  the  compositions  of 
the  Mantuan  poet,  he  has  been  called  the  ape 
of  Viigil.  Silius  starved  himself  when  labour- 
ing under  an  imposthome,  which  his  physicians 
were  unable  to  remove,  in  the  b4;inntngof 
Trajan's  rein*  about  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
There  remams  apoemof  Italioas,  on  the  second 
Punic  war,  divided  inte  17  books,  greatly  com- 
mended by  Martial.  The  moderns  have  not 
been  so  favourable  in  their  opinions  concerning 
Its  merit.  The  poetiy  is  weak  and  inelegant, 
yet  the  author  deserves  to  be  commended  for 
bis  pori^,  the  authenticity  of  his  narrations, 
and  his  interesting  descriptions.  He  has  every 
where  imitated  Virgil,  but  with  little  success. 
Silius  was  a  great  collector  of  antiquities.  His 
son  was  honoured  with  the  consulship  during 
bis  life-time.  The  best  editions  of  Italicus 
will  be  found  to  be  Drakenboreh's  in  4to.  Utr. 
1717,  and  tbftt  of  CeUariui,  8vo.  Lipi.  1695.— 


Mart  1 1,  ep.  49, 6be. Cairn,  a  man  of  ooo- 

sular  dignity,  greatly  loved  by  Messalina  for  his 
comely  appearance  and  elegant  address.  Mes- 
salina obliged  him  to  divorce  his  wife  that  she 
might  enjoy  his  company  without  intermission. 
Silius  was  forced  to  comply  though  with  great 
reluctance,  and  he  was  at  last  pat  to  death  for 
the  adulteries  whieh  the  emprass  obliged  him 

to  commit.     Tacit.  Siiel.— Dio. ^A  tribune 

in  CsBsar*s  legions  in  Gaul.  A  commander 
in  Germany,  pot  to  death  by  Sejanns.  TaeU. 
A.  S  and  4. 

SiLrmuM,  a  part  of  Libya. 

SiLPiA,  a  town  of  Spain,    liio,  28,  e.  12. 

SilvInus,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd  by  a  goat.  From  fliis  eircumstance 
he  is  generally  represented  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  goat.  According  to  Viigil,  he  was  soo. 
of  Picus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars,  or  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tusculaaaria,  a 
young  woman,  who  introduced  herself  into  her 
father's  bed,  and  became  pregnant  by  him. 
The  worship  of  Silvanus  was  established  only 
in  Italy,  where,  as  some  authors  have  imagined, 
he  reigned  in  the  age  of  Evander.  This  deity 
was  sometimes  represented  holding  a  cypress  in 
his  hand,  because  he  became  enamooied  of  a 
beautiful  youth  called  Cyparissoa,  who  was 
changed  into  a  tree  of  the  same  name.  Silva- 
nus presided  over  gardens  and  limits,  and  he 
is  often  confounded  with  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and 
Silenus.  PUii.  tn  paratf.—Fifv.  EcU  10,  6. 
1,  V.  20, 1.  2,  V.  493.— .SZtais.  Snm.  6,  c.  42. 
—Ovid.  MU.  10.— Horai.    ep.    2.— Diotiys. 

HaL A  man  who  murdered  his  wife  Apro- 

nia,  by  throwing  her  down  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  his  chambers. One  of  those  who 

conspired  acainst  Nero. An  officer  of  Con- 

Btantinus,  who  revolted  and  made  himself  em- 
peror.   He  was  assassinated  by  his  soldiers. 

SiLviuM,  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  GmrgoUo»fi. 
Plm,  S,  c  11. A  town  of  btria. 

SIJ.URBS,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in  Bri- 
tain. 

SiMBaivius,  or  Simauvius,  a  lake  of  Lati- 
nm,  formed  by  the  Anio.     Tnctl.  14,  Jhi.  22. 

SiMKNA,  a  town  of  Lycia  near  Chimstra. 
Ptin,  5,  c.  27. 

SiMXTBus,  or  Stmbtbus,  a  to^  and  river 
at  the  east  of  Sicily,  which  served  as  a  bouoda- 
ly  between  the  territories  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
tena and  the  Leontini.  In  its  neighbourhood 
the  gods  Palid  were  bom.  Firg.  JEn.  9,  v. 
684. 

SmlLA,  a  grove  at  Rome  where  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  were  celebrated.    £m.  39,  c.  12. 

SiMiLis,  one  of  the  coortien  of  Trajan,  who 
retired  firom  Rome  into  the  countiy  to  enjoy 
peace  and  solitary  retirement. 

SiMMiBs,  a  philosopher  of  Thebes  who  wrote 

dialogues. A  grammarian  of  Rhodes. A 

Macedonian  lospected  of  conspiracy  against 
Alexander,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Phi- 
lotas.    Curf.  7,  c.  1. 

Suio,  a  comic  character  in  Terence. 

SiMois,  (enHiy)  a  river^of  Troas  whieh  rises  ^ 
in  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthos.  It  is  .  ^. 
celebrated  by  Homer,  and  most  of  the  ancient  { 
poeti,  as  in  ito  neighbourhood  weie  fought  many 
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bftttles  4wiiig  Ae  Trojtn  w.  It  it 
be  but  a  small  riTulet  by  uodeni  tn?ellen,  Md 
even  tome  bave  diBpnted  its  ezisteoee.  Homer. 
n.—Vitg.  JHn.  I.  f.  104,  I.  8,  T.  S0«,  fcc— 
Omd,  MH.  18,  ▼.  SS4 — MtUi,  1. 1. 13. 

SmonnTs,  a  Trojan  prioce,  so*  of  Antbemi- 
OB,  killed  by  Ajaz.    JHomer.  /i.  4,  v.  473. 

SiMov,  a  currier  of  Atbent,  whom  Socrates 
oAeo  visited  on  aecooat  of  bis  great  sagaci^ 
and  geaias.  He  collected  all  tbe  iafomatioo 
be  eoald  receive  from  tbe  convenation  of  tbe 
philosopber,  and  afterwards  published  it  witb  his 
own  observations  in  83  dialogues.  He  was  tbe 
first  of  tbe  disciples  of  Socrates  who  attempted 
to  give  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  bis  master 
ceueeming  virtue,  jubtiee,  poetry,  music,  ho- 
nour, lu:.  These  dialogues  were  eztant  in  tbe 
age  of  the  biographer  Diogenes,  who  bas  pre- 
served their  title.    Diog.  2,  c.  14 ^Another 

who  wrote  on  rbetonc.  Id, A  sculptor.  Id. 

Tbe  name  of  Simon  was  common  among 

tbe  Jews. 

S}MONh>Bs,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Goo,  who 
flourished  638  years  B.  C.  His  fatber^s  name 
was  Leoprepis,  or  Theoprepis.  He  wrote  ele- 
gies, epigrams,  and  dramatical  pieces,  esteemed 
for  their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  composed 
also  epie  poems,  one  on  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, flic.  Simonides  was  universally  courted  by 
tbe  princes  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  according 
to  one  of  the  fables  of  Phedrus,  he  was  such  a 
favpurite  of  the  gods,  that  his  life  was  miracu- 
lously preserved  in  an  entertainment  when  tbe 
roof  of  the  bouse  fell  upon  all  those  who  were 
Ibasting.  He  obtained  a  poetical  prize  w  the 
80th  year  of  bis  age,  and  be  lived  to  bis  00th 
year.  Tbe  people  of  Syracuse,  who  bad  hespi- 
Ubly  honoured  him  when  alive,  erected  a  mag- 
nificent monument  to  his  memory.  Simonides, 
according  lo-some,  added  tbe  four  letters  «, «, 

L4i  to  tbe  alphabet  of  tbe  Greeks.  Some 
gments  of  bis  poeury  are  eztant.  According 
to  some,  tbe  grandson  of  the  elegiac  poet  of  Cos 
was  called  Simonides.  He  flourished  a  few 
years  before  tbe  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  tbe 
author  of  some  books  of  invention,  genealogies, 
&c.  Qutn/ti-  10,  c.  X.^Phndr,  4,  fab.  f  1  and 
24.~£for«<.  2,  CM.  1,  v.  38.— fforol.  6,  c.  102. 
~Cte  dt  OrtU,  kt'-JlriH.^Findar,  hlh,  2. 
—^Catull.  1,  ep.  30.— Liiam.  de  J\Saerob. — 
JElian.  F,  H.  8,  c  2. 

SiMPLicfus,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Aristo- 
tle, whose  works  were  all  edited  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  the  latter  part  of  the  16th,  but  without 
a  Latin  version. 

SiMdLus,  an  ancient  poet  who  wrote  seme 
verses  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.    PtvA.  in  Hmh. 

SfMus,  a  king  of  Arcadia  after  Phialw.  PmtB, 
8,  c.  6. 

SiMTEA,  a  town  of  Phoenicia.  JtfSelc,  l,c.  12. 

SiNM,  a  people  of  India  called  by  Ptolemy  the 
most  eastern  nation  of  the  world. 

SiNDiA,  islands  in  tbe  Indian  ocean,  supposed 
to  be  the  ^iciAw  islands. 

SivDi,  a  people  of  Eucopean  Scythia,  on  tbe 
Palus  Meotis.     Flnu.  6,  v  86. 

SiNOjBi,  a  people  on  the  caafines  of  Macedo- 
m  and  Thrace. 


BwoiLaA,  a  cil^f  •!  die  aarib  efl 
aew  Sknjat. 

SuBuua,  a  mar  ef  Sptt^  ftdltBf  iata  Iba 
Guadalqaiver. 

Sdi ovB,  a  tosni  of  llacedaua. 

Smic,  afamoas  robber.    [FU.  Sctass.] 

SuTNACBt,  a  Parthiaa  of  aa  Uluitiiaas  Aw* 
ly,  who  conspired  against  biipmce,  lie.  Tadf. 
8,  .^mt.  C.31. 

SmxIcHA,  a  town  of  Mesopolaaiia«  when 
Grasstts  was  put  to  death  by  Siireaa. 

Suioi,  a  nympb  of  Arcadia  who  broogbt  ^ 
Pan. 

.  SiNON,  a  SOB  of  Sisyphus  wbo  aoooiBpaaiad 
tbe  Greeks  to  tbe  Trojaa  war,  and  ftctie  distia- 
guisbed  himself  by  bis  cnaniBg  and  firaad,  aad 
bis  intimacy  witb  Ulysses.  WhciOtte  Greeks 
had  fabricated  the  famona  woodca  batee,  Siooa 
went  to  Troy  witb  bis  bands  boaad  bdiiad  hia 
back,  and  by  tbe  most  soleoM  protesialkMia,  «■• 
sured  Priam,  that  tbe  Gredu  were  goM  from 
Asia,  and  that  they  bad  been  ordered  to  sacrip' 
fice  one  of  their  soldiers,  t»  render  tiie  vriad  fa- 
vourable to  their  return,  and  that  becaosc  fta 
lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  at  the  iaatigaiian  of 
Ulysses,  he  bad  fled  away  from  tbor  eai^,  not 
*.o  be  cruelly  immolated.  These  false  aeertiosM 
were  inmiediately  credited  by  Ibe  lYe^^ana,  and 
Sioon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  bis  city  dia 
wooden  horse  which  the  Grecto  bad  left  behind 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  toMiaerva.  Hia  ad- 
vice was  followed,  and  Siaoa  ia  Iha  ai^t,  to 
complete  bis  perfidy,  <^»eaed  the  side  of  the 
horse,  from  whiob  itsaed  a  noMber  of  i 


Greeks,  wbo  surprised  tbe  Troiaaa,  a 
their  city.     Hires  Phrjg^. — Amnt.  Oil  8,  r. 
492, 1.  11,  T.  621.— I^yg   jEn.  2,  v.  19,  lu. 
— Potts  10,  c.  27.— Q,  ;Smyni.  12,  Ifcc 

SiNOPB,  a  daughter  of  tbe  Asanas  by  if^ 
throne.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  car- 
ried her  away  to  tbe  borders  of  tbe  Eaaiae  sea,  ia 
Asia  Minor,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  Saa  cafi- 

ed  Syros.    Died.  4. A  sea  port  (own  of  Aaa 

Minor,  in  Pontus  now  iSindk, fonaded orre-bailt 
by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  It  was  los^  an  laJa- 
peodent  state,  till  Pbanaecs,  king  of  Pantna, 
seized  it.  It  w^  tbe  capital  of  Poajkas,  ander 
Mithridates,  aad  was  the  birth  |daee  ef  Dioge- 
nes, the  cynic  philosopher,  it  received  its  same 
from  Sinope,  whom  Apollo  married  these.  Oaid 
Pont.  1,  el.  3,  V.  61.— Strc».  2,&c.  12.— IKsd. 
4— ^e/a,  1,  c.  19.4 — ^Tbe  origiaal  bmbc  eC 
Sinoessa. 

SiNORiz,  a  governor  of  Gaal,  kz,  . 

SiNTiCB,  a  district  of  B 

SiKTu,  a  nation  of  Thr^aaa,  ivha  ia 
Lemnos,  when  Valcan  fell  then  tnm  1 
Homtr,  U.  1.  v.  694.      . 

SiMucssA,  a  maritime  toim  af ^ , 

originally  called  Simept,  It  waa  eelebcaAed  Uk 
its  bot-baths  and  mineral  vrataia,  which 
people  of  insanity,  aad  readered  weaaea  i 
Ooid.  Mei,  15,  v.  llS.-JIfsk,  2,  c. 
6.-.Iiv.  22,  c.  IS.^-OlBt*  8,  ep.  42, 1. 11,  ca. 
8.— Tod*.  Amn,  12. 

SioN,  oae  of  Ihe  hills  on  whiob  Jeraaal^  «» 
built. 

Sirairos,  now  ft>ne,  one  of  the  Cydadna.  si- 
tuate at  the  west  of  Paros,  tireotj  Mlaa  iocs- 
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BMxItni  travellcn,  forty.  Siphnoi  kad  lauiy 
fiecUeoc  harboonL  and  produced  gtwt  plenty  of 
deUciovs  frniL  The  iahabitanlB  were  so  depri- 
ved, that  their  HceDtiouueafl  tyeceme  proverlM- 
el.  Tbey,  boweTer,  beJMved  mlh  spirit  id  the 
Persiae  wen,  and  refufed  to  give  earth  aad  war 
ter  to  tbe  emisBaries  of  Xenes  io  token  of  sub- 
miasioo.  There  were  soine  gold  minei  in 
Sipbood,  of  which  Apollo  demanded  the  tenth 
part  When  the  inhabitants  refused  to  continue 
to  offer  part  of  their  gold  to  the  god  of  Delphi, 
tbe  island  was  inandated,  and  the  mines  disap- 
peared. The  air  is  so  wholesome  that  many  of 
tbeaatives  live  to  their  ISOtb  year.  J^aua.  lO, 
c.  li^HerodoL  8,  o.  46  *^eto,  1,  c.  1  — 
;S«ra6.  10. 

SiroNTUBi,  SiPDS,  or  Sbpus,  a  maritime  town 
in  Apulia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes,  after 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Sira6.  6. — 
Lueon.  6,  v.  Sll. — ^cia,  S,  c.  4. 

SipfLVM  and  Siptlos,  a  town  of  Lvdia  with 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Meander, 
ibrmerly  called  Cermmiitf.  The  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  with  12  others  in  the 
neigbbouihood,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  StrtA. 
I  and  13.— JPiMM.  1,  c.  SO.— vIpoUod.  S,  e.  6 — 
Homer.  JL  24,^H}fgm.  fab.  9 — Tteii.  wfim. 

2,  c.  47. One  of  Niobe's  children,  killed  by 

Apollo.    Omd.  Met.  6,  fab.  6. 

SiRBO,  a  lake  between  £gypC  and  Palestine, 
now  StbttchH  BmrdoiL    Plin,  4,  c  IS, 

SIrekbs,  sea  nymphs  who  charmed  so  much 
vnth  their  melodious  voice,  that  all  forgot  their 
employments  to  listen  with  move  attention,  and 
at  last  died  for  want  of  food.  They  were  daugh- 
ters of  the  Achelous,  by  the  muse  Calliope,  or 
aeeording  to  others,  by  Melpomene  or  Terpsi- 
chore.    Ther  were  three  ia  number,  called 
Parthenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leucosia,  or,  according 
la  others,  Moipe,  Aglaepbonos,  and  Thelziope, 
«r  Tbelxione,  and  they  usnally  lived  in  a  small 
Island  near  cape  Pelorus  ia  Sicily.     Seme  au- 
thors supposed  that,  they  were  monsters,  who  bad 
the  form  cnT  a  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the 
vest  of  ttie  body  like  that  of  a  bird;  or  rather 
that  the  whole  body  was  covered  with  feathers, 
and  bad  the  shape  of  a  bird,  eicept  the  head, 
ivhich  was  that  of  a  beautiful  female.    This 
monstrous  foim  they  had  reeeived  from  Ceres, 
who  wished  to  puaisb  them,  beoMse  they  bad 
net  asaisted  her  daughter  when  carried  away  by 
Plato.    But  according  to  Ovid,  they  were  so  di»> 
ceneolate  at  tbe  rape  of  Proserpine,  that  they 
prayed  the  gods  to  give  them  wings  that  they 
might  seek  her  in  the  sea  as  well  as  by  lead. 
The  Sirens  were  informed  by  <he  oracle,  that  as 
a<MMi  as  ai^  persons  passed  by  them  wilfaoot  snfler- 
ang  Ibamselvea  to  befehaimed  by  their  soogs  they 
should  perish;  and  their  melody  had  prevailed  in 
ealUng  the  attentiea  of  all  paasengere,  till  Ulyt- 
8ea»  iafbrmed  of  the  power  of  their  voice  by 
Circe,  stopped  the  ears  of  hJs  eompaaions  with 
wax,  smd  ordered  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast 
af  hw  ship,  and  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  his 
eomaaaads  should  he.  wish  to  stay  aad  listen  to 
the   asog.     This  was  a  salutaiy  precaution. 
UtyaaeB  made  signs  for  bia  eempanions  to  stop, 
b«t  Ihey  were  dinegahled,  and  the  fatal  coast 


withsafety.  Upea  IbU artiilea of 
Ulysses,  the  Sireas  were  so  disappointed  that 
they  threw  themselves  iato  the  sea  and  perished. 
Boom  authors  say,  that  the  Sirens  cballeoged 
the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  singing,  and  that 
the  latter  proved  victorious,  and  plucked  the 
feathers  from  the  wings  of  their  adversaries, 
with  which  they  made  themselves  crovrns.  The 
place  where  the  Sirens  destroyed  themselves, 
was  afterwards  called  ISirvnts,  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  Virgil,  however,  JEn.  5,  v.  864,  places 
the  Svremim  SeepuU  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near 
the  island  of  Caprea.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Sirens  were  a  aumber  of  lascivious  women  in 
Sicily,  who  prostituted  themselves  to  strangers, 
and  amde  them  forget  their  porsoits  while 
drowned  intunlawful  pleasures.  The  Sirens  are 
often  represented  holding,  one  a  lyre,  a  secoad 
a  flute,  and  the  third  singing.  Petis.  10,  c.  6. 
—Hosier.  Od.  U,  v.  167.— Sfrei.  6.— .>«mmi- 
en.  S9,  c  ft.'-Hygm.  fab.  UV^-JfyoUod.  S,  c. 
4— Ovid.  Met,  6,  v.  666,  de  Art.  Jim.  3,  v. 
311.— ite/.  12,  V.  S3. 

SiRBWvsjB,  three  small  rocky  islands  near  the 
coasts  of  Campania,  where  the  Sirens  were  sup-    . 
posed  to  reside, 

Siais,  a  town  of  Magna  Grecia,  founded  by 
a  Grecien  oolony  aAer  the  Trojan  war,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  There  was 
a  battle  fought  near  it  between  Pyrrbus  and  the 

Romans.      Dumys.  Perieg.   v.  2t1. Phe 

iEthiopians  gave  that  name  to  the  Nile  before 
its  divided  streams  united  into  one  canrent.  P/iw. 

6,  c.  9. A  town  of  Peonia  in  Thrace. 

Siaius,  or  CANicifLA,  the  dog  star,  whose  ap- 
pearance as  the  ancients  supposed,  always 
caused  great  heat  on  tbe  earth.  Virg.  d£ti.  3. 
v.  141. 

SiRmo,  now  Serwiime,  a  peninsula  in  the 
lake  Benacus,  where  Catullus  bad  a  villa. 
C«inii.  29* 

SiaMiuM ,  the  capital  of  Pannonia  at  tbe  oon- 
finence  of  tbe  Savus  and  Bacuntius,  very  cele- 
brated during  the  reign  of  tbe  Hoiaan  emperors. 
SisAMHEs,  a  jndge  flayed  alive  for  his  parti- 
ality, by  order  of  Cambyses.  His  skin  was  nail- 
ed on  the  bench  of  tbe  other  judges  to  incite 
tbem  to  act  with  candour  and  impartiality. 
Herodot.  5>  c.  26. 

SisAPHO,  a  Corinthiaa  who  had  murdered 
his  brother  because  he  bad  put  his  children  to 
death.     Oetd.  in  lb. 

SisAPO,  a  mwn  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  ver- 
milion mines,  whose  sitoation  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained.    PKn.  33.  c.  7 — Cic,  PkiL  2.  c.  19. 
SnciA,  a  town  of  Pannonia,  now  Siaieg, 
SisBVEs,  a  Persian  deserter  who  conspired 
against  Alexander,  &c.     Cvart.  3,  c.  7. 

L.  SisEMirA,  an  ancient  historian  among  the 
Romans,  91  B.  C.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
republic,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  with  great 
warmth,  and  also  translated  from  the  Greek, 
tbe  Milesian  fables  of  Aristides.  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  compositions  are  quoted  by  difier- 
ent  anthers.      Ovid.  Trist,  2,  v.  443.— Cie.  in 

Brut.  64  and  67.— Palbre.  2,  c.  9. Com.  a 

Roman,  who  on  being  jreprimanded*in  tbe  se- 
nate for  the  ill  conduct  and  depraved  manners  of 
his  wife,  accused  publicly  Augustus  of  unlaw- 
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fal  oonuneroe  with  ber.  Dm.  M. Thefiuii- 

ly  of  the  Cofn^lii  and  Aprooii  received  Ibe  siir- 
ttame  of  Sisenna.  Tbey  are  acenied  of  intem- 
perate  loquacity  in  the  Aogaitan  age,  by  Hona 
1,  Sat.  7,  ▼.  8. 

SitioAMBii,  or  SitTfiAiiBii,  tbc  mother  of 
Dariat  the  laat  king  of  Penia.  She  was  taken 
pritoner  by  Aleiaoder  the  Great,  at  the  battle 
of  IftfrQi,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  funily.  The 
conqueror  treated  ber  with  uaconmoa  tender^ 
new  and  attentioo;  he  saloted  her  as  his  own 
vother,  and  what  he  had  sternly  denied  to  the 
petitions  of  his  favoorites  and  ministers,  be  of- 
ten granted  to  the  intercession  of  Sisygambrs. 
The  regard  of  the  queen  for  Alexander  was  nn- 
eommon,  and,  indeed,  she  no  sooner  heard  that 
be  was  dead,  than  she  killed  herself,  unwilling 
to  sunrife  the  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy; 
though  she  bad  seen  with  less  concern,  the  fall 
ofherson^s  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects, 
and  bimseif  munlered  by  his  servants.  She  had 
also  lost  in  one  day,  ber  husband  and  80  of  her 
brothers,  whom  Ochus  had  assassinated  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  CwL 
4,  c.  8.  1.  10,  c.  6« 

SisiBiiTHaji,  a  fortified  place  of  Bactriana, 
15  stadia  hi^,  80  in  ctrcnmferenee,  and  plain 
nt  the  top.  Alexander  married  Roxana  there. ' 
5ft'a6.  II. 

SisocosTus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander, 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  rock  Aomus.  Curi. 
8,c  11. 

Sisf  PHus,  a  brother  of  Atbamas  and  Salmo- 
neus,  son  of  iEolus  and  £naretta,  the  most  craf- 
ty prince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married  Me- 
rope  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or  according  to  othen, 
of  Pandareus,  by  whom  he  bad  several  children. 
He  built  Epbyre,  called  afterwards  Corinth,  and 
be  debauched  IVro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneos, 
because  he  bad  been  told  by  an  oracle  that  his 
children  by  bis  brother's  dauriiter  would  avenge 
the  injuries  which  he  bad  suffered  from  the  ma- 
levolence of  Salmoneos.  Tyro,  however,  as 
Hyginos  says,  destroyed  the  two  sons  whom 
ihe  had  had  by  her  uncle.  It  is  reported  that 
Sisyphus,  mistrusting  Autolycos,  who  stole  the 
neigfabouriog  flocks,  marked  bis  bulls  under  the 
feet,  and  when  they  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  dishonesty  of  his  friend^  he  coufimoded  and 
astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  from  his  namer- 
OQS  flocks  those  bolls,  which  by  the  mark  be 
knew  to  be  his  own.  The  artifice  of  Sisyphus 
was  so  pleasing  to  Autolycus,  who  had  now  found 
one  more  cunning  than  himself,  that  he  permit- 
ted him  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter 
Aqticlea,  whom  a  few  days  after  be  gave  in 
marriage  to  Laertes  of  Ithaca.  AAer  his  death, 
Sisyphus  was  condemned  in  hell,  to  roU  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  a  large  stone,  which  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  summit  than  it  fell  back  into  the 
plain  with  impetuosity,  and  rendered  his  punish- 
ment eternal.  The  causes  of  this  rigorous  sen- 
tence are  variously  reported.  Some  attribute 
it  to  his  continual  depredations  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  bis  cruelty  in  laying  heaps 
of  stones  on  those  whonf  he  had  plundered,  and 
sufieriog  them  to  expim  in  the  most  agonizing 
torments.  Others,  to  the  insult  oiTered  to  Pinto, 
in  chaining  death  in  bit  paltce,  and  detaining 


ber  tUI  Man,  at  the  reqoest  of  the  king  orbcB. 
went  to  deliver  her  from  confinemcBt  Otbcn 
suppose  that  Jupiter  inflicted  Ihia  pontdincat 
because  he  told  Anpos  where  his  ^oghlv 
JEpnm  bad  been  carried  away  bj  ber  nvisJier. 
The  more  followed  opinion  however  is,  that 
Sisyphus,  on  bis  deatb-bed,  entreaied  his  wife 
to  leave  his  body  anboried,  and  when  be  t 
into  Pluto's  kingdom,  he  received  the 
sion  of  returning  upon  earth  to  paniah  thiis 
ing  negligence  of  bis  wife,  bat,  however,  on 
promise  of  immediately  returning.  Bat  be  wss 
no  sooner  out  of  the  iofenial  regiona,  than  ke 
violated  bis  engagements,  and  when  be  was  at 
last  brought  back  to  bell  by  Mart,  Plato,  to  poa- 
ish  his  want  of  fidelity  and  boooar,  condemned 
him  to  roll  a  huge  stone  to  the  topof  amoaataia. 
The  institution  of  the  Pythian  games  is  attribu- 
ted by  some  to  Sisyphus.  To  be  of  the  Mood  of 
Sisyphus  was  deemed  disgraceful  aoMing  the 
anciento.  Himur,  Od.  1 1,  v.  69f .— Firg.  dEa. 
6,  V.  816.— Ooid.  Mei.  4,  v.  459, 1.  IS,  v.  St. 
JFbsl.  4,  V.  175,  m  Ihid.  191.— Pens.  S,  &e.~ 
Hygin.  fab.  M.-^HonL  S,  od.    14,  v.  SO^ 

ApoUod.  3,  c.  4. A  son  of  M.  Antaiy.  who 

was  bom  deformed,  and  received  the  name  of 
Sisvphas,  because  he  was  endowed  with  feaios 
ancl  an  excellent  nndentanding.  BtraL  1,  ant. 
8,  V.  47. 

SiTALcns,oneof  Alenndcr^  generals,  im- 
priioned  for  bis  cruelty  and  avarice  in  the  go- 
vernment of  bis  prorince.    Oort.  10,  c.  I 

A  king  of  Thrace,  B.  C  488. 

SrrHNlDBS,  certain  nymphs  of  a  foontaia  in 
Megara.     Pniit.  l,c.  40. 

SiTRON,  a  king  of  Thrace. ^An  island  ia 

the  iEgean. 

SrrHdKiA,  a  country  of  Thinoe  between  monat 
H«mns  and  the  Danube.  Sithonia  is  oAea  ap- 
plied to  all  Thrace,  and  thenee  Oe  epifkHSUk^- 
nit,  so  often  used  by  the  poets.  It  received  its 
name  from  king  Sidion.  Mont  1,  od.  18,  v. 
9.— Omd.  Jirct..6,  V.  688,  L  7,  v.  48ft,  I.  19, 
V.  571.— J^rodot.  7,  c.  1ft. 

SiTHTs,  a  Roman  who  assisted  Cesar  in  AA 
rica  with  great  success.  He  was  lennrded  with 
a  province  of  Numidia.    Salftuf .  Af .  tl. 

SrroNcs,  a  nation  of  Gcminny,  ar  asaisw 
Norway,  according  to  some.  rneslL  it  Gmwu 
45. 

SiTTACB,  a  town  of  Asmin.    Mm.  f ,  c  S7. 

Smaraodob,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Aiahian 
gulf,  where  emeralds  (mmragM)  were  dng. 
8tnb.  18. 

SMums,  a  river  of  Laeonin  rising  in  nsuimt 
Taygetes,  and  fiMng  into  the  sen  near  Hypaas. 
Potii  3,  c.  24. 

SMnnnis,  a  son  of  Gyros,  pat  to  denth  hj  «• 
der  of  bis  brother  Cnmbyies.  As  hsacaeeaitiBa 
was  not  public,  nnd  ns  it  was  only  kanuin  In  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  monnreb,  one  of  the  Map 
of  Persia,  who  was  himself  called  Snacrdia,  aai 
who  greatly  resembled  the  deceaaed  prince,  de- 
clared himself  kmg  at  the  death  of  C^nnJijM* 
This  usurpation  woaM  not  perimps  hnve  hem 
known,  hnd  not  he  taken  too  nnay  pre 
to  conceal  it  After  be  had  nifpmd 
months  with  nntrersal  nppnbnlien« 
bleaieB  of  Perm  conipind  tn  '  ~ 
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ua  whM  Oitlnd  beeo  execited  with 
they  ctaoie  one  of  their  uunibcr  to  reim  in  (he 
Qsvper's  place,  B.  C.  621.  This  wa»  Dwius  the 
son  of  Uystupes.  ihrndot,  8,  c.  SO.— J>iuftii. 
1,  c.  9. 

Smilaje,  a  beaotifnl  shepherdess  who  became 
enaoioured  of  Crocns.  She  was  changed  into 
a  flower,  as  also  her  lover.  OviL  Met.  4,  ▼. 
t8S 

Shius,  a  statuary  of  iEgina  in  the  age  of 
DsdMias.    Pm48.  7. 

SmuoTRiDBs,  a  native  of  Sybaris,  famous 
for  nit  Inzofy.  JElkm,  V.  H.  »,  c.  24  and  12, 
c24. 

Sminthbus,  one  of  the  samames  of  Apollo 
in  i  oiyna,  where  the  iuhabiumu  raised  him  a 
temple,  oecause  he  tiad  destroyed  a  number  of 
rats  that  infested  the  ooontry .  These  ruts  were 
called  a-fUf^M,  in  the  lauguage  of  Phiygia, 
wheoce  the  sorname.  There  is  another  sioiy 
similar  to  this  related  by  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
Hifmer.  U.  1,  ?.  39.—Slra6.  lS.^Ovid  MH. 
12,  V.  686. 

Smtuta,  a  celebrated  sea-port  town  of  Ionia 
in  Asia  Minor,  bnilt,  as  some  suppose,  by  Tan- 
talus, or,  aecording  to  otheis,  t^  the  i£olians. 
It  has  been  subject  to  many  revolutions,  and 
been  severally  in  the  posseasion  of  the  iEolians, 
lonians,  Lydians,  and  Macedonians.     Alexan- 
der, or  according  to  Strabo,  Lysimachus,  rebuilt 
it  400  years  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Lydians.     It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  cities  of  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.     The 
inhabitants  were  given  much  to  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, but  they  were  universally  esteemed  for 
their  valour  and  intrepidity  when  called  to  ac- 
tioa.     Marcus  Aurelius  repaired  it  after  it  had 
beeo  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  about  the 
180tb  year  ot  the  Christian  era.     Smyrna  still 
eontinnes  to  be  a  very  commercial  town.     The 
river  Metes  flows  near  iu  walls.      The  inhabi- 
tants of  Smyrna  believe  that  Homer  was  bom 
among  them,  and  to  confirm  this  opinion,  they 
not  only  paid  him  divine  honours,  but  showed  a 
place  which  bore  the  poet's  name,  and  also  had 
a  brass  eoin  in  circulation  which  was  called  //o- 
mmimi.  Some  sopposethat  it  was  called  Smyr- 
na from  an  amaaon  of  the  same  name  who  took 
possetsion  of  it  HermM.  1,  c  16,  &c.— Slra6. 
12  and  14. — haL  8,  v.  666.— Pons.  6,  c.  8.-- 
JIfela,  I,  c.  11. i  daughter  of  Thias,  mo- 
ther of  Adonii. ^An  Amnion. ^The  name 

of  a  poem  which  Cinna,  a  latin  poet,  composed 
in  nine  yeaiv,  and  which  was  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, according  to  Catullus,  94. 

SMTBiTAns,  a  Qreekpeetof  the  third  century, 
called  alao  Calaber.    [Fid.  Calaber.] 
SoAWA,  a  river  of  Albania.    Plo^ 
SoANDA,  a  town  of  Armenia. 
SoAMsa,  a  people  of  Colchis,  near  Caucasus, 
in  whose  territories  the  riven  abound  with  gold- 
en sands,  which  the  inhabitants  gather  in  wool 
skint,  whence,  perhaps,  arose  the  fable  of  the 
golden  fleece,    fifroft.  1 1  .—/fin.  99,  c.  S. 

Socsarns,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher 
of  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His 
father  Sopbroniscus  was  a  statuary,  and  his  mo- 
ther Pbenarete  was  by  profession  a  midwife. 


For  some  time  he  followed  the  oeeupatioa  of  his. 
father,  and  some  have  mentioned  the  statue  of 
the  Graces,  admired  for  Iheir  simplicity  and 
elegance,  as  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He 
was  called  away  from  this  meaner  employment, 
of  which,  however,  he  never  blushed,  by  Crito, 
who  admired  his  genius  and  courted  his  frieud- 
ship.  Philosophy  soon  became  the  study  of  So- 
cralesjand  under  Archelaus  and  Aoaxagoras  be 
laid  the  foundaUon  of  that  exemplary  virtue 
which  succeeding  ages  have  ever  loved  and 
venerated.  He  appeared  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  field  of  battle;  he  fought  with 
boldness  and  intrepidity,  and  to  his  coumge  two 
of  his  friends  and  disciples,  Xenophon  and  Al- 
cibiades,  owed  the  preservation  of  their  Kfe. 
But  the  character  of  Socrates  appears  more  con- 
spicuous as  a  philosopher  and  moralist  than  as 
that  of  a  warrior.  He  was  fond  of  labour,  he 
inured  himself  to  suffer  hardships,  and  he  acquit^ 
ed  that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness  of  counte- 
nance which  the  most  alarming  dangers  eoald 
never  destroy,  or  the  most  sodden  calamities 
alter.  If  he  was  poor,  it  was  from  choice,  and 
not  die  etfects  of  vanity,  or  the  wish  of  appear- 
ing singular-  He  bore  injuries  with  patience, 
and  the  insults  of  malice  or  resentment,  he  not 
only  treated  with  contempt,  but  even  received 
with  a  mind  that  expressed  some  concern,  and 
felt  compassion  for  the  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture. So  single  and  so  venerable  a  character 
was  admired  by  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
Athenians.  Socrates  was  attend^  by  a  number 
of  iljustrioos  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  by  his 
exemplary  life,  as  well  as  by  his  doctrines.  He 
had  no  particular  place  where  to  deliver  his  lec- 
tures, but  as  the  good  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  reformotion  of  their  corrupted  morals,  and 
not  the  aggregation  of  rirhcfi,  was  the  object  of 
his  study,  he  was  present  eveiy  where,  and  drew 
the  attention  of  his  auditors  either  in  the  groves 
of  Aeademus,  the  Lyceum,  or  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilyssus.  He  spoke  with  freedom  on  eveiy 
subject,  religious  as  well  as  civil,  and  had  the 
courage  to  condemn  the  violence  of  his  country- 
men, and  to  withstand  the  torrent  of  resentment 
by  which  the  Athenipn  generals  were  capitally 
punished  for  not  burying  the  dead  at  the  battle 
of  Arginusse.  This  independence  of  spirit,  and 
that  visible  superiority  or  ittind  and  genius  over 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  created  many  ene- 
mies to  Socrates;  but  as  tils  character  vras  irre- 
proachable, and  his  doctrines  pure,  and  void  of 
all  obscurity,  die  voice  of  malevolence  was  si- 
lent. Tet  Aristophanes  soon  undertook,  at  the 
instigation  of  Melitos,  in  his  comedy  of  the 
Clouds,  to  ridicule  the  venerable  character  of 
Socrates  on  the  stage;  and  when  once  the  way 
was  open  to  calumny  and  defamation,  the  fickle 
and  licentious  pi»pulace  paid  no  reverence  to  the 
philosopher  whom  they  had  before  regarded  as 
a  being  of  a  superior  order.  When  this  had 
succeeded,  Melitus  stood  forth  to  criminate  him, 
together  with  Anitas  and  Lycon,  and  the  philo- 
sopher was  summoned  befoite  the  tribunal  of  die 
five  hundred.  He  waf  accused  of  corrupting 
the  Adienian  youth,  of  making  innovations  |a 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridleuling  the 
nuuiy  gods  which  die  Athenians  worshipped;  yet 
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(tM  u  tbit  mitfA  ufftM,  the  aoeiwn  relied 
Ibr  the  saeeess  of  their  ca«ie  upon  the  peijdty 
of  false  witaeiief,  Md  the  envy  of  the  judges, 
whose  igDortnce  would  readily  yield  to  nisrc|»- 
reseatatioii,  and  be  iaioeooed  and  guided  by 
eloqeeace  and  artifiee.  la  this  their  opecta- 
tioDt  were  not  frnstrated,  and  while  the  jadfes 
cjqpected  subnistioa  from  Socrates,  and  £at 
neaaaess  of  beha? lour  and  servility  of  defence 
which  distinguished  crimiDals,  the  philosopher 
perhaps  accelerated  bis  own  fall  by  Uie  flrmness 
of  his  mind,  and  his  aneomplyiog  integrity.  Ly 
sias,  one  of  the  nest  celebrated  orators  of  the 
age»  composed  an  oration  in  a  laboared  and  pa- 
thetic style,  which  be  offered  to  his  friend  to  be 
Caoanced  as  his  defence  in  the  presence  of 
judges.  Socrates  read  it,  but  aher  he  had 
praised  the  eloquence  and  the  animation  of  the 
whole,  he  rejected  it,  as  neither  manly  nor  ex* 
prettife  of  fortitude,  and  eompariag  it  to  Sicyo- 
nian  shoes,  which  though  fitting,  wore  proofs  of 
effeminacy,  he  obserred,  that  a  philosopher 
ought  to  be  conspicuous  for  magnanimity  and 
lor  firmness  of  soul.  In  his  apology  he  spoke 
with  great  animation,  and  confessed  that  while 
others  boasted  that  they  were  acqoaiated  with 
efery  thing,  he  himself  knew  nothing.  The 
whole  discourse  waii  full  of  simplicity  and  noble 
grandeur,  the  energetic  language  of  offended  in- 
Bocence.  He  modestly  said,  that  what  he  pos- 
sessed was  applied  for  the  semce  of  tbe  Athe- 
nians; It  was  bis  wish  to  make  his  (ellow  citi- 
acens  happy,  and  it  was  a  duty  he  performed  by 
the  special  command  of  the  gods,  whost  auUio* 
nty,  said  he  emphatically  to  hit  judges,  i  r^ord 
more  than  y<nir$.  Such  language  from  a  man 
who  was  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  aatonisbed 
and  irritated  tiic  judges.  Socrates  was  condemn- 
ed, bnt  only  by  a  piaiority  of  tbree  foices;  and 
when  he  was  demanded,  according  to  tbe  spirit 
of  the  Athenian  laws,  to  pass  sentence  on  him- 
leir,  and  to  mention  the  death  he  preferred,  tbe 
philosopher  said,  Foir  my  aUitnpU  to  teach  tht 
Athenian  youth  jvuUu  and  modsrotton,  and  to 
render  the  rest  of  my  eownirymen  more  happy , 
let  me  he  mMntained  at  the  pvMic  expeme  the  rs- 
maimng  yean  of  my  l^e  in  the  Prytaneum,  an 
honour,  0  Athemans,  which  /deserve  nmre  than 
the  vietors  of  Uu  Otymaic  gtmee.  They  make 
Mr  eoiMlrymeift  mow  nappy  in  appearame,  bvA 
1  hone  made  yon  90  in  reality.  This  exasperated 
the  judges  in  the  highest  degree,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  drink  hemlock.  Upon  this  he  ad- 
dressed the  court,  and  more  particularly  the 
judges  who  had  decided  in  his  favour  in  a  pa- 
thetic speech.  He  told  them  that  to  die  was  a 
pleasure,  since  he  was  going  to  hold  converse 
with  tbe  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity;  he  recom- 
mended to  their  paternal  care  his  defencelew 
children,  and  aa^he  retnmed  (0  the  prison,  he 
exclaimed:  I  go  to  die,  you  to  Uvef  bit  which  it 
the  hett  the  DioinUy  aione  can  know.  The  «>- 
lemn  celebration  of  the  Delian  festivals  [Fid. 
Delia,]  prevented  his  execution  for  thirty  days, 
and  during  that  tim^e  was  confined  in  tike  pri- 
•on  and  loaded  with  ifona.  His  friends,  and 
particularly  his  disciples,  were  his  constant  at« 
teodants;  he  discoursed  with  them  upon  different 
subjects  with  all  his  anal  cheerfuhictt  and  se* 


iMOvedth 

when  one  of  them  was  anceoBBaonly  grieved,  W- 
canse  ha  was  to  suffer  though  IboomC,  the  pb> 
losopher  replied^  moiild  you  Uboss  hme  aet  ia 
guiUy?  With  this  composure  he  speat  his  Isil 
days;  be  eoaliAaed  to  be  •  praesplor  iHi  the 
moment  of  his  death,  and  intractad  \m  paptK 
00  questions  of  the  fftnXmt  wmpmtami;  hs  laid 
them  his  opinions  in  support  of  the  imanrtslity 
of  the  soul,  and  reprobated  wilk  tihaaiij  ^ 
prevalent  custom  of  soicida.  lie  dnregsidii 
the  inlereoMioa  of  his  ftieadi,  aad  sthan  itos 
in  his  power  to  make  hie  eaeape  oat  of  priHS, 
he  refused  it,  and  asked  with  his  nanal  pleanal' 
ry,  where  he  coaM  eaeape  deatht  sutuf,  mp 
he  to  Crito,  who  had  bribed  tbe  gaoler,  and 
his  esca^  certaia,  where  aM  I  fly  is 


kind7  When  the  hoar  to  dr»k  te  { 
cooM,  the  executioner  pieoMted  hma  Ihc  caf 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  SoonMea  leeesved  it  with 
composure,  end  aner  be  had  ande  a  KbalioB  is 
the  gods,  he  drank  it  with  an  onaltered  eooaiD' 
nance,  and  a  few  moawata  after  be  expired. 
Snch  was  the  end  of  a  asan  whom  dbe  oMttffa- 
eneed  answer  of  the  orecle  of  I>elphi  had  pro- 
nounced tbe  wisest  of  mankind.  Soeraiea  died 
400  years  before  Christ,  in  Ifce  71Mb  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  no  sooner  hwried  ahae  dbe  Atbe- 
niane  repented  of  ibeir  cmeify,  hit  eeeooers 
were  oni^enally  despised  and  diaBBieA,eiie  euf- 
fered  death,  some  were  haeidhed,  and  eilher^ 
with  their  ovni  hands,  pal  an  end  to  tbe  life, 
which  their  severity  to  tbe  beat  of  tb^  /  ' 
had  rendered  imtnpportable.  The  t 
ings,  and  opinions  of  Socrataa  have  bene  i 
fully  recorded  by  two  of  the  moat  eetehnittd  ef 
bis  pupils,  Xenophee  and  PfMa,  nod  every  tbiag 
which  relates  to  the  life  and  ciiwmataaecs  of 
this  great  philos^iber  is  new  minaiely  fcaowB. 
To  his  poverty,  his  inneceaee,  and  his  cnanpte, 
tbe  Greeks  were  particularly  iaMted  Car  fhcsr 
greatness  and  splendour;  aad  the  leaning  vvbicb 
was  oniversaNy  disseminated  by  baa  papila,  gave 
the  whole  nation  a  eonaeiouaoem  of  Ikar  aape* 
rioNty  over  the  rest  ef  the  world,  walanlf  an  the 
polite  arts,  bat  in  the  mote  J  '  ' 
which  their  writings  eelehrtfed. 
phy  of  Socrates  fims  an  ia 
the  history  of  the  human  mhad.  Tbe  saaTof  So- 
phroniscos  derided  the  more  1 
and  metaphysical  raseard 
and  by  fint  introdociag  moral  phileiaephf,  he  in- 
duced mankind  to  consider  tbenaelveay  ibeir 
passions,  their  opinions,  their  dntica,  1 
and  faculties.  FVom  this  it  was  1 
founder  of  the  Socntie  aehool  drasr  1 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  eerlb.  ha 
tendance  upon  religtaos  worsliip,  Secmtei  «r 
himself  an  example,  he  believed  tbe  dieiwe  en- . 
gin  of  dreams  and  omen,  and  pnWicly  dedaiB. 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  daemon  or  iev«^ 
ble eoodoetor  [ViiL  Dwmon]  whoae  freqweettf* 
terpositioB  stopped  him  fnm  tbe  rnmminaina  e 
evil,  and  the  guilt  of  miacondact  Tbia  Ibmdkw 
spirit,  however,  ascordiog  to  aome,  wan  wottov 
more  than  a  aoond  jod^neat  aaaialed  by  pre- 
dence  and  long  experience,  which  wniweJ  km 
at  the  aqiproach  of  danger,  1 
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ipecalatioD  of  mankind  coald  foresee  what  tac- 
ceis  would  attend  an  enterprise,  or  what  cala- 
mities woold  follow  an  ill-managed  aumioistca- 
tioD.    As  a  supporter  of  the  immortalitj  of  tiiie 
floul,  he  allowed  the  perfection  of  o  supreme 
knowledge,  from  which  he  deduced  the  govern' 
meat  of  the  ooiversc.    From  the  resources  of 
eiperienee  as  well  as  nature  and  obsonratioo, 
be  perceived  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of 
good  and  evil  to  mankind  by  the  hand  of  heaven, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  but  the  most 
inconsiderate  would  incur  the  displeasure  of 
thrir  creator  to  avoid  poverty  or  sickness,  or 
gratify  a  sensual  appetite,  which  must  at  the  end 
harass  their  soul  with  remorse  and  the  consci- 
ousness of  guilt.    From  this  natural  view  of 
things,  he  perceived  the  relation  of  one  nation 
with  another,  and  how  much  the  tranquillity  of 
civil  society  depended  upon  the  proper  discharge 
of  these  respective  duties.    The  actions  of  men 
furnisbed  materials  also  for  his  discourse;  to  in- 
struct them  was  his  aim,  and  to  render  them 
happy  was  the  ultimate  object  of  his  daily  les- 
sons.   From  principles  like  these,  which  were 
enforced  by  the  unparalleled  example  of  an  af- 
fectionate husband,  a  tender  parent,  a  warlike 
soldier,  and  a  patriotic  citizen  in  Socrates,  soon 
after  the  celebrated  sects  of  the  Platonists,  the 
Peripatetics,  the  Academics,  Cyrenaics^  Stoics, 
&c.  arose.    Socrates  never  wrote  for  the  public 
eye,  yet  many  support  that  the  tragedies  of  his 
pupil  £nripide8  were  partly  composed  by  him. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  licentious  disposition,  and 
a  physiognomist  observed,  in  looking  in  the  face 
of  the  philosopher,  that  bis  heart  was  the  most 
depraved,  immodest,  and'  corrupted  that  ever 
was  in  the  human  breast.    This  nearly  cost  the 
satirist  his  life,  but  Socrates  upbraided  bis  dis- 
ciples, who  wished  to  punish  the  physiognomist, 
and  declared  that  his  assertions  were  true,  but 
that  all  his  vicious  propensities  had  been  duly 
corrected  and  curbed  by  means  of  reason     So 
crates  made  a  poetical  version  of  i£(sop*s  fubles, 
while  in  prison.     Laerl — Zenoph. — PUUo, — 
Pmu.  I,  G.  22.— P/iii.  de  op,  PhU,  &c.— Cic. 
d^,  Orot.  1,  c.  54.— Tiise   I,  c.  41,  &c.— f'aj. 

•V«x.  S,  c.  4 A  leader  of  the  Achseans.  at 

the  battle  of  Cunaza.     He  was  seized  and  put 

to  death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes. A  governor 

of  Cilicia  under  Alexander  the  Great. A 

Eiinter A  Rbodiao  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
e  wrote  an  account  of  the  civil  wars. A 

scholiast  bom  A.  D.  380,  at  Conslaniinople. 
He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  year 
509,  where  Eusebius  ended,  down  to  440,  with 
great  exactness  and  judgment,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Reading,  fol.  Canlab,  1720. 

• An  island  on  the  coast  of  Arabia. 

SocMiAs,  (Julia)  mother  of  the  emperor  He- 
liegsUtalus,  was  made  president  of  a  senate  of 
vroinen,  whicii  she  had  elected  to  decide  the 
quarrels  ami  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by  her  de- 
baacberies,  extravagance,  and  cruelties,  and 
was  murdered  with  her  son  and  family.  She 
-was  a  native  of  Apamea;  her  father's  name  was 
Julius  A  Vitus,  and  her  mother's  Masa.  Her 
sister  Julia  Mammxa  married  the  emperor  Sep- 
timins  SeTenis. 


SooDiANA,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  ScytUia,  east  by  the  Sacae,  south  by 
Biu:triana,  and  west  by  Margiana,  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Zagalay,  or  Usbec  The 
people  are  called  Sogdiani,  The  capital  was 
called  Marcanda.  Htrvdot.  8,  c.  9S. — Curl.  7, 
c.  10. 

SoodiInus,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanos, 
who  murdered  bis  elder  brother,  king  Xerxes, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Persian  tbmoe. 
He  was  but  seven  months  in  possession  of  the 
crown.  His  brother  Ocbus,  who  reigned  under 
the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  conspired  against 
him,  and  suffocated  him  in  a  tower  full  of  warm 
ashes. 

Sol,  (the  tun)  was  an  object  of  veneration 
among  the  ancients.  It  was  particularly  woi^ 
shipped  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
thras; and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  of  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Beiphegor  of  the  Moabites,  the  Mo- 
loch of  the  Canaaoites,  the  Osiri*  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Adonis  of  the  Syrians.  The  Mas- 
sagete  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun  on  account  of 
their  swiftness.  According  to  some  of  the  an- 
cient poets,  Sol  and  .Apollo  were  two  different 
persons.  Apollo,  however,  and  Phoebus  and 
Sol,  are  universally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
deity. 

SoLiciNiuM,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  SuUk^ 
on  the  Neckar. 

SoLiNos,  (C.  Julius)  a  grammarian  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  who  wrote  a  book  called 
PolyfttstoTj  which  is  a  collection  of  historical  re- 
marks and  geographical  annotations  on  the  most 
celebrated  places  of  every  country.  He  has 
been  enlled  Pliny's  ape,  because  he  imitated 
that  well  known  naturalist.  The  last  edition  of 
the  Poiyhisror  is  that  of  Norimb.  ex  editione 
Salmasii.  1777. 

Sous  FoHS,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Libya. 
[Vid  Ammon  ] 

Solos  or  Sou,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  built  oa 
the  borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an  Athenian  co- 
lony. It  was  originally  called  ,^ipeiat  till  So- 
lon visited  Cjpinis,  and  advised  Philocyprus, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  island,  to  change  the 
situation  of  bis  capital.  His  advice  was  follow- 
ed, and  a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  and  called  after  the  name  of  (he  Athe- 
nian philosopher.     Sirak.   14. — PluL  in  8oL 

A  town  of  Cilicia  on  the  sea  coast,  built 

by  the  (ireeks  and  Rhodians.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Pomp€wpolis,  from  Pompey,  who 
settled  a  colony  of  pirates  there.  Plin.  6,  c. 
27. — DUmyt  Some  suppose  that  the  Greeks, 
who  settled  in  either  of  these  two  towns,  forgpt 
the  purity  of  their  native  language,  and  thence 
arose  the  feerm  SoUciamua,  applied  to  an  inele- 
gant or-  improper  expression. 

SoLCEis  or  SoLOENTiA,  a  promontory  of  Li* 
bya  at  the  extremity  of  mount  Atlas,  now  cape 

Cantin. A  town  of  Sicily,  between  Panor- 

mos  and  Himera,  now  SoUmlo,  Cic,  Ver.  S, 
c.  4S.— 7%ttct^d.  6. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
was  born  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens. 
His  father's  name  was  Euphorion,  or  Exeche- 
stides,  one  of  the  descendHnts  of  king  Codrus, 
and  b  J  his  mother's  side  he  reckoned  among  Hh 
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relstiom  the  eelebnted  Pisittrttu.  After  he 
Iwd  devoted  part  of  hit  time  to  philosopfaictl 
and  political  studies,  Solon  travelled  over  the 
mateit  part  of  Greece:  bot  at  fait  retom  home 
Ee  was*dlitreited  with  the  dittentiont  irhicb 
were  kindled  among  hit  countrymen.  All  fixed 
(heir  eyet  apon  Solon  at  a  deliverer,  and  he 
wai  unanimodtly  elected  archon  and  tovereigo 
legiilator.  He  might  have  become  abtolute, 
bnt  he  refuted  the  dangeroot  office  of  king  of 
Athens,  and  in  the  capacity  of  lawgiver  he  be- 

¥m  to  make  a  reform  in  evciy  department, 
he  complaintt  of  the  poorer  citixeni  found  re- 
drest,  all  debts  were  remitted,  and  no  one  was 
permitted  to  sieze  the  person  of  bis  debtor  if 
unable  to  make  a  restoration  of  his  mouey.  Af- 
ter he  had  made  the  most  salotary  regulations 
in  the  state,  and  boond  the  Athenians  by  a  to- 
^lemn  oath,  that  they  would  faithfully  obaerve 
his  laws  for  the  space  of  100  years,  Solon  re- 
signed the  office  of  legislator,  and  removed  him- 
lelf  from  Athens.  He  visited  Egypt,  and  in  the 
eoort  of  Crttstts  king  of  Lydia,  he  convinced 
the  monarch  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and 
told  him,  when  be  wished  to  know  whether  he 
was  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  that  Tellos, 
an  Athenian,  who  had  always  seen  his  country 
in  a  fioorishing  state,  who  faad  teen  his  chil- 
dren lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself 
Ihllen  in  defence  of  his  country,  was  m<|re  en- 
titled to  happiness  than  the  postestor  of  riches, 
and  the  master  6f  empires.  After  ten  years 
absence  Solon  returned  to  Athens,  bot  he  had 
Ihe  mortifleation  to  find  the  greatest  part  of  his 
regulations' disregarded  by  the  factious  spirit  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  usurpation  of  Pisistra- 
tuB.  Not  to  be  longer  a  spectator  of  the  divi- 
sions that  reigned  in  bis  country,  he  retired  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  died  at  the  court  of  king  Phi- 
locyprus,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  668  years 
before  tbe  Christian  era.  The  salutary  conse- 
quences of  the  laws  of  Solon  can  be  discovered 
in  the  length  of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the 
republic  of  Atheob.  For  above  400  years  they 
floorisbed  in  full  vigour,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  influence, 
passes  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  legisla- 
tor, whose  superior  wisdom  framed  such  a  code 
of  regulations.  It  was  the  intention  of  Solon  to 
protect  the  poorest  citizens,  and  by  dividing  the 
whole  body  of  tbe  Athenians  into  four  classes, 
three  of  which  were  permitted  to  discharge  the 
most  important  offices  and  magistracies  of  the 
state,  and  at  last  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  as- 
semblies, bnt  not  have  a  share  in  the  distinc- 
tions and  honours  of  their  superiors,  the  legisla- 
tor gave  the  populace  a  privilege  which,  though 
at  mst  small  and  inconsiderable,  soon  rendeied 
them  masters  of  tbe  republic,  and  of  all  the  af- 
Ihirs  of  government.  He  made  a  reformation 
in  the  Areopagus,  he  increased  the  authority  of 
the  members,  and  permitted  them  yearly  to  in- 
quire how  every  citizen  maintained  himself, 
and  to  punish  such  as  lived  in  idleness,  and  were 
not  employed  in  some  honourable  and  lucrative 
profession.  He  also  regulated  the  Prytaneum, 
and  fixed  the  number  of  its  judges  to  400.  The 
sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were  alt  cancelled, 
except  that  agaiatt  murder,  and,  the  punith- 


naeat  deoMmeed  agatatt  efery 
proportioned  to  his  crime;  but  Soloo 
law  against  parricide  or  aacrilege*  The  latmtf 
of  these  crimes,  he  said,  was  loo  lionthie  to  ha« 
man  nature  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  it,  and  tbe 
latter  could  never  be  committed,  becaaie  tbe 
history  of  Athens  had  never  fomiilied  a  liagle 
instaace.  Such  as  had  died  to  Ibe  senice  of 
their  country,  were  buried  nritb  gml  ftopi 
and  their  family  was  maiataiDed  at  tbe  pabfo 
expense;  bot  such  as  bad  sqnaadered  a«^ 
their  estates,  such  as  refused  Do  bear  arms  ii 
defence  of  their  countiy,  or  paid  no  atteebsa 
to  the  infirmities  and  distren  c^^  their  parEali, 
were  branded  with  infamy.  The  lawt  ef  na^ 
riage  were  newly  regulated,  it  beeasp  aa 
onion  of  affisction  and  tendemeta,  aatf  ao  foager 
a  mercenary  contract.  To  apeak  with  iU  lan- 
guage against  the  dead  as  well  9m  the  living, 
was  made  a  crime,  and  the  legislaair  wished 
that  the  character  of  his  fellow  dtiaens  sImwM 
be  freed  IVom  the  aspersions  ef  malevolence 
and  envy.  A  person  that  had  nechildrea  was 
permitted  to  dispose  of  his  estates  as  he  pleased, 
and  the  females  were  not  allowed  to  be  extra- 
vagant in  their  dress  or  expenses  To  begmllj 
of  adultery  was  a  capital  crime,  and  tke  flnend 
and  the  associate  of  lewdaesi  utd  debaacfaeiy 
was  never  permitted  to  speak  is  public,  for,  as 
the  philosopher  observed,  a  maa  who  has  ao 
shame,  is  not  capable  of  being  ealrasted  wHk 
the  people.  These  celebrated  laws  wen  ea- 
graved  on  several  tables,  and  that  they  migM 
be  better  known  and  more  familiar  to  the 
Athenians,  they  were  written  in  vene.  The  in- 
dignation which  Solon  expressed  oa  seemg  the 
tragical  representations  dt  Tbespis,  is  wdl 
known,  and  he  sternly  observed,  that  if  false- 
hood and  fiction  were  tolerated  on  tbe  sri^ 
they  would  won  find  their  way  aaneg  Ike  eoaa- 
mon  occupations  of  men.  AeeotdiBS  to  Pla- 
tarcb,  Solon  was  reconciled  to  Pisistratas,  bat 
this  seems  to  be  false,  as  the  legislator  refused 
to  live  in  a  country  where  the  privitajges  of  his 
fellow  citizens  were  trampled  apaa  by  the 
usurpation  of  a  tyrant.  [Vid.  Lycasgas.}  Plai. 
in  Soi.— Herodol.  1,  c.  S9.— l>icw.  l.—Paas. 
I,  c.  40.^Cie. 

SoLOKA,  a  town  of  Gaal  Cispadaaa  aa  the 
Utens. 

SoLONiuM ,  a  town  of  Latium  on  dw  harden 
of  Etruna.     Plut.  in  JUior.'^Cig,  ife  Die.  I. 

SoLVA,  a  town  of  Noricum. 

SoLtrs,  {unti$)  a  maritime  towa  of  Sidh- 
[Tie/   Soloeis]     Strub.  14. 

SoLfMA,  and  Soltma,  a  town  of  Lycis- 
The  inhabitants,  called  SUynd^  were  mnaei^ 
called  Milyades,  and  aAerwarda  TVrstili  aai 
Lycians,   Sarpedon  settled  among  theas.  iSird 

14. Homer.  IL  6.— P/tn.  S,  c.  21  and  », 

——An  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem.  [  Ft^  Uk- 
rosolyma.J  Juv.  $,  v.  64S. 

SoMNUs,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  tot  ti 
the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  otct  skep 
His  palace,  according  to  some  mythologisis,  a 
a  dark  cave,  where  the  sun  never  peaelntei 
At- the  entrance  are  a  number  of  poppies  sad 
somniferous  herbs.  Tbe  god  himself  is  rqie- 
sented  as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  featben  with  Mad 
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«tfteiiii.  IW  dreamt  ttand  by  hiM,  and  Moi^ 
pheuB  at  hit  prioeipai  uiuister  watches  to  |>re- 
veot  the  noite  fnooi  awaking  him.  The  Laee- 
dteaioniaBt  always  placed  fbe  imaf^  of  Somnut 
near  that  of  death.  Henod.  Tkeog. — Hvmtr. 
H.  U Virg.MM,  6,  T.  893 — Omd.Mei,  11. 

SoHCHit,  an  £^ptiaD  priest  in  the  ag^  of  So- 
lon. It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated  phi* 
losot^her  a  ouaiber  of  iradiUoos,  particularly 
•bout  the  Atlantic  islet,  which  he  represented  as 
more  extensive  than  the  continent  of  Africa  and 
Asia  united.  This  island  disappeared,  as  it  is 
aaid,  in  one  day  and  one  night.  Pi'^l,  in  Sdd. 
he. 

SoNTiATis,  a  people  in  Gaol, 

SopiTftft,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea*  ia  the  age 
of  the  emperor  Constaatine.  He  was  one  of 
the  disciples  of  lamblicoi,  and  after  his  death 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  philosophers. 

SopHAZ,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Tioga,  the 
widow  of  Antxos,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Tingis,  ill  Mauritania,  and  from  whom  were  de- 
aceiided  Diodorus,  and  Juba  king  of  Mauritania. 
Sfr«6.S. 

SopBBNK,  a  ooantry  of  Armenia,  on  the  bor- 
ers of  Me^iopotamia.    Lueoti.  t,  f .  69S. 

S5ph8clb8,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  of 
Athens,  educated  in  the  school  ^  i^hylos. 
He  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  poet,  hot 
also  as  a  statesman.  He  commanded  the  Athen- 
ian armies,  anei  in  several  battles  he  shared  the 
aupreme  command  with  Peridet,  and  exercised 
the  office  of  archon  with  credit  and  honour.  The 
ftrst  appearance  of  Sophocles  as  a  poet  reflects 
great  honour  on  his  abilities.  The  Athenians 
liad  taken  the  island  of  Scyros  and  to  celebrate 
tbat  memorable  event,  a  yearly  contest  for  tra- 
gedy was  instituted.  Sophocles  oo  this  oc«a- 
aion  obtained  the  prize  over  many  competitors, 
in  the  oamber  of  whom  was  iGschylus,  his  friend 
and  his  master.  This  success  contiibuted  to  en- 
courage  the  poet,  he  wrote  for  the  stage  with  ap- 
plause, and  obtained  the  poetical  piize  20  dif- 
ferent times.  Sophocles  was  the  rival  of  £u- 
ripidet  for  public  praise,  they  divided  the  ap- 
plause of  the  populace,  and  while  the  former 
aarpassed  in  the  sublime  and  majestic,  the  other 
was  not  inferior  in  the  tender  and  pathetic.  The 
Athenians  were  pleased  with  their  contention, 
and  08  the  theatre  was  at  that  time  an  object  of 
inportance  and  magnitude,  and  deemed  an  es- 
aential  and  most  magnificent  part  of  the  religious 
worship,  each  had  bis  admirers  and  adherents; 
but  the  two  poets,  captivated  at  last  by  popular 
applante,  gave  way  to  jealousy  and  rivalsbip. 
Of  ItO  tragedies  which  Sophocles  composed, 
•nly  seven  are  extant;  Ajax,  Electra,(Edipos  the 
tyrant,  Aotigoae,  the  Trachinise,  Philoctetes,  and 
(£dipus  at  Colonos.  The  ingratitude  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Sophocles  is  well  known  They  wished  to 
become  immediate  masters  of  their  father's  poe- 
aessions,  and  therefore  tired  of  his  long  life,  they 
accused  him  before  the  Areopagus  ol  insanity. 
The  only  defence  the  poet  made  was  to  read  his 
tragedy  of  (Edipus  at  Colonos,  which  he  had  late- 
ly finished,  and  then  be  asked  his  judges  whether 
the  author  of  such  a  peribrmaoce  eoald  be  taxed 
with  insanity?  The  father  apoa  this  was  ac- 
qaittedi  and  the  chiidren  retoned  home  cotct' 


•d  with  thame  and  coniViiion.  Sophoclet  died 
in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  406  years  before 
Christ,  through  cxccm  of  joy,  as  some  authors 
report,  of  having  obtained  a  poetical  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Atheot»us  has  accused  Sopho- 
cle!<  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery,  particularly 
when  he  commanded  the  armies  of  Athens.  The 
besteditionii  of  Sopbocles  are  those  of  Capperoni- 
er,  2  vols  4to.  Paris,  1780;  of  Glasgow,  2  volt. 
12mo.  n46;  of  Geneva,  4(o.  1603;  and  that  by 
Brunck,4vols  8vo.  1786.  CU.  vn  Cat.  d^  Dh. 
1,  c.  26.— Pdrf.  in  dm,  &c.— Quimit  1,  e. 
10.  1,  10  c.  I.— Fai.  Max,  8,  c.  7,  1.  9,  €. 
12.— PKn  7,*c.  58.--g9lAen.  10,  &e. 

SopHoNisBA,  a  daughter  of  Atdrubal  the  Car- 
thaginian, celebrated  for  her  beaaty.  She  mar- 
ried Scyphax,  a  prince  of  Nomidia,  and  when 
her  husband  was  conquered  by  the  Romani  and 
Masinista,  she  fell  a  captive  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Masinissa  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  married  her.  This  behaviour  displeta- 
ed  the  Romans;  and  Scipio,  who  at  that  time 
had  the  command  of  the  amies  of  the  repoMic 
in  Africa,  rebuked  the  monarch  severely,  and 
desired  him  to  part  with  Sophonisba.  This  waa 
an  arduous  task  for  Masinissa;  yet  he  dreaded 
the  Romans.  He  entered  Sophonisba's  tent  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  her  that  as  be  could 
not  deliver  her  from  captivity  and  the  jealouty 
of  the  Romans,  he  recommended  her  as  the 
strongest  pledge  of  his  love  and  affection  for  her 
person,  to  die  like  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal. 
Sophonisba  obeyed,  and  drank  arith  unusoid 
composure  and  serenity,  the  cup  of  poison  which 
Masinissa  sent  to  her,  about  203  years  before 
Christ.  I4V.  SO,  c.  12,  lu.— SoUfUf.  de  Jvg.-^ 
Juftin. 

SopBROv,  a  comic  poet  of  Syracase,  son  of 
Agathocles  and  Damasyllis.  His  compositions 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Plato  is  aaid 
to  have  read  them  with  rapture.  Vol.  Max.  8, 
e.  7 — Qusnll/.  1,  c  10. 
SopBRONiscut,  ihe  father  of  Socrates. 
SopHRONiA,  a  Roman  lady  whom  Maxeotint 
took  by  force  from  her  husband's  house  and 
married.  Sophronia  killed  herself  when  she 
saw  her  affections  were  abused  by  the  tyrant. 

SoPHRosinB,  a  daughter  of  Dionysius,  by 
Dion^s  sister. 
SopSus,  the  father  of  Hermolaus.   Cwt.  8, 

e.  7. A  painter  in  Cicero^s  age.    Ctc.  *AtL 

4,  ep.  16. 

SoRA,  a  town  of  the  Voltci,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants were  called  Soront.  hot.  8,  ▼.  995. 
— Cic  f^ro  PL 

SoRACTB«and  Soractb,  a  mountain  of  Etru- 
ria,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome,  at  the 
distance  of  26  miles.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo, 
who  is  from  thence  somamed  Soraetis;  and  it 
is.  said  that  the  priests  of  the  god  could  walic 
over  bomiag  coals  without  hording  themselves. 
There  was,  as  some  report,  a  fountain  oo  mount 
Soracte,  whose  waters  boiled  at  sun-rise,  and 
instantly  killed  all  such  birds  at  drank  of  them. 
SlrtA,  b.-^Plin,  2,  c.  93,  I.  7,  c.  2.—Uorai, 
1,  Od.  9->rif^.  JEn  II,  V.  786 — Hal,  6. 

SoRANus,  a  man  put  to  death  by  Nero.  [ViJU 
Ynleriits.]-— The  father  of  Atilia»  the  first 
wife  of  Cato. 
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SoRBXi  a  favoarite  of  Sylla,  and  the  con- 
paoion  of  bii  debaucberiei.     Plvi, 

SoaoB,  a  daughter  of  (Eneas  king  of  Caly- 
doo,  by  i£thea,  daughter  of  Thettioi.  She 
married  Andremon,  and  wai  mother  of  Oxtlai. 
JpoUod  1  and  2. 

SoRiriA,  a  tofVD  of  Spaio. 
SosiA  Galla,  a  woman  at  the  court  of  Ti- 
l»eriu«|  banisbed,  &c.     Taeit.  •ffin.  4,  c.  IB. 

SosiBiut,  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C. 
266.  He.  was  a  great  favourite  of  Ptolemy 
Pbilopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  his 
brotber,  and  the  queen  bin  wife,  called  Arsi- 
Boe.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on  that 
account  called  Poi^ronos.  He  was  after- 
wards permitted  to  retire  from  the  court,  and 
ipend  the  rest  of  bis  days  io  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, after  he  had  disgraced  tbe  name  of 
minister  by  the  most  abominable  crimei,  and 
the  murder  of  many  of  tbe  royal  family.  His 
ion  of  tbe  same  name,  was  preceptor  to  king 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes The  preceptor  of  Bri- 

tanoicus,  tbe  son  of  Ctaodius.     Toeit^tA'  11, 
c.  1. 

SoaVcLEs,  a  Greek,  who  behaved  with  great 
valour  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece. 

SosicrXt£?>,  a  noble  senator  among  tbe  Acb«- 
ans,  put  to  death  because  be  wished  his  country- 
men to  make  peace  with  the  Romans. 

SosioiNBs,  an  Egyptian  mathematician,  who 
assisted  J.  Cawar  io  regulating  the  Roman  cal- 
endar.    Suet — Oioi/.— Piifi.  18,  c.  26 A 

commander  of  the  fleet  of  Eomeoes.    Poiyten. 

4. A  friend  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetei. 

Sosii,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome,  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  1,  ep  20,  v.  2. 

SosIlus,  a  Lacedaemonian  in  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  t-le  lived  io  great  intimacy  with  tbe 
Carthaginian,  taught  him  Greek,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  his  life      C  .Vep.  in  Jinnib, 

SosipXtbr,  a  grammarian  in  tbe  reign  of 
Hooorius.   He  published  five  books  of  observa- 

tioos  on  grammar. A  Syracusan  magistrate. 

A  general  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 

Sosis,  a  seditious  Syracusan,  who  raised  tu- 
mults agiinst  Dion.  When  accused  before  the 
people,  be  saved  .himself  by  fligi  t,  and  thus  es- 
caped a  capital  punishment. 

SosistrXtus,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  in  the  age 
of  Agalbocles.  He  invited  Pyrrhus  into  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  revolted  from  him.     He  was  at 

last  removed  by  Hermocrates.  Polycen.- 1. 

Another  tyrant.    Id,  • 

Sosius,  a  consul  who  followed  the  interest  of 

Mark  Antony. A  governor  of  Syria. A 

Roman  of  consular  dignity,  to  whom  Plutarch 
dedicated  his  lives. 

SospIta,  a  surname  of  Juno  in  Latium.  Her 
most  famous  temple  was  at  Lanuvium.  She 
had  also  two  at  Rome,  and  her  statue  was  co- 
vered with  a  goat-skin,  with  a  buckle,  &c.  Liv. 

S,  6,  8,  &c. Feslw.  de  V  tig. 

SosTHENBs,  a  general  of  Macedonia,  who 
flouriBbed  B  C.  281.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
under  Breonus.  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

Justin.  24,  c.  6. A  native  of  Cnidos,  who 

wrote  an  history  of  Iberia.     Plut, 

SostrXtus,  u  friend  of  Hcrmolaus,  put  to 
ideatb  for  conspiring  against  Alexander.     Curf.  J 


8,  c.  6.-.-— A  grammarian  in  fhe  ace  of  Ai- 
gustus.   He  was  Strabo^s  preceptor.   &ra6.  14. 

^A  itatuaiy An  architieet  of  CnidaB, 

B.  C.  284,  who  built  the  white  tower  of  Fhsras^ 
in  the  bay  of  Alexandria.  Ha  insoAed  his 
name  upon  it.     [Fid.  Pharoa.]     3lral.  17. — 

Pita.  SO,  c  12. A  prieat  of  Veaos  at  Pm- 

phos,  among  the  favourites  of  Vespasiaa.  Todt 

HiU.  2,  c.  7. A  favourite  of  Uerealcs. 

A  Greek  hismrian  who  wrote  an  acoont  sT 
Etruria.  *-^A  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  en  lbs 
expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Gieeoe.  Juo-  10,  v. 
118, 

SotIdbs,  an  athlete. A  Gxaek  poet  of 

Thrace.  He  wrote  verses  agaiaat  Pliiladelphii 
Ptolemy,  /or  which  he  was  throvvn  into  the  sea 
in  a  cage  of  lead.  He  was  called  Cmodar, 
not  only  because  he  was  addicted  to  the-abaau- 
nable  crime  which  the  sanname  indicates,  bat 
because  be  wrote  a  poem  in  commeadatiee  of 
it.  Some  suppose  that  instead  of  tbe  vtotd 
filocroticof  io  the  2d  satire,  verse  the  lOdi  sf 
Juvenal,  tbe  word  Soloiiieos  slionid  be  ioserledy 
as  tbe  poet  Sotades,  and  not  tbe  phitesofihct 
Socrates,  deserved  the  appellatioa  of  CiaasAm, 
Obscene  verses  were  geaeralhr  called  Setaiiim 
earmtiM  from  him.  They  coold  be  Ivned  and 
read  different  ways  without losiaigiheirBseaaure 
or  sense,  such  as  the  foitowing,  wbich  can  be 
read  backwards: 

J2oma  tibi  ntbito  mofttasiKt  oaiar. 

St  6efte  te  tUM  Una  Uaotj  sue  laale  tesuUa. 

Sole  m«dere  pede,  ede,  peredt  mdn. 
Quttifil.  1,  c.  8,  I.  9,  c.  4.~Piia.  6,  cp.  3.— 
.^n5on  ep..l7,  v.  29. 

SoTER,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy^ 

It  was  also  common  to  other  monarehs. 

SoTERiA,  days  appointed  for , 

and  the  offerings  of  sacrifices  fiv  delivi 
from  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Sicyon,  to  commemorate  the  deliveraaoe  of 
that  city  from  tbe  hands  of  the  MaceABaiaaa, 
by  Aratus. 

SoterIccs,  a  poet  and  historiaa  is  (he  a^ 
of  Dioclesian.    He  wrote  a  _ 
emperor,  as  also  a  life  of  Apollo 
His  works,  greatly  esteemed,  are  now  lost, 
cept  some  few  fragments  preserved  bj  the  s 
liast  of  Lycophron. 

SoTHis,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  < 
tion  called  Sirius,  which  received  divine  hsaoon 
in  that  country. 

SoTiATEs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  cooqueied  by 
Csesar.     Cat.  bell.  G.  3,  c.  20  and  21. 

SoTioK,  a  grammarian  qf  Alexandria,  pia- 
ceptor  to  Seneca,  B.  C.  204.  Sense  ep.  41 
and  68 

SoTius,  a  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius. 

Sods,  a  king  of  Sparta,  who  made  hiraaeif 
known  by  his  valour,  &c. 

SozdMBN,  an  ecclesiastical  historiaa  whs 
died  460  A.  D.  His  history  extends  frooa  tbe 
year  324  fo  439,  and  is  dedicate  to  Tbeodo- 
si  us  tbe  younger,  being  written  in  a  style  of  ia- 
elegance  and  mediocrity.  The  best  editiea  ii 
that  of  Reading,  fol.  Caafa6.  1720. 
•Spaco,  the  nurse  of  Cynia.    Jastiss.  1^  c.  4 
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Spabta,  a  celebrated  city'of  Peloponnetiu, 
the  capital  of  Laconia,  situate  oo  the  Eurotat, 
at  the  distance  of  about  30  miles  fh)m  its  mootb 
It  received  its  oame  ham  Sparta,  the  daughter 
of  Eurotas,  who  married  Lacedemon.  It  iras 
also  called  Lacedamon.    f  Kid.  Lacedssmon.] 

Sp&rtIcus,  a  kiog  of  Pontas. Another, 

king  of  Bospboras,  who  died  B  C  4SS.  His 
sou  and  successor  of  tbe  same  name  died  B.  C. 

407. Aiiothei^  who  died  284  B.  C. A 

Thracian  sbephenl,  celebrated  for  his  abilities 
and  tbe  victories  be  obtained  over  the  Romans. 
Beiog  one  of  the  gladiators  who  were  kept  at 
Capua  in  the  house  of  Lentnlus,  he  escaped 
from  the  place  of  his  cou6nemeni  with  SO  of 
bis  companions,  and  took  op  arms  against  the 
Romans.  He  soon  found  himself  with  10,000 
men  equally  resolute  with  himself,  and  thoogb 
at  first  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  woods  and 
aolitary  retreats  of  Campania,  he  soon  laid 
waste  the  country;  and  when  his  followers  were 
increased  by  additional  numbers,  and  bAter 
•disciplined,  and  more  completely  armed,  he 
attacked  the  Roman  generals  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Two  consuls  and  other  officers  were 
defeated  with  much  loss;  and  Spartacus,  supe- 
rior in  counsel  and  abilities,  appeared  mora 
teirible,  though  often  deserted  by  his  fickle  at- 
tendants. Crassns  was  sent  against  him,  but 
this  celebrated  general  at  first  despaired  of  suc- 
cess A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  itt 
last,  the  gladiators  were  defeated.  Spartacus 
behaved  with  great  valour;  when  wounded  in 
the  leg,  he  fought  on  bis  knees,  covering  him- 
self with  bis  buckler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his 
aword  with  the  other;  and  when  at  last  be  fell, 
be  fell  upon  a  heap  of  Romans,  whom  be  had 
aacrificed  to  bis  fury,  B.  C.  71.  In  this  battle 
no  less  than  40,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain, 
and  the  war  totally  finished.  Flor.  S,  c.  20.— 
JAv.  96.— Eitfrop.  6,  c.  2.— P/W.  in  Crats,— 
Patere.  2,  c.  SO. — JSppian. 

Sparta,  or  Spahti,  a  name  given  to  those 
men  who  sprang  from  tbe  dragoons  teeth  which 
Cadmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed  one  another 
except  five,  who  survived,  and  assisted  Cadmus 
in  building  Thebes. 

Spabtani,  or  Spartiata,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sparta.    [Vid.  Sparta,  Lacedsmon  ] 

SpARtiANUB  Muxn,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
vntite  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  J.  CflBsar  to  Dioclesian.  He  dedicated 
them  to  Dioclesian,  to  whom,  according  to  some, 
he  vras  related.  Of  these  compositions,  only 
the  life  of  Adrian,  Veras,  Didius  Jolianus,  Sep- 
timna  Severut,  Caracalla,  and  Geta,  ara  extant, 
published  among  tbe  Seriptores  HistorisB  Au- 
gusts. Spartianus  is  not  esteemed  as  an  his- 
toriaua  or  biographer. 

Bprcbia,  an  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Cypruk. 

Spbmdius,  a  Campanian  deserter,  who  re- 
belled against  the  Romans,  and  raised  tumults, 
and  made  war  against  Amilcar  the  Carthaginian 
general. 

Sfbmdon,  a  poet  of  Lacedemon. 

SperchIa,  a  town  of  Thessaly  oo  the  banks 
of  the  Spercbiofl.     PtoL 

BpBRCBiua,  a  river  of  TheaMly,  rising  on 


Bonnt  <Eta,  and  falling  into  tbe  saa  in  the  bay 
of  Malia,  near  Anticyra.  The  name  is  sup- 
pooed  to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity  (o-vi^yur^ 
festinare.)  Peleus  vowed,  to  tbe  god  of  this 
river,  tbe  hair  of  his  sun  Achilles,  if  ever  he 
returaed  safe  from  tbe  Trojan  war.  HerodoL 
7,  c.  198.— Strofr.  9.— /fomer.  11.  2S,  v.  144.— 
jipoUod.  S.  c.  IS.—Mtla,  2,  c.  S.— Omi<.  Jtfet. 
1,  V.  667,  1.  2,  V.  260,  I.  7.  v.  2S0. 

SpbrmatophIgi,  a  people  who  lived  in  the 
extremest  parts  of  Egypt.  They  fed  upon  the 
fruits  that  fell  from  tbe  trees. 

SpEusippus,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  ne- 
phew, as  also  successor  of  Plato.  His  father** 
name  was  Eorymedon,  and  his  mother's  Potone. 
He  presided  in  Plato's  school  for  eight  years, 
and  disgraced  himself  by  his  extravagance  and 
debauchery.  Plato  attempted  to  check  him, 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  died  of  the  lousy  sick- 
ness, or  killed  himself  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, B.  C.  3S9.  Plvi.  til  Lys.— Dtogr*  4.— 
Ful.Max  4,c.  1. 

Sphactbrub,  three  small  islands  opposite 
Pylos,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia.  They  ara 
also  called  SphagicB, 

Sphbrus,  an  arm  bearer  of  Pelops,  sen  of 
Tantalus  He  was  buried  in  a  small  island 
near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  vrhich  from  him 

was  called  Sphnia,      Pmu.  6,  c.  10. A 

Greek  philosopher,  disciple  to  Zeno  of  Cyprus, 
243  B  C.  He  came  to  Sparta  in  tbe  age  of 
.  ^gts  and  Cleomenes,  and  opened  a  school  there. 
PhU.in  ifg.- Diog 

Sphinx,  a  monster  which  had  the  bead  and 
breasts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  tbe  tail 
of  a  serpent,  the  wugs  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a 
lion,  and  an  human  voice.  It  sprang  from  the 
union  of  Ortbos  vrith  the  Chimsera,  or  of  T^- 
phon  with  Echidna.  The  Sphinx  bad  been  sent 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who 
wished  to  punish  the  family  of  Cadmus,  which 
she  persecuted  with  immortal  hatred,  and  it  laid 
this  part  of  Boeotia  under  continual  alarms  by 
proposing  enigmas,  and  devouring  tbe  inhabit- 
ants if  unable  to  explain  them,  in  the  midst 
of  their  consternation  the  Thebans  were  told 
by  the  oracle,  that  the  Sphinx  would  destroy 
herself  as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  pro- 
posed vras  explained.  In  this  enigma  she  wished 
to  know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the 
moroing,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening. 
Upon  this  Creon  king  of  Thebes  promised  his 
crown,  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  marriage,  to 
him  who  could  deliver  bis  country  from  the  mon- 
ster, by  a  suecessfnl  explanation  of  the  enigma. 
It  was  at  last  happily  explained  by  (Edipos,  who 
observed  that  man  walked  on  his  hands  and  feet 
when  young  or  in  the  morning  of  life,  at  the 
noon  of  life  he  vralked  erect,  and  in  the  evening 
.of  his  days  he  supported  his  infirmities  upon  a 
stick.  [Fid.  (Edipos.]  The  Sphinx  no  sooner 
beard  this  explanation  than  she  dashed  her  head 
against  a  rock,  and  immediately  expired.  Some 
mythologists  wish  to  unriddle  the  fabulous  tra- 
ditions about  tbe  Sphinx,  by  the  supposition 
that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus,  or  Laius, 
infested  tbe  country  of  Thebes  by  her  continual 
depredations,  because  she  had  been  refused  a 
,  part  of  her  father's  possessions.  The  lion's  paw 
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•xprMMd,  u  Ui«j  obsenred,  her  en^,  tiie 
body  of  the  dog  her  lascivioiuiiew,  her  enigmas 
the  Miares  she  laid  for  straogers  and  travellers, 
•od  her  iriogs  the  despatch  she  used  in  her  ex- 
pediUoos  Pha^Huiod,  Theng.  t.  326— 
Hygin.fA.  68.— wfpoiiod.  S,  c.  6  -^^Diod.  4,— 
(hid.  in  lb,  378.— Stra6.  9.^Sophoel  m  (Edip. 

<r- 

Sphoduas,  a  Spartao,  who,  at  the  instiga- 
tioa  of  Cleombrotus,  atiempicd  to  seixe  the 
Pineus.     Diod.    16 

Sphragidium.  a  retired  cave  on  moost  Ci- 
tharoD  in  BoBotia.  The  nymphs  of  (he  place, 
called  SphragiHdei,  were  early  honoured  with 
a  sacrifice  by  the  Athenians,  by  order  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  becaose  they  had  lost  few 
veo  at  the  battle  of  Plaisa.  PUm.  36,  c  6. 
— /'«ni.  9,  c.  3  ^Piut  in  Arid. 

Spicillus,  a  favourite  of  Nero.  He  refused 
Id  assassinate  his  master,  for  which  he  was  put 
Id  death  in  a  cruel  manner. 

Spika,  now  Primarot  a  town  oo  the  most 
lOtttheru  mouth  of  the  i'o.    Piin.  8,  c.  16. 

Spintharus,  a  Corinthian  architect,  who 
bnilt  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.     Patif.  10,  c. 

ft A  freed  man  of  Cicero,  ^i.  wilt  13. 

•p.  26. 

Spinthcr,  a  Roman  eonsal.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey's  friends  and  accompanied  him  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  betrayed  his 
meanness  by  bmpg  too  confident  of  victory,  and 
contending  for  tne  piissession  of  Caesar's  offices 
and  gardens  before  the  action.    Plui. 

Spiu,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Pii^g  JEn.  5, 
▼.  826. 

SpitamXhis,  one  of  the  officers  of  king  Da- 
rius, who  conspired  against  the  mnrderer  Bea- 
aus,  and  delivered  him  to  Alexander.  Cart 
7,  c.  6. 

SpitbobXtks,  a  satrap  of  Ionia,  son-in-law 
of  Darius.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus.     Diod.  11. 

Spithridatrs,  a  Persian  killed  by  Clitos  as 

he  was  going  to  strike  Alexander  dead. A 

Persian  satrap  in  (he  age  of  Lysander. 

Spoletiom,  now  SpSuto^  a  town  of  Umbria, 
which  bravely  withstood  Annibal  while  be  was 
in  Italy.  The  people  were  called  SpoUUm. 
Water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a  neigh- 
buuring  fountain  by  an  aqueduct  of  such  a  great 
height,  that  In  one  place  the  top  is  raised  above 
the  foundation  230  yards.  An  inscription  over 
the  ^ntes  still  commemorates  the  defeat  of  An- 
nibal     Mart,  13.  ep.  120. 

SpSrIdrs,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  M- 
gean  sea  They  received  their  name  a  0-im^m 
ipurgOy  because  they  are  scattered  in  the  sea, 
at  some  distance  from  Delos,  and  in  the 
neiglibourbood  of  Crete.  Those  islands  that 
are  contiguous  lo  Delos,  and  that  encircle  it, 
are  called  Cyeladea.    Mela,  2,  e.  "I.-Strab  2. 

SpdbIna,  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  J.  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
March.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-house  on  the 
morning  of  the  ides,  Caesar  said  to  Sporina,  the 
idea  are  of  last  eomit.  Yes,  replied  Sporina  dm 
not  yeC  post.  Cesar  was  monlered  a  few  mo- 
ments after.  £M.  mi  Ctf«.  81.— Fol  JIfo.  1 
and  8. 


Snmim,  a  praeaomen  conaoB  la  moaj  of  fin 

Romans One  of  Cascar's  murderers. 

j^artius,  a  Roman  who  defended  the  ntM^e  over 

the  Tiber  against  Porsenna's  anaiy. h  thnd 

of  Oiho,  Su^ 

L.  Stabbrius,  a  friend  of  Poiapey,  wt%  over 
Apollonia,  which  he  was  obliged  la  yieU  (o 
Caesar,  because  the  inhabitants  lav«u«d  his 
cause.  CtBHor.  B,  G. ^Aa  avanewas  fel- 
low, who  wished  it  to  be  know§  that  he  waa  «•> 
commonly  rich,     Horaf.  2,  Sat.  d«  v.  89. 

Staria,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania  «■ 
the  bay  of  Puteoli,  destroyed  by  Sjlla,  andeoa- 
lerted  into  a  villa,  whither  Plinj  eadeavooni 
to  escape  from  the  emptioa  oi  Veaavios,  ia 
which  he  perished.  Pisis.  S,  c  6,  cfL  f,  c 
16. 

Stabulom,  a  place  in  the  Pyreaeea,  where  a 
tommunication  was  open  from  Gaal  into  Spaia. 

StaqIra,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Macedo- 
nia, near  the  bay  into  which  the  BtiyinoB  di»- 
chal^es  itself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipolis;  found- 
ed 666  years  before  Christ.  Aristotle  was 
born  there,  from.whieh  circumstance  he  is  caB- 
ed  SUgvriUt.  2%iieyd.  4.— /^oas,  6,  c  4.— 
Laert.  in  Sol JEUan.  V.  H.  5,  c.  46. 

Staivs,  an  unprincipled  wreica  in  Nero^ 
age,  who  murdered  all  bis  reiafiona.  Pcam.  2, 
V.  18. 

Stalenus,  a  senator  who  sat  as  jodgje  in  the 
trial  of  Clucntius,  8u:.     Ck.  pro.  Chieaf. 

StapuIlus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  son  of 
Theseus,  or  accordiog  to  others,  of  Baoci<as  and 
Ariadne.    JlpoUod,  1,  c  8. 

Stasakdrr,  an  officer  of  Alesander,  who 
had  Aria  at  (be  general  division  of  the  proviacet. 
Curt.  8,  c.  8. 

Stasbas,  a  peripatetic  philoaopbcr,  engaged 
to  instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  philosophy.  &B. 
ia  Orat.  1.  c.  22. 

STAsicnlTBs  a  statuary  and  architect  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make  a  sta- 
tue of  mount  Athos,  which  was  lejedad  bj  Ihc 
conqueror,  &c. 

Stasilrus,  an  Athenian  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon.    He  was  one  of  the  10  praeAora. 

Statielu,  a  people  of  Liguria,  between  the 
Taenarus  and  the  Apennines.  Lin.  42,  c  l.^- 
dc  11   /am.  11. 

Statilia,  a  woman  who  lived  to  a  pcatofe, 

as  mentioned  by  Senecay  ep.  77. ^Another. 

[Pu/Messalina.] 

Statilivs,  a  yoang  Roman  fnlflantial  far 
his  courage  and  opnstan^.    He  ' 
eram  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  whea  Cato  i 
ed  himself,  he  attempted  to  follow  1 
but  was  prevented  by  his  iiricada.  Thee 
tors  against  Caesar  wished  him  to  ha  in  the  a 
ber,  but  the  answer  which  he  gave  daaplc  _ 
Brntos.  He  vras  at  last  killed  by  the  annj  of  iha 

hriumrirs.    Plait ^Laci«^oneorlhefti•«dB 

of  Catiline.     He  joined  ia  his  eoayara^,  aai 

was  pat  to  death.  Ck.  Cm.  %. ^A  yo^ 

general  ia  the  war  which  the  Latfaia  ondertaak 
against  the    Romaas.    He  was  hilled,  with 

26,000  of  hit  tioopa. A  geoeni  arho  Ib^ 

against  Antony Taaras,  a  pi  ii  i  imaal  of 

Africa.    Ha  wai  accnaed  of 
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dciaM,ii|Nni  which  he  pat  himMlf  to  dMih 
TmtU,Ji.     12,c.  69. 

STATlifiB,  ialaods  on  the  coast  ofGanptDia, 
itised  from  the  lea  by  an  earthquake^  Pttfi* 
S,  c  88. 

StatIra,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  mairied 
Alexander.  The  conqoeror  had  formerly  re- 
Ibied  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
at  IsstiB,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  on- 
conunon  splendour.  No  less  than  9000  persons 
atteuded,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander  gave  a 
golden  cup,  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  Statira  had 
no  children  by  Alexander.  She  was  cruelly  put 
to  death  by  Roxana,  after  t&e  conqueror's  death. 

Juttvuy  IS.  c.  12. A  sister  of  Darius,  the 

last  king  of  Persia.  She  also  became  his  wife, 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  Persians.  She 
died  after  an  abortion,  in  Alexander's  camp, 
where  she  was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  She 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  conqueror 

Pliii,  in  JUs. A  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mem- 

non,  poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law,  queen  Pa- 
lysatis.  Pha,in  jM.-^^JL  sister  of  Mith 
ridates  the  Great    PlvL 

Statius,  (Cscilius,)  a  comic  poet  in  the  age 
of  £noius.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  ori> 
ginally  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  comedies.  He 
died  a  litUe  after  Ennius.  Cic.  de  een  — — An- 
nsusa,  physician,  the  friend  of  the  pbflosopher 

Seneca.     Tecil.  j9.  15,  e  64. P«  Papinius, 

a  poet  bom  at  Naples,  in  the  reign  of  ihe  em- 
peror Domitian.  His  fatlicr's  nem^^ww  Sta- 
tion of  Epiros,  and  his  mother's  AgeliuaA  Sta- 
tins has  made  himself  known  by  two  epic  mems, 
the  Tfubait  in  It  books  and  the  ^ehukii  in 
two  books,  which  remained  unfinished  on  account 
of  his  premature  death.  There  are  besides 
other  pieces  composed  on  several  subjects, 
which  are  extant,  and  well  known  under  the 
name  of  Sy/ea,  divided  into  four  books.  The 
two  epic  poems  of  Statins  are  dedicated  to 
Domitian,  whom  the  poet  ranks  among  the 
gods.  They  were  oniversally  admired  iu  bis 
ftge  at  Rome,  but  the  taste  of  the  times  was 
corrupted,  though  some  of  the  modems  have 
called  them  inferior  to  no  Latin  compositions 
except  Virgil's.  The  style  of  Statius  is  bom- 
bastic and  affected;  he  often  forgets  the  poet  to 
become  the  declaimer  and  the  historian.  In 
his  Sytva^  which  were  written  generally  extem- 
pore, are  many  beautiful  expressions  and  strokes 
of  genius.  Statius,  as  some  suppose,  was  poor, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  himself  by 
writing  for  the  stage.  None  of  his  dramatic 
pieces  are  extant.  Martial  has  satirised  him; 
aod  what  Juvenal  has  written  in  bis  praise, 
some  have  interpreted  as  an  illiberal  refiection 
wpou  him.  Statius  died  about  the  100th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  best  editions  of  bis 
works  are  that  of  Bartbius,  2.  vols.  4to.  Cjfg. 
1664.  and  that  of  the  Variorum.  8vo.  L.  Bat, 
1671;  and  of  the  Thebais,  separate,  that  of 
"Warrington,  2  vols.  12mo.  1778.— •^Domitius, 
a  tribune  in  the  age  of  Nero,  deprived  of  his 
offibe  when  Piso's  conspiracy  was  discovered. 

Tacit,  .^n.  15,  c.   iT. ^A  general  of  the 

Samnites. An  officer  of  the  pretorian  guards, 

wbo  conspired  against  Nero. 


Statok,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  given  him  by 
Romulus,  because  he  stopped  (sto)  the  flight  of 
the  Komans  in  a  battle  against  the  Sabioes. 
The  conqueror  erected  him  a  temple  under  that 
name.    Lte.  1,  c.  It. 

Stillatis,  afield  remarkable  fbr  Its  fcHility, 
in  Campania.  Cie.  Jhig.  1,  c.  70. — Suit,  C^eu 
£0. 

Stbllio,  a  youth  turned  into  an  elf  by  Ctr 
res,  bec&uie  he  derided  the  goddess,  who  drank 
with  avidity  when  tired  and  afflicted  in  her  vain 
pursuit  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Omd,  Met, 
5,  V.  446. 

Stbna,  a  narrow  passage  on  the  mountaiaa 
near  Antigonia,  in  Cbaonia  Liv  82.  c.  6. 
Stbnob(ea.  Vid.  Sthenoboea. 
StbnocrItes,  an  Athenian,  who  conspired 
to  murder  the  commander  of  the  garrison  which 
Denietrius  had  placed  in  the  citadel,  &c. 
Poltftttt.  6. 

Stbntor,  one  of  the  Greeks  wbo  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  was  louder 
than  that  of  60  men  together.  Homer.  IL  6, 
V.  784.^ Ate  IS,  V.  112. 

Stentoris  lacus,  a  lake  near  Enos,  in 
Thrace.    Herodot.  7,  c.  68. 

StephInvs,  a  musician  of  Media,  upon 
whose  body  Alexander  macie  an  experiment  in 
burning  a  certain  sort  of  bitumen  called  naph* 

the.  Sirai.    16.— /»lul.  in  jiUx, A   Greek 

writer  of  Byzontium,  known  for  his  dictionaiy, 
giving  an  account  of  the  towns  and  plates  of 
the  ancient  world,  of  which  the  best  edition  ii 
that  of  Gronovius,  2  vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1694. 

Stbr6pe,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daugiiters  of 
.Atlas.     She  married  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisac, 

by  whom  she   had    Hippo<lamia.    kjc. A 

daughter  of  Parthaon,  supposed  by  some  to  be 

the  mother  of  the  Sirens. A  daughter  of 

Cepheus. A    daughter  of  Plenron, of 

Acastus, of  Danaus, of  Cebrion. 

Ster5pes,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Virg.  JEn. 
8,  V.  426. 

Stersich&rus,  a  lyric  Greek  poet  of  Hi- 
mera,  in  Sicily.  He  was  originally  called 
Tisiaty  and  obtained  the  name  of  Stersicborus 
from  the  alterations  he  made  in  music  and  dan- 
cing. His  compositions  were  written  in  the  Do- 
ric dialect,  and  coniprised  in  26  books,  all  now 
lost  except  a  few  fragments.  Some  say  he 
lost  his  eye-sight  for  writing  invectives  against 
Helen,  ami  that  he  received  It  only  upon  making 
a  recantation  of  what  he  had  said.  He  was 
the  first  inventor  of  that  fable  of  the  horse  and 
the  stag,  which  Horace  and  some  other  poeta 
have  imitated,  and  this  he  wrote  to  prevent  hit 
countrymen  from  making  an  alliance  with  Phal- 
aris.  According  to  seme,  he  was  the  first  wh» 
wrote  an  epitbalamium.  He  flourished  566  B^ 
C.  and  died  at  Chtana,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age.  Isoerat,  in  HtLSritiot^  rhei.'^Str^b,  3. 
-^Lueian.  in  Maer, — Ote.  in  Verr.  S,  c.  36.. 
— P/tildsJtfiis.— Qtitnft'/.  10.  c.  h^Puus,  3, 
c.  19, 1.  10,  c.  26. 

Stertikius,  a  stoic  philosopher,  ridiculed  bj 
Horace,  2  Sat,  S.  He  vrrote  in  Latin  vers* 
220  books  on  the  philosophy  of  the  stoics.      * 

StesaoSras,  a  brother  of  Miltiades.  VO, 
Miltiadcs. 
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StesilbA}  a  beaHtifal  woman  of  Atbeiu,  &e. 

Stbulbds,  .a  beautiful  youth  of  Cos,  loved 

by  Themittoclea  and  AriBtides,  and  the  cause 

of  jealousy  aod  disseotion  betireeii  these  cei&- 

brated  men.     PltU.  in  Cim. 

STfesiMBRdTus,  an  historfao  Teiy  iDContitt- 
aot  in  bit  narrations.    He  wrote  an  account  of 

Cimon*s  exploits.     PhU.  in  Cim. A  son  of 

Epaounondas  put  to  death  by  his  father,  be- 
cause he  had  fought  the  enemy  without  bis  or- 
ders, &c.  Plvt. A  musician  of  Thasos 

Sthbnblb,  a  daughter  of  Acastus,  wife  of 

Mencetius.    jfpoUod.  S,  c.  13. A  daughter 

of  Danaus,  by  Memphis.     Id,  8,  c.  1. 

Sthbm£lus,  a  king  of  Mycene,  son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe  the 
daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters, and  a  son  called  Eurystbeus,  who  was  bom, 
by  Juno's  influence,  two  months  before  the  na- 
tural time,  that  he  might  obtain  a  superiority 
over  Hercules,  as  being  older.  Sthenelus  made 
war  against  Amphitryon,  who  had  killed  Elec- 
tryon  and  seized  his  kingdom.  He  fought  with 
loccess,  and  took  his  enemy  prisoner,  whom  he 
transmitted  to  Eurystbeus.     Homer  IL  19,  ▼. 

91 — Apollod,  S,  c.  4. One  of  the  sons  of 

JEgyptus  by  Tyria -A  son  ofCapaneus.    He 

was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  of  the  suitors  of  He- 
len. He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  were  shut  up  in  the  wooden  horse, 

according  to  Virgil.     Pttw  2,  c  18. Vitg, 

JEn.  i  and  10. A  son  of  Androgens  the  son 

of  Minos.  Hercules  made  him  king  of  Thrace 
ApoUod.  S,  c.  5.-*»A  king  of  Argos,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Grotopos.  Poim.  8,  c.  16. — 
— A  son  of  Actor,  9/ho  accompanied  Hercules 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Amaxons.     He  was 

killed  by  one  of  these  females. A  son  of 

Melas,  killed  by  Tydeus.    Jlpollod,  1,  c.  8. 

Sthbnis,  a  statuary  of  Olynthus. An  ora- 
tor of  Hiinera,  in  Sicily,  during  the  dnl  wars 
of  Pompey.  Plui»  in  Pomp. 
Stheno,  one  of  the  three  Oorgons. 
Sth£nob<ba,  a  daughter  of  Jobates  king  of 
Lycia,  who  married  Prcetus,  king  of  Argos. — 
She  became  enamoured  of  Bellerophon,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  her  husband's  court,  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  when  he  refused 
to  cratify  her  criminal  passion,  she  accused  him 
before  Proetus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Ac- 
cording to  some  she  killed  her»elf  after  his  de- 
parture.    Homer.  II.  6.  v,  162. — Hygin.  fab. 

67. Many  mythologists  call  her  Antea. 

Stilbb,  or  Stilbia,  a  daughter  of  Peneos 
by  Grensa,  who  became  mother  of  Gentaunis 
aod  Lapithus,  by  Apollo.     Diod.  4. 

Stilbo,  a  name  given  to  the  planet  Mercury 
by  the  ancients,  for  its  shioiog  appearance.  Cie. 
deJ>r.  D,2,  c.  SO. 

StIlIcho,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sins  the  Great.  He  behaved  with  much  cour- 
age, but  under  the  emperor  Honorios  he  showed 
himself  turbulent  and  disaffected .  As  being  of 
barbarian  extraction,  lie  wished  to  see  the  Ro- 
man provinces  laid  desolate  by  his  countrymen, 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Honorius  dis- 
c<fVered  his  intrigues,  and  ordered  him  to  be  be- 
headed, about  the  year  of  Ghrist  408.  Hit 
Aimily  were  iofolved  in  his  roiB.    Claodiao  has  { 


been  load  in  his  praiaes,  aod  Zoei nans  HkL  S, 

denies  the  truth  of  the  charges  laid  agaioM  hua. 
Stilpo,  a  celebrated  philosopher  dTMeigari, 
who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ,  aod  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  was 
naturally  addicted  to  riot  and  debancbay,  oat 
beN  reformed  bis  manners  wheo  he  apenei]  a 
school  at  Megara.  He  was  anivenaily  it»pect- 
ed,  his  school  was  frequented,  and  Dtmetrias, 
when  he  plundered  Megara«  onlered  che  boose 
of  the  philosopher  to  be  left  safe  amd  aimMlested' 
It  is  said  that  he  intoxicated  himself  when  rudy 
to  die,  to  alle%  iaie  the  tenors  of  death,  i  *t  wsi 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Stoics.  I*iuL  ns  Dem, 
— Oiog.  2. — Seneca  de  ContL 

StImicon,  a  shepherd^s  name  in  VirplH  5ih 
eclogue. 

StiphIlus,  one  of  the  Lapithc,  kiUcd  ia  the 
house  of  i  iritbous.     Ovid.  MtL  18. 

Stobjbus,  a  Greek  writer  who  flonhahed  A. 
D.  406.  His  work  is  va!uable  for  the  preaoas 
relics  of  ancient  literature  he  has  preserved. — 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Aurel.  Allob.  fd. 
1609. 

Stobi,  a  town  of  Pceonia  in  Macedaoia.  Zsv. 
38,  c   19,  1.  40.  c.  81. 

ST<BCBiDBS,  fi\e  ^msll  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  on  the  coast  of  Gsu/,  now  the  Hieres, 
near  Marseilles.  They  were  called  Ligustidea 
by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  only  three 
in  number.  Steph,  Bytmd. — Laeoa  SfW.SlG. 
-^Strab,  4. 

St(bni,  a  people  liviog  among  the  Alps.  lia. 
ep  62. 

StoYci,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philoaophcn 
founded  by  Zeno  of  Gitiom.  They  rfeeived  the 
name  from  the  pmtico,  coat,  where  the  philoso- 
pher delivered  his  lectures.  They  preferred 
virtue  to  every  thing  else,  and  whatever  was  ofH 
posite  to  it,  they  looked  npoo  as  the  greaieRt  oC 
evils.  They  required,  as  well  as  ihediactplea 
of  Epicurus,  an  absolute  command  over  the  pas- 
sions, and  they  supported  that  man  alone,  in  the 
present  state  of  his  existence,  could  attain  per- 
fection and  felicity.  They  encouraged  saictde, 
and  believed  that  the  docbine  of  fntaie  panisli- 
meots  and  rewards  was  unnecessary  m  cxcsie  or 
intimidate  tbeir  followers.     Fid.  Zeao 

Strabo,  a  name  among  the  R«.ymans,  given 
to  those  whose  eyes  were  naturally  defsraied  or 
distorted.     Pompey's  father  was  distiaf^us^cd 

by  that  name. A  native  of  Amasia.  on  the 

borders  of  Gappadocia,  who  flourished  in  the  a^e 
of  Au8;ustus  and  Tii>eriu«.  He  fir^t  studied  aa- 
der  Xenarchus,  the  peripatetic,  and  afterwards 
warmly  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Stoics  Of 
all  his  compositions  nothing  remains  but  ht«  f^eo' 
graphy,  divided  into  17  books,  a  work  jMtly 
celebrated  for  its  elegance,  purity,  the  eradilioB 
and  universal  knowledge  of  the  author.  It  coe- 
tains  an  account,  in  Greek,  .of  the  most  celebia- 
ted  places  of  the  world,  the  origin,  the  oaaiioen, 
religion,  prejudices,  and  government  ofaaUoiis ; 
the  foundation  of  cities,  and  the  accurate  bistsiT 
of  each  separate  province.  Strabo  traseltod 
over  great  part  of  the  world  in  quest  of  infiiiias 
tion,  and  to  examine  with  the  most  critical  in- 
quiry, not  only  the  situation  of  the  places,  tat 
also  the  mamiers  of  the  inhabitaiits,  trboae  hii- 
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Hkj  be  BMnt  to  write.  In  the  two  flnt  books 
the  aatbor  wishes  to  show  the  neceMitj  of  geo- 
graphy; in  the  3d  he  gifee  a  descriptioD  of  Spalo ; 
w  the  4(b  of  Gaul  and  the  British  islet.  The 
6tb  and  6tb  contaio  an  accooot  of  Italj  and  the 
Deighboartug  islands;  the  Itb,  which  is  mutila- 
ted at  the  eod,  gives  a  full  description  of  Gei^ 
many,  and  the  country  of  (he  Gets,  lllyricum, 
Taurica  Cbersonesus,  and  Epiros.  The  affairs 
ef  Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  sepa- 
rately treated  in  the  8tb,  9th,  and  10th;  and  in 
the  four  next,  Asia  within  mount  Taurus;  and 
in  the  15th  and  16tb,  Asia  without  Taurus,  In- 
dia, Persia,  Syna,  and  Arabia;  the  last  book 
gives  an  account  of  Egypt,  ^Ethiopia,  Carthage, 
and  other  places  of  Africa.  Among  the  books 
of  Strabo  which  have  been  lost,  were  historical 
commentaries.  This  celebrated  gf  ographer  died 
A.  D.  26.  The  best  editions  of  his  geography 
are  those  of  Cassaubon,  fol.  Paris,  1620;  of 
Amst.  2  vols.  fol.  1101. A  Sicilian,  so  clear- 
sighted that  he  could  distinguish  objects  at  the 
distance  of  ISO  miles,  with  the  same  ease  as  if 
they  had  been  near. 

Stratakchas,  the  grandfather  of  the  geo- 
craph'y  Strabo.  His  father^s  name  wu  Doiy- 
laus.    Sirob.  10. 

Strato,  or  Stratok,  a  king  of  (he  island 
Aradus,  received*  into  alliance  by  Alexander. 

Curt,  4,  c.  1 A  king  of  Sidon,  dependant 

upon  Darius.    Alexander  deposed  him,  because 

be  refused  to  surrender. .    Vwrt.  ib A  phi- 

Itiopher  of  Lampsacus,  disciple  and  successor 
'  in  the  school  of  Theophrastus,  about  289  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  applied  himself 
with  uncommon  industry  to  the  study  of  nature, 
and  was  sumamed  PAi«ictu,  and  after  the  most 
malurQ  investigations,  he  supported  that  nature 
was  inanimate,  and  that  there  was  no  God  but 
aature.  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  who  not  only  revered  his  abi- 
lities and  learning,  but  also  rewarded  his  la- 
bours with  unbounded  liberality.  He  wrote 
different  treatises,  all  now  lost.  Diog.  6. — Cic 

J9ead.  1,  c.  9, 1.  4,  e.  88,  &c. A  physician. 

^A  peripatetic  philosopher. A  native  of 

Epirus,  vcfy  intimate  with  Brutus,  the  murderer 
«f  Caesar.  He  killed  his  friend  at  his  own  rc- 
4|uest^— «A  rich  Orchomenian  who  desb-oyed 
bioiself  because  he  could  not  obtain  in  marriage 

a  young  woman  of  Haliartus.     Plul. A 

Greek  historian,  who  wrote  the  life  of  some  of 

tte  Macedonian  kings. An  athlete  of  Achaia, 

twice  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.  Pota. 
7,  c.  23. 

STRATiJcLKs,  an  Athenian  general  at  the  bat- 
tle  of  Cberonsea,  &c.    Polyan. A  stage 

player  in  Domitian's  reign.    Juv.  8,  ▼.  99. 
Stratok.     Fid.  Strato. 
STRATdHicB,  a  daughter  of  Thespius.    Apoir 

Mod. A  daughter  of  Pleuron.     /d.— A 

daughter  of  Anarathes,  king  of  Capjndocia, 
who  married  Eomenes,  king  of  Pergamns,  and 

became  mother  of  Attains.    Strab.  13. ^A 

daughter  of  Demetrius  PoUorcotes,  who  mai^ 
ried  Seleocus,  king  of  Syria.  Antiocbns,  her 
bosbaod*s  son  by  a  former  wife,  became  ena- 
moured of  her,  and  married  her  with  his  f^- 
iher^s  Gooaent,  wbea  the  physiciana  had  told  him 


that  if  he  did  not  comply  bis  son's  health  would 
be  impaired.    Piui  in  Dsm. — Vol.  Mats.  6,  c. 

1. A  concubine  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pon- 

tos.    PhU.  in  Pomp The  wife  of  Antigo- 

nus,  mother  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. ^A 

town  of  Caria,  made  a  Macedonian  colony. 

Sir  A.  14.— Liv.  33,  c- 18  and  33. Another 

in  Mesopotamia.-^And  a  third  near  mount 
Taurus. 

Stratomicvs,  an  opulent  person  in  the  reigpi 
of  Philip,  and  of  bis  son  Alexander,  whose  ricbei 

became  proverbial.     Plul. A  musician  of 

Athens  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  Jlthm.  6, 
c.  6, 1.  8,  c.  12. 

Stratonis  turris,  a  city  of  Jodea,  after- 
wards called  Csesarea  by  Herod  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

Stratos,  a  city  of  £olia.  U».  86,  c.  11, 
1.  38,  c.  4. Of  Acarnania. 

Strenua,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  gave  vij^ 
our  and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indolent  Jhtg, 
de  Civ  /)  4,c  Hand  16. 

Stronotlb,  now  Stromboio,  one  of  the  isl- 
ands called  .^Bolides  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  volcano,  10  miles 
in  circumference,  which  throws  up  flamos  con- 
tinually, and  of  which  the  crater  is  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  MeU,  2,  c.  1. — Slrab.  6.— 
Pmia.  10,  c.  11. 

Strophadbs,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  set, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
were  anciently  called  Ptotte^  and  received  the 
name  of  Strophades  from  c{t^«*  >  verto,  because 
Zeibes  and  Calais  the  sons  of  Boreas,  returned 
from  thence  by  order  of  Jupiter,  after  they  had 
driven  the  Harpyies  there  from  the  tables  of 
Pbineus.  The  fleet  of  ^ncas  stopped  near  the 
Strophades.  The  largest  of  these  two  islands 
is  not  above  five  miles  in  circumference.     Hy- 

gin,  fab.  19 Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Ovid.  Met,  13, 

T.  709— Ftrg  jS:n.  3,  v.  210— S/ra6.  8. 

Strophius,  a  son  of  Crisus,  king  of  PhociSt 
He  married  a  sistex  of  Agamemnon,  called  An- 
axibia,  or  Astyochia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Cyndragora,  by  whom  be  had  Pylades,  celebra- 
ted for  his  friendship  with  Orestes.  AAer  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and 
^gysthus,  the  king  of  Phocis  educated  at  his 
own  house,  with  the  greatest  care,  his  nephew 
whom  Electra  had  secretly  removed  from  the 
dagger  of  his  mother,  and  her  adulterer.  Ores- 
tes was  enabled  by  means  of  Strophius,  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  father.    Paus.  2,  c.  29. 

--Hygin,  fab.  1, 17. ^A  son  of  Pylades  by 

Electra  the  sister  of  Orestes. 

STRiTTHoraXGi,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  who 
feed  on  sparrows,  as  their  name  signifies. 

Strdthus,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes  against 
the  Lacedsemonians,  B.  0.  393. 

Strtma,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a  Tha- 
sian  colony.    Heredot,  7,  c.  109. 

Strtmno,  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  who 
married  Laomedon.    Jtpotlod.  3,  c.  12. 

Strtmok,  a  river  which  separates  Thrace 
from  Macedonia,  and  falls  into  a  part  of  the 
ASgian  sea,  which  has  been  called  Strynwtiicm 
nnut,  A  number  of  cranes,  as  the  poets  say, 
resorted  on  its  banks  in  the  summer  time.  Its 
eels  were  ezoeUent.    JIfefo,  2,  c.  z.-^JSpolUd. 
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S,  c.  5— Ftry.  Q.  1,  ▼.  180, 1.  4,  t.  SOS.— 
JEii.  \0,  Y.  266  -^(hnd.  Met  S,  v.  251. 

Stubbra,  a  towo  of  Macedonia,  between  the 
Alio*  and  Erigoo.     Ltr.  31,  c  S9. 

Stvra,  a  hrei  of  Cisalpine  Gaal  falling  into 
fhePo. 

STOam,  a  town  of  Calabria. 

Sttmfhalia,  Stt MpHALis,  a  part  of  Mace- 
donia.   Liv,  45,  c.  SO A  larnaine  of  Di- 

STTuralLut,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  ion  of  Ela- 
tni  and  Laodice  He  made  war  against  Pelopi, 
and  was  killed  in  a  truce.    ^Uod.  8,  c.  9  — 

Pans.  8,  c.  4 A  town,  river,  lake,  and 

fountain  of  Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name 
from  king  Stympbalus.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake  Stymphalos  was  infested  with  a  num- 
ber of  voracious  birds,  like  cranes  or  storkt, 
which  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  which  were 
called  Styniithalidea.  They  were  at  last  des 
troyed  by  Hercules,  with  the  assistince  of  Mi- 
nerva Some  have  confounded  them  with  the 
Harpy ies,  while  others  pretend  that  they  never 
existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poeis.— 
Paasanius,  however.  «upports,  that  there  were 
carnivorous  birds  like  the  Stymphalides,  in  Ara- 
bia. Pmu.  8.  c.  4  —Stat  Theb.  4,  v.  298  — 
—A  lof^  mountain  of  Peloponnesus  in  Arcadia. 

Sttkob.  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  SUU.  SyL 
4,  6 ApoUod. 

Sttra,  a  town  of  Boboea. 

Sttrub,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  iEetei 
promisrd  his  daughter  Media  in  marriage,  to 
obtain  his  assistunce  against  the  Argonauts. 
Flaee.  3,  ?.  497, 1.  8,  ▼.  S68. 

Sttz,  a  daughter  of  Oceanns  and  Tethys. 
She  married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters,  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour.  He- 
tied.  Theng,  S63  and  SB4.^Spollod.  1,  c.  2  — 
— A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which  it 
flows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Nooacris  in  Arca- 
dia, whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous, 
that  they  proved  Ihtal  to  such  as  tasted  them. 
Among  others  Alexander  the  Great  is  nrcntion- 
ed  as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  drinking  t6em.  They  even  coniium- 
ed  iron,  and  broke  aft  ve^teU.  The  wonder- 
ful properties  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea, 
that  it  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially,  when  it 
disappeared  in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  foun- 
tain bead.  The  gnds  held  the  waters  of  the 
Styx  in  such  veneration,  that  they  always  swore 
by  them;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any 
01  the  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter 
obliged  them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
which  lulled  them  for  one  wbole  year  into' a 
senseless  stupidity;  for  the  nine  following  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nec- 
tar of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
years  of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored 
to  the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their 
original  privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  venera- 
tion was  shown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received 
its  name  from  the  nymph  Styx,  who  with  her 
three  daughters  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war ! 
against  the  Titans.  Hisiod-  Theog.  v.  384, 
lU.^Momttr.  Od.  10,  v  613  ^Nerodot  8,  c. 
14.^rirg.  Mn.  6,  T.  323^  439,  iKC-n^KtOptf. 


I,  e.  3.— OiU.  Met  S,  T.  S9,  «ce.— Imcb.  C, 
?.  378,  &c.— Pans.  8,  e.  17  suid  18.— Cart 
10,  c  10. 

SuAOA,  the  goddess  of  perraaakm,  called  Pf- 
ttio  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  form  oTwoni^p 
established  to  her  boaoor  first  by  Tbeseos. — 
She  had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Veaas  Prsxis 
at  Megara.  Gie.  de  el.  OraL  l6.^Pmu.  l,c. 
22  and  43, 1.  9,  c   36. 

SuANA,  a  town  of  Etruria. 
*  SoARDONBs,  a  people  of  Genaaaj.     TmiL 
6.40. 
SuASA,  a  town  of  Umbria. 
SuBATRii,  a  people  of  Germany  o? er  whaa 
Drusos  triumphed.    Sfra6.  7. 
SuBi,  a  small  river  of  Catalonia. 
SuBLicius,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
over  the  Tiber      Vid.  Pons. 

ScBMONTOBivM,  a  towB  of  Tioddida,  nofw 
Jhtgahurg. 

SiTBOTA,  small  islands  at  the  east  of  Aibea. 
Lh.  44,  c  28. 

SuBCB,  a  river  of  Maaritaaia. A  town  of 

Spain. 

SuBURRA,  a  street  in  Rome  wbere  all  Ae  li- 
centious, dissolute,  and  lascivious  RoaiaBs  audi 
courtezans  resorted.  It  was  stiaafe  between 
mount  Viminalis  and  Quiriaafis,  aad  wb»  re- 
markable as  having  been  Ihe  residence  *S  tha 
obscurer  years  of  J.  Casir.  SvH.  m  Cbr^. — 
Forro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  8.-^«rtiat.  €,  cp  «6. — 
Juo.  3,  V.  6. 

SucRO,  now  Xvear,  a  river  of  Hnpania  Tar- 

raconensis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  theia 

between  Sertorios  and  Pompey.  ia  which  Ike 

former  obtained  the  victory.     Pfoi  ^— A  Ra- 

tnlian  killed  by  iEneas.     VWg.  JEm.  12,  v.  60S. 

^DERTUM,  a  town  of  Ecraria.   Um.  Sfr.  c  23. 

SuEssA,  a  town  of  Caaipaata.  called  also 

•^ttrunco,  to  distinguish  it  frnm  Saeam  A«if- tia, 

the  capital  of  the  Volsci.     Slro6.  6.~Pfia   S, 

c.  6.->Dionyt.  Hoi.  4.— Ltv.  1  and  I.— Fwj. 

JEn.  6,  V.  776  -^Cie,  Phil.  3,  c.  4, 1.  4,  c,  *. 

SuEssiTANi,  a  people  of  Spain,    lisi  25,  c* 

34. 

SuessSnes,  a  powerful  nation  of  BelgscGaa^ 
reduced  by  J.  Cesar.  C<rs  Bett  G.  t. 

Sdbssdla,  a  town  of  Campania.  Lie.  1,  c. 
37,  I.  23,  c.  14. 

SiTETONius,  C.  Paolinus,  the  first  Ronsaa 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  iHth  aa  anaj, 
of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  account  He 
presided  over  Britain  as  governor  for  aboat  98 
years,  and  was  aAerwards  made  oonsol.  He 
forsook  the  interest  cf  Otho,  and  aftaclied  him- 
self to  Vitellios.  C  Tranquillos,  a  Ladn  his- 
torian, son  of  a  Roman  knight  of  the  same  aaase. 
He  was  favoured  by  Adrian,  and  l>ecaBie  bii 
secretary,  but  he  was  afterwards  baaislied  fiea 
the  court  for  want  of  attention  and  respect  to  ile 
empress  Sabina.  In  his  retirement  Soeionaa 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  correspondence  if 
Pliny  the  younger,  and  dedicated  his  cin«e  a 
study .  He  wrote  an  histoiy  of  the  Romsm  ktegi, 
divided  into  three  books;  a  catalogve  of  all  Ae 
illustrious  men  of  Rome,  a  booh  on  the  games 
and  spectacles  of  the  Greeks,  8ic.  whicb  are  afl 
now  lost.  The  only  one  of  his  < 
tant  if  the  li? et  of  the  twelfc  fint  < 
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wiM  fragneoti  of  bii  cauiogM  of  celebrated 

nmariant.   Soelooius,  in  his  lives,  is  praised 
is  impartiality  and  correctness      His  ez- 
,  |irea8ioos,  however,  are  often  too  indelicate,  and 

it  tiss  been  justly  observed,  that  while  be  ezpo- 
•ed  (he  deformities  of  the  C»sars,  he  wrote  with 
all  ihe  lioeotioasoess  and  extravagance  with 
which  they  lived.    The  best  editions  of  Sueto- 
nias  are  (hat  of  Pitiscus,  4to    2  vols.  Leovard 
1714:  that  of  Oudendorp,  i  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1751;  and  (hat  of  Ernesti,  8vo.  Lips.  1775 
Ptin.  I,ep.  18, 1  6,  ep.  11,  &c. 
SuBTRi,  a  people  of  Gaul  near  the  Alps. 
Suavi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  who  made  frequent  ez- 
corsioos  upon  the  territories  of  Rome  under  the 
•mperors.     Lttean.  2,  v.  51. 
Suavius,  a  Latin  poet  in  (he  age  of  Eimias. 
SuFETALA,  an  inland  town  of  Mauritania. 
SuFPBifns,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Catul- 
lus.   He  was  but  of  moderate  abilities,  but 
puffed  up  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  ejicellence, 
and  therefore  deservedly  exposed  to  the  ridicuie 
of  his  contemporaries      CatuU.  22, 

SupPETios,  or  ScFSTius.  Fid.  Metios. 
SuJOAs.  a  Greek  writer  who  floorishrd  A  D. 
1100.  The  best  edition  of  his  excellent  Lexi- 
eon.  is  that  of  Kuster,  S  vols.  fol.  CanUA.  1705. 
Pub.  SniLias,  an  informer  in  the  court  of 
Claudius,  banished  under  Nero,  by  means  of 
Seacca,  and  sent  to  the  Bateares.     Tacit.  A. 

14,  e.  42.  &c. CsesoriDus,  a  guilty  favourite 

•fMessatiua.     /d.  (5.  11,  c.  36. 

SuioNBs,  a  nation  of  Germany,  supposed  the 
modem  8weda      Tacit  de  Gtrm,  c.  44 

SuLCHi,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Sardinia. 
JIfe/a,  2,  c.  l.-^Claudian,  de  GUd.  618.~ 
Strab.  5. 

SuLcius,  an  informer  whom  Horace  describes 
as  boai-se  with  the  numher  of  defamations  he 
daily  gave.    Harat.  1,  Stat.  4,  v.  65. 

SuLOA,  now  Sorgue,  a  small  river  of  Gaul, 
ftjiing  into  the  Rhone.     Strab.  4. 
Sulla,  rid.  Sylla. 

SuLMO,  now  Su/nt/mo,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 
Rome,  founded  by  Sulymus,  one  of  tba  follow- 
ers of  iEocas.    Ovid  was  born  there.     Omd. 

paxsim.'^Jtal  8,  v.  51 1.— S/ra5.  5 A  Latin 

chief  killed  in  the  night  by  Nisus,  as  he  was  go- 
ing with  his  companions  to  destroy  Eoryalus. 
Ftf)g.  JBn,  9,  V.  412. 

SoLPiTiA,  a  daughter  of  Patercalus,  who 
married  Folvins  Flaccoi.  She  was  so  famous 
for  her  chastity,  that  she  consecrated  a  temple 
to  Venus  Verticordia,  a  goddess  who  was  implor- 
ed to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women  to 

virtue.     PUn.  1,  c   35. A  poetess  in  the 

age  of  Domitian,  aaainst  whom  she  wrote  a 
poem,  because  he  had  banished  the  philosophers 
frooi  Rome.  This  composition  is  still  extant. 
She  had  also  written  a  poem  on  conjugal  affec- 
tioD,  commended  by  Martial,  ep.  35,  now  lost. 

\  daughter  of  Serv.  Sulpstios,  mentioned 

in  the  4th  book  of  elegies,  falsely  attributed  to 
Tibullus. 

Sdlfitia  Lax,  mi/tteris,  by  C.  Solpicius  the 
tribane,  A.  U.  C.  665,  invested  Marius  with 
the  full  power  of  the  war  against  Uithridatet, 
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of  which  Sylla  was  to  be  deprived.— Another, 
de  StuatUy  by  Servius  Sulpicius  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  G.  665.  It  required  that  no  senators  !>hould 
owe  more  than  2000  drachme.-^— Another,  dt 
civitate,  by  P.  Sulpicius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
665.  It  ordered  that  the  new  citizens  who  com- 
posed the  eight  tribes  lately  created,  should  be 
divided  among  the  36  uld  tribes,  as  a  greater 

honour. \nother  called  also  Semprooia  di 

religUme,  by  P.  Sulpicius  Sa^errio,  and  P. 
Seniprooius  Sophus,  consols,  A.  U.  C.  449.  it 
forbad  any  person  to  consecrate  a  temple  or  al- 
tar without  the  permission  of  the  senate  and  the 

majority  of  the  tribunes. Another  to  em- 

power  ^he  Romans  to  make  war  against  Philip 
of  Maceilonia. 

SuLPiTius.  or  Sulpicius,  an  illostrious  fami- 
ly at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  are 
^^-Peticus,  a  man  chosen  dictator  against  the 
Gaois.  His  troops  mutinied  when  first  he  took 
the  field,  but  soon  after  he  engaged  the.  enemy 
and  totally  defeated  them.  l3©.  1. Sever- 
no,  a  consul  who  gained  a  victory  over  the  JEqoi. 

Id   9,  c.  45. C.  Palercuius,  a  consul  seat 

against  the  Carthaginians.  He  conquered  Sar* 
dioia  and  Corsica,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
toiy  over  the  enemy  *s  fleet.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  at  his  return  to  Rome.     Id.  17. 

Spurius,  one  of  the  three  commissionen 

whom  the  Romans  sent  to  collect  the  best  laws 
which  could  be  found  in  the  different  cities  and 

republics  of  Greece.    Id,  •,  c,  10. One  of 

the  first  consuls  who  received  intelligence  that 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  Rome  to  restore  the 

Tarquins  to  power,  &c. A  priest  who  died 

of  the  plague  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  at 
Rome.^^ — P.  Galba.  a  Roman  consul  who  sig- 
nalized himself  greatly  during  the  war  whiok 
his  countrymen  waged  against  the  Achcans  and 
the  Macedonians.— Severus^a  writer.  Vid, 
Severus  — -Pnblius,  one  of  the  associates  of 
Marius.  well  known  for  his  intrigues  and  cruelty. 
He  made  some  laws  in  favour  of  the  allies  of 
Home,  and  he  kept  about  3000  young  men  in 
coutinual  pay,  whom  he  called  his  anti-senato- 
rial band,  and  with  these  he  had  often  the  im- 
pertinence to  atuck  the  consul  ia  the  popular 
assemblies.  He  became  at  last  so  seditious, 
that  he  was  proscribed  by  Sylla^s  adherents, 
and  immediately  murdered.  His  head  was  fix- 
ed on  a  pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  be  had  often 
made  many  seditious  speeches  in  the  capacity 

of  tribune.    lie.  11. A  Roman  consul  who 

fought  against  Pvrrhus,  and  defeated  him  — — 
C.  Lohgus,  a  Roman  consul,  who  defeated  the 
Samniies,  and  killed  30,000  of  their  men.  He 
obtained  a  triumph  for  this  celebrated  victory. 
He  was  afterwards  made  dictator  to  conduct  a 
war  against  the  Etrurians.        Rufus,  a  lieuteii- 

ant  of  Cxsar  in  Gaul. One  of  Messalina*! 

favourites,  put  to  death  by  Claudius.-- < — P. 

Qatrinus,  a  coo«!ul  in  the  age  of  \ugostos » 

Camerinus,  a  pro-consul  of  Africa,  under  Nero, 

accused  of  aruetty,  &c.    Tacit.  13,  An.  52. » 

Gallus,  a  celebrated  astrologer  in  the  age  of 
Paolus.  He  accompanied  the  consul  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Perseus,  and  told  the  Roman 
army  that  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
they  were  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  there  woald 
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^  WD  ecIipM  of  fbe  moon.  This  ezplanitioo 
eocouraged  the  loldien,  which  on  the  contrary 
would  have  intinidated  them,  if  aot  preriomly 
acquainted  with  the  caases  of  it.  Suipitiut  was 
VDiversally  regarded,  and  he  was  honoured  a 
few  years  after  with  the  consulship.     £iv.  44, 

c.  87 — /^an  2,  c  IS. Apollioaris,  a  graoi- 

Bariao  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  M.  Aareltos. 
He  left  some  letters  and  a  few  grammatical  ol>- 
•errations  now  lost  Cic.'^lM. — PhU.'^Po- 
i|f6.— flor — Eitirop. 

SuuMiNOs,  a  somame  of  Plato,  as  prince  of 
Ike  dead,  simmiit  mamnm.  He  bad  a  temple 
ftt  Rome  erected  during  the  wars  with  Pynrhos, 
and  the  Romans  believed  Chat  the  thunderbolts 
of  Jspiter  were  in  bis  power  during  the  night. 
Ck  dt  im.^OM.  Ftat.  6.  r.  7S1. 

SvNici,  a  people  of  Germany  on  the  shores 
•f  the  Rhine.     Tadt  H.  4,  c  66. 

Sdnidbs,  a  soothsayer  in  the  army  of  Eo- 
■enes.     Pchfitn,  4. 

SuNiuM,  a  promontory  of  Attica  about  46 
ttUles  distant  from  the  Pircus.  There  was 
there  a  smai!  harbour,  as  ulso  a  town.  Mi- 
nenra  had  there  a  beautiful  temple,  whence  she 
was  called  Suaias.  There  are  still  extant  some 
ruins  of  this  temple.  P^,  4,  c.  7-  Slroi.  9. 
«-Pati».  I,  c.  1.— Cte.  ad  JiUU.  7,  ep.  S,  I.  13, 
ep.  10. 

SuovBTAURiMA,  a  sacriflcc  among  tbe  Ro- 
Dans,  which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  (fuf),  a  sheep  (otii),  and  a  boll  (towrtis), 
whence  the  name.  It  was  generally  observed 
every  fifkli  year.  I 

SupiavM  MARE,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
because  it  was  situate  alMve  Italy.    The  name  { 
of  JIfars  Infnvm  was  applied  for  the  opposite 
reasons  Co  the  sea  below  Italy.  Cie.  pro  CtuetU. 

Sura,  ^Emtlius,  a  Latin  writer,  Ice.  V  PtA 

1,  c.  6.^ L.  Licinius,  a  favourite  of  Trajan. 

honoured  with  the  coofuUhip. k  writer  in 

the  age  of  the  emperor  Qallieims.     He  wrote 

an  history  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor. A 

city  on  the  Euphrates. Another  in  Iberia. 

A  river  of  (Germany,  whose  waters  fail 

into  the  Moselle.    Amm.  in  Mob, 

SuRCNA,  a  powerful  officer  in  the  armies  of 
Orodes  king  of  Parthia.  His  family  had  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Parthia.  He 
was  appointed  Co  conduct  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  protect  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
•gainst  Crassus,  who  wished  to  conquer  iU  He 
defeated  tbe  Roman  triumvir,  and  afker  he  had 
drawn  him  perfidiously  to  a  conference,  he  or- 
dercd  his  bead  to  be  cut  off.  He  afterwards 
.returned  to  Parthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of 
Che  Romans.  Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  pot  to 
death,  B.  C  62.  Surena  has  been  admired  for 
bis  valour,  bis  sagacity  as  a  general,  and  his 
pnidence  and  firmnen  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans;  but  his  perfidy,  his  effeminate  manners, 
and  his  lasciviousness  have  been  deservedly 
censured.    Polyan.  7. — Pint  in  Craa, 

SoRiuM,  a  town  at  the  sooth  of  Colchis. 

Sdrrentum,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the 
bay  of  Naples,  famous  for  the  wine  which  was 
Btade  in  the  neighbonrhood.    JMela,  S,  c.  4. — 


Sfirdb  6.~J7arat  I,  ep.  11,  T.  6S.- 
16,  V  710.— ^«rl.  IS,  q>.  110. 

SuKus,  one  of  tbe  JRdm,  who 
against  CsBsar.    Cces.  O.  8,  c  45. 

SusA  (ortwi),  now  5usfer,  a  celebraieff  csfy 
of  Asia,  the  chief  town  of  Suaiana,  and  tfce 
capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  bwilt  by  Titba- 
nus  the  father  of  Memnjn  Cyms  look  it  The 
walls  of  Susa  were  above  ISO  stadia  ia ORuat- 
ference.  Tbe  treasures  of  the  kii^  of  Htnit 
were  generally  kept  there,  and  the  royal  patacs 
was  built  with  white  marble,  and  its  pillan 
were  covered  with  gold  and  ptecioas  atooes.  II 
was  usual  with  the  kings  of  Pciaia  to  spnd 
the  summer  at  Ecbatana,  and  the  srinter  at 
Susa,  because  the  climate  was  more  wans  Chcfc 
than  at  auy  other  royal  residence.  It  bad  been 
called  MaimonUi,  or  Che  palace  of  Memooo, 
because  that  prince  reigned  Hiere.  jPBa.  6,  c. 
26,  6ur.— Lttcon.  2,  v.  49.->ari6.  15  — Sea- 
op^  Cyf.— Properl  2,  el.  IS.— deadiaw 

SusXma,  a  town  of  Uispaaia  Tamcaoeasis. 
au.  S,  V.  S84. 

SusAMON,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  is 
supposed  with  Dolon  to  be  the  ioveDiororcoaM- 
dy,  and  to  have  first  introduced  if  at  AUbeas  oa 
a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  662. 

SosiIni,  or  ScTsis,  a  coeatryof  Asia,  ofvHiich 
the  capital  was  called  Snia,  siAaCe  at  the  east 
of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  great  abvndance  in 
Susfana,  and  it  is  from  that  plant  that  the  pro- 
vince received  its  name,  aeeording  to  socae,  aa 
Suma  is  tbe  name  of  a  U^  ia  Hebrew. 
SnsiDjE  PTLA,  narrow  panes  over  mooBtaaia, 
I  from  Sosiana  into  Penie.     Cart.  5,  c  8. 

SuTHrL,  a  town  of  Numidia.  where  tte  kag^ 
treasures  were  kept.    Sail  Jug,  97. 

SuTRiuM,  a  town  of  Etrnria,  about  twen^ 
four  miles  north-west  of  Rome.  Some  sappose 
that  the  phrase  Ire  Auiuai,  Co  act  srilh  despatch, 
arises  from  Che  celerity  with  which  Camillai 
recovered  Che  place,  but  Feacos  expkaioa  it  dif- 
ferenCly.  PUnU.  Cas.  3,  I,  t.  10  -^lU.  2C,  c 
34  — Polcrc.  I,  c.  14.— Liv.  9,  e.  S2. 

SrloEus.  an  ancient  poet,  the  linC  who  wrote 
on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  ealled  Safaris,  l>y 
Diogenes  Laertios,  who  adds  diat  he  lived  in 
Homer's  age,  of  whom  he  was  Che  rival.  jE& 
an.  F.H.  14,c.21. 

StbIeis,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy*  ivbeae 
waters  wero  said  to  render  mea  oMiie  aaaag 
and  robust  Sfro6.  6.— Pita.  S,  e.'  1 1, 1.  91,  c 
2.— There  was  a  town  of  the  same  aamt  aa 
its  banks  on  tbe  bay  of  Tarentum,  isbich  had 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Achwaaa  ^ 
baris  became  very  poweifnl,  and  in  ila  saoii 
flourishing  situation  it  had  the  t^m^^a"^  of  ro« 
neighbouring  nations,  of  26  towaa,  and  eooM 
send  an  army  of  300,000  men  iolo  tbe  fidi 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  said  to  cMead  sii 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumfereaee,  umI  cht 
suburbs  covered  the  banks  of  the  CraCkia  ilr 
the  space  of  seven  miles.  It  made  a  los^  «d 
vigorous  resisAnce  against  the  aeig^bcMnai 
town  of  Crotana,  till  iC  was  aC  laat  totally  i«- 
duced  by  Che  disciples  of  Pychagoraa,  B.  C  606. 
Sybaris  was  desCroyed  no  less  than  five  i 
and  always  repaired.  In  a 
the  inhtbiCaaCs  btaaiae  i 
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profeibiftl  to  intimali  a 
nan  devoted  to  pleasure.  Tbere  was  a  small 
towB  baill  in  the  neighbooiteod  about  44i  years 
before  tbe  Ghristiao  era,  and  called  Thorium, 
Ihrai  a  small  fooDtaiii  ealled  Thoria,  where  it 
was  built.  Died.  It^-StnA.  B^^-JEUmi,  V,  H, 
9,  c.  U^^-JHanml    IS,  ep.  96.— Plttt.  in  Pf 

Up  a^.— PIm.  S,  c.  10,  &c. A  frieod  of 

Aneas  lulled  by  Turous. — Fwv.  wSn.  12,  ▼. 
S63  — -»>A  fouth  enamoured  oi  Lydia,  kc*^-^ 
Bvrid  1,  od.  8,  V.  S. 

STBAaiTA,  an  inbabituiC  of  Sybaris.  [Ftd. 
Sybflris  ] 

Stbota,  a  harbour  of  Epirtn.  Gfe.  5,  M, 
•.Strab,  7.  » 

Sra^TAS,  a  king  of  the  Messenians  in  the 
■ge  of  Lycargnt,  the  Spartan  legislator.  J*mu. 
4,  c.  4. 

Stcikihts,  a  slare  of  Themistoeles,  sent  by 
his  master  to  engage  Xenes  to  fight  against  the 
fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

STcuanm,  a  town  of  Thesialy  at  the  foot  of 
Ossa.     Lav.  42,  c.  54. 

STtoaa.  a  town  of  Giliela. 
Stems,  now  «AsnMii,  a  town  of  Thebait,  on 
the  extremities  of  Egypt.  Jufenal  Che  poet 
was  banished  there  on  pretence  of  eommanding 
a  praetorian  cohort  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  w<is  famous  for  its  quarries  of  marble. 
Btrab,  I  and  t — JUia,  1.  e.  $,^Plm.  S6,  c. 
g  .Ond  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  5,  ▼.  79.— Afe<.  6,  ▼. 
74.— Lucan.  2,  ?.  687,  I.  8,  ?.  861, 1.  10,  v. 
2S4. 

Stkbsius,  a  Cilieian,  who,  with  Labinetos 
of  Babylon,  concluded  a  peace  between  Aly- 
attes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Media,  while  bolh  armies  were  terrified  by  a 
andden  eclipse  of  the  sun,  B.  C.  686.  Ueroiot. 
1,  c.  74. 

STKMirBsis,  a  satrap  of  Cilieia,  when  Cyrus 
Bade  war  against  bis  brother  Artazerxes.  Hr 
wished  to  favour  both  the  brothers  by  sending 
one  of  his  sons  in  the  army  of  Cyras,  and  an- 
other to  Artazerxes. 

Stlba,  a  daughter  of  Corinthns. 
Stlkom,  a  town  of  Pamphylia. 
Stleos,  a  king  of  Aulis. 
Stlla,  (L.  Cornelius)  a  celebrated  Roman 
of  a  noble  ftmily.     The  poverty  of  his  early 
years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  the  cour- 
tezan Nicopolis,  who  left  him  heir  to  a  large 
for  lone;  and  with  the  addition  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  his  mothernn-law,  he  soon  appeared 
•ne  of  the  most  opulent  of  the  Romans.    He 
first  entered  the  army  under  the  irreat  Mariut, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  Numidia,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  questor.    He  rendered  himself  con- 
flpicuoos  in  military  aifoirs)  and  Bocchat,  one 
of  the  i>rinces  of  Numidia,  delivered  Jugurtha 
into  his  hands  for  the  Roman  consnl.     The 
noing  fame  of  Sylla  gave  umbrage  to  Marius, 
who  was  always  jealous  of  an  equal,  as  well  as 
€)f  a  superior;  but  the  ill  language  which  he 
anight  use,>ather  inflamed  than  eztinguished 
the  ambition  of  Sylla.    He  left  the  conqueror 
4>f  Jugurtha,  and  carried  arms  under  Catullus. 
Some  time  after  he  obtained  tbe  prxtorship. 
And  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate  to 
filaee  Ariobarzaaes  on  the  throne  of  Gappa- 


docia,  against  the  views  and  interest  of  Mi- 
thridates  king  of  Poolus.  This  be  easily  effect- 
ed, one  battle  left  him  victorious;  tind  before 
he  quitted  the  plains  of  Asia,  tlie  Roman  prs- 
tor  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  in  his  camp 
the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Parlhia,  who 
wishttl  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  Sylla  received  them  with  haughti- 
ness, aad  behaved  with  such  arrogance,  that 
one-of  them  ezclaimed,  Swetif  this  man  is  moi' 
Urof  the  world,  or  doomed  to  he  such!  At  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  commissioned  to  finish 
the  war  with  the  Marsi,  and  when  this  was  suc- 
cessfully ended,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  in  this 
capacity  he  wished  to  have  the  administration 
of  the  Mithridatic  war;  but  he  found  an  ob- 
stinato  adversaiy  in  Marius,  and  be  attained 
the  summit  of  his  wishes  onlv  when  he  had  en- 
tered Rome  sword  in  hand.  After  he  had 
slaughtered  all  his  enemies,  set  a  price  upon 
the  head  of  Marius,  and  put  to  death  the  tri- 
buae  Sulpitius,  who  had  continually  opposed 
his  views,  he  marched  towards  Asia,  and  dis- 
regarded the  flames  of  discord  which  he  left 
behind  him  uneztinguished.  Mithridales  was 
already  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Graeee; 
and  Sylla,  when  be  reached  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, aras  delayed  by  the  siege  of  Athene 
and  of  the  Pineus.  His  operations  were  car» 
ried  on  with  vigour,  and  when  he  found  hit 
money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple  to  take  the 
riches  of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  to  bribe  his 
soldiers  and  render  them  devoted  to  his  service. 
His  boldnew  succeeded,  the  Pirsens  surrender- 
ed; and  the  conqueror  as  if  struck  with  reve- 
rence at  the  beautiful  porticos  where  tbe  phi- 
losophic followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  bad 
often  disputed,  spared  the  city  of  Athens,  which 
he  had  devoted  to  destruction,  and  forgave  the 
living  for  the  sake  of  tbe  dead.  Two  celebra- 
ted Inttles  at  Cheronvn  and  Orchomeoos,  ren- 
dered him'  master  of  Greece.  He  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  attecked  Mithridates  in  the 
very  heart  of  his  kingdom.  The  artful  monarch, 
who  well  knew  the  valour  and  perseverance  of 
his  adversaiy,  made  proposals  of  peace;  and 
Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was  then  decrees^ 
ing,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  a  war 
which  had  rendered  him  master  of  so  much  ter- 
ritory, and  which  enabled  him  to  return  to 
Rome  like  a  conqueror,  and  to  dispute  with  his 
rival  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic  with  a  vic- 
torious army.  Murssna  was  left  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  ftirees  in  Asia,  and  Sylla  hastened 
to  Itely.  In  the  plains  of  Campania  he  was 
met  by  a  few  of  his  adherents,  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rivals  had  banished  from  the  capital, 
and  he  was  soon  informed,  that  if  be  wished  to 
contend  with  Marius  he  must  encounter  fifteen 
generals,  followed  by  26  well  disciplined  le- 
gions. In  these  critical  circumstances  he  bad 
recourse  to  artifice,  and  while  he  proposed  terms 
of  accommodation  to  his  adversaries,  he  secretly 
strengthened  himself,  aad  saw  with  pleasure  bis 
armies  daily  increase  by  the  revolt  of  soldiers 
whom  his  bribes  or  promises  had  corrupted. 
Pompey,  who  afterwards  merited  tbe  surname 
of  Qreat,  embraced  his  cause,  and  marched  to 
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bis  camp  with  three  legtoot.  Soon  tiler  he 
Appeared  io  the  field  with  advaotnge;  the  con- 
fidence of  IVliirinf  decayed  iritb  his  power,  and 
Syila  entered  Rome  like  a  tyrant  and  a  con- 
.  <|aeror-  The  streets  were  daily  filled  with  dead 
hodies,  and  7000  citiiens,  to  whom  the  con- 
queror had  promised  pardon,  were  suddenly 
massacred  in  the  circus.  The  senate,  at  that 
time  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  heard 
the  shrieks  of  their  dying  counlnrmeo;  and  when 
Ihey  inquired  into  (he  cause  or  it,  Sylla  coolly 
replied,  TUey  art  only  mftto  rebels  tokom  i  have 
ordered  to  be  ekasHaed.  If  this  bad  been  the 
last  and  most  dismal  scene.  Rome  might  have 
het-n  called  happy;  but  it  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  her  misfortunes,  each  succeeding  day 
exhibited  a  greater  number  of  slaaghtered  bo- 
die*,  and  when  one  of  the  senators  had  the  bold- 
ness to  a»k  the  tyrant  when  he  meant  to  stop 
his  cruelties,  Sylia,  with  an  air  of  unconcern, 
answered,  that  he  bad  not  yet  determined,  but 
that  he  would  take  it  into  his  consideration. 
The  slaughter  was  continued,  a  list  of  such  as 
were  proscribed  was  daily  stock  in  the  public 
atreets.  The  slave  was  rewarded  to  bring  bis 
master's  head,  and  the  son  was  not  ashamed  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father  for 
money.  No  less  than  4700  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  opulent  were  slain,  and  Syila  wished 
the  Romans  to  forget  bis  cruelties  la  aspiring 
to  the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  made  new  laws,  abrogated  such  as 
were  inimical  to  his  views,  and  changed  every 
regulation  where  bis  ambition  was  obstructed. 
Afier  he  had  finished  whatever  the  most  abso- 
late  sovereign  may  do,  from  his  own  will  and 
authority,  Sylla  abdicated  the  dictatorial  power 
and  Mtirad  to  a  solitary  retreat  at  Puteoli, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  not  in 
literary  ease  and  tranquillity,  yet  far  from  the 
noise  of  arms,  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery. .  The  companions  of  his  retirement 
were  the  most  base  and  licentious  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  Syila  look  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in 
▼oluptuousness,  though  on  the  vei^  of  life,  and 
covered  with  infirmities.  His  intemperance 
hastened  his  end,  his  blood  was  con-npted,  and 
an  imposthume  was  bred  In  his  bowels.  He  at 
last  died  in  the  greatest  torments  of  the  lousy 
disease,  about  78  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  like  Marias,  on  his  death-bed,  h^  wished 
io  drown  the  stings  of  conscience  and  remorse 
by  continual  intoxication.  His  funeral  was  very 
magnificent;  his  body  was  attended  by  the  senate 
•nd  the  vestal  virgins,  and  hymns  were  sung  to 
celebrate  his  exploits  and  to  honour  his  memory. 
A  monument  was  erected  in  the  field  of  Man, 
on  which  appeared  an  inscription  written  by 
bimself,  in  which  he  said,  the  good  services  he 
bad  received  from  his  friends,  and  the  injuries 
of  his  enemies,  had  been  returned  with  unex- 
ampled usury.  The  character  of  Sylla  is  that 
of  an  ambitious,  dissimulating,  credulous,  tyran- 
nical, debauched,  and  resolute  commander.  He 
was  revengeful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
furname  of  Felix,  or  the  fortunate,  which  he 
assumed,  showed  that  he  was  more  indebted  to 
Ibrtune  than  to  ?aloar  for  the  great  fame  he  had  | 


Bat  in  the  midat  «r  aB  Ak,  ab 
cannot  admire  the  moderation  and  philosophy 
of  a  nAin,  who  when  absolute  raaater  of  a  re- 
public, which  he  has  procured  by  his  crudtf 
and  avarice,  silently  abdicates  the  soferaga 
power,  challenges  a  critical  ezanaioatiaB  tif  tat 
administration,  and  retires  to  live  seearely  in 
the  midst  of  thousands,  whom  be  has  iajwed 
and  offended?  The  Romans  were  pleased  sad 
astonished  at  his  abdication;  and  wbea  ^  in- 
lolence  of  a  young  man  had  tieen  ventea  tftfoit 
the  dictator,  be  calmly  answered,  Thu  usagi 
may  perhaps  deter  another  to  resign  his-pawtrlt 
foUirW  my  exampte,  ^  ever  he  beeatnee  aftssMe. 
Sylla  has.  been  commended  for  the  pairoasse 
he  gave  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  hmigkt 
from  Asia  the  extensive  library  of  Apeliieoa, 
the  Peripatetic  philosupher,  in  which  were  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Tbeopbrastas,  and  he 
himself  composed  22  books  of  meaioirB  con- 
cerning himself.  Cie.  in  Ferr.  fiu*  — C  .Wp. 
in  Mie — Palere,  2,  c.  11,  &c  ~£in.  75,  &c. 
— Poiu   I,  c.  20— F/or.  3,  c.  6,  &c  I  4,e.  2, 

&c Fal.  Max.   12,  &c.— Po#y6.  &.-Jiutin, 

S7  and  88  — £ttlrop.  6,  c.  t^-^PIvl  m  wUl. 
— »A  nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  eaaspirtd 
against  his  country,  because  he  bad  beei^  de- 
prived of  his  consulship  fir  bribery. An- 
other relation  who  also  joined  in  the  same  con- 
spiracy*—— A  man  put  to  death  i^  Nevo  at 

Marseilles,  where  he  had  been  banished. 

A  friend  of  Cato,  defeated  and  kiUed  by  one 

of  Cesar^s  lieutenants, K  senator  banished 

from  the  senate  for  his  prodigality  by  Tiberias. 

Stlus,  a  nymph)  mother  of  Z^eaxippis  by 
Apollo.     Pmu.  2.  c.  6. 

Stlobs,  a  promontory  of  Afriea. 

Sf Ldsoi^,  a  man  who  gave  a  splendid  gv- 
ment  to  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  wbea  a  pri- 
vate man.  Darius,  when  raised  to  (be  Ckvoe 
of  Persia,  remembered  the  gift  of  Sytosan  srith 
gratitude.    Strab.  14. 

STLTlmTi,  a  god  of  the  woods.  [Fid.  Sil- 
vanus.] 

Stlvia,  or  Ilia,  the  mother  of  RoDolas. 

[Vid.  Rbea.] A    daughter  of  Tyrriicnos, 

whose  favourite  stag  was  wounded  by  Aicaans. 
Ftrg^n  7,  V.  608. 

STLV1I7S,  a  son  of  £neu  by  Laviaia,  froa 
whom  afterwards  all  the  kings  of  Alba  were 
called  SylvU,    Virfr,  JEn  6,  v,  768. 

Stma,  or  Stmb,  a  town  of    Aaia. A 

nymph,  mother  of  Chthooius,  by  Neptune.  iKod. 
5. 

STMBtfLDM,  a  place  of  Maeedantn,  mm 
Philippi,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace. 

StmmIchus  an  officer  in  the  army  ef  Agesi- 
laus,— -^A  celebrated  orator  in  the  age  of 
Thedosius  the  Great.  His  father  waa  prefed 
of  Rome.  He  wrote  against  the  Chrntiass, 
and  ten  bopks  of  his  letters  are  extaaC,  whidk 
have  been  refuted  by  Ambrose  and  Pradealiflfc 
The  best  editions  of  Symroachaa  are  that  sf 
Qenev.  8vo,  1698,  and  that  of  Paris,  4to.  169i 

A  writer  in  the  second  century.     He  Ina^ 

lated  the  bible  into  Greek,  of  which  few  ftag* 
meets  remain. 

STMrLBo&Dcs,  or  CtAXMf  two 
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ncki  It  Ae  entrance  of  the  Eniine  let*  [FIrf. 

Cyaoeae.] 

Stmos,  a  monntaia  of  Armenia,  fram  irhich 
the  Ames  flows. 

STNCBLLUb,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whuse  works  were  edited  in  fol,  Paris,  1652. 

Stnksius,  a  bistiop  of  Cyreue  in  the  age  of 
Theudosius  the  yoonger,  as*  couspicaous  for  his 
learning  as  his  piety.  He  wrote  165  epistles  be- 
tides other  treatises  in  Greek,  in  a  ^tyle  pore  and 
elegsot,  and  bordering  much  upon  the  poetic. 
The  last  edition,  is  in  8vo.  Fari»,  1606;  inferior, 
however,  to  the  editio  jnrinceps  by  Fetavius  fol 
Paris,  1612.  The  best  edition  of  Synesios  de 
febriboB  IS  that  of  Bernard,  Amst     1749. 

Stmnas,  («dis.)  or  Stnnada,  (p/«r  )  a  town 
of  Pbrygia,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries. 
Strab,  12  —  Cioudion,  in  £iilr  i.-^Mortial.  9, 
•p.  Tl.'^SlaL  1,  iiylv.  5,  v.  41. 

Stnnalaxis,  a  nymph  of  Ionia,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Heroclea,  m  £lis.  Pous.  6.  c,  S2. 

Stnnis,  a  famous  robber  of  Attiea.  \^Vi4. 
Sciiiis.] 

Stnopb,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Eox- 
ioe.    [t^id,  Siuope.] 

Stphjeum,  a  town  of  the  Bmtii  in  Italy.  lAv, 
80,  c   19. 

Stphaz,  a  king  of  the  Masesytlii  in  Libya, 
who  married  Itophonisba,  tbe  daughter  of 
Asdrubal,  and  for^ouk  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  of  Catthage.  He  was  conquered 
in  a  battle  by  Maunissa,  tbe  ally  of  Rome,  and 
given  to  Scipio  the  Roman  general.  Tbe  con- 
queror carried  biui  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned 
hif(  triumph..  Syphaz  died  in  prison  201  years 
beftire  Christ,  and  his  possessions  were  given 
to  Mastnissa.  According  to  some,  the  descend- 
ants of  Sypbaz  reigned  for  some  time  over  a 
part  of  Nnmidia,  and  continued  to  make  oppo- 
•ition  to  thf-  Romans.  Lv  S4,  &e. — JPlvi,  in 
Seip^^Flor.  8.c.  6— f*o<y6.— /fai.  16,?.  111. 
and  l\S,^ Ovid  Fasi  6.  v   769. 

Straces,  one  of  the  Sacs,  who  mutilated 
himself,  and  by  pretending  to  be  a  deserter, 
brought  Darius,  who  made  war  against  his  coon* 
try,  into  many  difficulties.    Polyan,  7. 

Stracosia,  festivals  at  Syracuse,  celebrated 
during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were  busily 

empioyad  .  in    offering  sacrifices. Anoth<r, 

yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of  Syracuse, 
where  as  they  supposed  Pluto  had  disappeared 
'With  Proserpine. 

Sybjlcv^m,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed About  732  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
t>y  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Hera- 
cHdse  In  its  flourishing  state  it  extended  22  1-2 
JBogiish  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  diri 
ded  into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tyrha, 
and  Ne:>potis,  to  which  some  add  a  fifth  divi- 
sion Epipolae,  a  district  little  inhabited.  These 
were  of  themselves  separate  cities,  and  were 
ibrtified  with  three  citadels,  and  three-folded 
pvalia  Syracuse  had  two  capacious  barbours 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  island  of 
Drcygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was  above  6000 
paces  in  circumference,  and  its  entrance  500 
>aces  wide.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were  very 
ipolept  and  powerful,  and  though  sohjeef  is  | 


tyrants,  they  were  masters  of  vast  nottessiont 
and  dependent  states  The  city  of  Syracttse 
was  well  built,  its  houses  were  stately  and 
magnificent;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  it  pro* 
duced  die  best  and  most  eicellent  of  men  when 
ihey  were  virtuous,  but  the  most  wicked  and 
depraved  when  addicted  to  vicious  pursuits. 
The  women  of  Syracuse  were  not  permitted 
to  adorn  themselves  with  gold,  or  wear  co«tly 
garments,  except  snch  as  prostituted  themselves. 
Syracuse  gave  birth  to  Theocritus  and  Archi- 
medes. It  was  under  different  govemnients; 
itnd  after  being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
Tbrasybulus,  B.  C.  446,  it  enjoyed  security  for 
61  years,  till  the  usurpation  of  the  Dionysii, 
who  were  expelled  by  Tioioleon,  B.  C  S48. 
In  the  age  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  an  army  of 
100,000  foot  and  10,000  irorse,  and  400  ships 
were  kept  in  constant  pay.  It  fell  into  the 
bauds  of  the  Romans,  under  tbe  consul  Mar- 
cellus,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  B,  C.  212. 
Cic.  in  Verr,  4    c  62  and  63.— 8(ra6    I   and 

8  —  C.  J^tp.'-Meta,  2.  c  7.— Xie.  2d,  &c 

PliU.  in  Mareeli,  &c.— fW.  2.  c.  e.-^ltal,  14, 
v.  278. 

Stria,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose  boon- 
•laries'are  not  accurately  ascertained  by  the  an- 
cients. Syria,  generally  speaking,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  north  l^ 
mount  Taurus,  west  by  tbe  Mediterranean, 
and  south  by  Arabia.  It  was  di\ided  into  se- 
veral districts  and  provinces,  among  which, 
were  Phoenicia,  Seleucis,  Judea  or  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylon,  and  Assyria,  it  was 
also  called  JJatyria;  and  tbe  words  Syria  and 
Assyga,  though  distinguished  and  defined  by 
'some  authors,  were  often  used  indifferently, 
Syria  was  subjected  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia; 
but  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Se- 
leucus,  sumamed  Nicator,  who  had  received 
this  province  as  his  lot  in  the  division  of  the 
Macedonian  dominions,  raised  it  into  an  em- 
pire, known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Syria  or  Babylon,  B.  C.  312.  Seieucos 
died  afker  a  reign  of  S2  years,  and  his  succes- 
sors, sumamed  the  SeUiuid^e^  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  following  order:  Antiocbus,  sor- 
namrd  Soter,  280  B.  C  Antiocbus  Theos,  261; 
Setcucus  Callioicos,  246;  Seieucos  Ceraunus, 
226;  Antiocbus  the  Great,  223;  Seleucus  Fhi- 
lopator,  187;  Antiocbus  Epipbanes,  176;  An- 
tiocbus Eupator,  164;  Demetrius  Soter,  162; 
Alex.  Bales,  160;  Demetrius  Nicator,  146; 
Antiocbus  the  Sixth,  144;  Diodotus  Tryphon, 
143;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  139;  Demetrius  Ni- 
cator restored,  ISO;  Alexander  Zehina,  127^ 
who  was  dethroned  by  Amiocbus  Grypus,  123; 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  142,  who  takes  part  of 
Syria,  which  be  calls  Ccelesyria;  Philip  and 
Demetrius  Eucerus  93,  and  in  Ccelesyria,  An- 
tiocbus Pius;  Aretas  was  king  of  Ccelesyria, 
86,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  83;  and  An- 
tiocbus Asiaticus,  69,  who  was  dethroned  by 
Pompey,  B.  C.  66;  in  consequence  of  which 
Syria  became  a  Roman '  province.  Herodot. 
2.  3,  and  l,^^pnUod,  1,  ^rg.Stnb.  12  and 
16.— C.  J^ep,  in  Ddt  —Mela.  1.  c.  2  —PtoL 
6,  c  6. — Cwrt  6. — Dumys.  Perieg. 

StriXsvm  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
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iican  Ma  which  ii  oo  the  coast  of  Phttoicia  and 
Syria. 

Svaurx,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daoghter  of  the 
river  Ladria.  Pan  hecame  enamoured  of  her, 
and  attempted  to  offer  her  violence;  hut  Syrinx 
escaped,  aad  at  her  own  re^oett  was  changed 
by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called  Syrinx  by  the 
Greeki.  The  god  made  himielf  a  pipe  with 
the  reeds  iato  which  his  favourite  nymph  had 

been  changed.     Ovid,  MH.  1,  v.  691. Mmr^ 

fie4.  9,  ep.  6S. 

Strophsnix,  the  name  of  an  iohahitant  of 
the  maritime  coast  of  Syria.    Jue  8. 

Sraot,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  tbCiSBgean  tea, 
at  the  east  of  Delos,  about  SO  miles  in  circum- 
ference, vety  IVuitful  iu  wine  and  com  of  all 
•orU.  The  inhabitants  lived  to  a  great  old  ace, 
because  the  air  was  wholesome.    HmMr,  Od. 

16,  V.  604.— Strefc.  10.— Jlfcto,  «,  c.  7. A 

town  of  Caria.    Paui.  S,  c.  26. 

SraTEs,  two  large  sand  banks  in  the  Bfedi« 
terraneau,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  which 
was  near  Leptis,  and  the  other  near  Carthage. 
As  they  often  changed  places,  and  were  some- 
times very  high  or  very  low  under  the  water, 


thsf  wen  < 

tion,  and  proved  fatal  to  whatever  ships  toochsi 
upon  them.  From  this  dreumstanre,  thaefeie, 
the  word  has  been  used  to  denote  any  part  «f 
the  sea  of  which  the  navigation  was  attended 
tvith  danger  either  (rsm  whhrlpools  sr  Uddea 
rocks.  Afrk,  1,  c  1, 1.  S,  c  1— Fvg.  JBm,  4. 
V.  41.— tMcen.  9,  909.— Sa/iuaC  m  J. 

Strus,  no  island.  [Fid.  Syro*.}— isaa 
of  Apollo,  by  Sinope,  tibe  daqi^ler  of  iht  As^- 
pus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Syria.  FkA.  ia  Lsc. 
A  wnter.     [  Fid.  PobUos.1 

SrsioAMBis,  the  mother  of  ]>arins.  [Hi 
Sisygambis  ] 

Stsimbthrrs,  a  Persiaa  Satrap,  whs  kal 
two  children  by  his  mother,  an  ineestasas  csah 
merce  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Perm  He  sp- 
posecl  Alexander  with  9000  bm»,  bal  ssoa  sar- 
reodered.  He  was  greatly  bouamcd  by  the 
conqueror.     Cwri.  8,  c.  4. 

Stsinas,  the  elder  son  of  Daiames,  whs  le- 
voltcd  from  his  father  to  Artaxcrxes. 

Stthas,  a  river  of  Peloponnesos,  florag 
through  Slcyoniainto  the  bay  of  Coiialh.  i^aas. 
9,  c.  1. 
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TAAUTES,  a  Phoenician  deity,  the  same  ai 
the  Saturn  of  the  Latins,  and  probably  the 
Thoth  or  Thant,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians. 
Cfc.  de  X.  D,  8,  c.  ti.^ymrrQ 

TAa/B,  a  town  of  Pisidia.    Uv.  88,  c  18. 

Tabkllamm  ubobs,  laws  made  by  suffrages 
delivered  upon  tables  (t^belU)  and  not  vivd  voce. 
There  were  four  of  these  laws,  the  GaMtita  Ux, 
A.  U.  C.  614,  by  Gabinitts;  the  Cassia,  by  Cas* 
liBs,  A.  U.  C.  616,  the  PomHa,  by  Carbo,  A. 
U.  C.  699,  and  the  C«lia,  by  Cslios,  A.  U.  C 
646.     Cic.  dt  Leg.  8,  e.  16. 

Tabbrna  mov^,  a  street  in  Rome  where 

shops  were  built     U».  8,  c.  48 Rbenane, 

a  town  of  Germany  on  the  confluence  of  the 

Felbach  and  the  Rhine,  now  Rkin^Zabern, 

RigusB,  now  BemrCaUelt  on  the  Moselle.—^ 
Tiboceorom,  a  town  of  Alsace  ia  France,  now 


Tabor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine. 

TabrXca,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
Hippo,  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  abounded  with  monkeys.  Juo, 
40,  v.  194— Ptfa.  6,  c.  3.— .Wcia,  1,  o.  7 — 
lUd.  3,  V.  966. 

TABm>A,  ariver  of  Geimany,  now  the  SduldL 
Ptol. 

Tabotlnus,  a  moontain  of  Campania,  which 
aboonded  with  olives.  Vkg,  G.  9,  v.  88.  JE/a» 
19,  V.  716. 

Tacatb,  a  tovm  of  Africa. 

Tacatua,  a  maritime  tpwn  of  Nomidia. 

TAorARiKAs,  a  Numidian  who  commanded 
an  army  aaainst  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. He  had  formerty  served  in  the  Roman 
legions,  but  in  the  character  of  an  enemy,  be 
disjplayed  the  most  iaretante  hatred  against  his 


TA 

benefactor.  After  he  had  severtlH  defeated 
the  officers  of  Tiberias,. be  was  at  last  routed 
and  killed  in  the  field  of  battle,  fitting  will 
fuiy,  by  Dolabella.     Tacst,  Am.  2, 


Tachampso,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  near  The* 
bais.  The  Egyptians  held  one  half  of  ibii 
island,  and  the  rest  was  in  the  heads  sf  the 
Ethiopians.    HerodoL  9. 

Tachos,  or  Tachus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochat,  agaiast  whom  he 
sustained  a  long  war.  He  was  assisled  fay  (he 
Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in  Agrahni.  kisgof 
Lacedsemon,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Chabrias, 
the  Athenian,  had  been  entrusted  wi4  the  fleet 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  and  AgesilanBwuteft 
with  the  command  of  the  merceaaiy  anaj.— 
The  Lacedemonian  disregarded  hs  eagsge- 
meats,  and  by  joioing  with  Nectaaebas,  nho 
had  revolted  from  Tadius,  he  rained  the  a€ua 
of  the  monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  hisUfc 
by  flight.  Some  observe  that  AgesUaaa  sded 
with  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  a|Km  Ts- 
chus,  who  had  insolently  ridicaled  his  sheet  ssi 
deformed  stature.  The  eipectatiaos  of  Tacto 
had  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Agesihuis;  W 
when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch,  be  repeated  • 
the  occasion  the  fable  of  the  mouatain  whit* 
brought  forth  a  mouse,  apon  which  Agesilas 
replied  with  asperity,  thongh  he  called  hia  i 
mouse,  yet  he  soon  should  find  him  to  be  a  tis 
CJTep^inJfgee. 

Tacina,  a  river  of  ^  Bratii. 

TacYta,  a  goddem  who  presided  over  aileace 
Noma,  as  some  say,  paid  pfrticnlar  veacratios 
to  this  divinity. 

TacXtus,  (C,  Gomelias)  a  eelehralcd  Lata 
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kittorian,  born  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  father 
was  a  Romau  knight,  who  had  beea  appoioted 
governor  uf  Belgic  Gaul.  1'he  native  genius, 
and  the  rising  taleotk  of  Tacitus,  were  bebeld< 
with  rapture  by  the  enjperor  Vespasian,  and  as 
be  wished  to  protect  and  patronise  merit,  he 
raised  the  young  historian  to  places  of  trust  and 
honour.  The  succeeding  emperors  were  not 
less  partial  to  Tacitus,  ami  Doraitian  seemed  to 
forget  bis  cruelties,  when  virtue  and  innocence 
claimed  his  patronage.  Tacitus  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  gave  proofs  of  his 
eloquence  at  the  bar,  by  supporting  the  cau^e  ot 
the  injured  Africans  against  the  proconsul  Ma- 
rias I'rtscus,  and  in  causing  him  to  be  condemned 
for  his  avarice  and  eitortion  The  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  i'liny  and  Tacitus  has  often  been 
adtnired,  and  many  have  observed,  that  the  fa- 
miliarity of  these  two  great  men,  arose  from 
aimilar  principles,  and  a  perfect  conformity  of 
manners  and  opinions.  Yet  Tacitus  was  as 
much  the  friend  of  a  republican  government,  as 
Fliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial  p«»wer, 
and  of  the  short-lived  virtues  of  his  patron  Tra- 
jan, i^iiny  gained  the  heurts  of  bis  adherenU 
by  affability,  and  all  the  elegant  graces  which 
became  the  courtier  and  the  favourite,  while 
Tacitus  conciUated  the  esieem  of  the  world  by 
his  virtuouii  conduct,  which  prudence  and  love 
of  honour  ever  guided.  The  friendship  of  Ta- 
eituB  and  of  Piiny  almost  became  proverbial, 
and  one  was  scarce  mentioned  without  the  other, 
as  the  following  instance  may  indicate.  At  the 
exhibition  of  the  spectacles  in  the  circus,  Taci- 
tus held  a  long  conversation  on  different  subjects 
wi:h  a  Roman  knight,  with  whom  he  was  unac- 
quainted; and  when  the  knight  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  the  historian  told 
him  that  he  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  that 
Ibr  their  distant  acquaintance,  he  was  indebted 
to  literature.  TVteti  you  arty  replied  ihe  knight, 
either  TaeUisor  Pliny,  The  time  of  Tacitus 
was  not  employed  in  triviul  pursuits,  the  orator 
might  have  beon  now  forgotten  if  the  historian 
had  not  flourished.  Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  manners  of  the  Germans,  a  composition  ad- 
mired for  the  fidelity  and  exactness  with  which 
it  is  executed,  though  some  have  declared  that 
the  historian  delineated  manners  and  customs 
with  which  he  was  not  acquainted,  and  tvbich 
never  existed.  His  life  of  Cn.  Julius  Agncola, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  is  celebrated 
for  its  purity,  elegance,  and  the  many  excellent 
instructions  and  important  truths  which  it  re- 
lates. His  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is 
imperfect;  of  the  28  years  of  which  it  treated, 
that  is  from  the  69th  to  the  96  tb  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  nothing  remains  but  the  year  69 
and  part  of  the  70th.  His  annals  were  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  of  his  works. — 
The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Caius, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  was  treated  with  accura- 
cy and  anention,  yet  we  are  to  lament  the  loss 
of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Cains,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  that  of  Claudius.  Tacitus  bad  re- 
served for  his  old  age,  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  he  also  proposed  to  give 
to  the  world  aa  account  of  the  interesting  ad- 
mimstration  of  Aogustin;  bat  these  impwtaDt  \ 


snbjects  never  employed  the  pen  of  the  historian, 
and  as  some  of  tiie  ancients  obnerve,  the  onlV 
compositions  of  Tacitus  were  comained  in  80 
books,  of  which  we  have  now  lefi  only  16  of  his 
annals,  and  hve  of  bis  (|^iory.  The  style  of 
Tacitus  has  :«lways  been  aiibiired  for  peculiar 
beauties;  the  thoughts  are  great,  there  is  sub- 
limity, force,  weight,  and  energy  every  thing  is 
treated  with  precision  and  dignity,  yet  many 
have  called  him  obscure,  because  he  was  fond 
of  f xpiesbing  bij»  ideas  in  few  words.  This  wai 
the  fruit  of  experience  and  judgment,  Ihe  history 
appears  copious  and  diffuse,  while  the  annals, 
wjiich  were  wnteu  in  his  old  ago,  are  le»8  flow- 
ing as  to  style,  more  concise,  and  more  heavily 
laboured.  His  Latin  is  remarkable  for  being 
pure  and  classical ;  and  though  a  writer  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  has  not  used 
obsolete  words,  antiquated  phrases,  or  barbarous 
expressiuus,  but  with  him  every  thing  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  in  his  biographical  sketches  he 
displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, be  paints  every  scene  with  a  masterly  hand, 
and  gives  each  object  its  proper  nizeand  becom- 
ing colours.  Affairs  of  iniportance  are  treated 
with  dignity,  the  secret  causes  of  evenu  and  re- 
volutions are  investigated  from  their  primeval 
source,  and  the  historian  every  where  shows  his 
reader  that  he  Was  a  friend  of  public  liberty  and 
national  independence,  a  lover  of  truth,  and  of 
the  general  good  and  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  oppression,  and  to  a  ty- 
rannical government.  The  history  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  is  his  masterpiece:  the  deep  policy, 
the  dissimulation  and  various  iotrifiiues  of  thit 
celebrated  prince,  are  painted  with  all  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  historian,  and  Tacitus  boasted  in  say- 
ing that  he  neither  would  flatter  the  follies,  or 
niultciously  or  partially  represent  the  extrava- 
g»nce  of  the  several  characters  he  delineated. 
Candour  and  impartiality  were  his  standard, 
a&d  his  claim  to  these  essential  qualifications  of 
an  historian  hsve  never  oeen  disputed.  It  is 
said  that  the  emperor  Tacitus,  who  boasted  in 
beii*g  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  bistoriim^ 
ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be  placed 
in  all  puidic  liliraries.  and  directed  that  ten  co« 
pies  well  ascertained  for  accuracy  and  exactness, 
should  be  yearly  written,  that  so  great  and  so 
valuable  a  work  might  not  be  lost.  Some  ec- 
clesiastical writers  have  exclaimed  against  Ta- 
citus for  the  partial  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  he  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chris- 
tians could  not  but  draw  upon  them  the  odium 
and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  imputa- 
tion of  superstition.  Among  the  many  excellent 
editions  of  Tacitus,  these  may  pass  for  the  best; 
that  of  Rome,  fol  1616;  that  in  8vo.  2  vols.  L. 
Bat.  1673;  that  in  usnm  Delphini,  4  vols.  4to. 
Paris,  1682;  that  of  Lips,  S  vols.  8vo.  1114;  of 
Gronovius,  2  vols.  4to.  HSl;  that  of  Brotier,  7 
vols.  ISmo.  Paris,  1776;  that  of  Ernesti,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Lips.  1717;  and  Barbou^s, .  S  vols.  12mo. 
Paris,  1 760.— —M.  Claudius,  a  Roman,  cho- 
cen  emperor  by  the  senate,  after  the  death  of 
Aorelian.    He  would  have  refused  this  import- 
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ADt  and  d«Ag«roai  office,  bat  the  preiiiDc 
latioDs  of  the  tenate  preTailed,  and  in  &t  10th 
jrear  of  bi«  age,  he  complied  with  the  triwet  of 
hit  eouDtrymeD,  and  accepted  the  purple.  The 
time  of  his  adminisl^yioo  was  very  popular,  the 
good  of  the  people  was  hii  care,  and  as  a  pattern 
M  moderation,  eoonoroy,  temperance,  regalarity , 
and  imparbnlity,  Tacitos  found  no  equal.  He 
abolished  the  several  brothels  which  under  the 
preceding  reigns  had  filled  Rome  with  licen- 
tiousness and  obscenity;  and  by  ordering  all  the 
public  baths  to  be  shut  at  sun-set  he  prevented 
the  commission  of  many  irregularities,  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  had  hitherto  sanctioned. 
The  senators  under  Tacitos  seemed  to  have  k- 
covered  their  ancient  dignity,  and  long  lost  pri- 
vileges. They  were  not  only  the  counsellers  of 
the  emperor,  but  they  even  seemed  to  be  his 
masters;  and  when  Florianus,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Tacitus,  was  refused  the  consulship,  the  em- 
peror said,  that  the  senate,  no  doubt,  could  fix 
upon  a  more  deserving  object.  As  a  warrior, 
Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the  Romans,  and  du- 
ring a  short  reign  of  about  six  months,  he  not  only 
repelled  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  the 
territories  of  Ropie  in  Asia,  but  he  prepared  to 
make  war  against  the  Persians  and  Scythians. 
He  died  in  Cilicia  as  he  was  on  his  expedition, 
of  a  violent  distemper,  or,  according  to  some,  he 
was  destroyed  by  the  secret  dagger  of  an  assas- 
ain,  on  the  ISth  of  April,  in  the  276th  year  of 
the  Christian  era.  Tacitus  has  been  commend- 
•d  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  he  never  passed  a  day  without  con- 
secrating some  part  of  his  time  to  reading  or 
writing.  He  has  been  accused  of  superstition, 
and  authors  have  recorded,  that  he  never  stu- 
died on  the  second  day  of  each  month,  a  day 
which  he  deemed  inauspicious  and  unlucky. 
Toctl.  vitd.—Zotm. 
Tadbr,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Carthage. 
Tadia,  a  prostitute  at  Rome,  &e.  Jwo.  2, 
?.  49. 
TjBNAaus,  now  Maiapany  a  promontory  of 
I  Laconia,  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe, 
I  where  Neptune  had  a  temple .  There  wu  there 
a  large  and  deep  cavern,  whence  issued  a  black 
f  and  unwholesome  vapour,  from  which  circum- 
I  stance  the  poets  have  imagined  that  it  was  one 
of  the  entrances  of  hell,  through  which  Hercu- 
les dragged  Cerberus  from  the  infernal  regions. 
This  fabulous  tradition  arises,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  from  the  continual  resort  of  a  large  ser- 
pent near  the  cavern  of  Tsenanis,  whose  bite 
was  mortal.  This  serpent,  as  the  geographer 
observes,  was  at  last  killed  by  Hercules,  and 
carried  to  Eurystheus.  The  town  of  Tseoarus 
was  at  the  distance  of  about  40  stadia  from  the 
promontory,  and  was  famous  for  marble  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour.  The  town,  as  well  as 
the  promontory,  received  Its  name  from  Txoa* 
ms,  a  son  of  Neptune.  There  were  some  fes- 
tivals celebrated  there,  called  Tcenorto,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune,  sumamed  Tanarius,  Homer. 
Hynm.  in  JlpeU.  AlS.-^JPata.  3,  c.  14.— Lu- 
can.  6,  V.  648.— Owd.  MeL  8,  v.  247, 1.  10,  ▼., 
IS  and  83 — Pans.  3,  e.  2S,~^JfyoUod.  2,  c.  5. 
Mela,  2,c.  3.— S(ra6.  8. 
TjufiAs,  a  part  of  the  lake  Mscetis.    IStr&b. 


TteaaflTa,ata«DorNaiiiidla.    JPiiii.5,e.i 

Taovs,  a  son  of  Genius,  graBdaoo  of  Jvpiter, 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  It  nalionft  oi  ihe 
Etrurians  the  scienee  of  aoguy  aad  diviBS^ioa. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  found  by  a  Tuicai  phcf^ 
man  in  the  form  of  a  dod,  and  that  he  asiuoied 
an  human  shape  to  instruct  tbia  natioa.  «nidi 
became  so  celebrated  for  their  knovleiife  «C 
omens  and  incantations.  Cte  de  Dw.  2,  c  IS. 
— Ootd.  Met.  15,  V.  658— UcflW.  1,  v.  67S. 

Tacomivs,  a  river  of  Uispania  Tarraemca- 
sis. 

Tagvs,  a  river  of  Spain,  whidi  falls  bio  the 
Atlantic  after  it  has  crossed  Lotitania  or  Parin- 
gal,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  T«^.  The 
sands  of  the  Tagus,  according  to  the  poets,  vera 
covered  with  gold.  Mela.  S,  c.  I .— (M.  Met. 
2,  V.  261.— SU.  4,  V.  234.— £4ICM.  7,  v.  755. 

Martial.  4,  ep.  66,&c ^A  LaCian  chief,  klUed 

by  Nisus.     Firg.  JEn.  9,  r.  418. ^A  Trojm 

killed  by  Tumus     Id.  12,  v.  513. 

Talasiub.     [Vid.  Thalaaius.] 

Talaus,  a  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  fotbcrof 
Adrastus  by  Lysimacfae.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.     JpoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c  6 

Talatra,  the  sister  of  Phoebe.  She  k  alto 
called  HiUira.    [Vid.  Phoebe.] 

TaljStum,  a  temple  sacred  to  the  son  oa 
mount  Taygetus  in  Laconia.  Hones  were  gen- 
erally ofiered  there  for  sacrifice.    Poas. 

Taltbtbius,  a  herald  m  the  QteciaB  coap 
during  the  Trojan  war,  the  partiGnlar  minister 
and  friend  of  Agamemnon.  He  broni^t  anaj 
Briseis  from  the  tent  of  Achilles  by  order  of  Us 
master.  Talthybius  died  at  £giom  in  Achsia. 
Homer.  H  I,  v.  320,  &e.— Pans.  1,  c«  2S. 

Talus,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sister  of  Dcdaloi, 
who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and  odierBe- 
chanical  instruments.  His  ancle  becaae  jea- 
lous of  bis  growing  fame,  and  murdered  hiss  pri- 
vately; or,  according  toothers,  he  threw  bim 
down  from  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Tilss  ins 
changed  into  a  partridge  by  the  gods.  He  is 
also  called  Oo/us,  «4co/us,  Perdix,  and  TtSnt. 
Apollod,  3,  c.  I.— Poiu.  1,  c  21 — Omd  MeL 

8. A  son  of  (Enopion.    Pmis.  1,  e.  4.— 

A  son  of  Cres,  the  founder  of  the  Cretan  nahea. 

Pans.  8,  c.  53. A  friend  of  Aneaakilledhj 

Tumus.     Virg.  JEn.  12,  v.  513. 

Tamauis,  a  river  of  Spain. 

TamXros,  a  mountain  of  Epinu,  called  shs 
Tmorus  and  Tomams.     Sirab, 

Tamasea,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cypma,  saoed 
to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  in  this  ^sce 
that  Venus  gathered  the  golden  apples  vitk 
which  Uippomanes  was  enabled  to  OTcHake  Atir 
lanta.  Oetd.  Met.  10,  v.  644.— Pfi».  5^ 
Slrab.  14. 

Tamrsis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  naaek 
Oes.  G.  5,  c.  11. 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphii,  aMde  gorcner 
of  Ionia,  by  young  Cyrus.  After  the  death  if 
Cyrus,  Tamos  fled  into  Egypt,  where  he  im 
murdered  on  account  of  his  immense  treasam. 
Uiod.  14.— A  promontory  of  India  near  ike 


Tampius,  a  Roman  historian. 
Tamtras,  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tfit 
and  Sidon. 
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Tamtms,  a  queen.  {VU.  Tkomyris.] 
TiNlaiiA,  ft  toiTD  of  Boeotia,  near  the  Eari- 
fas,  between  the  Aaopos  and  Tbermodon,  fa- 
mouf  for  fightiog  cocks.  It  was  fonnded  by 
Pcemaodroi,  a  too  of  Cbcresilaut,  the  son  of 
Jaaius,  who  married  Taoagra,  the  daughter  of 
iEolai;  or,  according  to  some,  of  the  Afoput. 
CoriDDa  was  a  aative  of  Taoagra. '  Strtib.  9. — 
Poitt  9,  c.  20  and  2S.^JElian,  F.  H.  IS,  y. 

TamIoeits,  or  TANloca,  noiv  Xegro^  a  river 
of  Lucaoia  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its  caBcades, 
and  the  beautiful  meanders  of  its  streams, 
fhrough  a  fine  pietttKiaue  coantry.  Vine,  G. 
3,  r.  161. 
Tanais,  an  eunuch,  freed-man  to  MsBcenai. 

Hwat.  1,  sat.  1,  V.  106. ^A  river  of  Scythia, 

BOW  the  Don,  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia, 
and  falls  into  the  i'alus  Maeotis,  after  a  rapid 
eourse,  and  after  it  has  received  the  additional 
streams  of  many  small  rivulets.     A  town  at  its 

mouth  bore  the  same  name.    Mela,  1,  c  19 

Sirab,  II  and  16— Ciir«  6,  c  «.— Z^icun.  8, 
8,  &c.— A  deity  among  the  Persians  and  Ar- 
menians, who  patronised  slaves;  supposed  to  be 
the  »ame  as  Venus.  The  daughters  of  the  no- 
blest of  the  Persians  and  Armenians  prostituted 
Ibemselves  in  honour  of  this  deity,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  greater  regard  and  afiectioo  by  their 
sttiton.  Artaxerzes,  the  son  of  Darius,  was 
the  first  who  raised  statues  to  Tanais  in  the 
ditferent  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  taught  his 
aubjecta  to  pay  her  divine  honours.  Curl.  5,  c. 
1.— S(ra6.  11. 

TanX^uil,  called  also  Cda  CaeUia,  was  (he 
wife  of  Tarquin  the  6th  king  of  Rome.  She 
was  a  Dative  of  Tarquioia,  where  she  married 
Lucumon,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tarquin, 
whicb  he  assumed  after  he  had  come  to  Rome 
at  the  representation  of  his  wife,  whose  know- 
ledge of  augury  promised  him  something  uncom- 
mon. Her  expectations  were  not  frustrated; 
her  husband  was  raised  to  ihe  throne,  and  she 
shared  with  him  the  honours  of  royalty.  After 
the  murder  of  Tarquin,  Tanaquii  raised  her  son- 
in-law  Servius  Tollius  to  the  throne,  and  ensur- 
ed him  the  succession.  She  distinguished  hel^ 
self  bj  her  liberality;  and  the  Romans  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  had  such  a  veneration  for  her  cha- 
racter, that  the  embroidery  she  had  made,  her 
girdle,  as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in-law,  which 
she  bad  worked  with  her  own  hands,  were  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  sanctity.  Juvenal  be- 
stows the  appellation  of  TanaquU  on  all  such 
women  as  were  imperious,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  their  hosbands.  Lie.  1,  c.  34,  &c. — 
Ihonys.  Hal.  S,  c.  69. — Fhr,  1,  c  5  and  8. — 
Ital.  IS,  T.  818. 

Takas,  a  river  of  Nnmtdia.     Sallwl.  J.  90. 
Takbtum,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Tonedo^  in 
the  dutchy  of  Modena. 

Takflvm  lucus,  a  sacred  grove  in  Germa- 
ny, in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  between  the 
"Em*  and  Lippe.     Taeit.  •^.  I,  c.  61. 

Tamis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  eastern 
mouths  of  the  Nile. 

TaktXlYdks,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Tantalus,  such  as  Niobe,  Hermi- 
one,   fcc Agamemnon  and  Menelaos,  as 


% 


grandsons  of  Tantalus,  are  called  Tonlolidor/ra- 
Irei.     Ovid,  Heroid.  8,  v.  46  and  122. 

TantIlus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter, 

a  nymph  called  Pluto.  He  was  father  of 
iobe,  Pelops,  &c.  by  Dione,  one  of  the  Atian- 
tides,  called  by  some  Baryanassa.  Tantalus  is 
represented  by  the  poets  as  ponished  in  hell, . 
with  an  insatiable  thirst,  and  placed  up  to  the 
chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool  of  water,  which  how- 
ever flows  away  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  taste 
it.  There  hangs  also  above  his  head,  a  bough, 
richly  loaded  with  delicious  fruit;  which,  as 
soob  as  he  attempts  to  seize,  is  carried  away 
from  his  reach  by  a  sodden  blast  of  wind.  Ac- 
cording to  some  mythologjsts,  his  punishment  is 
to  sit  under  a  huge  stone  hung  at  some  distance 
over  bis  head,  and  as  it  seems  every  moment 
ready  to  fall,  he  is  kept  under  continual  alarms 
and  never  ceasing  fears.  The  causes  of  this 
eternal  puutshinent  are  variously  explained. 
Some  declare  that  it  was  inflicted  upon  him  be- 
cause he  stole  a  favourite  dog,  which  Jupiter 
had  entrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  temple  in 
Crete.  Others  say  that  he  stole  away  the  ne<^ 
tar  and  ambrosia  from  the  tables  of  the  gods, 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  assemblies  of 
heaven,  and  that  be  gave  it  to  mortaU  on  earth. 
Others  support  that  tlus  proceeds  from  his  cruelty 
and  impiety  in  killing  his  son  Felops,  and  in 
serving  his  limbs  as  food  before  the  gods,  whose 
divinity  and  power  he  wished  to  try,  when  they  • 
had  stopped  at  his  house  as  tfoey  passed  over 
Phrygia.  There  were  also  othen  who  impate 
it  to  his  lasciviousness  in  carrying  away  Gaoy- 
medes  to  gratify  the  most  unnatural  of  passions. 
JHndar.  Olytnp.  h^Homer.  Od.  II,  v.  681  — 
de.  TNiic.  1,  c.  6, 1.  4,  c,  16 — Eurip,  in  IpMg, 
-^Propert.  2,  el.  1,  v.  e^.-^Horat.  1,  Sat.  I, 

V.  68. A  son  of  Thyestes,  the  first  husband 

of  C  ly  temnestra.    Poiw.  2. «One  of  Niobe's 

children.     Ortd.  Met.  6,  fab.  6. 

Tandsius  Germinus,  a  Latin  historian  inti- 
mate with  Cicero.     Seneca  93. — Suet.  Cos.  9. 

Tafhijb,  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  between 
Achaia  and  Leucadia.  They  were  also  called 
Teleboides,  They  received  these  names  from 
.Taphios  and  Telebous,  the  sons  of  Neptune, 
who  reigned  there.  The  Taphians  made  war 
against  Electryon  king  of  Mycenae,  aud  killed 
all  his  sons;  upon  whicb  the  munarch  promised 
bis  kingdom  and  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
whoever  could  avenge  the  death  of  his  children 
upon  the  Taphians.  Amphictryon  did  it  with 
success,  and  obtained  the  promised  reward  — 
The  Taphians  were  expert  sailors,  but  too  fond 
of  plunder  and  piratical  excursions.  Homer. 
Od,  1,  V.  181  and  419,  I.  16,  v*426.— ^Uod. 
2,  c.  4.— PKn.  4,  c.  12. 

Taphius,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Hippothoe  the 
daughter  of  Nestor.  He  was  king  of  the  Ta- 
pbise,  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  Strab,  16.— 
j^poUod.  2,  c.  4.  * 

Taphios,  or  Tafriassus,  a  mountain  of  Lo- 
cris  on  the  confines  of  JEtolta. 

Taphivsa,  a  place  near  Leucas,  where  a 
stone  is  found  called  Taphmsiua.  PUn.  S6,  c.  2 1. 

Tafhrjb,  a  town  on  the  Isthmus  of  the  Tan- 
rica  Chersonesus,  qow  JPreeep.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. 
-^PWn.  4,  c.  12. 
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Tapbroi,  6ie  strait  betweoi  Coniet  ud 
Sardinia,  now  0oni/ado. 

TAraoBiNB,  ao  itiaod  io  the  Indian  ocean, 
■ow  called  CejfUm  lit  inhabitants  were  very 
rich  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Tbeir  coantrj 
wai  visited  by  two  summers  and  two  winters 
Hercules  was  tbeir  chief  deity,  and  as  the  so- 
Tereigniy  was  elective,  and  only  from  among 
unmarried  men,  the  monarch  waf  immediately 
deposed  if  he  became  a  father  Ptoi  6 — Slrob. 
l.^(hrid,  ex  Ponl.  8.  el.  6,  v   80. 

TapbuS)  a  maritime  town  of  Africa.    SU  ii. 

S. A  small  and  lowly  situated  peninsula  on 

the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.     Firg  JEn,  S.  v 

689. A  man  of  Cyzicos,  kilied  by  Pollux. 

V,  Flaec.  2,  v.  191.. 

Taptki,  a  people  near  Hyrcania.  Dio. 
Perieg. 

TarXnis,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Graols , 
to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  ofiVred,  LuroA. 
1,  V.  446. 

Tarab,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  built  Tareotum 
as  some  suppose. 

Tarasco,  a  town  of  Gaal,  now  Torateon  in 
Provence. 

Taraxippui,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Elis. 
His  statue  was  placed  near  the  race  ground, 
and  his  protection  was  implored,  that  no  barm 
might  happen  to  the  horses  during  the  games. 
Paw,  6,  c  20,  &c.— Oio«ys.  Hal  2. 

Takbblli,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  from  theoce  are  sometimes 
called  TarbflLg  TibuU.  1,  eL  7,  v.  13.— 
Lucan  4.  v.  121.— Cos.  G.  S,  c.  37. 

Tarchbtius,  an  impious  king  of  Alba.  Plui. 
inRom. 

^TARCH0N,  an  Etrurian  chief,  who  assisted 
ZBneas,  against  the  Ruiuli.  Some  suppose  that 
he  founded  Maotua.  Virg.  ^n.  8,  v.  693. 
A  |)rince  of  Cilicia.     Lucan    9,  v,   219. 

TARCRONDindTOT,  u  pHncc  of  Cilicia.  Lu- 
ton, n,  v.  219. 

Tarentum,  Tarbntus,  or  Taras,  a  town  of 
Calabria,  situate  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Galesus.  It  was 
founded,  or  rather  repaired,  by  a  Lacedaemouian 
colony,  about  707  years  before  Christ,  under 
the  conduct  of  Phalantbus.  Long  indepcmletit. 
it  maintained  its  superiority  over  13  lrtbutar\ 
citie9;  and  could  once  arm  100.000  foot  and 
3,000  horse.  The  people  of  Tarentum  were 
▼eiy  indolent,  and  as  they  were  easily  supplied 
with  all  necessaries  as  well  as  luxorie!)  from 
Greece,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  voluptuous- 
ness, 80  that  the  delighlt  oj  Taremtwn  became 
proverbial.  Tbe  war  which  they  supported 
against  the  Romans,  with  the  assistance    of 

Srrbus  king  of  Epims,  and  which  has  been 
led  the  Tarentine  war,  is  greatly  celebrated 
in  his  history.  This  war,  which  had  been  un- 
dertaken B.  C  281.  by  tbe  Romans  to  avenge 
tbe  insults  tbe  Tarentines  bad  offered  to  their 
•hips  when  near  their  harimurs,  was  termiiiate<i 
after  ten  years;  30,000  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  Tarentum  became  subject  to  Rome  The 
government  of  Tarentum  wasc'emocraticnl  *,  there 
were,  however,  some  monarcbs  who  reigneiJ 
there.  It  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
Pythagoras,  who  inspired  the  citizens  with  the 


lov^affirtae,  aad  raadcred  tbcB  w^mnm  l» 

their  neigh  boon  ia  the  cabinet  r«  well  as  ia  the 
field  of  battle.  The  Urge,  beaatiful,  and  i 
cious  harbour  of  Tarentum  is  greatly  < 
ed  by  ancient  historians  TareaiaBa,  aow  e«Jied 
ToTMito,  is  inhabited  by  abo«t  18,000  aooh^ 
who  still  maintam  the  charsM:ier  of  their  lore- 
fathers  in  idleness  and  eflJeminacy  and  Uve 
chiefly  by  fishing.  J^W  1,  c.  18  — FnL  Jfax. 
2,  c.  2.— i»lirf.  m  Pfr  — /*«»  8,  c.  f .  L  li.t 
10,  I.  34,  c.  7  -^U9.  12,  c.  IS  &e.— .Vric.3. 
c  4.—Strah.  ^.—Uorai.  I.  ep  7,  v.  46.-«£6sa 
V.  H.  6,  c.  20. 

TARicHJBim,  a  forti^  town  of  Jndea  Ck. 

ad  iJit.  12.  c.  11   ^^cveral  tosms  oa  the 

coast  of    Egypt,   bore   this  nase  fnm  Ibcv 
piekUng  fish.     HerodaL  2,  c.  IS  4rc 

Tabn^b,  a  town  mentioned  by  Homer.  iL 
6.  — ^A  fountain  of  Lydia,  near  Tamtas.  Sirah. 
A  river  of  Aquitania. 

Tarpa,  Sporius  Maetios,  a  critic  at  Robm  ii 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  irat  aiipoiated  wi& 
four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  Io  eia- 
mine  the  merit  of  every  poetical  eompoaitM^ 
which  was  to  lie  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the 
Muses  In  this  office  be  acted  with  graaf  %mt- 
partittiity,  though  many  Iszed  htm  with  want 
of  candour.  All  the  pieces  AtA  svere  repr^ 
sen  ted  on  the  Roman  sta^  had  previoosij  r^ 
ceived  his  approbation,  ihrdi.  1,  Sal.  10,  v. 
38. 

Tarpbia,  the  daughter  of  Taipeina,  tte  gp- 
vernor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  pnMnised  to  opca 
the  gates  of  the  *city  to  the  Sabinca,  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  braceleu,  or,  aa  she 
eipresaed  it,  what  they  carried  on  their  left 
hands  Tatios,  the  king  of  tbe  Saliiaes,  con- 
sented, and  as  he  entered  the  galea,  la  panish 
her  perfiily.  he  threw  not  only  hts  bracelet  bat 
his  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His  followen  rmiia- 
ted  his  example,  and  Tarpeia  was  crashed  aa- 
der  the  weight  of  the  iiracelets  and  shieldt  of 
the  Sabine  army  She  was  buried  in  the  ca- 
pitol,  which  from  her  has  been  called  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  and  there  afterwarda  maaj  of  Iba 
Roman  malefactoi «  were  thrown  dova  a  deep 
precipice.  Plvt.  in  Rom—  Ovid,  Fad,  1.  t. 
261.     »4mor,  1,  el.  10,  v.   60.— iiv  I,e.l1. 

^Ptnpert  4.  el.  4 A  vestal  virgin  in  the 

reign  of  Numa. One  of  the  warlike  feaaale 

attendants  uf  Camilla,  in  the  Ratnlma  war. 
Virg.JEn   II,  v.  665. 

Tabpeia  lea,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  289,  hy 
Sp  Taqieius,  to  empow  r  all  the  mv^pamtei 
of  the  republic  to  lay  fines  on  offenders.  This 
power  belonged  before  only  to  the  camah. 
The  fioe  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep  and  Unr- 
ty  oxen. 

Sp.  Tarpbius,  the  governor  of  the  ciladd 
of  Rome,  under  Romulus.  His  deaceodaaa 
were  called  ^/ontont  and  Copttottat. 

Tarpbius  monb,  a  hill  at  Rome  aboot  68 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  from  wbes»oe  the 
Rumens  threw  down  thcir^coodemned  cnminak 
It  received  its  name  from  TarpnOj  who  wm 
buried  there,  and  is  the  same  as  the  CapaCoHar 
hill.  Lie.  6,  c  20  — Liiean.  7,  v.  758. —  Whr. 
^n  8,  V.  347  and  662. 

Tab^uinii,  now  TVrdUaa,  a  town  of  BtraEia. 
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boilt  by  TarchoD,  who  tMisted  iEnett  agftinsC 
Tanm».  Tarquinius  Priscui  was  born  or  ed- 
ucated there,  aud  be  made  it  a  Rumao  culoiiy 
wbeo  he  ascendeci  ttie  throDe.  Strab.  b. — Plitn 
S,  c.  96.— Lit?  1,  c.  34,  I.  27,  c.  4. 

Tarquimia,  a  daughter  ofl'arquinius  Pritcus, 
Wbomarried  Servius  Tullius.  VVheu  her  hus- 
band was  murtlered  by  Tarquin.us  Superbus 
•be  priratelf  conveyed  away  bis  body  by  uigbt, 
ftnd  buried  it.  Thii»  preyed  upoo  her  mind, 
and  the  foliowiog  oigbt  she  died.  Some  have 
attriboted  her  death  to  excess  of  grief,  or  suicide, 
Irbiie  others,  perhaps  more  ju8t.y,  have  suspei  t- 
ed  Tullia,  the  wife  of  young  Tarquin,  with  the 
marder A  vestal  virgin,  who,  as  some  sup- 
pose, gave  the  Roman  people  a  large  piece  of 
land,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Campus 
Martins. 

Tarquikiub  Priscus,  the  5th  king  of  Rome, 
was  SOD  of  Demaratos,  a  native  of  Greece. 
His  first  name  was  Lucnmon,  but  this  be  chang- 
ed when  by  the  advice  of  bis  wife  Tanaquil,  he 
bad  come  to  Rome.     He  called  himsell'  Lucius, 
and  assumed  the  sarname  of  Tarquinius,  be- 
cause born  in  the  town  of  Tarquinii  io  Etraria 
At  Rome  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
bis  liberality  and  engaging  manners,  that  Ancus 
Martius.  the  reigning  monarch,  nominated  him, 
at  his  death,  the  guardian  of  bis  children .     This 
was  insufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Tar- 
quiii;  the  princes  were  young,  and  an  artful 
oration  delivered  to  the  people,  immediately 
transferred  the  crown  of  the  deceased  monarch 
on  the  head  of  Luciimon.    The  people   had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice. 
Tarqoio  reigned  with  moderation  aud  populari- 
ty.    He  increased  the  number  of  the  senate, 
and  made  himself  friends  by  electing  100  new 
senators  from  the  plet>eians,    whom  he  distiii- 
guiehed  by  the  appellation  of  Patres  mtnorum 
gentium^  from  those  of  the  patrician  body,  who 
were   called  Potrea  majorum  gentium     The 
glory  of  the  Romans  arms,  which  was  supported 
with  so  much  dignity  by  the  former  monarchi, 
was  not  neglected  in  this  reign,  and   Tarquin 
showed  that  he  possessed  vigour  and  military 
prudrnce  in  the  victories  which  he  obtained 
oyer  the  united  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Sabiues, 
and  in  the  conquest  of  the  \i  nations  of  Etruria 
He  repaired,  in  the  time  of  peace,  the  n-alls  of 
the  capital;  the  public  places  were  adorned  w'ltk 
elegant  buildings  and    useful  ornaments  and 
many  centuries  after,  such  as  were  spectators  of 
the  stately  mansions  and  golden  palaces  of  Nero, 
▼iewed  with  more  admiration  and  greater  plea- 
sure, the  more  simple,  though  not  less  magni- 
ficent edifices  of  Tarquin.     He  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  capitol,  and  to  the  industry  and  the 
public  spirit  of  this  monarch  the  Romans  were 
indebted  for  their  aqueducts  and  subterraneous 
sewers,  which  supplied  the  cHy  with  fresh  and 
wholesome  water,  and  removed  all  the  filth  and 
ordure,  which  in  a  great  capital  too  often  breed 
pestilence  and  diseases.    Tarquin  was  tho  first 
who  introduced  among  the  Romans  the  custom 
to  canvass  for  offices  of  trust   and   honour;  he 
distinguished  the  monarch,  the  senators,  and 
other  inferior  magistrates,  with  particular  robes 
and  ornaments,  with  ivoi7  chain  at  speetacles*, 


and  the  hatchets  carried  before  the  piiblie  ma- 
gifitratett  were  by  his  order  surroundeu  with  bun- 
dles of  sticks,  to  strike  more  terr<H*,  aud  to  be 
viewed  with  greater  revereuce.  Tarquin  was 
assassinaied  uy  the  two  sons  of  his  predecessor, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  38  vt  which  he  had 
sat  on  the  throne,  616  years  before  Christ, 
Du^ys  Hat.  S,  c.  59— Fai.  Max.  1,  c.  4.  I. 
3.  c  2  — F/or.  1,  c.  6,  Slc  -^Uv.  1,  c.  31  — 

Virg  .ffin.  6,  v.  817 The  second  Tarquin, 

suruamcd  Superlnu,  from  his  pride  and  inso- 
lence, was  grandson  of  Tarquinius  Friscus. 
He  ascended  tne  throne  of  Rome  after  his  fa- 
tbei*-in-law  Servius  Tullius,  and  was  the  seventh 
aud  last  king  of  Rome.  He  married  Tullia, 
the  daughter  of  Tultius,  and  it  was  at  her  ii^- 
stigation  that  he  murdered  his  father-in-law, 
and  seiz**d  the  kingdom  The  crown  which  he 
had  obtained  with  violence,  he  endeavoured  te 
keep  by  a  continuation  of  tyranny.  Uftlike  bis 
royal  predecessors,  he  paid  no  regard  to  the 
decisions  of  the  senate,  or  the  approbation  of 
the  public  assemblies,  and  by  wishing  to  dis* 
regard  both,  he  incurred  the  jealousy  of  the  one, 
and  the  odium  of  the  other.  The  public  trea- 
suiy  was  soon  exhausted  by  the  continual  ex- 
travagance of  Tarquin,  and  to  silence  the  mur- 
murs of  his  subjects,  he  resolved  to  call  their 
attention  to  war.  He  was  successful  in  his 
military  operations;  the  neighbouring  cities  sul^ 
mitted;  but  while  the  siege  of  Ardea  was  con- 
tinued, the  wantonness  of  the  son  of  Tarquin  at 
Rome  for  ever  stopped  the  progress  of  his  arms; 
and  the  Romans,  whom  a  series  of  barbarity 
and  oppression  had  hitherto  provoked,  no  soon- 
er saw  the  virtuous  Lucretia  stab  berst  If,  not  to 
survive  the  loss  of  her  honour,  [Vid  Lucretia] 
than  the  whole  city  and  camp  arose  with  indig- 
nation against  the  monarch.  The  gates  of 
Rome  were  shut  against  him,  and  Tarquin  was 
fur  evtr  banished  from  bis  throne,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  244.  Unable  to  find  support  from 
even  one  of  his  suDjects,  Tarquin  retired 
among  the  fitrurians,  who  attempted  in  vain  to 
replace  him  on  his '  throne-  The  republican 
guvernmeut  was  established  at  Rome,  and  all 
Italy  refui^ed  any  longer  to  support  the  cause 
of  an  exiled  monarch  against  a  nation,  who 
heard  the  name  of  Tarquin.  of  king,  aud  tyrant, 
mentioned  with  equal  horror  aud  indignation. 
Tarquin  died  in  the  90rh  year  of  his  age,  about 
14  years  after  his  expulsion  from  Rome.  He 
bail  reigned  about  25  years.  Though  Tarquin 
appeared  so  odious  among  the  Romans,  his 
reign  was  not  without  its  share  of  glory;  bis 
conquests  were  numerous;  to  beautify  the  build- 
ings and  porticos  at  Rome  was  his  wish;  and 
with  great  magnificence  and  care  he  finished 
the  capitol,  which  bis  predecessor  of  the  fame 
name  bad  begun.  He  also  bought  the  Sibyl- 
line books  wbicb  the  Romans  consulted  with 
*iuch  religious  solemnity.  [Fu{  Sibyllae.]  Ck. 
yro.  Rah  &  Tua  3,  c.  27.  ^Uv.  I,c.  46,  &c. 
— Dionjs.  Hoi  3,  c.  48,  &c— F/^r,  1,  c.  7  and 
8— P/in.  8.  c.  41.-.P/trf.~Fai.  Max.  9,  c.  11. 
— Grid.  Fast.  2,  v   687— Rty.^n.  6  v.  817. 

Eutrop. Coll-itinus,  one  of  the  relations  of 

TarquiD  the  proud,  who  mtirried  Lucretia,  [  Fsd. 
CoUatinas.]— — Sextias,  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
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•f  TarqttiB  the  proud,  rendered  himself  known 
by  n  variety  of  adventures.  When  his  father 
besieged  Gabii,  young  Tarquin  publicly  declar- 
ed that  he  was  at  variance  with  the  mooarcfa, 
and  the  report  was  the  more  easily  believed 
when  be  came  before  Gabii  with  his  body  all 
mangled  and  bloody  with  stripes.  This  was  an 
agreement  between  the  father  and  the  son,  and 
Tarquin  had  no  sooner  declared  that  this  pro- 
ceeded from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  his 
father,  than  the  people  of  Gabii  entrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  their  armies,  fully  con- 
▼inced  that  Rome  could  never  have  a  more  in- 
veterate enemy.  When  be  had  thus  succeeded, 
he  despatched  a  private  messenger  to  his  father, 
but  the  mooa^h  gave  no  answer  to  be  returned 
to  his  son.  Sextias  inquired  more  particularly 
about  his  father,  and  when  he  heard  from  the 
messenger  that  when  die  message  was  delivei^ 
ed,  Tarquin  cot  off  with  a  stick  the  tallest 
poppies  in  his  garden,  the  son  followed  the  ex- 
ample, by  putting  to  death  the  most  noble  and 
powerful  citizens  of  Gabii.  The  town  soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  violence 
which  some  time  after  Tarquinius  offered  to 
Lucretia,  was  the  cause  of  his  father's  exile, 
ind  the  total  expulsion  of  his  family  from 
Borne.  [Vid.  Lucretia.]  Sextias  was  at  last 
killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  battle  during  the 
war  which  the  Latins  sustained  against  Rome 
in  the  attempt  of  re-establishing  the  Tarquins 
en  their  throoe.  (hid.  Fast. — lAv. A  Ro- 
man senator  who  was  accessary  to  Gatiline^s 
conspiracy. 

Tarquitius  Grescbns,  a  centurion  under 
Cs^sennius  Psetus.  Toetf.  J§,  16,  c.  11.— 
Priscus,  an  officer  in  Africa,  who  accused  the 
proconsul,  &c.    Id.  12,  c.  69, 1   14,  c.  46. 

Tabqditus,  a  son  of  Fauous  and  Dryope, 
who  assisted  Turous  against  £neas.  He  was 
killed  by  .flSneas.     Virg,  Mi,  10,  t.  660. 

T  iRRAGiKA,  a  town  of  the  Volsei  in  Latium, 
between  Rome  and  Neapolis.  It  was  also  called 
Anxnr  because  the  infant  Jupiter  was  worship- 
ped there  under  that  name,  which  signifies 
beardless.  lAv.  4,  c.  29.— Sfra6. 6 — Mela,  2, 
C  4. — fVsius  de  V.sig. 

TarrIco,  now  Tarragotut,  a  city  o^  Spain, 
litoate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
founded  by  the  two  Scipios,  who  planted  a  Ro- 
man colony  there.  The  province  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  was  called  Tarraconensis,  and 
was  famous  for  its  wines.  Hispania  Tarraeo- 
iiffvnf,  which  was  also  called  by  the  Romans 
Hispania  CUeriort  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  and  the  sea  of  the  Canta- 
bra  on  the  north,  and  Lusitaoia  and  Baetica  on 
the  south.  MarHaL  10,  ep.  104, 1,  IS,  ep.  118. 
•^Mela,  2,  c.  6— 5iZ.  8,  v.  S«9, 1.  15,  v.  17*7. 

Tarbutius.     Vid.  Acca  Laurentia. 

Tarsa,  a  Thracian,  who  rebelled  under  Ti- 
berius, &e.     TacU.  Ann.  4,  c.  60 

Tarsius,  a  river  of  Troas.    Strab. 

Tarsus,  now  Taremo,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on 
Ae  Cydnns,  founded  bj  Triptolemus  and  a  co- 
lony of  Argives,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Sardana- 
palus,  or  by  -Perseus.  Tarsus  was  celebrated 
Ibr  the  great  men  it  produoed.    It  was  once  the 


rival  of  Alexandria  tnd  Adtena  in  litttttare  mi 
the  stady  of  the  polite  arts.  The  people  of  Ts^ 
sns  wished  to  ingratiate  themaelves  into  die  fi> 
vour  of  J.  Csesar  by  giving  the  name  sf  JuAf 
polls  to  their  city,  bat  It  was  aooo  lost  Isimn. 
3,  T.  225.— JITc/a,  1,  c  13. — Sfr^.  14. 

TartIrds,  (pi.  a,  ornn,)  one  of  ihsrcgisBs 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  tke  aacatsii,  the 
most  impious  and  goOty  wmmg  maaloBi  «iie 
punished.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  bnscs 
wall,  and  its  entrance  was  coaliBnaJly  bkUa 
from  the  sight  by  a  cRmkI  of  darknem,  which  ii 
represented  three  times  aiore  f^oony  thsa  ik 
obscurest  night,  Aooordiog  to  Uesiod  it  «ss  i 
separate  prison,  at  a  greater  dialance  from  As 
earth  than  (he  earth  is  irom  the  heavens.  ViP' 
ril  says,  that  it  was  surroonded  by  three  inpea> 
Arable  walls,  and  by  the  impetnoas  and  hom- 
ing streams  of  the  river  Pblegetfaoa.  The  en- 
trance is  by  a  large  and  lofly  tower,  whose  g^tei 
are  supported  by  columns  of  adainaBt,  vbick 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  open,  la  Tariarss, 
accdrdini;  to  Virgil,  were  panidied  sach  ai  had 
been  disobedient  to  their  paitaCs,  traitBrs,  sdsl- 
terers,  faithless  ministers,  and  such  as  had  m- 
dertaken  unjust  and  cruel  wan,  or  had  birtrajFei 
their  friends  for  the  sake  of  moMj.  If  was  also 
the  place  where  Ixioo,  Trtfas,  die  Daoaidet, 
Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  &c.  werepsnisbed,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid.  Heaped.  Tkug.  v.  720.— SO.  15, 
V.   691.— Fny.  JBn,  6— Hmner.  Od.  U.— 

Omd,  Met.  4,  ihb.  IS. ^A  saall  river offlta- 

ly,  near  Verona.     Tacit.  H  S,  e.  9. 

Tartessus,  a  town  in  Spain  near  theeth 
lumns  of  Hercules,  on  the  Meditenaoeaa.— 
Some  suppose  that  it  wasaAerwardscalkd  Csr- 
Uit^  and  it  was  better  known  by  the  asne  of 
Godes,  when  Hercules  had  set  op  bis  csloBasm 
the  extremity  of  Spain  and  Africa.  There  n 
also  a  town  called  Tartessos,  in  a  saaH  island 
formed  by  a  river  of  the  same  same,  near  Gades 
in  Iberia.  Tattessus  has  been  called  thtwsst 
distant  town  in  the  extremities  of  Spam,  by  the 
Romans,  as  also  the  palace  where  the  poets  im- 
agined the  sun  onhamesaed  his  tired  hones. 
SU.  S,  V.  399  and  411, 1.  10,  t.  5S8.— JIfds,  S, 
c.  6.— PoiM.  6,  c.  19.— Ovid.  JUet  14,  v.  416. 
— Sfra6.  S. 

Taroana,  a  town  of  Gaol,  bow  T^maeaiA 
Artois. 

'  L.  Taruntius  Spurina,  a  natbcmatioaa 
who  flourished  61  years  B.  C.  CSc  od  IKs.  S, 
c.  47. 

Tarus,  a  river  of  Gaul  falling  into  Oe  Pe. 

Tarusatbs,  a  people  of  Ganl,  now  Twnm 
Ca$.  G  8,  c.  2i  and  27. 

Taruscom,  a  town  of  Gaid. 

Tarvisium,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  TVmso,  is 
the  Venetian  states. 

Tasobtius  Cornutub,  a  prince  of  Gari,  si* 
sassinated  in  the  im  of  Csesar.  Ccs.  B.  6.  $» 
C.26. 

Tatiait,  one  of  the  Greek  fiidiers,  A.  D.  17t 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Wm^. 
8vo.  Oxon.  1700. 

Tatibnses,  a  name  given  to  one  of  Ifacftiha 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  in  homamd 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines.  The  Teiic«ei. 
who  were  partly  die  ancient  anbjects  of  the  kii? 
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•f  the  Stbiaes,  li?ed  on  mount  Capitolimu  and 
Quirinalit. 

Tativs,  (Titus)  king  of  Cures  among  the  S*- 
biaef ,  made  war  against  the  Romans  after  the 
rspe  of  the  Sabines.  The  gates  of  the  city  were 
1)e(rayed  into  bis  hands  by  Tarpeia,  ani*  the  ar- 
my of  the  Sabines  ad  fenced  as  far  as  the  Ro- 
man forum,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought. 
The  cries  of  the  Sabine  rirgins  at  last  stopt  the 
fury  of  the  combatants,  and  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  two  nations.  Tatius  con- 
seDted  to  leave  his  ancient  possessions,  and  with 
his  subjects  of  Cures  to  come  and  live  in  Rome, 
which,  as  stipulated,  was  permitted  still  to  beat 
the  name  of  its  founder,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
adopted  the  name  of  Quirites  in  compliment  to 
the  new  citizens.  After  he  had  for  six  years 
shared  the  royal  authority  with  Romulus,  in  the 

ratcst  union,  he  was  murdered  at  Laouvium. 
C.  742,  for  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Laurentes.  This  was  done  by  order 
of  his  royal  colleague,  according  to  some  au- 
thors. lAv.  1,  c.  10,  &c.— /'/ta.  in  JRom,— 
Cui.  pro  Baft.— Ovtd.  Met.  14,  v.  804.— Hor. 
I,  c.  1. 

Tatta,  a  large  lake  of  Phrygia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Pisidia. 
Tavola,  a  riTcr  of  Corsica. 
Taua,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt 
Taolantii,  a  people  of  lllyricuoi  on  the  Adri- 
atic.    JAv.  46,  c  26.     Lwum.  6,  v   16. 

Taunts,  a  mountaia  in  Germany,  now  Hey- 
rich  or  Hoehe,  opposite  Mentz.  TatU.  1,  Jinn. 
C   56 

TauraniAi  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  country  of 
the  Brutij. 

Taurantss,  a  people  of  Armenia,  between 
Artaxata  and  Tigranoceria.  Tacit,  .^nn.  14, 
c.  24. 

Taom,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who 
inhabited  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  sacrificed 
all  strangers  to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  god- 
dess, which  they  believed  to  have  fallen  down 
from  heaven,  was  carried  away  to  Sparta  by 
Ipfaigenia  and  Orestes.  Strab,  12. — Herodot. 
4,  c.  99,  ^.—MeUi,  2.  c  1.— Paii5.  S,  c.  16. 
— Eurip.  fyhig. — Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  2,  v. 
80.— St/.  14,  V.  260.— Jw.  16,  ▼.  116. 

TadrTca  Chbrsonesus,  a  lar;»e  peninsula  of 
Europe,  at  the  south-west  of  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
now  called  ttie  Crimea.  It  is  joined  by  an  isth- 
mus to  Scythia,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus,  the  Euzine  sea,  and  the  Palus 
Mseotis.  The  inhabitants,  called  Tourt,  were 
a  oarage  and  uncivilized  nation.  Strsb.  4* — 
PUn   4,  c.  W.     [Vid  Tauri] 

TAuaYcA,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she 
firaa  wrorsbipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tanrica 
Chersonesus. 

TaurIni,  the  inhabitants  of  Tanrinum,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  called  TWin,  in 
Piedmont.     S«.  S,  v  646  —Plin.  S,  c  17. 

TAimisGi,  a  people  of  Mysia.    Strab.  7. 

Of  Noricum,  among  the  Alps.    Id.  4. 
Tauriscus,  a  sculptor.     [Vid.  Apollonias.] 
Tavrivm,  a  town  of  the  Peloponnesus.    Po- 
yb. 

Tauromiwivm,  a  town  of  Sicily,  between 
!tf  easana  and  Catania,  built  by  the  Zandeans, 


Sicilians,  and  Hybleans,  in  tiie  age  of  Diony- 
aius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes 
which  they  produced,  and  they  surpassed  almost 
the  whole  world  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
their  prospects.  There  is  a  small  river  near  it 
called  Tauromifiiiu.    Dtod.  16. 

Taurus,  the  largest  mountain  of  Aiia,  as  to 
extent.  One  of  iu  extremities  is  in  Caria,  and 
it  extends  not  only  as  far  as  the  most  eastern 
extremities  of  Asia,  but  it  also  branches  in  se- 
veral parts,  and  runs  far  into  the  north.  Mount 
Taurus  was  known  by  several  names,  particu- 
larly in  different  countries.  In  Cilicia,  where 
it  reaches  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  it  was  called 
Taurus.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  ^moniu 
from  the  bay  of  Issas  as  far  as  the  Euphrates; 
of  AniUwanu  from  the  western  boundaries  of 
Cilicia  up  to  Armenia;  of  Jtfonlss  JIfa/iefiiin  the 
country  of  the  Leocosynans;  of  Mom  Mosehieut 
at  the  sooth  of  the  river  Phasis;  of  •^moratite 
at  the  north  of  the  Phasis;  of  Caucasus  between 
the  Uyrcanian  and  Euxine  seas;  of  HyreanU 
MonUs  near  Hyrcania;  of  bnaus  in  the  more 
eastern  parts  of  Asia.  The  word  Taurus  was 
more  properly  confined  to  the  mountains  which 
separate  Phrygia  and  Pampfaylia  from  Cilicia. 
The  several  passes  which  were  opened  in  the 
mountain  were  called  Py/tr,  and  hence  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  ancient  authors  of  the  Ai^ 
meoian  Pyl«,  Cilician  Pylse,  &c.    AV/a,  1,  c. 

16,  I.  S,  c.  7  and  8.— P/in.  6,  c.  27. A 

mountain  in  Germany.  Taeit.  Ann  6,  c.  41. 
Of  Sicily. Titus  Stalilius,  a  consul  dis- 
tinguished by  his  intimacy  with  Augustus,  at 
well  as  by  a  theatre  which  he  built,  and  the  tri- 
umph he  obtained  after  a  prosperous  campaign 
in  Africa.  He  was  made  prefect  of  Italy  by  his 
imperial  friend. A  pro-consul  of  Africa,  ac- 
cused by  Agrippina,  who  wished  him  to  be  con 
demned,  that  she  might  become  mistress  of  his 

gardens.    Taeit.  Jinn.  12,  e  69 An  officer 

of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  He  had  an  amour  with 
Pasipbae,  whence  arose  the  fable  of  the  Mino- 
taur, from  the  son,  who  was  born  some  time  af- 
ter. [Vid.  Minotaurus.]  Taurus  was  van- 
quished by  Theseus,  in  the  games  which  Minos 
exhibited  in  Crete.     Plui.  in  Thes. 

Taxila,  (n/ur.)  a  large  country  in  India,  be- 
tween the  Inaos  and  the  Hydaspes.     Slrab.  16. 

TaxIlvs,  or  Taxilxs,  a  king  of  Taxiia,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander,  called  also  Omphis.  He 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  rewarded  him 
with  great  liberality.  Diod.  17— P/trf.  in  Jilex. 

—JSUian.  V.  H.  6,  c  6.— C«rl.  8,  c.  14 

A  general  of  Mithridates,  ykj^o  assisted  Arche- 
laus  against  the  Romans  in  Greece  He  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  Munena,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Sylla. 

Taximaquilus,  a  king  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain  when  Caesar  invaded  it.  Cas.  5,  6. 
C.22. 

Tatgete,  orTATGETA,  a  daughter  of  A  tlus 
and  Pleione,  mother  of  Lacedemon  by  Jupiter. 
She  became  one  of  the  Pleiades,  aAer  death. 
Hygin.fab.  166  and  192.  Pma.  in  Cic.  1  and 
18. 

Tatgbtus,  or  Tatoeta,  (onim,)  a  mountain 
of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  west  of  the 
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river  Eurotas.  It  huog  over  the  city  of  Laee- 
dxuioQ,  aod  it  is  taid  that  oocc  a  purt  of  it  fell 
down  by  au  eaithquake,  and  destrujed  ibe  8ul>- 
urbft.  It  was  ou  this  mountain  tbat  the  Lace- 
demonian women  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus. Mi  la,  i,  c.  6  — PatM.  3,  c  1  .-^Strab.  8. 
— /juean.  6.  v.  52.— Fti^   G.  2,  v.  488 

T£ani:h,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  east  of  the  Liris,  called  alio  Stdtd- 
nwn^  to  be  distinguished  from  another  town  of 
the  same  nam^  at  the  west  of  Apulia,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
rights  of  citizeokbip  were  ezteoued  to  it  under 
Augustus.  Cie.  Clvem,  9  and  69,  Phil  12,  c. 
U.—Horat,  1,  ep.  1— P&n  SI,  c.  2 — lAv. 
22,  c.  27. 

Tbarub,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same 
rock  from  S8  differcDt  sources,  some  of  which 
are  hot  aod  othefs  cold.  Darius  raised  a  column 
there  when  he  marcbet^  against  the  Scythians, 
as  if  to  denote  the  stveetness  and  salubrity  of 
the  waters  of  that  river.  Herodol.  4,  c.  90.  &c. 
— P/tn.  4,  c.  11. 

TbItea,  Tbate,  pr  Teoeate,  a  town  of  La- 
tium.     SU  U.  8,  V.  622,  I.  17,  v.  467. 

Teches,  a  mountain  of  Puntus.  from  which 
thfc  10,000  Greeks  had  tirst  a  view  of  the  sea. 
Xtnoph.  ^nab.  4. 

Techmbssa,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian 
prince  calted  by  some  Tfutbras,  and  by  others 
Telcutas.  When  her  father  was  killed  in  war 
by  Ajaz,  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  ptopi-r^y  of  the  conqueror,  and  by 
him  she  had  a  son  called  Eur^saees.  Sopho- 
cles, in  one  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Tech- 
messa  as  moving  her  husband  to  pity  by  her 
tears  and  enirtaties,  when  be  wished  to  stab 
him«ieir  Horat.  2.  OtJ.  1,  v.  6  ^Uidy$  Orel. 
—  Vo;>Aoef.  in  ^Ijac. 

Tbcmon.  a  town  of  Epirus.     Lin.  45,  c.  26. 

Tecnatis,  a  king  of  Egypt. 

Tectamus,  son  of  Djius,  grandson  of  Hel- 
len,  the  son  of  Deucalum,  went  to  Crete  with 
the  ^tolians  and  Pelasgians,  and  reigned  there. 
He  had  a  son  called  Asterius,  by  the  daughter 
of  Cretheus. 

TectosIges,  or  TectosXgje,  a  people  of 
Gaiiia  Narooiiensis,  whose  capital  was  the  mo- 
dern Toulouse.  They  received  the  name  of 
Tectosagoe  quod  sagis  trgerentur.  Some  of  them 
passed  into  Germany,  where  they  settled  near 
the  liercynian  forest,  and  another  colony  pass- 
ed into  Asia,  where  they  conquered  Pbrygia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  Tectosagte 
were  among  those  Gauls  who  pillaged  Rome 
under  Brenniis,  and  who  attempted  some  time 
after  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
At  their  return  home  from  Greece  they  were 
Tisited  by  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop  it, 
to  throw  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and  plun- 
der they  had  obtained  in  their  distant  excur- 
sions. CoK.  Bell  G.  6,  c.  2S.^Strab.  4  ^Cie. 
it  J^'at.  D.  3  --Uv.  38,  c.  16.— Flor.  2,  c.  11. 
'-^yuiin  32. 

Tecum,  a  river  of  Gaul  falling  from  the  Py- 
renees into  the  Mediterranean.  ^ 

Tbdanius,  a  river  of  Liburnia.  Plin.  3,  c. 
21. 

T£aEA,  or  Tbo.ba,  now  Jtfofciia,  a  town  of 


Areadia  in  the  Pelopoooefm,  fbondcd  byTt-^ 
Ideates  a  son  of  Lycaon,  or,  afscording  too&en, 
by  Altu«.  The  gigantic  booes  of  Orestes  vfCR 
found  buried  there  aod  removed  to  Sparta. 
Apollo  and  Pan  were  wot^bipped  &ere,  a^ 
there  also  Ceres,  Proserpine,  andVeasi,  W 
each  a  temple.  The  intiabiCaots  wen  tailed 
Tegeates;  and  the  epithet  T^»em  is  pvca  to 
AtalauU,  as  a  native  of  the  place.  Onl  Md. 
8,  fab.  7  Fast  6,  v.  53 1. —  Foy. .«».  3, t. 
293.— 8tra6  S.—Pam.  8,  c  45,  &c 


Tegola,  p.  Licin.  a  comic  poet  i 

ed  B.  C.  198. 

Tegtra,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where  A|iQlk 
Tegipaus  was  worshipped      Tliere  was  a  bat- 
tle lought  there  between  the  Thebaas  aod  the 
Pelopounesians. 
Teios.     Vid.  TeoB. 

Teium,  a  town  of  Faphlagooit  en  the  Eox- 
loe  sea. 
Tela,  a  town  of  Spain. 
TelXmon,  a  king  of  tbe  island  of  SaluBii, 
son  of  ^acus  aod  Eodeia.  He  was  brother  to 
Peleus,  and  father  to  Teocer  and  Ajai,  who 
on  that  account  is  oAeo  called  Teiamo»hisJ^o$, 
He  fled  from  Megara,  his  nadre  covniry,  after 
he  had  accidentally  murdered  bis  bracber  Pho- 
cus  ill  playing  with  tbe  qooit,  aod  he  sailed  to 
the  isluiid  of  Saiamis,  where  he  soon  aAer  mar- 
ried Glauce,  the  daughter  of  Cjcbiea%.  the  king 
of  tbe  place.  At  the  death  of  hit  father-in-law, 
who  had  no  male  issue,  Telamon  became  king 
of  Salauiis.  He  accompanied  Jason  in  his  ex- 
pediliou  to  Colchis,  and  was  arro-betfer  to  Hei^ 
cuies,  when  that  hero  took  Laooiedoo  prisAoer, 
and  destroyed  Troy.  Telamun  was  renarded 
by  Hercules  fur  bis  services  with  the  hand  of 
Hcsione,  ivhom  the  conqaeror  had  obuioed 
among  tbe  spoils  of  Troy,  and  wiih  her  he  re- 
turned to  Greece.  He  also  married  Peribcca, 
who  u  some  call  Eriboea  Ovid  Jlet.  IS,  v. 
151.— SopAoc/.  in  .ij  ^Pindar,  hfkm.  6.— 
Sial.  Tkeb    6.^.ipnUod.    1,  2,  Sic-^Pna  ca 

Cor  — //tj^n.  fab.  97,  &c. ^A  sea-poit  town 

of  Etruria.     Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Telamoniades,  a  patronymic  givea  to  die 
descendants  of  Telamon. 

Telchines,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  Tliey  wtn  the 
inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and  accordiag  & 
Diodorus.  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  Th^ 
were  the  first  who  raised  statnes  to  the  gmk 
They  had  the  power  of  changing  Uiemsdvei 
into  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  and  aecard- 
ing  to  Ovid  they  could  poison  and  fascinate  s3 
objects  with  their  eyes,  and  caoae  raio  and  ba^ 
tu  fall  at  pleasure.  The  Teichiniana  insalttd 
Venus,  for  which  the  goddess  inspired  dicn 
with  a  sudden  fury,  so  that  they  connasttcd  cto 
grossest  crimes,  and  offered  violence  era  s 
their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  them  st 
by  a  deluge.  Diod.—Ovid,  Met  7,  r.  S65,  U 
TblcbTnia,  a  surname  of  Minerva  at  Tea- 
messa  in  Boeotia,  where  she  bad  a  teopfe- 
Potts.  9,  G.  19.— — Also  a  sttraame  of  Jvmk 
Rhodes,  where  she  had  a  statue  at  lalyias  nis- 

ed  by  the  Telchioians,  who  settled  tbeie-- 

Alio  an  ancient  namf  of  Crete,  aa  Ifce  fi^e 
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item  whttee  llie  Telchincs  of  Bhodes  were 
Oetceoded.    Sua.  6,  8ylp,  6,  t.  47. 

TiLCBunut,  a  simeme  of  Apollo  among  the 
Rbodiaiit.     Diod.  6. 

Tblchis,  a  bod  of  CuroM  the  sob  of  JEgia- 
leui.    He  wai  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Pe- 
lopoDoesas. 
Tblba,  a  snrDame  of  Jaoo  in  BoBotia. 
Telbboas,  a  SOD  of  Izion  and  the  cloud. 

Ond,  Met   11. A  son  of  Lycaon     .^poUod. 

Tbleboa,  or  Tblbbobs,  a  people  of  ^«lolia, 
called  also  Tapkutns;  some  of  whom  left  their 
native  coaouy,  and  settled  io  the  island  of 
Capne.  r%rg.  JEn.  1,  v.  7U.  [Vid.  Taphiw.] 
Tdlbboidbs,  islands  opposite  Leucadia.  Plm 
4,  c.  12. 

TblSclbs,  or  TsLicLUS,  a  LacedsBmonlan 
king,  of  (be  family  of  the  Aiidse,  who  reigned 
40jear8,  B.  C  813.     Herodot.  7,  c    206.— 

Paus.  3,  c    8. A  philosopher,  disciple  of 

Lacidas  B.  C.  214. A  Milesian. 

Tbleclidbs,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  i-'erirles,  one  of  whose  plays  called  ibe 
Amphictyoni,  is  mentioned  by  ancieot  authors. 

Plvt.  in  JTieid JBtthm,  8. 

TELJodNus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
bom  ID  the  island  of  .ffissa,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. Wheo  arrived  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
he  went  to  Ithaca  to  make  himself  known  to 
bis  father,  bat  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  being  destitute  of  provisions  he  plunderea 
aome  of  the  inhabitimts  of  the  island.  Ulysses 
and  Telemachus  came  to  defend  the  property 
of  their  subjects  against  this  unknown  invader; 
a  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  bis  father 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  according  to 
H.gious  he  carried  thither  his  father^s  body, 
where  it  was  buried  Telemachus  and  Pene- 
lope also  accompanied  biro  in  bis  return,  and 
Boon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  and  I'ehe- 
lope  were  celebrated  by  order  of  Minerva. 
Penelope  had  by  Tuiegonus  a  son  called  Italus, 
who  gave  bis  name  to  Italy.  Telegonus  found- 
ed Tusculum  and  Ti'ier  or  Praeneste,  in  Italy, 
anil  according  to  some  be  left  one  danghter, 
called  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  patrician  family 
of  the  Mamilii  at  Rome  were  descended.  Ho- 
rat.  3,  od.  29,  V  S.-^Omd.  Faai.  3  and  4. 
Trisl,    1,  el    1 — Plui.  in  Par.^Hygin   fab. 

127  — Diod.  7 A  son  of  Proteus  killed  by 

Hercules.    Jipollod. A  king  of  Egypt  who 

married  Io  after  she  had  been  restored  to  her 
original  form  by  Jupiter,     id. 

T£i.£MicHU8,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Pene- 
lope. He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  bis  father 
went  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan 
war.  At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war,  Te- 
lemachus, anxious  to  see  his  father,  went  to 
seek  him,  and  as  the  place  of  his  residence^  and 
the  cause  of  his  long  absence  were  then  ud- 
knoWD,  he  visited  the  court  of  Menelaus  and 
Nestor  to  obtain  information.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Ithaca,  where  the  suitors  of  his  mo- 
ther Penelope  had  conspired  to  murder  him, 
but  he  avoided  their  snares,  and  by  means  of 
Minerva,  he  discovered  his  father,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  island  two  days  before  him,  and 
was  tbea  in  the  hoaie  of  Eumsos.    With  this 


fhithfal  temnt  and  Ulyves,  Telemachus  ooar 
certed  how  to  deliver  his  mother  from  the  iwr 
portunities  of  her  suitors,  and  it  was  efferted 
with  success.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
Telemachus  went  to  the  island  of  iEara,  where 
be  married  Circe,  or  according  to  others  CaNsi- 
phone,  the  daughter  of  Circe,  by  whom  be  had 
a  son  called  Latinos.  He  some  lime  after  bad 
the  misfortune  to  kilt  his  mother>in-law  Circe, 
and  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  founded  Clusium. 
Telemachus  was  accompanied  in  hi!*  visit  to 
Nestor  and  Menelaus,  by  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
under  the  form  of  Mentor.  It  is  said,  that  when 
a  child,  Telemachus  fell  into  the  se»,  and  that 
a  dolphin  brought  him  safe  to  shore,  aAn  he 
had  remained  some  time  under  water-  From 
this  circumstance  Ulysses  had  the  figure  of  a 
dolphin  engraved  on  the  seal  which  he  wore  on 
his  ring.  Hygin.  fab.  95  and  126  — Orid.  ife- 
rotd.  1,  V.  98.— Horar.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  41. — //o- 
mer.  Od  2,  &c, — Lycopkr.  in  Cass 

Tbl£mus,  a  Cyclops  who  was  acqoaioted 
with  futurity.  He  foretold  to  Polypbeinus  all 
the  evils  which  he  some  time  after  suffered 
from  Ulysses.     Ovid.  Mei   13,  v.  771. 

Telbpuassa,  the  mother  of  Caomus,  Phoe- 
nix, and  Cilix,  by  Agenor.  She  died  in  Thrace, 
as  she  was  seeking  her  daughter  Europe,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away.  JpoUod.  3,  c.  1  and 
4. 

Ti£Li£pHus,  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Attge,  the  daughter  of  Aleos  He  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  born  on  mount  Parthenius,  but 
his  life  was  preserved  by  a  goat,  an*1  by  some 
shepherds.  According  to  Apollodorus,  be  was 
exposed,  not  od  a  mountain,  but  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  at  Tegca,  or  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion mentioned  by  l^ausanias,  he  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  with  his  mother,  by  the 
cruelty  of  A  lens,  and  carried  by.  the  winds  to 
the  month  of  the  Caycus,  where  he  was  found 
liy  Teuthras.  king  of  the  country,  who  married, 
or  rather  adopted  as  bis  daughter,  Auge,  and 
educated  her  son.  Some,  however,  suppose 
that  \o2e  fled  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger 
of  her  rather  on  account  of  her  amour  with 
Hercules.  Yet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave 
her  to  Naupli»s  to  be  severely  punisl.ed  for  her 
incontinence,  and  that  Nauplius,  unwilling  to 
injure  her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Bi- 
tbynia.  by  whom  she  was  adopted.  Telepbns, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinions,  was  ' 
ignorant  of  his  origin,  and  be  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle  if  he  wished  to  know  his  parents,  to 
go  to  Mysia.  Obedient  to  this  injunction,  he 
came  to  Mysia,  where  Teuthras  offered  him  bia 
crown  and  bis  adopted  daughter  Auge  in  mar- 
riage, if  he  would  deliver  his  country  from  the 
hostilities  of  Idas,  the  son  of  Aphnreus.  Tele- 
phus  readily  compliei^  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Mysiaos  he  soon  routed  the  enemy  and  received 
the  promised  reward.  As  he  was  going  to  unite 
himself  to  Auge,  the  sodden  appearance  of  an 
enormous  serpent  separated  the  two  lovers; 
Ange  implored  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  and 
was  soon  informed  by  the  god  that  Telephus 
was  her  own  son.  When  this  wan  known,  the 
nuptials  were  not  ctUbr'^iC'l,  am'  TdcpbusRoroe 
lime  after  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  king 

4v 
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Mam.  Ai  one  of  the  tooi  of  the  Trojui  mth 
sarch,  Telephtit  prepared  to  artist  Priam  agaiatt 
the  Greeks,  aad  with  heroic  valour  he  attacked 
them  when  they  had  landed  on  his  coast.  The 
carnage  was  great,  and  Telephns  was  victori- 
ous, had  not  Bacchus,  who  protected  the  Greeks, 
•nddenlj  raised  a  vine  from  the  earth,  which 
entangled  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  him 
flat  on  the  ground.  Achilles  immediately  rush- 
ed opon  him,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that 
he  was  carried  away  from  the  battle.  The 
wound  was  mortal,  and  Telepbns  was  informed 
by  the  oracle,  that  be  alone  who  had  inflicted 
it,  could  totally  core  it  Upon  this,  applications 
were  made  to  Achilles,  but  in  vain;  the  hero 
observed  that  be  was  no  physician,  till  Ulysses, 
who  knew  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules, 
and  who  wished  to  make  Telephus  the  friend  of 
the  Greeks,  penuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  di- 
rections of  the  oracle.  Achilles  consented,  and 
as  the  weapon  whi«^  had  given  the  wound  could 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped  the  rust  from 
flie  point  of  his  spear,  and  by  applying  it  to  the 
sore,  eave  it  immediate  relief.  It  is  said  that 
Telephus  showed  himself  so  grateful  to  the 
Greeks,  that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  fought  with  them  against  his  fhtheiw 
in-law.  Hjfgin,  fab.  101. — Pmu  8,  c.  48. — 
JlpoUod.  2,  c.  7,  hc^-JElitm,  V.  H,  12,  c.  42. 
-^ihod.  4.— OvM.  Fast.  1,  el.  1,  &c.— PAOoifr. 
her. — Plin. A  friend  of  Horace,  remark- 
able for  his  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  his  per> 
son.  He  was  the  favourite  of  Lydia,  the  mis- 
tress of  Horace,  &c.    Horol.  1,  od.  12,  1.  4, 

od.  U,  v.  21. A  slave  who  conspired  against 

Auguatus.  Swtm,  in  Jlvg. L.  Verus  wrote 

a  book  on  the  rhetoric  of  Homer,  u  also  a  com- 
parison of  that  poet  with  Plato,  and  other  trea- 
tises, all  lost. 

Tklbsia,  a  town  of  Campaniai  taken  by  An- 
nibal.     Liv.  21,  c.  13, 1.  24,  c  20. 

Telbsiclbs,  a  Parian,  father  to  the  poet  Ar- 
ch! lochus,  by  a  slave  called  Enippo.  JEImh.  V. 
H.  10,  c.  18. 

Tblbsilla,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Argos,  who 
bravely  defended  her  country  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  seige. 
A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  in  the  temple 
of  Venus.    Pout,  2,  c.  20. 

Tblbsinicus,  a  Corinthian  auxiliary  at  Sy- 
racuse, &c.    Poly<en.  6. 

TblbsInus,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
joined  the  interest  of  Marios,  and  fought  against 
the  generals  of  Sylla.  He  marehed  towards 
Rome  and  defeated  Sylla  with  great  loss.  He 
was  afterwards  routed  in  a  bloody  battle,  and 
left  in  the  number  of  the  slain  after  be  had  gi- 
ven repeated  proofs  of  valoor  and  courage. 

PltU.  in  Mar.  fce A  poet  of  considerable 

merit  in  Domitian^s  reign.    Juv.  7,  v.  25. 

Tblesippus,  a  poor  man  of  Phere,  father  to 
the  tyrant  Dinias.     Polyixn.  2. 

TblbstagSras,  a  man  of  Naxos,  whose 
daughters  were  ravished  by  some  of  the  nobles 
of  the  island,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
expelled  by  the  direction  of  Lygdamis,  &c. 
Jithen.  8. 

Tblbstas,  a  son  of  Priam.    ApolUfd,  S,  c. 


If. ^Ab  athlete  of  Meaeoiia.    Pmu^  S.c 

U A  king  of  Corioth,  who  died  779  B.  C. 

Tblbstbs,  adidiyiBmbic  poet,  who  fioarisJiM 
B.  C  402. 

Tblbsto,  one  of  tfie  OocMiides.    Ba  Tkm. 

Tblbthus,  a  Bwontain  ist  Eabn. 

Tblbthvsa,  the  wife  of  Lygdm  «  Lyelas, 
a  native  of  Crete.  She  becaase  ssoAcr  sf  a 
daughter,  who  was  afterwards  chaagrt  into  a 
boy     [  Fid.  Iphis  ]     Ovid.  Mei  9,  t.  Ml. 

Tblbitrias,  a  prince  of  MacedoBia,  kt.  Jt 

Tbledtus,  the  brotfier  of  Agesilaai,  ak 
was  killed  by  the  Olynthians,  fcc 

Tblbutb,  a  surname  of  VeoBS  ameig  tk 
Egyptians.     P<«il  de  b.  if  Ot 

Tellbka,  a  town  of  LatifUDy  asw  tetrogred. 
Liv.  1,  c  S3. 

Tellbs,  a  kingof  Achaia,  aoaof  TisaBieaei. 
Paua.  7,  c.  6. 

Tbluss.  a  famons  sooflisByer  af  Elis,  ia  (k 
age  of  Xerxes.  He  was  greatly  hoaoared  is 
Phocts,  where  he  had  settled,  and  the  inhabi^ 
anU  raised  him  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apt)- 
lo,  at  Delphi.  Pans.  10,  ▼.  U^HerOd-  8,  c 
27. 

Tbixis,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  (he  After  of  Bn- 
sides. 

TBLLI7S,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  earlh, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  aiUr  Chaoa 
She  was  mother  by  Codas  of  Occaoas,  Hype- 
rion, Ceus,  Rhea,  Japctas,  Tfaeaia,  Satara, 
Phosbe,  Tetbys,  8lc.  Telivs  is'the  same  as  the 
divinity,  who  is  hononred  aader  fte  sevmi 
names  of  Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Tithn, 
Bona  Dea,  Proserpme,  kc  She  was  geacrall; 
represented  in  the  character  of  TeBes,  as  a  «»• 
man  with  many  breasts,  diateaded  wifli  ssilk,  t» 
express  the  fecundity  of  the  earlh.  She  ato 
appeared  crowned  with  tarreta,  hoUiBg  a  seep- 
tre  in  one  hand,  and  a  key  in  the  other,  white 
at  her  feet  was  lying  a  tame  lioa  wiflmat  chaiai, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  eyery  part  af  the  eahh  est 
be  made  firuitfbl  by  means  of  coltivatiaa.  Pe- 
riod. TTkeog.  V.  ISO.— Piry.  JBm.  7,  t.  137.— 

ApoUod.  1,  c.  1. A  poor  man,  whasa  Solos 

called  happier  than  Croesos,  the  ikh  aad  smlii- 
tioos  kiag  of  Lydia.  Tellas  had  the  happacsi 
to  see  a  strong  and  healthy  fhmily  of  chiidRa, 
and  at  last  to  fall  in  the  dcSTeoce  of  his  esociiy. 

Herodot.  1,  c.  SO. An  Italian  wha  is  ssi4  Is 

have  had  commerce  with  his  mares,  aad  tsbivc 
had  a  daughter  called  Hippoae,  wbo  becsac 
the  goddess  of  horses. 

Tblmbssvs,  or  Tblmissus,  a  tovm  of  Cwit. 
whose  inhabitants  were  skilled  ia  aogory  sad 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.    CSc  de  dir  i.— 

Sirab.  U.^Lh.  S7,  c  16. AnoCber  la  Lv- 

cia A  third  in  Pisidia. 

Tblo  Maetivs,  a  town  at  the  soalh  oTGsd. 
now  ToiUon. 

Tblon,  a  skilful  pilot  of  Maailia,  killed  d^ 
ring  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Csesar.     £«■«• 

S,  V.  592 A  king  of  the  Teleboae,  lahossw 

ried  Sebetbis,  by  whom  he  had  OBbalaa.     Vwf 
JEn.  7,  V.  7S4. 
T£los,  a  small  island  near  Rhodea. 
Tblphfsa,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daag^irrd 
the  Ladon,  who  gave  her  nme  la  9  tewa  ia2 
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fottitain  of  that  place.  The  vrtten  of  the  fosa- 
tain  Telpbusa  were  lo  coiji,  that  Tiresias  died 
by  drinkiDg  them.  Diod.  4 — Strab.  9.— Lyere- 
pkon,  1040. 

Tblxiopc,  one  of  the  mttses  according  to  Cie. 
de  JV.  /)  8,  c.  ftl. 
Teltb,  a  tyrant  of  Sybaris. 
Tem ATHtA,  a  mouotaio  of  Messenia.    Pout* 
4,  c.  S4. 

Twi£ni9m,  a  piece  in  Messene,  where  Te- 
meouA  was  buried. 

TKMENiTKs,  a  laroanae  of  Apollo,  which  he 
received  at  Teoienos,  a  small  place  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  was  worshipped,     Cie.  in  Verr. 
TsMiNOs,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where  Apollo, 
called  Temeoiles,  had  a  statue.     Cie.  in  Ven, 

4,  c   63 SwI.  Tth.  74. 

T  EiiiNDs,  the  son  of  Aristomachas,  was  the 
first  uf  the  lleraclidae  who  returned  to  Pelopon- 
nesus with  his  brother  Cteeiphontes  in  the  reign 
•f  Tisamenes,  king  of  Argos.  Temenos  made 
himseir  master  of  the  throne  of  Argos,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  reigning  sovereign.  Af- 
ter death  he  was  succeeded  .by  his  son-in-law 
Deiphon,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Hyrne- 
tbo,  and  this  succession  wai  in  preference  to  his 
own  son.    ApoUod.  2,  c  7.— Paw.  2,  c  18  and 

19. A  son  of  Pclasgus  who  was  entrusted 

with  the  care  of  Juno's  infancy.     Pons  8,  c  SS. 
Tembrinoa,  the  name  of  the  Pains  Maotis 
among  the  natives. 

TcsiisA,  a  town  of  Cyprus. Another  in 

Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines  of  cop- 
per, which  were  exhausted  in  the  age  of  Strabo. 
Cie,  Verr.  6,  c.  16 — Liv.  S4,  c.  86. — Homer. 

Od.  },  y.  184.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  441 Met. 

7,  T.  207 — Mela,  2,  c.  A.-^Strab.  6. 
Temnbs,  a  king  of  Sidon. 
Temnos,  a  town  of  ^olia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the'Heroius.  Hemdoi  l,c.  49.->Cu:.  FUue  18. 
Tempb,  (p/ur.)  a  valley  in  Tbessaly.  be- 
tween mount  Olympus  at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at 
the  south,  through  which  the  river  Pcneus  flows 
into  the  .£gean.  The  poets  have  described  it 
as  the  most  deligbtlul  spot  on  the  earth,  with 
eontiooally  cool  shades,  and  verdant  walks, 
which  the  warbling  of  birds  rendered  more  plea- 
lant  and  romantic,  and  which  the  gods  often 
honoured  with  their  presence.  Tempo  extended 
about  five  miles  in  length,  but  varied  in  the  di- 
mensions of  its  breadth,  so  as  to  be  in  some  pla- 
ces scarce  one  acre  and  a  half  wide.  All  val- 
leys that  are  pleasant,  either  for  their  situation 
or  the  mildness  of  their  climate,  are  called 
Tempt  by  the  poeU.  Strab.  9.— Jtfeia,  2,  c  8. 
— OukI.  4.— Diony*.  Peritg.  219.— ^£<tan.  F. 
H.  3,  c.  l.-.P2iil.  de  Mw.^Vtrg.  G  2,  t. 
469.— Oviil.  Met.  1,  ▼.  669 

Tenchtbbri,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  fre- 
quently changed  the  place  of  their  habitation. 
7act<.  ^iMi.  13,  c.  66.     H.  4,  c.  21. 

Tbndbba,  a  town  of  Caria.    lAv.  33.  c  18. 

Tbnba,  a  part  of  Corinth.    Jtfela,  2,  c.  S. 

Tem2dia  sEcimis.     Vid.  Tones. 

T^Nioos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 

iEgeao  sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 

aboat  12  miles  from  Sigxnm,  and  66  miles 

north  from  Lesbos,   it  was  anciently  called  Levr 

copArys,  till  Tenet,  the  wo  of  CycnaS|  settled 


there  an4  built  a  town,  which  he  called  Tene- 
do«,  from  which  the  whole  island  received  its 
name.  It  became  famous  during  the  Trojan  war, 
as  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks  concealed  them- 
selves the  more  effectually  to  make  the  Trojans 
believe  that  they  were  returned  home,  without 
finishing  the  si3ge.  Homer.  Od  3,  v.  69. — 
Oiod,  6.— Sira*  13.— Firg.  M^.  2,  v.  21.— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  640,  1.  12,  v.  109.— Jtfefa,  2, 
c.  7. 

Tek£rus,  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  received 
froin  his  father  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Pntu. 
9,  c   10. 

Tevbs,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proclea.  He 
was  exposed  on  (he  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
by  his  father,  who  credulously  believed  his  wife 
Philooome,  who  had  fallen  in  luvewith  Cycnus, 
and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
wh4>n  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion.  Tones 
arrived  safe  in  Leocophrys,  which  he  called  Te- 
ncdos,  and  of  which  he  became  the  sovereign. 
Some  time  after,  Cycnus  discovered  the  guilt  of 
his  wife  Philonome,  and  as  he  wished  to  be  re- 
conciled to  his  son  whom  he  had  so  grossly  injur- 
ed, he  went  to  Teoedos.  But  when  he  had 
tied  his  ship  to  the  shore ,  Tenes  cut  off  the  cable 
with  a  hatchet,  and  suffered  his  father's  ship  to 
be  tossed  about  by  the  sea.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  hatchet  of  Tenes  is  become  proverb- 
ial to  intimate  a  resentment  that  cannot  be  paci- 
fied. Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  proverb 
arose  from  the  severity  or  a  law  made  by  a 
king  of  Tenedos  against  adultery,  by  which  the 
guilty  were  both  put  to  death  by  a  hatchet.  The 
hatchet  of  Tenes  was  carefully  preserved  at  Te- 
nedos, and  aAerwards  deposited  by  Periclytos 
son  of  Eutymachus  in  the  temple  of  Del|»hi, 
where  it  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausanias. 
Tenes,  as  some  suppose,  was  killed  by  Achilles, 
al  he  defended  hid  country  against  the  Greeks, 
and  he  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
His  statue  at  Tenedos  was  carried  away  by  Ver- 
res.  Strab.  13. — Poiw.  10,  c.  14. A  gene- 
ral of  3000  mercenary  Greeks  sent  by  the  Egyp- 
tians to  assist  the  Phoenicians.    Diod.  16. 

T£nesis,  a  part  of  Ethiopia.     Strab. 

Tennes,  a  king  of  Sidon,  who  when  his  conn- 
try  was  besieged  by  the  Persians,  burnt  himself 
and  the  city  together,  B.  C.  361. 

Tbnnum,  a  town  of  folia. 

Tenos,  a  small  island  in  the  fgean,  near 
Andros,  called  Ophvassa,  and  also  Hydrussa, 
from  the  number  of  its  fountains,  it  was  very 
mountainous,  but  it  produced  excellent  wines, 
universally  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Tenos 
was  about  16  miles  in  extent.  The  capital  was 
also  called  Tenos.  Strab.  10.— ^e/a,  2,  c.  7. 
— Ootd.  Met.  7,  v.  469. 

Tenttra,  (plur.)  and  Tentyris,  a  small  town 
of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  whose  inhabitants  were 
at  enmity  with  the  crocodiles,  and  made  war 
against  those  who  paid  them  adoration .    Seneca. 

JV.  Q,  4,  c.  2.— 5lra6.  17.— Jwv.  16. Ptin. 

26,  c.  8. 

Tenttra,  (melivs  Tempyra,)  a  place  of 
Thrace,  opposite  Samothrace.  Ovid,  Trist.  I, 
el.  9,  Y.  21. 

Tbos,  or  Tbios,  now  SigagUc,  a  maritime 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo- 
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site  SunOS.  It  was  ooe  of  the  12  cities  of  the 
looian  coDfederacy,  and  gave  birth  to  Aoacreon 
and  HecatBus,  who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native 
of  Miletnt.  According  to  Pliny,  Tens  was  an 
island.  Aogastas  repaired  Teos,  whence  he  is 
oAen  called  the  founder  of  it  on  ancient  medals. 
Sira6.  14— .V«to,  1,  c.  11— Paul.  7.  c.  S— 
.SMon.  V.  H.  8,  c.  b.-^Bitrat.  1,  Od.  IT,  t.  18. 
-^Plin,  6,c.31. 

Terbdow,  a  town  oa  the  Arabian  golf.  Dio. 
Per  982. 

TtafiMTiA,  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  became 
mother  of  M  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter  called 
Tuliiola  Cicero  repudiated  her,  because  she 
had  been  failhleu  to  his  bed,  when  he  was  ban- 
ished in  Asia.  Terentia  married  Sailust.  Ciee- 
ro^s  enemy,  and  afterwards  Mestala  Corvinas. 
She  lived  to  her  lOSd,  or  accoriiing  to  Pliny,  to 
her  inih  year     Plut   tnCie—VtU.  Max,  8. 

c.  IS.— Ctc.  odAUic.  II,  cp   16,  &c. The 

wife  of  Scipio  AfKcanus. The  wife  of  Me- 

cseoas,  with  whom  It  is  said  that  Augustus  car- 
ried un  an  intrigue. 

TaattNTiA  LUX,  called  also  Cassia,  fntnun- 
tmia,  by  M.  Terenlius  Varro  Lucuilus,  and  C. 
Cassios,  A.  U.  C.  680.  It  ordered  that  the 
same  price  should  be  given  for  ail  com  bought 
in  the  provinces,  to  hinder  the  exactions  of  the 

quie«tors Another  br  Terentius  the  tribune. 

A.  U.  C.  291,  to  elect  five  persons  to  define  the 
power  of  the  consuls,  lest  they  should  abuse  the 
public  confidence  t)y  riolrnce  or  rapine. 

Tercntianus,  a  Roman,  to  whom  Longinos 
dedicated  bis  treatise  on  the  sublime.— Mau- 
rus,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  240.  The 
last  edition  of  bis  ti*eatise  de  UUris,  SyUabia, 
if,  metrU  fforod'i,  Is  Uy  Mycillus,  Francof.  8vo. 
1584.     Martial,  1,  ep.  10. 

Tkrbvtius  Pcblius,  a  native  of  Carthage 
in  Africa,  celebrated  for  the  comedies  he  wrote. 
He  iv.is  sold  as  a  slave  to  Tereotius  Lucanns, 
a  Roman  senator,  who  educated  him  with  great 
carp  and  manumitted  him  for  the  Uriliiaocy  of 
his  <»-nius.  He  bore  the  name  of  bis  master 
and  i>enefactor,  and  whs  called  Tereniiut,  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  comedy 
with  uncommon  assiduity,  and  merited  tbe 
firien<isbip  and  patronage  of  tbe  learned  and 
powerful.  Scipio,  the  elder  Africanus,  and 
his  friend  Lselius,  have  been  suspected,  on  ac- 
count of  their  intimacy,  of  assisting  the  poet  in 
tbe  composition  of  his  comedies;  and  the  fine 
langiihge,  the  pure  expressions,  and  delicate 
sentiments  with  which  the  plays  of  Terence 
abound,  seem  perhaps  to  favour  ttie  supposition. 
Terence  was  in  toe  26th  year  of  his  age  when 
hi&  tirst  play  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage. 
All  bis  compositions  were  received  with  great 
applniise,  but  when  the  words, 

Hotno  suMj  humani  nil  amf  aiienvm  puio, 
were  repeated,  the  plaudits  were  reiterated, 
and  the  audience,tboogh  composed  of  foreigners, 
conquered  nations,  allies,  and  citizens  of  Rome, 
were  unanimous,  in  applauding  tbe  poet,  who 
spoke,  with  such  elegance  and  simplicity,  the 
language  of  nature,  and  supported  the  native 
independence  of  man  The  talents  of  Terence 
were  employed  rather  in  translation  than  in  the 
effoiiooi  of  originality.    It  it  said  that  he 


I  iatad  108  of  the  eonediea  of  4he  poet  ] 
'  der,  six  of  which  only  are  extant,  his  Aadris, 
Eunuch,  HeaatoBlimonuneBos,  Adelphi,  PtHr* 
mio,  and  Hrcyra.  Terence  ia  adnsired  for  the 
purity  of  his  laiwuage,  and  tbe  nrtlew  deganee 
,  and  simplicity  of  his  diction,  and  fiw  a  eosci- 
nned  delicacy  of  sentimeots.  Tbtre  is  iMKe 
originality  in  Plautas,  more  vivacity  ia  tbe  ia- 
hrigues,  and  more  sorpriae  in  the  cataikQ|to 
of  his  plays;  but  Terence  will  ever  be  adniiei 
for  his  taste,  his  expreasiooa,  and  his  lailhlal  p^ 
tares  of  nature  and  manaers,  and  the  bacMuag 
dignity  of  his  several  chancCers.  Qaiaiiiao, 
who  candidly  aeknowledgea  the  deficicBcici  d 
the  Roman  comedy,  declarea  that  Tereaee  w« 
the  most  elegant  and  refined  of  all  the  eoo^ 
dians  whose  writings  appeared  oa  the  stage. 
The  time  and  the  manner  of  hia  dealh  are  aa- 
known.  He  leA  Rome  in  the  S5th  year  of  Ui 
age,  and  never  after  appeared  there.  Soaaa 
suppose  that  he  was  drowned  in  a  stoim  as  he 
returned  from  Greece,  about  159  before  Ckriat, 
though  others  imagine  he  died  ia  Arcadia,  or 
Lencadia,  and  that  hia  death  was  accelerated  by 
tbe  loss  of  his  property,  and  particaiari[y  of  fan 
plays,  which  perished  in  a  ahipwrrefc.  The 
best  editions  of  Terence  are  dmae  of  Wetteiw 
bovius,  2  vols,  4to.  Amst  I72S;  ofBdm.  12mo. 
1768;  of  Cambridge,  ito.  1725;  Hawkey^ 
12mo.  Dublin,  1746;  and  that  of  Zconias,  8vo. 
Lips.  1774.  Cie,  atUmc  7.  ep.  S.— Pnlav. 
1,  c.  17.— Q^iinliL  10.  c  I.— Hontf.  2,  ep.  I, 
V.  69  ^^Culeo,  a  Roman  senator,  taken  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  redeemed  by  Aimnnas. 
When  Africanus  triumphed,  Cnleo  folloned  his 
chariot  with  a  jnleus  on  his  head.  He  was  aoaia 
time  after  appointed  judge  between  his  deliver- 
er and  tbe  people  of  Asia,  and  bad  Aa  asean- 
ness  to  condemn  him  and  hia  brother  Asiaiicus, 
though  both  innocent.  U».  SO.  c  45.-^-A 
tribune  who  wished  tbe  number  of  the  dtiieas 
of  Rome  to  l>e  increased. — ^Evocalat,  a  man 
who,  as  it  was  supposed,    mnrdered  Galba. 

TaeU.  Hisf.  1,  c  41. Lentinoa,  a  Ramaa 

knight  condemned  for  perjury.— ^Fano,    a 

writeiv  [  Vid.  Varro.] A  consul  with  r 

Paul  us  at  the  battle  of  Gannas  He 
son  of  a  butcher,  and  had  followed  for  son 
the  profession  of  his  father.  He  placed  1 
totally  in  the  power  of  Hannibal,  by  i 
improper  disposition  of  bis  army  After  hehad 
been  defeated,  and  his  colleague  dain,  he  i^ 
tired  to  Canusium,  with  the  renaina  af  kii 
slaughtered  countrymen,  and  sent  siard  to  the 
Roman  senate  of  his  defeat  He  received  Ike 
thanks  of  this  venerable  body,  because  he  had 
engaged  the  enemy,  however  improperly,  and 
Bot  despaired  of  the  aflhirs  of  die  rcfMblic  He 
was  offered  the  dictatorship,  which  he  dedined. 

Pint.— Xia.  22,  &c. An  ambaasador  seal 

to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. ^Maaaaliora,aa 

edile  of  the  people,  &c Marcna,  m.  friead 

of  Sejanua,  accused  before  die  aeaafeftr  lb 
intimacy  with  that  discarded  favourite.  Us 
made  a  noble  defence,  and  waa  acquitisd. 
Tadi.  Jhm.  6. 

Tbrbntus,  a  place  in  the  Campos  Bf  aitiai 
near  the  capital,  were  the  infernal  dettica  kai 
an  altnr,    Owid.  Put.  1.  r.  i04» 
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Tbrbub,  t  king  ofThnee.  soi  of  Man  and 

Bistoiiis.  He  married  Progne,  the  daugbler  of 
Paodion,  king  of  Athens,  whom  be  bad  assisted 
in  a  war  against  Megara.  He  offered  violence 
to  hii  sister-in-law  Philomela,  whom  he  conduct- 
ed to  Thrace  by  desire  of  Progne-  Vid.  Philo- 
mela and  Progne.  J— -A  friend  of  ^neas, 
killed  iiy  Camilla.     Vwg.  JEn  11.  v.  676. 

Tbrgbste  and  Tbrobstom,  now  TrUsUt  a 
town  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  made  a  Ro- 
man colony.     JSela.  £,  c  S,  &c. — DiamfS,  Per- 
ieg.  V.  S80.— Paterc.  2jC.  110— P/tti.  S,c,  18. 
Tbrias,  a  river  of  Sicily  near  Catana. 
Teribazus,  a  nobleman  of  Persia,  sent  with 
a  fleer  against  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.     He 
was  accused  of  treason,  and  removed  from  of- 
fice, &c.     Poh/an,  7. 
Tbridar,  a  concubine  of  Menelaus. 
Tbridatbs,  a  favourite  eunuch  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerzes,     At  his  death  the  monarch  was 
in  tears  for  tbree  days,  and  was  consoled  at  last 
only  by  the  arts  and  the  persuasion  of  Aspasia, 
one  of  his  favourites.    JElian.  V.  U.  12.  c.  1. 
Tbrigum,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 
Terina,  a  town  of  the  Bnitii. 
Terioli,  now  Tirol,  a  fortified  town  at  tbe 
Borth  of  Italy,  n  tbe  country  of  the  Orisons. 

Termektia,  or  Fbrhes,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Tbrmkra,  a  town  of  Claria. 
Tbrm£rus,  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  head  against  his 
own.     He  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  the  same 
manner.     PhU.  in  Thns. 
Termbsus,  a  river  of  Arcadia. 
Termila,  a  name  given  to  the  Lycians. 
Tbrminalia,  annual  festivals  at  Rome,  ob- 
served ID  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the 
month  of  February     it  was  then  usual  for  pea- 
lants  to  assemble  near  the  principal  land  marks 
wbicb  separated  their  fields,  and  after  they  had 
crowned  them  with  garlands  and  flowers,  to 
make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacri- 
fice a  lamb  or  a  young  pig.    They  were  origin- 
ally established  by  Numa,  and  though  at  first 
it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  victims, 
yet  in  process  of  time  land  marks  were  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  vrith  it.     Otid.  FaU,  2,  v.  641. 
— Cic.  PhiL  12.  c.  10. 

Tbrminalis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  because 
he  presided  over  the  boundaries  and  lands  of 
individuals,  before  the  worship  of  the  god  Ter- 
minus was  introduced.    Dionya.  Hal.  2. 

TBBMlmJs,  a  divinity  at  Rome  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  and  to 
punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land.  His 
worship  was  at  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Nu- 
ma, who  persuaded  bis  subjects  that  the  limit  of 
their  lands  and  estates  were  under  the  immedi- 
ate inspection  of  heaven.  His  temple  was  on 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  was  represented  with 
an  human  head  without  feet  or  arms,  to  mtimate 
that  be  never  moved,  wherever  he  was  placed. 
The  people  of  the  country  assembled  once  a 
year  with  their  families,  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands and  flowers  the  stones  which  separated 
their  different  possessions,  and  offered  victims 
to  tbe  god  who  presided  over  their  boundaries. 
U  IB  said  that  when  Tarqoio  the  proud  wished 


to  baild  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Ju- 
piter, the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give  way, 
though  the  other  gods  resigned- their  seats  with 
cheerfulness;  whence  Ovid  has  said, 

RestUU,  &  magno  cum  Jove  Umpla  tenet. 
Oiofiys,  Hal.  2 — Ovid  Fast  2,  v.  641.~P(itf. 
in  JVum. — I4v.  6. — Vxrg.  JEn.  9. 

Termissus,  or  Termbssds,  a  town  of  Pisidia. 

TERrANDBR,  R  lyric  poet  and  musician  of 
Lesbos,  675  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  he  appeased 
a  tumult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and  fiiveet<- 
ness  of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings  to 
the  lyre,  which  before  bis  time  had  only  four. 
JElian.  V.  H.  12,  c,  50.— P/vf  dt  Jtfus 

Tbrps¥ch5rb,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  inven- 
tress,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with  which 
she  delighted  heir  sisters-  She  is  represented 
like  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  in  her  band  a 'musical  insirumeut.  Jvm* 
7,  ▼.  ^b.'.-ApolUd.  1  — £iisl«l.  in  IL  10. 

TbrpsicrXtb,  a  daughter  of  Tbespius.  Jlfol- 
iod.  2,  c.  7. 

Terra,  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  deities  ia 
mythology,  wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Oc^ 
anus,  the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Thea,Rbea, 
Themis,  Phoebe,  Tbetys,  and  Mneniosyne. 
By  the  Kit  she  had  Grief,  Mourning,  Oblivion, 
Vengeance,  &c.  According  to  Hyginus,  she  is 
tbe  same  as  Tellns.    [  Vid,  Tellus.] 

TerracIna,    [Vid  Tarracina.] 

Tbrrasidivs,  a  Roman  knight  in  Caesar^ 
army  in  Gaul.     Ctee.  B.  0.  S,  c.  7  and  8. 

Terror,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which 
the  ancients  have  made  a  deiiy,  and  one  of 
the  attendants  of  the  god  Mars,  and  of  Bel- 
lona. 

Tertia,  a  sister  of  Clodius  the  tribune,  &c. 

A  daugliter  of  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of 

Perseus.  Cie.  od  I)v9.  1,  c.  46. A  daugh- 
ter of  Isidorus.     Ctc  in  Vert.  8,  c.  34. A 

sister  of  Brutus  wbo  married  Cassius.  She  was 
also  called  TertvUa  and  Junia.  Toot.  A.  S,  e. 
n^.-SwU  in  Cca.  50. — Cie.  ad  B.  5  and  S,  ad 
JiU.  15,  ep   11,  1.  16,  ep.  20. 

Tertius  Jolianus,  a  lieutenant  in  Cesar's 
legions. 

Tertvllianus,  (J.  Septimius  Florens.)  a 
celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Oarthage,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  196.  He  was  originally  a 
Pagan^  but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity, 
of  which  be  became  an  able  advocate  by  bis 
writinas,  which  showed  that  be  was  possessed 
of  a  lively  imagination,  impetuous  eloquence, 
elevated  style,  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The 
most  famous  and  esteemed  of  his  numerous 
works,  are  his  Apology  for  the  Christians,  and 
his  Prescriptions.  The  best  edition  of  Tertul- 
lian  is  that  of  Semlerns,  4  vols.  8vo  Hal.  1770: 
and  of  his  Apology,  that  of  Uavercamp,  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1718. 

Tethts,  tbe  greatest  of  the  sea  deities,  was 
wife  of  Oceanns,  and  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chiefest  rivers 
of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Alpbens, 
tbe  Meander,  Simois,  Peneus,  Evenus,  Sca- 
mander,  &c.  and  about  SOOO  daughters  called 
Oceanides,    Tetbys   is    eoDfoonded  by 
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Dythologiiti  with  her  graod-daoghter  IHietis, 
ttie  wife  of  Peleui,  and  the  mother  of  Acbiliefe. 
The  word  Tethy$,  i«  poetically  oied  to  exprrw 
the  tea.  Jpoilod.  1.  c.  1,  &e.— Ktt^p.  G.  1,  t. 
91.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  609,  1.  9,  v.  498.  Fast. 
t,v.  \9l.—Huiod.  Theagn.  t.  S3«.^Homer. 
Jl.  14.  V.  SOS. 

1'ETit,  a  river  of  Gaul  flowing  from  the  Py- 
renees.    Mela^  ty  c  5. 

Tktrap6lii,  a  name  given  to  the  eity  of 
Aiitiocb,  the  capilaj  of  Syria,  because  it  wa* 
divided  into  four  separate  districts,  each  of 
which  resembled  a  city.  ^  Some  apply  the 
Word  to  Se/nieu,  which  contained  the  four 
large  cities  of  Aatioch  near  Daphne,  Laodicca, 

Apaniea,  and  Seleocia  in  I'ieria. The  name 

of  four  towns  at  the  north  of  Jithea,  Slrob. 
8. 

TbtrIca,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines  near  the 
river  Fabaris.  It  was  very  runed  and  difficult 
of  access,  whence  the  epithet  TeiricUB  was  ap- 
plied to  persons  of  a  morose  and  melanchol> 
disposition.     Virg.  jEn,  7,  v.  7 IS. 

Tetricus,  a  Kuman  senator,  saluted  empe- 
ror in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led  in 
triumph  by  his  kuccessful  adversary,  who  after- 
WHrdft  heaped  the  most  unbounded  honours  upon 
him  and  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

Tecgbr,  a  king  of  Fbrygia,  son  at  the  Scar 
mander  by  Idea.  According  to  some  authors, 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  his  sul>> 
jects  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  the  dances  of 
the  Corybantes.  The  countiy  where  he  reigned 
was  from  him  called  Teticrwy  and  his  subjects 
Tetteri.  His  daughter  Batea  married  Darda- 
nus,  a  S&mothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  of  Teucria.     *^poUod.  S,  c 

12.— Ftry.  ^n   S,  v.  108. A  son  of  Tela- 

Bon,  king  of  Salamis,  by  Hesiooe  the  daughter 
of  Laoniodon.  He  was  one  of  Helen's  suitors, 
and  accordingly  accompaaied  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  his 
Talour  and  intrepidity.  It  is  said  that  bis  father 
refused  to  receive  him  into  his  king* lorn,  because 
be  had  leA  the  death  of  his  brother  Ajaz  unre- 
Tenged.  Tiiis  severity  of  the  father  did  not  dis- 
bearten  the  son;  he  left  Salamis,  and  retired  to 
Cyprus,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  fielos  king 
of  Sidon,  he  built  a  town  which  he  called  Sala- 
mis, aAer  his  native  country.  He  attempted  to 
10  purpose  to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis,  af- 
ter his  father's  death.  He  built  a  temple  to  Ju- 
piter in  Cyprus,  ou  which  a  man  was  annually 
sacrificed  till  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Some 
suppose  that  Teucer  did  not  return  to  Cyprus, 
but  that,  according  to  a  less  received  opinion, 
he  went  to  settle  in  Spain,  where  new  Carthage 
was  afterwards  built,  and  thence  into  Galatia. 
Homer,  ll.  1,  v.  281.— Fity.  ^n.  I,  v.  623.— 
^poUod.  S,  c.  12.— PaiM.  2,  c.  29.-^tultii. 
44,  c  S  — Paiert.  1,  c.  1. One  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Phaiaris  of  Agrigentum. 

Tevcri,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from 
Teucer  their  king.  Virg.  Mi^  1,  ?.  42  and 
239. 

Tbucru,  a  name  given  to  Troy,  from  Teu- 
cer one  of  its  kings.     Virg.  jSn,  2,  v.  26. 

TEtJCTERi,  a  people  of  ( >ermany,  at  tho  east 
ff  the  Rhine.    TtieU.  de  Qem*  e.  S2«  i 


TBvmssvt,  a  mouDtain  oTBoeotm  widi  a  vil- 
lage of  tne  same  name,  where  Hereulcs,  wkt 
young,  killed  an  eoonnoaa  lion.  Slit  7M.  1, 
V.  SSI. 

Tbuta,  a  qnecn  of  lliyricnm,  B.  C  231,  who 
ordered  some  Roman  amtwsonfiors  Id  be  pot  to 
death  This  ouprecedented  sBOFdcr  was  the 
cnuse  of  a  war,  which  ended  in  her  dii^raee. 
FUfT.  2,  c.  6.— Pitn.  34,  c.  6. 

Tbittamias,  or  Tbdtamis,  a  king  of  Lvnss. 
He  instituted  gamea  in  honour  of  his  fater, 
where  Persevs  killed  bin  graodfalber  AaiM 
with  a  quoit. 

Tbutamus,  a  king  of  Assyria,  Ibe  umt  u 
Tithonus,  the  father  of  Memooo.     Diei.  b. 

Tbotas,  or  Tbutatbs,  a  name  of  Mercaiy 
among  the  Gauls.  The  people  cArcd  homaa 
victims  to  this  deity.  Lucan.  1,  ▼.  44(.— Gee- 
$mr.  BeU.  G. 

Tbu  rMRAKiA,  a  part  of  Myaia  wbeia  fbe  Caf- 
Ctts  rises. 

Tbothras,  a  king  of  Myaia  on  the  harden 
of  the  Caycos.  He  adopted  as  bb  daogjhier,  sr, 
according  to  others,  married  Aoge  tbe  darter 
of  Aleus,  when  she  fled  away  into  Asa,  from 
herfathcr»  who  wished  to  punish  her  for  her 
amours  with  Hercules.  Some  tinse  al^er  Us 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  Idas  the  son  oTApba- 
reus,  and  to  remove  this  enemy,  be  promised 
Auge  and  his  crown  to  aay  one  who  eowld  re- 
store tranquillity  to  his  sabiecls.  This  was  exe- 
cuted by  Telephas,  who  afterwards  pcofved  to 
iie  the  son  of  Aoge,  who  was  promised  in  mar> 
riage  to  him  by  right  of  his  saocessfal  eipcdi* 
tion.  The  60  daughters  of  Tentbias  who  be- 
came mothers  by  Hercules,  are  called  TcsrfbroB- 
Ita  turba.  Apoilod.  2,  c  7,  &e. — Pmm  3,  c 
26.— Owd.  rriit.  2,  v-  19  — Har«siL  9,  v.  61. 

— Hierin.  /a6    100. A  river's  name. 

One  of  the  companions  of  J&neas  ia  Italy,    fwrg, 
JEn.  10,  V  402. 

TBDTOBURGfBHSis  Saltus,  a  foiest  of  Ger- 
many, between  the  Ems  and  Lippa,  ssbeie  ya- 
ms and  his  legions  were  cat  to  pieces.  TmaL 
Jin  1,  c.  60. 

Tbutouatus,  a  prince  of  Gaal,  fsng  the 
allies  of  Rome. 

TBUTttNt,  and  TbvtSnbs,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  with  the  Cimbri  made  inniiiisi 
upon  Graol,  and  cat  to  pieces  two  RomaB  amies. 
They  were  at  Ust  defeated  by  Ibe  cmmri  Ifa- 
rius,  and  an  infinite  nomber  made  ptisoacn- 
[Vid.  Cimbri.]  CU.  pro  MamL  /Isr.  S,  c 
S..~PJul.  in  Jlfar.— AlarftaL  14,  ep.  26.— Plia 
4,  c   14. 

Thabbnka,  an  inland  town  of  Africa.  ESrU 
^f/nc.  77. 

Thabusium,  a  fortified  place  of  Fh^gie. 
Lit  38,  c.  14. 

Thais,  a  famous  coorteian  of  Athena,  who 
accompanied  Aleiander  in  his  Asiatic  eosMiaeBis, 
and  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  bioi,  that 
she  made  him  bum  the  royal  palace  of  Feiw 
polls.  After  Alexander's  deatfi,  she  Mnmnei 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Menaoder  celebrated 
her  charms,  both  mental  and  personal,  w^/A 


were  of  a  superior  nature,  and  on  this  i 

she  is  called  .Mnumdreo,  hf  Pr^iptH,  2,  at  €  — 

OM.  de  JkrL  Am.  S»  t.  604,  de  Bern.  Am.  r. 
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Thala,  a  toim  of  Africa.  Taek,  Jhm.  S, 
C.  21. 

THALiua,  a  toim  of  Me«ema,  famoas  for  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Pasipbae.  Plut  in  J9gid. 
Thalabsjus,  a  beautifol  yooog  RoniaD  in  the 
reign  of  Romuloi.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
one  of  tbeie  firgiat  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  raTisber,  afraid 
of  many  competitors,  exclaimed  ai  he  carried 
ber  away,  that  it  waft  for  Thalamus.  The 
name  of  Tbalastiua  wai  no  sooner  mentioned, 
than  all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a 
prize  for  him-  Their  union  was  attended  with 
Bo  much  happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual 
at  Rome  to  make  use  of  the  word  Tkalaanw  at 
nuptials,  and  to  wish  those  that  were  married 
the  felicity  uf  Thalassios.  He  is  supposed  by 
lome  to  be  the  same  as  Htftmn,  as  he  was  made 
a  deity.  P/ut.  in  Rom,--Martia,  S,  ep.  92. 
-»Iio  1,  c.  9. 

Thalbs,  one  of  the  sctco  wise  men  of  Greece, 
bom  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.  He  was  descended 
Trooi  Cadmus;  his  father's  name  was  Examius, 
and  his  mother's  Cleobala.  Like  the  rest  of 
file  ancients,  he  travelled  in  quest  of  knowledge, 
sod  for  some  time  resided  in  Crete,  Phoenicia, 
ind  £gypt.  Under  the  priests  of  Memphis  he 
iras  taught  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philoso- 
ihy,  and  enabled  to  measure  with  exactness  the 
rast  height  and  extent  of  a  pyramid,  merely  by 
ts  shadow.  His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were 
great  and  ingenious;  he  was  the  first  who  calcu- 
lated with  accuracy  a  solar  eclipse.  He  disco- 
rered  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  he  divided 
lie  heavens  into  five  aones,  and  recommended 
lie  division  of  the  year  into  366  days,  which 
vas  universally  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  philc^ 
(opby.  Like  Homer  he  looked  upon  water  as 
:he  principle  of  every  thing.  He  was  the  founder 
>f  the  Ionic  sect,  which  distinguished  itself  for 
ts  deep  and  abstruse  speculations  under  the  suc- 
cessors and  pupils  of  the  Milesian  philosopher, 
knaximander,  Anazimenes,  Anaxagoras,  and 
krchelaoi  the  master  of  Socrates.  Tbales  was 
lever  married;  and  when  his  mother  pressed 
lim  to  choose  a  wife,  he  said  he  was  too  young. 
The  same  exhortations  were  afterwards  repeat- 
id,  bat  the  philosopher  eluded  them  by  observing 
hat  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter  the  matrimo- 
lial  state.  He  died  in  the  96th  year  of  bis  age, 
ibout  648  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
ompodtioni  on  philosophical  subjects  are  lost. 
^erodot,  1,  C  7.— Pteto.— Diogr-  1.— Cic.  <fe 
Vat.  D.  &c.— A  lyric  poet  of  Crete,  intimate 
rith  Lycurgus.  He  prepared  by  his  rhapsodies 
he  minds  of  the  Spartans  to  receive  the  rigor- 
lus  institutions  of  his  friend,  and  inculcated  a 
everence  for  the  peace  of  dvil  society. 

Thalbstria,  or  Thalxstrib,  a  queen  of  the 
Lmazons,  who,  accompanied  by  SCO  women, 
ame  S6  days  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in  his 
Uiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a  man 
rbosc  fame  was  so  great,  and  courage  so  un- 

ommon.   Curt.  6,  c.  5. Sirab.  11.— Justin. 

t,  c,  4. 

Thalbtxs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Crete,  900  B.C. 

ToXtiA,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 


AttiTals,  ud  erer  pattoral  and  conic  poetry. 
She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  column,  hoM- 
iag  a  mask  in  her  right  hand,  by  which  she  is 
distinguished  from  her  sisters,  as  also  by  a  shep- 
herd's crook.  Her  dress  appears  shorter,  and 
not  so  ornamented  as  that  of  .be  other  Muses. 

Horat.  4.— Od.  6,  v.  25 Mart  9,  ep.  16.*« 

/•tut.  in  Symp.  &c — Virg.  Ec.  6,  v.  2. 

One  of  the  Neieides.    Httiod,  Theog Virg, 

.flSn.  5,  T.  826. An  island  in  the  Tyrrheoe 

sea. 

Thallo,  one  of  the  Hore  or  seasons  who  pre- 
sided over  the  spring.     Paus.  9,  c.  36. 

Thalpiits,  a  son  of  Eurytus.  one  of  Helen'k 
suitors.     Apoilod.  S,c.  10. 

Thaltssia,  Greek  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  the  country  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to- 
wbom  the  first  fruits  were  regularly  offered. 
$eM,  Thtocr.  6. 

ThamIbas,  a  Cilician  who  first  introduced 
the  art  of  auguiy  in  Cyprus,  where  it  was  reli- 
giously preserved  in  his  family  for  many  years. 
Ta6t  2,  HisL  c  3. 

Trauuda,  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix. 

THAiff  RAS,  or  TuAMf  BIS,  B  Celebrated  mo- 
sician  of  Thrace.  His  father's  name  was  Phl- 
iammon,  and  his  mother's  Argispe.  He  be- 
came enaatoured  of  the  Muses,  and  challenged 
them  to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  challenge  was  ««- 
cepted,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  the 
conquered  should  be  totally  at  the  disposal  of 
bis  victorious  adversary.  He  was  conqaered, 
and  the  Muses  deprived  him  of  his  eye-sight 
and  of  his  melodious  voicCt  and  broke  his  lyre. 
His  poetical  compositionB  are  lost.  Some  accu- 
sed him  of  having  first  introduced  into  the  wurid 
the  unnatural  vice  of  which  Socrates  is  accused. 
Homtr.  R  2,  v.  594, 1.  6,  v.  b^^.—^^pMod.  1, 
c.  3.->0md.  Amor,  3,  el.  7,  t.  62,  At,  Am, 
3.  v  399.— /*«».  4,  c.  33, 

Thamtris,  one  of  the  petty  princes  of  the 

DacsB,  in  the  age  of  Darius,  &c. A  queen 

of  the  Massagetae.      [Ttrf.   Thomyris.] ^A 

Trojan  killed  by  Tumus.  fW.  JSn.  12,  r. 
341. 

TrapsXcus,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

Thapsus,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  wbera 
Scipio  and  Joba  were  defeated  by  Cesar.    iSil. 

3,  V.  261.— Liv.  29,  C.  30,  I.  33,  c.  48. A 

town  at  the  north  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 

Tbaroblia,  festivals  in  Greece  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  lasted  two  days,  and 
the  youngest  of  bodi  sexes  carried  olive  branches, 
on  which  were  suspended  cakes  and  fruits. — 
Alhen.  12. 

ThariXdbs,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antio- 
chus,  &c 

THAnaps,  the  father  of  (Eager,  to  whom  Bae- 
chas  gave  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  aAer  the 
death  of  Lycurgus.     Diod,  4. 

Thabius,  or  Thrasius,  a  famous  soothsayer 
of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris,  king  of  Eg)'pt,  that 
to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which  afflicted  his 
C0Dnti7  he  must  oner  a  foreigner  to  Jupiter. 
Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered  bim  to  be  seized 
and  sacrificed  to  the  god,  as  he  was  not  a  native 

of  Egypt.     Grid,  de  Jirt.  Jim,  1,  v.  549. A 

surname  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped  at 
Thasos. 
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Tbams,  or  TBAfoi,  a  ibmII  nhnd  hi  flhe 
MfBfn,  00  ibe  coMt  of  Tbnee,  opposite  Che 
■HMitti  of  the  Nettot,  ancieody  koovrs  bj  the 
Dune  ofdEm,  (Moms,  JEikrpi,  AeU,  Qgfgim, 
Ckr^,  tod  Ceretk,  It  received  that  of  Tba- 
m»  from  Tbaios  the  md  4if  Ageoor,  who  lettled 
there  when  he  despaired  of  findtog  hi*  lisier 
Borepa.  It  was  aboat  40  milet  io  circonifer- 
•aee,  aod  to  uneoiniiioolj  fruitful,  thai  the  fer- 
tility oi  Tbaaof  became  proverbial.  Its  wine 
wat  ooivertally  etteemed,  aod  its  maibie  quar- 
ries were  aln  in  great  repote,  as  well  as  its 
mioes  of  gold  and  silver  The  capital  of  Che 
islaod  was  also  called  Thasos.  Uv.  SS,  c.  30 
aod  bb.^Herodot.  S,  c.  44.— ^Wela,  2,  c.  7.~ 
Pons.  6.  c  26— wEli«i.  V.  H.  4,fcc.— Fuip. 
G.  2.  ▼.  91.— C.  Jfep-  Cm.  S. 

TuAsus,  a  son  of  Neptooe,  who  went  with 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europa.  He  boilc  the  town  of 
Thasos  in  Thrace.  Some  make  him  brother  of 
Cadmus.    jSpoUod,  S,  c.  1 

Thaomaci,  a  towo  of  Thewaly  oo  the  Ma- 
liac  gulf.    Up.  32,  c  4. 

Thaumahtias,  orTHAiTMAirns,  aoame  giv- 
en to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  becaose  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Thanmaft,  tbr  son  of  Ocea 
lins  and  Terra,  by  one  of  the  Oceanides  — H^ 
aiod  Thiog — Virg  JSn.  9,  v.  6.— Ovid.  Met. 
4,  ▼   479,  I.  14,  V.  846. 

Tbaumas,  a  son  of  Neptooe  and  Terra,  who 
narried  Electra,  oae  of  the  Oceanides,  by  whom 
he  bad  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  &c.  JSpoUod,  1, 
C.  2. 

Thavmasivs,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  on 
whose  top,  according  to  some  aeeooots,  Jupiter 
wuft  ('Ora. 

Thba,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Terra.  She 
married  her  brother  Hyperion,  by  whom  she  had 
the  sun,  the  moon,  Aurora,  &c.     8he  is  also 

called  Tbia,  Tit«a,  Rhea,  Tetbys,  &c. One 

of  the  S|M>radPs. 

TflBAoiNEs,  a  man  who  made  himself  mas» 

tor  of  Megara,  &c. An  athlete  of  Tbasos, 

famous  for  his  strength.  His  father's  name  was 
Timostheoes,  a  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was 
erowned  above  a  thousand  times  at  the  public 

Smes  of  the  Greeks,  and  became  a  god  after 
afh.     Pau8,  6,  c   6  and  11 — Pl%a A 

Theban  officer,  who  distinguished  himself  at 

flie  battle  of  Cberonva     Plut. A  writer 

who  published  commentaries  on  HomerV  works. 

Thbaoss,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Socrates.    PUUo^-^JElUm,  F.  H  4,  &c.   ' 

Thbanobla,  a  town  of  Cnria. 

Thbano,  the  wife  of  Metapontos  son  of 
Sisyphus,  presented  some  twins  to  her  husband, 
when  he  wished  to  repudiate  her  for  her  bar- 
renness. The  childran  were  educated  mth  the 
greatest  cara,  and  some  time  afterwards,  The- 
ano  herself  became  mother  of  twins.  When 
tfaey  were  grown  up,  she  encouraged  them  to 
murder  the  supposititious  children  who  were  to 
tocceed  to  their  father's  throne  in  preference  to 
them.  They  were  both  killed  in  the  attempt, 
and  the  father,  displeased  with  the  conduct  of 
Tbeano,  repudiated  her  to  marry  the  mother  of 
the  children  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  hi« 

own     Hygin  fab.  186. A  daughter  of  Cis- 

•aos,  sitter  to  Uecuba,  who  married  Antenor, 


to  have  bo^nyea  flw  PttilK 
diom  to  Che  Greeks,  as  she  was  prseo<eaa  of  Afr 

oervo    Htmur  B,  6,  v.  298 Pmta.  10,  c.  27. 

^Dietfi.  Cm.  8,  c.  8. Oae  of  the  Duias- 

des.  Her  hoaband^  oame  WM  Phttstea.   4pai- 

tod.  2,  c  1 ^Tbe  wife  of  tbe  ptukMspicr  Pf- 

thagoras,  daoghter  of  Pythanax  of  Ccett,  or  ae- 
cording  to  others,  of  Brootinas  of  Cioioaa. 

Oiof   8,  c.  42. ^The  dao^ter  of  P^ftnfio- 

ras. A  poetess  of  Locris. A  pnealen  of 

Athens,  daoghter  of  Meocm,  who  lefward  to  pn- 
uottoce  a  curse  opoo  Aldbiadea,  when  be  was 
accused  of  haviog  maulated  ail  the  atalaa  of 

Metcory.     PhU. ^The  mother  of  PaaaaaiaL 

She  was  thf  first,  as  it  is  reported,  irho  hfvagfat 
a  stooe  to  the  eotraoce  of  Mioerva^  tenpte  to 
shut  up  her  son  wheo  she  heard  of  hss  rrtBca 

aod  pcdidy  to  his  ooontry.     Pulyaa.  8. A 

daughter  of  Scedasos,  to  whom  aooie  of  the  La^ 

cedsmonians  offered  violence  at  Leoctra^ 

A  Trojan  matron,  who  becaoie  motbei  of  Mimas 
by  Amycos,  the  same  mght  that  Paris  was  boca. 
nrg.  JEn.  10,  V.  703. 

I'BBAVUH,  a  town  of  Italy.   [FidL  Teaaom.] 

Theaudas,  a  brother  of  Dtooysias  the  elder. 
He  was  made  admiral  of  his  fleeL     /MsmC  E4. 

THBAanrs,  a  sornagse  of  Apollo  at  TnEseoe. 
Pmu.  2,  c.  61. 

Thbatbtbs,  a  Greek  ep^graBmatist. 

Thbba,  or  Tbbbb,  a  towa  of  Cilicta.    [Fttf. 
Thebe  ] 

Tbbba,  (onim,)  a  cel^irated  city.  Hie  ca- 
pitol  of  Boeotia,  situate  oo  the  baala  of  the 
river  Ismenus.  The  maoocr  of  its  fooodaiioa 
is  not  precisely  known  Cadnaoa  is  aoppoaed 
to  have  first  begun  to  found  it  by  boildiag  ifce 
citadel  Cadmea  It  was  afterwards  finished  by 
Amphion  and  Zethos,  but  accordiog  to  Tana, 
it  owed  its  origin  to  Ogyges.  The  goveraaieot 
of  Tbebes  was  monarrfaical,  aod  Biaoy  of  the 
sovereigns  are  celebrated  for  their  misfa-laoes, 
such  as  Laius.  (Edipus,  Polynioes,  Etcodes^  fcc. 
The  war  which  Thebes  supported  agaiavt  the 
Argives  is  famous,  as  well  as  that  of  the  £pigD> 
ai.  The  Thebans  were  looked  opoo  mt  mn  in- 
dolent and  sluggish  nation,  and  the  ssords  of  ^ 
Thtban  jrig,  became  proverbial  to  dpfrsaa 
man  remaricable  for  stupidity  and  iaatteatiQa, 
This,  however,  was  oot  literally  trap;  aadcr 
Epaminondas,  the  Thebans,  thoogh  before  de- 
pendent, became  roasters  of  Greece,  and  every 
thing  was  dune  accordiog  to  their  will  and  pke^ 
sure  When  Alexander  invaded  Greece,  he 
ordered  Thebes  to  be  totally  demolisiied,  oe- 
cause  it  had  revolted  against  hioi,  except  the 
house  where  the  (loet  Pindar  bad  been  bora 
and  educated.  In  this  dreadful  period  6000  of 
its  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  $0,000  scid  Ar 
slaves.  Thebes  was  aftervrards .  repaired  by 
Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  Irat  it  never 
rose  to  its  original  consequence,  and  Scrafao.  m 
bis  age,  mentions  it  noerely  as  an  iocoosidcfa- 
bie  village.  The  monarebical  goTernmeat  was 
abolished  there  at  the  death  of  Xantho&,  about 
1190  years  before  Christ,  and  Thebes  brcaaio 
a  republic.  It  received  its  name  from  Tbefte 
ihe  daughter  of  Asopus,  to  whom  the  Ibonder 
Amphion  was  nearly  related.  JtpiMed,  S,  c.  4, 
&c— ^eto,  2,  c.  3.— Pout.  2,  c  6, 1.  0,  c^  S. 
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—Sirab.  9.— Phtf .  m  Pel,  FIml  tmd  Jllex,— 
C.  Mp.  in  Pel.  Epom  kc.^Horoi  Art.  Poet. 

S94.-.Orti/.  Met A  town  at  tbe  soiilb  of 

Troas,  built  by  Hercolei,  and  also  called  Pla^ 
da  and  Hypoplaaa.  It  fell  into  tbe  hands  of 
the  Cilicians,  who  occupied  it  during  tbe  Tro- 
jan war.  Cwrt,  8,  c.  4  —  tw.  87,  c,  19.— S/ra6 

II. An  ancient  celebrated  city  of  Thebais 

in  Egypt,  called  alto  HecaUfmpyloSy  on  account 
of  its  hundred  gates,  and  iHospoliSy  as  being 
BBcred  to  Jupiter.  In  tbe  time  of  its  splendour 
it  extended  above  88  miles,  and  upon  any  emer- 
gency could  send  into  the  field  by  each  of  its 
nundred  gates  £0,000  fighting  men,  and  200 
chariots.  Thebes  was  ruined  by  Cambyses  king 
of  Persia,  and  few  traces  of  it  were  seen  in  the 
age  of  JoTenal.  PUn  5,  c  9.— Jut.  15,  v.  16. 
"Tacit  Jhin.  Z.^Herodoi,  2  and  8.— Dtod.  2 
^Horner.  11  9,  ?.  881.— Sjr«6.  17.— -Veto,  1, 

c.  9 A  town  of  Africa  built  by  Bacchus. 

Another  in  Thessaly.     Lw.  28,  c.  7. 

Another  in  Pbthiotis. 
Thbbais,  a  country  in  the  southern  parts  of 

Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  tbe  capital. 

There  have  been  some  poems  which  hare  borne 
the  name  of  Thebais,  but  of  these  the  only  one 
extant  is  the  Thebais  of  Statins.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  war  of  the  Thebans  against  tbe 
Argivcs,  in  consequence  of  the  disseotion  of 
EteocTes  with  his  brother  Polynices.  The  poet 
was  twelve  years  in  composing  it.— A  river 

of  Lydia. A  name  given  to  a  native  of 

Tfaebea. 

Trkbb,  ft  daughter  of  (he  Asopus,  who  mar- 
ried Zethus.    Apollod  8,  c  5. Patu.  2,  c. 

5  < Tbe  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phenc. 

She  was  persuaded  by  Pelopidas  to  murder  her 
husband. 
Theia,  a  goddess.    [  Vxi,  Thea .] 
Thbias,  a  son  of  Bel  us,  who  had  an  incestu- 
ous intercourse  with  his  daughter  Smyrna. 

Thblbphassa,  tbe  second  wife  of  Agenor, 
called  also  TeiapAoisa. 

Thelpuba,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia.  [  Vii.  Tel- 
^usa.] 

Theleion,  a  son  of  Apis,  who  conspired 
against  bis  lather  who  was  king  of  Petoponne^ 
BUS.     Poiu.  2,  c.  b.^^OpoUod,  2,  c.  1. 

Tbelziopb,  one  of  the  Muses  aocordiog  to 
some  writers.     Cie.  defin. 

TflBMEifus,  ft  iOD  of  Aristomftchoi,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Temenus. 

Thembsion,  a  tyrant  of  Eretria.    Diod.  15. 
THEBflLLAs,  a  Trojan,  &c.    Virg,  jEn.  9,  t. 
376. 

Themis,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Jupiter  against  her  own  inclina- 
tion. She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene,  Eu- 
nomia,  the  Parcse  and  Horse;  and  was  tbe  first 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  raised 
temples.  Her  oracle  was  famous  in  Attica  in 
the  age  of  Deucalion,  who  -consulted  it  with 
great  solemnity,  and  was  instructed  how  to  re- 
pair the  loss  of  mankind.  She  was  generally 
attended  by  the  Seasons.  Among  the  modems 
ihe  is  represented  as  holding  a  sword  in  one 
band,  and  a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other.  Ond, 
fifei.    I9  ▼.  821. ^A  daughter  of  Uos  who 


married  Capys,  and  became  mother  of  Aochises. 
ApoUod.  8,  c  12. 

Tbemisctra,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  at  the 
month  of  the  Thermodon,  belonging  to  the 
AmazoBs.  The  territories  round  it  bore  the 
same  name. 

Themison,  a  famous  physician  of  Laodicea, 
disciple  to  Aeclepiades.  He  was  founder  of  a 
sect  called  metbodists,  because  he  wished  to 
introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning  and 
the  practice  of  physic.  He  flourished  in  the 
Augustan  age.  Pixn-  29,  e.  1 — Juo.  10.— 
One  of  the  generals  and  ministers  of  Antiochus 
the  Great*  He  was  bom  at  Cypras*  JEtian. 
V.  H  2,  c.  41. 

Thbmista,  or  Thehistis,  a  goddess,  the 
same  as  Themis. 

THBuisTnrs,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Paphlagonia  in  the  age  of  Constantius,  greatly 
esteem^  by  tbe  Roman  emperors,  and  called 
EuphradtSy  the  fine  speaker,  from  bis  eloquent 
and  conm;inding  delivery.  He  was  made  a 
Roman  senator,  and  always  distinguished  for 
bis  liberality  and  munificence.  His  school  was 
greatly  frequented  He  wrote,  when  young, 
some  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  fragments  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  88  of  his  orations. 
He  professed  himself  to  be  an  enemy  to  flatteiy, 
and  though  he  often  deviates  from  this  general 
role  in  bis  addresses  to  the  emperors,  yet  be 
strongly  recommends  humanity,  wisdom,  and 
clemency.  The  best  edition  of  Themistius,  is 
that  of  Harduin,  fol.  Paris,  1684. 

Themisto,  daughter  of  Hypseus,  was  the 
third  wife  of  Aihamas,  king  of  Thehes,  by 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  called  Ptoos,  Leucon, 
Schceoeus,  and  Erj  throes.  She  endeavoured 
to  kill  the  children  of  Ino,  her  husband's  second 
wife,  but  she  killed  her  own  by  means  of  Ino, 
who  lived  in  her  house  in  the  disguise  of  a  ser- 
vant maid,  and  to  whom  she  entrusted  her  bloody 
intentions,  upon  which  she  destroyed  herself. 

Paw  9,  c.  28 — Apollod.  1,  c.  9 A  woman 

mentioned  by  Polyspnus The  mother  of  tbe 

poet  Homer,  according  to  a  tradition  mention- 
ed by  i^ausanias,  10,  c.  24. 

ThemistScles,  a  celebrated  general  bom 
at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Neocles,  . 
and  his  mother's  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonum,  a 
native  of  Halicaraassps,  or  of  Thrace,  or  Acar-  - 
nania.  Tbe  beginning  of  bis  youth  was  marked 
by  vices  so  flagrant,  and  an  inclination  so  in- 
corrigible, tbst  his  father  diunherited  him. 
This,  which  might  have  disheartened  others, 
roused  the  ambition  of  Tbemistocles,  and  the 
protection  which  he  was  .denied  at  home,  he 
sought  in  courting  tbe  favours  of  the  populace, 
and  in  sharing  the  administration  of  public  af^ 
fairs.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Tbemis- 
tocles was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic, 
and  in  this  capacity  the  fleet  was  entmsted  to 
his  care.  While  the  Lacediemonians  under 
Leonidas  were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Ther- 
mopylx,  the  naval  operations  of  Tbemistocles, 
and  the  combined  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesisns 
were  directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of 
Xerxes,  and  to  rein  his  maritime  power.  The 
obstinate  wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the 
Grecian  fleet,  might  ha?e  proved  fatal  to  (he 
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interett  of  the  allies,  had  not  Themiatodet  freely 
VeliDquished  his  pre teoiions,  aod  by  nominatiDg 
his  rival  Eorybiades  master  of  the  eipedition, 
•hoivD  the  world  that  his  ambition  coald  stoop 
when  bis  coontry  demanried  his  assistaoce.  The 
Persian  fleet  was  distressed  at  Artemisium  by  a 
Tioleot  storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the 
Greeks;  but  a  decisire  battle  had  never  been 
fought,  if  Themistoeles  had  not  used  threats 
and  entreaties,  and  even  called  religion  to  his 
aid,  and  the  favourable  answers  of  the  oracle 
to  second  his  measures.  The  Greeks,  actuated 
by  difl*erent  views,  were  onwilling  to  make  head 
hj  sea  against  an  enemy  whom  tbey^aw  victo- 
notts  by  land,  plundering  their  cities,  and  de- 
stroying all  by  fire  and  sword;  hot  before  they 
were  dispersed,  Themistoeles  sent  intelligence 
of  their  intentions  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
Xerxes,  by  immediately  blocking  them  with 
bis  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Salamis,  prevented  their 
escape,  and  while  he  wished  to  crush  them  all 
at  one  blow,  he  obliged  (hem  to  fight  for  their 
Mfety,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  their  coon- 

Sr.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  near  the 
and  of  Salarois,  B.  C.  480,  was  decisive;  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory,  and  Themistoeles 
the  honour  of  having  destroyed  the  formidable 
oavy  of  Xerxes.  Further  to  insure  the  peace 
•f  his  coontry,  Themistoeles  infbrmed  the  Asi- 
atic monarch,  that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to 
eat  the  bridge  which  he  bad  built  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  into  Asia. 
Thb  met  with  equal  success;  Xerxes  hastened 
away  from  Greece,  and  while  he  believed,  on 
the  words  of  Themistoeles,  that  his  return  would 
be  disputed,  he  left  his  forces  without  a  general, 
and  his  fleets  an  easy  conquest  to  the  victorious 
Greeks.  These  signal  services  to  his  country, 
aadeared  Themistoeles  to  the  Athenians,  and 
he  was  universally  called  the  most  warlike  and 
most  eourageoos  of  all  the  Greeks  %vho  fought 
against  the  Persians.  He  was  received  with 
the  most  distinguished  honours,  and  by  hie  pro- 
dent  administration,  Athens  was  soon  fortified 
with  strong  walls,  her  Pireus  was  rebuilt,  and 
ber  harbours  were  filled  with  a  numerous  and 
powerftil  navy,  which  rendered  her  the  mistress 
of  Greece  Vet  in  the  midst  of  that  glory,  the 
eonqurror  of  Xerxes  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
bis  countrymen,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
many  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  He  was 
banished  from  the  city,  and  after  he  had  sought 
in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among  the  republics  of 
Greece,  and  the  barbarians  of  Thrace,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  monarch,  whose 
fleets  he  had  defeated,  and  whose  father  he  had 
rained.  Artaxerxes,  the  successor  of  Xerxes, 
i^eived  the  illustrious  Athenian  with  kindness; 
and  though  he  had  formerly  set  a  price  upon 
bis  head,  yet  he  made  him  one  of  his  greatest 
fhvonrites,  and  bestowed  three  rich  cities  upon 
bira,  to  provide  him  with  bread,  wine,  and 
meat.  Such  kindnesses  from  a  monarch,  from 
whom  he,  perhaps,  expected  *the  most  hostile 
treatment,  did  not  alter  the  sentiments  of  The- 
mistoeles. He  still  remembered  that  Athens 
gave  him  birtb,  and,  according  to  some  writers. 
the  wish  of  not  injuring  his  country,  and  there- 
in his  inability  of  can(ying  on  war  ag^nit 


Greece,  at  the  reqoest  of  ArtezenKa«  obligie^ 
him  to  destroy  himself  by  drinking  ball^  blogi 
The  manner  of  his  death,  however,  is  vocci^ 
tain,  and  while  some  affirm  that  he  poisoned 
himself,  others  declare  that  he  fell  a  prey  lo  a 
violent  distemper  in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  where 
he  had  fixed  nis  residence,  while  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Persian  monareb.  His  bones  were 
conveyed  to  Attica,  and  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent  tomb  by  the  Athenians,  wiho  btp^  ta 
rtpent  too  late  of  their  cruelty  lo  the  savbar  of 
his  coontiy.  Themistoeles  died  in  the  65th  ^ear 
of  his  aee,  about  449  years  before  tbe  Cbrtstiai 
era.  He  has  been  admired  as  a  man  oatarally 
coura^os,  of  a  disposition  Ibnd  of  activity, 
ambitious  of  glory  and  enterprise.  BWnid 
with  a  provident  and  discerning  mind,  be  seem- 
ed to  rise  superior  to  misfortimes,  and  lu  the 
midst  of  adversity,  possessed  of  resooroes  «bick 
coold  enable  him  to  regain  htsspleadoat,  and 
even  to  command  fortune  Pisil.  ^  C  ^ep,  sa 
v44.-~Pau8    1,  c.  I.  8,  c  62.— >£lMni.  T.  B. 

2,  c   12, 1.  9.  c.  18, 1.  IS,  e.  40. A  vmter, 

some  of  vrhose  letters  are  extant. 

THKBUSTooi^KES,  an  historian  of  Syracese, 
in  the  age  of  Ai-taxecxes  Meuooii.  He  wrote 
on  the  wars  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  a  ssbject  ably 
treated  aAerwards  by  Xenopboo. 

THBftcLBs,  an  opulent  dtixen  of  Cerkitt, 
who  liberally  divided  his  riches  among  die  poor. 
TbraNonides,  a  man  equally  ricb  with  himself, 
followed  the  example.  jEfioiu  V.  U.  14,  c. 
24. A  Greek  sUtoary.     Pms.  6,  c.  19. 

Tnatf C1.U8,  a  Messenian  poet  aad  oootbsayer, 
who  died  B.  C.  671.     Pons  4,  e.  16,  Sec 

Tbbocltm£nus,  a  sooduayer  of  Argplia.  de- 
scended from  Mt'iampus.     His  father's  aane 
was  fhestor.     He  foretold  tbe  speedy  return  of  . 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  TelenMcbna.     Bomtr. 
Od.  16,  V  225.  &c— ^^tn.  lab.  128. 

TheS cRiTus,  a  Greek  poet  who  fleariAed  at 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  282  B  C.  His  fatherli 
name  was  Praxagoras  or  SimidMis,  and  Ua  Ba- 
ther's Philina  He  lived  in  the  aga  of  Pfelefly 
Philadelpbus,  whose  praises  he  sang  aad  wbosc 
fhvours  be  enjoyed.  Theocritus  dtstiagaished 
himself  by  his  poetical  composstiaBB,  of  which 
80  iayllia  and  some  epigrams  are  extant,  wni- 
ten  in  the  Doria  dialect,  and  admired  fiir  their 
beauty,  elegance,  and  simplieiiy.  Vir|^,  la  hit 
eclogues,  has  imitated  aiid  often  copied  hi^ 
Theocritus  has  been  blamed  for  the  amaiy  inde- 
licate and  obscene  expressions  which  he  aan, 
and  while  be  introduces  shepherds  and  peasaaci, 
with  all  the  nu-icity  and  ignorance  of  natvc, 
he  often  disguises  their  character  by  asakisf 
them  speak  on  high  and  exalted  sabjecta-  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives'  agatnat  Hiesa 
king  of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  tie  slna> 
gled  He  also  wrote  a  ludicroui  poena  called 
SyirifiXy  and  placed  bis  verses  in  sack  <Mrder  fhat 
they  represented  the  pipe  of  the  gad  Pan.  The 
best  editions  of  Tbeocritns  are  W.'VtoaX  2  'ola. 
4to.  Oxon  1770;  that  of  Heinsii|Sy  8to.  Oxaa. 
1699;  that  of  Valkenaer,  8»o.  L.  Bat.  1781; 
and  thnt  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  4fa.   Lips.  1769. 

Qttinia.  10,  e.  X.—Uert  6 h,  Graek  kia- 

torian  of  Chios,  who  vrrott  aai^clMMt^Cl^hia. 
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ua,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Herca- 
les,  i>ecau»e  he  refuted  4o  treai  him  aod  hi*  sod 
Hyflut  with  hospitality,  (hid.  in  lb.  t.  4S8. 
^.Ipottod,  t,  e.  7  —Hygin.  fhb.  211. 

Thbodbctbs,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Pbatejit  ID  Pampbylia,  ton  of  Aristaoder,  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  60  tragedies 
beiides  other  works  now  lost  He  bad  such  a 
happy  memory  that  be  could  repeat  with  case 
whs  lever  verses  were  spoken  in  his  presence 
When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaselis,  he 
crowned  with  garlands  the  statue  that  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  poet. 
Cie.  Tuse.  1,  c.  24.  in  Orat.  51,  &c.--P{ia. 

Theodonis,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  Thian- 
vUUy  00  the  Moselle. 

Thbodoka.  a  danghler-in*law  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximiani  who  married  Constantios. A 

daugfatfsr  of  Constanttne. A  woman  who  from 

beiag  a  prostitate  became  empress  to  Justioian, 
and  distinguished  herself  by  her  intrigaes  and 
enterprises. -^'The  name  of  Theodora  is  com- 
mon to  the  empressei  of  the  east  in  a  later  pe- 
riod 

Thbodorbtus,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers  who 
flourished  A.  D.  426,  whose  works  have  been 
edited,  6  toIs.  fol.  Paris  1642,  tod  6  vols.  Ha- 
le 1769  to  1774. 

Thbodobitus,  a  Greek  eeeleaiastieai  histo- 
rian, whose  works  hoTe  been  best  edited  by 
Reading,  fol.  CoiUs*.  1720, 

THBODoaos,  a  Syracusan  of  great  antbority 
amoDg  bis  countrymen,  wbo  severely  inveighed 

igainst  the  tyranny  of  Dionysios. A  pbilu- 

{opher,  disciple  to  Aristtppos  He  denied  the 
existence  of  a  god.  He  was  banished  from  Cy- 
rene,  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  the  friendship 
)f  Demetrius  Phalereus  saved  him  from  the  ac- 
■usations  which  were  carried  to  the  Areopagus 
igamst  him.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  at  last 
sondemned  to  death  for  his  impiety,  and  that  he 

Irank  poison. A  preceptor  lo  one  of  the^sons 

»f  Antony,  whom  he  betrayed  to  Augustus. 

i  consul  in  the  reign  of  Honorius  Claudian 
f  rote  a  poem  upon  him,  in  which  he  praises  him 

vith  great  liberality. A  secretary  of  Valeos. 

9e  conspired  against  the  emperor,  and  was  l>e- 

leaded. A  man  who  compiled  an  history  of 

Some.  Of  this  nothing  hot  his  history  of  the 
eigns  of  Constantino  and  Constantius  is  extant. 

A  comie  actor.— -\  player  on  the  flute 

n  the  age  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  con- 
emptoously  rejected  the  favours  of  Lamia  the 

aistreas  of  the  monarch. A  Greek  poet  of 

yolophon,  whose  compositions  are  lost A 

ophist  of  Byzantium  called  Logodailon,  by  Pla- 

D. A  Chreek  poet  in  the  age  of  Cleopatra 

le  wrote  a  book  of  metamorphosis,  which  Ovid 
mttated,  as  some  soppose. An  artist  of  Sa- 
gos about  700  years  B.  C.  He  was  the  first 
rho  found  out  the  art  of  melting  iron,  with  which 

e  made  statues. A  priest,  fattier  of  Iso- 

rates.— A  Greek  writer,  called  also  Frodro- 
itu.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown. 
Iiere  is  a  romance  of  his  composition  extant, 
ailed  the  amoitii  of  Bhodaalhe  and  Dosicles.  I 


The  OBly  edition  of  which  wai  by  .Gaolminua, 
8vo.  Paris,  1626. 

Thbodosia,  now  Caffa,  a  town  in  the  Cim- 
merian Botphorus.    MeU,  2,  c.  I. 

TflBODosiopdLts,  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Tbeodosius.  &c, 

THEODosirs  FLAvnrs,  a  Roman  emperor  sor- 
named  JUagnWj  from  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  was  invested  with  the  inopprial  pur- 
ple by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over  Thrace  and 
ibe  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been  in  th6 
pos9es>ion  of  Valeotinian.  The  first  years  of 
his  reign  were  marked  by  different  cooqoesta 
over  the  barbarians.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  with  aa 
immense  number  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  were 
the  reward  of  the  victory.  This  glorious  cam- 
paign intimidated  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
Rome;  they  sued  for  peace,  and  treaties  of  al- 
liance were  made  with  distant  nations,  who 
wished  to  gain  the  favours  and  the  friendship  of 
a  prince  whose  military  virtues  wera  so  conspi- 
cootts.  Some  conspiracies  were  formed  againit 
the  emperor,  but  Tbeodosius  totally  disregard^ 
them;  and  while  be  punished  his  competitors  for 
the  imperial  porpie,  he  tbouf^ht  himself  suffi- 
ciently secure  in  the/ love  and  the  affection  of 
his  subjects.  His  reception  at  Rome  was  that 
of  a  congueror;  he  triumphed  over  the  barba- 
rians, and  restored  peace  in  every  parf  of  the 
empire.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  at  Milan,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age,  afker  a  reign  of  16  years, 
the  17th  of  January,  A.  D.  396.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Constantinople ,  and  buried  by  his 
son  Arcadins,  in  the  tomb  of  Constaotine.  Tb^ 
odosios  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  who  was 
the  sole  master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
He  left  (brce  children,  Arcadius  and  Honoriui^ 
who  succee<Jed  him,  and  Pulcheria.  Tbeodo- 
sius has  been  commended  by  ancient  writers  as 
a  prince  blessed  with  every  virtue,  and  debased 
by  no  vicious  propensity.  Though  master  of  the 
world  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  pnde  and  arro- 
gance which  too  often  disgrace  the  monai-cb;  he 
was  affable  in  his  behaviour,  benevolent  and 
compassionate,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  treat  his 
subjects  as  himself  was  treated  when  a  private 
man,  and  a  dependent.  Men  of  merit  were 
promoted  to  places  of  trust  and  honour,  and  the 
emperor  was  fond  of  patronizing  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  learning.  His  zeal  as  a  follower  of 
Christianity  has  been  applauded  by  all  the  ee- 
clesiastical  wrlten,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  Tbe- 
odosius to  support  the  revealed  religion,  a^much 
by  his  example,  meekness,  and  Christian  cha- 
rity, as  by  his  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions. His  want  of  clemency,  however,  in  one 
instance,  was  too  openly  betrayed,  and  when  the 
people  of  Tbessalonica  had  unmeaningly,  per- 
haps, killed  one  of  bis  officers,  the  emperor  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  pot  all  tiie  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  and  no  less  than  6000  persons  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  were  craelly 
butchered  in  that  town  in  the  space  of  three 
hours.  This  violence  irritated  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  Tbeodosius  was  compelled  by  St.  Ambrose 
to  do  open  penance  in  the  chureh,  and  pnhlicif 
to  make  atonement  for  an  act  of  barbarity  wfaicll 
had  excluded  btff  from  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
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aad  the  eomnaoion  of  tbc  faithAil.  In  hit  pri- 
vate cbamcter  TbeodoBioi  wu  an  example  of 
•obeniera  and  temiierance,  his  palace  displayed 
beoomiog  grandeor,  but  still  with  moderation. 
He  never  indulged  luxury  or  couDtenanced  sq- 
perfluiiies.  He  was  food  of  bodily  exercise, 
and  never  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  ener- 
yating  eojoymeots.  The  laws  and  regulations 
which  be  introduced  in  the  Roman  empire,  were 
of  the  most  salutary  nature.  Socrti.  6,  &c. — 
Zosim.  4.  kc — ^mbros.  ^uguaUn.  CUutdian. 

&c. The  2d,  succeeded  his  father  Arcadius 

as  emperor  of  the  western  Roman  empire, 
thoug^h  only  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  governed  by  his  sister  Pulcberia,  and  by  bis 
ministers  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was  the 
disposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  all  places  of 
trust  and  honour.  He  married  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  a  philosopher  railed  Leootios,  a  wo- 
man remarkable  for  her  virtues  and  piety.  The 
territories  of  Theodosius  were  invaded  by  (he 
Persians,  but  the  emperor  soon  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  force,  and  the  two  hostile 
armies  met  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The 
consternation  was  universal  on  both  sides;  with- 
out even  a  battle,  the  Persians  flvd,  and  no  less 
than  100,000  were  lost  In  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Theodosius  raised  the  siege  of  Nisi- 
his,  where  his  operations  failed  of  success,  and 
he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals  by 
bribes  and  promises.  He  died  on  the  2Uth  of 
July,  in  the  49lh  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  460, 
leaving  only  one  daughter,  Licinia  Eudoxia, 
whom  be  had  married  to  the  emperor  Valenti- 
ofan  3d.  The  carelessness  and  inatteution  of 
Theodosius  to  public  affairs  are  well  known.  He 
signed  all  the  papers  that  were  brought  to  him 
without  even  opeuing  them  or  reading  tbem,  till 
his  sister  apprised  him  of  bis  negligence,  and 
rendered  him  more  careful  and  diligent,  by  mak- 
ing bim  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he  delivered 
into  her  hands  Eudoxia  his  wife  as  a  slave  and 
menial  servant.  The  laws  and  regulations 
which  were  promulgated  un^er  him,  and  select- 
ed from  the  most  useful  and  salutary  institutions 
of  his  imperial  predecessors,  have  been  called 
the  Theodosian  code.  Theodosius  was  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  Christian  religion,  but  he  has 
been  blamed  for  his  partial  attachment  to  those 
who  opposed  the  orthodox  faith.    Sozom. — Soe. 

&c. A  lover  of  Antonina  the  wife  of  Belisa- 

rius. A  mathematician  of  Tripoli,  who  floors 

i»hed  15  B  C.     His  treatise  called  Sphterica, 

is  best  edited  by  Hunt,  8vo.  Oxon.  1707 A 

Roman  general,  father  of  Theodosius  the  great; 
he  died  A.  D.  S76. 

Theod5ta,  a  beautiful  courtezan  of  Elis, 
whose  company  was  frequented  by  Socrates. 
Xenoph.  de  Socr.-^JElian.  V,  H,  IS,  c,  32. 
^A  Roman  empress,  &c. 

Theoootian,  an  interpreter  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus. 

TheodStus,  an  admiral  of  tbc  Rhodians 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  make  a  treaty  with 

the  Romans. A  native  of  Chios,  who  as 

preceptor  and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy  ^-advised 
the  feeble  monarch  to  murder  Pompey.  He 
carried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Roman  to 
Csesar,  bot  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror  was 


He 


such  that  (he  mean  aasasain  fled  Mid  aOer  a 

wandering  and  miserable   life  in  the  cities  fif 
Asia,  he  was  at  last  pat  to  death  by  Bratas.  PhL 

in  BnU.k,  Pomp, A  Symcttsan,  acciMd 

of  a  conspiracy  against  Hienmymiss  the  n rant 

of  Syracuse. A  governor  of  Bactfiaaa  la 

the  age  of  Antiochns,  who  revolted  and  made 
himself  king,  B.  C .  250 A  friend  of  ike  em- 
peror Julian A   Phoenician   histoiiaaw 

One  of  the  generals  of  Alexander. 

Theognetes,  a  Greek  tragic  poet. 

Theugkis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megan, 
flourislicd  aboot  549  years  before  Christ. 
wrote  several  poems;  of  which  only  a  lew  aea- 
tences  are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plalo,  and 
other  Greek  bisiorians  and  philoaopbers,  and 
intended  as  precepts  for  the  coodact  o(  homaa 
life.  The  morals  of  the  poet  have  been  cen] 
sured  as  neither  decorous  nor  chaste.  The  best 
edition  of  Theognis,  is  that  of  Blackwall,  \2mo. 

London  1706. There  was  also  a  tragic  poet 

of  the  same  name,  whose  compositions  writ  sa 
lifeless  and  inanimate^,  that  they  procnred  him 
tbe  name  of  CAton  or  fRoin. 

Theomnestos,  a  rival  of  ^^clas  in  the  ad- 
minsiration  of  public  affairs  at  Athens.     Sirmh. 

14. A  statuaiy  of  Sardinia     Fma.  6,  c, 

15  -*— An  Athenian  philosopker,  aaoog  the 
followers  of  Plato^s  doctrines.    He  had  Brotna, 

CsBsar's  murderer,    among   his  papils. ^A 

painter.     Pli/n.  35. 

Thion,  a  philosopher  who  nied  fie<|iicntly 

to  walk  in  his  sleep,     thog. An  astronomer 

of  Smyrna^  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. A  pain- 
ter of  Samos.  Miian,  V,  H  S,c  44 Ano- 
ther philuNophcr.  Diog. An  infainotta  re- 
viler.     Horat.  1,  ep.  19. 

Theonoe,  a  daughter  of  Thestor,  sister  ta 
Calchas.  She  was  carried  away  by  sen  pirates, 
and  sold  to  Icarus,  king  of  Caria,  fcc.  fijgn, 
fab.  190. A  daughter  of  Proleas  and  a  Ne- 
reid who  became  eoamonred  of  Canobos,  the 
pilot  of  a  Trojan  vessel,  £lc. 

Theope,  one  of  the  danghters  of  Leos. 

Tbxophane,  a  daughter  of  Biaaitua.  ivfaoai 
Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  to  reflmve  her 
from  her  numerous  suitors,  and  conveyed  to  the 
island  Cromissa.  The  god  afterwards  asdomed 
the  shape  of  a  ram,  and  under  this  tramibnnn- 
tion  be  had  by  the  nymph  a  ram  with  a  golden 
fleece,  which  carried  Pbryxus  to  Colchis.  Omi. 
Met,  6.  V.  177.— Hi/eria.  fab.  188. 

Theophakbs,  a  Greek  historian  bon  at 
Mityleue.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pons- 
pey,  and  from  his  friendship  with  tbe  Roman 
general,  his  countrymen  derived  many  advan- 
tages. After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  he  advis- 
ed Pompey  to  retire  to  the  coort  of  I^gypt  Oc 
fro  JSrck.  &  Paterc.  ^PltU.  m   Ou^  &.  Pat^ 

His  son,  M.  Pompeius  TheophaDes,  was 

made  governor  of  Asia,  and  enjoyed  the  inti- 

macy  of  Tiberius. ^The  only  edition  of  Thea- 

pbanes,  the  Byzantine  historian,  is  at  Paris,  UL 
1649. 

Theophania,  festivals  celebrated  at  Delphi 
in  honour  of  Apollo. 

TmeopuTlus,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

A  governor  of  Syria  in  the  age  of  Jalinn. 

A  friend  of  Piso.— A  |»bysician,  ivh —  ^^ 
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tiiede  t/rtiittisbest  edited  by  Gnidotioi.  L. 
Bat.  1 728,  and  another  byMorell,  8vu.  Paris, 

Iddti Que  of  the  Greek  fatberB  whose  work 

ad  ^utolycum  is  best  edited  in  Umo.  by  Wolf, 
Hamb.  Ili4.— — The  name  of  Theuphilus  is 
cooimou  amuDg  the  primitive  Christians. 

Theophrastus,  a  native  of  Eresas,  in  Les^ 
bos,  suu  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  under  Plato, 
and  afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whose  friend- 
ship he  gained,  and  whose  warmest  commen- 
daiioQs  he  deserved.  Uis  original  name  was 
Ttf$Unnu8,  but  this  the  philodopher  made  him  ex- 
change for  that  of  Ewpkrastus,  to  intimate  his 
excellence  in  speaking,  and  afterwards  for  that 
of  Tneophraatxu,  which  he  deemed  still  more  ex- 
prebsive  of  his  eloquence,  ibe  brilliancy  of  bis 
gcuius,  and  the  elegance  of  his  language.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Socrates^  when  the  malevolence 
of  the  Athenians  drove  all  the  philosopher's 
frieuUs  from  the  city,  Theopbrastus  succeeded 
Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  and  rendered  himself 
A)  conspicuous,  that  in  a  short  time  the  number 
of  bis  auditors  was  increased  to  two  thousand. 
Not  only  his  countr)meo  courted  his  applause, 
but  kings  and  princes  were  desirous  of  his  friend- 
ihip;  and  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  the 
QDost  powerful  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
regarded  him  with  more  than  usual  partiality. 
Theopbrastus  composed  many  books,  and  Dio- 
{cues  has  enumerated  the  titles  of  above  200 
treatises,  which  he  wrote  with  great  elegance 
wd  copiousness.  About  20  of  these  are  ex- 
ant,  among  which  are  his  history  of  stones,  his 
realise  on  plants,  on  the  winds,  on  the  signs  of 
"air  weather,  &c.  and  his  Characters,  an  ex- 
cellent moral  treatise,  which  was  begun  in  the 
)9th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  loaded  with 
reura  and  infirmities,in  the  101th  year  of  his  age, 
3.  C.  288,  lamenting  the  shortness  of  life,  and 
complaining  of  the  partiality  of  nature  in 
grunting  longevity  to  the  crow  and  to  tlie  stag, 
>ut  not  to  man.  To  his  care  we  are  indebted 
or  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  the  dying  pbi- 
osopber  entrusted  to  him.  The  best  edition  of 
rbeopbrastns  is  that  ofHeinsius,  fol.  L.  Bat. 
16  IS}  and  of  his  Characters,  that  of  Need< 
lam,  8vo.  Cantab  1712,  and  that  of  Fischer, 
ivo.  Coburg.  1769.  Cic.  Ttisc.  S,  c,  28.  in 
BnU  c.  SI.  in  Orat,  19,  ^c—  Strab,  IS.— 
Diog.  in.  vita.'^'JElian  V.  H.  2,  c.  8,  I.  34, 
'..  20, 1.  8  c.  li-^q^irUU  10,  c  l.—Plul  ad- 

olot An  officer  entrusted  with  the  care  of 

he  citadel  of  Corinth  by  Antigonus.  Poly<en. 

Theopolemos,  a  man  who,  with  bis  brother 
iicro,  plundered  Apollo^s  temple  at  Delphi, 
ind  fled  away  for  fear  of  being  punished.  Cic, 
n  Verr.  6. 

TukopSlis,  a  name  given  to  Antioch  because 
be  Christians  first  received  their  name  there. 

Theopompds,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
f  the  Proclidse,  whosueceeded  bis  father  Nican- 
ler,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  many  new 
egulations  he  introduced.  He  created  the 
•Iphori,  and  died  after  ft  long  and  peaceful 
eign,  B.  C.  72S.  While  he  sat  on  the  throne 
lie    Spartans  made    war  against    Messenia. 

''lut.  in  Lye. — Pat«.  S,  c.  7. A  famous 

ireek  historian  of  Chios,,  disciple  of  Isocrates, 
'ho  flourished  B.  C.  354.    All  his  compositions 


are  lott,  except,  a  few  fragments  quoted  by  a«- 
cient  writers.  He  is  compared  to  Thncydides 
and  Herodotai,  as  an  historian,  yet  he  is  s^ 
verely  censured  for  bis  satirical  remarks  and 
illiberal  reflections.  He  obtained  r  prize  io 
which  his  master  was  a  competitor,  and  he  was 
liberally  rewarded  for  composing  tbe  best  fu- 
neral oration  in  honour  of  MauM>lus.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Damasistratus.  IHotiys.  Hal, 
1.— P/irf.  inlAfS.—C.  ^ep.   7,— i^iw.  6,  c 

18. — ^utniU.  10,  c.  1. An  Athenian  who 

attempted  to  deliver  bis  countrymen  from  the 
tyranny  of  Demetrius.  Polyan,  6 A  co- 
mic poet  in  the  age  of  Menander.     He  wrota 

24  plays,  all  lost A  son  of  Demaratns,  who 

obtained  several  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games. 

PauB,  6,  c.  10. An  orator  and  historian  of 

Cnidus,  very  intimate  with  J.  Ciesar-  Strab,  14« 

A  Spartan  general,  killed  at  the  battle  of 

Tegyra.  A  philosopher  of  CheronsBa,  in  the 
reign  of  tbe  emperor  Philip. 

Theophtlactus,  Simocatta,  a  Byzantine 
historian,  whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris. 
1647. One  of  the  Greek  fathers  who  flour- 
ished, A.  D.  1070.  His  works  where  edited 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  1754  to  176S. 

Theorius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Trcezeoe, 
where  he  had  a  very  ancient  temple,  it  signi- 
fies cleai^sighted. 

Thkotimus,  a  wrestler  of  Elis,  in  the  age  of 

Alexander.    P<ius.  6,  c.  17. A  Greek  who 

wrote  an  history  of  Italy. 

TheoxjSna,  a  noble  lady  of  Tbessaly  who 
threw  benelf  into  the  sea,  when  unable  to  es- 
cape from  the  soldiers  of  king  Philip,  who  pur« 
sued  her.     Liv,  40,  c.  4. 

Tbeoxenia,  a  festival  celebrated  io  honour 
of  all  the  gods  io  every  city  of  Greece,  but  es- 
pecially at  Athens.  Games  were  then  observed, 
and  the  conqueror  who  obtained  tbe  prize,  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  of  money,  or  according  to 
others  a  vest  beautiful)]^'  ornamented.  The 
Dioscuri  established  a  festival  of  the  same 
name  in  honour  of  the  gods  who  had  visited 
them  at  one  of  their  entertainments. 

Theoxenius,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Thera,  a  daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

Hygin.  fab.  69. One  of  the  Sporades  in  the 

iCgean  sea,  anciently  called  CaUista^  now 
SanUfrin.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  left  there  under  Membliares  by 
Cadmus,  when  he  went  in  quest  of  his  sister 
Europa.  It  was  called  Thera  by  Tberas,  tbe  son 
of  Aotesion,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony 
from  Lacedsemon.  Paut.  S,  c.  1 — Herodot,  4. 
—Strab.  8. A  town  of  Caria. 

Therambus,  a  town  near  Pallene.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  123. 

Thbrabs£nes,  ao  Athenian  philosopher  and 
general  in  tbe  age  of  Alcibiades.  His  father's 
name  was  Agnen.  He  was  one  of  tbe  SO 
tyrants  of  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  which  disgraced  their 
administration.  He  was  accused  by  Critisrs, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  because  he  opposed  their 
views,  and  he  was  condemned  to  drinlc  hemlock, 
though  defended  by  bis  own  innocence,  and  the 
friendly  intercession,  of  the  philosopher  Socra- 
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IM.  H«  Jnnk  Ike  poiiM  with  pttA 
mn,  Md  powcd  mmt  oT  it  on  the  g^wnd,  tnih 
the  Mffcatiieai  exd^aialioB  oT,  llii  ii  to  Ubc 
ktmUk0/  Ontim.  Thn  happened  eboet  404 
jean  t/efote  the  Chrituao  era.  TheraoieBei, 
ea  aeeoaai  of  the  AekteaeM  ef  hit  dnpotttaoa, 
has  been  ealied  OWnttmti^  m  part  of  the  dreto 
wed  both  bj  oiea  and  woaiea.     Cie,  dt   OrtL 

TREEAntE,  or  TBBArNB,  a  town  of  Laooaia, 
w  cbe  we*t  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apolto  had 
a  temple  called  Phoebean.  it  was  at  a  wtry 
ihurtoittaoce  from  Lacedsmoo,  and  indeed 
aone  avdiort  ba%e  eoofoaaded  it  with  the  capi- 
tal uf  Laeouia.  It  received  its  aane  from 
Thempoe,  a  doaghter  of  Leiei.  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  buro  there,  and  on  tliat  accoont 
they  are  tometimet  called  7Vfopn«i  fndret. 
Pmt,  9.  c.  14.^artd.  Forf.  6,  t.  t«8.— ^tt 
•,  V.  $09,  I,  8,  ▼.  414,  I.  19  ▼.  49 — Lie.  9.  c. 
le.^Oiotiyi.  /ia<.  t,  c.  49.— aiol.  1,  7M.  t. 
799. 

Thbbas,  a  ton  of  Aatetion  of  Lacedmmaa, 
who  conducted  a  colony  lo  Calitm,  lo  which  he 
cave  ibe  oame  of  Therm.  He  received  divine 
fcoDoura  after  death.    Paw.  9,  c.  1  and  16. 

TiiKaiii&CBOs,  a  too  of  Hereulet  by  Megara. 
JSpoihd.  2,  c.  4  and  1. 

THBRivpioAt,  a  Lacedemonian,  &c.  DM. 
U. 

THsanrAt,  a  mimame  of  Bfart  in  Laeonia. 

Theema,  a  town  of  \ftica.    Strdbo A 

town  of  Macedonia,  aAerwardt  called  Tkena- 
Itmee,  ia  honour  of  the  wife  of  Cattandet,  and 
■ow  SMlomeki.  The  bay  in  the  neichbonrhood 
of  Tberma  ii  railed  Hurmam  or  Therwmem 
ttnut,  and  advances  far  into  the  country,  so 
ttucb  that  Pliny  has  named  it  .VaerdomcntMniit, 
by  way  of  eminence,  to  intimate  ito  ajLteot. 
Arab.— Tod/.  jJnn  6.  c.  10 — Herodol. 

Thbriijc,  (btttkt )  a  town  of  Sicily,  wherr 
were  the  baths  of  Selinus,  now  .Scuwea. An- 
other near  Panormus,  now  TheruimL  8U.  14, 
J,  23. Cie.  Verr.  2,  c.  96. 

Thbrmodon,  now  Tertnah,  a  famous  river  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Ama> 
sons,  falling  into  the  £azine  sea  near  Themis 
cyra.  Thrre  was  also  a  smnll  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Bceotia,  near  Tanagra,  which  was  af- 
terwards railed  H  mum.  Slfo6  11.— Herodof. 
9,  c.  27.-^e(a.  1,  c  19.— Paw.  I,  c  1,  I.  9, 
c.  19  ^Plul.  in  Dem^^Virg,  JEn.  11,  v.  669 
— Oetd  ^et.  2,  V  249,  fcc. 

THBEMOpfLJB,  a  small  pats  leading  from 
Thessalr  intu  Loeris  and  Phocis.  It  has  a  largr 
ridge  of  moantaini  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on 
the  east,  with  deep  and  dangerous  marshes,  be- 
ing in  the  narrowest  part  only  26  feet  in  breadth. 
Thermopylc  receives  its  name  from  the  hot  balhi 
which  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  celebrat- 
ed for  a  battle  wbieb  was  fongbt  ttere  B.  C 
480,  on  the  7th  of  August,  between  Xerxet  and 
flic  Greeks,  in  which  900  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  successive  davi  repeatedly  the  attacks  of 
the  most  brave  and  courageous  of  the  Persian 
army,  which,  according  to  some  historians, 
amounted  to  five  milliont.  There  was  also  an- 
other battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
•ad  Antiochat,  king  of  Syrii.    JEEBrodtC  7,  e. 


IT9,  tee.— 9lril.  9.— Lin.  SB,  e.  15-     J«da,2, 

c.  9  — Plitf.  hi  Ctr.  hc^Pmu.  7,  c  16. 

TuBEMOM,  E  tawB  of  iBtoUa,  dB  the  fiveaaE 
/>o^.  6. 

TBEEHOt,  a  man  aeeaaed  te  tbe  te^  ofHr- 
berius,  flic. — ^A  maa  pat  U^  death  %  Nerai 
^A  tawB  of  iBtolia,  the  CBpftal  of  te  caoo- 

^' 

THBBODiMAt,  a  iung  of  ScythtE,  wha,  ai 
tome  report,  fed  Hoot  with  bamao  Mood,  thEl 
they  migbt  be  more  cmel.    Omd.  Mh.  989. 

Theeoh,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigfotam,  who  diei 
472  B  C.  He  wat  a  native  of  Bceotia,  and 
son  of  iEoesidamos,  and  he  manied  E>eBnrete 
the  daughter  of  Gelon  of  Sidly.     Hintisi.  7. 

--Pbnd.  (HYmp.  2. One  ^  AtbtomH  dogs. 

Om/L A  Rotttlian  who  artcaipced  fo  Aill 

Aoeas.    He  penshed  in  the  attopt.     Fog-. 

JFm.  10,  V.  912 A  prieat  in  the  temple  of 

Herrnlet  at  Sagnntum,  ie.     ^L  2,  v.  149. 

A  Theban  descended  front  the  Spartse^  Sl^* 
ThA.  2,  T.  672. A  danghtcr  of  Phjiaa  be- 
loved by  Apollo.     Posu.  9,  e.  40. 

Theepandbe,  a  celebrated  poet  and  man- 
dan  uf  Lesbot.     [Ftd.  Terpaader.] 

Tbebsamdeb,  a  son  of  IV>lynrcet  and  AijiE. 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Tiw^  war, 
but  he  was  kiNed  in  Mysia  by  relephas,  before 
the  confederate  army  retched  (be  eneoyH  govd* 
try.     Virg.  JRn.  2,  ▼  2ei.^jfpottod.  S,  c  7. 

A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Coring A 

musician  of  Ionia. 

TaBEslfL^cinrs,  a  leader  of  the  TsoniaDs  ia 
the  Trojan  war,  killed  by  Achillea.     Vtrg,  JEtu 

6,  V.  489. A  friend  of  Aneas  idlled  hy  Tar- 

noB.   Id,  12,  V.  99S. An  athlete  at  Corcyra, 

crowned  at  the  Olympic  pjunti.    Fasw  9,  c.  IS. 

TBBEsirros,  a  son  of  A|^na,  who  drove 

CEneus  fmm  tbe  throne  i^  Catydon. A  maa 

who  carried  a  letter  from  Alenoder  lo  Dariot. 

Cttrf. An  Athenian  author  who  died  954 

B.C. 

THBEsrrBs,  an  officer  the  OMCt  deformed  and 
illiberal  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Tkvjaa  war. 
He  was  fond  of  ridiculing  his  lUloir  soMiert, 
particularly  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  dysies. 
^chillei  killed  him  with  one  blowof  hislbK,  be* 
cause  he  laughed  at  his  monming  the  death  of 
Penlhesilea.  Ovid,  ex  poaf  4,  el.  13,  ▼.  16. 
^^poUod.  I,  c.  S^^Homer.  H.  2,  r.  f «,  fcc 

Thbsbidjs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Athe- 
nians, from  Theseus,  one  of  their  IdngiB.  Fvg. 
Q.  2,  ▼.  989. 

Tbbseib,  a  poem  written  by  Codrnt,  eartEaa- 
ing  an  account  of  the  life  and  aetfoos  af  The- 
seus, and  now  lost    ^m.  1,  t.  2. 

Thesevs,  king  of  Athens,  end  ano  of  X^a^ 
by  Athra  the  daughter  of  Pitthena,  waa  ooe  of 
the  most  celebrat^  of  the  heroes  of  aaliqaity. 
He  was  educated  at  Trmzene  in  the  boewe  of 
Pitibeus,  and  as  he  was  not  puUicty  Eckao^ 
lodged  to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Athens,  he 
passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he  eaaMT 
to  yean  of  maturity,  he  was  tent  by  hit  nothtf 
to  bis  father,  and  a  sword  was  given  hiaa.  If 
which  be  might  make  himself  known  to  I^gem 
IB  a  private  manner.  [Fid.  iEgieas.]  Bii 
murney  to  Athens  was  not  aeroas  the  see,  as  ft 
wai  nsoEl  with  traTellen,  bat  fbeteaa  dcMh* 
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mined  to  iignalixe  himself  in  going  b]r  l<nd  and 
eDcvunteriog  difficultiea.  The  road  nhich  led 
from  TrGeaeae  to  Athens  waa  infested  with  rob- 
bers and  wild  beests,  and  reodereU  Impassable; 
bat  these  obstacles  were  easily  removed  by  the 
coarageoas  son  of  £geu8.  He  destroyed  Cory- 
netes,  Synnis,  Scyron,  Cereyon,  Procastes,  and 
the  celebrated  Phaea.  At  Athens,  however,  his 
rece|itioo  was  not  cordial;  Medea  lived  thei« 
with  i£geu8,  and  as  she  knew  that  her  influence 
would  fail  to  the  ground  if  Theseus  was  receiv* 
ed  io  his  father's  house,  she  attempted  to  de- 
stroy him  before  bis  ai rival  was  made  public. 
MgtuB  was  himself  to  give  the  cup  of  poison  to 
this  unknown  stranger  at  a  fenst,  bat  the  sight 
of  bis  sword  on  the  tide  of  Theseos  reminded 
him  of  his  amours  with  iBthra.  He  knew  bim 
to  be  his  son,  and  the  people  of  Athens  were  glad 
to  find  that  this  illustrious  stranger,  who  bad 
cleared  Attica  from  robbers  and  pirates,  was  the 
ion  of  their  monarch.  The  Pallantides,  who 
expected  to  succeed  their  node  Ji^geus  on  the 
throne,  as  he  apparently  had  no  children,  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  Theseos,  but  they  fell  a 
Srey  to  their  own  barbarity,  and  were  all  put  to 
eath  by  the  young  prince  The  bull  of  Mar»> 
tfaon  next  engaged  the  attention  of  Theseos. 
The  labour  seemed  arduous,  but  he  caught  the 
inimal'alife,  and  after  he  had  led  it  through  the 
rtreets  of  Athens,  he  sacrificed  it  lo  Minerva,  or 
the  god  of  Delphi.  After  this  Theseos  went  to 
Drete  among  the  seven  chosen  youths  whom  the 
Athenians  yeariy  sent  to  be  devoured  by  the 
Minotaur.  The  wi^h  to  del iver  his  country  from 
10  dreadful  a  tribute,  engaged  him  to  undertake 
his  expedition.  He  was  successful  by  means 
)f  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  who  was 
)Damoured  of  him,  and  after  he  had  escaped 
Tom  thh  labyrinth  with  a  clue  of  thread,  and 
cilled  the  Minotaur,  \Vid.  Minotaurus,]  be  sail- 
id  from  Crete  with  the  six  boys  and  seven  maid- 
ins,  whom  his  victory  had  equally  redeemed 
rom  death.  In  the  island  cf  Naxos,  where  he 
vas  driven  by  the  winds,  he  bad  the  meanness 
o  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  be  was  indebted 
or  his  safety.  The  rejoicings  which  bis  retnm 
night  have  occasioned  at  Athens,  were  inter- 
■upted  by  the  death  of  iEgeus.  who  threw  him- 
eif  into  the  sea  when  he  saw  his  son's  ship  re- 
om  with  black  sails,  which  was  the  sagnial  of 
U-auccess.  [Vid,  iEg^us.]  His  ascension  on 
lis  father's  throne  was  universally  applauded, 
}.  C.  12S6.  The  Athenians  were  governed 
rith  mildness,  and  Theseus  made  new  regula- 
ions,  and  enacted  new  laws.  The  number  of 
he  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased  by  (be 
Iberaliry  of  the  monarch,  religious  worship  was 
ittended  with  more  than  usual  solemnity,  a 
lourt  was  instituted  which  had  the  care  of  all 
:ivil  afiain,  and  Theseus  made  the  government 
iemocratical,  while  he  reserved  for  himself  only 
be  command  of  the  armies.  The  fame  which 
le  bad  gained  by  hit  victories  and  policy,  made 
lis  alliance  courted;  but  Pirithous,  king  of  the 
^apitbae,  alone  wished  to  gain  his  friendship, 
ly  meeting  him  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  in^ 
aded  the  territories  of  Attica,' and  when  The* 
sua  bad'  matched  out  to  meet  him,  the  two  ea- 
Miesy  ttnick  at  the  ngjit  of  each  other,  roihed 


between  dieir  two  amaes,  to  embrace  oae  aoa- 
ther  in  the  most  cordial  and  afiectionate  mea- 
ner, and  from  that  time  beycao  the  most  sincere 
and  admired  friendship,  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial. Theseus  was  present  at  the  nuptiala 
of  his  friend,  and  was  theaMSt  eager  and  coura' 
geous  of  the  Lapitbe,  in  -the  defence  of  Hippo- 
damia,  and  her  female  attendants,  a$^inst  tha 
brutal  attempts  of  the  Ceataurs.  When  Piri- 
thous had  lost  Hippodamia,  be  agreed  with  The- 
seos, whose  wife  Pbsedra  was  also  dead,  to  cariy 
away  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  gods.  Their 
first  attempt  was  upon  Helen,  the  daughter  of 
Leda,  and  after  they  bad  obtained  this  beautiful 
prixe,  tbey  cast  tots,  and  she  became  the  pn>- 
peny  of  Theseus.  The  Athenian  monarch  en- 
trusted her  to  the  care  of  his  mother  i£thra,  at 
Aphidnae,  till  she  was  of  nubile  years,  but  the 
reeeatment  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  soon  obliged 
bim  to  restore  ber  safe  into  their  bands.  Helea, 
before  she  reached  Sparta,  became  mother  of  a 
daughter  by'Theteus,  but  this  tradition,  coo- 
firmed  by  some  ancient  my  thobgists,  is  confuted 
by  others,  who  affirm,  that  she  was  hut  nina 
years  old  when  earried  away  by  the  two  roycl 
friends,  and  Ovid  introduces  her  in  one  of  bii 
epistles,  saying,  Exupl^  rtda  pasta  timwre  nikU, 
Some  time  after  Theseus  assisted  his  ft-leod  ia 
procuring  a  wife^  and  they  both  deecended  into 
the  infernal  regiooa  to  carry  away  Proserpina. 
Pluto,  apprised  of  their  intentions,  stopped  them. 
Pirithous  was  placed  on  his  father's  wheel,  and 
Theseus  was  tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  which  ha 
had  sat  to  rest  himself.  Virgil  represents  bin 
in  this  eternal  state  of  punishment,  repeating  ta 
the  shades  in  Tartarus  the  words  of  ikicitejfi^ 
tUiam  tnonK*,  Sf  non  tewmere  dioos.  Apollodo- 
ms,  however,  and  others  declare,  that  be  wac 
not  long  detained  in  hell;  when  UercDlescama 
to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus,  he  tore  him  aWaj 
from  the  stone,  but  with  such  violence,  that  his 
skin  was  left  behind.  The  same  assistance  *raa 
given  to  Pirithous,  and  the  two  friends  returned 
upon  the  earth  by  the  favour  of  Hercules,  and 
the  consent  of  the  infernal  deities,  not«  howevery 
without  suffering  the  most  excruciating  tormenti* 
Dunng  the  captivity  of  Theseus  io  the  kingdom 
of  Pluto,  Mnestbeas,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Erechtbeos,  iogratiated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  the  oeople  of  Athens,  and  oUtaiaed  the  crowa 
in  orererence  to  the  children  of  the  absent  monr 
arch.  At  his  retnm  Theseus  attempted  to  eject 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Atheniana 
had  forgotten  his  many  services,  and  be  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  l^yoa* 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  Afler  pay* 
ing  him  much  attention  Lycomedes,  either  jea- 
lous of  his  fame,  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of 
Mnestheus,  earried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pra* 
teoce  of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  domm* 
ions,  and  threw  him  doum  a  deep  precipice. 
Soma  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed  tir 
death  without  receiving,  any  violence  from  Ly» 
comedos.  The  children  of  Theseus  after  the 
death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Atheoia* 
throne,  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  ahera^ 
Ihcf  brought  hii  ranaini  from  Scynst  aadgate 
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fliem  •  mi||Qiiicent  burial.  They  also  raited 
him  ttatues  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  aclioos  of  a  hero,  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  feiti- 
▼ais  were  still  celebrated  with  original  solem- 
nity in  the  age  of  Paosanias  and  Plutarch,  abont 
1200  yean  after  the  death  of  Theseus.  The 
historians  disa^ee  from  the  poets  in  their  ac- 
counts about  this  hero,  and  they  all  suppose, 
that  instead  of  attempting  to  carry  away  the 
wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends  winhed  to  sedoce 
a  daughter  of  Aidooeus,  king  of  the  Molossi. — 
This  <laughter,  as  they  say,  bore  the  name  of 
Proserpine,  and  the  dog  which  kept  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  was  called  Cerberas,  and  hence  per- 
haps arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets.  Pirithous 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog,  but  Theseus  was 
confined  in  prison,  from  whence  he  made  his 
escape  some  time  after,  by  the  assistance  of 
Hercules.  Some  authors  place  Theseus  and 
bis  friend  in  the  numl)er  of  the  Argonauts,  but 
they  were  both  det<iined,  either  in  the  infernal 
regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the 
time  of  Jason *s  expedition  to  Colchis.  PltU.  in 
tUd.—>ApoUod.S-^fhg^.  fab  U  and  19  — 
Pous.  1,  c.  2,  6ui.—0vid.  Jdet.  7,  ▼.  43S.  /6. 

412.  Fast.  8,  ?.  473  and  491.— Heroid Diod, 

1  and  4.— Lticun.  2,  ?  612.— Mmier.  Od  21, 
T.  i9S.^Heaiod.  in  Scut.  Herc—^SUion.  V,  H. 
4,  c  6.— Ste*.  Thtb.  6,  ▼.  432.— /Voperf.  3.— 
LttctaiU  md  Thrb.  SM.—Philo9i.  Icon.  1.— 
F/occ.  i.—^poUon.  1.— Firy.  jI3«.  6,  y.  617. 
—Sentea.  in  RippoL^Stat.  ^chUl.  1. 

TsKsiDiB,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  because  they  were  governed  by  The- 
seus. 

ThbsIobs,  a  patronymic,  applied  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Theseus,  eipecially  Hippolvtns.  Ovid. 
Her.  4,  v  86. 

ThbsmophSra,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  as  law- 
giver, in  whose  honour  festivals  were  instituted 
called  Tktsmopkoria  The  Tfaesmopboria  were 
instituted  by  Triptolemus,  or  according  to  some 
by  Orpheus,  or  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially 
'Athens,  observed  them  with  great  solemnity. 
The  worshippers  were  free  bom  women,  whose 
husbands  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  festival.  They  were  assisted  by  a  priest 
called  cfftr  ^egoc,  because  he  carried  a  crown 
on  his  head.  There  were  also  certain  virgins 
who  officiated,  and  were  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  The  free  bom  women  were  dress* 
ed  in  white  robes  to  intimate  their  spotless  in- 
nocence; they  were  charged  to  observe  the 
Btriclest  chastity  during  three  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  celebration,  and  during  the  four  days 
of  the  solemnity,  and  on  that  account  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with  ognus 
eusluSfJUabane,  and  all  such  herbs  as  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  expelling  all  vene- 
real propensities.  They  were  also  charged  not 
to  eat  pomegranates,  or  to  wear  garlands  on 
their  heads,  as  the  whole  was  to  be  observed 
with  the  greatest  signs  of  seriousness  and  gra- 
Tity,  without  any  display  of  wantonness  or  levity. 
It  was  however  usual  to  jest  at  one  another,  as 
the  goddess  Ceras  had  been  made  to  smile  by  a 


merry  ezprenuMi  when  she  was  aad  and  neiaft- 
choly  fdr  the  recent  loss  of  her  dangliter  Pro- 
serpine. Three  days  were  reqaired  for  the  pre- 
paration, and  upon  the  1 1th  of  the  maaA  caJfed 
Pyanepsion,  the  vromen  weot  to  EIcosk,  cany- 
ing  books  on  their  heads,   in   which  Ike  laws 
which  the  goddess  had  invented  were  eaatain- 
ed.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  the  festival 
began,  on  the   16th  day  a  fast  was  obsoved, 
and  the  women  sat  on  the  ground  in  taken  of 
homiliatton.   It  was  usual  daring  the  fe^val  to 
offer  prayers  to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Ffnto,  and 
Caingenia,  whom  some  suppose  lo  be  the  aane 
or  favourite  maid  of  the  goddess  ot  com,  or 
perhaps  one  of  her  surnames.  There  were  some 
sacrifices  of  a  mysterious  nsaure,  aad  aJf  per- 
sons whose  ofience  was  small  ^'c^  released 
from  confinement     Such  as  were  iaitiaied  at 
the  festivals  of  Eleusis  assisted  at  the  Thesmo- 
phoria.    The  place  of  high  priest  was  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Eamolpns.     Ossd.  Md. 
10.  V.  431.  Fast.  4,  v  9l9.-^afoUed.  1,  e  4. 
—Virg.  JEn  4,  v.  58.— SopAoei.  m  (E^  CcL 
^CUm.  JIlex, 

TBESMOTRiTJK,  8  name  giTcn  to  the  last  six 
archons  among  the  Athenians,  becaase  fbey 
took  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  aad  fo 
see  justice  impartially  adrainnteied  IVj  were 
at  that  time  nine  in  number. 

Thkspia,  now  Aeooorio,  a  town  of  Bceotiap 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon,  wUch  teeeived 
its  name  from  Thespia,  the  daughter  of  Aaspaa, 
or  from  Thespius.  Pirn.  4,  c.  7. — ^Paso.  9,  c- 
26.— Stroi.  9. 

ThbspiXdjb,    the  sons  of  the 
[Vid.  Thespius.] 

ThbspiIdbs,  a  name  gifcn  to  the  50  daagfcr 
ters  of  Thespius.    [FtU  Thespius.] — DML  4. 

— Seneca,  tti  Here.  (EL  369 ^Aho  a  sur^ 

name  of  the  nine  Muses,  because  they  were 
held  in  great  veneration  in  Thespia.  Hscc  S, 
V.  368— Ovid.  /let.  5,  v.  310. 

Thbspis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tn^gtdy,  556 
years  before  Christ.  His  repreaeotalions  were 
very  mstic  and  imperfect.  He  went  fram  town 
to  town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was  erected  a 
temporary  stage,  where  two  actors,  whoac  faces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  eatertuaed 
the  audience  with  choral  songs,  &c.  Solon  was 
a  great  enemy  to  his  dramatic  represcatalions. 
Hcfrai.  Art.  P.  276— Dwg. 

Thbspids,  a  kingof  Thespia^  in  Bceotia,  sea 
of  Elrechtheus,  according  to  some  authors.  He 
was  desirous  that  his  fifty  daughters  sbonM  have 
children  by  Hercules,  and  tiierelbre  when  that 
hero  was  at  his  court  he  permitted  him  to  eajej 
their  company.  This,  which  according  to  bobk, 
was  effected  in  one  night,  passes  for  the  ISHk 
and  most  arduous  of  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
as  the  two  following  lines  from  the  arcossa  w«t- 
wisrinui  indicate: 

TerHtu  htne  dedmws  Ubar  est  durtssunais,  ims 
^lUAinqwiginla  wmiul  sivprarit  nocU  fnsefios. 
All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  msh 
children  into  the  worid,  and  aome  of  ^ea 
twins,  partieulariy  Procris  the  eldest,  and  ^ 
youngest.  Some  suppose  that  one  of  the  ' 
ptades  refasad  to  admit  Herculea  to  her  i 
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for  which  ihe  hero  condemDed  her  to  ptn  til 
her  life  in  contiDual  celibacy,  and  to  become 
the  priestess  of  a  temple  be  bad  at  Tbespia. 
The  children  of  the  Tbespiades,  called  Thet- 
piadcty  went  to  Sardinia,  where  they  made  a 
settlement  with  lolaus,  the  friend  of  their  father. 
Thespius  is  often  confounded  by  ancient  authors 
with  Tbestius,  Chough  the  latter  lived  in  a  dif- 
ferent place,  and,  as  king  of  Pteuron,  sent  bis 
sous  to  the  huntins  of  the  CalyiJooian  boar. 
Ajtoilad,  2,  c.  4.— Pouj.  9,  c.  26  and  27. — 
P/iif. 

ThesprStiAi  a  country  of  £piras,  at  the 
west  of  Ambracia,  l)ounded  on  the  sonth  by 
the  5ea.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Acheron 
■nd  Cocytus,  which  the  poets,  after  Homer, 
bave  called  the  streams  of  hell.  The  oracle  of 
Dodona  was  in  Thesprotia.  Htnner,  Od.  14, 
w.  SI6.—Stro6.  1,  ac— Poiu.  1,  c.  17.— Lw- 
BOti   3  V.  179. 

Thesprotus,  a  son  of  Lycaoo,  kiog  of  Ar^ 
cadia.    JlpoUod,  S,  e.  8 

ThessIlia,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose  boun- 
iaries  have  been  different  at  different  periods. 
Properly  speaking,  Thessaly  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,  or 
Grccia  propria;  east,  by  the  ^gean;  north,  by 
Macedonia  and  Mygdonia;  and  west,  by  lllyri- 
Bum  and  Epirus.  It  was  generally  divided  into 
Tour  separate  provinces,  Thessaliotis,  Pelas- 
giotis,  Istiacotis,  and  Phthiotis,  to  which  some 
idd  Magnesia.  It  has  been  severally  called 
.SmoniA,  Pe/os^cum,  Argos^  HeUoB,  ./frg-eui, 
DryopiSf  Petasgia^  PyrrfuMy  JEmathia^  &c. 
The  name  of  Ttiessalia  is  derived  from  Thes- 
lalus,  one  of  its  monarchs.  Thessaly  is  famous 
for  a  deluge  whlclf  happened  there  in  the  age 
jf  Deucalion.  Its  mountains  and  cities  are  also 
celebrated,  such  as  Olympus,  Pelion,  Ossa,  La- 
rissa,  &c.  The  Argonauts  were  partly  natives 
>f  Thessaly.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
lassed  for  a  treacherous  nation,  so  that  false 
-Doney  was  called  Thessalian  coin,  and  a  per- 
vious action  Thessaliiin  deceit.  Thessaly  was 
{governed  by  kings,  till  it  became  subject  to  the 
Macedonian  monarchs.  The  cavalry  was  uni- 
irersally  esteemed,  and  the  people  were  super- 
ititious,  and  addicted  to  the  study  of  magic  and 
ncantations.  Thessaly  is  now  called  Jamna. 
Lucan.  6,  v.  4S8,  &c.— Oionys.  210.— Cur«.  3, 
3.  2 — JElian,  V.  H.  3,  c.  !.—/»««.  4,  c.  36, 
I.  10,  c.  \,-^ela,  2,  c.  S.— Jiuftn.  7,  c.  6 — 
Diod.  4. 

ThessXliok,  a  servant  of  Mentor,  of  Sidon, 
a  the  age  of  Artazenes  Ochus,  &c.  Dtod.  16. 

Thessaliotis,  a  part  of  Thessaly  at  the 
(onth  of  the  river  Peneus. 

Tbbssalonica,  an  ancient  town  of  Mace- 
Ionia,  first  called  7%erma,  and  Thessalonica 
ifler  Thessalonica,  the  wife  of  Cassander.  Ac- 
lording  to  ancient  writers  it  was  once  very  pow- 
srful,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  a  place  of 
lote.  S<rab.  7.— Dionys.— .Cie.  in  Pis.  c  17. 
^Lio,  29,  c.  17, 1.  40,  c.  4, 1.  44,  c.  10  and 

15. — Mela,  2,  c  3. A  daughter  of  Philip, 

cing  of  Macedonia,  sister  to  Alexander  the 
jrreat.  She  married  Cassander,  by  whom  sh<% 
lad  a  son  called  Antipater,  wbe  pot  her  to 
leatl).  ^  Pmu.  8,  c.  7. 


ThsssIliti,  a  son  of  JEmon. A  son  of 

Hercules  and  Calliope,  daughter  of  Eoryphilns. 
The!<«aly  received  its  name  from  one  of  these. 

ApoUod.  2.—Uieiy8.  Orel.  2 A  physician 

who  invited  Alexander  to  a  feast  at  Babylon  to 

give  him  poison A  physician  of  Lydia  in 

the  age  of  Nero.  He  gained  the  favours  of 
the  great  and  opulent  at  Rome,  by  the  mean- 
ness and  servility  of  his  bebaviour.  He  treated 
all  physicians  with  contempt,  and  thought  him- 
self superior  to  all  bis  predecessors. A  son 

of  Cimon,  who  accused  Alcibiades  because  he 

imitated  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. A  son  of 

Pislstratus. A  player  in  the  age  of  Alexan- 
der. 

ThestIlvs,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Epicaste. 
JSpoUod-  2,  c.  7. 

Thxstb,  a  sister  of  Dionysios  the  elder^ 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  She  married  Philoxenos, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Sicilians. 

Thbstia,  a  town  of  Atolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Acbeloos.     Poiifi.  6. 

TexsTilDiE  and  ThbstiXdbs.  Vid.  Thespi- 
ad»  and  Thespiades. 

Thbstias,  a  patronymic  of  Althsea,  daughter 
of  Thestins.     Ovid,  Met .  8 . 

ThestiIdjb,  the  sons  of  Thestius,  Toxeos 
and  Plexippus.     Ovid.  Mti.  8.  v.  286. 

Thestis,  a  fountain  in  the  country  of  Cyrene. 

Thbstics,  a  king  of  Plenron,  and  a  son  of 

Parthaon,  father  to  Toxeus,   Plexippus,  and 

Althae. A   king  of  Thespia.     [Fid.  Thea- 

pins.] The  sons  of  Thestius,   called    Thea- 

j  tiodiT,  were  killed  by  Meleager  at  the  chase  of 
'  the  Calydonian  boar.    tSpollod.  1,  c.  7. 

Thbstor,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  Laothoe, 
,  father  to  Calcbos.  From  him  Calchas  is  often 
I  called  Thestimdes.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  19— 
!  Stat  1,  Jlch.  v.  497.— u%>o/{on.  1,  v.  239.^ 
I  Homer  11.  1,  v.  69. 

!      Thestt LIS.  a  county  woman  mentioned  in 
■  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

I      Thetih,  one  of  the  sea  deities,  daughter  of 
I  Nereus  and  Doris,  often  confounded  with  T^ 
I  tliys,  her  grandmother.    She  was  courted  by 
I  Neptune  and  Jupiter;  but  when  the  gods  were 
i  informed  that  the  son  she  should  bring  forth 
'  must  become  greater  than  bis  father,  their  ad- 
I  dresses  were  stopped,  and  Peleus,  the  son  of 
i  Macwj  was  permitted  to  solicit  her  band.  The- 
tis refused  him,  but  the  lover  had  the  artifice 
to  catch  her  when  asleep,  and  by  binding  her 
strongly,  he  prevented  her  from  escaping  from 
his  grasp,  in  assuming  different  forms.    When 
Thetis  found  that  she  could  not  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  lover,  she  consented  to  marry  him» 
though  much  against  her  inclination.     Their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  on  mount  Pelion,  with 
great  pomp;  all  the  deities  attended  except  the 
goddess  of  discord,  who  punished  the  negligence 
of  Peleus,  by  throwing  into  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  a  golden  apple,  to  be  given  to  the 
fairest  of  all  the  goddesses.     [Vid.  Discordia.] 
Thetis  became  mother  of  several  children  bj 
Pelens,  but  all  these  she  destroyed  by  fire,  id 
attempting  to  see  whether  they  were  immortal. 
Achilles  must  have  shared  the  same  fote,  if 
Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her  hand  as 
she  was  going  to  repeat  the  croel  operation 
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She  afterwtrdt  mdered  him  ioTuloenble,  by 
plangiog  hin  in  the  waten  of  the  Styx.  ezce|>t 
that  pert  of  the  beel  by  whicb  sbe  beld  bim. 
As  Tbetit  well  koew  tbe  Tate  of  ber  soo,  the 
attempted  to  remove  bim  from  tbe  Trojao  war 
by  conceatiog  bim  io  the  court  of  Lycomedes. 
Tbit  was  useless,  be  went  witb  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
Greeks.  The  mother,  itill  anxious  for  his  pre- 
tervatitfli,  preTaileU  upon  Vulcan  to  make  bim 
t  suit  of  armour;  but  wbeo  it  was  done,  sbe 
refused  the  god  tbe  favours  which  she  bad  pro- 
mised bim.  When  Achilles  was  killed  by  Pans, 
Tbetis  issued  out  of  tbe  sea  with  the  Nereides 
to  rooum  his  death,  and  after  she  had  collected 
his  a^hes  in  a  golden  urn,  she  raised  a  mono- 
ment  to  bis  memory,  and  instituted  festivals  in 
his  honour.  Hniod-  Theog.  v.  244,  &c.— ^^ol- 
lod.  1,  c.  S  and  9, 1.  S,  e.  lS.^/l]|giri.  fab.  54. 
—Homer.  11.  1,  &c.  Orf.  24,  v.  66 —Paw.  5, 
e.  18,  au:.— Ovid.  Jtfel.  II,  fab.  7,  1.  IS,  fab. 
l,&c. 

Thbutis,  or  Taunus,  a  prince  of  a  town  of 
the  same  name  io  Arcadia,  who  went  to  tbe 
Trojan  war.  He  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon 
tt  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva,  under  £e  form  of 
Mel  as  son  of  Ops,  attempted  to  pacify  him,  be 
•truck  tbe  goddess  and  returned  home.  Some 
•ay  that  the  goddess  aAerwards  appeared  to  bim 
and  showed  him  the  wound  whicb  be  had  given 
her  in  the  thigh,  and  that  he  died  soon  after. 
Paus.  8,  c.  28. 

Thia,  tbe  mother  of  tbe  sun,  moon,  and  Aa> 
rora,  by  Hyperion.  [VU.  Tbea.]  HetioU.  7%e- 

ng,  V.  871. One  of  the  Sporades,  that  rose 

out  of  tbe  sea  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  Plin.  27, 
c.  12. 

TuiAS,  a  king  of  Assyria. 

Thimbron,  a  Lacedemonian  chosen  general 
to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.  He  was  re- 
called, and  afierwaras  re-appointed.  He  died 
B  C.391.  Died.  17 A  friend  of  Uarpalus. 

Thiodasias,  the  father  of  Hylas.  [Vid. 
Tbeodamas.] 

Thirmida,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  Hiemp- 
sal  was  slain.     Sail.  Jug.  2. 

Thisbk,  a  beautiful  wom^n  of  Babylon. 
[Vid.  Pyramus.] — -A  town  of  Boeotia,  be- 
tween two  mountains.     Pmis.  9,  c.  32. 

Thi«ia8,  a  Sicilian  writer. 

Thiioa,  one  of  the  throe  nymphs  who  fed 
Jupiter  in  Arcadia.  She  built  a  town  which 
bore  her  name  in  Arcadia     Pmu.  8,  c  38 

Thistik,  a  town  of  Boeotia.    Plm.  4,  c.  7. 

Tiioantium,  a  place  on  tbe  sea-coast  at 
Rhodes. 

Thoas,  a  king  of  Tanrica  Chersonems,  in 
the  age  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
have  immolated  these  two  celebrated  strangers 
on  Diana's  altars,  according  to  the  barbaroos 
customs  of  the  country,  had  they  not  been  de- 
livered by  Iphigenia  [Vid.  Iphigenia.]  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Troas  was  the  sob  of  Boiys- 

thens.     Ovid,   Pont.  3,  el    2. '-k  king  of 

Lemoos,  soo  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  the  daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  and  husband  to  Myrine.  He  had 
been  made  king  of  Lemnos  by  Rhadamantbvs. 
He  w^  still  alive  when  the  Lemnian  women 
conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in  tbe  island,  but 
his  life  was  spared  by  bis  only  daughter  Hipai- 


pyle,  in  whoae  IbTDor  he  had  rwcDftd  tfie  etewi. 
Hipsipylc  obliged  her  father  to  depart  scciefly 
from  Lemnos,  to  escape  from  the  foiy  of  die 
women,  and  be  arrived  safe  io  a  la^^iboanag 
island,  which  some  call  Cbioa,  tboi^  maaj 
suppose  that  Thoas  was  assaasinated  fay  the  en- 
raged females  before  he  bad  left  Lemasa.  Seme 
mythologisto  conlbond  tbe  king  of  Leauas  with 
that  of  Chersonesus,  and  soppoae  tbat  they  woe 
one  and  tbe  same  man.  According  to  their 
opinion,  Thoas  vras  very  yooog  when  he  retaei 
from  Lemnos,  and  after  that  he  went  to  Taariea 
Cbersonesas,  where  he  settled.  Flaee.  8,  t.  208. 
— H»in.  fab.  74,  120.— Owd.  m  A.  584. 
Htroid.  6,  v.  114.— Stat.  Tbeb.  6,  v.  S62  anA 
486.-^po«ofi.  JZAod.  1,  v.  209  and  615.— 
JipoOod,  1,  c  9,  1.  8,  c.  €.— £iinp.  »  h^- 

A  son  of  Aadrcmon  and  Gorge,  the  daagjh- 

ter  of  (Eneas.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  on 
15  or  rather  40  ships.     Homer.  IL  S,  ' 

Diebp.  CrH.  1— Hjigin.  fab.  97. ^A  i 

huntsman.     Dtod.    4. A    son  of 

JjtoUod.  3,  c.  10. A  son  of  Jason  and  Hip- 

sipyle  queen  of  Lemnos.  Slot.  Tlel.  6,  v.  542. 

A  soo  of  Omytioo,  grandson  of  Sii^pliaa. 

A  king  of  Assyria,  father  of  Adoais  and 

Myrrba,  according  to  JipelUd.  S,  c.  J^ A 

man  who  made  himself  master  of  Miietas.— 
An  officer  of  JF.toUa,  who  strongly  oppooed  the 
views  of  the  Romans,  and  favosureA  the  mtereat 

of  Antiocbus,  B.C.I  93. One  of  1^  fmoAs 

of  JEneas  in  Italy,  killed  by  Halesoa.  Vvg, 
JEn.  10,  V.  416. 

THoa,  one  of  the  Nereidea.     Heaiod.  Tk. 

245. One  of  tbe  horses  of  Admetns. 

One  of  the  Amazons,  &c    Fol.  FL  6,  v.  376. 

Tholus,  a  towB  of  Afriaa. 

Thomtus,  called  also  Tarayris,  Tamcni, 
Thamyris,  and  Tomeris,  was  qaeen  of  the  Ma»- 
sagette.  After  her  husband's  death  she  marched 
against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade  ber  terri- 
tories, cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  The  barbaroas  qaeen  ordered  the 
head  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  be  cot  oir  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human  Mood,  with 
the  insulting  words  of  Mtia  Ce  aaagmim  fMcas 
tUisii  Her  son  had  been  conquered  by  Cyiaa 
before  sbe  marched  herself  at  the  head  oi  her 
armies  Herodoi.  1,  c  206 — JusHn.  1,  c.  8. — 
Tt6wl/.  4.  el.  l,v.  143. 

Thov,  an  Egyptian  physician,  ice. 

Thonis,  a  courtezan  of  Egypt. 

Thoon,  a  Trojan  chief  kilted  by  Ulyneb 

Omd,  Met.  13,  v.  269. One  af  tibe  gsaati 

who  made  war  against  Jupiter.  JtpoUodL  1,  c  8. 

Thoosa,  a  sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Phoiryi^ 
and  mother  of  Polyphemus,  I7  Neptone.  Bf 
liod.  Ttuog,  V.  236.— Homer.  Od.  1,  w.  7L 

Thootes,  one  of  the  Greciaa  henlda. 

Thorantus,  a  general  of  Metellas,  IdUed  by 
Sertorius.     Plut. 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Magneaia  in  loaii* 
where  tbe  grammarian  Dapbitas  waa  snspended 
on  a  cross  for  his  abusive  langaage  agant 
kings  and  absolute  princes,  whence  the  pc^vsh 

ewe  a  Tharmu.     Strtb.  14 A  Lacednas- 

nian  officer  who  served  under  Lysander^aod 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Ephori.  PhU.  m  Xfs. 
A  man  of  Larissa,  i^o  paid  moch 
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tioatotfaedMdbodyof  Antigomihace.    FfHt 

Miff.  fcc. 

Tbobia  lbs,  ngrmiMt  by  Sp^  ThoriM,  the 
Iribuw.  It  wdftined  that  no  pmoo  tbould  pay 
toy  rent  for  the  land  which  he  ponetied.  It 
ftho  Btde  some  regulations  abooC  ^juing  and 
putoret.    Ck.  m  Arul. 

Thomtai,  t  mountain  of  ArgoKf.  It  re- 
ceired  its  name  from  Thornax,  a  nymph  who 
became  mother  of  Bopbagos,  by  Japetot.  The 
monotaio  was  afterwards  called  Coeejgie,  be- 
caue  Jupiter  changed  himself  there  into  a 
CQckoo.    Fmn.  8,  c.  27. 

THOasirs,  a  riTcr  of  Sardinia.  Ptm.  10,  c. 
n. 

TaoTB,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as  Mer- 
cury. 

Thovs,  a  Trojan  chief,  &e.^— -One  of  Ae- 
t»OD*s  dogs. 

TrrIcr,  a  daqa^er  of  Titan.— -A  name 
ef  Thnice.    [  Fid.  Thracia.  ] 

Tbraces,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  [Vid. 
Thracia.] 

ThrIcia,  a  large  coontry  of  Europe,  at  tbe 
soQtb  of  Scythia,  bounded  by  mount  Hsemus. 
It  had  the  ^gcan  sea  on  tbe  south,  on  the  wesf 
Macedonia  and  the  river  Stiymon,  and  on  the 
east  tbe  Enxine  sea,  the  Propontis,  and  the 
Hellespont.  Its  northern  boundaries  extended 
as  far  as  the  Ister,  according  to  Pliny  and  others. 
The  Thracians  were  looked  upon  as  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  nation,  they  were  naturally  brave  and 
warlike,  addicted  to  drinking  and  venereal  plea- 
sures, and  they  sacrificed  without  the  smallest 
humanity  their  enemies  on  the  altars  of  their 
gods.  Their  government  was  originally  mo> 
narchical,  and  divided  amon^  a  number  of  in- 
dependent princes.  Thrace  is  barren  as  to  its 
soil-  It  received  its  name  from  Tbrax,  the  son 
of  Mars,  the  chief  deity  of  tbe  country.  The 
first  inhabitants  lived  upon  plunder,  and  on  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  sheep.  It  forms  now  tbe  pro- 
vince a€  Jtomanta.  Herodot,  4,  c.  99, 1  6,  c. 
3.— Siraft.  l,aic.— Ftr^.  J£n.  3,  &c — Meta, 
2,  c.  2,  &c.— Pottf.  9,  c.  29,  frc—Oind.  Met. 
11,  ▼.  92, 1.  IS,  T.  666,  &c.— C.  J>rep.  in  JiU, 
11. 

Trracidjb,  an  illustrious  family  at  Delphi, 
destroyed  by  Philomelos,  because  they  opposed 
his  view^.     Diod.  16. 

Tbracis,  a  town  of  Phocis.  Pout.  10,  c.  3. 

TurXsbas,  or  Thrasivs,  a  soothsayer.  [Ftd. 

Thrasias.J ^Psetus,  a  stoic  philosopher  of 

Patavium,  in  the  age  of  Nero,  famous  for  bis 
independence  and  generous  sentiments;  he  died 
A.  D.  66.— J«v.  6,  V.  36 — Mart,  1,  ep.  19.— 
TaeU.  Jl  16,  c.  16. 

Tbrasioxus  succeeded  his  father  Theron  as 

tyr«Dt  of  Agrigentum.    He  wos  conquered  by 

Hiero,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.    Diod.  11^ 

THRASIHKN0S.    Ftd.  Thrasymeuus. 

Thrasivs,  a  general  of  a  mercenaiy  band  in 

Sicily,  who  raised  a  sedition  against  Timoleon. 

2>io«i.  16. A  spendthrift  at  Rome,  lu.  H^ 

rat    ^.  But.  t,  T.  99. 

Tbraso,  a  painter.    Stroft.  14. A  !h- 

▼ourite  of  Hieronymus,  who  espoused  the  in- 
ferest  of  the  Ronani.  He  wn  pot  to  dettfa  by 


ttie  tyrant. ^The  charaetar  of  a  captain  in 

Terence. 

TBRASTBdi.in,  a  famous  general  of  Athens 
who  began  the  expulsion  of  tbe  30  tyrants  of 
his  coontry  thoQg^  be  was  only  assisted  by  SO 
of  bis  friends.  His  eflbrts  were  attended  with 
success.  B.  C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  he  re- 
ceived for  this  patriotic  action  was  a  crown 
made  with  two  twigs  of  an  oUtc  branch;  a 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  the 
virtues  of  his  coonliymen.  The  Alheaians  em- 
ployed a  man  whose  abilities  and  humanity 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasybalus  was  seat 
with  a  powecfol  fleet  to  recover  their  lost  power 
in  the  iEgeao,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  After 
he  bad  gained  many  advantages,  this  great  maiK 
was  killed  in  his  camp  by  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Aspendus,  whom  his  soldiers  had  plundered 
without  his  knowledge,  B.  C.  391.  Diad.  14.— 

C.  Mp.  in  vUd CHe.  PhU.^Val.  Max  4,  c. 

1 A  tyrant  of  Miletus,  B,  C.  634. A 

soothsayer  descended  from  Apollo.    Pans.  6,  o. 

2. A  son  of  Gelon,  banished  from  Syracuse, 

of  which  he  was  the  tyrant,  B.  C  466. ^An 

Athenian  in  tbe  army  of  tbe  Persians,  who  sup* 
ported  the  siege  of  Halicarnassos. 

Thrastdaos,  a  kiog  of  Thessaly,  &e. 

Tbrastllus,  a  man  of  Attica,  so  disordei^ 
ed  in  his  mind  that  he  bdieVed  all  tbe  sbipa 
which  entered  the,  Ptneus  to  be  his  own.  He 
wan  cured  by  means  of  bis  brother,  whom  he 
liberallj  reproached  for  depriving  him  of  that 
happy  illusion  of  mind.    JStian.   F.  H.  4,  c 

26. A  general  of  the  Athenians  in  the  age 

of  Alcibiades,  vrith  whom  he  obtained  a  vicionr 

over  the  Persians.     Tkutyd.  8. A  Greek 

Pythagorean  philosopher  and  matbemHtician, 
who  enjoyed  the  favours  and  the  friendship  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.    Suet,  in  Tib. 

THRAsf  MicHos,  R  uativo  of  CarUiage  who 
became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  of  Plato* 
Though  he  was  a  public  teacher  at  Athens,  he 
starved  for  want  of  bread,  and  at  last  hanged 
himself  Juv.  7,  v.  204.— A  man  who  abol- 
ished democracy  at  Cumx.  JMat.  Pol.  6,  c.  6, 

THaASTMEOEs,  a  son  of  N<'stor,  king  of  Py- 
los,  by  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Hygin  /«*.  21.— Poiu  2,  c.  26. 

A  son  of  Fhilomelns,  who  carried  away  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pisistratus,  whom  he  married.  Foiyan.  6. 

TaaXof  mSmos,  a  lake  of  Italy  near  Peru- 
sium,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Annibat  and  the  Romans,  under  Fla* 
minius,  B.  C.  217.  No  less  than  16.000  Ro- 
mans were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
10,000  taken  prisoners,  or  according  to  Livy 
6,000,  or  Polybios  16.000.  The  loss  of  An- 
nibal  was  about  1,600  men.  About  10,000 
Romans  made  their  escape  all  coveted  vrith 
wounds.  This  lake  is  now  called  the  lake  of 
PerugU.  Strdb.  6.— Ooid.  Fatt,  6,  v.  766.— 
Phd. 

TREBicins,  of  Thrace.  Orpheus  is  called 
by  way  of  eminence  ThreieiuB  SacerdoB,  Virg, 
JEn.  6,  V.  646. 

Thrbissa,  an  epithet  applied  to  Harpalyoe^ 
a  nalive  of  Thrace.  VUg.  JMn.  1,  t.  320. 
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TaftBPBippAii  aion  of  Hercules  and  Pwiope. 
JpoUod. 

Thri  AMBUS,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Baechos. 

THROHiuMf  a  town  of  Phocis,  where  Ibe 
Boagrios  falls  into  the  saa,  in  the  sinos  Malia- 
eos.  Liv.. S6,  e.  tO^Sirab.  S.-^PUn.  4,  c  7. 
—Another  of  Thesprotia. 

THayoN,  a  town  of  Messenia,  near  the  Al- 
pheus.    Strab,  8  —Himer.  U.  2. 

Thrtus,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus  near  El  is. 

Tbuct oIdbs,  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
bom  at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Olorus, 
and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned  the  great 
Miltiades.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  ac 
eager  desire  to  excel  in  the  figorous  exercises 
and  gymnastic  amusements,  which  called  the 
attention  of  his  contemporapes,  and  when  be 
had  reached  the  years  of  manhood,  he  appeared 
in  the  Athenian  armies.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  be  was  commissioned  by  his  coun- 
tiymen  to  relieve  Amphipolin;  but  the  quick 
march  of  Brabidas,  the  Lacedsemonian  general, 
defeated  his  operations,  and  Thucydides,  un- 
iuccessful  in  his  expedition,  wai  banished  from 
Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year  of 
this  celebrated  war,  and  in  the  place  of  his 
banishment  the  general  began  to  write  an  im- 
partial history  of  the  important  events  which 
bad  happened  during  bis  administration,  and 
which  still  continued  to  agitate  the  several  states 
of  Greece.  This  famous  history  is  continued  ! 
oal^  to  the  Slst  year  of  the  war,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  time  till  the  demolition  of 
Ibe  walls  of  Athens,  was  described  by  the  pen  ' 
of  Theopompus  and  Xenophon.  Thucydides 
wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as  possessed  of  more  ; 
Tigour,  purity,  elegance,  and  energy^  He  spared  : 
neither  time  nor  money  to  procure  authentic  ' 
materials;  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  ai  their 
enemies,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable  I 
communications,  which  contributed  to  throw  i 
g^at  light  .on  the  different  transactions  of  the 
war.  His  history  has  been  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  his  daughter. 
The  character  of  this  intereitiog  history  is  well 
known,  and  the  poble  emulation  of  the  writer 
will  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears  when  he 
beard  Herodotus  repeat  bis  histoiy  of  the  Per- 
sian wars  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece.  The 
historian  of  Halicamassus  has  been  compared 
with  the  son  of  Otoros,  but  each  has  his  pecu- 
liar excellence.  Sweetness  of  style,  grace,  and 
elegance  of  expreuion,  may  be  called  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  former,  while  Thucydides 
stands  unequalled  for  the  fire  of  his  descrip- 
tions, the  conciseness,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  strong  and  energetic  matter  of  his  narra- 
tives. His  relations  are  authentic,  as  he  him- 
self was  interested  in  the  events  he  mentions; 
bis  impartiality  is  indubitable,  as  he  no  where 
betrays  the  least  resentment  against  his  coun- 
tryme'ki,  and  the  factious  partisans  of  Cleon, 
who  bad  banished  him  ih>m  Athens.  Many 
have  blamed  the  historian  for  the  injudicious 
distribution  of  bis  subject,  and  while,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  the  whole  is  divided  into  sum- 
mers and  winters,  the  thread  of  the  history  is 
Interrupted,  the  scene  continaaiiy  shifted  j  and 


the  reader,  onable  to  pursue  eveeta  to  fO^B  eai, 

is  tramtptirted  from  Persia  to  PelopoDBcsHS,  sr 
from  the  walls  of  Syracuse  to  the  ooast  of  Csr- 
eyra.  The  animated  haranguea  of  Tbocyiiidai 
have  been  universally  admired;  be  ^wad  a 
modal  in  Herodotus,  but  he  greatlj  saipasaed 
the  original,  and  socceeding  hiateriaos  have 
adapted  with  saccess,  a  peculier  mode  «f  wri- 
ting which  introduces  a  general  a<klreasiBg  hu- 
self  to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  his  amieL 
The  history  of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  ibat 
Demosthenes  to  perfect  himself  as  aa  orBior, 
transcribed  it  eight  different  timea,  aad  read  it 
vrith  sneh  attention,  that  be  could  almoat  repeat 
it  by  heart.  Thucydides  died  at  Aiheas,  where 
he  had  been  recalled  fsom  his  exile,  in  Inis  80lh 
year,  391  years  before  Christ.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  I  hucydides  are  those  ef  Doker,  fel. 
Amst.  1731;  of  Glasgow.  Itmo.  8  vols.  1759; 
of  Hudson,  fol.  Oxon.  1698,  aad  the  8vo.  of 
Bipont.  1788.  de.  de  Oral.  8lc— Died.  11. 
—Dienys,  Hal,  de  Thw:.'-^iElimn.  F.  H.  12,  e. 

50. — ^tntii. A  son  of  Milesias,  in  the  age 

of  Pericles.  He  was  banished  lor  bis  oppoo- 
tion  to  the  measures  of  Pericles,  &c. 

Thcisto,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Gemaoah 
7acti 

Thulb,  an  island  in  the  most  oorthera  parta 
of  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  oo  aeeoaat  of 
its  great  distance  from  the  contiaeBt,  Ibe  an- 
cients gave  the  epithet  of  attiaM.  Its  situatioB 
was  never  accurately  ascertained,  beaee  its  pre- 
sent name  is  unknown  by  modeta  historiaBS. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  isluid  now  called 
Iceland  or  part  of  Greenland,  whilst  olbets  ima- 
gine it  to  be  the  Shetland  isles,  ^^lal  3,  Sit  S, 
v.  20.—Strab.  l.-^Affia,  3,  c.  6.— Toctl.  jlgrk. 
10— P/i«.  «,  c.  76,  1.  4,  c.  16.— Fti^.  G.  1, 
V.30— J«r.  16,  V.  112. 

TnuaiA,  II,  or  inM,  a  town  of  Lncama  in  Ita- 
ly, Iniilt  by  s  colony  of  Atheoiaos.  near  die  reias 
of  Sybaris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  nambcr  of  this 
Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and  Uefodotas. 

Strab.  6.— Ptfn.  12,  c.  4 — Jlfeio,  2,  e.  4. 

A  town  of  Messenia.  Pous.  4,  c  3  L Stnb  $. 

ThubInvs,  a  name  given  to  Aogastas  wbca 
he  was  young,  either  because  some  of  bis  pro- 
genitors were  natives  \>t  Tharium,  or  beeaaaa 
they  had  distinguished  themselves  there.  Slw- 
Uni.  ,^ug.  7 

Tbuscia,  a  counh7  of  Italy,  the  same  aa  Eln- 
ria      [Fid.  Etruria  ] 

Thta,  a  daughter  of  tbe  Cephiana.  A 
place  near  Delphi. 

ThtXdes,  (sing.  Tbtas)  a  name  of  (be  Bac- 
chanals. Tbey  received  it  from  Tkyms^  daugh- 
ter of  CastaUiuif  and  mother  of  Delphas  kf 
Apolla  She  was  the  first  woman  who  was 
priestess  of  tbe  god  Bacchus.  Virg.  .fit.  4,  r. 
302— Pons.  10,  c.  4. 

ThtImis,  a  river  of  Epiros  falling  into  the 
Ionian  sea.     Parts.  1,  r.  11  — CSc.  7,  Jtn.  Z. 

Tbtana,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.     SCrah. 

ThtatTra,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  .ffcisv. 
lit).  37,  c.  8  and  44. 

Thtbarni,  a  people  near  Sardes.     Died.  IT. 

Thtbsta,  a  sister  of  Dionysios,  the  tyraat  sf 
Syracuse. 

ThybbtkS}  a  ion  of  Pelopi  aad  HippodaBbr 
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and  gnodwii  of  TanCtlas,  debtached  Arope, 
thevivife  of  his  brother  Aureus,  because  he  refus- 
ed to  take  him  as  bis  colleague  oi-  the  Ihrooe  of 
Argos.    This  was  do  soooer  known,  than  Atreos 
diroreed  iErope,  aod  banished  Tbyestes  from 
his  kingdom;  but  soon  aAer,  the  more  effectoally 
to  puDisb  his  infidelity,  he  expres&cd  a  wish  tu 
be  reconciled  to  him,  and  recalled  him  to  Argos. 
Tbyestes  was  received  by  bis  brother  at  an  ele- 
gant entertainment,  bnt  he  was  soon  informed 
that  he  had  beeii  feeding  upon  the  flesh  of  one 
of  his  own  children.    This  Atreos  took  care  to 
communicate  to  him  by  showing  him  the  re- 
mains of  his  son's  body.    This  action  appeared 
so  barbarous,  that,  according  to  the  ancient  my- 
thologists,  the  sun  changed  his  usual  course,  not 
to  be  a  spectator  of  so  bloody  a  scene.    Tbyes- 
tes escaped  from  his  brother  and  fled  to  Epinis. 
Some  time  after  be  met  his  daughter  Pelopeia 
in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  he  offered  her 
violence  without  knowing  who  she  was.    This 
incest,  however,  according  to  some,  was  inten- 
tionally committed  by  the  lather,  as  he  had  been 
told  by  an  oracle,  that  the  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Atreus  would  be  avenged  by  a  son 
born  from  himself  and  Pelopeia.    The  daugh- 
ter, pregnant  by  her  father,  was  seen  by  her  un- 
cle Atreus  and  married,  and  some  time  after 
she  brought  into  the  world  a  son,  whom  she  ex- 
posed in  the  woods.    The  life  of  the  child  was 
preserved  by  goats;  be  was  called  Agysthus, 
and  presented  to  his  mother,  and  educated  in 
the  family  of  Atreus.    When  grown  to  years  of 
maturity,  the  mother  gave  her  son  JEgystbus  a 
sword,  which  she  had  taken  from  her  unknown 
ravjsher  in  the  grove  of  Minerva,  with  hopes  of 
discovering  who  he  was.     Meantime  Atreos, 
intent  to  punish  his  brother,  s«ikt  Agamemnon 
and  Menefaos  to  pursue  him,  and  when  at  last 
they  found  him,  he  was  dragged  to  Argos,  and 
thrown  into  a  close  prison.    iEgysthns  was  sent 
to  marder  Tbyestes,  but  the  father  recollected 
the  sword  which  was  raised  to  stab  him,  and  a 
few  questions  convinced  him  that  his  assassin 
was  bis  own  son.    Pelopeia  was  present  at  this 
discovery,  and  when  she  found  that  she  had 
oooamitted  incest  with  her  father,  she  asked 
^gysthns  to  let  her  eiamine  the  sword,  and  im- 
mediately plunged  it  into  her  own  breast. — 
^gyithos  rushed  fh>m  the  prison  to  Atreus, 
with  the  bloody  weapon,  and  murdered  him  near 
an  altar,  as  be  wished  to  ofier  thanks  to  the 
god  a  on  the  supposed  death  of  Tbyestes.    At  the 
death  of  Atreus,  Thyestes  was  placed  on  his 
brother^  throne  by  iEgystbus,  from  which  he 
was  soon  after  driven  by  Agamemnon  and  Me- 
nelaas.     He  retired  from  Argos,  and  was  ban- 
ished into  the  island  of  Cythera  by  Agamemnon, 
where  he  died.    JlpoUod.  2,  c.  4. — Sophocl.  in 
jSjae.^Hygin.  fab.  86,  kc,^  Ovid,  in  lb.  S59. 
— Xtieon.  1,  V.  544,  I.  7,  v.  451. — Senu.  in 
Thyat, 

Thtmbba,  a  small  town  of  Lydia,  near  Sar- 
des,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated.  The  troops  of  Cyrus 
amoanted  to  196,000  men,  besides  chariots,  and 

those  of  Croesus  were  twice  as  numerous. 

A  plain  in  Troai,  throogh  which  a  small  river, 


called  Tbymbrios,  falls  in  ita  eoorse  to  the  Sc^ 
loander.  Apollo  bad  there  a  temple,  and  froia 
thence  he  is  calleti  ThjfmbnMti.  Achilles  was 
killed  there  by  Paris,  according  to  some.  Strab, 
IS.— S/«/.  4,  Sylv.  1,  V.  22  -^Dielya.  CreL  £, 
c.  62,1.  2,  c.  1. 

Thimbraus,  a  saname  of  Apollo.     Vinr. 

G.4,v.  323.    ^n.  S,v.^.    [Fid.  Tbymbra.] 

Thymbris,  a  concubine  of  Jupiter,  said  to  ba 

mother  of  Pan.     jipoUod.^'^A  fountain  and 

river  of  Sicily.     T/i«oc.  1,  v.  100. 

Tht MBRON.     Vid.  Thim bron . 

TuYsiiLE,  a  celebrated  female  dancer,  fa- 
voured by  Domitian.  Juv,  1,  v.  36,  Sut.  6,  v. 
36. 

Tbtmiatbis,  a  river  of  Epinis.    Sirob.  7. 

TutuocbXres,  an  Athenian  defeated  in  a 
battle  by  the  Lacedsemonians. 

Thtmoktes,  a  king  of  AUiens,  son  of  Ozin- 
thas,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Theseus,  who 
reigned  at  AUieos.  He  was  deposed  because 
be  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  sent  by  Xan-  , 
thus  king  of  Bosoua,  and  was  socceedeu  by  a 
Messenian  B  C.  1128,  who  repaired  the  ho- 
nour of  Athens  by  fighting  the  Boeotian  king. 

Pmu.  2,  c.  18. A  Trujan  prince,   whose 

wife  and  son  were  put  to  deaUi  by  order  of  Pri- 
am. It  was  to  revenge  the  king^s  cruelty  that 
he  persuaded  his  countrjrmen  to  bring  the  wood- 
en hone  within  their  city.  He  was  son  of  Lao- 
medon,  according  to  some.     Virg.  JEn,  2,  v. 

32.— Dtefys.  Cret.  4,  c.  4 A  son  of  Uice- 

taon,  who  accompanied  iEneas  into  Italy,  and 
was  killed  by  Tumus.  Firg.  Mn,  10,  v.  123. 
I.  12,  V.  364. 

Tbtni,  or  BrrHTNi,  a  people  of  Bitbyoia; 
hence  the  word  Thyna  nurx  applied  to  their 
commodides.  Horat.  3,  od.  7,  v.  8.— F<iii.  ^ 
c.  11.  ^ 

ThtodXmas.     Vid.  Theodamas. 
'  Thtonb,  a  name  given  to  Semele  after  she 
had  been  presented  wiUi  immortality  by  her  sob 
Bacchus.    j9poUod.  3,  c.  5. 

TflTONCus,  a  surname  of  Bacchos  from  hit 
mother  Semele,  who  was  called  Thyme.    Ji^l- 

lod,  3,  c.  6.     Horat,  1,  od.  17,  v.  23 ^Ovid. 

4,  Met  V.  13. 

THTorEs,  a  priest  of  the  Cabin,  in  Samo- 
Uirace.     Fhcc.  2,  v.  438. 

Tbtrb  a  town  of  the  Messenians,  famous  for 
a  battle  fought  there  between  the  Argtves  and 
the  Lacedasmonians.  Herodot.  1,  c.  82. — Slot, 
TheB,  4,  V  48. 

Tbtrea,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  Hermione.    Herodot.  6,  c.  76. 

TavRKim,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  whose  in- 
habitants are  called  7%yrunsf  j.  Liv.  36,  c.  11. 
I.  38,  c.  9. 

Tbtreus,  a  SOD  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia. 

Paus.  8,  c.  3 A  son  of  (Eaens,  king  of 

Calydon.    polled.  1,  c.8. 

TbtrIdks,  three  small  islands  at  the  point  of 
Tenarus.     Plin.  4,  c.  U. 

Tbtrsao£tjk,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  whe 
live  upon  banting.    Plin.  4,  c.  19. 

Tbtrsus,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  now  Ortsfs^i. 

Thtssos,  a  town  near  mount  Athos. 

Tbtus,  a  satrap  of  Paphlagonia,  who  revolt- 
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ed  ffOBi  ArtuMTDM,  aad  wai  leiMd  by  Dtte- 
met.     C.  ^ep.  in  Dal. 

TiAsA,  li  daughter  of  Che  Enrotet,  who  gt?e 
ber  Dame  to  a  river  m  Laeooia.    Fiiif.  3,  e  18. 

TiBAaiHi,  a  people  of  Cappadoeta,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Thermodon.— — «A  people  of  Foo- 
tea.    JleJa,  2,  e.  20. 

TnBKiAii,  a  towo  of  Galilee,  built  by  Herod, 
■ear  a  lake  of  the  tame  aame,  and  ealled  after 
Tiheriut.     PUn,  6,  c  16.— /o«p*.  A.  18,  e.  S. 

TibbrInus,  soo  of  Capelas,  and  kiag  of  Alba, 
waB  drowned  io  the  river  Albala,  wbi&  oa  that 
account  a«amed  the  name  of  7aftem,  of  which 
he  beeaae  the  proteetiogxod.  Lkf-  1,  e.  S.— 
Cic.  de  Ma.  O.  S,  c  20i-I-r«rro.  de  L.  L.  4, 
C  5,  fcc.— Ootd.  FhBt.  S,  V.  S88,  I.  4,  v.  47. 

TiBinis,  Tybent,  Tiber,  or  Tibrii,  a  river  of 
Italy,  on  wboie  baiikt  the  city  of  R3me  was 
built  It  wai  originally  called  AUmla^  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  waters  and  afterwards  Tiberus, 
when  Tiberinos,  king  of  Alba,  bad  been  drown- 
ed there.  It  was  also  named  TVrrAemit,  be- 
cause it  watered  Eiruria,  and  Lydtui,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nei^boorhood  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Lydian  origin.  The  Tiber  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into  the  Tyrrhene 
tea,  16. miles  below  Rome,  alter  dividing  La- 
tinm  from  Etruria.  Ovid  Ftai-  4,  v.  47,  829, 
iu.  I.  5,  V.  641,  in  lb  614.— Liieen.  1,  v.  S81, 
8tc.  yarro.  di  L.  L.  4^  c  b.^Kirg,  JBn.  7,  v. 
SO.—Aoral.  1,  Od,  2,  v.  IS — MeU,  2,  c  4  — 
lie.  1,  c.  8. 

^  TiBBBius,  Claudius  Dmsus  Nero,  a  Roman 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  descended 
lh>m  the  family  of  the  Claudii.  In  his  eariy 
years  he  commanded  popolarity  by  entertaining 
the  populace  with  magnificent  shows  and  fights 
of  gladiators,  and  he  ^ned  some  applause  io 
ti^e  funeral  oration  which  he  prouounced  over 
his  father,  thou^  only  nine  years  old.  His 
fint  appearance  in  the  Roman  armies  was  under 
Augustus,  in  the  war  against  the  Cantabri,  and 
afterwards  in  the  capacity  of  general,  he  obtain- 
ed victories  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  bis  glory,  Tiberius  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Augustus,  and  retired  to  Rhodes, 
where  be  continued  for  seven  years  as  an  exile, 
till  by  the  influence  of  bis  mother  Livia  with  the 
emperor,  he  was  recalled.  His  return  to  Rome 
WBK  the  more  glorious;  be  had  the  command  of 
the  Roman  armies  in  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Dalmatia,  and  seemed  to  divide  the  sovereign 
power  with  Augustus.  At  the  death  of  this 
celebrated  emperor,  Tiberius,  who  had  been 
adopted,  assumed  the  reins  of  government;  and 
while  with  dissimalation  and  affected  modesty 
he  wished  to  decline  the  dangerous  office,  he 
found  time  to  try  the  fidelity  of  bis  friends,  and 
to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  Romans  believe 
Ihat  he  was  invested  with  the  purple,  not  from 
his  own  choice,  but  by  the  recommendation  of 
Angastos,  and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Ro- 
man senate.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  seem- 
td  to  promise  tranquilTili  to  the  world;  Tiberius 
was  a  watchAiI  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  be 
was  the  friend  of  justice,  and  never  aw(uroed  the 
Bounding  titles  which  most  disgust  a  free  nation, 
but  he  was  satiiftBd  to  say  of  himself  that  he  | 


wis  themaalerorhisslaveay  the  imtwtH  af  hn 
soidien,  and  the  lather  of  die  cidseDa  of  Bone 
That  seeaung  nsoderation,  hosreMr,  which  was 
but  the  fieit  of  the  deepest  peli^,  aoon  disap- 
peared, and  Tiberias  was  viewed  in  his  rrel 
character.    His  insralitnde  to  hia  saa*cr  livsn, 
to  whose  intrigues  he  was  indebtM  Ibr  *e  put^ 
pie,  his  cruelty  to  his  wife  JoIm,  mad  his  tyne- 
nical  oppresrioB  and  ararder  efaMaynuhlasrai 
tors,  rendered  hhn  odions  to  the  people,  and 
suspected  even  by  his  most  inlfaBece  ihveeritss. 
The  armies  matinied  in  Pannonia  nod  Crermmof, 
bat  the  tmnulli  were  silenced  «y  the  prwdence 
of  die  generals  and  the  fidelity  of  the  officcn^ 
and  the  factioas  demagogaea  were  abemlooei 
to  their  condign  punishment.     This  ecied  at  a 
check  upon  Tiberius  io  Rokoe;  he  knew  fiosn 
thence,  as  his  successors  eipericnced,  that  his 
power  was  precarious,  and  hit  vety  ezisienea  ia 
perpetual  danger.    He  cootiaved  at  he  hal 
begun,  to  pay  the  greatest  delcrencc  to  the  sea- 
ate;  ail  Nbels  against  bim  he  disrq»arded,  and 
observed,  that  in  a  free  dly,  the  tfaoeghtt  and 
the  tongue  of  every  man  shooM  be  fiee.    The 
taxes  were  gradually  lessened,  nod  lozary  r^ 
strained  by  the  salutary  regalatioBt,  as  well  as 
by  the  prevailing  example  aod  fra^gatliiy  of  tte 
emperor.     While  Rome  eihibiled  a  seeoe  of 
peace  and  public  tranqdlltly,  the  bortorsam 
were  severally  defeated  on  die  borden  of  the 
empire,  and  Tiberius  gaiaed  aawhoaovrs  by 
the  activity  and  valour  of  Germaaieas  and  his 
other  faithful  lieutenants     Tet  the  tnomph^  of 
Germaaicus  were  beheld  with  jealooty.    Tibe- 
rius dreaded  his  power,  he  was  eavioas  of  hM 
popularity,  and  the  death  of  that  celebrated 
general  in  Antioch  vras,  as  tome  suppote,  accele- 
rated by  poison,  and  the  secret  mcotmeat  ef 
the  emperor.    Not  only  his  relatMos  and  frieadt, 
but  the  gi^t  and  opulent  were  sacrifired  to  his 
ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice;  and  there  was 
scarce  in  Rome  one  single  family  that  did  not 
reproach  Tibenus  for  the  loss  of  a  broflher,  a 
fadier,  or  a  husband.    He  at  last  retired  to  the 
island  of  Caprese,  on  the  coast  ef  Canpaafa, 
where  he  buried  himself  in  nnlewftl  pleasocea. 
The  c^re  of  ihe  empire  was  entmsled  to  favour- 
ites, among  whom  Sejanus  for  a  while  shone 
with  uncommon  splendour.    In  his  solilarf  re- 
treat the  emperor  proposed  rewards  to  soch  as 
invented  new  pleasures,  or  could  produce  6esh 
luxuries.     He  forgot  his  ace  as  well  ea  hit  dig- 
nity«  aod  disgraced  himself  by  the  asost  euaia- 
ral  rices  and  enormous  indulgences  which  caa 
draw  a  blush,  even  upon  the  coantenaace  of  (ht 
most  debauched  and  abandoned.    While  Ihs 
emperor  was  lost  to  himself  and  the  werM,  the 
provihces  were  harassed  on  every  side  by  thf 
barbarians,  and  Tiberius  found  himself  intolted 
by  diose  enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had  teen 
fail  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  every  asark  of 
submissive  adulation.    At  last  grown  week  aai 
t-elpless  through  infirmities,  he  thought  of  his 
approaching  dissolution;  and  as  he  well  kaev 
that  Rome  could  not  exist  irithoat  a  heed,  he 
nominated  as  his  successor,  Cains  Caligula. 
Many  might  inquire,  why  a  youth  natnraHy  so 
vicious  and  abandoned  as  Caius  vras  cImscb  to 
be  the  master  of  an  extoosire  eannre;  bet  Tike* 
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ritts  WMhid  bit  ovn  erMlte  fe  be  fbisottoi  bi 
the  barbarittes  wbicb  lugbt  be  diipUyed  io  tbe 
reigo  ol  bi8  successor,  w bote  natural  propeesi- 
ties  be  bad  well  defined,  in  saying  of  Caligula 
thai  ae  bred  a  serpent  for  the  Roman  peopte, 
and  a  Phaeton  for  the  resi  of  ibe  empire.  Ti- 
berius died  at  Misenum  the  16th  of  Marcb,  A. 
D.  37,  in  the  78th  year  of  bis  age,  after  a  reign 
of  22  years,  six  mouths,  and  26  days.  Caligula 
was  accused  of  having  hastened  bis  end  by  suf- 
focatiDg  bim.  The  joy  was  universtel  when  bis 
death  was  Icnownj  and  the  people  of  Rome,  in 
the  oiiUst  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment  to  rejoice, 
heedless  of  tbe  calamities  which  awaited  tbem 
in  tbe  succeeding  reigns.  Tbe  body  of  Tiberi- 
us was  conveyed  to  ^Mne,  and  burnt  with  great 
BolemDiiy.  A  funeral  oration  was  pronounced 
by  Caligula,  who  seemed  to  forget  bis  benefac- 
tor, while  he  expatiated  on  tbe  praises  of  Au- 
gustus, Germauicus,  and  his  own.  Tbe  cha- 
racter of  Tiberius  has  been  examined  with  par- 
ticular attention  by  historians,  and  bis  reig^is  the 
subject  of  the  most  perfect  and  elegant  of  all 
the  compositions  of  Tacitus.  VV  ben  a  private 
man,  Tiberius  was  universally  esteemed;  when 
be  had  no  superior,  be  was  proad,  anoint, 
jealous,  and  revengeful.  If  he  found  hit  milita- 
ry operations  conducted  by  a  warlike  general, 
be  syQected  moderation  and  virtue;  but  when  be 
;ot  rid  of  the  powerful  influence  of  a  favourite, 
lie  was  tyrannical  and  dissolute.  If,  as  some 
observed,  be  bad  lived  in  the  times  of  tbe  Ro- 
nan  republic,  he  might  have  been  as  conspic- 
lous  as  his  great  ancestors;  but  the  sovereign 
[>ower  lodged  in  bis  band  rendered  him  vicious 
ind  oppressive.  Yet,  though  be  encouraged 
informers  and  favoured  ikittery,  be  blushed  at 
the  mean  servilities  of  the  senate,  and  derided 
:he  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  who  approached 
aim;  he  said,  as  if  they  approached  a  savage 
»lephant.  He  was  a  patron  6f  learning,  he 
nras  an  eloquent  and  ready  speaker,  and  de- 
dicated some  part  of  his  time  to  study.  He 
vrote  a  lyric  poem,  entitled,  A  complaint  on 
he  death  of  Lucius  Cesar,  as  also  some  Greek 
iteces  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  favourite 
Luthors.  He  avoided  all  improper  expressions, 
ind  all  foreign  words  he  totally  wished  to  ban- 
sb  from  the  Ldlin  tongue.  As  instances  of 
lis  humanity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was 
incommonly  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
lor,  whose  habitations  bad  been  destroyed  by  a 
nolent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17*  One  of  his 
jffirers  wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  Ab, 
laid  Tiberius,  a  good  ahq^d  mtcst  tkear,  not 
^ay  his  sheep.  Tbe  tehators  wished  to  call  the 
nonth  of  November,  in  which  he  was  bom,  by 
lis  name,  in  imitation  of  J.  Csesar  and  Augos- 
!U8,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August;  but  this 
le  refused,  saying,  IVhat  will  sfou  do,  eonseriat 
'others,  if  you  htne  tkirUen  C<uan9  Like  the 
-est  of  the  emperors,  he  received  divine  ho- 
lours  after  death,  and  even  during* his  life.  It 
las  been  wittily  observed  by  Seneca,  that  he 
lever  was  intoxicated  but  once  all  his  life,  for 
le  continued  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication 
rom  the  time  he  gave  himself  to  drinking  till 
he  last  moment  of  his  iife.  Svelon*  m  tUa^ 
^c— 7actt.  wfMii.  6,  Ice.— />itn.   C«».— — A 


friend  ef  Jolhii  Caetar  whom  he  tceoaipaBied 
in  tbe  war  of  Alexandria.  Tiberius  fuigot  the 
I'avuarft  he  had  received  from  his  friend;  an^ 
when  be  was  assassinated,  be  wished  all  hit 

mnrderera  to  he  publicly  rewarded. One  of' 

the    Gracchi,    [fid.    Gracchus] Sempro- 

nius,  a  son  of  Drusus  and  Livia,  the  sister  of 
Germanicus,  put  to  death  by  Caligula.— -A 
son  of  Brutus,  put  to  death  by  his  father,  be- 
cause be  had  conspired  with  other  young  noble- 
men to  restore  Tarquin  to  bis  throne. A 

Thracian  made  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  latter 
ages  of  tbe  empire. 

TuBsis,  a  river  of  Scythia  flowing  front 
mount  Uaemus  into  the  Ister.  Merodot.  4.  c. 
49. 

TiBiscus,  now  Tsuse,  a  river  of  Dacia  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  Temewar.  It 
falls  into  tbe  Danube. 

TiBRis,    [Vid.  Tiberit.] 

TntfLA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Lcngo 
Sardo. 

TiBfTLLUs,  AnIuB  Albius,  a  Roman  knight 
celebrated  for  hit  poetical  compositioos.  Ue 
followed  Messala  Corvinus  into  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  bat  he  wai  soon  dissatisfied  with  the 
toils  of  war,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  be 
gave  himself  op  to  literary  ease,  and  to  all  the 
effeminate  indolence  of  an  Italian  climate.  Hit 
first  composition  was  to  celebrate  tbe  virtues  of 
his  friend  Messala,  bat  his  more  favourite  studj 
was  writing  love  verses,  in  praise  of  his  mic- 
trettes  Delia  and  Plaotia,  of  Nemesis  and 
Nessra,  and  in  these  elegant  effusions  he  show* 
ed  himself  the  most  correct  of  the  Roman  poets. 
As  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Brufus,  he  lost 
his  poasessions  when  tbe  soldiers  of  tbe  trium- 
virate were  rewarded  with  lands;  but  be  might 
have  recovered  them  if  he  had  condescended, 
like  Virgil,  to  make  hit  court  to  Augustot. 
Four  books  of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining 
pieces  of  his  composition.  They  are  uncom- 
monly elegant  and  beautiful,  and  possessed  with 
so  much  grace  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that 
tbe  writer  is  deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of 
elegiac  poets.  Tibuilus  was  intimate  with  the 
literary  men  of  his  age,  and  he  for  some  time 
bad  a  poetical  contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining 
the  favours  of  an  admured  courtezan.  Ovid  has 
written  a  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  his 
friend.  The  poems  of  Tibollas  are  generally 
published  with  those  of  Propertios  and  Catullus, 
of  which  the  best  editions  are,  that  of  Vulpias, 
Petavii,  17S7,  1749,  1755;  that  of  Barboa, 
Itmo.  Paris,  1754;  and  that  by  Heyne  8vo. 
Lips.  1776.  (hid.  3,  ./9m.  eL  9,  THsi,  2,  v. 
AAI.—Honi.  1,  ep.  4,  1.  1,  od.  8S,  v.  1— 
QjutnttJ.  10.  c.  1. 

TiBUR,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines,  aboot 
SO  miles  north  of  Rome,  boilt  as  some, 
say  by  Tibor  the  son  of  Amphiaraus. 
It  was  watered  by  the  Anio,  and  Hercules  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  been  called  Jfereulei  muri.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  the  Romans  on  account  of 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  had  their  several  viliat 
where  they  retired;  and  there  also  Horace  had 
his  favourite  country  seat,  though  some  place  it 
ninemilet  higher.    Strab.  5. — Ctc.  2^  Orot. 
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C5.— 9itf(.  Cd.  tL^Virg,  JEn.  7,  t,  6S0.— 
Horut,  i,  od,  4,  Stc^Omd  Fast.  6,  ▼.  61   &c 
L.  TiBDRTiui,  a  ceoturioQ  io  Cetar^s  arinyi 
wouDdcd  oy  i'ompey*!  soldiers. 

TisDRTUs,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  ofteo  call- 
ed Twutita  McKiua*  He  was  ooe  of  die  soos 
of  Amphiaj-aus.     I^irg*  JEn.  1,  v  610. 

TicHis,  DOW  Teek,  a  ri?er  of  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Mediterrauean. 

TicHius,  a  name  given  to  the  top  of  mount 
tEta.     Ia9.  36.  c.  16. 

TicfDA,  a  Roman  poet  a  few  yean  before 
the  age  o(  Cicero,  who  wrote  epigrams,  and 
praised  bis  mistress  Meteila  under  the  fictitious 
same  of  I'eiilla.     Ovid.  Trist,  2,  v.  433. 

TiciNvs,  now  Taino,  a  river  nodr  Tietnum, 
a  small  town  of  Italy,  where  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  Annibal.  The  town  of  Ticinum 
was  also  called  Pavia,  The  Tictnas  f^lls  into 
the  Po.  ;Stra6.  5  -^Ital.  4,  v  81.  ' 
TiDius,  a  minwbo  joined  I'ompey,  &c. 
TiBssA,  4  river  of  Lacoiiia,  falling  into  the 
Eurotas.     Paua,  S,  c.  18. 

TiTATA,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near  Ca- 
pua,    ^tat.  Syh.  4. 

TiFBRMaai,  a  name  commoa  to  three  towns 
of  Italy  One  of  them  for  distinction's  sake,  is 
called  MHaurenat,  near  the  Metaums  in  Um- 
bria;  the  otner  Tibertnmm,  on  the  Tiber;  and 
the  third,  Somni/trum,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  Liv.  10.  c,  14.— PZin  S,c.  14.  PUn, 
we.  4.  ep.  1. 

TiFB&NDs,  a  mountain  and  river  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Samnites.  Plvn  8,  c.  1 1. — Liv.  10, 
c.  30. — MeUij  3,  c.  4. 
TiOAsisT  a  son  of  Hercules. 
l^ioELLiNus,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his  in- 
trigues and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He  was 
appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators 
who  had  leagued  against  Nero,  for  which  he 
was  liberally  rewaitled  with  triumphal  honours. 
He  afterwards  betrayed  the  emperor,  and  was 
ordered  to  destroy  hiouelf,  68  A.  D.  TaeU, 
Hiat.  1,  c.  12.— PitK — Jut/.  1. 

TiGBLLius,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  who  be- 
came the  favourite  of  J.  Caesar,  of  Cleopatra, 
and  Augu«tos,  by  his  mimicry  and  facetiousness. 
He  was  celebrated  for  the  melody  of  his  voice, 
yet  he  was  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  disposi- 
tion, and  of  onpleasing  manners,  as  Horace,  Sai, 
t,  V   3,  and  seq  insinuates. 

TigrInby,  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  made 
himself  master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadocia. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mich- 
ridates,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  fatber-in-law, 
he  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  He  de- 
spised the«e  djstant  enemies,  and  even  ordered 
the  head  of  the  mevseneer  to  be  cut  off  who 
first  told  him  that  the  Roman  general  was  bold- 
ly advancing  towards  his  capital.  His  pride, 
however,  was  soon  abate<l,  and  though  he  or- 
dered the  Roman  consul  LucuUus  to  be  brought 
alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with  precipitation 
from  his  capital,  and  was  soon  after  defeated 
near  mount  Taurus.  This  totally  disheartened 
him,  he  refused  to  receive  Mithridates  into  his 
palace,  and  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  His 
mean  submission  to  Pompey,  the  successor  of 
Localltts  in  Asia,  and  a  bribe  of  60,000  talents,  i 


eiisared  him  on  his  throoe,  and  he  reedred  t 
garrison  in  his  capital,  and  contiDaed  at  peace 
with  the  Romans.     His  secood  mhi  of  the  same 
name  revolted  against  him,   and  fttteapced  Co 
dethrone  him  with  the  assistance  of  the  hag  of 
Partbia,  whose  daughter  be  had  married.    TtuM 
did  not  succeed,  and  tbe  son  iitui  recoone  to  the 
Romans,  by  whom  he  was  put  io  posse  isioo  of 
Sophene,  while  the  father  remaioed  qaiet  oa 
the  throne  of  Armenia.     The  son   was  alter' 
wards  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  lor  his  lasoienee 
to  Pompey.     Cie  pro  Man^ — Vmi.  Max.  6.  c 
5—PaUre.  2.  c.  33  and  S7.-n/w(m.  40,  c.  1 

and  2.— P<ttl.  ia  I^.  Posy.  kc. ^A  king 

of  Armenia  io  the  reign  of  TilMrios.     He  was 

pot  to  death.     Tacit.  6,  .Aia.    c.  40. C^ie 

of  the  royal  family  of  the  Cappadodaaa,  chosea 
by  fibenns  to  ascend  the  throne  of  AraeDia. 
A  general  of  the  Medes. ^A  man  ap- 
pointed king  of  Armenia  by   Nero.     Tocst  Jf. 

14,  c.  26. A  prince  of  Armeaia  in  the  age 

of  Theodosius 

TioRANOCBRTA,  oow  SereA,  the  capttaJ  of 
Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes,  dariog  tbe  Mi- 
thridatic  war,  on  a  hill  betiteeo  tlie  springs  of 
the  Tigris  and  mount  Taunts.  Lucalliif,  dar- 
ing the  Mithridatic  war,  took  it  with  diffieoltj-, 
and  found  in  it  immense  riches,  and  oo  leaa 
than  8000  talents  in  ready  moa^.  TmdL  J§mn 
16,  c  4.^'P<tii  6,  c.  9. 

TiGREs,  a  river  of  Pelopoaneaaa,  called  aho 
HarpySj  from  a  person  of  the  same  aaioe  drown- 
ed in  it.  *dpoUod.  I,  c.  9. 
'  Tigris,  now  BasUeuta^  a  river  of  Asia,  ristog 
on  mount  Niphate  in  Armenia,  and  falling  into 
tbe  Persian  guif.  it  is  the  eastern  bomsdaiy 
of  Mesopotamia.  The  Tigris  now  falls  into  the 
Euphrates,  though  in  the  age  of  Fiinj  the  two 
separate  channels  of  these  rivers  eoald  be  easily 
traced.  PUn.  6,  c.  21.— JnHsn  42,  c.  3. — 
JAican   3.  V  2d6. 

TigurIni,  a  wariike  people  amm^  the  Hel- 
veiii,  now  forming  tbe  modem  caatons  of  Swtls, 
Zurich,  Sekaj^oiiien,  and  St.  Gaff  Their 
capital  was  Tigurum.     Ceu.  BeU.  G. 

TiLATJBi,  a  people  of  Thrace.    Tkmeyi.  S. 

TiLAV^MPTUs,  a  river  of  Italy  failug  iatn 
the  Adriatic,  at  the  west  of  Aqoileia. 

TiLPossius,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia, Alsa 

a  fountain  at  tbe  tomb  of  Tireuaa.  /^eat. 
Bitot.  33. 

TiLinu,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  .fligtetura. 

TiLUus  CiMBER.    [Vid.  Tullios.] 

TiLox,  a  north-west  cape  of  Corsica. 

TiLTHUssus,  a  mountain  of  B<Eotia. 

TiMACus,  a  river  of  Moesia  falling  into  the 
Danube.  Tbe  neighbouring  people  were  call- 
ed Timachi.     PUn.  8,  c.  26. 

TiMJKA,  the  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  was 
debauched  by  AIci blades,  by  whom  she  bad  a 
son.  This  child  was  rejected  in  the  saceessMD 
to  the  throne,  though  Agis,  on  his  dcatb-bed, 
declared  him  to  be  legitimate.    Pisil.  m*^. 

TIMAI7S,  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  cama 
to  his  assistance  when  he  was  alone  sarroaadcd 
by  the  Oxydrace.  He  was  killed  in  the  en- 
counter.    Curt.   9,  c  5. An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flourished  about  262  B.  C.  aod  died 
in  the  96th  year  of  hit  age.    His  father^  i 
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was  AndroBiachiis,  He  was  baoishecl  from 
Sicily  by  Agatbocles.  His  general  history  of 
Sicily,  aod  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus,  were  io 
general  esteem,  and  his  authority  was  great, 
except  when  he  treated  of  Agatbocles.  All  bis 
compositions  are  lost.    .Ptut.  in  ^ttc. — Cie.  de 

Orat. — Diod  b.—  C.  A>p. A   writer  who 

published  some  treatises  concerning  ancient 
philosophers.  Diog,  in  Emp.—'^A  Pythago- 
rean philosopher,  boru  at  Locris.  He  followed 
the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis, but  in  some  parts  of  bis  system  of  the 
world  be  differed  from  him.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  nature  and  the  soul  of  the  world,  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  still  extant.     Plato,  in  Tim. 

— Plui. An  Athenian  ill  the 'age  of  Alci- 

biades.     PluL A  sophist,  who  wrote  a  t>ook 

e^\\e<\  Lexicon  voewn  PuUonieai-um 

TiMAO£NBs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
S4  B.  C.  brought  to  Rome  by  Gabinius,  and 
sold  as  a  slarc  to  the  son  of  Sylla.  His  great 
abilities  procured  him  bis  liberty^  and  gained  the 
favours  of  the  great,  and  of  Augustus.  The 
emperor  discarded  him  for  bis  impertinence  i 
and  Timagenes,  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
patron,  burnt  the  interesting  history  which  he 
bad  composed  of  his  reign.  *  PhU — HortU.  1, 

ep.  19,  V.  15 — QHinfi/, An  historian  and 

rhetorician  of  Miletus. A  man  who  wrote 

an  account  of  the  life  of  Alexander.  Curl.  9, 
e.  5. A  general,  killed  at  Cheronaea. 

FimaoSras,  an  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
for  paying  homage  to  Daiius,  according  to  the 
Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
when  be  was  sent  to  Persia  as  ambassador. 

Vol.  Max  6,  c.  3.— ^ieios. Another.  [Fid. 

Melrs.] 

TiuanDra,  a  daughter  of  Leda,  sister  to 
Helen.  She  married  Echemus  of  Arcadia 
jPous.  8,  c.  5. A  mistress  of  Alcibiades. 

TiMJkNDRYDBS,  a  Spartan,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues.    Mliwn.  V,  H.  14.  c.  32. 

TiMANTHBS,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great 
In  his  celebrated  painting  of  Iphigenia  going  to 
be  immolated,  he  represented  all  the  attendants 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  bis  superior  genius, 
by  covering  the  face  of  Agamemnon,  left  to  the 
conception  of  the  imagination,  the  deep  sorrows 
of  the  father  He  obtained  a  prize,  for  which 
the  celebrated  Parrba«ius  was  a  competitor. 
This  was  in  painting  an  Ajax  with  ail  the  fury 
which  his  disappointments  coold  occasion,  when 
deprived  of  the  arms  of  Achilles.     Cie  de  Orai. 

'—VaL  Max.  8.  c.  11 JEtian.  V.  ff.  9,c.  11. 

»An  athlete  of  Cleone,  who  burnt  himself 
when  be  perceived  that  bis  strength  began  to 
fail.     Pous.  6,  c.  8. 

TiMARcnns,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria. 
Intimate  with  Lamprocles,  the  disciple  of  So- 
crates.    Diog. A    rhetorician,  who   hung 

bimself  when  accused    of    licentiousness   by 

.£scbine8. A  Cretan,  accused  before  Nero 

of  oppression.     Tact/.  A.    15,   c.   20. An 

officer  in  £tolia,  who  burnt  his  ships  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  his  companions,  and  to  ensure  him- 

aelf  the  victory     Polyan.  5 A   king  of 

Salamis A  tyrant  of  MUetus,  in  the  age  of 

Antiochos,  &«. 


TiMARBTA,  a  priestess  of  the  orade  of  Do- 
dona.     Htrodot.  2,  c.  94. 

.  TiuAsioN,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  &c. 

TiuisiTHaus,  a  prinee  of  Lipara,  who  ob- 
liged a  number  of  pirates  to  spare  some  JEU^mana 
who  were  going  to  make  an  ofiering  of  the  sfioila 
of  Veii  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  The  Roman 
senate  rewarded  him  very  liberally,  and  137 
years  after,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  dis- 
possessed of  Li  pari,  the  same  generosity  was 
nobly  extended  to  his  descendants  in  the  island. 
Otod.  \A.—Pl\A  in  Com. 

Tbilvus,  abroad  river  of  Italy,  rising  from 
a  mountain,  and  after  rnnniog  a  short  space, 
falling  by  seven  mouths,  or  according  to  some 
by  one,  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  There  are  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Timavus,  small  islands  with  hot 
springs  of  water.  .Mste.  2,  c.  4.-r- Fit^.  Ed, 
8,  V.  6  JEn.  1.  V.  44  and  248.— S(ra6.  5«— 
Plin.  2,  c.  103. 

TiMEsius,  a  native  of  Claxomene,  who  be- 
gan to  build  Abilera  He  was  prevented  by 
the  Tbracians,  bat  honoured  as  ahero  at  Abdertu 
Herodot.  1,  c.  168. 

TimochIris,  an  astronomer  of  Alexandriat 
294  B.C.     [Vid.  Aristillus.] 

TiMOCLBAy.a  Thebao  lady,  sister  to  The- 
agenes,  who  was  killed  at  Cheronsea.  One  of 
Alexander's  soldiers  offered  her  violence,  after 
which  she  led  her  rarisber  to  a  well,  and  while 
he  believed  that  immense  treasores  were  con- 
cealed there,  Timoclea  threw  him  into  it.  Al- 
exander commended  her  virtue,  and  forbad  his 
soldiers  to  hurt  the  Theban  females.  PUU.  in 
Alex 

TimSclcs,  two  Greek  poets  of  Aftens,  who 
wrote  some  Uieatrieal  pieces,  the  one  6,  and 
the  other  11,  some  verses  of  which  are  extant. 

Aiken  6. ^A  statuary  of  Athens,    /'ow.  10, 

c.  34. 

TimocrItbs,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  ancom- 

nion  austerity. A  Syracosan,  who  married 

Arete  when  Dion  had  been  bai  jshed  into  Greeca 
by  Dionysins.  He  commanded  the  forces  of 
the  tyrant. 

TiMocRBOw,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  prizee 
at  Olympia.  He  lived  aboat  416  years  before 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  re- 
sentment against  Simonides  and  Themistocles* 
The  following  epitaph  was  written  on  hi^  grave: 
Jtftttta  5i6ens,  &  mufto  eoronst  nyda  dsnsfn^ 

dicens 
MvMis,  hiejauo  Timecreen  jRMiiif. 

Timodemus,  the  father  of  Timoteon. 

TiMOLAus,  a  Spartan,  intimate  with  Pbilo^ 

pcemen,  &c. A  son  of  tne  celebrated  Zeno- 

bia. A  general  of  Alexander,  put  to  death 

by  the  Thebans. 

TiHOLBON,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,  son  of 
Timodemus  and  Demarisle.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  tyranny,  thnt  be  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  his  own  brotoer  Timopbanes,  when  ha 
attempted,  against  his  representations,  to  make 
himself  absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed 
with  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  liberty;  but  the 
mother  of  Timoleon  conceived  the  most  invete- 
rate avenioB  for  her  mo,  and  ier  atcr  biuiiikfd 
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iHtn  froii^  her  fti^(.  Tbif  proved  painful  to 
TimoleoD;  a  tettled  melaDcboly  direlt  upon  his 
loiod,  and  be  refused  to  accept  of  any  offices 
Ml  the  state.  When  the  Syracusans,  oppressed 
vrith  the  tyranny  of  Diooysius  the  younger,  and 
of  tbe  Carthaginians,  bad  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  tbe  ^Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  Ti- 
moleon  as  a  proper  deliverer;  but  all  applica* 
tions  would. bave  been  disregarded,  if  one  of 
tbe  magistrates-  bad-  not  awakened  in  him  tbe 
tense  of  natural  liberty.  TtmoUcn,  says  he, 
ifytm  accept  of  the  command  of  this  rxpedttion, 
toe  VfiU  believe  that  you  have  kiUed  a  tyrant ;  but 
if  not,  we  eannoi  but  eaU  you  your  brother's 
murderer.  This  bad  due  eflect,  and  Timoleon 
sailed  for  Syracuse  in  ten  sbips,  accompanied 
by  about  1000  men.  Tbe  Carihaginians  at- 
tempted to  oppose  him,  but  Timeieun  eluded 
their  vigilance.  Icetos,  who  bad  the  posses- 
sion of  tbe  city^  was  defeated,  aad^  Diooysius, 
who  despaired  of  success,  gave  biniself  up  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  Corinthian  general.  This 
success  gained  Timoleon  adbereuts  in  Sicily, 
many  cities  which  hitherto  bad  boked  upon  hini 
as  an  impostor,  claimed  his  protection,  and 
ifhen  he  wus  at  last  manter  of  Syracuse  by  the 
total  overthrow  of  icetas,  and  of  tbe  Gartbhgi- 
Dians,  be  razed  the  citadel  wbicb  bad  been  the 
9Ai  of  granny,  and  erected  on  tbe  spot  a  com-- 
moA  hall.  Syracuse  was  almost  destitute  of 
inbabiUnts,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Timoleon, 
a  Corinthian  colony  was  sent  to  Sicily;  tbe  lands 
were  equally  divided  among  tbe  citizens,  and 
the  houses  were  sold  for  a  dioosand  talents, 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
and  deposited  in  tbe  treasury.  When  Syra- 
cuse was  thus- delivered  from  tyranny,  the  ron- 
queror  extended  bis  benevolence  to  tbe  other 
states  of  Sicily,  and  all  the  petty  tyrants  were 
reduced  and  banished  IWhh  the  island.  A  code 
ofsalotaiy  laws  vras  framed  for  the  Syraeo- 
8ans;and  the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had 
attempted  again  *o  raise  commotions  in  Sicily 
were  defeated,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-estab- 
lished. The  gratitude  of  tbe  Sicilians  was 
shown  every  where  to  their  deliverer,  fimo- 
Teon  was  received  with  repeated  applause  in  tbe 
public  assemblies,  and  though  a  private  man, 
unconnected  with  the  government,  he  contin- 
ued to  enjoy  bis  former  influence  at  Syracuse; 
his  advice  was  consolted  on  matters  of  import- 
ance, and  bis  authority  respected.  He  ridicul- 
ed tbe  accusations  of  malevolence,  and  when 
some  iaformen  bad  charged  him  with  oppres- 
sion, he  rebuked  tbe  Syracusans  who  were  go- 
ing to  put  the  accusers  to  immediate  death.  A 
reroakable  instance  of  bis  providential  escape 
fVom  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  has  been  recoid- 
ed  by  one  of  his  biographers.  As  he  was  go- 
ing to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  tbe  gods  aHer  a  vic- 
tory, two  assassins,  sent  by  tbe  enemies,  ap- 
proached his  person*,  in  disguise.  The  arm  of 
one  of  the  assassins  was  already  lifted  up,  when 
he  was  suddenly  stabbed' bj^  an  unknown  person, 
who  made  bis,  escape- from  the  camp.  The 
other  assassin,  struck  at  the  fall  of  bis  compan- 
ion, fell  before  Timoleon^  and  confessed  in  tbe 
presence  of  the  army,  the- conspiracy  that  had 
neen  Itfined  agaimt  his  Utti    The  onknown 


assassin  was  mean  time  parancd,  ttid  when  he 
was  found,  he  declared,  that  he  bad  committed  no 
crime  in  avenging  die  death  of  a  belored  ^tba^ 
whom  the  man  he  had  stabbed  had  mtirdereil 
in  the  town  of  L«ontini.    Inquiries  were  made,. 
and  his  confessions  were  found  to  be  trse     Ti- 
moleon died  at  Syracase  about  S87  yean  beftce 
the  Christian  era.     His  body  received  aa  ho- 
nourable burial  in  a  public  place  called  froai  hisi 
Ttmoleonteum;  but  the  tears  of  a  gjatefel  aa- 
tion  were  more  convincing  prools  of  tbe  pniulic 
regret,   than   the  institution  of  fesdralsa    and 
games  yearly  to  be  observed  on  the  day  of  ln« 
dcatb<     C.  JiTtp.  &  Plut,  in  eite.— I'o^^psn.  b. 
c.  3.— />tod.  16. 

TimSlus.     [Fid  Tmolos] 

TimomXcros,  a  painter  of  Byaaatiann,  ia 
the  age  of  Syila  and  Marios.  His  paiatiiqes  of 
Medea  murdering  her  children,  and  his  Ajax 
ware  purchased  for  80  ^dleots  by  J.  Csesar,  and 
deposited   in  the   temple  of  Yenos  at  Rome. 

Plin.  36,  c.  1 1. A  general  of  Atbena,  s^t 

to  asiiist  the  Thebaos.    Xtnoph. 

TiMov,  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Mitan 
thrope,  for  nis  unconquerable  avensbo  to  man- 
kind and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of  Apcfliaa- 
tu»,  another  AtheoiaDy  whose  charaecer  iraa- 
similar  to  bis  own,  and  he  said  Chat  be  had  some 
partiality  for  Alcibiades,  beeaese  be  was  one 
day  to  be  his  eoontry^s  nna.  Oace  he  svcnt 
into  tbe  public  assembly,  ami  told  hta^  coantxy- 
men,. that  he  bad  a  fig-tree  on  whidi  many  baft 
ended  their  lifn  with  a  halter,  and  ihat  as  be 
was  going  to  out  it  down  to  raise  a  bialdiB|  ob- 
the  spot,. be  advised  alt  such  as  were  iadioed 
to  destroy  themselves,  to  hasten  aod  go  sad 
bang  themselves  in  his  garden.     Ptmt-  sa-ffe. 

&c.— Lucton.  m  Tim.-— Pans.  6,  e.  IS. 

A  Greek  noet,  son  of  Timacbos,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Pbiladelpbns;  He  mrolr  savesal  dra- 
matic pieces,  all  now  lost,  and  died  fa  ibe  90di 

year  of  his  ago.     Dieg.^^^hen.  €  aod  IS. 

An  athlete  of  Ells      J-'aus.  6,  c.  it. 

TisiophXnes.  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  T!* 
moleon.  He  attempted  to  make  hiaMelf  fyraot 
of  bis  country,  by  means  of  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers with  whom  he  had  fought  against  Ibe  Ar- 
gives  and  Cleomenes-.  Timoleon  wished  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  meaaares, 
and  when  be  found  him  onmove«i,  be  ceased 
him  to  be  assassinated.     Ptut  &  C.  .^^  ta 

Ttm A  man  of  Mirylene,  celebrated  ior 

his  riches,  &c. 

TiMOTHEUs,  a  poet  and  masieian  of  Miletas, 
son  of  Tbenander  or  Philopolls.  He  svas  re- 
ceived with  biss<;^  the  first  time  he  exhibfied  as 
musician  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  aad 
further  applications  would  have  totally  beea 
abandoned,  had  not  Ruripides  discovered  bb 
abilities,  and  encouraged  him  to  follow  a  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  afterwards  gained  so  asacb 
applause.  He  received  tbe  immense  soai  of 
1000  pieces  of  gold  from  the  Epheslans,  because 
be  bad  composed  a  poem  in  honour  cf  Diaaa. 
He  died  about  tbe  90tb  year  of  bis  age,  tw» 
years  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great* 
There  was  also  another  musician  of  Baeot*a  » 
the  age  of  Alexander,  olten  confoumled  wifir 
the  mosiciaB  of  MilrXas.    He  was  a  ^reat  f^ 
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fourite  of  the  conqoeror  of  Dai-ivs.     Cie.  de 
leg.  2,  c.  \b,—Pmu.  8,  c  12.—Plvi.  dt  music 

^t  fvrt.  &c. Ao  Athenian  general,  suu  of 

4Joaon.  Ue  tignalized  bimselt'  by  his  valour 
and  laaguanimitjr,  aud  sboived  ibat  be  was  no! 
inferior  to  his  great  father  in  military  prudence, 
lleseizeu  Corpyra,  and  obtained  several  vie 
•tories  over  the  Tbebaos,  but  bis  ill  success  in 
<ooe  of  his  expeditions  disgusted  the  Athenians, 
aud  Timoiheus,  like  the  rest  of  his  noble  pre- 
ilecessors,  was  tined  a  large  sum  of  money.  H 
retired  to  Cbalcis,  where  he  died.  Ue  was  so 
disinterested,  that  he  never  appropriated  any  ot 
the  pluuder  to  his  own  use,  but  after  one  of  hi* 
cxjiediiions,  he  filleti  ihe  treasury  of  Athene 
with  1200  talentt.  Some  of  tt»e  ancients,  tu 
JDlioiatehiscoottaual  tttecesscs,  have  represent- 
ed him  sleeping  by  the  side  of  1^'ortune,  while, 
the  guddess  drove  «ities  into  his  net.  Ue  wab 
intimate  with  Plato,  at  whose  table  be  Jearued 
temperance  and  moderation,  silken,  10,  c.  S. 
—Paui,  I,  c.  29  —JPtol  m  Syll.  &c«— w£/ian. 
r.  H.  2,  c.  10  and  18, 1.  8.  c.   !€.— C.  JVe;». 

^A  Greek  statuary.    J^Mts.  I,  c.  32. 

A  tyrant  of  Heraclca,  who  murdered  his  father. 

J}iod,  16. A  king  of  the  Sapei. 

Titfox£Nus,  a  governor  of  Sicyon,  who  be- 
trayed his  trust,  &c.    Poiyan, A  general 

of  the  Achsans. 

TiNfiis,  now  TangUr^  a  maritime  town  of 
Africa  in  Mauritania,  built  by  the  giant  Antaeus. 
Sertorius  took  it,  and  as  the  tomb  of  the  founder 
was  near  Ihe  place,  be  caused  it  to  be  opened, 
and  found  in  it  a  skeleton  «x  cubits  long.  This 
increased  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their 
founder.  PHU.in  Serl.^-Mtta,  1,  c.  6.— /»(tn. 
S,e.  1 — Sti.  8.  Y.  268. 

TiNiA,  a  river  of  Umbria,  now  Toptno,  fall< 
ug  into  the  CUtomaiM.  Strait,  b.—SU.  8.  v 
454. 

TiPBA,  a  town  of  Bfleotia,  where  Hercales 
bad  a  temple.  (hnd>  ep.  6,  «.  48. — Pmui,  9, 
€.82. 

TiPHTs,  the , pilot  of  the  ebip  of  the  Argo- 
naota,  was  ion  of  Hagnios,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Phorbas,  Ue  died  before  the  JUf  o- 
uauta  reached  CoJchis,  at  the  court  of  Lycus 
in  the  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  Orph. — ^^poUed,  1,  c.  84 — JfyoUon, — 
-^Val.  Fia€e,^PaM.  ft,  c  52.— fl^  fab. 
14  and  18. 

TiPHTiA,  a  danghter  of  Thettiua.  JfyoUod, 
2,  c  7. 

TiRisiAi,  a  Delebraled  .prophet  of  Thebes, 
SOD  of  Evema  and  Cbariclo.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  which  «oiDe  aathors  have  called  as 
ioog  at  seven  generations  of  men,  others  six, 
and  others  nine,  daring  the  time  that  Polydorus, 
Labdaeasy  Laius,  (Edipos,  and  his  sons,  sat  on 
the  tbrooe  of  Thebee.  It  is  said  that  in  his 
youth  he  found  two  serpeatsfiD  the  act  of  oopu- 
Jation  oa  mount  CyllcDe,  and  that  when  be 
•track  them  with  a  stick  to  separate  tbem,  be 
foond  himself  suddenly  changed  into  a  girl. 
SeTCD  years  after  he  found  again  some  serpents 
together  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  recovered 
bis  origual  sex,  by  striking  tbem  a  second  time 
with  bis  wand  When  he  was  a  woman,  Ti- 
reaiai  bad  mairied,  and  It  was  Irgm  those  rea- 


sons, according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  (hfft 
Jupiter  and  Juno  referred  to  bis  decision  a  dis- 
pute in  which  the  deities  vrished  to  know  which 
of  the  sexes  received  greater  pleasure  from  the 
connubial  state.    Tiresias,  who    could  speak 
from  actual  experience,  decided  in  favoor  of 
Jupiter,  and  declared,  that  the  pleasure  which 
ibe  female  received,  was  ten  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  male.     Juno,  who  siipported  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  gave  the  superiority  to  the 
male  sex,  punished  Tiresias  by  depriving  htm 
of  bis  eye  sight     But  this  dreadful  loss  was  in 
Horoe  measure  repaired  by  the  humanity  of  Ja- 
l>i(er,  who  bestowed  upon  him  Ihe  gift  of  .pro- 
phecy, aad  permitted  him  to  live  seven  times 
more  than  the  rest  of  men.    These  causes  of 
the  blindness  of  Tiresias,  which  are  supported 
by  tbe  authority  of  0«id,  Hyginas,  and  others, 
are  contradicted  by  Apollodoms,  Callimacbus, 
Propenins,  &c.  who  declare  that  this  was  in- 
flicted upon  him  as  a  punishment,  because  he 
had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  on  (he  mount  Helicon.    Cbariclo,  who 
accompanied  Minerva,  complained  of  the  se- 
verity with  which  her  son  was  treated;  but  the 
goddess,  who  well  knew  that  this  was  the  irrevo- 
cable punishment  inflicted  by  Saturn  on  such 
mortals  as  fi^^their  eyes  upon  a  goddess  withoot 
her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  Ti- 
resias, by  making  him  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  giving  him  a  staff  which  could  conduct  hW 
steps  with  as  much  safety  as  if  he  had  the  use 
of  his  eye-sigbu    During  his  life-time,  Tii^siat 
was  an  infallible  oracle  to  all  Greece.    The 
generals  during  the  Thebjin  war,  consulted  him 
and  found  his  predictions  verified      He  drew 
his  prophecies  sometimes  from  the  flight  or  the 
language  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
his  daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes  he  drew 
the  manes  from  the  infernal  regions  to  know 
•futurity,  with  mystical  ceremonies.    He  at  last 
died,  after  drinking  the  waters  of  a  cold  foun- 
tain, which  froze  his  blood.    He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  by  tbe  Thebans  on  mount 
Tilphvssus,  and  bouoored  as  a  god.    His  ora- 
cle at  Orchomeoos  was  in  universal  esteem. 
Homer  represents  tJlysses  as  going  to  tbe  in^ 
femal  regions  to  consult  Tiresias  concerning 
his  return    to    Ithaca.     J9poUod,  8,  c.  6— 
TheocrU.  Id.  24,  ▼.  70.— Sfof.  Tket.  2,  ▼.  98. 
^H^n.  fab.  IB.-^JEtehyl.  up.  anU  ThA,-^ 
Sopiod.in  (Edip.  (^.—Pindar,  ^em.   1^— 
Dtod.4 — Homer.  Od,  U.— Pdtf.  in  Sympl^ 
&C.—- PottS.  9,  c.  S9. 

TiRieisas,  an  offieerof  Artaxerxes  killed  Iqf 
the  guards  for  conspiring  against  the  king's  life« 
B.  C.  894.    PhL  U  Jki. 

TiRiDA,  a  town  of  Thrace  where  Diomedee 
lived.    P(m.4,c.  U. 

TiRiDATas,  a  king  of  Partbia,  afW  the  ei- 
pulskm  ot  Phraates  by  bis  snbjeets.  He  wiM 
soon  after  deposed  and  fled  4o  Aognstas  in 
Spain.  Horat.  1,  <M.  884^— A  man  made 
king  of  Partbia  by  Tiberiiis,  after  die  death  of 
Phraates,  in  ^apposition  to  Artabanns.     7«ei^ 

Jirm.  8.  Ac. A  keeper  of  tbe  royal  treasuna 

at  Persepolis,  who  offend  to  surrender  to  Alex- 
ander the  <Sreat.    Curt  .5,  c  6,  &c. — -A 
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fttsg  of  Armenia,  in  the  reign  of  Nero. ^A 

•on  o^Phraate^  &c. 

TiRifl,  a  geoer<J  of  the  Thracians,  who  op 
poied  Aotiochttf.    Poh/an,  4. 

Tiro,  Tolliat,  a  freed-mon  of  Cicero,  great- 
ly esteemed  by  bit  master  for  bis  learning  and 
good  qualities.  It  is  said  tbot  be  ioreoted  short- 
Sand  writing  among  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
(he  life  of  Cicero,  and  other  treatises  now  lost 
CU,  adM,  ke. 

TiRTm-HiAf  a  name  given  to  Alcmena,  be- 
cause she  lived  at  Tirynthus.     Ovid.  Met.  6. 

TiRTNTBUs,  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  founded  by  Tiryox,  son  of  Argos. 
Hercules  generally  resided  there,  whence  he  is 
called  Tmfnthws  hem.  Paun,  t,  c  16.  15 
•nd  49.—^.  Mi.  1,  f.  662.— ;Sii.  8,  v. 
217, 

TisjEUM,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly.    Polifi. 

TisAodRAt,  a  brother  of  Miltiades,  called 
also  Stesagoras.     C.  Mep.  in  Milt. 

TisAMiNBfl,  or  TisamInus,  a  son  of  Ores- 
tes and  Hermiooe,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus, 
who  socceeded  on  the  tbrooe  of  Argos  and  La- 
cedemoD.  The  Heraclidie  entered  bis  king- 
dom, in  the  third  year  of  bis  reign,  and  oblig- 
ed him  to  retire  with  bis  family  into  Achaia. 
He  was  some  time  aAer  klllc<f  io  ii  battle 
•gainst  the  lonians,  near  Helice.    JfycUod.  2, 

C.  1— P«itf.  S,  c   1, 1.  7,  c.  I. A  king  of 

Thebes,  son  of  Thersaoder,  and  grandson  of 
Polynices.  The  furies  who  continually  per- 
secuted the  house  of  GBdipus,  permitted  htm  to 
Jive  in  tranquillity,  but  they  tormented  his  son 
and  successor  Aotesion,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire to  Doris.    Pom.  8,  c  6,  1.  9,  c.  6. A 

Aative  of  Elis,  crowned  twice  at  the  Olympic 
games.    Poiu.  S,  c.  11. 

TisAKDRUs,  one  of  the  Greeki  concealed 
with  Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse.  Some  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  same  as  Thersaoder,  the 
•on  of  Polynices.     Vvr%,  .Sn .  S,  v .  S6 1 . 

TisARCHut,  a  friend  of  Agaihocles,  by  whom 
he  was  murdered,  &c.    Polyan.  5. 

TisDRA,  a  town  of  Africa.     Ceu,  ^r.  76. 

TisiARUs,  a  town  of  Africa, 

TisiAs,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Sicily,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  &c. 
Cic.  de  inv,  2,  c.  2.  Oraf.  1,  c  18. 

TisKphShb,  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of  Nox 
and  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister  of  divine 
vengeance  upon  mankind,  who  visited  them  with 
plagues  and  diseases,  and  punished  the  wicked 
in  Tartarus.    She  was^represented  with  a  whip 
in  her  hand,  serpeniii  hung  from  her  head,  and  j 
were  wreathed  round  her  arms  instead  of  braco- 1 
lets.    By   Jono*s   direction  she  attempted  to  i 
prevent  the  landing  of  Io  in  Egypt,  but  the  god 
of  the  Nile  repell^  her,  and  obliged  her  to  re- 
tire to  helL    Stat   7%eft.  I,  V.  69.— Ftrg.  O. 
3,  V.  552.    Ml.  6,  V.  556.— Horot.  1,  8tU.  8, 
T.  S4 A  daughter  of  Alcmspon  and  Manto. 

TisiphSvos,  a  man  who  conspired  against 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene,  and  seized  the 
sovereign  power,  &e.    Diod-  16. 

TnsA,  now  Raniazzo^  a  town  of  Sicily.  8iL 
14,  T.  288  —  Olc.  Verr.  8.  c  38. 

TissamjEntts  [Fid.  Tisamenos.1 

TmAfBEMSxEM,  SB  officcT  of  Dariofl.-— A 


•afrap  of  Persia,  commander  of  Ibe  iWces  af 
Artaxerxes,  at  the  battle  of  Canaxa,  agaiast 
Cyrus.     It  was  by  his  valoor  and   latippidtty 
that  the  kiog^  forces  gained   the  vidoiT,  awl 
for  this  be  obtained  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
in  marriage,  and  all  the  provioees  af  which 
Cjros  was  governor.    His  popularity  did  doC 
long  continue,  and  the  king  ordered  faim  ta  be 
put  to  deatli  when  be  had  been  cooqacRd  by 

Agesilaus,  395  B.  C.  C.  JiTep. An  officer 

in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  killed  by  Artaxerxes  at 
the  battle  of  Conaxa.    Phd. 

TiTAA,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Tfaca,  Bhea, 
Tena,  &c. 

TiTAW,  or  TiTAHUs,  a  SOB  of  Codas  and 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hypcrioti.     Up 
was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Coefas;  bvt  be 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdoaa  of  the 
world,  provided  he  raised  no  male  diiidreo. 
When  the    birth  of  Jupiter  vras    Goncealcd, 
Titan  made  war  against  Saturn,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  be  iwpri- 
soned  him  till  be  was  replaced  on  his  thnme  by 
his  son  Jupiter.    This  tradition  is  recorded  by 
Lactautius,  a  Christian  writer,  who  took  it  from 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  Enof  us,  now  lost. 
None  of  the   ancient    mythologisa,  soch  as 
Apollodonis,  Hesiod,  Hyglnas,  &c  have  made 
mention  of  Titan.    Titan  isaoaBse  applied  to 
Saturn  by  Orpheus  and  Locian-,  to  die  saa  by 
Virgil  and  Ovid;  and  to  Prometbewbf  Juvenal. 
Ovid,  Ma,  l,v.   10 -^ua   14,  v.  36.— Mod. 
6— Pans.  2,  c.   U.— Qirp&eiis  Ihfmiu  13.— 
Virg.  Mi.  4,  V.  119. 

TitInA,  a  toim  of  Stcyonia  in  ] 

Titanus  reigned  there. ^A  m 

astronomy.    Poics.  2,  c  11. 

TitIkbs,  a  name  given  to  the  aoas  of  Ctrias 
and  Terra.  They  were  45  in  noaabcr,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  Egyptians.  Apoltodoma  meatioas  IS, 
Hyginus  6,  and  Hesiod  20,  among  iHMai  are 
the  Titanides.  The  most  known  of  die  Titua 
are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  JapeCus,  Coi- 
tus, and  Briareus,  to  whom  Horace  adlis,  Tf- 
phoeus,  Mimas,  Porphyrion,  Rboetas,  sd  Ea- 
celados,  who  are  by  other  mytboiogists  rcckao- 
ed  among  the  giants.  They  were  all  «f  a 
gigantic  stature  and  vrith  proportioiiable 
strength.  They  were  treated  with  great  cn- 
elty  by  Coelos,  and  confined  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  till  their  mother  pitied  their  nisftr- 
tuncs,  and  armed  them  against  their  fisdwr. 
Saturn  with  a  scythe  cot  off  the  genitala  of  fab 
father,  as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Ter^ 
ra,  and  threw  them  into  the  sen,  aad  fima  the 
froth  sprang  a  new  deity  called  Veaus;  aa  also 
Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Meganra,  aeeordiag  to 
Apollodorus.  When  Saturn  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, be  married  Rhea;  but  he  devoured  all  his 
male  children,  as  he  had  been  tnfonned  bj  an 
oracle,  that  be  should  be  dethroned  by  tbeai  as 
a  punishment  for  his  cruelty  to  his  father.  The 
wars  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods  are  veiy 
celebrated  in  mythology.  They  are  onea  eoa- 
founded  with  that  of  me  giants;  but  it  is  to  he 
observed,  that  the  war  of  the  Titana  vras  agasast 
Saturn,  and  that  of  the  giants  agaioat  Japsfter. 
Eaied.  Tkeog.  136,  ftc-^^MlM.  1,  c.  1.— 
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vSsdkyl.  in  IVwn.— Gatttm.  m  Dtl  n.— Diorf. 
1— Agfin-jwrr/./ok. 

TiTANiA,  a  putroDjmie  applied  to  Pjrrba,  at 
l^raod-daQghter  of  Titan,  and  likewiec  to  Diana. 
OvULMet.  1,T.S95.I.  2.&e. 

TiTANiDBft,  the  daughters  of  Coelos  and 
Terra,  reduced  in  number  to  six  aecordiog  to 
Orpheas.  The  most  celebrated  ^were  Tetbys, 
Themis,  Diooe,  Thea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops,  Cy- 
bele,  Vesta,  Phoebe,  and  Rhea.  Buiod.  JTuog, 
135,  kc^-JtpoUciL  1,  c.  1. 

TiTANus,  a  rtyer  in  Peloponnesiis  with  a 
town  and  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

TiTARBsni,  a  rirer  of  Thessaiy,  called  also 
EoroUs,  iloiring  into  the  Peneus,  but  without 
mingling  its  thick  and  tnrbid  Mfatert  with  the 
tran»parent  stream.  From  the  uowholesomeness 
ofiU  water,  it  was  considered  as  deriving  its 
source  from  the  Styx.  LueM^>  6,  ▼.  876.— ffo- 
mer.  II  t,  en.  «68.— Sm*.  8 — Pmis,  8,  c. 
18. 

TiTBNiTS,  a  river  of  Colchis,  falling  into  the 
Euxine  sea.    JlpalUnk,  4. 

TrrasinDiA,  a  festival  of  Sparta,  tu  which 
nurses,  r/d-srcti,  rooTcyed  male  infants  entrust- 
ed to  their  charge,  to  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  they  sacriAeed  young  pigs.  During  the 
time  of  the  solemnity,  they  general.y  daoced 
and  exposed  themselves  in  ridiculous  postures; 
there  were  also  some  entertainments  given  near 
the  temple,  where  tents  were  erected.  £acb  had 
«  separate  portion  allotted  him,  together  with 
a  small  loaf,  a  piece  of  new  cheese,  part  of  the 
entrails  of  the  victims,  and  figs,  beans,  and 
green  vetches,  instead  of  sweetmeats. 

TrraoHVS,  a  son  of  Laomedoo,  king  of  Troy, 
by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Scamander. 
He  was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora  became 
enamoured  of  him,  and  carried  him  away.  Ue 
had  by  her  Memnon  and  iBmathioo.  Ue  beg- 
ged of  Aurora  to  be  immortaU  and  the  goddess 
granted  it;  but  as  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  the 
vigour,  youtb,  and  beauty,  which  he  then  enjoy- 
ed, be  soon  grew  old,  infirm,  and  decrepit;  and 
a»  life  became  insupportable  to  him,  he  prayed 
Aurora  to  remove  him  from  the  world.  As  he 
«ould  not  die,  the  goddess  changed  him  into  a 
cicada,  or  grasshopper.  ApoUoA.  S,  c  6.— 
Virtr.  O.  1,  V.  447.  •Kn.  4,  v.  685. 1 .  8,  v.  884. 
— flwiod.  Tfceog.  984.-X)W.  l—Owd.  Fast, 

1,  V.  461.  I.  9,  V.  408.-- tforrt.  I,  Od.  £8,   I. 

2.  Od   16. 

TiTBORCA,  one  of  the  tops  of  Pamassnt. 
Heroilof.  8,  c.  8S.  ^    ^    ^^^ 

TiTHBAusTis,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.  T.  896, 
ordered  to  mnrder  Tissaphemes  by  Artaxerxes. 
He  aucceeded  to  the  offices  which  the  slaugh- 
tered favourite  enjoyed.    He  was  defeated  by 

the  Athenians  under  Cimon. An  officer  in 

the  Persian  court,  &c  The  name  was  coin- 
Doo  to  tome  of  the  superior  officers  of  state  in 
Ihe  court  of  Artaxenes.    Ptel.— C  JV«p.  in 

TiTiA,  a  dei^  among  the  Milesians. 

TiTiA  LBx  dt  m«gutrott6ifS,  by  P.  Titius, 
he  iribane,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  ordained  that  a 
rittinvirate  of  magistrates  should  be  invested 
ritb  ooDsular  power  to  preside  over  the  repub- 
ic  for  fiu  yean.    Tbe  perwos  eheeen  were 


Octavins,  Antony,  and  Lepidns.— ^Another, 
de  prooincitr,  which  required  that  the  provincial 
qoestors,  like  the  consuls  and  prastors,  should 
receive  their  provinces  by  lot. 

TiTiANA  Flavia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Pertioax,  disgraced  herself  by  her  delrauchei  ies 
and  incontinence.  After  the  murder  of  her 
husband  she  was  reduced  to  poverity,'and  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  an  obscure  retreat. 

TiTiANVs,  Attil,  a  noble  Komao,pnt  tu  death 
A.  D.  166,  by  the  senate  for  aspiring  to  the 
purple.  He  was  the  only  one  proscrioed  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.-^ — A  brother 
ofOtho. 

TiTu,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who  observ- 
ed the  flight  of  doves  and  drew  omens  from  it. 
Varro.  de  L,  L  4,  c   16.-^Lueim.  1,  v.  60S. 

TiTWius,  a  tribune  of  the  people  io  the  first 

ages  of  the  republic. A  friend  of  Cansios, 

who  killed  himseIC One  of  the  slaves  who 

revolted  at  Capua.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to 
the  Roman  generals. 

TiTius  Pboculus,  a  Roman  knight,  appoint- 
ed to  watch  Messalina.     TaeU.  1 1,  Jnn  c,  36. 

A  tribune  of  the  people  who  enacted  the 

Titian  law. An  orator  of  a  very  dissolute 

character. — ^One  of  Pompey's  murderers. 
One  of  Antonyms  officers. A  man  who  fore- 
told a  victory  to  Sylla. Septiminus,  a  poet 

in  the  Augustan  age,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  his  lyric  and  tragic  compositions,  now  lost. 
f/orot.  I,  ep.  8,  v.  9. 

TiTORMUs,  a  shepherd  of  ^tolia  called 
another  Hereukt^  on  account  of  bis  prodigious 
strength.  He  was  stronger  than  bis  contem- 
porary, Milo  of  Crotona,  as  he  could  lift  on  his 
shoulders  a  stone  which  the  Crotonian  moved 
but  with  difficulty,  .^ion.  K<  H.  12,  c.  22. 
-^Herodot.  6,  c   127. 

TiTURius,  a  friend  of  Julia  Silana,  who  in- 
formed against  Agripptna,  &c.     TaeU.  ^n. 

IS. A  lieutenant  of  CsKar  in  Gaul,  killed 

by  Ambiorix.     Cms.  Bell.  G.  6,  c  29,  &c. 

TiTirs  Vbspasiakits,  son  of  Vespasian  and 
Flavia  Domitilla,  became  known  by  bis  valour 
in  the  Roman  armies,  particularly  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  he  was  invested  with  the  im|)ertal 
purple,  and  the  Roman  people  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  in  him  the  barbarities  of  a  Ti- 
berios,  and  the  debaucheries  of  a  Nero.  While 
in  the  house  of  Vespasian,  Titus  had  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  extravagance  and  incon- 
tinence, his  attendants  were  the  most  abandon- 
ed and  dissolute,  and  it  seemed  that  he  wished 
to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
gratification  of  every  impure  desire,  and  in  every 
unnatural  vice.  From  such  a  private  character, 
which  still  might  be  curbed  by  the  authority 
and  example  of  a  father,  what  could  be  expect- 
ed but  tyranny  and  oppression?  Yet  Titus  be- 
came a  model  of  virtue,  and  in  an  age  and  of- 
fice in  which  others  wish  to  gratify  all  their  ap- 
petites, the  emperor  abandoned  his  usual  pro- 
fligacy, he  forgot  his  debaucheries,  and  Ber- 
enice, whom  he  had  loved  with  uncommon 
ardour,  even  to  render  himself  despised  by  the 
Roman  people,  was  dismissed  from  bis  presence. 
When  railed  to  the  throne,  be  thought  himwlf 
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boma  to  be  tbe  father  of  hn  peeple,  the  geerd- 
ien  of  virtne,  aiut  the  peiroe  of  libcrtj;  end 
Tiiuft  i»,  perhaps,  the  odIj  aoBerch  wbcs  wuee 
iovenied  with  oocootiollable  power,  bode  adiee 
to  (hote  vicef,  those  laxanea  and  iady%eaeeft, 
which  as  a  private  maa  be  oever  ceeied  to 
.gratify.     He  was  moderate   io  bis  eatertaio- 
»eou,  aad  thoof(h  he  oAeo  refased  the  doaa- 
tions  which  were  doe  to  soTereignlj,  bo  empe- 
ror was  ever  more  geocrous  and  asagoiliceot 
than  Tittts.     All  informers  were  baoi*hed  (rom 
bis  presenoe,  and  evea  severely  poaikhed.    A 
lelorm  was  made  ta  the  judicial  proceediogs, 
•ad  trial*  were  do    lotiger    permiued  to  be 
|M)stpoaed  for  years.    The  pablic  edifices  were 
repaired,  and  baths  were  erected  ffc  the  coo- 
veoience  of  tlie  people.    Spectacles  were  ex- 
hibited, and  the  RMoan  populace  were  gratified 
wiih  the  sight  of  a  naval  comhai  in  the  anaeot 
naomacbia,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  5000 
Mril'l  beasts  brooght  into  the  circus  for  their 
nutusemeot.    To  do  good  to  his  subjects  wa» 
Che  ambition  of  Titos,  and  it  was  at  the  recol- 
iectioo  that  he  bad  done  no  service,  or  granted 
BO  favour  one  day,  that  be  CKclaimed  in  the 
•oemorable  words  of  ^Vy/rttnd*,  J  haoe  lo§i  « 
4lmy!    A  continual  wish  to  be  benevolent  and 
kind,  made  him  popular;  and  it  will  not  be  woo-  [ 
<iered,  that  he  who  could  say  that  he  had  rather  { 
<lie  himself,  than  be  the  caoie  of  the  destruction 
of  one  of  his  sobjecto,  wa«  called  the  love  and 
delight  of  mankind.     Two  of  the  senators  eon- 
apired  against  his  life,  bat  the  emperor  disre- 
garded their  attompt^,  he  made  them  his  friends 
by  kindness,  and  like  another  Nerva,  presented 
them  with  a  sword  to  destroy  him.    During  his 
reign,  Rome  was  three  days  on  fire,  the  towns 
of  Campania  were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  and  the  empire  was  vitiied  by  a  pes- 
tilence which  carried  aw^  an  infinite  aumber 
of  iohabttants.    io  ibis  time  of  public  calamity, 
the  emperor^s    l>enevoleoce  and  philanthropy 
were  conspicuous.    Ti tus  coniibrted  the  afflicted 
at  a  father,  he  alleviated  their  distresses  by  his 
liberal  bounties,  and  as  if  they  were  but  one 
family,  be  exerted  himself  fur  the  cood   and 
preservation  of  the  whole.    The  Romans,  how- 
ever, had  not  long  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  a 
magiiificfnl  prince.    Titus  was  taken  ill,  and 
•9  be  retired  ioto  the  country  of  the  Sabines  to 
Ikis  father^s  house,  bis  iadi8po«ition  was  increas- 
ed by  a  burning  fever.    He  lifted  bis  eyes  to  bea- 
▼en,  and  with  modest  sulmiistion  complained  of 
Che  severity  of  fato  which  removed  him  from 
the  world  when  yoong,  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed   in  making  a  grateful  people  happy. 
He  died  the  13th  at  September,  A.  D.  81.  in 
the  41  St  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  two 
Tears,  two  months,  and  20  days.  The  news  of 
sis  death  was    received    wiih    lamentations; 
Rome  was  filled  with  tears,  and  all  looked 
vpon  themselves  as  deprived  of  the  most  bene- 
volent of  fathers.    After  him  Doniitian  aseend* 
ed  the  throne,  not  without  incurring  the   suspi- 
cion of  having  hastened  his  brother^s  end,  1^ . 
ordering  him  to  be  placed,  during  his  agony,  in 
n  tub  full  of  snow,  where  he  expired.    Domi- 
tian  has  also  been  accused  of  raising  cjmmo- 
tioBi^  and  of  making  attempts  to  dethroae  hit 
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bronet  $  bat  Tftas  disiC|^afiW^  (httay  aad  w- 
gave  the  oflender.  Some  autbon  have  rciect- 
ed  with  severity  upon  the  cmeltsca  which  Tioi 
exerused  against  ihe  Jesra,  bat  though  ccrtua- 
ly  a  disgrace  to  ibe  benevolcwt  leafmcs  ot  hn 
chancier,  we  must  consider  bsm  as  aa  insfro- 
moot  in  die  bands  of  Prwvidencc,  cuiied  im  \ 
the  pumshasent  of  a  wickeU  and  iafismaicd  peo- 
ple.   Jbaepk  B,  J.  1,  c.    IC,   &c.~gartswiei 

liTips  Tatius,  a  kingef  Ibe  Sebincs.  [m 

Tatius  ] iivias,  a  celebraled  btitmimi  [  >ll 

Livias.] A  ton  of  Joniaa   BnBtai»  p«i  k 

death  by  order  of  bis  fatbcr,  for  ronniiimg  is 

restore  the  Tarquins. A  Irieed  dT  Corialans. 

A  native  oCCrotooa,  engased  ia  Caliliae'i 

eoospiraqr* 

1 1TT ans,  a  i^epberd  iatRidacad  in  Viigil's 
edogues,  ficc. ^A  laife  oaonBttun  af  Cttlc. 

TiTTOS,  a  celebrated  giant,  see  of  Tcna;  ur, 
according  toothers,  of  Jopiter,  by  Elaia,  the  ^ 
dnaghtcr  of  Orchomeooa.  He  sraa  of  sach  a 
prodigious  sixe,  that  his  oioCbcr  died  in  Hafxii 
after  Jupiter  had  drawn  her  fron  tbebosvelsof 
the  earth,  where  she  bad  beep  coeeaaied  daria| 
her  pregnancy  to  avoid  the  a^er  of  Jnoc. 
Titvas  attempted  to  ofet  vkienee  to  Latona, 
but  the  goddess  delivered  hcncJf  linam  bis  im- 
portunities, by  calling  to  her  amistmnce  bet 
I  children,  who  killed  the  giant  with  their  arrowi. 
He  was  placed  in  bell,  whcte  a  setyead  eoetin- 
ualty  devoured  his  liver;  or,  acesffding%o  eiben, 
where  vultures  perpetually  fed  upoe  bis  eatrails, 
which  giew  agate  as  soon  as  devoercd.  It  b 
said  that  Tiiyus  coveted  eaae  acres  whes 
stretched  on  the  ground.  He  bod  a  smafi 
ch»pel  with  an  altar  in  the  sslaed  of  Enbces. 
^poUod,  1,  c.  4,^fi$uL  F^tk.  4.— lisaMr.  Oi, 
1,v.  326,1.  11,  V  MS.'^aptiiMU  ML  1,  v. 
I8i,  hc^Virg.  JBn.  6,  t.  ^^k.-^Btnt,  S,  od. 
4,  V.  77 — Hugm.  fab.  6« — OvU.  JkL  4,  v. 
4&l^TikuU.  1,  el.  S,  v.  7b. 

TivM,  or  TfloH,  a  maritime  torn  of  Papb- 
lagonia,  built  by  the  Miless^iet.  Jifato,  I,  c. 
9. 

TlepSlxhos,  a  sob  of  Hcnsiea  aed  As- 
tyocbia,  bom  at  Argot.  He  left  bis  native 
couoify  arter  Ibe  accidental  aMvdo'  of  Ucym- 
nius,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  by  order  of  the 
oracle,  where  be  was  chosen  kia^aa  being  oat 
of  the  sons  of  Hercules.  He  went  to  Ibe  Tro- 
jan war  with  nine  ships,  and  eras  killed  by  Ssr- 
pedoa.  There  were  some  feativaJa  eatabMei 
at  Rhodes  in  bis  honour,  called  Tlrpnffmli,  ia 
which  men  and  boys  coateadcd.  The  viemn 
were  rewarded  with  poplar  cnwaa.  /lasmr. 
IL~-J!poUod.  i,  c.  7.— iXod.  5.— A^gie.  ». 

97. One  of  Alexander's  geecrala,  wbo  ak- 

toined  Carmania  at  the  general  diriaiee  of  Ike 

Macedonian  empire.    Di&d.  16. Ae  Egyp 

tian  general,  who  floonsbed  B.  C  207. 

Tmards,  a  Rutulian  in  the  wars  of  iEaem. 

Virg,  JEn  9,  v.  685. A  moeatMi  ef  Tbw- 

protia,  called  Tomamt  br  Pliny. 

Tmolus,  a  king  of  Lyma,  wbe  Bumried  Oto- 

Siale,  and  was  son  of  Sipyloa  and  Cblbsaia. 
e  offered  violenee  to  a  yoaeg  aynifib  eaBed 
Airiphe,  at  the  loot  of  Diana's  altar»  Ar  which 
iiepiety  ha  was  aftanranb  kitted  by  a  baiL 
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The  wwotehi  m  wUdi  he  wu  Iraried  bore  hb 
Bune.  ApoiM,  t,  c.  6 — Omd,  .Met.  11,  fab. 
4. Ih/gin,  fkb.  191.— A  town  of  Ada  Mi- 
nor, detlroyed  by  an  earlbqaeke  *— A  moon- 
lain  of  Lydia,  now  Bowdag^  onwbicb  the  river 
Pftctolot  riees.  The  air  was  bo  wholesome  near 
TiQota»,  that  the  iohabitaiiu  geaerally  lived 
to  cheir  IftOtb  year.  The  neighboaring  country 
was  very  fertile,  and  produced  plenty  of  vine^, 
MflTroD,  and  udoriferout  floivera.  Strvk.  IS,  kc- 
— ifferodol,  1,  c.  84,  lic.~Orid  Met.  2,  &c.-- 
8U,  7,  V.  SI(K  -^Virg.  Q,  I,  v.  56,  I.  S,  v.  98. 

TooATA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certain  part 
of  Gaul  where  the  inhabitants  are  dittinguithed 
by  (be  peeoliarity  of  their  drett.  [_Vid.  Gallia] 

ToooNRTt  Oallos,  a  seoaior  of  ignoble  birth, 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  Tiberias,  whom  he 
flattered,  kc.     TmU.  ^n,  8,  c  t, 

ToLBiACVM,  a  town  of  QaHia  Belgica,  sonth 
of  Jnlien. 

ToLKNus,  a  river  of  Latinn,  now  So/lo, 
falling  into  the  Velinns.  Oirid.  fW.  8,  v. 
4^6  i. 

ToLBTvm,  now  Toted§y  a  town  of  Spain  on 
the  Tagns. 

ToLisTOBOU,  a  people  of  Oaiatia,  in  Asia, 
descended  from  the  Boii  of  Gaol.  PUn,  5,  c. 
^t.—Liv  58,  c.  16  and  18. 

ToixentIkvm,  a  town  of  Pieennai.    JPtin. 

a,  c.  IS. 

TolmYdss,  an  Atibenian  oflker,  defeated  and 
killed  in  a  battle  kf  Beeotia,  447  B.  C.  Polyan. 
■7. 

Tolosa,  now  Towlowe,  the  capital  of  Lan- 
gnedoc,  a  town  of  Gtallia  Narbooensis,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  nnder  Angastus,  and 
una  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  sciences.  Minerva  had  there  a  rich  tem- 
ple, which  Capio  the  eonsnl  plundered,  and  as 
be  was  never  after  Ibrtnnate,  the  words  mtrwn 
Tolosaintm  became  proverbial.  Ctei,  bell  G. 
— Mela,  2,  c  6— Oic.  dt  MA.  O.  S,  c.  20. 

ToLVMNUs,  an  augur  in  the  army  of  Tumos 

fltsainst  .£oeas.     Virg.  JEn.  II,  v.  429 A 

king  of  Veil,  killed  by  Cor.  Gossus,  after  be  bad 
•rdcred  the  ambassadors  of  Rome  to  be  as- 
sassinated.   i4v.  4,  c.  18. 

ToLUs,  a  man  whose  bead  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarqnin,  whence  the  Romans  conclud- 
ed that  their  city  should  become  the  bead  or 
foistress  of  the  world. 

ToMMVUf  a  mountain  of  Feloponnesos. 
Thticyd. 

ToMinus.    [Fid.  TmarosT 

ToMisA,  ft  country  between  Gappadoeift  and 
Taurus     Sirabo, 

ToMos,  or  ToMis,  a  town  sttuate  on  the 
'Western  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea,  about  S8 
allies  IVom  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
word  is  derived  from  vfufm,  srao,  because 
Medea,  as  it  is  said,  ent  to  ptecet  the  body  of 
her  brother  Absyrtus  there.  It  is  celebrated  as 
t>ciDg  the  place  where  Ovid  was  banished  by 
Augostus.  Tomos  was  the  capital  of  lower 
MoE^a,  founded  by  a  Mtiesian  colony,  B.  G. 
«S3.  Slfvb,  l.'-^oOod.  1,  c.  9.~Jlf«la,  2, 
c.  2. — Ok^id.  e«  Pont.  4,  el.  14,  ▼.  69.  Trist. 
S,  si  I  9,  T.  3S,  ^. 


Tovfais.    fVid,  Thomyris.] 

ToNEA.  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samoa.  It 
was  usual  to  carry  Juoo^  statue  to  the  sea 
shore,  and  to  offer  cakes  before  it,  and  after> 
wards  to  rt-place  it  again  in  the  temple.  '1  hie 
was  in  comuiemoration  of  the  theft  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  who  attempted  to  carry  away  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  but  were  detained  in  the 
hartiour  by  an  invisible  force. 

TeHOiLLins,  an  avaricious  lawyer.  Sec  Jke. 
7,  V.  ISO. 

TopAios,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  golf* 
anciently  called  OpModcs,  from  the  quantity  of 
serpents  that  were  there.  The  valuable  stone 
called  topaze  is  found  there.    PHn,  8,  c.  20, 

Topfftis,  or  ToFftus,  a  town  of  Thrace. 

TorIni,  a  people  of  Bcythia      Vakr  8. 

ToRONS,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Lia  SI,  e. 
4& Of  Epims. 

ToftGUATA,  one  of  the  vestal  virgini,  dangb- 
ter  of  C.  Silanos.  She  was  a  veatal  Ibr  84 
years.     Tatit.  S,  Jki.  c.  88. 

ToaetJATVs,  a  surname  of  Tttai  Manliua 
[Vid.  Manlius.]  Silanas,  an  officer  put  to 
death  by  Nero. ^— -A  governor  of  Oricnm,  in 
the  interest  of  Pompey.  He  surrendered  to  J. 
Cesar,  and  was  killed  in  Africa.     Hirt.  JIfrie* 

98. An  oflicer  in  8ylla»s  army. A  Ro» 

man  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Ptolemj 
Pbilometor  of  Egypt. 

ToRTOR,  a  snmame  of  Apollo.  He  had  m 
statue  at  Rome  under  that  name. 

ToRvs,  a  mountain  of  Sicily  near  Agrigen* 
turn. 

ToRTMB,  a  small  town  near  Actiom.  Th* 
word  in  the  language  of  the  country  signifies  m 
ladUy  which  gave  Cl€Of*atra  oecasioa  to  make  ft 
pun  when  it  felt  kite  the  hands  of  Augnstuw 
Phrf.  in  dM. 

ToxANDRi,  RpcopIeofGaHiaBelgica.  PUnu 
4,  c.  1. 

ToxARiDtA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  heoour 
of  Toxaris,  a  Scythian  hevo^  who  died  there. 

ToxRvs,  a  son  of  (Eaens,  killed  by  hi*  father. 
j9pol(«d.  1,  c.  8. 

ToaienlTB,  a  daeghtcr  of  Tbespius. 

Q  Trasra,  a  comic,  poet  at  Rome,  in  the 
age  of  Regulus.  Some  fragments  of  bis  poetrj 
remain.     QU,  in  Tme.  4,  c.  8U    Fhu  S,  c.  4. 

TracbXlus,  M.  Galerias,  a  consul  ie  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  bis  cloi|oence  a» 
an  orator,  and  for  a  majestic  and  commandiag 

aspect        Quinrii.— 7aet< One     of    the 

friends  and  ministers  of  Otbo. 

Trachas,  r  town  of  Latiom.  Owd>  JMcfL 
16,  V.  717, 

TracbTnta,  a  small  country  of  Pbthiotis,  e» 
the  boy  of  Malea,  near  mount  (Eta.  The  cap»- 
tal  was  ealled  Trachis,  or  Trachina,  where 
Hercules  went  after  he  bed  killed  EunomuSk 
SlrA,  9 — ,9poUod.  2,  c.  7.— Ovid.  Met  II,  v. 
289. 

TRACHONrris,  a  part  of  Judea,  on  (be  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.     Plin. «,  r.  M. 

TkAouRiOM,  a  town  of  Dnlmatiii  on  the  sna. 

Tragus,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.     Poics.  8,  c.  8S. 

Trajanof8us,  a  towR    of'  Thrace.— —*A 
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name  gi? en  to  Selinn  of  Ciliclt,  where  Trt- 

Jan  dird 

TrajImus,  M.  Ulpiat  Gnoitnt,  ■  Roaieii 
emperor,  bom  at  Italica  ia  Spalo.    Hit  great 
virtue*,  aod  bit  private  at  irell  at  pniilic  cha- 
racter, aod  bit  lervicet  to  the  coipire,  both  at 
an  officer,  a  governor,  and  a  contal,  recom 
mended  him  to  the  notiee  of  Nerva,  who  to- 
leainly  adopted  him  as  hit  ton;  invetted  him 
daring  hit  life-lime  irith  the  imperial  parple, 
and  gave  him  the  name  of  Catar  and  of  Oer- 
manicot.     A  little  tioM  after  Nerva  dietf,  and 
the  election  of  Trajan  to  the  vacant  throne  wat 
confirmed  by  the  noanimont  rejoieingt  of  the 
people,  aod  the  free  coocortence  of  the  armiet 
on  tbe  coufinet  of  Germany,  and  (be  bankt  of 
the  Danube.    The  nuble  und  independent  beba- 
vionr  of   Trajan,  evinced  the  propriety  and 
goodnctt  of  Nerva*t  choice,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  legioot;  aod  the  new  emperor  teemed 
calculated  to  entnre  peace  and  domettic  tran* 
qnillity  to  the  extentive  empire  of  Rome.    All 
the  actiont  of  Trajan  tbowed  a  good  and  be- 
nevolent prince  wbote  virtoet  truly  merited  the 
cncomiamt  which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  aod 
coorleottt  panegyritt  hat  paid.    The  barbariant 
continued  quiet,  and  the  hotiiliiiet  which  they 
generally  ditplayed  at  the  election  of  a  new 
emperor  wbote  military  abilitiet  they  dittrutt- 
ed,  were    now  few.    Trajan,  however,  could 
not  behold  with  tatitfaetion  and  unconcern,  the 
inralence  of  the  Daciant,  who  claimed  iVom  the 
Roman  people  a  tribute  which  the  cowardlee 
of  Doinitiao  had  QflTeied.    The  ludden  appear- 
ance of  tbe  emperor  on  the  frontiert,  awed  the 
barbariant  to  peace;  but  Decebalut,  their  war- 
like monarch,  toon  began  hottilitiet  by  violat- 
ing tbe  treaty.      The    emperor    entered  the 
enemy'i  country  by  throwing  a  bridge  acnm 
the  rapid  ttreams  of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle 
wat  fought,  in  which  tbe  tiaoghter  wat  to  great, 
that  in  the  Roman  camp  linen  wat  wanted  to 
drett  the  woundt  of  the  toldieri.     Trajan  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and   Decebalut,  detpairing 


in  Cilicia,  and  ia  the  town  of 
afterwardfl  wat  called    Trwjmopolia,  he  wai 
teiaed  with  a  Has,  and  a  leir  daji  mikitifkwAt 
in  the  beginoiag  of  Aogaat,  A.  D.  117,  aAer  t 
reign  of  19  yeart,  tiz  moalha,  and  14  dayt,  ia 
the  •4th  year  of  hit  age.     He    waa  laeeeeded 
OB  the  throne  I7  Adrian,  vfaooa  the  capcm 
i'lotioa  introdaced  to  the  Batmmm  armtw,at  tbe 
adopted  loa  of  her  hnabaiMl.     The  aihci  tf 
Trajan  were  earned  to  Rome,  asd  depotned 
under  the  iiately  colooio  which  he  had  erected 
a  few  yeart  before.    Under  this  cMpefei  ite 
Romaot  enjoyed  traDquilliiy,  apd  lor  n  nramcM 
toppoted  that  their  proa|iericy  wna  compkie 
DodBr  a  good  and  virtnooa  aovcnign.    Trajaa 
wat  fond  of  popalaril3r,and  he  nwrited  it    Tbe 
tounding  titles  of  Optimna,  and  the  father  «f  bia 
cooatry,  were  not  nnwortbily  beaaiwed  apca  a 
prince  who  wat  equal  to  the  i^ealaat  (peeiah 
of  antiqsity,  and  who  10  indicafte  fait  abbUiiy. 
and  hit  with  to  liatea  to  die  jaat  eanplaiati  tf 
hittobjectt,  diitiogoithed  hit  palace  by  ihe 
inwsription  of  the  pobKc  yelaer.     like  oitar 
emperort,  be  did  not  receive  with  an  air  of  aa- 
coBcera  the  homage  of  his  frieadse  hat  rase  frsnt 
hit  teat  and  went  cordially  to  salafe  ihem.  He 
refuted  the  ttatues  which  the  dattmy  of  &voar- 
ites  withed  to  erect  to  him,  and  he  ridicnled 
the  follies  of  aaealigbteasdaatioa,  that  conld 
pay  adoration  to  eold  iatsimalff  pleees  of  mar- 
ble.   Hit  public  entry  iato  Room  gjnintd  him 
the  hearU  of  the  people;  he  appeared  oa  fbot, 
and  tbowed  himtelf  an  eaea^  to  paiade  and  m 
otteotatiout  equipage.     When  in  hia  camp,  be 
ezpoted  himtelf  to  the  fatigues  of  ivar,  Ube  the 
meanest  soldier,  and  crossed  the  most  bnmn 
deserts  and  extentive  plains  on  foot,  nod  in  hit 
dress  and  food  displayed  all  the  simpliei^  which 
once  gained  the  approbation  of  &e  Rnmnos  ia 
their  countryman   Fabrieias.    All    the  oldest 
soldiers  he  knew  by  their  own  nnaie,  he  con- 
verted with  them  with  grent  familiari^,  and 
never  retired  to  his  tent  before  he  ' 


of  tucce^t,  dettroyed  himself,  and  Dacia  became  '  the  camp,  and  by  a  pertonni 


n  province  of  Rome.  That  the  ardour  of  tbe 
Roman  soldien  in  defeating  their  enemiet 
might  not  cool,  an  expedition  wat  undertaken 
Into  the  ea^t,  and  Parthia  threatened  with  im- 
mediate war.  Trajan  patted  through  the  sub- 
tnixsive  kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  by  hit  well- 
dtrecicd  operatioot,  madehimtelf  matter  of  tbe 
provineet  of  Atsyria  and  Metopotamia.  He 
extended  bit  conquettf  in  tbe  eatt,  he  obtained 
victoriet  over  unknown  nations,  and  when  en 
the  cxtremltiet  of  lodia,  he  lamented  that  he 
potteited  not  tbe  vigour  and  youth  of  an  Alexan- 
der, that  be  might  add  unexplored  provinces 
and  kingdoms  to  tbe  Roman  empire.  These 
successes  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world,  gained 
applause,  and  the  senators  were  profute  in  the 
honours  they  decreed  to  tbe  conqueror.  This, 
however,  was  but  the  blaze  of  transient  glory. 
Trajan  had  00  sooner  signified  his  intentions  of 
returning  to  Italy,  (hen  the  cooquered  barba- 
rians appeared  again  in  arms,  and  the  Roman 
empire  did  not  acquire  one  single  acre,  of  ter- 
ritory from  the  cooquests  of  her  sovereign  in 
the  east    The  return  of  the  empeior  towwdi 


vinced  himself  of  the  vigilance  and  the  saesattj 
of  his  army.  At  a  friei^  he  wat  not  iem  dia- 
tinguitbed  than  at  a  general.  He  had  a  tsleet 
number  of  intimatm,  whom  be  visited  wiih  icee- 
dom  aod  opeonem,  and  at  whose  taUci  he  par- 
took many  a  moderate  repast,  trithoat  tan  sr 
ceremony.  Hit  confidence,  however,  in  Ihe 
good  intentions  of  others,  was,  pertrnpe,  carried 
to  excess.  His  ikvoorito  Sara,  had  oaea  bcm 
accused  of  attempto  open  his  life,  bnt  Tkajm 
disregarded  tbe  iafofmer,  and  m  he  wm  Ihnt 
same  day  invited  to  the  honm  of  the  anpfosei 
conspirator,  he  went  thither  early.  To  nj  lai^ 
ther  tbe  sincerity  of  Sara,  he  ordered  himself 
to  be  shaved  by  his  barber,  to  have  a  medid- 
nal  api^icatioo  made  to  his  eyea  bj  the  head 
of  his  sorgeoo,  and  to  bathe  together  srilh  him. 
The  public  works  of  Trajan  are  else  celebraled, 
he  opened  free  and  easy  commwueatiow  b» 
tween  tbe  cities  of  his  pcovincea,  he  planni 
many  colonies,  and  funidbed  Roma  with  •■ 
the  com  and  provisiom  which  eonid  ptesent  a 
fadkine  in  the  time  of  calami^T.  It  srm  fcf  his 
direetioBfthattha  architoct  ipnUodacm  hsK 
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thfti  edebntecl  eolnmii  wbieh  ia  still  to  be  seen 
at  Rome,  under  (be  name  of  Trajan's  column 
The  area  on  which  it  ttamU  was  made  by  the 
labours  of  men,  and  the  height  of  the  pillar 
proves  that  alai^e  hill  144  feet  high  was  remov- 
ed at  a  great  expense,  A.  D.  114,  to  comme- 
morate the  victories  of  the  reigninj  prince.  His 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  were  stopped  by 
the  ioterfiBrence  of  the  humane  Plioy,  but  he 
was  unusually  severe  upon  ihe  Jeivs,  who  had 
barbarously  murdered  200,000  of  bis  subjects, 
and  even  fed  opod  the  flesh  of  the  dead.  His 
vices  have  been  obscurely  seen,  through  a  reign 
of  continued  splendour  and  popularity,  yet  he 
is  accused  of  incontinence  and  many  unnatural 
indulgences.  Me  was  too  much  addicted  to  drink- 
ing, and  his  wish  to  be  styled  lord  has  been  cen- 
sored by  those  who  admired  the  dissimulated 
moderation,  and  the  modest  claims  of  an  An- 
gosius.     i*/m,  •  Paitfg.    &c.— />i«.     Cass^^ 

Jiutrop — Jhnmian SparHan.-^oseph.  bell.  J. 

—Victor The  father  of  the  emperor,  who 

likewise  bore  the  name  of  Trajan,  was  honour- 
ed with  (he  consuUbip  and  a  triumph,  and  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespaiian. 

A  general  of  the  emperor  Valens.— A 

eon  of  the  emperor  Decius. 

TftjUfiCTus  Kbkki,  now  Utreehty  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

Trallbs,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  SuUanhhar. 

Juv,  S,  V.  lO.—tie.  SI,  c  45. A  people 

•flilyrieuni. 

Transtibbrika,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
on  the  tide  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Vatican  was 
in  that  part  of  the  city.    Mart.  1,  ep.  109. 

Trapbzus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  built  by  the 
people  of  Sinope,  now  called  Trebizond.  It 
had  a  celebrated  harbour  on  the  Euzine  sea, 
and  became  famous  under  the  emperors  of  the 
eastern  empire,  of  which  it  was  for  some  time 
the  magniacent  capital.  Tacit,  if.  S,  c  47.— 
Plin.  6,  G.  4.^— A  town  of  Arcadia  near  the 
Atpheus,  It  received  its  name  from  a  son  of 
LycBon.    JSpMod.  8,  c.  8. 

Trasimbnits,    [Vid  Thrasymenus  J 

Trasullos,  a  man  who  taught  Tiberias  as- 
trology at  Rhodes,  &c. 

Traulus  Montanus.  a  Roman  knight,  one 
of  Messalina^s  favourites,  put  la  death  by  Clau- 
dius.    Tocif.  .^.  n,c.36. 

TrebA)  a  town  of  the  i£qui.  Plm.  8,  c. 
12. 

C.  Trbbatios  Testas,  a  man  banished  by 
Jnlius  Caesar  for  following  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
He  was  aAerwards  reconciled  to  Ciesar.  Tre- 
batios  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  learning 
than  for  his  integrity,  his  military  experience, 
and  knowledge  of  law.  He  wrote  nine  books 
on  religious  ceremonies,  and  treatises  on  civil 
law;  and  the  verses  that  he  composed  proved 
htm  a  poet  of  no  inferior  eonsequence.  Horo^. 
2,  Se/.  I,T.  4. 

Trbbbllianus,  C.  AnnioB,  a  pirate  who  pro- 
-claimed  himself  emperor  of  Itome,  A.  D.  864. 
He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  isauria,  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 

Trebbllienus  Rupus,  a  pr»tor  appointed 
l^vernor  af  the  children  of  king  Cotyi,  by  Ti*  | 


beritu. ^A  tribune  who  opposed  the   G«l(t 

niao  law. A  Roman  who  numbered  the  in- 
habitants of  Gaul.  He  was  made  gorerBor  of 
Britain.     7act<  «9.  6,  e.  89. 

Tbbbellios  Pollio,  a  LattQ  historian,  wton 
wrote  an  account  of  Ihe  lives  of  the  emperors. 
The  beginning  of  this  history  is  lost;  part  of  the 
reign  of  Valerian,  and  the  life  of  the  two  Gal- 
lieni,  with  the  80  tyrants  are  the  only  fragments 
remaining.    He  flourished  A.  D.  805. 

TrjSbia,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  ui 
the  Appennine  and  falling  into  the  Po,  at  the 
west  of  Piacentia.  It  is  celebrated  ibr  the  vic- 
tory which  Anoibal  obtained  there  over  the 
forces  of  L.  Sempronius,  the  Roman  oonsnh 
SiU  4,  V.  486.— Lticon.  2,  v.  46.— Liv.  21.  c. 

54  and  66. A  town  of  Latium.     Una.  2,  C. 

89.— of  Campania.  Id,  23,  c.  14.— ofUmbria. 
Plin.    8.  c.  14. 

Trkbiits,  an  officer  in  Caesar's  army,  in  Gaol. 
•>— A  parasite  m  Domitian*s  reign.  Jue  4. 

Tr2bonia  lex,  iU  pt-ovifiais,  by  L.  Trebo- 
nius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  gave  Caesar 
the  chief  command  in  Gaul  for  five  years  lon- 
ger than  was  enacted  by  the  Yatinian  law  and. 
in  this  manner  prevented  the  senators  from  re^ 
calling  or  superseding  him.— ^Another  by  the 
same  on  the  same  year,  conferred  the  command 
of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  on  Cassias 
and  Pompey,  for  five  years. — Die.  Can.  89.-^— 
Another  by  L.  Trebonius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
805,  which  confirmed  the  election  of  the  tit* 
bones  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people.  Lh, 
8  and  6. 

TrbbSmiot,  a  soldier  remarkable  for  bis  oott* 
tinence,  &c.— ^Caios,  one  df  Caesar's  friends, 
made  through  his  interest  praetor  and  consul. 
Ue^was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor's  mup* 
derers.  He  was  killed  by  Dolabella  at  Smyrna* 
Cm.  btU.  5,  c.  ll.^Cic.  in  Phil  II.  c  2.— 
Poierc.  66  and  69.— Lie.    119.— /)io.   47.— 

HoTtd.  1,  Sa(4,  V.  114. ^Garucianus,  agov^ 

ernor  of  Africa,  who  pot  to  death  the  proconsiil 
Clodtos  Macer  by  Galba's  orders.     Tatit,  B. 

1,  e.  7. A  tribune  wbo  proposed  a  law  at 

Rome,  and  imprisoned  Cato,  because  he  oppos* 

ed  it. One  of  the  adherents  of  Marios.— -^ 

A  man  caught  in  adultery;  and  severely  punish^ 
ed  in  the  age  of  Horace. 

Trbbula,  a  town  of  the  Sablnes,  celebrated 
for  cheese.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Tre^ 
bulani.  Cie.  in  ^gr.  2.  c.  26  —lie.  28.-^ 
Plin.  8,c.  6  and  12 — Martial.  6  ep.  72. — -> 
Another  in  Campania.     Lie.  23,.  c.  89. 

Trbrits,  a  river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the 
Liris 

Tr£8  tabbrkjb,  a  place  on  the  Appian  road, 
where  travellers  took  refreshment  Cic»  Ji.  l, 
ep.  IS.  I.  2,  ep.  10  and  11, 

Treveri,  a  town  and  people  of  Belgiom, 
now  called  Triers.    Mela.  8,  c  2. 

Triaria,  a  woman  well  known  for  her  chh 
elty.  She  was  the  wife  of  L.  Vitellios.  Tocir. 
H.  1  and  8. 

C.  Triariits,  an  orator,  commended  by  Ci- 
cero.  A  friend  of  Pompey.    He  bad  for 

some  time  the  care  of  thf  war  in  Asia  againsl 
Vfitbridates,  whom  he  defeated,  and  by  whom 
he  was  afterwards  beateo,    Hp  was  mM  ts 
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theeirUwuiofPoiDpey  and  Cesar.    C«Mr. 
B9IL  Civ.  8,  c.  6. 

Trualli,  a  people  of  Thrace;  or,  according 
to  lome,  of  Lower  Moesia.  They  were  coo- 
4|aere4  bj  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  j  and 
tome  ages  after,  they  maintained  a  long  war 
against  the  Roman  emperors.    Plin. 

TaiBoci,  a  people  of  Alsace  io  Ganl.    Tacit. 
tf4  Gem.  28. 
TaiBUf  JCTM,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 
TaiavNf  Plebis,  magiitrates  at  Rone,  cre- 
ated in  the  year  U.  C.  261.  when  the  people 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators  bad  retired  to 
Moos  Sacer.    The  two  first  were  C.  licinins, 
and  L.  Al bines,  bat  their  namber  was  soon  af» 
ter  raised  to  A^e^  and  87  years  after  to  10, 
which  remained  fixed,   i  heir  office  was  annual, 
and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the  4ih  of 
(he  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  ever  after 
4hoiea  for  the  electioo.    Their  power,  though 
at  first  small,  and  granted  by  the  patricians  to 
appeaie  the  momentary  seditions  of  the  papa- 
lace,  seen  became  formidable,  aud  the  senators 
repented  loo  late  of  having  consented  to  elect 
magistrates,  whe  not  only  preserved  the  rights 
of  the  people,  bol  conld  summon  assemblies, 
fropose  laws,  stop  the  consultations  of  the  se- 
nate, and  even  abolish  Uieir  decrees  by  the  word 
Feto.    Their  approbation  was  also  necessary  to 
cooflrm  the  aenthu  contuUm,  and  this  was  done 
hj  affixing  the  letter  T.  under  it.    If  any  irre- 
falarity  happened  in  the  state,  their  power  was- 
almost  absolutes  they  criticised  the  conduct  of 
all  the  pnblic  magistrates,  and  even  dragged  a 
consul  to  prison,  if  the  measures  he  pursued 
were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome.    The  dicta- 
tor alone  was  their  superior,  but  when  that  ma< 
gistrate  was  elected,  the  office  of  tribune  was 
not,  like  that  of  all  ottier  inferior  magistrates, 
abolished  while  he  continued  at  the  head- of  the 
ftate.    The  people  paid  them  so  much  defer- 
ence* that  their  penon  was  held  sacred,  and 
thence  they  were  always  called  Sa«rosancH.  To 
strike  them  wai  a  capital  crime,  and  to  ioter- 
nipt  them  while  they  spoke  in  the  assemblies, 
called  for  the  immediate  ioterferenre  of  power 
The  marks  by  which  they  were  distioguisbed 
from  other  magistrates  were  not  very  conspicu- 
ous.   They  wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a 
beadle  called  9iai4)f  marched  before  tl:em.  They 
never  sat  in  the  senate,  though  some  time  after, 
their  office  entitled  ihem  tu  the  rank  of  senators. 
Yet  great  as  their  power  might  appear,  they  re- 
ceived a  heavy  wound  from  their  number,  a.id 
as  their  consultations  and  resolutions  were  of  no 
effect  if  they  were  not  all  unanimous,  the  senate 
often  took  advantage  of  their  avarice,  and  by 
gaining  one  of  them  by  bribes,  they  as  it  were 
suspended  the  authority  of  (he  rest.    Tbe-office 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  though  at  first  deemed 
mean  and  servile,  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
first  steps  that  led  to  more  honourable  employ- 
ments, and  as  no  patrician  was  permitted  to 
canvass  for  the  triboneship,  we  find  many  that 
descended  among  the  plebeians  to  exercise  that 
important  office.    From  the  power  tvitb  which 
they  were  at  last  invested  by  the  activity,  the 
intrigues,  and  continual  applications  of  those 
who  were  in  office,  thej  became  almost  absolute 


IB  the  state,  and  it  has  been  pnpetly  nb&anA, 
that  they  caused  far  greater  troubles  than  those 
which  they  were  at  first  created  to  silence.  Syf- 
la,  when  raised  to  the  diclalorslup.  gave  a  Cital 
blow  to  the  authority  of  the  tribuoca,  and  by  oae 
of  bis  decrees,  they  were  no  longier  penaified  id 
harangue  and  iofiame  the    people;  th^  cwid 
make  no  laws;  no  appeal  lay  to  their  nibonal, 
and  such  as  bad  been  tribunes,  wemaat  per- 
mitted to  solicit  for  the  other  offices  of  the  state. 
This  disgrace,  however,  was  but  momeotasy,  ai 
the  death  of  the  tyrant  the  tribunes  recovered 
their  privileges  by  means  of  Cotta  and  Pompey 
the  Great.    The  office  of  tribone  remaiiied  ia 
full  force  till  the  age  of  Aogvstns,  wlio,  to  mabt 
himself  more  absolute,  and  bis  person  sacred, 
coiilerred  the  power  and  office  npon  bimselC 
whence  he  was  called  trtbumli^  poUsiaU  dm*- 
luf.    His  successors  on  the  throne  imitated  kn 
example,  and  as  the  emperor  was  the  real  and 
official  tribune,  such  as  were  appointed  to  the 
office  wei'C  merely  nominal,  witfaoat  posrer  cr 
privilege     Under  Constantioe  the  triboaeakip 
was  totally  abolished.  The  tribunes  irere  never 
permitted  to  sleep  out  of  the  eilj,  except  at  ike 
Ftria  iMinat,  when  they  went  witfa  other  ma- 
gistrates to  offer  sacrifices  apoo  a  naoonlaia  near 
Alba.  Their  houses  were  always  open,  ttad  they 
received  eveiy  complaint,  and  ^ere  ever  readj 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their  coostitnents. 
Their  authority  was  not  eitended  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city. There  were  also  otber  of- 
ficers who  bore  the  name  of  tribnnea,  sncb  as 
the  tribtmi  mUUvm  or  aii/stares,  who  command- 
ed  a  division  af  tbe  legions     They  were  em- 
powered ta  decide  all  qnarrels  that  might  arise 
in  the  army,  they  took  care  of  the  camp,  aad 
gave  the  watch- word.    Them  were  only  thtet 
at  first  chosen  by  Romulus,  hot  tbe  aainber  was 
at  last  increased  to  six  in  evei^  t^oo.    After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquios,  they  wese  chosen 
by  |he  consuls,  but  afterwards  the  right  of  elect- 
ing them  was  divided  between-  the  people  aad 
the  consul.    They  were  generallj  of  seoatoriaa 
and  eque%trian  families,  and  the  firtner  were 
called  latklami^  and  the  latter  ai^gMfidssn, 
A  cm  their  peculiar  dress.    Those  that  were 
chosen  by  the  consuls  were  called  iisftaii,  be- 
cause the  right  qf  the  consols  to  elect  them  was 
confirmed  by  Rutulus,  and  those  elected  by  the 
people  were  called  Comilioli,  becanse  cfaosea  ia 
the  Comitia     They  wore  a  golden  ring,  acd 
were  in  office  no  longer  than  six  months.  When 
the  consuls  were  elected,  it  was  usual  to  choose 
14  tribunes  from  the  knights,  who  had  served 
five  years  in  the  army,  and  who- were  cnll^  ji»- 
niorfs,  and  ten  from  the  people  who  bad  been 
in  ten  campaigns,  who  were  called  scnsorcs^—* 
There  were  also  some  officers  called  Irsbtns  sn- 
littim  eoiuuUtri  poUatate,  elected  instead  of  eoa- 
suls,  A   U.  C.  310.    They  were  only  llnee  ovi- 
ginally,  but  the  number  was  afterwards  increas- 
ed to  SIX,  or  more,  according  to  the  wiU  aad 
pleasure  of  the  pe4)ple  and  the  emer^gencies  of 
tbe  state.  Part  of  them  were  plebeians,  and  ^ 
rest  of  patrician  families.    When  tbej  bad  lab- 
sisted  for  about  70  years,  not  without  aosne  ia- 
terruption,  the  office  was  totally  abolisbed,  ss 
the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  share  tbe  4 
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B%ip,  ftnd  flie  eomalt  eoBtinoed  at  the  bead  of 
the  state  till  the  end  of  the  commonwealth. -^- 
The  trihuni  toh^Himn  prmUrianarwinf  were  en- 
trusted with  the  penoD  of  the  empenNr,  which 

they  guarded  and  protected. The  irUnmi 

^rrorii,  were  officers  choseo  from  unong  the 
people,  who  kept  rhe  money  which  was  to  be  ap- 
plied  to  defray  the  eipenses  of  the  army.  The 
richest  persons  were  always  chosen,  as  mach 
money  was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers. 
They  were  greatly  disiiagoished  in  the  state,  and 
they  shared  with  the  senators  and  Roman  knighCs 
the  privileges  of  judging.  They  were  atbolished 
by  Julhis  Csesar,  but  Augustus  re-establisbed 
them,  and  created  200  more,  to  decide  causes 

of  smaller  importaoee. The  tribunt  e^erum 

bad  the  command  of  the  guard  which  Aomulus 
chose  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  They  were 
iOO  in  number,  distinguished  for  their  probity, 
their  opulence,  and  their  nobility  — ^'IHie  tri* 
hvni  volupUhan  wer^joommissioned  to  take  care 
•f  the  amusement!  which  were  prepared  for  the 
people,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  in 
the  exhibitions.  This  office  was  also  honourable. 

TujcALa,  a  fortified  place  at  the  south  of  Si- 
oily,  between  Selioos  and  Agrigentum.  SU,  14, 
V.271. 

TaicAsscs,  a  people  of  Champagne  in  jGaal. 

TaicASTim,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbooensis. 
BU.  9,  ▼.  466.— lie.  tl,  c.  81. 

Tricc  JE,  a  town  of  ThessaAy,  where  iBsoola- 
|yins  had  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  Uio.  St,  c.  48. — Honur,  iL — PUn. 
4,  c.  8. 

TfuoHomuii,  a  town  of  Atolia. 

TaiciFiTOivs.     Vid.  Lucretius. 

Teiolaeia,  a  yoorly  festival  Oelebrated  by 
(he  inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  Diana  TVic/ario,  whose  tem- 
ple had  been  defiled  by  the  adulterous  commerce 
of  Meaalippus  and  Cometho.  It  was  usual  to 
sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but  this  barbarous 
■custom  was  abolished  by  Eurypilus.  The  three 
oities  were  Aroe,  Messatis,  and  Antbea,  whose 
anited  labours  had  erected  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.    Pom.  7,  19. 

Taiconii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Dauphmts 
liv.  21,c.81. 

TaicoRTTBirs,  a  town  of  Attica. 

TaicaiNA,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some.  Mercury  was  bom.  Pmu.  8« 
c  16. 

TRiDBMTtJM,  a  town  «f  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
called  TVetU,  and  famous  in  history  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical council  which  sat  there  16  yean  to 
regulate  the  affiiirs  of  the  chnveh.    A.  D.  1645. 

TRiKTBalcA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Baechus 
celebrated  «vei7  three  years.  Virg.  JBm,  4,  ▼. 
802. 

Trwahvm,  a  place  of  Latiaamear  Slaaeaaa. 
lie.  8,  ell. 

TairoLiMVi,  a  nsoaDtam  of  Canpaaia,  f»> 
mons  for  wine.    JMint.  IS,  ep.  104.— Plin.  14, 

C.  7. 

TriobmIka,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so  call- 
ed because  the  three  Horatii  went  throagh 
against  the  CariatiL  £49.  4,  c  16, 1.  85,  c.  41, 
L  40,«.  51. 

TRiNlcitiA}  oc  TR»iGBii|  oQOof  (he  a^i«Bt 


names  of  Sicily,  from  its  trfangolar  fom.  ISq:. 
JEn.  4,  V.  384.  &c 

Trinium,  a  river  of  Italy  falling  into  the 
Adriatic. 

Trinobantrs,  a  people  of  Britain  in  modem 
Essex  and  Middlesex.  7«iX.  Jhim,  14,  c.  81. 
— C*«.  O  6,  c.  20. 

TriocXla,  or  Triocla,  a  town  in  the  aontl^ 
em  pans  of  Sicily.    SiL  14,  v.  271. 

TRt<PAS«  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
Cunace,  the  daughter  of  Alolus.  He  was  father 
of  Iphimedia  and  of  Erisichthon,  who  is  called 
on  that  account  Tnopniu,  and  bis  daughter 
TricpeU.  Omd.Jtet.  8,  v.  l^i.—JpoUod.  l,c. 

7. A  SOD  of  f  horbas,  father  to  Agenor,  Jrf 

SOS,  and  Mcssene.   Homer.  Hymn,  in  J^p,  211. 
^^A  son  of  Pirantbua. 

TaaraiuA,  one  of  the  aodent  names  of  Eliv. 
Lw.  28,  c.  8  —A  mountain  where  Jupiter 
had  a  temple  in  the  island  Panchaia,  whence  he 
is  called  Tripkylius. 

Triopivm,  a  town  o(  Caria.  - 

Trip5lis,  an  aocientiowo  of  Phoenicia,  built 
by  the  ItOeral  contribution  of  Tyre,  Sidoo,  and 
Aradus,  whence  the  name.— -—A  town  of  Pon- 

tus. A  district  of  Arcadia.-^— of  LAConia. 

U9.  85,  c.  27. of  Thfsaaly,  ib,  42,  c.  58. 

A  town  of  Lydia  or  Caria.*— A  distriijt 

of  Africa  between  the  Syrtes. 

TaiprSLBHUs,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra, 
or  according  to  some,  of  Ttochilus,  a  priest  of 
Argos.  According  to  the  more  receivea  opinion 
he  was  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  by  Neraea, 
whom  some  have  called  Metanira,  Cotbonea, 
Hyona,  Melania,  or  Polyronia.  He  was  bom 
at  Eleosis  in  Attica,  and  was  cured  in  bis  youth 
of  a  severe  illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres,  who  had 
tieen  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeos  by  the  mo* 
narehH  children,  as  she  travelled  over  the  coon* 
try  in  quest  of  her  daughter.  To  repav  the  kind- 
ness of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took  particular  notice 
of  his  son.  She  (ed  him  with  her  own  milk,  aad 
placed  him  on  burning  eoals  during  the  night,  to 
deshpoy  whatever  particles  of  mortalitf  he  bad 
received  from  his  parents.  The  mother  was  aa* 
tonished  at  the  uncommon  growth  of  her  aoBi 
and  she  had  the  ooriosity  to  watch  Ceres.  She 
disturbed  the  goddess  by  a  sodden  ciy,  when 
Triptolemus  was  laid  oa  the  buroiog  aahea, 
as  Ceres  was  therefore  uoable  to  make  him 
mortal,  she  taught  him  agriculture,  and  render- 
ed him  serviceable  to  mankind,  by  instmeting 
bka  how  to  sow  com,  aad  make  bread.  She  also 
gave  him  her  chariot,  whieh  was  drawn  by  two 
dragons,  and  in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  tnt elled 
all  over  the  earth,  and  distributed  com  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  worid.  In  Seythia  the  favour* 
■te  of  Ceres  nearly  iost  his  life;  but  Lyncus,  the 
king  of  the  coantiy,  who  had  conspired  to  mur- 
der him,  was  changed  into  a  lyrtr.  At  his  returB 
to  Eleusis,  Triptolamua  restored  Ceres  her  cha- 
riot, and  established  the  EtensidSanfiBstivale  and 
mysteries  In  honour  of  the  deity.  He  reigned 
for  some  thne,  and  after  death  received  diviaa 
honours.  Some  suppose  that  he  aeeompanied 
Bacdius  in  his  Indian  expedttioB.    Diod. — Hy^ 

gin.  fab.  147 Paut.  2,  c.  14, 1,  8,  c.  4.-Jiia» 

ttB.  2,  f  0.  ^^AfoUod,  1,«.  6f^^CMm.  in  dr. . 
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St.— (ML  Met.  6,  ▼.  646.  F«d.  4,  ▼.  SOI. 
TVtH.  S,  el.  8,  ▼.  1. 

Tki^vjEtka,  •  name  giveo  to  Sicily  by  the 
Latius,  for  its  triaogalar  foroi.  LuereL  1,  v.  78. 

TRiBMSoitTut,  a  ftmout  Egyptian.  [Vid* 
Mercurios.] 

TaiTi4,  a  daughter  of  the  rirer  Tritoo,  mo- 
ther of  Meaalipput,  by  Man. A  town  io 

Acfaaia,  built  by  ber  too,  bore  her  name.  Pout. 

Tbitogbmia,  a  surname  of  Pallai,  BaML 
•^Fetiw  tU  V.  ligr. 

Tbiton,  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Neptooe,  by  Am- 
phitrite,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Celeno,  or 
Salacta.  He  was  very  powerful  among  the  sea 
deities,  and  could  cairn  the  ocean  and  abate 
itorms  at  pleasure.  He  is  generally  represented 
as  blowing  a  shell;  his  body  above  the  waist  is 
like  that  of  a  man,  and  below  a  dolphin.  Some 
lepreseot  him  with  the  fore  feet  of  a  horse. 
Many  of  the  sea  deities  are  called  Tritons,  but 
the  name  is  generally  applied  to  those  only  who 
are  half  men  and  half  fishes.  *^poUoi.  1,  c.  4. 
— H«9io4.  Thecg.  v.  9S0.— Oi^.  Mti.  1,  ▼.  833. 
— Cte.  dc  Jm  O.  1,  c  t8.— Ftrgr.  JEn,  I,  v. 

148. 1.  «,  T.  ns.— P«it.  9,  e.  to. A  river 

of  Africa  fallioK  into  the  lake  Tritonis. One 

of  the  names  of  the  Nile A  small  river  of 

Bmotia,  or  Thessaly. 

TaiTomSf  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa,  near 
which  Minerva  had  a  temple,  whence  she  is  sor- 
named  TriUmU,  or  Tritonm.  Htrodet.  4,  c. 
178  -~PaiM  9,  c.  SS^Vhrg,  dSa.  t,  v.  171.— 
Jlleia,  1,  c.  7.  Athena  is  also  called  Trifonts, 
because  dedicated  to  Minerva.    Ovid.  Jitet.  6. 

Tbitokon,  a  town  of  Doris.     Lte  28,  c.  7. 

Tbivbmtum,  a  town  of  the  Samnites. 

Tbivia,  a  suroame  given  to  Diana,  became 
ahe  presided  over  all  places  where  three  roads 
net.  At  the  new  moon  the  Athenians  offered 
ker  sacrifices,  and  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
which  was  generally  distributed  among  the  poor. 
Virg  JBii^  By  v.  1%  I  7,  v.  774 — Ovid,  Met, 
t,  V.  416.     Faif.  1,  V.  389. 

Tbivijk  antbum,  a  place  in  the  valley  of  An- 
eia,  where  the  nymph  Egeria  resided.  Mttrt. 
6,  ep.  47. 

Tbivije  lvcvs,  a  place  of  Campania,  in  the 
bayofCumw.     Virg  JEn.  8,  v  IS. 

Tbivicum,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Italy.     Moral.  1,  $«<.  6,  v.  79. 

TbiumvVbi  reijmbliem  eotufthMfidc,  were 
three  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  govern 
the  Roman  state  with  absolute  power.  These 
officers  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  espiring  iode- 
pendenee  of  the  Roman  people,  and  became  ce- 
lebrated for  their  different  pursuits,  their  ambi- 
tion, and  their  various  fortunes.  The  first  tri- 
mnvirate,  B.  C.  60.  was  in  the  hands  of  J. 
Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who  at  the  expi- 
ration of  their  oJike,  kindled  a  civil  war.  The 
aecond  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C.  43,  was  un- 
der Auguttos,  M.  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  and 
tlirough  them  the  Romant  totally  lost  their  li- 
berty. Augustus  disagreed  with  his  colleainiet, 
Imd  after  he  had  defeated  them,  he  made  him 
aelf  absolute  in  Rome.  Thetriumvirate  was  in 
fall  force  at  Rome  for  the  space  of  about  It 
yean.— There  were  also  offioen  who  were  call- 


I  ed  friumeirit  c«pi7a/if,  created  A.  U.  C.  464. 
They  took  cognisance  of  mordcra  and  robberies, 
I  and  every  thing  in  which  slavea  were  eoocersed. 
i  Crimifials  under  sentence  of  deaili  were  cnirsstei 
to  their  care,  and  they  had  tbeoa  execalcd  accord- 
ing to  the  commands  of  the  prmf  ore. ^Thc  tri- 

umwri  nodwmi  watched  over  the  aaTcty  sf  Eewe 
in  the  night  time,  and  in  case  of  fire  wcr  ever 
ready  to  give  orders,  and  to  take  the  bmsi  clEec- 
toal  measures  to  estinguish  it.-»  — ^Tbe  irimm 
^gronibad  the  care  of  coloniet  that  were  seat  is 
settle  in  different  parts  of  the  eaapire.  They 
made  a  fair  division  of  the  lands  among  the  a- 
tisens,  and  exercised  over  the  new  eolony  all  the 
power  which  was  placed  in  the  bands  of  Che  coo- 
sols  at  Rome. ^Tbe  Imnnesrt  mnuiidn  were 

masters  of  the  mint,  and  had  the  careef  ibe  com, 
hence  their  office  was  gCDerally  iaiiBiiicd  by 
the  following  letters,  often  seen  oaaBdcateoiBs 
andmedaU;lllVlR.  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  Le.  trhaa- 
oiri  mtrOf  argenio,  irre  JUndc,  fuUmdt.  Some 
suppose  that  they  were  creaCed  only  ia  the  age 
of  Cicero,  as  those  who  were  eaafdoyed  beibre 
them,  were  called  Penanommyfandani  cvra- 
lores.— The  tritimetri  Miefndntst  were  chosea 
when  Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague  or  some 
pestiferous  distemper,  and  they  took  pnrticDlar 

care  of  the  temples  of  health  and  virtae^ ^The 

(riumvtri  mnatm  legmH,  were  appointed  to 
name  those  that  were  most  worthy  Io  be  mtade  se- 
nators from  among  the  plebeiaas.  l^e^  were  fini 
chosen  In  the  age  of  Augnstaiy  as  Sefare  this 
pnvilege  belonged  to  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
devolved  upon  Sie  consuls,  and  tbe  eeasors,  A. 

U.  C.  310. ^The  frtimmtri  mwaarB  were 

chosen  in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  take  care  of 
the  coin  and  prices  of  exchange. 

Tbiumtibobum  insula,  a  i^ace  on  the  Rhiae 
which  falls  into  the  Po,  where  tbe  triamvin  As- 
tony,  Lepidus,  and  Aagostas,  naet  to  divide  tbe 
Roman  empire  after  the  battle  of  MaiiBa.  INo. 
46,  c.  66.— »4Bptan«  Cic.  4. 

TboXdbs,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

Tboas,  a  country  of  Phrygia  in  Aaa  Ifiaor, 
of  which  Troy  was  tbe  capital.  Whea  Tims  is 
taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Priam,  iC  any 
be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and  Phrygpa  f 
but  if  only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  i 
where  Troy  was  situate,  its  extent  is  i 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Troas  w 
ly  called  Dardmia.    [  Fid  Troja.] 

Tbocbois,  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Dclea,  near 
which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom. 

Tbocmi,  a  people  of  Galatia.  linw  88,  c  U. 

TamzENB,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelfnaaciai, 
near  tbe  Saronicns  Sinus,  which  received  its 
name  fk^m  Trmzen,  the  son  of  Ptelops,  who 
reigned  there  for  some  time.  It  ia  oOca  called 
TVseif ,  because  Theseus  was  bom  tl:efe;  aad 
Posidofiia,  because  Neptane  ims  mwdrtpped 
them.  SttU,  Theb.  4,  v.  81.— Pent.  2,  c.  60^ 
FluL  in  7%et.— Ooid.  Ma.  8,  ▼.  S66,  L  U,  v. 
896. Aaother  town  at  the  toath  of  tbe  Pdo- 


Tbomub,  three  small  islanda  near  Samos. 

Taoanuioif ,  a  part  of  mount  Mycale,  prnjacfi- 
iQg  itilo  tbe  sen.    StrtJk.  14. 

TRoones,  a  harbour  of  Sm\j.  80. 14,  v.  £, 
69. 
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TROOLonfTB,  a  people  of  iBlhiopra,  wlio  | 
4weh  iH  caves  (r{«>x»  speeus*  ivfjtttnkeo.)  Tbey 
were  all  ebepberds,  aodliad  thetr  wives  id  com- 

moo.    Skrdb.  1 .Afeia,  I,  c.  4  aod  S.^Piin. 

5,  c.  8, 1.  87,  c.  10. 

Taoom  Pomfbivi,  a  Latin  hUtoriaA,  B.  C. 
41f  born  in  Gaol.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
friends  and  adheteoti  of  J.  Cmar,  and  hit  an- 
ceston  bad  obtained  privileges  and  honours  from 
the  most  illostriotts  of  the  Romans.  Trogus 
wrote  an  ooiTersal  history  of  all  the  most  impor- 
tant events  that  had  happened  from  the  begin- 
BiDg  of  the  world  to  the  age  of  Augostns,  divided 
into  44  books.  This  history,  which  was  greatly 
admired  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  was  epito- 
mised by  Justin,  and  is  itiM  extant  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  epitome  is  the  cause  that  the  ori- 
gioal  of  Trogoe  is  lost.  .IttsHn.  47,  c.  5.— •Avg 
4t  Cit.  D.  4,  c.  6. 

Troja,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ilium  was 
the  capital.    It  was  bnilt  on  a  small  eminence 
near  mount  Ida,  and  the  promontory  of  Sagseum, 
at  the  distMice  of  about  four  miles  from  the  sea 
shore.    Dardaous,  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
built  it,  and  called  it  DardaniM,  and  from  Tros, 
one  of  its  successors,  it  was  called  Trojo,  and 
frem  Has,  Jiion.    Neptune  is  also  said  to  have 
bnilt,  or  more  properly  repaired  its  walls,  in  the 
age  of  king  Laomedon.    This  city  bas  been  ce- 
lebrated by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
of  all  the  wars  which  have  been  carried  on 
among  the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the  most  fa- 
mous.   The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  by  the 
Greeks,  to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris,  the  son 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  bad  carried  away  from 
the  bouse  of  Menelans.      All  Greece  united  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  Menelaos,  and  every  prince 
famished  a  certain  number  of  ships  and  soldiers. 
According  to  Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Lycopbron, 
tbe  armament  of  the  Greeks  arooaoted  to  1000 
ships.    Homer  mentions  them  as  being  1186, 
and  Tbocydfdes  supposes  that  they  wei-e  1200  in 
number.  The  number  of  men  which  these  ships 
carried  is  unknown;  yet  as  the  largest  contained 
about  ISO  men  each,  and  the  smallest  60,  it 
nay  be  supposed  that  no  less  than  100,000  men 
were  engaged  in  this  celebrated  expedition. 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  general  of  all  these 
forces;  but  the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece  were 
admitted  among  his  coansellors,  and  by  them  all 
tbe  operations  of  the  war  were  directed.    The 
most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  princes  that  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  war,  were  Achilles, 
Ajax,  Menelaos,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Protesi- 
lans,  Patroclns,  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Neoptole- 
mas,  &e.   The  Gieeian  army  was  opposed  by  a 
more  nomerons  force.    The  king  of  Troy  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  neighbouring  princes 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  reckoned  among  his  most 
active  generals.  Rhesus,  khtg  of  Thrace,  and 
Memnon,  who  entered  the  fieki  with  20,000  As- 
syrians and  Ethiopians.    Many  of  the  adjacent 
cities  were  reduced  and  plundered  before  the 
Greeks  approached  the  walls;  bat  when  the 
siege  was  begun,  the  enemies  on  both  sides  gave 
proofs  of  Taloor  and  intrepidity.    The  army  of 
the  Greeks,  however,  was  visited  by  a  plague, 
jKDd  tbe  operations  were  not  lew  retardied  by  the 


^nairel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  The  lou 
was  great  on  both  sides;  the  most  valiant  of  the 
Trojans,  and  particularly  of  the  sons  of  Priam, 
were  slain  in  the  field;  and  indeed  so  great  was 
the  slaughter,  that  the  rivers  of  the  country  are 
represented  as  filled  with  dead  bodies  and'suits 
of  armour.  After  the  siege  had  been  carried  on 
for  ten  years,  some  of  the  Trojans,  among  whom 
were  Eneas  and  Antenor,  betrayed  the  tity  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Troy  was  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  poets,  however,  support, 
that  the  Greeks  made  themselves  masters  of  tbe 
place  by  artifice.  They  secretly  filled  a  large 
woodea  horse  with  armed  men,  and  led  away 
their  army  from  the  plains,  as  if  to  return  home 
The  Trojans  brought  the  wooden  horse  into  their 
city,  and  in  the  night  the  Greeks  that  were  con- 
fined within  the  sides  of  the  animal,  rushed  out 
and  opened  the  gates  to  their  companions,  who 
bad  returned  from  tbe  place  of  their  conceal- 
ment Tbe  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  pat  to  the  sword,  and  the  others  carried 
away  by  the  conquerors.  This  happened,  ac- 
cording to  the  Amndelian  marbles,  about  1184 
years  before  tbe  Christian  era,  in  the  S530th 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  on  tbe  night  between 
tbe  1 1th  and  12th  of  June,  408  years  before  the 
first  Olympiad.  Some  time  after,  a  new  city 
was  raised,  about  80  stadia  from  the  roios  of  the 
old  Troy:  but  though  it  bore  the  ancient  name, 
and  received  ample  donations  from  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  he  visited  it  in  his  Abiatic  ex- 
pedition, yet  it  eontinaed  to  be  small,  and  in  (be 
age  of  Strabo  it  was  nearly  in  ruins.  It  is  said 
that  J.  Csesar,  who  wished  to  pass  for  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Eneas,  and  consequently  to  be 
related  to  the  Trojans,  intended  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  transpoit 
there  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  The 
same  apprehensions  were  entertained  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  according  to  some,  an  ode  of 
Horace,  Jusltim  fy  tenaeem  proposiH  virum  was 
written  purposely  to  dissuade  tbe  emperor  from 
putting  into  execution  so  wild  a  pfoject.  [  Fid. 
Paris,  Eneas,  Antenor,  Agamemnon,  Ilium, 
Laomedon,  Menelaus,  &c]  Virg,  JEbn.— i/o* 
vur.'-0md.—Di4fd.  &c. 

Taojlan  and  TaojuGiNJt,  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Troy. 

TrojImi  ludi,  games  instituted  by  Eneas,  or 
his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
Ancbises,  and  celebrated  in  the  circus  of  Home. 
Boys  of  the  best  families,  dressed  in  a  neat  man- 
ner, and  accoutred  with  suitable  arms  and  wea- 
pons, were  permitted  to  enter  the  list.  Sylla  ex- 
hibited them  in  his  dictatorship,  and  under  Au- 
gustus they  were  observed  with  unusual  pomp 
and  solemnity.  A  mock  fight  on  horseback,  or 
sometimes  on  foot,  was  exhibited.  The  leader 
of  the  party  was  called  pfifuri|»s  jutenUUis^  and 
was  generally  tbe  son  of  a  senator,  or  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  empire,  firg.  JEn,  6,  v.  602. 
— Stiefoii.  in  Cms.  md  in  Jiuf.-^PhU,  in  SyU. 

TaoVLVs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  billed 
by  Achilles  daring  the  Trojan  war.  JlpoUod.  3, 
c.  19.— Horol.  2,  od.  9,  y.  tS.^Virg.  JEn.  1,  t. 
474. 

TrohsmtIha,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Liv* 
6,  c  5. 
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TitopjCA,  %  town  of  the  Bnitii.<— A 
BommeDt  on  the  Pjreoeet)  erected  by  Pooipey 

Drasi,  a  lowii  of  Gemany  where  Dratm 

ilieil,  and  Tiberias  was  tainted  eaperar  by  the 
«noy. 

1  aopHON*nt,  a  celebrated  architect,  ton  of 
Erginnt,  king  of  Orcboroeaot  in  Boeotia.  He 
built  A|>ollo*t  temple  at  Delphi,  wilh  the  aasitt- 
aoce  of  his  brother  Asaoiedes,  and  when  he 
dein?inded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his  triable, 
lie  was  told  by  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  days, 
and  to  live  daring  that  time  with  all  cbeerfol- 
nets  and  pleasare.  When  the  days  were  patt- 
ed, Tro|>hooias  and  his  brother  were  found  dead 
in  their  bed.  According  toPaosanios,  however, 
he  tvas  Bwalloired  up  alive  in  the  earth;  nod 
when  afterwards  the  country  was  visited  by  a 
great  drought,  the  Bceotians  were  directed  to  ap- 

Ely  to  Tropbonius  for  relief,  and  to  seek  him  at 
«badca,  where  he  gave  oracles  in  a  cave. 
They  discovered  this  cave  by  mean  of  a  swarm 
of  bees,  and  Tropbonius  loM  them  how  to  eaw 
their  mitfortaoes.  From  tnat  time  Ttx^phonhis 
was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  passed  for  the  son  of 
Aptillo,  a  chapel  and  a  statue  were  erected  to 
liim,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  his  divinity 
when  consaltfd  to  give  oracles.  The  cave  of 
Trnphonius  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
oracles  of  Greece  Many  ceremonies  wrre  re- 
quired, and  the  suppliant  was  obliged  to  alake 
particolnr  sacrtfices,  to  anoint  hts  body  with  oil, 
jiod  to  bathe  to  the  waters  of  certaia  rivers  He 
wat  to  be  dothed  in  a  linen  robe,  and  with  a 
cake  of  honey  in  his  hand,  he  i%  as  direr  ted  tode- 
aceod  into  the  cave  by  a  narrow  entrance,  from 
whence  he  returned  backwards,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived an  answer.  He  was  always  pale  and  de- 
jected at  his  return,  and  thence  it  became  pro- 
verbial to  tay  of  a  melancholy  man,  that  he  bad 
confiolted  the  oracle  of  Tropbonius.  There  were 
annually  exhibited  rames  in  honour  of  Tropbo- 
nius at  Lebadea.  JPatw.  9.  c  S7,  &c— Oic, 
Tttsc.  1 ,  c.  41 .  -Plirf.— P«n.  S4,c.  7.. 
V.  ^  S.  e.  4&. 

•  Tros,  a  *on  of  Ericflionius,  1<ing  of  Troy,  who 
mnrried  Cainrboc,  the  daughter  of  the  Seaman- 
iter,  by  whom  he  had  llus,  Asvaracus,  and 
Ganymedes.  He  m»de  war  a^ninst  Tantalus. 
kin;c  of  Phrygia,  whom  he  accused  of  having 
stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons.  Th*»  ca- 
pital of  Phrygia  was  called  Truja  from  bim,  and 
the  couniry  itself  Troas.  Wty  3,  G.  v.  36.— 
Homer,  It.  30,  v  219.—  JlpoUod.  3,  c.  11 

Tross&ldh,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which  gave 
Che  name  of  Trossuiiio  the  Roman  knights  who 
bad  taken  it  without  the  assistance  of  foot 
soldiers.  Pftw.  32,  c  2.— Smec,  ep.  86  aod  87. 
— 7'«t»   l.v.  82. 

Trotilcm,  a  town  of  Sicily.     Tliiicyd.  6. 

Truentum,  or  Trvivktinitm,  a  river  of  Pice- 
nnm,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  There  is  also^i 
tov^n  of  the  same  name  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
£i/.  8,  V    434.— Jllete,S.— P<iii.S,c   13. 

Trtprbrub,  a  celebrated  cook,  kc  yuv. 
II. 

Trtphiodorus,  a  Greek  poet  and  cramniari- 
an  of  ElQrpt)  in  the  6th  centory,  who  wrote  a  po- 
em in  24  books  on  the  dettmetion  of  Troy,  tkom 


which  he  eieladcd  (be  «  io  the  fin(  book.  Ike ^ 
in  the  leeood,  and  (he  >  in  the  tUrd,  See. 
Trtpbok,  a  (yiant  of  Apaoaca,  isi  Sytin«  pot 

to  death  l>y  Antioehnt     JutHm,  St,  c  I ^A 

tumame  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  JBttmu  T.  A 

14,  c.  31 A  granmarinii  of  Afcsaadria,  in 

the  age  of  Aognttnt. 

ToBAvrKt,  a  people  of  GoF^aaj.  TsnC.  I, 
e.  61 

TubCro,  <t  iBIint,  a  Bonaa  eoasal,  aan-ia- 
law  of  Paalot  the  eonqoeror  of  Petacaa.  He 
is  celebrated  for  hit  pot etty,  in  vrhiek  be  tec» 
ed  to  glorr  as  vi^ll  as  ibe  rest  of  bit  laasily. 
Sixteen  of  the  Tuherot,  vrilb  teir  wiwm  and 
children,  lived  in  a  tnaU  honae,  nad  aaialaioed 
themselves  with  the  praduee  of  a  little  fieM, 
which  they  cultivated  with  (heir  awn  banda. 
The  first  piece  of  silver  plate  fbat  eakcred  tbe 
house  of  Tubero,  wat  a  tmall  cap  ssbicb  hit 
father-in-law  preteaifed  to  turn,  aflcr  be  had 

conquered  the  king  of  Macedonia. A  leamf 

ed  roan A  governor  of  Africa.  A  Bo- 
man  general  who  marched  agaiast  ibe  Genians 
under  the  emperort.  He  wat  accwied  af  Hca- 
lon,  and  acquitted. 

TuBORBo,  two  towna  of  Africa,  callad  Major 
and  Minor  * 

Tncc4,  pLAvnus,  a  IKead  of  Hdraee  aad 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Vaiss  and  PloCnis,  order- 
ed by  AucHstas,  at  tome  lepait,  to  revise  iba 
^Saeid  of  Virgil,  which  lemaiaed  liammamd 
on  accottot  of  the  prematare  dcatb  of  Ibe  pact. 

Hwtg.  I,  Sat,  S,  V.  40.    £sl.  10,  ▼.  M. A 

town  of  Mauritania. 

TvcoiA,  an  immodest  wwaaa  in  Jvatinl^ 
age.    Jw.  6,  V  64. 
TvciA,  a  river  near  Rone.    8U.  IS,  t.  S. 
ToDBR,  or  TuDBRTiA,  Bii  aaeieat  toaraaf 
Umbria     Tbe  iohabitantt  were  called  Thdw*- 
let.     8U,  4,  T.  222. 

TuBRi,  a  people  ef  Gefmaay.  J^aL  dt 
Germ.. 42. 

Tuof  A,  now  Tots,  a  town  of  Spaia.    FK^ 
8,  c.  1. 
TifOfKi,  OP  Tvaim,  a  people  sf  Grrvaarf. 
TvourInvs,  Jul    a  Boman  kaigbt  who  eoa* 
spiled  Against  Nera,  fce.     TacU.  A.  16,  e.  10. 
TvisTo,  a  deity  of  tbe  Gerawnt,  aon  af  To^ 
ra,  and  the  founder  of  the  nntion.     TadL  di 
Gfrm.  2. 

ToLcts,  a  river  of  Spaia  falling  into  tbe  11^ 
diterranean,  now  PVaneofi. 

TiTLiKoi,  a  people  of  Germany  betsveca  the 
Rhine  and  the  Dannhe      Cm  1,  c  5.  &  G. 

TvLLA,  one  of  CamiNa*s  attendaatt  ia  tte 
Rutnlian  war.     Virg,  wGn.  11,  v.  (»6. 

TuLMA,  a  danghtor  of  Serviot  Tallias,  hang 
of  Rone.  She  manied  Tarqoin  tbe  Plead, 
aftor  the  had  mnrdered  her  firti  betbaad  Ataas, 
and  consented  to  tee  Tullint  aaaasaiaated,  that 
Tarquin  might  tie  raised  to  te  threat.  It  it 
taid  that  the  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  drivea 
over  tbe  body  of  her  aged  father,  wbicb  bad 
been  thrown  all  mangled  and  Moody  ia  sae  of 
the  ttreett  of  Rome.  She  wat  aftesstardt  ha- 
nithed  from  Rone  with  her  bnshand      Oitd.  in 

Ih.  363. Another  dang^ter  of  Senriaa  Tri- 

lint,  who  mairied  Tarqmn  (be  Proad.    Sbe  wat 
imudered  by  ber  owa  badNMid»  ibal  be  »%¥ 
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miny  ber  u&bitiotts  niter  of  the  «une  name. 

A  daughter  of  Cicero.    [Vid,  Tullioia  ] 

-'—A  debauched  womaD.    Jw»  6,  v.  S06. 

TuLLiA  LEX,  iU  fcneitt,  by  M.  TuUiut  Cicero, 
A.  U.  C.  689,  enacted  (hat  those  who  had  a 
libtru  UgaUo  granted  them  by  the  teoate,  should 
hold  it  00  oiore  than  one  year.  Such  seoaton 
as  had  a  Ubera  kgaUo  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  without  any  eipense, 
as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  aCrairs  of  the 
state.— --'Another,  de  ambilu,  by  the  same,  the 
same  year,  it  forbad  any  person  two  years  be- 
ibre  he  eanvassed  for  an  office,  to  exhibit  a  show 
of  gladiators,  unless  that  case  bad  devolTcd  upon 
bim  by  will.  Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
miiMus,  were  punished  with  the  aqwx  fy  ignis 
interdietio  for  ten  years,  and  the  penalty  inflict- 
ed on  the  coounons  was  more  severe  than  that 
of  the  Calpumiau  law. 

TuLLiANUM,  a  sabterraaeoos  prison  in  Rome, 
built  b}  Sertius  rnllias,  and  added  to  the  other 
called  Rohsr,  where  criminals  were  confined. 
SaUust  t%  B   Caiii. 

TolliSla,  er  Titlua,  a  daogfater  of  Cicero 
by  Terrnlia  She  married  Caios  Pito,  and 
afterwards  Forius  Crassipes,  and  lastly  P.  Corn. 
Dolabella.  With  this  last  husband  she  had 
CTcry  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Dolabella  was 
torbalent,  and  consequently  the  cause  of  much 
grief  to  Tulli»  and  her  father.  Tullia  died  in 
childbed,  about  44  years  before  Christ.  Cicero 
was  so  inconsolable  on.  this  occasion,  that  some 
have  accused  him  of  an  annatoral  partiality  for 
his  daughter.  According  to  a  ridiculous  stoiy 
which  some  of  the  modems  report,  in  the  age 
of  pope  Paul  Sd,  a  monomeot  was  discovered 
on  the  Appian  road,  with  the  superscription  of 
Tullioia  filw  HMOS.  The  body  of  a  woman  was 
Pound  in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  touched;  there  was  also  a  lamp  burning, 
which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air  gain- 
ed admission  there,  and  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lighted  above  1600  years. .  Ctc. — 
Plut.  in  Cm. 

TuLLius  CiMBBR,  the  son  of  a  freed-man, 
rose  to  great  honours,  and  followed  the  interest 
of  Pompey.    He  was  reconciled  to  J.  Csesar, 

whom  he  murdered  with  Brutus.    Plut, 

Cicero,  a  celebrated  orator.  [Vid.  Cicero.] 
The  son  of  the  orator  Cicero.  [Vid.  Cice- 
ro.]—— Servius,  a  king  of  Rome.    [Vid.  Ser- 

rius.] Senecio,  a  man  accused  of  conspiracy 

against  Nero  with  Piso. A  friend  of  Otho. 

^^Ooe  of  the  kings  or  Rome.  [  Vid,  Servius.] 

TuLLus  HosTiLTus,  the  third  king  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Numa.  He  was  of  a  war- 
like and  active  disposition,  and  signalized  him- 
self by  his  expedition  against  the  people  of  Alba, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  whose  city  he  deshroy- 
ed,  after  the  famous  battle  of  ihe  Horatii  and 
Curiatii.  He  afterwards  carried  his  arms  against 
the  Latins  and  the  neighbouring  states  with  suc^ 
cess,  and  enforced  reverence  for  majesty  among 
his  subjects.  He  died  with  all  bis  family  about 
S40  years  before  the  Christian  era,  aAer  a  reign 
of  32  years.  The  manner  of  bis  death  is  not 
precisely  known.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
lulled  by  lightning,  while  he  was  performing 
lome  magical  ceremoBieB  in  his  own  hesse;  or 


^aacordittg  to  the  more  probable  accounH  df 
oiherfc,  be  was  murdered  by  Ancos  Martiua, 
who  set  fire  to  the  palace,  to  make  it  believed 
I  that  the  impiety  of  Tullus  had  been  punished 
by  heaven.  Ftor  l,c  5 — DionyB.  Hal.  3,  c. 
l.-^Virg  JEn    6,  v.  814.— iiu.   1,  c.  22.— 

P/W. A  consul,  A.  U.  C.  686.    Bvrat  3, 

od.  8,  ▼.  12. 

TuvBTA,  or  Tunis,  a  town  of  Africa,  near 
which  Regulus  was  defeated  and  taken  by  Xai»- 
Ihippus'.     Uv.  80,  c.  9. 

TvHGRi,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, supposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maese,  whose  chief  city,  called  Atuatuca,  la 
now  Tonc«re».— The  river  of  the  country  is 
now  the  apaw,     TmcU  de  Germ,  2, 

C.  TuEAinos,  a  Latin  tragic  poet  in  the  age 
of  Augustus.     Ovid,  ex  P4mi.  4,  el.  16,  v,  29. 

TuasA,  a  town  of  Qaol. 

Tuano,  a  gladiator,  mentioned  Horol.  i,  Sat» 
3,  V.  310.     He  was  of  a  snsall  stature,  but  un? 

commonly  courageous. A.  governor  of  Pao- 

nooia,  onder  the  emperors. 

TuRDBTANi,  or  TuROUTi,  a  people  of  Spaia, 
inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Bstis.  liv,  21,  c. 
6, 1   28,  c  39, 1.  34,  c.  17. 

TuREsis,  a  Thracian,  who  revolted  from  Ti- 
berins. 

Thrias,  a  river  of  Spain  falling  into  the  Me- 
ditrtraneao,  now  Guadalaoiar^ 

TvRicaM,  a  town  of  Gaul»  now  Zuriekf  io 
Switzerland. 

TuRioaA,  a  town  of  Spain. 

TuRius,  a  ooiTupt  judge  in  Ihe  Augustas  ace. 
Harei.  9,  Sai.  1,  v.  49. 

TuRNus,  a  king  of  the  Rotuli,  son  of  Damot 
and  Yenilia.  He  made  war  against  JEneas,  and 
attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy,  that 
be  might  not  marry  the  dau^hler  of  Laiinus, 
who  had  been  previously  engaged  to  him.  HM 
efibrts  were  attended  with  no  snecess,  (hoogh 
supported  with  great  courage  and  a  oomenMis 
army.  He  was  conquered  and  at  last  killed  in 
a  single  combat  by  .ffineas.  He  ia  represented 
as  R  man  of  uncommon  strength.  Ftrg.  wSEa. 
7,  V.  66,  kc.^TUmll.  2.  el.  5,  ▼.  49.— Grid. 
Faa.  4.  V.  679.     Met.  14,  v.  461. 

TurUnbs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  capital^ 
Csesarodonum,  is  the  modem  Town, 

TuRPSo.     Vid.  Arabivius. 

TuRRus,  a  river  of  Italy  failing  into  ibe  Adri- 
atic. 

TuBULLiTTS,  one  of  Csesar^s  murderers. 

TcRUNTos,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  supposed  to 
be  the  Dwina,  or  Duoa. 

TuscANiA  and  TntfciA,  a  large  country  at 
the  west  of  Rome,  the  same  as  Etroria.  [Vid^ 
Etruria.] 

Tusci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etroria ^Tbe 

villa  of  Pliny  the  younger  near  the  soorcea  of 
the  Tiber.    Plin.  ep.  6  and  6. 

TusciTLAKUM,  B  coQutry  boose  of  Cicero, 
near  Tuiculum,  where  among  other  books  the 
orator  composed  his  qoautiones  concerning  the 
contempt  of  death,  &e.  in  five  books.  Cic.  Tvtc. 
1,  c.  4.    JiU,  15,  ep.  2.     Div.  2,  c  U 

TusctfLim,  a  town  of  Latiuro  on  the  declivitf 
of  a  hill,  about  12  miles  from  Rome,  founded 
by  Telegonus  the  son  of  tlly^seft  and  Circe.    It 
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It  now  called  FreaeaH,  end  it  floBons  for  the 
magniflcent  villas  in  its  neigfabourbood.  Cic,  ad 
jme — Strab,  h^Hatti,  8.  Od.  fS,  v.  8,  &c. 

Tuscof,  belooging  to  Etmria.  The  Tiber  is 
celled  Tyiaem  Minif,  froiii  iu  utaetioo.  Viarg. 
JEn,  10,  ▼   199. 

Tuftcut  Ticui,  a  uBalt  Tillage  near  Rome. 
It  receiveu  this  aeme  fron  the  Etruriens  of 
Poiteana's  army  that  settled  there.  Lie.  2,  e. 
14. 

TuscvM  MAas,  a  part  of  the  Medtterranean 
00  the  coast  of  Etrarta.     [  Vid,  Tyrrhenam.] 

TvTA,  a  qoeeo  of  Ulyricttm,  Ilc.  [Vtd. 
Teou.] 

TvTiA,  a  vestal  virgin  accosed  of  inconti- 
nence. She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
onnying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple  of 
Vestn  in  a  sieve,  afler  a  solemn  invocntion  to 

the  goddess.    tM,  20. A  small  river  six 

mites  from  Rome,  where  Anntbal  pitched  bis 
camp,  when  he  retreated  from  the  city.  lAo. 
86,  c.  II. 

ToTicm,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 

TtXm A,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  moont  Tanms 
in  Cappadocia,  where  Apollooios  was  bom, 
whence  he  is  called  Tymieiw.  Ooul.  «Mrf.  8,  v. 
719.->Slrafr.  if. 

Ttamitis,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Cappadocla. 

TTnais.    [FmI.  Tiberis.] A  TTojan  who 

ibogbt  in  Italy  with  iBneas  against  Tnmus. 
rwv.  JSn.  10,  V.  184. 

Tmun,,  a  town  of  Latiom  on  the  Anio.  [  ViL 
Tibor] 

Ttcri,  one  of  the  Oeeanii^es.  Hcsiod.  TVog-. 

V.  380. A  part  of  the  town  of  Syracnse. 

Olf .  m  Yen.  4,  c.  68. 

Ttchius,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in 
Boeotia,  who  made  Hector's  shield,  which  was 
covered  with  the  hides  of  seven  oiea.  Oeitf. 
Asf.  8,  ▼.  888.— Sfrah.  %.^Homtr.  IL  7,  v. 
880. 

Ttdc,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tairaconcnsis. 
JUd,  8,  V.  867. 

Tfonus,  a  son  of  <Eneus,  king  of  Calydoo 
and  Peribcea.  He  fled  (Vom  his  country  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  one  of  his  friends,  and 
foand  a  safe  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adrastns, 
king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter  Deiphyle  be 
married.  When  Adrastns  wished  to  replace  bis 
ion-io-law  Polynices  on  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
l^deos  ondertook  to  go  and  declare  war  against 
Eleocles,  who  osnrped  the  crown.  The  recep- 
tion he  met  provoked  his  resentment;  he  chal- 
lenged Efeocles  and  his  ofRccrs  to  single  combat, 
aoddefeated  them.  On  his  return  to  Aq^os,  he 
•lew  60  of  the  Thebans  who  bad  conspired 
asainst  his  life,and  laid  in.  ambush  to  suiprise 
him;  and  only  one  of  the  number  was  permitted 
to  retam  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  tidings  of  the 
fate  df  his  companions.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Adrastaii,  and  dur- 
ing the  Theban  war  he  behaved  with  great 
courage.  Many  of  the  enemies  expired  under 
his  blows,  till  he  was  at  last  wounded  by  Mela- 
nippos.  Though  the  Mow  was  fetal,  Tydeas  had 
the  strength  to  dart  at  his  enemy,  and  to  bring 
him  to  the  ground,  before  he  was  carried  away 
|lom  th8  fl^t  by  his  companions.    At  his  own 


request,  the  dead  body  of  Metaaippas  wu 
broui^ht  to  him,  and  after  he  had  ordcrpdUe 
bead  to  be  cot  off,  he  besan  to  lenr  oat  ite 
brains  with  bis  teeth.  l*he  amvage  bnrbnriiy  sf 
Tydeus  displeased  Mincrvn,  irho  was  eamiagCs 
bring  him  relief,  aad  to  make  hna  imsMirtal, 
and  the  goddess  left  him  to  his  fkte,  aad  wtSef 
ed  bim  to  die.  He  was  boned  1  Airgos,  where 
his  monument  was  still  to  be  oeeo  io  the  age  of 
Pausaoias.  He  was  fadier  to  Dioaacdcs.  Some 
suppose  that  the  cause  of  his  flight  io  Aigsi, 
wus  the  murder  of  the  sod  of  Melos,  or,  aceoid- 
ing  to  others,  of  Alcathoos  bis  fafher's  hralher, 
or  perhaps  hit  own  brother  Olenins.  Bmm.  JL 
4,  V.  866,  887  —JkpoUod,  I,  c.  8,  I.  S,  c  8.— 
wEKAyl.  Sepl.  Jhde  Tkeb  — Foso.  9,  c  IB,^ 

Diod,  2 Eurip.  in  Sup, — Fsvjp.  Jfis.  6,  r. 

479.— Oeid.  in  lb.  850,  8lc. 

Ttp!des,  a  patronymic  of  DioBCdea,  as  ion 
of  Tydeus.  Fwy.  As.  1,  t.  101.— floral.  I, 
Od.  16,  V.  28. 

Ttlos,  a  town  of  Pcloponneaoi  near  Tcaa* 
ros,  now  Bahrnn, 

TvMBEa,  a  son  of  Daonos,  wbo  nstiaied  Tar- 
nns.  His  head  was  cot  off' in  an  engagement 
by  Pallas,     yirg.  jBm  10,  v.  381,  Ac. 

Ttmolos,  a  mottntain.  Omd.  MtL  0,  r.  15. 
[Vid.  Tmolus  ] 

Ttmpakia,  an  inland  town  of  Bin. 

Tthprjbi,  a  people  betweehi  Epins  and 
Thessaly. 

I  TNoXafoji,  a  patronymic  of  the  ctaildrcn  of 
Tyndarus,  as  Castor,  Potlox,  and  U^en,  kc 
Ovid.  Met.  8 A  people  of  Colchis. 

Ttndaris,  a  patronymic  of  Helen,  daaghler 

of  Tyndarus.    Virg,  JEn,  2,  v  569. A  town 

of  Sicily  near  Peloms,  foondcd  by  n  Mcaseaiai 
colony.  Stnb.  6.— PIm.  8,  c.  91.— SiL  14,  t. 
209  -^Horace  gave  this  name  to  oaa  of  his  at»- 
tresses,  as  best  expressive  of  all  fesnale  aceom- 
plishmenis.  I,  Oil  17,  ▼.  10 A  maae  giv- 
en to  Cassandra,     (hid.  Jt.  A.  t,  v.  408. 

A  town  of  Colchis  on  the  Phasls.     P&a. 

TtmoIeos,  son  of  <£balos  and  GesfSfiione, 
or,  accord iiig  to  some,  of  Perieres.  Me  was 
king  of  Lscedarmon,  and  married  the  celebrated 
Leda,  who  bore  bim  Timandra,  PhUoaoe,  fcc. 
and  also  became  mother  of  Pollux  and  Hdea  by 
Jupiter.  {Vid.  Leda,  Castor,  Pollax,  Ctytcan 
nostra,  &c  ] 

TtnmYcbos,  a  general  of  Reradea.  Pdbgg^ 

TrPHOBUS,  or  Ttphon.  a  famoes  giani,  saa 
of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  who  had  a  hmted  beads 
like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dragon.  Ftaanes  sf 
devouring  fire  were  dartiMl  from  his  moeih  and 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  ottered  horrid  yella,  liks 
the  dissonant  shrieks  of  different  aniinalt*  He 
was  no  sooner  born,  than,  m  avenge  the  death 
of  his  brothers  the  giants,  he  made  war  agaiast 
heaven,  and  so  frightened  the  gods,  tbatthqrfled 
away  and  assumed  diilerent  shapes.  Japticr 
became  a  ram,  Mercoiy  an  ibis,  Apollo  a  atw, 
Juno  a  cow,  Bacchus  a  goat,  Diane  a  cat,  Te- 
nus  a  fish,  &c.  The  father  of  the  gods  at  M 
resumed  courage,  and  pot  Typboeoa  to  A:ht 
with  bis  thunderbolts,  and  crnohed  him  oBLcr 
mount  .ffitna,  in  the  islan<i  of  Sicily,  or  aeoun^ 
mg  to  some,  onder'  the  island  Inaffime.  Tf* 
phmtti  became  fadMr  of  Geiyon,  Cerfwraa,  aw 
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#rUMt,  fajr  hu  m\w  with  Ecbidna.  fh/gm, 
iab.  15S  and  ]96.~Ovid.  ^el.  6,  v.  826  — 
JSsekyl.  Mpl.  ante   Theh—HeaUd.  Theog,  820 

S,  V  718. 

Ttpbon,  •  giant  wboai  Judo  (Mwdoced  l>y 
atriking  the  eartb.  Some  of  the  poeto  make  |um 
the  tame  as  the  famous  Typboeus.  [Vid,  Ty- 
phoeus.]— A  brother  of  Osiris,  ivbo  married 
l^^eptbys.  He  laid  snaret  for  fait  brotbpr  during 
h\n  expedilioo,  and  roordered  him  at  Mi;  retnrn. 
Tbe  death  of  Osiris  was  avenge*!  bv  bis  son 
•Oras,.and  Typboo  was  pot  to  death.  [Vid.  Osi- 
xis.]  He  was-reckooed  among  the  Egyptians  to 
be  tbe  eause  of  every  evil,  and  on  that  accouot . 
j^enerally  represented  as  a  wolf  or  a  crocodile. 
PitU,ini8  ^-Qk— OhmI  1. 

TTRAMinotr)  a  grammarian  of  Pootus,  inti- 
isiate  with  Cicero.  Hii original  name  was  Tbeo- 
^brastus,  and  be  received  that  4)f  Tyranoion, 
irom  bis  austerity  to  his  pupils  He  was  taken 
1>y  Locullas,  and  restored  to  bis  liberty  by  Mu- 
rcoa.  He  opened  a  school  ia  tbe  bouse  of  bis 
Criend  Cicero,  and  enjoyed  Jiis  friendship.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  coUeeied  a  li* 
4>rary  of  about  SO.OOO  volomee.  To  bis  care 
and  indostry  the  world  j«4odebtod  for  the  pre- 
ecrTation  of  Aristotle^  works.— There  was 
also  one  of  bis  disciples  called  Diooles,  who  bote 
his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Pbocoicia,  and 
ivas  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus  and 
Antony.  He  was  boogfat  by  Dymes,  one  of  the 
<emperor*8  favourites,  and  siherwards  by  Terea* 
tia,  who  gave  him  his  liberty.  He  wrote  W 
•different  Volumes,  in  one  of  which  be  proved 
that  the  Latin  tongue  was  derived  fram  the 
^reek,  and  another  in  whioh  Homer^  paems 
avtre  corrected,  &c. 

TTRA«fN9«9  a  flOD  of  Ptei«)aa«. 

Ttras,  ar  Ttka,  a  river  of  fiuropean  Sar- 
anatia,  falling  into  the  Eunoe  sea,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Borystheoes,  «ow  caHed  the 
tinier.    Ovid.  PotU.  4.  el .  10,  v.  40. 

Tmaa,  oae  of  the  companions  of  J£neas  in 
lii«  wars  against  Tanias.  Ha  was  brother  to 
Teuthrac.     Ftrg.  «£».  10,  v.,  408. 

TnimaTBs,  a  rich  bmb  ia  the  age  of  Ales- 
ittider,  kc.    Cwrt. 

Tiaii,  or  Ttrvs,  a  town  <if  Magna  Grsscia. 

Ttriot£s,  an  eanach  of  Darius,  who  fled 
Irom  Alennder's  camp  to  inform  his  master  of 
the  queen's  death.     Curt.  4,  c  10. 

Tvaa,  -a  beaatilbl  nymph,  daughter  of  Salmo* 
neos,  king  of  Elts  and  Alcidioe.  ^fae  was 
treakMl  with  great  ceverity  bj  her  mother-in- 
law  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  from  ber  fa- 
ther's house  by  her  undo  Crefbeos.  She  be- 
came enamoured  of  tbe  finipeos;  aad  as  she  of- 
ten walked  on  the  banks  of  flie  river,  Neptune 
assumed  tbe  shape  of  ber  favourite  lover,  and 
gained  her  affections.  She  bad  two  sons,  Pelias 
and  Neleus,  by  Neptune,  whom  she  exposed,  to 
conceal  her  incontinence  from  the  vporld.  The 
children  were  preserved  by  shepherds,  and  when 
they  bad  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  they 
avenged  their  mother^  iajurles  bv  aasasnoatiBg 
the  crnel  Sidero.  Some  time  aner  her  amoar 
with  Neptune,  Tyra  married  ber  uncle  Cre- 
theas,  by  whom  she  had  Amytbaaii,  Phares,  aad 


;£80ii.  Tjn  is  oAen  called  S«2iiMnif  fren  her 
father.  Homer  Od  ll,v  ftS4-^Fyndar.F^ 
4._./7poi<otf  1,  c.  «.— Diod.  4.— /VopeH.  1, 
el.  13,  V.  20, 1. 1,  el.  30,  v.  51, 1  3,  eU  19,  ▼. 
13.—  Ond,  Jim.  3,  el.  6,  v.  43.— «£toi.  V.  H. 
12,  c  42. 

Ttros,  aa  island  of  Arabia. ^A  citf  of 

Ph«Biiio(a.     [Vid.  Tyrus.] 

Ttrrhridjk,  a  patrouymic  gi?en  to  the  sons 
of  Tyrrheus,  who  kept  the  flocks  of  Latioua. 
Virg^  JEn  7,  v.  484. 

TyRRHENf^  tbe  iuhabitants  of  Etruria.  [  Vid, 
Erroria.] 

Ttrrhcnvs  mars,  that  part  of  tbe  Meditei^ 
eaoean  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  U 
is  also  called  Infemmf  as  being  at  tbe  bottom 
or  sooth  of  Italy. 

Ttrrhcnus,  a  sob  of  Atys  king  of  Lydia, 
who  came  to  Italy,  where  part  of  tbe  countiy 
was  called  after  him.  Strab  6. — Tatit,  Jmu 
4,  c  66.— PokM.  J,  c.  1. — ^A  friend  of  iEneas. 
Varg.JEn.  11,  v.  612. 

Ttrrhbos,  a  shepherd  of  king'Latinas,  whose 
stag  being  killed  by  the  companions  of  Asca- 
oius,  was  the  first  cause  of  war  betweea  £nea§ 
and  tbe  inhabitants  of  Latium.    Hence  tbe 

word  Tjfrrheida.     Vitg.  JEn    7,  v.  486. 

An  Egvptian  general,  B.  C.  91, 

TvRsis,  a  plaoe  iti  the  Balearides,  supposed 
to  be  the  palace  of  Satam. 

Tt«tjbus,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet  bom  in  At* 
tica,  son  of  Arcbimbrotus.  In  tbe  second  Mes- 
senian  war,  tbe  Laoedemonians  were  directed 
by  the  orade  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
genetal,  if  they  wished  to  finish  their  expedition 
with  success,  aad  they  were  contomptuously  pra^ 
seoted  with  Tyrtseus.  Tbe  poet,  though  ridicul- 
ed for  bis  many  deformities,  and  his  ignorance 
of  military  affairs,  animated  tbe  Lacedemonians 
with  martial  songs,  just  as  they  wished  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Ithome,  and  inspired  them  with  sa 
nMcb  courage,  that  they  defeated  the  Messeni- 
ans.  Por  bis  services,  be  was  made  a  citiiea 
of  Laceiisemon,  and  treated  with  great  attention. 
Of  the  compositions  of  Tyrtcos,  BOtbiag  is  ex- 
tant but  the  fra^nents  of  four  or  fire  elegiea» 
He  flourished  about  684  B.  C  Jusltn.  2,  c.  6. 
—SirtA.  8  — Jfrisfot  Poltt.  6,  £.  l.^Borat.  4s 
^1.  p.  402.— ^ioa.  F.  H.  IS,  c.  60.— Patu. 
4,  c  6.&C. 

Ttrvs,  or  Traos,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Ph«emcta,  built  by  the  Sidoaians,  on  a  saaH 
island  at  tbe  south  of  Sidon,  about  200  stadia 
from  tbe  sfaope,  and  now  called  Sur.  There 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of  that 
name,  the  old  Tyros,  called  Pal<etffrt§,  oa  the 
sea-sbore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  was 
about  19  miles  in  circumference,  including  Pa- 
IsBtyros,  hut  without  it  about  four  miles.  Tyra 
was  destroyed  by  the  princes  of  Assyria,  and  aA 
terwards  rebuilt.  It  maiatained  its  independ- 
ence till  tbe  age  of  Alexander,  who  took  it  with 
much  difficulty,  and  only  after  he  had  joined  the 
island  to  tbe  coatiDent  by  a  moke,  aAer  a  siqea 
of  seven  months,  on  the  20th  of  Angost,  B.  C. 
332.  The  Tyrians  were  naturally  indastriouai 
city  was  the  emporium  af  coBHrihrte,  nnc 
wero  deemed  the  inventors  of  seariet  anA 


they 

purple  coliKin.    They  foaadad  'maoy  dtiai  in 
6« 
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diflercDt  parlt  of  the  world,  inch  at  Carthsfre, 
Gailr«.  Leptis.  Utiea,  &c.  which  on  that  account 
are  ofteo  distirgoi^^hcd  by  the  epiibet  Tyrta. 
The  biiildiDg5  of  Tyre  were  re ry  splendid  and 
magnificent;  the  walls  were  150  feet  high,  with 
a  proporttonable  breadth.  Hercules  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  It  had  two  large  and 
capacious  harboan,  and  a  powerfnl  fleet;  and 


was  bnilt,  according  to  aome  aniteta,  aiieat 
2160  years  before  the  ChriatiaD  era.  SUr^.  IS. 
Uertxlot.  2,  e.  44.^-Meia,  1,  C  !«-— Cwf*  4, 
c.  4.— rirg..ffiii  1,  V.  6,  Sd9,  hjc—OwL  IlasL 

I,&c.  MeL  6  and  10. LMcan,^  &f- 

A  nymph,  mother  of  Venas,  Bccat^tag  to  scne. 
Ttsias,  a  man  celebrated  bj  Ciocn.    [FU. 
Tisias.] 
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VACATIONE  (kx  de)  was  enacted  concern- 
ing (he  exemption  from  military  sen  ice, 
and  contained  this  very  remarkable  ciause,  ni«i 
helium  OiUlieum  exortolur,  in  which  case  the 
priests  themselves  were  not  exempted  from  ser- 
▼ice.  This  can  intimate  how  appre hrnsive  the 
Romans  were  of  (he  Gauls,  by  whom  their  city 
kad  once  been  taken. 

ViccA,  a  town  of  Nomidia.  SaUvst-  Jug. 
—A  river  of  Spain, 

Vacc  Ai,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain.  £io 
21,  c   6,  I.  36,  c   7,  I.  4«,  c.  47. 

Vaccits,  a  general,  &c     Lir.  8,  c   19. 

Vacvna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  repose  and  leisure,  as  (he  word  indicates, 
(vacare.)  Her  festivals  were  observed  in  the 
uontn  of  December.  Ovid,  FaU.  6,  v.  S07.^ 
Hortd  l,ep.  10,  v  49. 

Yadimohis  Lagus,  now  BaMono,  a  lake  of 
Rtruria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous.  The 
Etrurians  were  defeated  there  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  Gauls  by  Dolabella.  Liv,  9,  c.  S9. — 
FUfr.  1 ,  c   IS.— P<in.  8,  ep  20. 

Vaoa,  a  town  of  /\frica.     Sti.  S,  ▼.  259. 

Vaobdrvsa,  a  river  of  Sicily,  between  the 
towns  of  Camarina  and  Gela.    SiL  14,  v.  229. 

Vaobllius,  an  obscene  lawyer  of  Mutina. 
Jiiv.  16,  V   28 

Vagbki,  or  Vaqibnni,  a  people  of  Liguria, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capital  was  call- 
ed Jhigtota  Fc^giefinotum.     SU,  8.  v.  606. 

¥ahalis,  a  river  of  mudem  Holland,  now 
called  the  WaaL     TaeU,  .^ttfi  2,  c  6. 

Vala,  G  Numonitts.  a  friend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  poet  addressed  1  ep.  15. 

Valbns,  Flavins,  a  son  of  Gratian,  bom  in 
IPannonta.  His  brother  Valentioian  took  him 
as  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  appointed 
him  over  the  eastern  parts  nf  the  Roman  em- 
pire The  bold  measures  and  the  threats  of  the 
tebel  Proropitts,  frightened  the  new  emperor; 
and  if  his  friends  had  not  intervened,  he  would 
liove  willingly  resigned  all  his  preten^ons  to  the 
empire,  which  his  t>rolher  had  entrusted  to  his 
care.  By  perseverance,  however,  Valens  was 
enabled  to  destroy  his  rival,  and  to  distinguish 
himself  in  his  wars  against  the  northern  barba- 
rians But  bis  lenity  to  these  savage  intruders 
proved  fatal  to  the  Roman  power;  and  by  per- 
Slitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  settle  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Thrace,  and  to  have  free  access  to  eve- 
Hy  part  of  the  country,  Valens  encouraged  them 
to  make  depredations  on  his  subjects,  and  (o  dis- 
laib  their  tranqoiility.    Uis  e^es  were  c^^ened 
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too  late;  be  attempted  to  repd  then,  bathe 
failed  in  the  attempt.  A  bloody  batt^  was 
fought,  in  which  the  barbarians  obtaioed  scaie 
advantage,  and  Valens  was  horned  away  by  ihe 
obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the  afircUoa  of  his 
soldiers  for  bis  person,  into  a  looelj  hoase,  which 
the  Goths  set  on  fire.  Valena,  unable  to  make 
his  escape,  was  bamt  alive,  in  the  50th  year  of 
bis  age,  aher  a  reign  of  16  yeara,  A.  D.  378. 
He  has  been  blamed  for  his  saperstitioa  aad 
cruelty,  in  putting  to  death  all  sach  of  his  sob- 
jects  whose  name  began  by  Thiodf  beeaase  be 
bad  been  informed  by  his  favoante  asCrafogers, 
that  his  crown  would  devolve  npoa  Ihe  bead  of 
an  olficer  whose  name  begsa  with  these  lelieta. 
Valens  did  not  possets  any  of  the  g;reat  qaaliuea 
which  distinguish  a  great  and  powerful  mo- 
narch. He  was  illiterate,  and  of  a  dispositi«a 
naturally  indolent  and  inactive.  Yet  tboo^ 
timorous  in  the  highest  degree,  he  was  warlike; 
and  though  fond  of  ease,  he  was  acqaainted  with 
tbc  character  of  his  officers,  and  psVfcrred  noae 
but  such  as  possessed  merit  He  ttas  a  g^eat 
friend  of  discipline,  a  patten  of  cfaasiify  and 
temperance,  and  he  showed  hiaaaelf  aivrayi 
ready  to  listen  to  the  just  coasplaiBla  of  his  sab- 
jects,  though  he  gave  an  atteatiTe  ear  to  Aatloy 

and  malevolent  informations.  JSnuriam.  &c 

Valerius,  a  pro-consul  of  Achaia,  wbopradaim- 
ed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  when  hiarciaa, 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  poiple  ia  rhe 
east,  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  He  reigi- 
ed  only  six  months,  and  was  murdeied  by  his 

soldiers,  A.  D  261. Fabios,  a  friend  of  Vi- 

tellios,  whom  he  saluted  emperor,  ia  oppositiaa 
to  Otho.     He  was  greatly  honoured  by  Vitellias» 

&c. A  general  of  the  emperor  Hoaornai. — 

The  name  of  the  second  Mercary,  nwatiDacd  by 
Ctc.  d€  Airf.  /).  S,  c.  22,  butcoDskleted  asmare 
properly  belonging  to  Jupiter. 

Valcntia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Rome.  * 

A  town  of  Spain,  a  little  below  Sagutttaaa, 

founded  by  J.  Brutus,  and  for  some  lime  kaowa 

by  the  name  of  Julia  Golonia. ^A  Iowa  af 

Italy. Another  is  Sardinia. 

Valbntiniakus  1st,  a  son  of  GratiaD,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  bis  merit  and  valoar. 
He  kept  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for 
himself,  and  appointed  over  the  east  his  brother 
Valens.  He  gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
his  military  raloor  in  the  Ticlories  which  he 
obtained  over  the  barbarians  in  the  provincfs 
of  Gaul,  tbe  deserts  of  Airica,  or  on  die 
of  the  Rhine  aivl  the  Paoabc    The 
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•f  the  QoAdi  he  pontBtaod  with  gfMt  severity; 
and  wfaea  these  desperate  and  iniligeDt  barba- 
riaus  had  deprecated  the  cooqueror's  mercy, 
VaieotiomD  tre«te<i  them  with  cootempt,  and 
upbraided  them  with  every  mafic  of  resentment. 
While  he  spoke  with  soch  warmth,  he  broke  a 
blood  vessel,  and  Tell  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
He  was  conveyed  into  his  palace  by  his  atteud- 
ants,  and  soon  after  died,  after  suffering  the 
greatest  agonies,  violent  fits,  and  contortions  of 
his  limbs,  on  the  llth  of  November,  A.  D.  316 
Me  was  then  in  the  66th  year  of  his  %ifi,  and 
bad  reigned  12  years.  He  has  been  represent- 
ed by  some,  as  crael  and  covetons  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  was  naturally  of  an  irascible  dis- 
posiiion,  and  he  gratified  his  pride  in  expressing 
a  coQtennpt  *for  those  who  were  his  equals  in 
military  abilities,  or  who  shone  for  gracefulness 
or  elegance  of  address,  .^mmian.—^— About 
•ix  days  af^er  the  death  of  Yalentinian,  his 
■eco:id  son  ValentiniaD  the  second,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  though  only  five  years  old 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Gratian.  A-  D.  S83, 
but  hi^  youth  seemed  to  favour  dissention,  and 
tlie  Attempts  and  the  usurpations  of  rebels.  He 
was  robbed  of  his  throne  by  Maximos,  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Gratian;  and  in  this 
helpless  situation  he  had  reeourse  to  The- 
odosius,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the  east.  He 
was  successful  in  his  applications;  Maximus  was 
conquered  by  Theodosios,  and  Valentiniaii  en- 
tered Rome  -  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  his 
benefactor-  .He  was  some  time  after  strangled 
by  one  of  his  officers,  a  native  of  Gaul,  called 
Arbogastes,  in  whom  he  had  placed  too  much 
coufidence,  and  ft-om  whom  he  expected  more 
dlefprence  than  the  ambition  of  a  barbarian 
could  pay.  Valenttnian  reigned  nine  years. 
This  happened  the  16tb  of  May,  A.  D.  292,  at 
Vienne,  one  of  the  modern  towns  of  France. 
He  has  been  eommended  for  his  m^ny  virtues, 
and  the  applause  which  the  populace  bestowed 
ypon  him  was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He 
abolished  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes;  and 
because  his  subjects  complained  that  be  was 
too  fond  of  the  amusements  of  the  circus,  he 
ordered  all  sacb  festivals  to  be  abolished,  and 
all  the  wild  beasts  that  were  kept  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  people  to  be  slain.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  benevolence  and  clemency, 
not  only  to  bis  friends,  but  even  to  soch  as  had 
conspired  against  his  life;  and  he  nsed  to  say, 
that  tyrants  alone  are  saspicioos.  He  was 
fond  of  imitating  the  virtues  and  exemplary  life 
of  his  friend  and  patron  Theodosius,  and  if  he 
had  lived  longer,  the  Romans  might  have  en- 
joyed peace  and  security. — ^Valentinian  the 
third,  was  son  of  Constantios  and  Placidia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosios  the  Great,  and  tbere- 
fin-e,  as  relateil  to  the  imperial  family,  he  was 
aalttted  emperor  in  his  youth;  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  such  at  Rome,  the  Sd  of  Octo- 
ber^ \  D.  42S,  ab-nit  the  6th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  at  first  governed  by  his  mother  and 
the  intrigues  of  his  generals  and  courtiers;  and 
when  be  came  to  years  of  discretion,  he  dis- 
graced himself  by  violence,  oppression,  and  in- 
•ootineiiGe.  He  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of 
Borne,  A.  D.  464,  io  the  S6tb  y««r  of  bis  age, 


aikd  SUt  of  hts  reign,  by  PetroniM  MMflati^ 
to  whose  wife  he  had  offered  violeore.  The 
vices  of  Valeotinian  the  third  were  conspicuous; 
every  passion  he  wished  to  gratify  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  honour,  his  healtii,  and  character; 
and  as  he  liveti  without  one  single  act  of  be- 
nevolence or  kindness,  he  died  lamented  by 
none,  though  pined  for  his  imprudence  and  vi- 
cious propensities.     He  was  llie  last  of  the  fami* 

lyof  Theodosius. A  son  of  the  eaperor 

Gratian,  who  died  when  very  young. 

Valbria,  a  sister  of  Publicola,  who  advised 
the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  deprecate  the 
resentment  of  Conolanus.  Pint,  tn  Cor.— «— 
A  daughter  of  Puolicola,  given  as  an  hostage 
to  Porsenna  by  the  Romans.  She  fled  firooi 
the  enemy's  country  with  Clcelia,  4nd  swaA 

across  the  Tiber.   PhU,  de   Virt.  M^^ A 

daughter  of  Messala,  sister  to  Horteusius,  who 

married  Sylla The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Valeotinian. The  wife  of  the  emperor  Ga^ 

leritts,  &c A  road  in  Sicily,  which  led  frooi 

Messana  to  LilybsBdiiL A  town  of  Spain. 

PUn.  3,  c.  S. 

VALBai.\  LKX,  de  provoe^Uonej  by  P.  Ta* 
lerios  Poplicbia,  the  sole  consul,  A.  IT.  C.  243. 
It  permitted  the  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to 
the  people,  and  forbad  the  magistrate  to  pun- 
ish a  citizen  for  making  the  appeal .  It  further 
made  it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citixen  to  aspire 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  or  to  exercise  any 
office  without  the  choice  and  approbatioo  of  the 
people.     Fal.  Max.  4,  c.    1. — Liv    2.  c  8.— 

Oton.  Hal.   4. \nother,  de  deibitorUmSt  by 

Valerius  Flaccos  It  required  that  all  creditora 
should  discharge  their  debtors,  on  receiving  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  Aum.  ^—Another  bv 
M.  Valerios  Corvinns,  A.  U.  C.  463,  which 
confirmed  the  first  Valerian  law,  enacted  by  " 

Poplicola ^Another,  called  also  HoraHa,  bjf 

L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  the  consuls,  A. 
U-  C.  304.  It  revived  the  first  Valerian  law, 
which  under  the  triumvirate  had  lost  its  force. 

Another  lie  magiatratibus,  by  P.  Valerias 

Poplicola,  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C  243.  It 
created  two  quaestors  to  take  care  of  the  pnblie 
treasure,  which  was  for  the  future  to  be  kept  ia 
the  temple  of  Saturn.     P/til.  i%  Pop. — lAv,  2. 

VALcailirvs,  Pnblius  Licinius,  a  Roman^ 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rhatia, 
A  D  264.  The  virtues  which  shone  ia  him 
when  a  private  man,  were  lost  when  be  ascendr 
ed  the  throne.  Formerly  distinguished  for  his 
temperance,  moderation,  and  many  virtaes, 
which  fixed  the  uninfluenced  choice  of  all  Rodie 
open  him.  Valerian,  invested  with  the  purple, 
displayed  inability  and  meanness.  He  was 
cowardly  in  his  operations,  and  though  acquaint- 
ed with  war.  and  the  pairon  of  science,  be  sel- 
dom acted  with  pradence,  or  favoured  men  of 
tree  genius  and  merit.  He  took  his  son 
Gallienns  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and 
showed  the  malevolence  of  his  heart  by  |>er- 
secuting  the  Cbristiaus  whom  he  had  *  for  a 
while  tolerated .  He  also  made  war  against 
the  Goths  and  Scythians;  but  in  an  expedition 
which  he  undertook  against  Sapor,  king  of  Per- 
sia, his  arms  were  attended  with  ill  success. 
He  was  conquered  in  Mesopotamia,  tii4  vhftt 
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%e  iNabed  lb  btfe  ft  prtrite  conferenct  wftb 
Sapor,  the  cooqueror  seiud  bis  persuo,  and 
earned  him  in  triimiph  lo  hif  capital ,  wbare  be 
eipoted  bim,  aod  in  all  tbe  cities  of  bis  empire, 
to'  tbe  ndieole  and  iosoteoce  of  bit  sabjeeti. 
Wbea  tbe  Pertian  BBooarcb  moenied  on  berse- 
baeic,  ValeriM  served  as  •  footstiiol,  and  tbe 
maoj  otber  losalu  wbkb  be  suficred,  ezeiled 
MigaalioB  eren  among  ibe  courtiers  of  Sapor. 
Tbe  nooarcb  at  last  ordered  bim  to  be  flajed 
ative,  and  sail  to  be  tbiowo  ofer  bis  mangled 
body,  so  tbat  be  died  in  tbe  greatest  tormeau. 
His  sfcia  was  tmned,  and  painted  ia  reiif  and 
tbat  tba  ignominy  of  Ibe  Roman  empire  migbt 
be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of  the  lemple» 
ef  Persia.  Valerian  died  in  the  lint  year  of 
bit  age,  A.  D;  260,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 
^— ^A  grandson  of  Valerian  the  emperor.  He 
was  pat  to  death  wbea  his  father,  tiie  emperor 
OallieDQs,  was  killed.-^-*One  of  the  geoerAls 
of  the  usurper  Niger.— ^A  worthy  senator,  put 
to  death  by  Heliogabiilas. 

Valsmvi  Publius,  a  celebrated  Romans 
•umamed  PoplieoUf  for  his  popularity.  He 
was  very  active  in  assisting  Brutus  to  expel  the 
Tarqoias^  and  be  was  tbe  first  thHt  tooli  an  oath 
to  iapporC  tbe  liberty  and  independence  of  bis  { 
ceoatiy.  Though  he  had  been  refused  tbe 
tOBsnIsbip,  and  bad  retired  with  great  difsatis- 
Ibetion  (torn  the  direction  of  affairs,  yet  be  re- 
garded the  public  opinion,  and  when  the  jeal- 
easy  of  tbe  Boaians  inveighed  ngaiust  the  tower- 
ing appearance  of  bis  house,  he  uclrnmvledged 
die  reproof,  and  in  making  ii  lower,  he  showed 
bit  wish  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  fellow  eiti- 
sent,  and  net  to  erect  what  might  be  consider- 
ed as  a  citodel  for  tbe  oppression  of  his  country. 
He  was  afterwards  honoured  with  the  consut- 
•bip,  on  tbe  eipulsion  of  Coltatinus,  and  be 
frinmpbed  over  tbe  Birorians,  ai^er  be  bad 
gained  the  victory  ia  tbe  battle  m  which  Bru- 
tdt  and  tbe  sons  of  Tarquin  had  fallen.  Vale- 
fitts  died  after  he  had  been  four  times  consul, 
and  enjoyed  the  popularity,  aod  received  Ibe 
Mianks  and  the  gratitade,  which  people  redeem- 
ad  ftom  slavery  and  oppression  usually  pay  to 
Ibetr  patrons  and  deliverers.  He  was  so  poor 
that  bis  body  was  buried  at  the  public  eipeuse. 
Tba  Roman  matrons  mourned  his  death  a  whole 

year     Pfal.  iiiinto.~fW.  I,  e.  9 iiv.  s, 

c.  8,  fcc  — Gorvinus,  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers under  Gamillos.  When  the  Roman  army 
were  challenged  by  one  of  the  Senones,  remark- 
able for  bis  strength  and  stature,  Valerius  un- 
dertook to  engage  htm,  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  by  means  of  a  crew  that  assisted  him, 
and  attacked  tbe  face  of  the  Gaul,  whence  his 
surname  of  Corefniis.  Valerius  triuoiphed 
over  the  Etrurians,  and  the  neighbouring  states 
that  made  war  against  Rome,  and  was  six  times 
bonoared  with  the  consulship.  He  died  in  tbe 
lOOtb  year  of  his  age  admired  and  recre tted  for 
many  private  and  pablie  virtues.  Vol.  Max. 
9i  e.  IS.— Lie.  T,  e.  «T,  fcc,— P/trt.  m  Mmr. 

— (Xe.  <«  Cgt Aatias,  an  excellent  Roman 

historian  often  quoted,  and  particularly  by  Livy . 
«-— Flaccus,  a  consul  witb  Caio,  whose  friend- 
Alp  be  honourably  shared.  He  made  war 
agaimt  Iba  IttMbiei  andMi^aKlkiUad  10,000 


ai'tba  eaeny.- 
Roman  made  consol  with  Angitatsa.  He  oislia- 
guisbed  himself  tiy  bislaaminK  aa  «v>ell«a  nuliiaiy 
virtues.  He  lo»l  bis  meoiory  aucmt  t«#  yean 
before  bis  death,  and  aeeurdiog  lo  seae,  be 
wasr  even  ignorant  of  bis  own  aaaaa.    SiuiM. 

in  JiMg.'-Vie.  in  BruL Soraiwa,  a  Latia 

poet  ia  tbe  age  of  Julius  C«aar»   p«l  to  death 
for  betraying  a  secret    Ue  acknowlnlged  ao 


god,  but  tbe  soul  of  the  oaivene.- 

a  brother  of  Popltcola. A  Ijaiin  bistonaa 

who  carried  arms  under  Ibe  aooa  of  Pompey. 
He  dedicated  b»s  tiaae  to  t lady,  aad  wrote  m 
account  of  ail  die  most  aelebtated  aayiags  aa4 
actions  of  tl»e  Romans,  and  other  illualrioas 
persons,  which  is  still  exiaal,  aad  ^vi^  into 
nine  booka.  It  is  dedicated  to  TibeHas.  Some 
have  supposed  tbat  be  lived  after  tbe  age  of 
Tiberius,  from  the  want  of  podiy  aad  ele^ace^ 
which  6o  conspicuously  appear  id  bia  writiagh 
unworthy  of  (be  conrectaeas  of  Ibe  goldea  age 
of  the  Romao  hteraiure.  The  best  adiiioai  of 
Valerius  are  those  of  Torreoioa,  4io.   L.    Bat, 

1 12a,  and  of  Vurstius,  8vo.  Benlia.  1C72. 

Marcus,  a  brother  of  Popiicol%  who  defcaled 
I  the  array  of  the  Sabiaea  in  two  battfea  Ue 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  aad  dbe  Rwaaas, 
to  show  tbeir  sense  of  bis  grant  aienl,  built 
bim  a  house  on  mount  Palatine,  at  tbe  public 
expense.-— —Potitos,  a  general  who  aiured 
up  the  people  and  army  ag^nsl  the  decemvirs, 
and  Appins  Claudius  in  parllcalar.  Be  iras 
cboseu  consul,  and  coB€|uered  the  VfAtci  and 

.£qui. Flaecus,  a  Roman,    iatiawle  with 

Cato  tbe  censor.  He  was  oonsal  with  bin, 
acd  cut  off  an  army  of  10,000  Gaab  ia  oae 
batde.  Ue  was  also  chosen  censor,  aad  prioee 
of  the  senate,  3cc.— A  Latin  poet  vrbo  lour- 
ished  under  Va»pa9ian>  He  wrote  a  paeai  ia 
eight  boobs  on  the  Arguaaatie  eapedrtiea,  bat 
it  remained  gnfinished  on  account  a(  bis  prema- 
ture death.  Tbe  Argonauts  were  tberr  left  ea 
the  sea  in  tbeir  return  home.  Soaie  critics 
have  been  lavish  in  their  praiaas  open  Ffaceas, 
and  have  ealled  him  the  second  poet  of  Jtoac, 
after  Virgil.  His  poetry,  boivever,  is  decacd 
by  some  frigid  and  langnisbtng,  aad  bb  styto 
uncouth  and  inelegant.  The  beat  editiaQ»  «f 
Flaccns  are  those  of  Buruian,  L.  Rat.  lltA^ 
and  12mo.Ctr.  1T02. —  ' 
ed  Roman,  accused  of 

of  tbe  relations  of  tbe  emperor  Claadii«a.    Ua 
was  condemned  bv  tbe  intrigues  of  T 
though  innocent,  and  be  opened  bin  \ 

bled  to  death.     Toctl.  »9aa. A  fiiead  ef 

Vttellius.-^Fabianus,  a  youth  coodoaaed  un- 
der Nero,  for  counterfeiting  Ibe  will  of  esia  af 

his  friends,  &c.  TmL  Jfim.  14,  c  4t. 

Lsvinus,  a  consol  who  fought  againat  P^fnhas 

during  the  Tarentine  war.     Firf.  Xjeviaaa. 

Prmeoninus,  a  lieu;eaant  of  Camar'a  army  in 
Gaul,  slain  in  a  skimisb.— *-Paaliaaa,  afiMa^ 
of  Vespasian,  See. 

VALBavs,  a  IHead  af  Tnmos  agaiaat  iEaem. 
Fug.  JKh.  10,  ▼.  767. 

Valoivs  Rinriri,  a  Soaaa  poet  ia  Hie  Aagad- 
an  age,  celebrated  for  bis  writiogi.  He  aas 
very  intimate  with  Horace.  UkulL  B,  I.  L  v. 
180.— Ai«f.  1^  M.  10,  r.  91; 
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VijiDAi.n,  t  pMpto  tf  GMBMay.  TaOt  ie 
Qerm,  c  S. 

Vaiici5nb»,  a  people  of  6enn«Dj.  Tbeir 
etpital,  Borbeumiagiit,  it  oow  called  IFenm. 
Lucan.  1,  v.  4S1.— Cm.  6.  1,  e.  61. 

Vakki\,  a  10 wo  of  Italy,  oorth  of  tbe  Po,  now 
ealled  CMfc 

VANNiut,  a  kieg  of  the  SoeTi,  baniifted  ob* 
der  Clauditts,  Bm.     Tmrit.  ^n.  Sf ,  e.  S9. 

VAFnnvii,  a  town  of  Oaol. 

Yaraniu,  a  name  coiDiDoa  to  some  of  the 
Pentan  mooarcbt,  in  the  age  of  the  Koman  em- 
perort. 

Vardju,  a  people  of  Datmatit.  Cic.  Am. 
9,  cp  9. 

Varia,  a  town  of  Latiam. 

Varia  lex,  d§  mmjettaU^  bj  ttie  tribane  L 
Varios,  A.  U.  C.  662.  It  ordained  that  all  such 
fts  had  aisisted  the  confederates  in  tbeir  war 
•gainst  Rome,  should  be  pablicly  tried. Ano- 
ther, di  CiviiaU,  by  Q.  Variot  Hybrida.  It 
panished  alt  sacb  as  were  suspected  bi  having 
assisted  or  supported  the  people  of  Italy  in  tbeir 
petition  to  become  free  citizens  of  Rome.  Ctc 
pro,  J\aU,  36.  in  BrvA.  56,  83,  &«. 

VarIni,  a  people  of  Germany,  rocil.  db  Gtr. 
40. 

Varist? ,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Lcciva  VARina,  or  Varvs,  a  tragic  poet  in- 
timate with  Horace  and  Virgil.  He  was  one  of 
those  whom  Augustus  appointed  \»  revise  Vir- 
l^il's  lEjaM,  Some  fragments  of  bis  poetry  are 
still  extant  Besides  tragedies,  he  wrote  a  pa- 
negyric on  the  emperor.  Quiutil Han  says  t.  10, 
that  bia  Thycstes  was  e^ual  to  any  composition 

of  the  Greek  poets.   Hwl,  1.  saL  5,  v.  40. 

A  man  who  raised  his  reputation  by  the  power 

of  his  oratory.     Oie.  dt  Orti.  1,  e.  25 ^Oae 

of  the  friends  of  Antony,  surnamed  C«(yJon.— 
A  man  in  the  reign  of  Otbo,  punished  for  hie 
adulteries,  6u:. 

Varro,  M.  Terentiaa,  a  Roman  eonsal  Cf 
f4Dated  at  Caanar,  by  Annibaf.  [Fid.  Terentins.} 

—  A  Latin  writ<%r,  celebrated  for  bis  great 
learning  He  wrote  no  less  than  500  different 
volumes,  which  are  all  now  lost,  except  a  trea- 
tise de  Re  Rnutied^  and  another  de  Ungua 
LatbUkt  in  5  books,  written  in  his  80tb  year,  and 
dedicated  to  the  orator  Cicero.  He  was  Pom- 
pey*s  lientonant  in  his  piratacal  wars,  and  ob- 
tained a  naval  crown.  In  the  civil  wars  he  was 
taken  by  CsMar,  and  proscribed,  b«(  he  escaped 
He  has  been  greatly  eommended  by  Cicern  f«r 
Ms  eraditioa,  and  St  Augnstin  says,  that  it  can- 
not but  be  wondered  bow  Varro,  who  read  such 
a  number  of  books,  could  §nd  time  to  compose 
flo  many  volumes;  and  how  be  whu  composed  so 
many  volumes,  could  be  at  leisure  to  peruse 
such  a  variety  of  bookstand  gain  so  much  litera- 
ry information.  He  died  B.  C.  39,  in  the  8Srh 
year  of  his  age.  The  best  edidoa  of  Varro  is 
that  of  Dordrac,  8 vo.  1 6 1 9.     de,  in  Jleud.  &e. 

—  QM<**<i' "— At^ii>^>  *  native  of  Gaul,  in 
the  age  of  J.  Csetar.  He  translated  into  Latin 
v«rte  the  Argonaotica  of  Apollonius  Rbodlus, 
with  great  eorreetness  and  elegance.  He  also 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  de  BtUn  .S'eoiimHco,  be- 
alQea  epigrams  and  elegies.    Some  nagaeats  of 


bis  poetry  an  still  extant.  He  iUled  ia  bis  at- 
tempt ca  write  satire*  UitruL  1,  sat.  10,  v.  46.-^ 
(hid  Am,  1,  v,  16.— <^i«it.  10,  c.  I. 

VARRams  ViiXA,  oow  Vicovaro,  was  situate 
ea  the  Anio,  in  the  coonbry  of  the  Sabioes.  Ctew 
FJba.2,  ep.4l. 

VARUS)  QourtiLius,  a  Raman  pwcansui,  de- 
soended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He  was  ap*> 
pointed  gpovemor  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  made 
commander  of  the  armies  in  (Germany.  Ha 
was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  under  Arminius,  a 
crafty  and  dissimulating  chief,  and  his  army  was 
eut  to  pieces.  When  he  saw  that  every  tbmg 
was  lost,  be  killed  himself,  A.  D.  10,  anU  bia 
example  was  followed  by  some  of  bis  officers. 
His  head  was  afterwards  sent  to  Augustus  at 
Borne,  by  one  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  as  also  bia 
body;  and  so  great  was  the  influence  of  his  de- 
feat upon  the  emperor,  that  he  continued  for 
whole  months  to  show  all  tne  marks  of  dejectioa 
and  ef  deep  sorrow,  often  exclaiming,  **^  O  V«ru% 
resUre  me  my  l^nt.^^  The  bodies  of  th^ 
slaia  were  left  in  the  field  af  battle,  where  they 
were  found  six  years  after  by  Germanicns,  and 
buried  with  great  pomp.  Varus  has  been  taxed 
with  indolence  and  cowardice,  and  some  bava 
intimated  that  if  be  had  not  trusted  too  mucti  to 
the  insinoalions  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  he 
might  not  only  have  escaped  ruin,  but  awed  tha 
Germans  to  their  doty.  His  avarice  was  alsa 
conspicuous;  he  went  poor  to  Syria,  whence  ha 
returned  loaded  with  riches.  Hortd.  1,  od.  24^ 
--Pat«re.  ft,  c.  111.— F/or.  4,  e  12.— Fw^. 
EmI  5.—- ^A  son  of  Varus,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Germaoicus  Tacit,  ^nn,  4,  c.  9* 
^--^The  father  and  grandfather  uf  Varus,  who 
was  killed  in  Germany,  slew  themselves  with 
their  own  swords^  the  one  after  the  battle  of 
PbiNppi,  and  the  other  in  the  plains  of  Phars»- 
lia..-..~(^intilius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  and 
other  great  men  in  the  Augustan  age.  He  waa 
a  good  judge  of  poetry,  and  a  great  critic,  as 
Horace,  Jirt,  P.  4Sa,  seems  to  insinuate.  Tha 
poet  has  addressed  the  18tb  ode  of  his  first  book 
to  him,  and  in  the  24th  he  mourns  patheiically 
his  death  Some  suppose  this  Varus  lo  be  tha 
person  killed  in  Germnny,  while  others  believe 
him  to  be  a  «Min  who  devoted  bis  time  more  (9 
the  muses  than  to  war.  [ftd.  Varies.] Lu- 
cius, an  epicurean  philosopher,  intimate  wiih  J. 
Gmsar  Some  suppose  that  it  was  to  him  that 
Virgil  inscribed  bis  sixth  eelogae.  He  is  com- 
mended by  Qnintti  6,  c  S,  78 Alfrenus,  a 

Roman,  who,  though  originally  a  shoe-maker, 
became  consul,  and  distingruisbed  himself  by  bia 
abilities  as  an  orator.  He  waa  bnried  at  the 
puMie  expense,  an  honour  granted  to  fiiw,  and 
only  to  persons  of  merit.  Horai*  I,  sat.  S. 
Accius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Cato  in  Afriea,  Jec 

A  river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 

to  the  west  of  Nice,  after  separating  Lignria 
firom  Gallia  Narbonensis.    Lucan.  (,  v.  404. 

Vasatrs,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

VascSnrs,  a  people  of  Spain,  on  the  Pyrenees* 
They  wore  so  reduced  by  a  famine  by  Metettus, 
that  they  fed  on  human  flesh.  PUn.  S,  c.  S. 
— t^icson.  2,  V.  100.— Jue.  16,  ▼.  63. 

Vasio,  a  town  of  Gaut  in  modern  Froveooe. 
CSe.  Fam.  10>  ep.  94. 
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Yaticaitos,  a  hill  at  Rome,  new  the  Tiber 

•ad  ibe  JaDiculam,  which  prodoGed  wina  of  no 
great  estaeui.  It  was  disregarded  by  the  Ro- 
maot  on  account  of  the  unwholewmenets  of  the 
air,  and  the  cootiaoat  stench  of  the  filth  thai  was 
there,  and  of  stagnated  waters.  Heliogabalus 
.  Wat  the  first  who  cleared  it  of  ail  disagreeable 
nuisances.  It  is  now  admired  for  ancient  mono- 
meuU  and  pillars,  fot  a  celebrated  poblic  libra- 
ry, and  for  the  palace  of  the  pope.  HwU.  I, 
•d.  20. 

ViTiBNUs,  now  Sofemo,  a  rirer  rising  in  the 
Alps  and  falling  into  the  Po.  AioriiaL  5,cp.  61. 
— /^iin.S,c   16. 

VlTimA  LBx,  ^provtnctu,  by  the  tribune  P. 
Vatinius,  A.  U.  C.  694.  It  appointed  Cesar  go- 
Temor  of  Gallia  Cisalpinaand  Uiyricum,  for  five 
years,  without  a  decree  of  the  senate,  or  the 
usual  custom  of  casting  lots.  Si>De  persons  were 
also  appointed  to  attend  bim  as  lieutenants  with* 
out  tjie  interference  of  the  senate  His  army 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  tbe  public  treasury,  and  be 
was  empowered  to  plant  a  Roman  colony  in  the 

town  of  Novocomum  in  Gaul. Anotber  by  P. 

Vatioius  the  tribune  A.  U  C.  G94.  de  rcpcfundts, 
for  tbe  better  management  of  the  trial  of  those 
who  were  accused  of  extortion. 

Vatinios,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  once 
distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  the  orator.  He 
hated  the  people  of  Rome  for  their  great  t  ices 
and  corruption,  whence  excessive  hatred  became 
proverbial   in  the  words    Vatinumvm  Odium. 

CatuU.  14,  ▼.  S A  shoemaker  ridiculed  for 

his  deformities,  and  the  oddity  of  his  character. 
He  was  one  of  Nero>  favourites  and  he  surpass- 
ed the  rest  of  the  courtiers  in  flattery,  and  in  the 
commission  of  every  impious  deed.  Large  cups, 
af  no  value,  are  called  Falintoni  from  bim,  be- 
cause he  used  one  which  was  both  ill-shaped  and 
uncouth.  TacU.  jfan.  IS,  c.  34  — Jiie.— ^ar<. 
14,  cp.  96. 

Uaii,  ■  people  of  Germany  near  the  Rhine, 
transported  across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  who 
gave  tlicm  the  name  of  Agrippinenses,  from  his 
daughter  Ajmppina,  who  bad  been  bom  in  the 
country,  irbeir  chief  town,  Ubiorum  oppiduro, 
is  now  Cologne  TacU.  Q.  28,  J§n.  It,  c.  27. 
Plin,  4,  c.  n.-^Cta  4,  c.  80. 

UcXl£ook,  a  Trojan  chief,  remarkable  for 
his  great  age,  and  praised  for  the  soundness  of 
bis  counsels  and  his  good  intentions,  though  ac- 
cused by  some  of  betraying  bis  country  to  tbe 
enemy.  His  boose  was  first  set  oo  fire  by  the 
Greeks.  Vug.  Mn.  %,  v.  SlL^Hoaicf  II.  S, 
V.  148. 

UcBTiA,  a  town  of  Gaol. 

UciTBis,  now  Lueitfrt,  a  town  of  Spain.  JRf 
iiui. 

Udina,  or  VEDltKUM,  DOW  CTdtno,  a  town  of 
Italy. 

Vbotis,  the  isle  of  Wigla^  south  of  Britoin. 
Bwi.  CI.  4. 

Vectios,  a  rhetorician,  &c    /ue.  7,  ▼.  160. 

Vbctokbs.    [ Fid.  Vetlones.] 

Vcoius  PoLLio,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  very 
cruel  to  his  servants,  &c  [Vid.  Pollio.]— 
Aquila,  an  officer  at  the  battle  of  Bebriacom, 
he.     TaeU.  H.  2,  c.  44. 

Vb«xt»s,  «  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  B.  j 


)C.88S.    The  best  editioDoriiiftrefltued^JBr 

MiliUari,  together  with  Modeataa,  km  ibai  of  Pa- 
ris, 4lo.  1607 

Vbgia.  an  island  oa  the  coaat  af  Dalnalia. 

Vkia,  a  sorcerees  in  tbe  mgt  of  UancCyCp.  S, 
V.  29. 

Veuitos,  a  gladiator  u  the  age  af  ifencr.  1, 
ep.  I,  V.  4. 

Vbibntes,  the  inhabitaiita  of  Yeii.  They 
were  carried  lo  Rome,  vrhere  the  tribe  they 
composed  were  calted  Veientmm,     [VvL  V^] 

Vbibvto,  Fabr  a  Roman,  aa  amgaat  as  be 
wassatirical.  Nero  banished  him  forhis  liheUoai 
writings.    Jw.  S,  v.  186. 

Veii,  a  powerful  dty  of  Etroria,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  12  miles  froas  Room.  It  saslaia- 
ed  many  long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  waa 
at  last  taken  and  destroyed  bj  Camtlloi,  aAer  a 
siege  of  ten  years.  At  the  time  of  its  desirac- 
tioii.  Veil  waa  larger  and  far  mote  nagaifieeat 
than  the  city  of  Rome,  its  situation  was  to  eli- 
gible, that  the  Romans,  after  the  buraiag  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauis,  were  long  incJir>eH  to  augrale 
there,  and  totally  abandon  tbeir  aative  home, 
and  this  would  have  been  cairied  Into  exeevtioB 
if  not  opposed  by  tbe  authority  and  eloqaeare  of 
Camillas.    ihaU.  2,  Fast.  v.  195.— Cfa.  de  Dim. 

1,  c.  44— tforet.  2,  Sat.  S,  v.  14S.— £w.  5,e. 
21,Ccc. 

Vbj9tis,  or  VEiuFlfTBa,  a  deity  of  ill  onMn 
at  Rome.  He  had  a  temple  oa  the  CaptloliBe 
hill,  built  by  Romulus.  Some  sappoae  ilial  be 
was  the  same  as  Jupiter  lAe  tn/amf,  or  in  Ihs 
croitfe,  because  he  was  represented  without  thu^ 
der,  or  a  sceptre,  and  had  only  by  b«s  side  the 
goat  Amaltbasa,  and  the  Cretan  nymph  who  fed 
htm  when  young.     (hM.  Flat.  S,  v.  430. 

VBLABauH,  a  marahy  piece  of  gnoad  an  the 
side  of  the  Tiber,  betweea  tbe  Af  eatiae,  l^a- 
tine,  and  Capitoline  bills,  which  AagaattsdraiD- 
ed,  and  where  he  built  houses.  The  plaee  waa 
frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil,  dieesr,  and 
other  commodities  were  eipoeed  to  aak.  lisral. 

2,  Sot  S,  V  229 — Oeid.  FasC  6,  r.  401.— 21- 
buU.  2,  el.  6,  V.  33.— PJaitf.  S,  eqi.  1,  v.  29. 

VELAMiirs,  one  of  Gcsart  Moen  m  Gas^ 

ate 

VBLAinn,  a  people  of  Gaol. 

Velia,  a  maritime  town  of  Lucania  fonadcd 
by  a  colony  of  Pbooeans,  about  600  yean  aficr 
tbe  earning  of  JSoeas  into  Italy.  The  port  ia 
its  neighbourhood  was  called  VtSunu  pevfas. 
Strtdi.  6.— .Ve<a,  2,  c.  4.— Oie.  Fhsf.  10,  e.  4. 

— Fvy.  Mn.  6,  V.  366. An  i 

tbe  Roman  ibrum,  where  Poplicota  bnilt  i 
a  bouse.    Lie.  2,  c.  6.— Cie.  7.  witf.  16. 

VcLicA,  or  Vbllica,  a  (owe  of  the  Caatatari- 

Velina,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Roaae,  adjaia- 
ing  mount  Palatine.  It  was  also  one  of  the  Re- 
man Inbes.  Moral,  i,  ep.  6,  ▼.  62.— *Cw.  4* 
adJItlk.  ep-  16 

Yklihus,  a  lake  in  the  coantiy  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  formed  by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Ve- 
linus,  between  some  bills  near  Reate.  The  nver 
Villinus  rises  in  tbe  Apennines,  and  after  it  bai 
formed  the  lake,  it  falls  iato  the  Nar,  near  Sps- 
letiom.  Ftr^.  .aBn.  7,  V.  517.— Cic.  Dia  l,r- 
36 

VEUocjtfsi,  a  people  of  Gael. 
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TiuTttiTA,  or  VsLintx,  in  uieieot  town  of  ^ 

Latiuia  ou  the  A|>piaii  nmd,  20  miifti  at  the  east 
•TKome.  The  inbabitaatt  were  culled  VelUemi. 
It  became  a  KomaD  colon j.  Liv.  8,  c  U,  &c. 
— JStfeton.  }»  Jhtg.^lial  8,  r.  S18,  &g. 

Vellari,  a  people  of  Gaol. 

VsLLAUMODUNUM,  a  towD  of  the  Seoooea, 
nowBiffunc.     Can.  7,  c.  II. 

Vblleoa,  a  woman  famous  among  the  (xer- 
uaos,  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  and  worshipped 
as  a  deity.     7ad<.  de  Germ  8  I 

Vbllbids  Patbrcvlus  a  Roman  historian,  i 
descended  from  an  eqaestriao  family  of  Campa- 
nia. He  was  at  fint  a  military  tribune  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  for  nine  years  served  under  , 
Tiberius  in  the  Tarioos  expeditions  which  he  un- 
dertook in  Gaul  and  Germany.  Velleius  wrote  ! 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Greece,  and  of; 
Rome,  and  of  other  nations  (if  the  most  rentote 
antiquity;  but  of  this  authentic  composition  there 
remain  only  fragments  of  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  by 
Pauius,  to  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberi- 
us, in  two  books.  It  is  a  judicious  account  of 
celebrated  men,  and  illustrious  cities:  the  histo- 
rian is  happy  in  his  descriptions,  and  accurate 
in  his  dates;  bis  pictures  are  true,  and  his  nar^ 
rations  lively  and  mteresting.  The  whole  is 
candid  and  impartial,  but  only  till  the  reign  of 
the  Caesars,  when  the  writer  began  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  the 
power  of  his  favourites  Paterculus  is  deserv- 
edly censured  for  his  invectives  against  Cicero 
Bod  Pompey,  and  his  encomiums  on  the  cruel 
Tiberius,  and  the  unfortunate  Sejaniis.  Some 
luppose  that  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  this 
disappointed  courtier,  whom  he  had  extolled  as 
a  pattern  of  virtue  and  morality  The  best  edi- 
ions  of  Paterculus  are  those  of  Ruhnkcnios,  Svo. 
I  vols.  L.  Bat.  1779;  of  Barbou,  Paris,  l2mo. 

1777,  and  of  Burman,  8vo.  L.  Bat   1719. 

uaios,  the  grandfather  of  the  historian  of  that 
lame,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Livia.  He  kill- 
id  himself  vrhcn  old  and  unable  to  accompany 
Livia  in  her  flight 

Velocassxb,  a  people  of  Vexm  in  Normandy. 
Cas   G.  2,  c.  4. 

VEMlFRms,  a  town  of  Campania  near  Arpi- 
Bum,  abounding  in  olive  trees.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony.  It  had  been  founded  by  Dio- 
nedes.  Hvrat  2,  OtL,$j  t.  16  — ^arftoj.  IS, 
»p.  98,— Juo.  5,  T.  86.— Slroft.  6.— P^tfl.  S,  c. 
^. 

ViNaDi,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
nouth  of  the  Vistula,  or  gulf  of  Dantzic.  Taeit. 
ie  Germ.  46.— P/tn.  4,  c.  18. 

Veneli,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica. 

VenIti,  a  people  of  Italy  in  Cisalpine  GavK 
tear  the  o^osttis  of  the  Po.  They  were  descend- 
ed froai  a  nation  of  Paphlagonia,  who  settled 
here  under  Antenor  some  time  after  the  Trojan 
var.  The  Venetians,  who  have  been  long  a 
N>werful  and  commercial  nation,  were  originally 
rery  poor,  whence  a  writer  in  the  age  of  the 
Soman  emperors  said,  that  they  had  no  other 
lefeoce  against  the  waves  of  the  sea  but  hur- 
lles,  no  food  but  flsh,  no  wealth  besides  their 
isbing-boats,  and  no  merchandise  but  salt. 
9ira6.  4,  fcc.— Liv.  1,  ».  h'-^tkh  h  ^  ^i  1- 


f,  e.  4  —<?««.  Bell  G.  9,  e.  8.— Luem.  4,  r, 
184.— /To/.  8,  V.  60S.— A  nation  of  Gaul,  at 
the  <  south  of  Armorica,  on  the  western  coast, 
powerful  by  sea.  Their  ehief  city  is  now  called 
I'ennet.     Cai.  9,  G.  8. 

VcnItia,  a  part  of  Gaul,  on  the  months  of 
thePo.     [Ktd.  Veneti.] 

Vbkxtus  Paulus,  a  centurion  who  conspired 
against  Nero  with  Piso,  3cc.     TiKtt,  16,  ^n«. 

e.  60. A  lake  through  which  the  Rhine  pass« 

es,  now  Bodenteey  or  Constance.   Jtfeta,  S,  c  2. 

VfiNlUA,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Amata,  and  mo-    . 
tber  of  Tumus  by  Dannus.    Amphitrite,  the    I   - 
sea  goddess,  is  also  called  Veoilia.     Virg.  JEn,  f 
10,  V.  76.— Omd.  Met.  14,  t.  384.- Farro  de 
L.  L.  4,  c.  10.  ^ 

VaimoKBs,  t  people  of  the  Rbctian  Alps. 

Venokius,  an  historian  mentioned  by  Cic.  ad 
^/(tc.  12,  ep.  S,  &c. 

Venta  Bblgaruu,  a  town  of  Britain,  now 

H'inefteiUT Silururo,  a  town  of  Britain,  now 

Coertoenl,    in    Monmouthshire. Icenoium, 

now  Morvneh. 

Vbnti.  The  ancients,  and  especially  the 
Athenians,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  winds, 
and  offered  them  sacrifices  as  to  deities,  intent 
upon  the  destruction  of  mankind,  by  continually 
causing  storms,  tempests,  and  earthquakes.  The 
winds  were  represented  in  different  attitudes  and 
forms.  The  four  principal  winds  were,  £uni9, 
the  south  east;  who  is  represented  as  a  young 
man  flying  with  great  impetuosity,  and  often  ap- 
pearing in  a  piaysome  and  wanton  humour, 
•busier,  the  south  wind,  appeared  generally  as 
an-  old  man  with  gray  hair,  a  gloomy  counte- 
nance, a  head  covered  with  clouds,  a  sable  ves- 
ture, and  dusky  wings.  He  is  the  dispenser  of 
rain,  and  of  all  heavy  showers.  Zephynu  is 
represented  as  the  mildest  of  all  the  winds.  He 
is  young  and  gentle,  and  his  lap  is  filled  with 
vernal  flowers.  He  married  Flora  the  goddess, 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  felicity. 
Boreas  or  the  north  wind,  appears  always  rongh 
and  shivering.  He  is  the  father  of  rain',  snow, 
hail,  and  tempests,  and  is  always  represented  at 
surrounded  with  impenetrable- clouds.  Those 
of  inferior  note  were,  filo^itis,  whose  name  is 
seldom  mentioned.  He  appeared  as  a  yooog 
man  holding  fruit  in  his  lap,  such  as  peaches, 
oranges,  &c.  *Sfiieuty  or  sontb-west,  represent- 
ed with  black  wings,  and  a  melancholy  counte- 
nance. ConM,  or  north-west,  drives  clouds  of 
snow  before  him,  and  JiqvUo,  the  north-east,  is 
equally  dreadful  in  appearance.  The  winds, 
according  to  some  mythologists,  were  eonfincMl 
in  a  large  cave,  of  which  ^olus  had  the  ma- 
nagement, and  without  this  necessary  pi-ecautioa 
they  would  have  overturned  the  earth,  and  re- 
duced every  thing  to  its  original  cLaos.  Ftrsp. 
JEn.  1,  V.  67,  &e. 

VbmtIdios  Bassub,  t  native  of  Pieeonm,  bom 
of  an  obscure  family.  When  Ascaliun  was  ta- 
ken, he  was  carried  before  the  triumphant  cha- 
riot of  Pompeius  Strabo,  hanging  on  his  mother's 
breast.  A  bold,  aspiring  soul,  aided  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  family  of  Caesar,  raised  him  from 
the  mean  occupation  of  a  chairman  and  mule- 
teer to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  displayed  va- 
lour in  the  Rointn  armies,  and  gradually  arose 
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U  Ike  offices  of  Iribvoe,  pnetor,  U^  firictt,  and 
coomI.  He  nadc  wer  agAioit  tlie  PeiihaaBs, 
•ad  coeqaereil  them  in  three  ^at  battlet.  B 
C.  S9.  He  wm  ihe  Ant  Roomo  ever  boneured 
with  a  Irioinpb  over  Fartbia.  He  died  greatly 
lameated  by  all  the  Romaa  people,  aiKl  was 
baried  at  tbe  public  expense  PkU.  m  Jhd^n. 
— Juv.  7,  T.  IM.— ComaoBS,  ■  goveraor  of 

Palestioe,  Ite      TmoL  ji.  1S,c.  64 ^Two 

hrotbers  in  Uie  age  of  Pompey  who  laveored 
Carho't  interest,  fcc.     Pka 
VBKdLBiu««  a  writer  ia  the  age  of  the  empe- 

ler  AkxttDiier. A  friend  of  Verres.   Cic.  m 

Vet,  S  c.  42. 

VBNULiTi,  oae  of  Ihe  Latia  elders  seat  into 
Magus  Grecia,  to  demaiid  the  assistance  ef 
Diumedes, kc.     lirg.  Mn,  8,  v.  9. 

ViNrs,  ODC  of  the  most  celebrated  deities  of 
<he  ancieois.  She  was  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
Ibe  mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  tatt||;bter,  the 
nisiress  of  the  graces  and  of  pleasorrs,  and  the 
IMtrooeM  of  cottrteaaoft.  Some  niythologists 
apeak  of  more  than  one  Venus  Plato  meotaoos 
two,  Venus  Urania,  the  daughter  of  Uranu*,  and 
Venus  Popolaria,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Dioiie.  Cicero  speaks  of  four,  a  daogblerof 
Cue) us  and  Light,  one  sprang  from  the  froth  of 
the  «ca,  a  third,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Nereid  Diooe.  end  a  fourth  bom  at  T^re,  and 
the  same  as  the  Astarie  ef  the  Syrians.  Of 
these,  however,  the  Vpnu»  »pnmg  ieom  Ihe  froth 
«f  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part  ef  tbe  body 
<of  Uranus  bad  been  thrown  there  by  Satam,  is 
the  moot  known,  and  of  her  in  particular  an- 
cient mythologisfs,  as  well  as  painters,  make' 
mention.  She  arose  from  Ibe  sea  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  or  according  to  Hesiod>  of  Cytbera, 
wbitber  she  was  wahed  by  tbe  lepbyrs,  and  re- 
ceiveti  on  the  sea-shore  by  tbe  Seasons,  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  "Sbe  was  soon  after 
carried  to  heaven,  where  all  tbe  p)d«  adoiired 
tier  beauty,  and  all  tbe  goddesses  (lecame  jea- 
lous of  her  personal  rharm*.  Jupiter  attempted 
to  gain  her  sffectit>ns.  and  even  witbed  lo  offer  , 
her  violenot,  but  Venus  refused,  and  the  god,  la  , 
punish  her  olYstinscy,  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
his  ugly  and  deformed  son  Vulcan  This  mai^ 
riage  did  not  prevent  the  goddess  -of  Love  from 
gratifying  her  favourite  passions,  and  she  deflted 
Ser  husband^  bed,  b}*  her  amours  with  the  gods. 
Her  iotngue  with  Mhts  is  the  most  celebrated. 
6fae  wa»  cao|rUt  in  her  lover's  armi,  and  expos* 
«d  to  die  ridicule  and  laughter  of  all  tbe  gods. 
{Fid.  Aledryun.]  Veous  became  mother  of  Her- 
viione,  Capid,  and  Anteros,  by  Mars;  by  Mer- 
cury, she  bad  Hermaphroditus;  by  Bacchus, 
Priapus,  and  by  Neptune,  Eryx.  Her  great  par- 
tiality for  Adonis,  made  ber  abandon  the  seats 
of  Olympus,  f  Ftd.  Adonis]  and  ber  regard  for 
Ancliises,  obliged  her  often  to  visit  the  woods 
and  solitary  retreats  of  mount  Ida.  \Vii.  An- 
chises,  Aneas.]  The  power  of  Yenin  over  Ibe 
heart,  was  supported  and  assisted  by  a  cele- 
l>rated  {girdle,  called  sons  by  tbe  Greeks,  and 
«ft/tti  by  tbe  Latins.  Tbis  mysterious  girdle' 
gave  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance,  when  worn 
even  by  the  most  deformed;  it  excited  love  and 
rekindled  extinguished  flames.  Juno  herself 
was  indebted  ta  this  powetrfoionaoieot,  to  jfaia . 


Aaravoariof  Jnpiler,a^  Tcma,  Iteiigl  her- 
self possessed  of  every  cbarai,  ao  aaoaer  pat  si 
ber  eestus,  than  Valcaa,  mat^le  ta  resssr  ihc  in- 
floenee  of  love,  forgot  all  the  urtrsgpca  a«t  iwk- 
delities  of  bis  wife,  and  tahricascd  aims  evea 
for  her  illegitimaie  childreii.  Tbe  esaiesr  «f 
Veaas  for  the  goldea  apple  of  Diaesid  is  well 
known  She  galaed  the  prise  dver  Pslbs  aad 
Jan<i,  [VU.  Paris,  Discordia,]  aad  resnvdai  her 
impaHial  judge  with  the  hand  of  the  iairest  w»- 
man  in  the  awrld  The  werahqi  of  Venm  wm 
aaiversally  ealabUsbed;  atataes  aad  lemptei 
were  ereeted  to  her  ta  every  kingdeas,  aad  the 
ancients  weee  Ibad  of  payi^  jmange  so  a  divi- 
nihr  who  prasided  over  gesiarmtiaa,  and  by  whose 
influence  alone  mankiad  esiatod  la  her  sacrt- 
Hces,  and  in  the  festivals  eelebcaled  ia  her  ho- 
aoor,  loo  aineh  liceoliouaiieep  psevailad,  aad 
pahiie  prostitution  was  oAea  part  ef  the  cere- 
mony. Victims  srere  aeldoai  oflfered  to  her,  sr 
her  altars  stained  with  blood,  thoagh  wc  flai 
Aspasia  making  repeated  sacnfieea.  No  pigs, 
however,  or  male  aniaials  were  deeaiad  accept- 
able. The  rose,  the  myrtle,  aad  *e  ^iple, 
were  sacred  to  Venas,  aad  aases^  hsnis,  the 
dove,  the  swan,  and  the  apanvw,  sveae  her  fa- 
vourites; and  nmoog  fishes,  those  eailed  the 
apbya  and  tbe  lycostQaws.  The  gaddeas  of 
beauty  was  represented  amoag  Che  aacieats  ia 
dififfrent  Ibrms.  At  £lb  she  appeased  seated  oa 
a  goat,  with  oae  Ibot  rsstiag  oa  a  tortasae.  Al 
Sparta  and  Cythera,  she  was  TCprehcaied  ansed 
like  Minerva,  and  eoaietkBea  weariag  chaias  sa 
ber  feet  In  dM  temple  of  Japiler  Ulympias, 
she  was  represebted  by  Phidias,  as  esaiii^  fiaa 
the  sea.  received  by  love,  aad  crostaed  ty  ila 
geildess  of  persoasioa.  Al  Caidoo  bar  rtaiae, 
Biade  by  Praxiteles,  represented  her  naked,  wift 
cMie  hand  hiding  what  modesty  keeps  coaeealed. 
Her  statue  at  Elepbantis  was  the  sense,  with 
only  a  naked  Cupid  by  ber  aide,  la  ^ieyea  she 
held  a  poppy  in  one  hand,  and  ia  the  oibcr  aa 
npple,  while  on  ber  bead  she  had  a  rroiva,  which 
terminaled  ia  a  point,  to  intimate  the  pale  She 
is  generally  represented  with  her  nsn  C^i^  en 
a  chariot  drawn  by -doves,  or  at^olher  tiaics  by 
swans  or  sparrows.  The  aomanMs  ef  tfie  god- 
dess are  nomerons,  nnd  only  serve  ta  9hew  how 
well  established  her  worship  isas  ail  over  the 
earth.  She  was  called  <>sfria,  beea««e  parfi- 
cttlarly  worshipped  in  tlm  island  of  Cypraa,  aad 
sn  that  cbararter  she  was  often  irpreaealad  wift 
a  beaird,  and  tbe  male  pnrts  of  geaeratioa,  with 
a  sceptre  ia  her  hand,  and  tbe  body  nad  drra 
of  a  female,  whence  ehe  ss  eailed  Aipipx'  .Aas- 
thuaiii,  by  Catullus.  She  received  the  name  d 
PapkiA,  because  worshipped  at  Papbea,  whete 
she  bad  a  temple  with  an  altar,  oa  which  lais 
never  fell,  though  exposed  in  the  opea  air. 
Some  of  tbe  aneiepu  eailed  her  ■Hsnjfwphw,  a 
^nsfropMa,  as  also  Venns  C/raaia,  and  Teoss 
Pondrmos.  The  first  of  these  slie  received  ai 
presiding  over  wantonness  and  tneeatvoas  eajoy- 
ments;  the  second  because  she  parroaixed  pet 
love,  and  chaste  and  moderate  gratifiratiosw,'  aad 
the  third  beeaose  she  favoured  tbe  prnptasiusi 
of  the  vulgar,  and  was  fond  of  sensaal  picasncs. 
Tbe  Cnidians  raised  her  temples  onder  Ibeaaam 
of  VWM  4irgn»  of  Osri^  Md  af  JBiylafa.    la 
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her  tftttpte  uoAtt  Oe  iuud6  ofEoploea,  at  Coi- 
dof,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  ber  statues,  be* 
ing  the  most  perfect  piece  of  Praxiteles.  It  was 
made  with  white  marble*  and  appeared  so  eo- 
gagiDg,  aad  so  mocb  like  life,  thai  according  to 
some  historians,  a  joutb  of  the  place  introduced 
himself  in  the  night  into  ber  temple,  and  at- 
tempted to  gratify  his  passions  on  the  lifeless 
image.  Venus  was  also  suroamed  CyUureea,  be- 
cause she  was  the  chief  deity  of  Cjtbera;  Exo- 
po/»5,  because  her  statue  was  without  the  city  at 
Athens;  PkUtfmtda,  from  her  affection  for  the 
phallus;  t^Uommat^  because  the  queen  of  laugh- 
ter; 7c(essigama,  because  she  presided  over  mar- 
riage;  CoUada^  CoUdia,  or  Co/ta«,  because  wor- 
shipped on  a  promontory  ef  the  same  name  in 
Attica;  JinOf  because  armed  like  Mars;  Verii- 
cordia,  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts  of  wo- 
men to  cultifate  chastity  ;.^p«kina,  because  she 
deceived ;  Co/oa,  because  she  was  represented 
bald;  Ericuna,  because  worshipped  at  £ryx; 
Etairay  because  the  patroness  of  courtezans; 
Jicidaliaj  because  of  a  fountain  of  Orehoroenos; 
BasiUa,  because  tlie  queen  of  love;  Jifyriea,  be- 
cause the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  her;  lAbertina, 
from  her  inclinations  to  gratify  lust;  MeehanUUt 
in  allusion  to  the  many  artifices  practised  in  lore, 
4u.  &c.  As  goddess  of  ihe  sea,  because  born 
in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  Venui  was  called 
i^ontia,  M«ari$M,  limiietta,  JE^p^ioniia,  Pelagutf 
StHgema,  Pontogenmy  ^tigena,  TkaUasU,  &c. 
and  as  rising  from  the  sea,  the  name  of  .tfnodyo- 
menc  is  applied  to  her,  and  rendered  immortal 
by  the  celebrated  paintings  of  Apelles,  which 
represented  her  as  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
waves,  and  wringing  her  tresses  on  her  shoulder. 
rid.  Anadyomeoe.  Cie.  de  JVol.  D.  2,  c.  27, 1. 

5,  c.  2S.—0rvheua  Hymn.  54.— HtaUd,  Tbeog. 
— Sqppho. — Homir.  Hymn,  in  Ven.  &c. — Fiii^. 
Mn.  6,  ▼.  800,  Ice.— Ovid.  Hervid.  16,  16,  19, 
Clc.  ma.  4,  fab.  6,  &c.— l>iod  1  and  5.—^ 
gin.  fab  94,  S71.— Pimt.  2,  c.  1, 1.  4,  c.  SO,  I. 

6,  c.  18. — Martial.  6,  ep.  IS — Ewrip.  in  Htl. 
In  lph%.  in  Troad.—Pha.  m  Erotic  -—JEliui. 
V.  H.  12,  c.  L-^thm.  12,  &c— CoficKitt.— 
LwUmt  de  faUd  n.^Caiaber.  11.— LuetMi. 
dial.  iui.Strab.  U.-^Taeil.  Jhm.  S,  «».— 
Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  11.— P/iM.  S6.— Abrof.  S,  Od. 

26, 1.  4,  (M.  11,  &c. A  planet  called  by  the 

Oreeks  Phosphorus,  and  by  the  Latins  iMeiftr, 
nlten  it  rises  before  the  son,  but  when  it  follows 
it,  Hesperus  or  Vesper,  do.  de  Mi.  2,  c.  20, 
in  aomn.  Seip. 

Vends  Ptrenajl,  a  town  of  Spain  near  the 
borders  of  Gaul. 

VKNi^sia.  or  VRNifsiuii«  a  town  of  Apulia, 
where  Horace  was  bom.  Part  of  the  Roman 
amy  fled  thither  after  the  defeat  at  Caonae. 
The  town,  though  in  ruins,  contains  still  mapy 
pieces  of  antiquity,  especially  a  marble  bast 
preserved  in  the  great  square,  and  said  falsely 
to  be  an  original  representation  of  Horace. 
Veaiicia  was  on  the  ooiifines  of  Locania,  whence 
the  poet  said  Lticaniu  on  Jfynhu  oneeps,  and  it 
was  founded  by  Daomedes,  who  called  it  Venn- 
aia  or  Apbrodisia,  after  Veaua,  whose  divinity 
be  wished  to  appease.  Strab.  6  and  6.— Mtrttl. 
2,  Sal.  1,  T.  S6.— Ltt^.  22,  c  M.— P(tn.  S,  t. 
11. 


Vbragri,  t  people  between  the  Alpe  and 
the  Atlobroges.  Ltv.  21,  c.  38— Ciesar.  G.  S, 
c.  1. 

Vhrania.,  the  wife  of  Piso  Lidnianus,  whom 
Galba  adopted. 

VKR4N1US,  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Ne- 
ro. He  succeeded  Didins  Gallui .  Taetl.  14^ 
^nn. 

VuiBANUS  Lacus,  now  Majors  a  lake  of 
Italy,  from  which  the  Ticinns  flows.  It  is  in 
the  modem  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  extends  fifty 
miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  and  five  or 
six  in  breadth.    Strab.  4. 

Vebbiqenus,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the 
Cellse. 

Vbrbinum ,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Gaul» 

VEacELL^s,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  InsiH 
bria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  PHn. 
S.  c.  17.— Cir.  JFom.  11,  ep.  19.— Sii.  8,  t. 
698. 

Vercinoet6riz,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls,  in 
the  lime  of  Caesar.  He  was  conquered  and 
led  in  triumph,  kc.  Ccuar.  BeU.  G.  7,  c.  4.<*> 
Flor.  S,  c.  10. 

Verbsis,  a  small  river  of  Latlum  falling  into 
the  Anio. 

Vergasillaunvs,  one  of  the  generals  and 
friends  of  Verciogetorix.    C«Mr.  BeU.  G. 

Veroa,  a  town  of  the  Brutii.^Lte.  SO,  c.  19. 

Vergbllus,  a  small  river  near  Cannae,  fall- 
ing into  the  Aufidus,  over  which  Annibal  made 
a  bridge  with  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    Flor.  2,  c.  6. — Vol.  Mux.  9,  c.  11. 

Vbbgiua,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  8lc. 

Vbroiua,  a  town  of  Spain  supposed  to  be 
Murcia. 

Veroilub,  seven  stars  called  also  Pleiades. 
When  they  set  the  ancients  began  to  sow  their 
'com.  They  received  their  name  fW>m  the  spring 
quia  vere  oriantw.  Proptrt.  1,  el.  8,  v.  18.— 
Cic.  dfi  JVhI.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

Veroikius,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  absolute 
power  which  his  soldiers  off*ered  to  him.    Taeit. 

1,  Hi$l.  c.  6. A  rhetorician  in  the  age  of 

Nero,  banished  on  account  of  hit  great  fame. 
Id.  *an.  16,  e.  71. 

Vbroidm«  a  town  of  Spain. 

Veroobrbtits,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  JEM^ 
in  the  age  of  Caesar,  &c.   €fat&r.  G.  1 ,  c.  16. 

Veritas,  (truth,)  was  not  only  personified  by 
the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and  called 
the  daughter  of  Satara  and  the  mother  of  Vh> 
tae.  She  was  represented  like  t  young  virgin, 
dressed  in  white  apparel,  with  all  the  marks  of 
youthful  diffidence  and  modesty.  Demoeritne 
used  to  tay,  that  she  hid  herself  at  the  bottom  eC 
a  well,  to  Ultimate  the  diflicalty  with  which  she 
is  found. 

Vbrodoctius,  one  of  the  Helvetii.  Ocs.  G. 
1,  c.  7. 

VEROMAMDin,  a  people  of  Gaol,  the  modem 
Veraiandois.  The  capital  is  now  St.  Qoiatin. 
Cae.  Q.  B.  2. 

Vbrona,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  (be  Alheeif , 
in  Italy,  founded  as  some  suppose,  by  Brennas, 
the  leader  of  the  Gaols.  C.  Nepos,  €atollos, 
and  Pliny  the  elder,  were  bom  there.  It  wae 
adoned  with  a  eucas  and  an  amfdutb^tre  1^ 
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Ihft  RomAB  emperort,  wbicb  tUU  e&isi,  and  it 
ttill  prewfvea  its  ■ncient  ntme-  /'Itn.  9,  c.  22. 
-^Slrmb  6,-^Ovid,  .iw.  3,  cl.  16,  v.  1. 

Tekoitbs,  a  people  of  Hitpania  Tarraconeo- 
lis.     SiL  S,  T.  678. 

VrrregTitcm,  a  imall  town  in  ihe  eoonlrr  of 
the  Volsci.   Uv.  4,  e.  1|  &c.^F«/.  Max.  6,  c 
5. 

C.  VBaKBi,  a  Roman  who  gorerned  fbe  pro- 
vince of  Sicily  as  prstor.  The  oppression  and 
rapine  of  wbich  he  was  gailty  while  in  office,  eo 
offended  the  Sicilians,  that  they  brooght  an  ac- 
cusation agaiist  him  before  the  Kuinan  senate. 
Cicero  nndertook  the  canse  of  the  Sicilians,  and 
proooanced  those  celebrated  orations  which  are 
atill  extant  Verres  was  defended  by  Horten- 
aitts,  hot  as  he  despaired  of  the  success  of  his 
defence,  he  left  Rome  without  waiting  for  bis 
aenteace,  and  lived  ia  great  affluence  in  one  of 
the  provincei.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Antony  the  trtumWr,  aboat  26  years  af- 
ter his  voluntary  exile  from  the  capital.  Cie.  in 
Ver.-^Flin.  S4.  c.  t.-^LaclmU.  t,  c.  4. 

Vkrritos,  a  general  of  the  Frisii  in  the  age 
'  of  Nero,  &€.     Tocil.  Jtm,  IS,  c.  64. 

Verrius  Flacccs,  a  freed-man  and  gram- 
narian  famous  for  bis  powers  in  instructing. 
He  was  appointed  over  the  grand-children  of 
Augustus,  and  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings.     GelL  4,  c.  6. — Suet  in  Gram. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  a  Latin  critic,  B  C.  4, 
whose  works  have  been  edited  with  Dacier's  and 
Clerk's  notes,  4to.  Amst.  1699. 

Vbrruco,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Vol- 
id.    lAv.  4,  c.  J. 

Vertico,  oneof  theNerrii,  who  deserted  to 
Cesar's  army,  &c.     Cosor.  B.  G.  6,c.  46. 

Verticordia,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Venus, 
the  same  as  the  Apostrophia  of  the  Greeks,  be- 
caase  her  assistance  was  implored  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  Roman  matroaa,  and  leach  tbem  to 
follow  virtue  and  modesty.     Vol.  Max.  8. 

Vert|8Cus,  one  of  the  Rhemi,  who  com- 
nanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  Ccsar'f  army.  Cirs. 
B.  O.  8,  c.  12. 

Vbrtdhvus,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  the  tpring  and  over  orchards.  He 
cadeavonred  to  gain  the  afilections  of  the  god- 
ilest  Pomona;  and  tu  effect  this,  he  assumed  the 
ahape  and  dress  of  a  fisherman,  of  a  soldier,  a 
peasant,  a  reaper,  &c.  but  all  to  no  purpose,  till 
under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  he  prevailed 
upon  bis  mistress  and  married  her.  He  is  ge- 
nerally represented  as  a  young  man  crowned 
with  flowen,  covered  up  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
ing in  bis  right  band  fruity  and  a  crown  of  plenty 
in  his  left.  <Md,  JIftf.  14,  v.  642,  &c.~/Vo- 
jMTl.  4,  el.  2,  V.  2.— Horol.  2,  8aU  7,  v.  14. 

Veruljb,  a  town  of  the  Hemiei.  Uic,  9,  c. 
42. 

Vbrvlantjs,  a  lieutenant  under  Corbalo,  who 
drove  away  Tiridates  from  Media,  &e.  Toetl. 
Ami.  14,  c.  26. 

Vbrus,  Locins  Ceioniua  Commodos,  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  son  of  Alios  and  Domitia  Lucil* 
la.  He  was  adopted  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age 
by  M.  Aurelios,  at  the  roquest  of  Adrian,  and 
he  narried  Lndlia,  the  daughter  of  his  adopted 


father,  who  aho  took  him  aa  bia  eolleague  sa 
the  throne.  He  was  sent  by  M.  Aorelitts  lo  op- 
pose the  barbaiians  in  Che  east.  His  amis  wcit 
attended  with  success,  and  he  iibtaiDed  a  nctwy 
over  the  Partbians.  He  was  bosioared  with  a 
triumph  at  his  return  home,  and  aooa  after  he 
marched  with  his  imperial  oollcaigseafunst  ihe 
Marcomanni  in  Germany.  He  died  ia  thii  ex- 
pedition of  an  apoplexy,  in  l!be  S9th  yevsf  hb 
age,  alter  a  reipi  cif  eigjht  years  aad  sqbx 
months.  His  body  was  brought  back  to  Rmf, 
and  buried  by  M.  Aarelioa  with  great  poeip  tad 
solemnity.  Vervs  has  been  grcfttlj  eenstired  fir 
his  detmocheries,  which  appeared  more  erair- 
moos  and  disgusting,  wbea  compared  Id  Che  tem- 
perance, meekness,  cud  popularity  d*  Aarelios. 
The  example  of  his  father  did  not  ialBeaee  him, 
and  he  oAen  retired  from  the  frugal  and  mode- 
rate repast  of  Aurelios,  to  the  praose  baaquets 
of  his  own  palace,  where  the  nigiht  was  spent  in 
riot  and  debauchery,  with  the  aBcaacst  of  ihe 
populace,  with  stage  dancera,  bnllbons,  and  las- 
civious coortexans  At  one  eoterlainmeot  alone, 
where  there  were  no  otore  than  12  guests,  the 
emperor  spent  no  less  than  six  inilliont  of  ses- 
terces, or  about  S2,20(M.  steriing.  But  it  is  ta 
be  observed,  that  whatever  was  most  seaiie  ai£d 
costly  was  there;  the  guests  never  draak  twice 
out  of  the  same  cup;  and  whatever  vesseh  thej 
had  touched,  they  received  as  a  preaeat  liuin  the 
emperor  when  they  left  the  palace,  lu  Us  Par- 
thian expedition,  Verus  did  not  check  hit  vicioas 
propensities;  for  four  years  he  Idt  the  care  of 
tha  war  to  his  officers,  while  he  retired  ta  the 
voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne,  and  the  laxurioas 
banquets  of  Antioch.  His  fondaeas  for  a  hone 
has  been  faithfully  reeorded.  The  i 
a  statue  of  gold,  he  was  fed  widi 
raisins  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  ha  was  dad 
in  purple,  and  kept  in  the  moat  spleodid  of  the 
hails  of  the  palace,  and  wlien  dead,  the  cmperar 
to  express  his  sorrow,  raised  him  a  taapiifircBt 
monument  on  mount  Vatican.  Some  have  saa- 
pected  M.'  Aurelius  of  despatching  Yens  to  ivd 
the  world  of  his  debaucheries  and  g«lty  actions; 
but  this  seems  to  be  the  report  of  asakvuleace. 
*^— L.  Annseus,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Aurelifus, 

who  died  in  Palestiae. The  father  of  Ae 

emperor  Verus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  eaipe* 
ror  Adrian,  but,  like  his  son,  he  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  debaucheries  and  eztravagaaee^  He 
died  before  Adrian. 

Veseius,  or  Vesvbivs.     Fid.  Vesaviaa. 

Vescia,  a  town  of  Campania.    Lim-  8,  c.  1 1. 

Vescianvm,  a  country  house  of  Cioero  ia 
Campania,  between  Capoaaad  Nola.  Oic  U, 
fld  AttU.  2. 

Pl.  Vescclarius,  a  Roman  knight  i 
with  Tiberius,  &c.     Toiit.  Jhm. 

Vesentio,  a  town  of  Ganl,  now 
Cies.  1,  G.  38. 

Vbsewtium,  a  town  of  Tuscaay. 

Vbsbris,  a  place  or  river  ne 
rios.     Liv.  8.  c.  8.— Cic.  Q(f.  S,  c.  31. 

Vesevius  and  Vbsews,     Ftd.  Veanviua. 

Vbsidia,  a  river  of  Tuscany. 

Vesokna,  a  town  of  Gaul,  aow  PerigmatM. 

Vespacijb,  a  small  village  «f  Umbria  aei 
Nonia.    SuH,  Teip.  1. 
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Vkspasiamits,  Titas  FltTiot,  ■  Roman  em« 
l^ror  descended  from  ad  obscure  Tamil/  at  Re- 
ate.     He  was  boaoored  with  the  eomalsbip, 
not  so  mnch  by  the  inflaence  of  the  imperial 
courtiers,  as  bj  his  own  private  merit  aud  by 
bis  public  services.     He  accompanied  Nero  in- 
to Greece,  but  be  offended  the  prince  by  falling 
asleep  while  be  repeated  one  of  bis  poetical 
compositions.    This  momentary  resentmeqi  of 
the  emperor  did  not  prevent  Vespasian  from  be- 
ing sent  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Jews. 
His  operations  were  crowned  with  success;  ma- 
ny of  the  cities  of  Palestine  surrendered,  and 
Vespasian  began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.    This 
was,  however,  achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son 
Titus,  and  the  death  of  Vitellios,  an  J  the  affec- 
tion of  bis  soldiers,  hastened  his  rise,  and  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria.    The 
choice  of  the  army  was  approved  by  every  prov- 
ince of  the  empire;  but  Vespasian  did  not  be- 
tray any  signs  of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  on- 
expected  an  exalution,  and  though  once  em- 
-ployed  in  the  mean  office  of  a  horse  doctor,  he 
behaved,  when  invested  with  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, with  oil  tbe  dignity  and  greatness  which 
became  a  successor  of  Augustus.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  Vespasian  attempted  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  Romans,  and  be  took  away 
an  appointment  which  he  had  a  few  days  before 
granted  to  a  young  nobleman,  who  approached 
him  to  return  him  thanks,  all  smelling  of  per- 
fumes and  covered  with  ointment,  adding,  /  had 
raUter  you  had  snuU  of  garlick.    He  repaired 
the  public  buildings,  emUellished  the  city,  and 
made  the  great  roads  more  spacious  and  conve- 
nient.    After  be  bad  reigned  with  great  popu- 
larity for  10  years,  Vespasian  died  with  a  pain 
in  his  bowels,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  "lOth  year  of  his 
age.     He  waa  the  first  Roman  emperor  that 
died  a  natural  death,  and  be  was  also  the  first 
who  was  succeeded  by  bis  own  son  on  the  thvone. 
Vespasian  has  been  admired  for  bis  great  vir- 
tues.    He  was  clement,  be  gave  no  ear  to  flat- 
tery, and  for  a  long  time  refused  the  title  of  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  which  was  ofleo  bestowed 
upon  the  most  worthless  and  tyrannical  of  the 
emperors.     He  despised  informers,  and  rathur 
than  punish  conspirators,  he  rewarded  them 
with  great  liberality.    When  tbe  king  of  Par- 
thia  addressed  him  with  the  superscription  of 
•$r$ace8  king  of  Idngg  to  FUufius  Kp«panani(S, 
the  emperor  was  no  way  dissatisfied  with  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  the  monarch,  and  an- 
awered  him  again  in  his  own  words,  Flatnua 
Vespamnm  to  JSnaeea  king  of  king$.    To  men 
of  teaming  and  merit,  Vespasian  wtis  very  lioe- 
ral;  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces  were  annu-^ 
ally  paid  from  tbe  public  treasury  to  tbe  differ-* 
•nt  professors  that  were  appointed  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  arts  and  sciences.     Vet,  in 
apite  of  this  apparent  g|enerosity,  some  authors 
have  taxed  Vespasian  with  avarice.     According 
to  their  accounts  he  loaded  the  provinces  with 
new  taxes,  he  bought  commodities,  that  he 
might  sell  them  to  a  greater  advantage,  and 
even  laid  an  impost  upon  urine,  tvhich  gave  oc- 
casion to  Titus  to  ridicule  the  meanness  of  his 
father.    Vespasian,  regardless  of  his  son's  o^' 
tervatioa,  was  satisfied  to  show  htm  the  money 


that  was  raised  from  so  prodoctire  a  tax,  asking 
him  at  the  same  time  whether  it  smelt  offensive? 
His  ministers  were  the  most  avaricious  of  bis 
subjects,  and  the  emperor  used  very  properly  to 
remark  that  be  treated  them  as  sponges,  by  wet- 
ting them  when  dry,  and  squeezing  them  when 
they  were  wet.  He  has  been  accused  of  selling 
criminals  their  lives,  and  of  condemning  the 
most  opulent  to  make  himself  master  of  their 
possessions.  If,  however,  he  was  guilty  of  these 
meaner  practices,  they  were  all  under  the  name 
of  one  of  his  concubines,  who  wished  to  enrich 
herself  by  the  avarice  and  credulity  of  the  em- 
peror.    Sueton.  in  vita  — Tacii.  fiiU.  4. 

Vbspbr,  or  Vaspftaus,  a  name  applied  to  the 
planet  Venus  when  it  was  the  evening  star. 
nrg, 

VxssA,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

Vksta,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Sa- 
turn, sister  to  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is  often  coa« 
founded  by  tbe  mytbologists  with  Rhea,  Ceres, 
Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecate,  and  Tellua.  ^V  hen 
considered  as  tbe  mother  of  tbe  gods,  she  is  the 
mother  of  Rhea  and  Saturn;  and  when  consid- 
ered as  the  patroness  of  tbe  vestal  virgins  and 
tlie  goddess  of  fire,  she  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Under  this  last  name  she 
was  worshipped  by  the  Romans.  .£neas  waa 
tbe  first  who  introduced  her  mysteries  into  Italy, 
and  Numu  built  her  a  temple  where  no  males 
were  permitted  to  go.  The  palladium  of  Troy 
was  supposed  to  be  preserved  within  her  sanc- 
tuary, and  a  fire  was  continually  kept  lighted  by 
a  certain  number  of  virgins,  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  goddess.  [Fid. 
Vestales.]  If  the  fire  of  Vesta  was  ever  extin- 
guished, it  was  supposed  to  threaten  the  repub- 
lic with  some  sudden  calamity.  The  virgin  by 
whose  negligence  it  had  been  extioguished  was 
severely  punished,  and  it  was  kindled  again  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  temple  of  Vesta  wa« 
of  a  ronnd  form,  and  the  goddess  was  represent- 
ed in  a  long  flowing  robe  with  a  veil  on  her 
head,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  a  tw(^ 
eared  vessel,  and  in  tbe  other  a  javelin,  or  some- 
times a  palladium.  On  some  medals  she  ap- 
pears holding  a  drum  in  one  hand,  and  a  small 
figure  of  victory  in  the  other.  Hcstod.  The^ig. 
V.  454.^0ic.  de  Leg.  S,  c.  12 — ApoUod.  1,  c. 
l.^Fifg  JEn  «,  V.  296.— Oiod.  6.— Oriil. 
Fast  6.— Tris*.  S.— Fa/.  Max,  1,  c.  1.— Pial. 
in  Jiwn. — Pans.  6,  c.  14. 

VfisTALBs,  priestesses  among  the  Romaof, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  vestals, 
£neas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen  the  ven- 
tals.  Noma  first  appointed  four,  to  which  Tar- 
quin  added  two.  They  were  always  chosen  by 
tbe  monarcbs,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  tbe 
Tarquins,  the  high  priest  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  yirgins,  they 
were  chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten; 
and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  that 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  of- 
fice, twenty  virgins  were  selected,  an!  they  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become  priest- 
esses. Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  were 
permitted  to  propose  themselve^bul  it  was  tb» 
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quired  llitt  tley  thould  be  bora  of  ■  good  Ami- 
iy,  and  be  witboat  blemish  or  deformity  in  every 
part  of  their  body.  For  Ibirly  years  they  were 
to  remain  in  the  greslett  eootiaenoe;  the- ten 
flftt  years  were  tpeot  in  learning  the  duties  of 
the  order,  the  ten  following  were  employed  in 
disehargiag  them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity,  and 
the  ten  last  in  inatnicting  soeh  as  had  entered 
the  noviciate.  When  the  thirty  yean  were  clap, 
aed  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or  if  they 
still  preferred  celibacy,  they  waited  upon  the 
'  rest  of  the  Testals.  As  soon  as  a  vestal  was  ini- 
tiated, her  head  was  shaved  to  intimate  the  lib- 
erty of  her  person,  as  she  was  then  free  from 
the  shackles  of  parental  anthority,  and  she  was 
permitted  to  dispose  of  her  possessions  as  she 
pleased.  The  employmeot  of  the  vestals  was 
to  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire  of  Yesta  was 
M»t  eitiogaished,  for  if  it  ever  happened,  it  was 
deemed  the  prognostic  of  great  calamities  to  the 
itate;  the  ofibadcr  was  punished  for  ber  oegli- 
cence,  and  sererely  scourged  by  the  high  priest. 
bi  soch  a  case  all  was  eonsternatioo  at  RomCj 
and  the  Are  was  again  kindled  by  glasses  with 
the  rays  of  the  son.  Another  equally  particalar 
charge  of  the  vestals  was  to  keep  a  sacred 
pledge,  on  which  depended  the  very  eiistence 
of  Home,  which,  according  to  some,  was  the 
palladium  of  Troy,  or  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  gods  of  Samothnce.  The  privileges  of  ihe 
vestals  were  great,  they  had  the  most  bonoun- 
ble  seats  at  public  games  and  festivals,  a  lictor 
with  the  fasces  always  preceded  them  when  they 
walked  in  public,  thiey  were  carried  in  chariots 
when  they  pleased,  and  they  bad  the  power  of 
pardoning  criminals  when  led  to  execution,  if 
they  declared  that  their  meeting  was  accidental. 
Their  declarations  in  trials  were  received  with- 
out the  formality  of  an  oath,  they  were  chosen 
as  arbiters  in  canscs  of  moment,  and  in  theese- 
cntlon  of  wills,  and  so  great  was  the  deference 
paid  them  by  the  magistratet,  as  well  as  by  the 
people,  that  the  consols  themselves  made  way 
for  them,  and  bowed  their  fasces  when  they 
passed  before  them.  To  insult  them  was  a  capi- 
tal crime,  and  whoever  attempted  to  violate 
their  chastity  was  beaten  to  death  with  scourges. 
If  any  of  them  died  while  in  office,  their  body 
was  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  an  ho- 
nour granted  to  few.  Such  of  the  vestals  as  prov* 
ed  incontinent  were  punished  in  the  most  rigo- 
rous manner.  Noma  ordered  them  to  be  stoned, 
but  Tarquin  the  elder  dug  a  bole  uader  the 
earth,  where  a  bed  was  placed  with  a  little 
bread,  wine,  water,  and  oil,  and  a  lighted  lamp, 
and  the  guiNy  vestal  was  stripped  of  the  habit 
of  her  order,  and  compelled  to  descead  into  the 
subterraneous  cavity,  which  was  immediately 
shot,  and  she  was  left  to  die  through  hunger. 
Pew  of. the  vestals  were  guilty  of  incontinence, 
and  for  the  space  of  one  thousand  years,  during 
which  the  orijer  continued  established,  from  the 
reign  of  Ntama,  only  eighteen  were  punished 
for  the  violation  of  their  vow  The  vestals  were 
abolished  by  Tbeodosios  the  Great,  and  the  fire 
of  Vesta  extinguished.  The  dress  of  the  vestals 
was  peculiar;  they  wore  a  white  vest  with  pur- 
ple borders,  a  white  Imen  surplice  called  UnUwn 
niperwn^  tbova  which  was  a  great  purple 


tie  which  lowed  to  the  mottd,  mad  whidi  mt 
tucked  up  when  they  o&red  sacrifieeB.  Tbqr 
had  a  close  covering  on  their  head,  called  tua- 
la,  from  which  hung  ribbands,  or  viiUe,  Their 
manner  of  living  was  samptoooa,  aa  Ih^  wcr 
maintained  at  the  public  expenae,  aad  iho^ 
originally  satisfied  with  the  simple  diet  of  Ihc 
Romans,  their  tables  soon  after  disptajcd  the 
luxuries  and  the  superfluities  of  the  great  aad 
opulent.  Iao.  f ,  kc,—PluL  m  .Vsaa.  lie— 
roi.  Max.  I,  c.  1.— Cic.  de  Aof.  1>.  S,  c  Sa 
— fW.  1.—  ProptrL  4,  el.  1 1» — TaeiL  4,  e.  10. 

VBBTiLiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta,  ob- 
served at  Rome  on  the  Ath  of  Jane.  Baoqoels 
were  then  prepared  before  tlie  hoasesy  and  meat 
was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  ollcred  to  the  fods, 
millstones  were  decked  with  gai lands,  aad  the 
asses  that  turned  them  were  M  roaad  the  city 
covered  with  gariands  The  ladies  walked  in 
the  procession  bare-fooled,  lo  the  leaqde  of  the 
goddess,  and  an  altar  was  erected  lo  Jopitcr 
suniamed  Histor.     Ond,  FuU.  6,  v.  S05. 

VasTALiim  Matbr,  a  title  given  by  Ibe  se- 
nate to  Livia  the  mother  of  Tiberias,  with  the 
permission  to  sit  among  the  vestal  villas  at 
plays.     Tacit  4.  Jh^  c.  16. 

Vbstia  OrriA,  a  common  prostftale  ofCofoa, 

Vbsticius  SroaiirA,  an  officer  seat  by  Otbo 
to  the  borders  of  the  Po,  fcc.     Taeit 

VafcTiLies  SazTVS,  a  pnetorian  disgraced  by 
Tiberius,  because  he  was  eileeaied  by  Draos. 
He  killed  himself.     TaeU.  ^  4,  c  1«. 

Vbstilla,  a  matron  of  a  patrician  faaaily, 
who  declared  pabltdy  before  the  aiagiscrates 
that  she  was  a  common  prostitute.  She  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Scriphos  iorheriak- 
modesty. 

VasTiiri,  a  people  of  Italy  near  fte  Sabiaea, 
(hmous  for  the  making  of  cheese  Plau  3,  c 
5 — ^erfiai  IS,  ep.  SI — Stn*.  5. 

L.  Vbstjnus,  a  Roman  kaight  m\ 
Vespasiaa  to  repair  the  capital,  be. 

4,  c.  &S.^U9.  8,  c.  99. A  eon 

death  by  Nero  in  the  time  of  Piso'a  < 

VBSVI0S.     [  Fid.  Vesuvios.] 

VEsdLvs,  now  Ftto,  a  laige  i 
guria  near  the  Alps,  where  the  Po  takes  Ms  riae. 
Virg.JEn.  10,  v  TOB— Pirn.  "S,  c  19. 

Vesuvius,  a  mountain  of  Caaspaaia,  abeat 
six  miles  at  the  east  of  Naples,  takhiaiaJ  ht 
its  volcano,  and  now  called  JItaumt  Sbasc.  Tba 
ancients,  partionlarly  the  writers  of  the  Aagost- 
an  age,  s|)oke  of  Vesuvius  as  a  place  eovvred 
with  orchards  and  rineyards,  of  whicb  the  aaid- 
dle  was  dry  and  barren.  The  first  eruption  of 
this  volcano  was  in  the  191h  year  of  tbe  Chrsst- 
^0  era  under  Titus.  It  was  aeeompaased  by 
an  earthquake,  which  overtaraed  several  cities 
of  Campania,  particolariy  Pompeii  and  Herea- 
laneom,  and  the  boraiag  ashes  wbwb  it  threw 
up,  were  catried  not  only  over  the  aeighbooasg 
country,  but  as  far  as  Ihe  shores  of  Egypt,  Li- 
bya, and  Syria.  This  eroptioa  proved  falsi  le 
Pliny  the  nataraliftt.  From  that  lime  tbe  erap- 
tions  have  been  frequent,  and  there  now  exisls 
an  accoont  of  twenty-nine  of  these.  Vesovias 
continually  throws  op  a  smoke,  aad  soaselimaa 
ashes  and  flames.  Tbe  perpeadicalar  he^  ef 
this  moantam  is  S780  feet    IKo*  Cob.  4f .— 
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Vano.  diR.  1,  c  6.— Ziv.  2S,  c.  n.—Strab. 
b.^Tueil*  IBM.  1,  c  2 — MeU, 2, c 4— F^in. 
6,  ep.  1« — Xtol.  18,  ▼.  15t,  %ui.^Virg.  G.  t, 
▼.  224  ^Mart.  4,  tp.  43.  and  44. 

VeTKRA  G4STR4,  8  Romttii  CDC«iiipmeDt  io 
Germany,  which  became  a  towo,  now  Sanien, 
Dear  Clevea.     T«eU  H.4,e.lS.An.\,e.  46. 

Vettius,  Sp.  a  Roman  seDfltor  who  iras 
made  interreit  at  the  death  of  Romala&,  till  the 
election  of  another  king.  Ue  nominated  Nu* 
ma,  and  resigned  hif  office.  Pint,  in  Avm. 
A  man  who  accused  Cassar  of  being  con- 
cerned in  Catiline's  conspiracy.—* — Cato,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  allies  in  the  Marsian  war. 
He  defeated  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  be- 
trayed and  murdered. A  Roman  knight  who 

became  enamoured  of  a  young  female,  at  Capua, 
and  raised  a  tomott  emengsl  the  slaves  who  pro- 
claimei  him  king.  He  was  betrayed  by  one  of 
his  adherents,  upon  trbieh  he  laid  Tiolent  hands 
OB  himself. 

Vkttona,  ■  town  of  Umbria*    Plin,  3,  c.  14. 

Vettokss,  VbtSmbs,  or  VkotSnes,  an  an- 
cient nation  of  Spain.  SiL  3,  v.  378. — Plin. 
25,  c.  8. 

Yrtulonia,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etra- 
ria,  whose  hot  waters  were  famous.  The  Ro- 
mans were  said  to  derive  the  badges  of  their 
magisterial  offices  from  thence.  Plin.  2,  e. 
103,  I.  8,  c  3.-.Aai.  8,  v.  484. 

Veturii,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes,  divided 
into  the  two  branches  of  the  Janli  and  Senii.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  Veturian  family, 
which  was  originally  called  KeHMtou  Liv^  36. 
—The  mother  of  Coriolanus.  She  was  soli- 
cited by  all  (be  Roman  matrons  to  go  to  her  son 
with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  entreat  him  not 
to  make  war  against  his  coontry.  She  went  and 
prevailed  over  Coriolanas,  and  ibr  her  services 
to  the  state,  the  Roman  senate  offisred  to  reward 
her  as  she  pleased.  She  only  asked  to  raise  a 
temple  to  the  goddess  of  female  fortune,  which 
was  done  on  the  very  spot  where  she  had  paci- 
fied her  son.     Liv.  2,  c.  40. — Dionift.  JSal,  7, 

Vbturiob,  a  Roman  artist,  who  made  shields 
for  Nnma.  [  Vid.  Mamnrios.]— Caius,  a  Ro- 
man consul,  accused  before  the  people,  and  fined 
because  be  had  acted  with  imprudence  while  in 
office.-^ — A.  Roman  who  conspired  against  Gal- 
ba.  TaeU.  Hitt.  I,  c.  25 A  consul  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  decemvirs. Another  coo- 
sal  defeated  by  tbe  Samnites,  and  obliged  to 

pass  under  tbe  yoke  with  great  ignomioy. 

A  tribune  of  the  people,  &c. 

L  Vbths,  a  Roman  who  proposed  to  open  a 
eonmnnicatloo  between  tbe  Mediteiranean  and 
the  German  ocean,  by  means  of  a  canal.  He 
was  pot  to  death  fay  <Nrder  of  Nero.^— *A  man 
accused  of  adultery,  &c. 

Ufbws;   a  river  of  Italy  near  Tarraeina. 

Virg.  j£n«  7,  v.  892. Another  river  of  Pi- 

eenum.  Lie.  6,  e.  36.— A  prince  who  assisted 
Tnruus  against  iBneas  Tbe  Trojan  monarch 
made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  his  four  sons  to  appease 
the  manes  of  his  friend  Pallas,  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner as  Achilles  is  represented  killing  some  Tro- 
jiin  youths  on  tbe  tomb  of  Patroclos*    Viirg^  Mi . 


7,  ▼.  746,  1. 10,  T.  618.  He  wat  ailerw^cdf 
killed  by  Gias.    Id.  12,  v.  460. 

Ufbntina,  •  Roman  tribe  first  created,  A. 
U.  C.  435,  with  the  tribe  Fakrina^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase  of  population  at 
Rome.    Lie.  9,  c  20. — Fatut. 

Via  iEuTLiA,  a  celebrated  road,  made  by 
tbe  consul  M.  iEmylius  Lepidus,  A.  U.  C.  667. 
It  led  witb  the  Flaminian  road  te  Aquileia. 
There  was  also  another  of  the  saoic  name  in 
Etmria,  wbich  led  from  Piste  to  Dertona.— 
Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius,  and  led 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from  Capua  te  firun-  * 
duaivmy  at  tbe  distance  of  360  miles,  which  Che 
Romans  call  a  five  days  journey .  1 1  passed  suc- 
eessively  throagh  the  towns  and  stages  of  Ali- 
cia, Foram  Appii,  Taflticina,  Fuadi,  Mintoms, 
Sinoessa,  Capua,  Caudiura,  Beneventum,  Eqne* 
tnticum,  Henkmia,  Canasinm,  Barium,  Egi*- 
tia,  to  Bnmdosinm.  It  was  called  by  way  ef 
eminence  ngtna  eidrum,  made  so  strong,  surf 
the  stones  so  well  cemented  together,  that  it  ve- 
maioedentite  for  many  bandied  vears.  Son* 
parts  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighboo> 
hood  of  Naples.  Appias  carried  it  only  130 
miles  as  far  as  Capua,  A.  U.  C.  442,  and  It 
was  finished  al  far  as  Bnindnsium  by  AngMtai. 

There  wes  also  another  road  called  Mino- 

eia  or  Namicia,  which  led  to  Brundnsiom,  but 
by  what  places  is  new  nncertain^^— Flaminit 
was  made  by  the  censor  Flaminius,  A.  U  €• 
633.  It  led  from  the  Campos  Martins  to  Iba 
modem  town  of  Rimini,  en  the  Adriatic,  throagpa 
the  country  of  the  Osci  and  Etrurians,  at  tbe 

distance  of  aboat  360  miles. Lata,  one  of 

tbe  ancient  streets  of  Rome. Valeria  led 

firom  Rome  te  the  eeenlry  of  the  Marsi,  tbroag|h 
the  territories  of  the  Sabines.  There  were  be* 
sides  many  streets  and  roads  of  inferior  nolei, 
saeb  as  the  Anretia,  Cassia,  Campania,  Arde- 
tina,  Labieana,  Domitlana,  Ostiensis,  IVenes* 
tiaa,  &e.  all  of  wbieb  were  made  and  coastdntif 
kept  in  repair  at  tbe  public  expense. 

Viadbos,  the  classical  name  of  the  Oder, 
which  rises  in  Moravia,  and  falls  bj  tbree 
nw>uths  into  the  Baltic.    Ptol. 

Yibidia,  one  of  tbe  vestal  vimns  in  the  fa- 
vour of  Messalina,  &e.     TaeU.  Jhin.  II,  e.  32. 

YmiDivs,  a  friend  of  Maecenas.  HoraL  2, 
sat.  8,  V.  22. 

YiBius,  a  Roman  wbo  refused  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  Cicero  when  banished,  though  he  had 
received  from  him  the  most  unbounded  favours. 

«— Sicnins.    [Hd.  Stca.] A  proconsul  ef 

Spain,  banished  for  ill  conduct A  Roaum 

knight  accused  of  extortion  in  Afirica,  and  baft- 
isb^.  — -A  man  who  poisoned  himself  at  Ca- 
pua.  Sequester,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  trea- 
tise de  Fiuminibvs,  fcc.  is  best  edited  by  Ober- 
Itn.  8vo.  Jrgent.  1778. 

ViBo,  a  town  of  Lucania,  anciently  called 
IRpponiwn  and  Hippo.     Cic.  ad  An.  3,  c.  3. — 

Plw.  3, 0.  6. A  town  of  Spain ^of  the 

Brutii. 

ViBiTLiiiDs  AoRippA,  d  Roman  knight  accnt- 
ed  of  treaion.  He  attempted  to  poison  him- 
self, and  was  strangled  is  prison,  though  almost 
dead.  TWcil.  6,  Ann,  c.  40.*-.— A  mntisouv' 
soldier  io  the  army  of  Gennaoicns,  &e; 
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VrBVLLiut  Uvfv;  a  friend  ofPompey,  taken 
by  Czsar,  &c.  P/ttl.^-Oic.  in  cp.  -»— A  pne- 
tor  in  Nero*s  reign. 

VicA  Pot  A,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  victory  (a  vincere  and  potiri.)  Uo,  2,  e.  7. 

VicBLLius,  a  friend  of  Galba,  wbo  brought 
him  news  of  Nero^t  deatb. 

VicBNTiA,  or  ViCBTiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpioe 
Gaul,  at  the  north>west  of  the  Adriatic.     Tmat. 

Vic  us  Longus,  a  street  at  Rome,  where  an 
altar  was  raised  to  the  goddess  Pudicitia,  or  the 

modesty  of  the  plebeians.    Liv.  10,  c.  SS 

Cyprios,  a  place  on  the  Esquiline  bill,  where 
the  Sabines  dwelt. 

Victor  Sbxt.  Avrblius,  a  writer  in  the  age 
of  Constantios.  '  He  gave  the  world  a  coneise 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  time,  or  A.  D  S60.  He 
also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  histo- 
ry, before  the  age  of  Julius  Csnar,  which  is  now 
extant,  and  ascribed  by  different  authors  to  C. 
Nepos,  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  &c.  Vic- 
tor was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and 
honoured  with  the  consulship.  The  bestedi- 
tions  of  Victor  are  that  of  Pitiscus,  6vo.  Utr. 
1696,  and  that  of  Arlasenias,  4td.  Amst  1133 
Victoria.,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Jfia,  supposed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  or  Titan  and  Styx. 
The  goddess  of  Victory  was  sister  to  Strength 
and  Valour,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Jupiter.  She  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  particularly  at  Athens.  Sylla  raised 
her  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  instituted  festivals 
in  her  honour.  She  was  represented  with  wings, 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  the  branch  of 
a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A  golden  statue  of 
this  ^dess,  weighing  S20  pounds,  was  present- 
ed to  the  Romans  by  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse, 
and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the 
Capiioltne  hill.  Uv.  32.— Forro.  de  L.  L.— 
Hesiod.  Theog.-^Hygin.  pne//a6.— Stw*. 

Victoria  mons,  a  place  of  Spain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Iberas.     Ltp.  24,  c.  41. 

Victories,  a  man  of  Aquitain,  who,  A.  D. 
46S,  invented  the  paschal  cycle  of  632  years. 

VictorTna,  a  celebrated  matron  who  placed 
herself  a|  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and 
made  w%|r  against  the  emperor  Gallienus.  Her 
son  Victorious,  and  her  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  were  declared  emperors,  but  when  they 
were  assassinated,  Victorina  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple  one  of  her  favourites  called  Te- 
tricus.  She  was  some  time  aDer  poisoned,  A. 
D.  269,  and  according  to  some  by  Tetricas  him- 
self. 

VicTORiiros,  a  Christian  writer,  who  com- 
posed a  worthless  epic  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees, 
and  distinguished  himself  more  by  the  active 
part  he  took  in  his  writings  against  the  Arians. 
Vigtumvlb,  a  small  town  of  Insubria,  near 
Placentia.     liv.  21,  c.  45. 

ViDucAssEs,  a  people  of  Normandy.  Plin. 
4,  c.  18. 

Vienna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  I 
Rhone,  below  Lyons.    Stmb.  1.— C<e9.  BtU,  G. 
7,c.  ?.  I 


VaLTA  Lex,  mtnaZts  or  mmmrut^  by  L.  Vil- 
lins,  the  tribune,  A.  U  C  574,  defioed  l^^n- 
per  age  required  for  exercisini^  the  oflke  of  a 
magistrate,  25  years  for  the  qMntorship,  27  sr 
28  for  the  edileship  or  tribancship,  for  cfceofiee 
of  pnetor  30,  and  for  that  ofooosoi  43.  Ub.  II« 
0.44 

ViLLius,  a  tribune  of  the  peofile,  aatbar  of 
the  Villian  law,  and  thence  csdicd  .Autslis,  a 
surname  borne  by  his  family.  L».  ll,c  44. 
— — Publius,  a  Roman  ambaaaadflr  sent  to  Aa- 
ttochus.    He  held  a  confbrenoe   vrith  Aoaibd, 

who  was  at  the  monarch's  court. ^A  man  whs 

disgraced  himself  by  his  criminal  amcMvs  with 
the  daughter  of  Sylla.    Hant   1.  Sat.  i,  v.  M. 

ViHiNALis,  one  of  the  seTm  hilh  no  which 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the  namber  of 
oziers  (mmiiies)  which  grew  there,  ^ervias 
Tullius  first  made  it  part  of  the  ctly.  ;h3piter 
bad  a  temple  there,  whence  he  was  called  Vi- 
minalis.     Liv.  1,  c  44. — Fcrrv.  L.  L>  4,  c-  8. 

ViNALiA,  fhstivals  at  Rone  m  honoar  of  Ju- 
piter and  Venus. 

ViNCENTius,  one  of  the  Christian  fadiers,  A. 
D.  434,  whose  worics  are  best  edited  by  RaJa- 
xins,  Paris,  1669. 

Vinci vs,  a  Roman  knigbC  coodemoed  ander 

Nero.     Tarif-  .tfnii.  14,  c.  40. ^Ao  officer 

in  Germany. 

ViNDALics,  a  writer  in  (he  reign  of  Cooitavr 
tins,  who  wrote  ten  books  on  ag^cnltare. 

VindelIci,  an  ancient  people  of  Gennany, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube. Their  country,  which  was  called  virndtU' 
eta,  forms  now  part  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  and 
their  chief  town,  duguda  Vmdeiieormm,  is  now 
Augsburg.     Horof.  4,  od  4,  ▼.  18. 

ViNDEMiATOR,  a  Gonstellatioo  that  rone  about 
the  nones  of  March.  Omd.  FnL  3,  v.  407..— 
PUn.  18,  e   13. 

ViNDBX  JuLios,  a  governor  of  Gaal,  who  re- 
volted iLgainst  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver 
the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranny.  He  was 
folloived  by  a  numerous  army,  but  at  last  de- 
feated by  one  of  the  emperor's  geoenh.  Hlien 
he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid  violeot 
hands  upon  himself,  68  A.  D.  Snelon.  in  Gaib. 
— Todl.  Hia  1,  c.  51 — Plm,  9,  ep.  19. 

ViNDictus,  a  slave  who  discovered  the  con- 
spiracy which  some  of  the  most  noble  of  ike 
Roman  citixens  had  formed  to  restore  Tnrqain 
to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  rewarded,  and 
made  a  cttixen  of  Rome.  Lin.  2,  c  5. — Pi^ 
mPopl. 

ViNDiLi,  a  nation  of  Germany.  PUn,  4.  c  14. 

ViNDONissA,  now  Weniiak,  n  town  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  Aar,  in  the  territory  of  Rene. 
TaeU,  4,  Hiat,  61  end  10. 

Vnncius,  a  Roman  consol  poisoned  by  Mes- 
salina,  l^c. — -A  man  who  conspired  ngainst 
Nero,  S(c. 

ViNiDius,  a  miser  mentioned  by  Horace^ 
1  89L  1,  V.  95.  Some  manuscripts  read  Nnmt- 
dius  and  Umidins. 

T.  Vmius,  a  commander  in  the  pmarina 
guards,  intimate  with  Galba,  of  wIknb  he  be- 
came the  flr^t  minister.  He  w 
the  coiMiUibip,  and  tome  time  after  1 
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Tttcir.  H.  1,  e.  11,  4f  and  4S.-^Plui. A 

man  who  revolted  from  Nero. 

ViHirius,  Aiella,  a  servant  of  Horace,  to 
whom  ep.  13  is  addressed  as  injooctioos  bow  to 
delirer  to  Augustas  some  poems  fixim  his  mas- 
ter. 

VipsANU,  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  mother 
of  DfQsus.  She  was  the  only  one  of  Agrippa^s 
daughters  who  died  a  natural  death.  She  was 
married  to  Tiberios  when  a  private  man,  and 
when  she  had  beei  repttd.atcd,  she  married  Asi- 
nius  Gallus.     Tacit.  Ji.  1,  c.  12,  I.  3,  c.  19. 

ViRBiiTB,  (qui  inter  virot  Us  fait)  a  name 
given  to  Hippolytus,  after  be  bad  been  brought 
back  to  life  by  /Elsculapius,  at  the  instance  of 
Diana,  who  pitied  his  unfortunate  end.  Virgil 
makes  him  son  of  Hippolytus.  wSn.  7,  v.  76S. 
^Ovid  Mel.  16,  v.  b4A.^Hygin,  fab.  ?51. 

PuBL.  VirgIlius  Maro,   called  the  prince  rf 
the  Lnlin  Poets,  was  bom  at  Andes,  a  village 
near  Mantua,  about  10  years  before  Cbri^,  on 
the  I5th  of  October.    His  first  years  were  spent 
at  Cremona,  where  bis  taste  was  formed,  and 
bis  rising  talents  first  exercised.    The  distribu- 
tion of  ttie  lands  of  Cremona  to  the  soldiers  of 
Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  poet,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  his  fields  with  a  sol- 
flier,  Virgil  was  obliged  to  save  his  life  from  the 
resentment  of  the  lawless  veteran,  by  swimming 
across  a  river.    This  was  the  beginning  of  bis 
greatness;  be  with  bis  fothcr  repaired  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Mecsenas,  and  recommended  himself  to  the  fa- 
vours of  Augustus.    The  emperor  restored  his 
lands  to  the  poet,  whose  modest  muse  knew  so 
well  how  to  pay  the  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  his 
first  kucoUe  was  written  to  thank  the  patron,  as 
well  as  to  tell  the  world  that  his  ftivours  were 
not  unworthily  bestowed.  The  ten  bucolics  were 
written  in  about  three  years.    The  poet  showed 
bis  countrymen  that  he  could  write  with  grace- 
ful simplicity,  with  elegance,  delicacy  of  senti- 
nents,  and  with  purity  of  language.    Some 
time  after,  Virgil  undertook  the   Georgia^  a 
poem  the  most  perfect  and  finished  of  all  Latin 
compositions.    The  JEneid  was  begun,  as  some 
suppose,  at  the  particular  request  of  Augustus, 
and  the  poet,  while  he  attempted  to  prove  that 
tbe  Julian  family  was  lineally  descended  from 
t|^e  founder  of  Laviniom,  visibly  described  in 
tbe  pious  and  benevolent  character  of  his  hero, 
the  amiable  qualities  of  his  imperial  patron. 
The  great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known, 
and  it  iprill  ever  remain  undecided,  which  of  the 
two  poets,  either  Homer  or  Virgil,  is  more  en- 
titled to  our  praise,  our  applause,  and  our  admi- 
ration.   Tbe  writer  of  the  Iliad  stood  as  a  pat- 
tern to  tbe  favourite  of  Augustus.    The  voyage 
of  .£oeas  is  copied  from  the  Odyssey,  and  for 
his  battles,  Virgil  found  a  model  in  the  wars  of 
Troy,  and  tbe  animated  descriptions  of  tbe  Iliad. 
Tbe  poet  died  before  be  had  revised  this  im- 
mortal work,  which  had  already  engaged  his 
time  for  eleven  successive  years.    He  had  at- 
tempted to  attend  his  patron  in  the  east,  but  he 
was  detained  at  Naples  on  account  of  his  ill 
health.    He,  however,  went  to  Athens,  where 
be  met  Atf|pistiit  in  his  letno,  but  be  soon  after 


fell  sick  at  Megara,  and  though  indisposed,  he 
ordered  himself  to  be  removed  to  Italy.  He 
landed  at  Brundosium,  where  a  few  days  after 
he  expired,  the  22d  of  September,  in  the  51st 
year  of  bis  age,  B.  C.  19.  He  left  the  greatest 
part  of  his  immense  possessions  to  bis  friends, 
particularly  to  Mecsenas,  Tucca,  and  Augustus^ 
and  he  ordered,  as  his  last  will,  bis  unfinished 
poem  to  be  burnt.  These  last  injunctions  were 
disobeyed;  and  according  to  the  words  of  an  an- 
cient poet,  Augustus  saved  his  favourite  Troy 
from  a  second  and  more  dismal  conflagration. 
The  poem  was  delivered  by  the  emperor  to  three 
of  his  literaiy  friends.  They  were  ordered  to 
revise  and  to  expunge  whatever  they  deemed 
improper;  but  they  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
make  any  additions,  and  bence,  as  some  sup- 
pose, tbe  causes  that  so  many  lines  of  tbe  Mucld 
are  unfinished,  particularly  in  tbe  last  books. 
The  body  of  the  poet,  according  to  bis  own  di- 
rections, was  conveyed  to  Naples,  and  interred 
with  much  solemnity,  in  a  monument,  erected 
on  the  road  that  leads  from  Naples  to  Poteoli. 
The  following  modest  distith  was  engraved  on 
the  tomb,  written  by  the  poet  some  few  momenta 
before  be  expired: 

Mantua  me  genuU;   Calabri  rapuere;  tenet 
nvne 

Parthenope;  eeeini  jMunia,  ruro,  dii^es. 
Tbe  Romans  were  not  insensible  of  the  merit 
of  their  poet.  Virgil  received  much  applause 
in  the  capital,  and  when  hetntered  the  theatre, 
he  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  see  the 
crowded  audience  rise  up  to  him  as  an  empe- 
ror, and  welcome  his  approach  by  reiterated 
plaudits.  He  was  naturally  modest,  and  of  a 
timorous  disposition.  When  people  crowded  to 
gaze  upon  him,  or  pointed  at  him  with  the  fin- 
ger with  ranturet,  the  poet  blushed,  and  stole 
away  from  them,  and  often  hid  himself  in  shops 
to  be  removed  from  the  curiosity  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  public.  The  most  liberal  and 
gratifying  marks  of  approbation  be  received 
were  from  the  emperor  and  Octavia.  He  at- 
tempted in  his  JEneid  to  paint  the  virtues,  and 
to  lament  the  premature  death  of  the  son  of  Oc* 
tavia,  and  he  was  desired  by  tbe  emperor  to  re- 
peat the  lines  in  the  presence  of  the  afflicted 
mother.  He  had  no  sooner  began  O  nate^  &c. 
than  Octavia  burst  into  tears;  he  continued,  but 
he  had  artfully  suppressed  the  name  of  her  son, 
and  when  he  repeated  in  the  16th  line  the  well 
known  words,  Tu  Mareelttu  eris,  the  princasi 
swooned  away,  and  the  poet  withdrew,  but  not 
without  being  liberally  rewarded .  Octavia  pre- 
sented bim  ten  sesterces  for  every  one  of  his 
verses  in  praise  of  her  son,  the  whole  of  which 
was  equivalent  to  S000^  English  money.  As 
an  instance  of  bis  modesty,  the  following  cir- 
cumstance has  been  recoided.  Virgil  wrote 
this  distich,  in  which  he  compared  his  patron  to 
Jupiter, 

Mete  pluit  totd^  redewnt  tpeetaeula  msiw, 
Dtmsttm  tmpertiim  eum  Jove  CoBtar  habet, 
and  placed  it  in  the  night  on  the  gates  of  the 
palace  pf  Augustus.  Inquiries  were  made  foj 
tbe  author  by  order  of  Augustus,  and  when  Vir- 
gil had  the  diffidence  not  to  declare  himself, 
Btthyllos,   a  eoMtemptible  poet  of  the  age, 
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claimed  Ike  Tenet  u  hit  own,  tnd  wu  Iflberally 
tewirded.  Tbia  diipleased  Virgil;  be  agaiu 
wrote  the  Tenet  near  the  ptlace,  ud  ooder 
them 

i/oc  eg9  vemeulotjeei^  iuiit  alter  htmorea; 
with  the  begiDniug  of  eoother  line  ia  theie 
words, 

SU  wet  mm  ooUf, 
foor  timet  repeated.    Aagottot  wished  the  lines 
to  befioitbed,  Baibyllot  teemed  uuable,  and 
Virgil,  at  latt,  bj  completing  the  ttanxa  in  the 
foUowiog  order — 

8ie  «M  now  oo6is  wiii/Soafit  met; 

fife  vos  flum  eo6ti  veilerafirtu  oees; 

Sie  vo$  non  votm  nuUifiadis  opes; 

8U  vos  nen  wAit  fertU  mratta  boott; 
proTed  bimtelf  to  be  the  author  of  tbe  dittidi, 
and  the  poetical  usurper  became  tbe  iport  and 
ridicule  of  Rome,  lo  tbe  works  of  Vii^il  we 
eeb  find  a  more  perfect  and  tatitfactory  account 
of  tbe  religiont  ceremooies  and  cnttomt  of  the 
Romans,  than  in  all  the  other  Latin  poeU,  Ovid 
cicepted.  Every  thing  be  meutioos  is  founded 
vpon  hiatorical  truth',  and  thoogb  he  borrowed 
much  ftom  hit  predecetion,  and  even  wbole 
linet  from  Enniot,  yet  be  has  had  tbe  happiness 
to  make  it  all  his  own.  He  was  uncommonly 
•eveie  in  revising  hii  own  poetry,  and  be  used 
often  to  compare  himself  to  a  bear  that  licks  her 
cabs  into  thape.  In  bis  connexions,  Vii^il  n-as 
remarkable,  his  friends  enjoyed  his  unbounded 
•onAdenoe,  and  his  libran  and  possessions 
aeemed  to  be  the  property  of  tbe  public.  Like 
•Iher  great  men  be  was  not  without  bis  enemies 
and  detracton  in  bit  lifetime,  but  from  their 
•tpeniottt  be  received  additional  lustre.  Among 
the  veiy  numerous  and  eicelleni  editions  of  Vir- 
gil, these  few  may  be  collected  as  the  best;  that 
•f  Matvicius,  2  vols.  4to.  Leovardite,  1717; 
Baikervilie,  4to  Birmingham,  1767;  of  the  Va- 
lionm,  in  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1661;  of  Heynt,  4  volt. 
8vo  Lips  1767;  of  Edinburgh,  t  vols.  ISmo. 
1756;  and  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  1768.  J^ttUre. 
S,  c.  S6.— Horol.  I.  5a<.  6,  v.  40 — Pnfert. 
2,  el.  24,  ▼.  61— OciA'  Triit.  4,  el.  10,  v.  61 
JUttri.  8,  ep  66.— Jvv.  II.  t.  178.— Qpiinti/. 

10,  c  1. — PUn.  8,  ep.  21 Caius,  a  prstor 

•f  Sicily,  who,  when  Cicero  was  banitbed,  re- 
liiied  to  receive  the  exiled  orator,  though  his 
friend,  for  fear  of  the  resentment  of  Clodiot. 
Ck.  ad  (I  Frnir. 

ViroKkia,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L. 
Tirginitts.  Appius  Claudius  the  decemvir  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  re- 
move her  from  the  place  where  she  resided. 
She  was  claimed  by  one  of  hit  favourites  as  the 
daughter  of  a  slave,  and  Appius,  ia  the  capaci- 
ty and  with  the  authority  of  judge,  had  pronounc- 
ed the  sentence,  and  delivered  her  into  the 
hands  of  his  friend,  when  Virginius,  informed 
of  his  violent  proceedings,  arrived  from  the 
camp.  The  father  demanded  to  see  bis  dangb* 
ter,  and  when  this  request  was  granted,  he 
inatcbed  a  knife  and  plunged  it  into  Virainia't 
breatt,  exclaiming,  Thk  it  aU,  my  iareti 
dmtgkt^f  f  «m  give  thetj  to  jtrttetve  thy  dUuti- 
ly  fiwn  the  lust  mdvioUnet  of  a  tyrant.  No 
Boooer  was  the  blow  given,  than  Virginina  ran 


The  toldien  were  attonMied  i 
against  the  murderer,  bat  tbe  tynnt  that  wai 
the  cause  of  Vtigioia^i  death,  and  cb^  sABtrdi- 
ately  marched  to  Rome.     Appiwa  waa  ataei, 
hot  he  destroyed  bimtelf  in  pria»By  mad  preveat- 
ed  the  execution  of  the  law.     Spvias  Oppjas, 
another  of  the  decemvin  who  bad  not  epf^^ed 
the  tyrant*s  views  killed  himself  alto,  and  Mar- 
cos Claudius,  tbe  favourite  of  Apptas,  was  pat 
to  death,  and  the  decemviral  power  abobsbcd, 
about  449  yean  before  CbritL     JUa,  S,  c.  44, 
kc.—Jw.  10,  V.  294. 
Virginius,  the  father  of  Virgiaia.   made 

tribune  of  Ibe  people.     [Fsrf.    VirgiBsa.j 

A  tribune  of  tbe  people  who  aemsed  Q  Ccm 
the  son  of  Ciocinnatus.  He  iscreascd  tbr  nnm- 
ber  of  the  tribunes  to  teo,  and  disiiagaifhed 
himself  by  bis  seditiont  against  the  patriciau. 
—Another  tribune  in  the  age  of  Camillus, 
fined  for  his  opposition  to  a  law  wfaicfa  proposed 

going  to  Veii. An  augur  who  died  of  &e 

plague.— Caius,  a  pnctor  of  Sicily,  who  op- 
posed tbe  entrance  of  Cicero  lata  hi»  province, 
though  unUei  many  obligatioat  to  the  oratsr. 
Some  read  Virgiliut.— -A  tribaae  who  en- 
couraged Cinna  to  criminate  Sjlla.  One  ot 
the  genei^t  of  Nero  in  Gcrmaaj.  fie  asadc 
war  against  Vindez,  and  eoo^aemd  him  He 
viras  trtated  with  great  eoldacat  by  Galba, 
whose  interest  he  had  tappwted  wilb  ao  macb 
success.  He  refused  all  daogetoaa  ttalions, 
and  though  twice  offered  the  imperial  poiple, 
he  rejected  it  with  disdain  PIsrt. A  Bo- 
man,  orator  and  rhetorician. 

ViriItbvs,  a  mean  shepherd  of  Laataaia, 
who  gradualhr  rote  to  power,  aod  by  fhnt  bead- 
ing a  gang  oi  robben,  saw  bimtelf  at  laat  fol- 
lowed by  a  nnmerout  army.  He  asade  war 
against  the  fiomans  with  aacomnBoa  saceeti, 
and  for  14  yean  enjoyed  tbe  eaTied  title  of 
protector  of  public  liberty  in  the  pnvbKca  of 
Spain.  Many  generalt  were 
Pompey  himself  was  ashamed  to 
beaten.  Cspio  was  at  latt  cent 
But  hit  detpair  of  conquering  btm  by  Arte  of 
arms,  obliged  him  to  have  recaarM  lo  j 
and  be  had  tbe  roeannem  lo  bribe  the 
of  Viriothus  to  murder  their  master,  E.  C.  4!i>. 
Flor  2,  c.  17.-- Fol.  Jtfaa.  ^,  c.  4.— .XiaL  6i 
and  64. 

ViRiDOMAant,  a  young  maa  of  great 
among  the  .£dui.    Cetar   greatty 
him,  but  he  fought  at  latt  agaiatt  tbel 
Ctes.  BtU,  G.  7,  e.  39,  kc 

ViniFLACA,  a  godden  amwig  tbe 
who  pretided  over  the  peace  of  faaaiiea,  wbeace 
her  name,   [vtram  p/aMre.]    If  aay  qaand 
happened  between  a  man  and  hit  wife,  they 
generally  repaired  to  the  teoipie  of  tbe  ^oddets, 
which  was  ere«!ted  on  the  Palatine  moaDt;  aad 
bark  reconciled.     VoL  Matt,  S,  c.  1« 
VfRRo,  a  fictiliom  name  introdaced  ia  Ja- 
Tenal*s  6  Sat. 
ViRTVs.    All    Tirtnca   wtra 
long  tbe  Romano.    Mareella 
temples,  one  to  Viitae  and  the  other  ta  Hoaaar. 
They  were  built  in  mch  a  manner,  tbat  to  aee 
tbe  temple,  of  Honour  it  i#it  neoetaaiy  to  past 


lb  Ibe  camp  vrith^e  bbiody  knife  ia  hii  hand.  I  thioogh  that  of  Virtae;  a  happy 
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«  natSoB  flree  wad  independent.  The  principal 
tirtaes  were  distiogdibed,  eedi  by  their  attire. 
Prucleoce  wea  iuiown  by  her  rule  and  her  point- 
ing to  a  globe  at  her  feet;  Temperance  had  a 
bridle;  Jattiee  held  an  eqnal  balance;  and  For^ 
litade  leant  againit  her  sword;  Honetty  was 
clad  in  a  transparent  vest;  Modesty  appeared 
veiled;  Clemency  wore  an  olive  branch,  and 
Devotion  threw  incense  upon  an  altar;  Tran- 
quillity was  seen  to  lean  on  a  eolomn;  Health 
was  known  by  her  serpent.  Liberty  by  her  cap, 
and  Gayety  ^  her  myrtle.  Ck.  ie  A".  />.  2, 
C.  t$,^Plma,  Ml  rnnph.  ftroL—Uv,  29,  c.  11. 
—Pa/.  Max.  I,  c  l.--^iig.  di  Civ.  D  4,  c.  SO. 
VisikGis,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called 
(he  We$eT\  and  fhlling  into  the  German  ocean. 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  there 
by  the  Germans.  VeU,  2,  c.  106.— Todf.  Jin, 
1,  c.  10, 1  2,  c.  9. 

TiscnLLA,  now  fftltx,  a  town  of  Noricum, 
between  the  Ens  and  Mure.    Cte.  Am.  II. 

VisBLUA  LBX,  was  made  by  Visellius  Varro, 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C  776,  to  restrain  the  in- 
troductioD  of  improper  persons  into  the  offices 
of  the  state. 

L.  VisBLLirs  Varro,  a  lientenant  in  Ger- 
many under  Tiberius.  Tadi.  Jn.  S,  c.  41, 1, 
4,  c  17. 

VisBLLus,  a  man  whose  father-in-law,  the 
comnientators  of  Horace  believe  to  have  been 
afflicted  with  a  hernia,  on{their  observations  on 
this  verse,  (I  Sat.  1,  ▼.  105.)  £il  tnier  Tonotm 
futiUoffi,  soeemm^iis  Vtselii. 

Vistula,  a  river  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany. 

ViTBLUA,  a  Roman  colony  on  the  borders 
oftheyCqul.    Uo  6,  c.  29. 

ViTBLLius  AiTLua,  8  Romau  raised  by  his 
vices  to  the  throne.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome, 
and  as  such  he  gained  an  easy  admission  to  the 

Ealace  of  the  emperors.  The  greatest  part  of 
is  youth  was  spent  at  Caprese,  whei*e  bis  wil- 
lingness and  compliance  to  gratify  the  most 
▼icious  propensities  of  Tiberius,  raised  his  fa- 
ther to  the  dignity  of  consul  and  governor  of 
Syria.  The  applause  he  gained  in  this  school 
of  debottcheiy,  was  too  great  and  flattering  to 
induce  Vitellius  to  alter  his  conduct,  and  no 
longer  to  be  one  of  the  Totaries  of  Vice.  Cali- 
gula  was  pleased  with  his  skill  in  driving  a 
chariot.  Claudint  loTcd  him  because  he  was  a 
great  gamester,  and  he  recommended  himself 
to  the  favours  of  Nero  by  wishing  him  to  sing 
publicly  in  the  crowded  theatre.  With  such 
an  insinoating  disposition,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
lered  that  Vitellius  became  so  greet.  He  did 
lot  fall  vrith  his  patrons,  like  the  other  favour- 
ites, but  the  deatti  of  an  emperor  seemed  to 
•aise  him  to  greater  honours,  and  to  procure 
lim  fresh  applause.  He  passed  through  all  the 
>ffices  of  the  state  and  gained  the  soldiery  by 
lonations  and  liberal  promises.  He  was  at  the 
lead  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Germany  when 
>tho  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  the  ezalta- 
loD  of  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard -in  the 
amp,  than  he  was  likewise  Invested  with  the 
»Drple  by  his  soldiers.  He  accepted  with  plea- 
ore  the  dangerous  office,  and  instantly  march- 


ed against  Otho.    Three  battles  were  foogM 
and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.    A  fourth', 
however,  in  the  plains  between  Mantua  and 
Gremuna  left  him  master  of  the  field  and  of 
the  Roman  empire.     He  feasi»d  his  eyes  ia 
viewing  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the  ground 
covered  with  bluod,  and  regardless  of  the  iv- 
salttbrity  of  the  air,  proceeding  from  so  many 
carcaases,  he  told  his  attendants  that  the  smell 
of  a  dead  enemy  was  always  sweet.    His  first 
care  was  not  like  that  of  a  true  conqueror,  to 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  conquered,  or 
patronise  the  friends  of  the  dead,  but  it  was  to 
insult  their  misfortunes,  and  to  intoxicate  him* 
self  with  the  companions  of  his  debaucheiy  in 
the  field  of  haRle-    Each  successive  day  ex* 
hibited  a  scene  of  greater  extravagance.    Vi- 
tellius feasted  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  such 
was  his  excess,  that  he  oAen  made  himself 
vomit  to  begin  bis  repast  afresh,  and  to  gratify 
his  palate  with  more  luxury.     Hh  food  was  c^ 
the  most  rare  and  exquisite  nature,  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  watera 
of  the  Carpathian  sea,  were  diligently  searched 
to  supply  the  table  of  the  emperor     The  most 
celebrated  of  his  feasts  was  that  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  his  brother  Lucius.    The  table, 
among  other  meats,  was  covered    with  twe 
thousand  different  dishes  of  fish,   and  seven 
thousand  of  fowls,  and  so  expensive  was  he  in 
every  thing  that  above  seven  millions  steriing 
were  spent  in  maintaining  bistable  in  the  space 
of  four  months,  and  Joseph^s  has  properiy  ob- 
served, that  if  Vitellius  had  reigned  long,  the 
great  opulence  of  alt  the  Roman  empire  would 
have  been  found  insufficient  to  delVay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  banquets.    This  extravagance, 
which  delighted  the  favourites,  soon  raised  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  Vespasian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minister 
Primus  was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial  glutton. 
Vitellius  concealed  himself  under  the  bed  of 
the  porter  of  his  palace,  but  this  obscure  retreat 
betrayed  him,  he  was  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets,  his  hands  ifrere  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  a  drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin 
to  make  him  lift  his  head.     After  suffering  the 
greatest  insults  from  the  populace,  he  was  at 
last  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  put 
to  death  with  repeated  blows.     His  head  was 
cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  mutilated 
body  draggeil  with  a  hook,  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  A.  D.  69,  after  a  rrign  of  one  year, 
except   12  days.    Suel— Tool.    Hist.    2  — 

Euirop. — tHo — PItU. Lucius,  the  father  of 

the  emperor,  obtained  great  honours  by  his 
flattery  to  the  emperors.  He  was  made  got^ 
emor  of  Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province  he 
obliged  the  Parthiaos  to  sue  for  peace.  His 
adulation  to  Messalina  is  well  known,  and  he 
obtained  as  a  particular  favour  the  honourable 
office  of  pulling  ofi*  the  shoes  of  the  empress,  &c. 

Snet.  frc. A  brother  of  the  emperor,  who 

enjoyed  his  favours' by  encouraging  his  gluttony, 

&€. Pnblius,nn  nnele  of  the  emperor  of  that 

name.  He  was  accused  under  Nero  of  at- 
tempts to  bribe  the  people  with  money  from  the 
treasury  against  the  emperor.  He  killed  him- 
self before  his  trial. One  of  the  flatteren 

S  D 
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of  TibeiiM.— *-Aii  oflieer  of  die  preistitat  os- 
der  Otho. A  mmi  of  the  eoperor  Vitellios 

Kt  to  deaHi  l»y  one  of  his  fatber's  friendB. 
me  of  the  family  of  die  ViteHii 
widi  die  Aqailift  aod  other  illoftriout  Romaiu 
torettote  Tarquio  to  his  throne.  Their  ooo- 
ipiracy  was  diseovefed  by  the  coosiiliy  and  they 
were  severely  ptuusbed.     PImL  fce. 

ViTBaBUM,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  where  Fa- 
nun  VoltiimoB  Mood.  It  is  not  meotiooed  hy 
claatkal  writers.  Idv,  4,  c.  S3  ana  61.  I.  5. 
e.  n. 

VrriA,  a  notber  pat  to  deadi  by  Tiberias, 
for  weeping  at  die  deadi  of  her  son,  &c.  To- 
eU,  diiMi.  7,  c.  10. 

VlTaicDS  a  saname  of  Mars.     Ovid* 

M.  VrrBimus  Poluo,  a  celebrated  ar- 
chitect in  die  age  of  Aognstos,  bom  at  Formise. 
He  is  known  only  by  bis  writings,  and  nothing 
is  recorded  in  history  of  his  life  or  private  cha- 
racter, lie  wrote  a  treatise  on  bis  profession, 
wbich  be  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  it  is  die 
only  book  on  architecture  now  eitant  written 
by  the  ancients,  in  diis  work  he  plainly  shows 
that  be  was  master  of  his  profession,  aod  that  he 
1  bodi  genius  and  abilities.    Tba  best 


edition  of  Vitmrins  is  diat  of  De  Laet,  Amst 
1649. 

ViTtfLA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  festivals  and  rejoicings.  Macrob . 
S,  c.  2. 

ViTVLAMA  TiA,  •  road  in  die  country  of  Ar^ 
pinum.     Cie.  Q^fre.  3.  ep.  1. 

Ulpia  Tbajana,  a  Roman  colony  planted 
in  SarmaUa  by  Trajan. 

Ulpianus  DoMiTius,  a  lawyer  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  of  whom  be  became  the 
secretaiy  and  principsJ  minister.  He  raised  a 
persecution  aj^nst  the  Christians,  and  was  at 
last  murdered  by  the  pretoriao  guards,  of  wbich 
be  had  the  command,  A.  D.  226.  There  are 
tome  fragments  or  bis  compositions  on  civil 
law  sdll  extant.  The  Greek  commentaries  of 
Ulpian  on  Demosthenes,  were  printed  in  fol. 

1627,  iptu/  JiUium Marcellui,  an  officer  in 

the  age  of  Commodus. Jul  i anus,  a  man 

sent  to  oppose  Heliogabalus,  &c. 

VhiiBRMt  a  small  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
river  Astura,  where  Augustus  was  educated.  Juv, 
10,  v.  102.— Hdrol.  1,  ep.  11. 

Ultssbs,  a  king  of  die  islands  of  Ithaca  and 
Dulicbium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  Laertes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Sisyphus.  [  Fid.  Sisyphus  and 
Anddea.]  He  became,  like  die  other  princes 
of  Greece,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen;  but  as 
he  despaired  of  success  in  bis  applications,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  bis  competitors,  be 
solicited  the  band  of  Penelope,  die  daughter  of 
Icarius.  Tyadarus,  the  fadier  of  Helen,  favour- 
ed die  addresses  of  Ulysses,  as  by  him  be  was 
directed  to  choose  one  of  his  daughter's  suitors 
without  oJending  the  others,  and  to  bind  them 
all  by  a  solemn  oadi,  that  tbey  would  unite  to- 
gether in  protecting  Helen  if  any  violence  was 
ever  offered  to  her  person.  Ulysses  had  no  soon- 
er obtained  the  band  of  Penelope,  than  he  re- 
turned to' Ithaca,  when  bis  father  resigned  him 
tbe  crown,  and  retired  to  peace  and  rural  soli- 
ttf4e.    Tbe  rape  of  Helen,  howeTer,  by  Paris, 


did  not  long  permit  hia  tarOBaoiia  kit  king- 
dom, and  as  he  was  boand  to  defesid  her  against 
every  intmder,  be  was  swnmoBed  to  tlie  vsi 
with  the  odier  princes  of  Greece.  Prelendieg 
to  be  insane,  not  to  leave  his  l»eh>ved  Penelope, 
he  yoked  a  horse  and  a  ball  toother,  aad 
plouabed  die  sea  shore,  where  he  aowed  salt  in- 
stead of  com.  This  dissimalatioii  was  sooa 
discovered,  and  Palamedes,  bj  placing  befiwe 
die  plough  of  Ulysses,  his  inlaat  soa  Teksn- 
ebus,  convinced  the  world,  that  the  father  was 
not  mad,  who  had  tbe  pnnridenee  Id  tan  aw^ 
tbe  plough  from  tbe  furrow,  not  to  hart  his  ehiU. 
Ulysses  was  dierefore  obliged  to  go  to  the  war, 
but  he  did  not  forget  him  who  ^d  diaoovcrsd 
his  pretended  insanity.  [Fid,  PalaiBedes.] 
During  tbe  Trojan  war,  the  king  of  flhaee  was 
courted  for  his  superior  prodeoce  aad  sagely. 
By  his  means  Adiilles  was  discovered  aaMag 
the  daughters  of  Lyeomedes,  fcing  of  Scions, 
[Vii,  Achilles,]  aad  Fbiloctetes  was  iadaced 
to  abandon  Lemnos,  and  to  fight  the  Trojans 
widi  die  arrows  of  Hercalee.  [FUL  FU- 
loctetes.]  He  was  not  less  distiagaished  fiv 
his  activity  and  valour.  With  the  aessifanee 
of  Diomedes  he  murdered  Rhesas,  aad  slaugh- 
tered the  sleeping  Tbracians  in  the  oidst  of 
dieir  camp.  ^Fid.  Rhesus  and  Doha  J  aad  he 
introduced  himself  into  the  city  of  ftram,  and 
carried  away  die  Palladim  of  the  Trojana. 
[VUL  Palladium.]  For  these eiainealaerTiees 
he  was  universally  applauded  by  the  GredEs. 
and  he  was  rewarded  widi  the  ar«a  of  Achilles, 
which  Ajax  bad  disputed  arith  him.  Aflcr  the 
[Trojan  war  Ulysses  embarked  oo  board  his 
ships,  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  waa  ezpo»d 
to  a  number  of  misfortunes  belbre  he  raacbtd 
his  native  country.  He  was  thrown  by  the 
winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  riaicd  the 
country  of  the  Lotophagi,  and  c^the  Cycbps  ia 
Sicily.  Polyphemus,  who  was  the  kiag  of  the 
Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  his  coa^aaiQai, 
five  of  whom  he  devoured,  [  Ftd.  PotypheaiBs,] 
but  the  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxicated  hin  aasl 
put  out  bis  eye,  and  at  last  escaped  Iraas  the 
dangerous  eave  where  he  waa  confined,  by  tyta; 
himself  under  tbe  belly  of  the  sheep  of  die 
Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture.  In  .£olia  he  net 
widi  a  friendly  reception,  and  iEolos  gave  him, 
confined  in  bags,  all  the  winds  which  eoald  tb- 
struct  his  return  to  Ithaca,  but  the  cnrioai^  of 
his  companions  to  know  what  tbe  bags  coalaaad, 
proved  nearly  fatal.  Tbe  winds  nished  with 
impetoousity,  and  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed, 
except  the  ship  wbich  carried  Ulysses.  FVom 
thence  he  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
LsBstrigones,  and  of  the  island  £ea,  where  the 
magician  Circe  changed  all  his  coBi|>aaioos  into 
pigs  for  their  voluptuousness.  He  escaped  their 
fate  by  means  of  an  herb  which  he  had  reeciied 
from  Mercury,  and  after  he  had  olUiged  the 
magician  by  force  of  arms  to  restore  his  caoi- 
panions  to  their  original  shape^  he  yielded  to 
her  charms,  and  made  her  mother  of  Telegonas. 
He  visited  the  infernal  regions,  and  eooralted 
Tiresius  how  to  regain  his  countiy  in  lafe^;  and 
after  he  bad  received  every  necessary  iaiosaia^ 
tion,  he  returned  on  earth.  He  paaaed  alsag 
tbe  coasts  of  the  Sirens  nnhort,  by  the   ~ 
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of  Ciree,  [VU.  Sirenei.]  and  escaped  die 
whirlpools  and  shoals  of  Scylla  and  Carjbdis. 
On  Che  coasts  of  Sicily  his  coffl|»anioas  stole  and 
killed  some  oxen  that  were  sacred  to  Apollo, 
for  irhicfa  the  god  destroyed  the  ships,  and  all 
were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  who  sared  him- 
self on  a  plaok,  and  swam  to  the  island  of 
Calypso  ID  Ogygia.  There,  for  sCTen  years, 
he  forgot  Ithaca,  in  the  arms  of  the  goddess,  by 
whom  be  had  two  children.  The  gods  at  last 
interfered,  and  Calypso,  by  order  of  Mercary, 
lufiered  him  to  depart  after  she  had  famished 
him  with  a  ship,  and  e?ery  thing  requisite  for 
the  Toyage.  He  had  almost  reached  the  island 
of  Corcyra,  when  Neptane,  still  mindful  that 
his  SOD  Polyphemus  had  been  robbed  of  bis 
tight  by  the  perfidy  of  Ulysses,  raised  a  storm 
and  sunk  his  ship.  Ulysses  swam  with  diffi- 
'  cutty  to  the  island  of  the  Phsiacians,  where  the 
kindness  of  Nausica,  and  the  humanity  of  her 
father,  king  Alcinous,  entertained  him  for  a 
while.  He  related  the  series  of  his  misfortunes 
to  the  monarch,  and  at  last,  by  his  benevolence, 
he  was  conducted  in  a  ship  to  Ithaca.  The 
Phseacians  laid  him  on  the  sea  shore  as  he  was 
asleep,  and  Ulysses  found  himself  safely  restore 
ed  to  his  country,  after  a  long  absence  of  20 
years.  He  was  well  informed  that  his  palace 
was  besieged  by  a  number  of  suitors,  who  con- 
tinually disturbed  the  peace  of  Penelope,  and 
therefore  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  by 
the  advice  of  Minerva,  and  made  himself 
known  to  his  son,  and  his  faithful  shepherd 
Eumsens.  With  them  he  took  measures  to  re- 
establish himself  on  his  throife,  he  went  to  the 
palace,  and  was  personally  convinced  of  the 
virtues  and  of  the  fidelity  of  Penelope.  Before 
his  arrival  was  publicly  lEnown,  all  the  impor- 
tuning suitors  were  put  to  deaths  and  Ulysses 
restored  to  the  peace  and  bosom  of  his  family. 
[Fid.  Laertes,  Penelope,  Telemachns,  Eomae- 
us.]  He  lived  about  sixteen  years  after  his 
return,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  son  Tele- 
gonus,  who  had  landed  in  Ithaca,  with  the  hopes 
of  making  himself  known  to  his  father.  This 
nnfortunate  event  had  been  foretold  to  him  by 
Tiresias,  who  assured  )^im  that  he  should  die  by 
the  violence  of  something  that  was  to  issue  from 
the  bosom  of  the  sea.  [  Vid,  Telrgonus.] .  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Ulysses  went  to  con- 
ralt  the  oracle  of  Apollo  after  his  return  to 
Ithaca,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to  seduce 
£rippe,the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Epirus,  who 
had  treated  him  with  great  kindness.  Erippe 
had  a  son  by  him  whom  she  called  Enryalus. 
When  come  to  years  of  puberty,  Euryalus  was 
sent  to  Ithaca  by  his  mother,  but  Penelope  no 
sooner  knew  who  he  was  than  she  resolved  to 
destroy  him.  Therefore  when  Ulysses  returned, 
he  put  to  immediate  death  his  unknown  son,  on 
the  crimination  of  Penelope  his  wife,  who  ac- 
cused hin  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The 
adventures  of  Ulysses  on  his  return  to  Ithaca 
from  the  Trojan  war,  are  the  subject  of  Homer^s 
Odyssey.  Homer.  II  if  Od.--Fify.  JEn.  2,  S, 
&c — Didys.  Cra,  1,  &c — Ovid,  Met   IS.— 

Heroid,  l.^Hifgin.  fab.  201,  &c J3poUod, 

8,  c.  10.— Pons.  1,  c.  n  and  22, 1.  S,  c    12,  I. 
^,  c.  4.— «£Han.  F.  H.  IS,  c.   12.-~Aorol.  8, 


Od.  29,  T.  8.— PoHAai.  Erct.  8.— /Hut.— P^. 
85— TVefz.  od.  Lye. 

Ultssbum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  west  of 
Pachinus.  *" 

Umber,  a  lake  of  Umbria  near  the  Tiber. 
Propert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  124. 

Umbra  Pompbia,  a  portico  of  Pompey  at 
Rome.    Aforl.  6,  ep.  10. 

UttBRiA,  a  country  of  Italy,  separated  from 
Etruria,  by  the  Tiber,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Adriatic  sea,  east  by  Picenum,  and  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  and  south  by  the  rivet 
Nar.  Some  derive  the  word  Umbria  ah  im- 
brihut,  the  frequent  showers  that  'were  sap- 
posed  to  fall  there,  or  from  the  shadow  ^ttm^re) 
of  the  Apennines  which  hnng  over  it.  Umbria 
had  many  cities  of  note.  The  Umbrians  op- 
posed the  Romans  in  the  infancy  of  their  em- 
pire, but  afterwards  they  became  their  allies, 
about  the  year  U.  C.  484.  Cali4.-40,  v.  11. 
-^Strab  6.— PKn.  8,  c.  12— Dionw.  Hal, 

Umbrioius,  a  soothsayer,  who  foretold  ap- 
proaching calamities  to  Oalba.  Jw*  8,  v.  21. 
-^TaeiL  H.  1,  c.  27. 

Umbro,  a  navigable  river  of  Italy.    Plin. 

8,  c    6. A  general  who  assisted  Tnmns 

against  iEneas,  and  was  killed  during  the  war. 
He  could  assuage  the  fury  of  serpents  by  his 
songs,  and  counteract  the  poisonous  effects  of 
their  bites.  Virg.  JEn.  1^  ▼.  762, 1.  10,  t. 
544. 

Unca,  a  surname  of  Minerva  among  the 
Plioenicians  and  Tbebans. 

UKCHiE,  a  Town  of  Mesopotamia. 

UndbcemvIri,  magistrates  at  Athens,  to 
whom  such  a^  were  publicly  condemned  were 
delivered  to  be  executed.     C.  A*ep.  in  Phoe, 

Unelli,  a  people  of  Cotantin  in  Gaul,  con- 
quered by  Caesar.     Cttt.  BeU.  G.  2,  c.  84.      *  *" 

Unigxna,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  sprung  ' 
of  Jupiter  alone. 

Unxia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  derived  from 
ung-ere,  to  anoint,  because  it  was  nsual  among 
the  Romans  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  thres- 
hold of  her  husband,  and  from  the  neeessaiy 
ceremony  wives  were  called  Unxorrs,  and  af- 
terwards Uxores,  from  Unxia,  who  presided 
over  them.    Jh^ob.  8. 

VocBTins,  part  of  mount  Jura.  TViett.  H. 
1,  c.  68. 

VdGOKiA  LEX,  de  tcslomcnlts,  by  Q.  Voconiut 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  enacted,  that 
no  woman  should  be  left  heiress  to  an  estate, 
and  that  no  rich  person  should  leave  by  his 
will  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune 
to  a  woman.  This  step  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  decay  of  the  noblest  and  roost  illustrious 
of  the  families  of  Rome.  This  law  was  abro- 
gated by  Augustus. 

VocoKii  FORUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  between 
Antibes  and  Marseilles.     Cic.  10, /am.  17. 

VSconIus  Victor,  h  Latin  poet,  &c.    Jlfiii^ 

tial.  7,  ep.  28. Saxa,  a  tribune  who  made 

a  law. An  officer  of  Lucnllos  in  Asia. 

VocoNTiA,  now  Taiio.    SU.  S;  v.  167. 

VdoEsirs,  now  Vmige,  a  mountain  of  Belgie 
Gaul,  which  separates  the  Sequani  from  the 
Lingones.  ^Luean.  1,  v.  397.— C<es.  O.  4,  e, 
10. 
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VoLJB,  •  city  ottlie'iBqni.    Im,  4, «.  49< 
YoLkQvnvi,  a  loldier  «bo  awmiatM  oi 
oTbi^  i^icen,  Iw.     7aeil.  H.  2,  c  76. 
YoLANA,  a  toiro  of  tbe  Samutiet. 
VoLaMDVM,  a  fortifieil  place  of  Ameaia. 
VoLATBRAA,  ao  aacicot  towD  of  Etmria, 
famous  for  hoi  baths.    Peneat  the  tatiritt  was 
bom  there.     Lie.  10,  c.    U.^-^ikrab.  6.— 
de.  IS,  fam.  4. 

VoLCiE,  or  Vmo«,  a  people  of  Qaid,  be- 
twreen  the  Oanmoe  aad  the  Bhoae.    Un,  21, 
C.  26 — MeU,  2,  c.  6. 
VoLci,  ao  iiilaod  town  of   Lveania,  now 

imma,    Un.  21,  c.  16. ^Atowo  of  Etroria 

Piin  S,  C.6. 

VoLooiNw,  a  name  comaion  to  many  of  tbe 
kingt  of  Parthia,  who  made  mr  againit  the 
ftuoian  enperort.     Toeil.  12,  Jhun,  14. 

VoLftCBua,  a  Lathi  chief  who  diieoTcred 
Niiut  and  Euiyalus  as  they  retanied  from  the 
Rutulian  camp  loaded  with  spoils.  He  killed 
Eoryalos,  and  was  bimielf  loimediately  stab- 
bed by  Nisos  Kiry.  Mn.  9,  t  S70  and  442. 
VoLsci,  or  VoLci.  a  people  of  Latium,  whose 
terrttorirs  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  tbe 
Tyrrbene  sea,  north  by  the  countiy  of  tbe| 
Heinici  and  Marsi,  west  by  the  Latins  and 
Rutaliaus,  and  east  by  Campania.  1  btir  chief 
cities  were  Aniiom,  Circeaf  Anxur,  Corioli, 
Plregellae,  Arpioiim,  &c.  Aocuskiug  of  Kome 
ma  le  war  against  them,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
republic  they  became  formidable  enemies,  till  I 
they  were  at  last  conquered  with  the  rest  ofi 
tbe  Utins.  Lia.  S  and  4.— Ftif.  G.  2,  v.  168. 
JEn.  9,  f .  606,  I,  1 1,  f.  646,  6^.— Alnil.  6.-> 
MtUy  2,  c  4  and  6. 

VoLsnmm,  a  town  of  Etmria  in  Italy,  de- 
itro>ed,  according  to  Pliny  2.  c.  63,  try  Are 
ftom  beaten.  The  inhabitants  numbered  the 
years  by  fixing  nails  in  the  temple  of  Nortia, 
a  Tuscan  goddess.  Xtiv.  6,  c.  91, 1,  1,  c  9«— 
im,  3,  r.  191.— Tactf.  wShiis.  4.— Oncl. 
VoLTiNiA,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes. 
VoLUBiLis,  a  town  of  Africa,  supposed  Fcf , 
the  capital  of  Morocco.    P/m.  6,  c.  1. 

VoLDMNJB  FAMim,  a  temple  in  Etroria, 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Volumna,  who  presided 
over  tbe  will  and  over  complaisance,  where  the 
states  of  tbe  country  used  to  assemble.  Viterbo 
now  stands  on  the  spot  Lw.  4,  c.  23, 1.  6.  c. 
n.  I.  6,  c.  2 

VoLVMMiA,  the  wiib  of  Coiiolamia.  Uv.  2, 
c.  40  —The  Aree4-  woman  of  Yolamiuas  £n- 
trapelns.     Ctc.  PkA.  2,  c.  94. 

VoLimNus  and  Volumva,  two  deities  wbo 
presided  over  tbe  will.  They  were  chiefly 
invoked  at  marriage,  to  preserve  concord  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife.  They  were  par* 
ticularly  worshipped  by  tbe  Etrurians.  lir.  4, 
c.  61. 

T.  VoLumnvs,  a  Koman  famoos  for  his 
flrieodship  towards  M.  Lotullus,  whom  M. 
Antony  had  pot  to  death.  His  great  lamenta- 
tions were  tbe  cause  that  be  was  dragged  to 
tbe  triumvir,  of  whom  be  demanded  to  be  con- 
ducted to  tbe  body  of  bis  friend,  and  there  to 
be  put  to  death.  His  requciit  was  easily  grant- 
ed, lie.  124,  c.  20.—*^  mimic  whom  Bru- 
tus put  to  death.-— *Ab  EtniriaD  who  wme 


it  hii  awa  ^    , 

consul  who  defeated  tbe    SaayMtca  and  the 

Etruriaas,  lu.    Urn-  9 A  firieBd  of  If. 

Bnuis.  He  was  preserved  wbea  tbal  pttk 
republican  kiUed  himself,  and  be  snole  an  ac- 
count of  bis  death  and  of  hia  actrnm,  from 

which  Plutarch  selected  sooie  rcaaariDL A 

prefect  of  Syria,  B.  C.  11 . ^A  Romaahaig|it 

pot  to  death  by  Catiline. 

VoLDFTAS  and  Volupia,  the  8i»dde»  tf 
sensual  pleasures,  worshipped  at  HuiBe  wbcie 
she  had  a  temple.  She  was  represented  w  i 
young  and  beantifol  womaa,  well  drened,  sed 
eleganUy  adorned,  seated  on  a  throne,  ani 
having  virtue  under  her  feet.  Cic  de  ^V.  a 
2,  c.  23.— Jlfacroft.  1,  c.  10.— Afg.  de  Oiv DL 
4,  c.  8. 

C.  VoLiraiiivs,  a  military  tiibane  ia  C«ni% 
army,  &c.     C^,  BeU.  G.  3. 

VoLUsiANvs,  a  Roman  taken  aa  eoUciSBe  m 
tbe  imperial  tbroae,  by  hia  Ihther  Gallaa.  He 
was  killed  by  his  soldiers. 

VSlvsios,  a  poet  of  Palavia  who  wioie,  Uht 
Eonius,  the  annals  uf  Rome  in  vene.    Sesesa, 

ep.   93— CaHitf.  96,  v.  7. SatmniaBs,  a 

governor  of  Rome,  wbo  died  in  the  93d  year 
of  his  age,  bek>ved  and  respected,  uader  Nero. 

Tocil.  ^nn,    13. Cains,  a  soldier  ai  the 

siege  of  Cremona,  kc  —One  ef  htn>H  efli- 
cerh      TVietLdfihin.  16,  c.  61. 

VoLirsus,  a  fiiead  of  Tonaa.  ?vf .  Aa. 
11,  V  463. 

VoLux,  a  son  of  Bocchui,  srhsm  the  Rnmsai 
defeated.  SyUa  suspected  hia  fideKi^,  fcc 
Haliyd.    jr«f .  106 

VoMANDs,  a  river  of  Piceanm  in  Italy.  iVa. 
3,c    13 — St/.  H.  8,  V.  438 

VoiroMU,  a  king  of  Parthia  ezpcBed  by  hii 
subjects,  and  afterwards  placed  oe'lhe  thrsDc  tf 
Armenia.  Toril.  Jlnm.  12,  c.  1  i  AneChat 
king  of  Armenia.— A  aian  made  ki^g  sf  ftr- 
thia  by  Augustus. 

Vopiscns,  a  aative  of  Syraense,  SOS,  A  D. 
wbo  wrote  tbe  life  of  Aureliaa,  Tacitas,  Florid 
nos,  Probus,  Firmus,  Cans,  Ilc.  He  m  one  of 
the  six  authors  who  are  called  HuUiru  Awgm 
Ut  tenpiomy  but  be  excels  all  othcn  ia  dbe  da- 
gance  of  bis  s^le,  and  the  nBaaner  in  whkih  ha 
relates  tbe  various  actions  of  die  empenn^  He 
is  not  however  without  his  faults,  nad  ive  look 
in  vain  for  the  purity  or  perspicaity  of  tte  en- 
ters of  tbe  Augustan  age. 

V8 RAMUS,  a  freed  man  of  Q.  Laetatiet  Cala- 
Itts,  ftmous  for  his  robberies  as  well  aa  his  can- 
ning, (kc.  tforal.  1,  8a(.  8,  t.  S9. 
Voniinrs  Mowtanvs,  a  nwa  of 
nisbed  to  one  of  the  Baleares  far  Ua 
reflections  upon  Tiberias.  Ovid 
him  as  an  excellent  poet  TatU.  Jhm.  4,  c.  42. 
Upis,  tbe  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  anen- 
tinned  by  the  ancients,  from  which  cireamstanee 
Diana  herself  is  called  Ufk.  Ok.  4s  MA.  D. 
3,  c  23  — CdUim.  m  Dim 

UalviA,  one  of  the  Mates,  daagbler  of  Jiyi- 
ter  and  Moemosyae,  who  pr^ided  over  mtiunn 
my.  She  is  generally  called  mether-ef  linm 
by  Apollo,  and  of  the  god  Hymeamns  by  Bae- 
cbnt.  She  was  reprmenied  at  a  yoo^g  tkfpt 
dressed  ia  an  asuce  eplo««d  rahe. 
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HdiiiMi,  aMhoiaiog  a|Mw  in  ^  toOi, 

lod  having  maoy  nialheinaUcal  iostrnmentt 
Jaced  btouimJ.  Uuiud.  Tktitg.  11  .^^^JipoUod. 
I,  c.  i^Hygki.  fftb  J61.— — ->A  tursaaie  of 
i^eous,  the  taaic  &■  Ceiesfia/.  She  wm  suppot- 
^,  In  that  ebaraeter,  to  preside  over  beaoty 
lod  generation,  and  was  called  daughter  of  Ura- 
lUfl  or  Coeins  bj  the  Light.  Her  temples  in 
ksia,  Africa,  Greece,  and  Italy  were  numerous. 
Plato  in  .S2pip_Ck.  de  MU  D.  S,  c  2S.— 
Palis.  I,  c.  U,  &c.  I.  1,  c.  26,  &c.— A  town 
•f  Cyprus. 

LrInu,  or  Uru,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

UramopSlis,  a  town  at  the  top  of  Atbos. 

UaiNus,  or  Ouramus,  a  deity,  the  same  as 
!^  eel  us,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  Hr 
najTied  I'itbea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  be  bad 
3euii,  Creus,  Hj-perion,  Maemosyne,  Cottus, 
?U(ebe»  Briareus,  Tbeiis,  Saturn,  Giges,  called 
jom  tbeir  mother  Titans.  Uls  ciildren  coi«- 
;pir<;d  against  him,  because  be  confified  them 
lu  ibc.  b(>som  of  the  earth,  and  his  son  Saturn 
nutoaied  bim,  and  diove  him  from  hi\throne 

l.RBA,  nuw  0/6e,  a  town  of  the  Uelvetii,  on 
&  Ktsvv  vif  the  same  name. 

L  RBicuA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Ukbicus,  an  actor  at  Home,  in  DomitiHo's 
reigii  •    Jwv  6. 

Ckbinum,  now  Dfitno,  a  town  of  Umbria 
P/tn.  S,  c.  14. 

Uroo,  now  Oorgona^  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Pisa,  ib  miles  west  of  Leghorn,  famous  for  an- 
chovies.   FUn-  3,  c  6. 

Uria,  a  town  of  Calabria,  bnilt  by  a  Cretan 
solooy,  and  called  also  Hyria.  PUn.  S,  c.  11. 
Strdt,  6. or  Apulia. 

Uritb*.  a  people  of  Italy     £to.  42,  e.  48. 

Ursbmtum,  a  town  of  the  finitii,  now  Orw. 
Pitti.  3,  c.  11. 

Ursidius,  an  adulterer.    Jue.  6,  t.  SB. 

U»CANA,  R  town  of  MacedooiR.  Uio.  43,  c 
18. 

UscBTA,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  fliil.  4f, 
89. 

USCDDAMA,  R  tOWD  of  ThlRCR.  EutfOp.  6, 
B.  8. 

Usip£tbs,  or  Uiipii,  R  people  of  GenoRny. 
Cos.  BtU,  G.  4,  c.  l.&c. 

U  STIC  A,  R  town  in  nn  islRiid  or  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  near  PRnormum.  /forol.  I,  od.  17,  r. 
11. 

Utbns,  r  river  of  GruI,  now  JWoNtone,  fRlK 
ing  into  the  AdriRtic  by  JUfenoR.  Im.  6,  e. 
35. 

UtIca,  now  Scfeer,  r  celebrRted  city  of  Afri- 
DR,  on  the  eoast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
iRme  bay  as  Carthage,  founded  by  a  TyriRn 
colony  Rbove  281  yeRrs  b^ore  CRrthRge.  It 
hRd  R  large  and  commodious  harboor,  and  it 
became  the  metropolis  of  Africa,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage  in  the  third  Punic  war, 
and  the  Romans  granted  it  all  the  lands  sitaate 
between  Hippo  and  Carthage.  It  is  celebrated 
for  (he  death  of  Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called 
Uticentiii  or  of  Utica.  Strab  17.— Luom.  6, 
V.  306.— Jiuttii.  IS,  c.  4.— Pttn.  16,  c  40.— 
Lir.  25,  c.  31.— Si/.  3,  v.  242.— l/ora|.  1,  ep. 
20,  V.  513. 

Tvlcanalu,  festivals  in  honour  ef  Tnlcan, 


htVBiffkt  to  Rome  from  Pranieste,  Rnd  obserred 

in  the  mooih  of  Augast.  The  streets  were  illu- 
minnted,  fires  kindled  eveiy  where,  and  animals 
thrown  into  the  flames,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
deity,  yano,  de  L.  t.  5.— IMofi.  Hal.  1.— 
ColwnilL  11.— Pfki.  18,  e.  13. 

VVLCANI  INSULA,  Or  VuLCANIA,  R  ORmC  giVRB 

to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  now 
called  Lipari.  Virg.  JEn.  8,  ▼.  422.  They 
received  it  because  there  were  there  subterrR- 
neous  fires,  supposed  to  be  excited  by  VnlcRD, 
the  god  of  fire. 

VuLCANius,  Tarentianns,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  three 
UiNpdians,  &c. 

VvLCANus,  a  god  of  the  ancients  who  presid- 
ed over  fire,  and  w^s  the  patron  of  all  artists 
who  worked  iron  and  metals,  lie  was  son  of 
Juno  alone,  who  in  this  wished  to  imitate  Jo- 
pi  ler,  who  had  produced  Miner vr  from  hia 
brains.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the  mother  was  so  dit- 
gttstrd  with  the  deformities  of  her  son,  that  she 
threw  him  into  the  sen,  as  soon  as  bom,  where 
he  remained  for  nine  years.  According  to -the 
mure  received  opinion,  Vulcan  was  educated  in 
hi^aveii  mth  the  rest  of  the  gods,  but  bis  father 
kicked  him  down  from  Olympus,  when  he  al^^ 
tempted  to  deliver  his  ntother,  who  had  been 
fastened  by  a  golden  chain  Ibr  her  insolence. 
He  was  nine  days  in  coming  from  henven  upon 
earth,  and  he  fell  in  the  island  of  Lemnoa, 
where,  according  to  Lucian,  the  inhabitants  see- 
ing him  in  the  air,  caught  him  in  their  arme. 
t  .e  however  broke  his  leg  by  the  fall,  aod  ever 
after  remmned  lame  of  one  foot.  He  fixed  his 
residence  in  Lemnos,  where  he  built  himself  r 
pRiRce,  Rnd  raised  forges  to  work  metals.  The 
inhRbitunts  of  the  island  becnme  sensible  of  hia 
indntiry,  nnd  were  tnught  r11  the  useful  arte 
which  ooold  civilize  theur  rode  manners,  and 
render  them  serviceable  to  the  good  of  socie^. 
The  first  work  of  Vulcan  was,  according  to  some, 
R  throne  of  gold  with  secret  springs,  which  he 
presented  to  his  mother  to  aveoce  himself  Ibr 
her  want  of  affeetion  townrds  him.  Juno  no 
sooner  wrs  seeted  on  the  throne,  than  she  found 
herself  nnable  to  move.  The  gods  attempted 
to  deliver  her  by  breaking  the  chRins  whieh  neid 
her,  bat  to  no  purpose,  and  Vulcan  alone  bed 
the  power  to  set  her  Rt  liberty  BRCchos  intoxi- 
catnl  him  and  prevRiled  open  him  to  come  to 
Olympus,  where  he  wrs  reconciled  to  his  pR> 
rents.  Vulcnn  hns  been  celebrRted  by  the  rii- 
cient  poets  for  the  ingenioos  works  end  RRtomR- 
tiCRl  figures  which  he  made,  and  many  speak  of 
two  golden  statues,  which  not  only  seemed  nni- 
meted,  but  which  wRiked  by  bis  side,  end  even 
Rssisted  him  in  the  working  of  the  metnls.  it 
is  sRid,  ihRt  Rt  the  request  of  Jupiter  he  mnde 
the  first  women  tbnt  ever  eppeared  on  earth, 
well  known  nnder  the  name  of  PandorR.  [  FuL 
PRndora.]  The  Cyclops  of  Sicily,  were  hia 
ministen  Rod  atteodants,  and  widi  him  they  fn- 
bricRted,  not  only  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter, 
but  rIso  arms  for  the  gods  and  the  most  cele- 
brated heroes.  His  fotgea  were  supposed  to  be 
under  mount  iEtoa,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  as 
well  Rs  in  erery  part  of  the  CRrth  where  there 
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The  most  koown  of  (he  woAu 
of  Vulcan  which  were  preiented  to  mortals  are 
the  arm*  of  Achilles,  tbose  of  Aoeas,  the  shield 
of  licruttles  described  by  Hesiod,  a  collar  given 
to  Uermione  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  and  a  sceptre, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  Agamemnon  king 
of  Argus  aud  Mycenc  The  collar  proved  fatal 
to  all  those  who  wore  it,  but  the  sceptre,  after 
the  death  of  Agamemnon,  was  carefully  pre- 
served at  Cheronea,  and  regarded  as  a  divinity. 
The  amours  of  Vulcan  are  not  oamerooi.  He 
demaiKled  Minerva  from  Jupiter,  who  had  pro- 
mised him  in  marriage  whatever  goddess  he 
should  choose,  and  when  she  refused  his  ad- 
dreshcs,  he  attempted  to  ofler  her  violence. 
Minerva  resititcd  with  success,  though  there  re» 
mained  on  her  body  some  marks  of  Vulcan^s 
passion,  which  she  threw  down  upon  earth 
wrupped  up  in  wool.  [Vid.  Erichsithojins.] 
Thif  disappointment  in  his  love  was  repaired  by 
Jupiter,  who  gave  him  one  of  the  Graces.  Ve- 
D04  is  uoivt  r^itlly  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Vulcan;  her  infidelity  is  well  known, 
as  well  as  Iter  amours  with  Mare,  which  were 
discovered  by  Phoebus,  and  exposed  to  the  gods 
by  her  own  husband.  [Vid.  Alectryon.]  The 
wonihip  of  Vulcan  was  well  established,  par- 
ticularly in  Rgypt,  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome.  It 
WHS  usual  in  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  to 
him  to  burn  the  whole  victim,  and  not  reserve 
part  of  it  as  in  the  immolations  to  the  rest  of 
the  gods.  A  calf  and  a  boar  pig  were  the 
principal  victims  offered.  Vulcan  was  repre- 
lented  as  covered  with  sweat,  blowing  with  his 
oervous  arm  the  fires  of  his  forges.  His  breast 
was  hairy,  and  his  forehead  was  blackened  with 
imoke.  Some  represent  him  lame  and  deform- 
ed, holding  a  hammer  raised  in  the  air,  ready 
to  strike;  while  with  the  other  hand  he  turns, 
with  pincen,  a  thunderbolt  on  his  anvil,  for 
which  an  eagle  waits  by  his  side  to  carry  it  to 
Jupiter.  He  appears  on  some  monuments  with 
a  long  beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half  naked,  and 
a  small  round  cap  on  his  head,  while  be  holds  a 
hammer  and  pincere  in  his  hand.  The  Egypt- 
ians represented  him  onder  the  figure  of  a  mon- 
key.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names  of  Mukir 
btTt  Pampkanet,  Clytoftehnet.  PtrndamaUr^  Oyl- 
lopedeSf  Chalaipoda,  kc.  all  expressive  of  his 
lameneu  aud  his  profession.  He  was  father  of 
Cupid,  by  Venus;  of  Cseculus,  Cecrops,  Cacus, 
Periphetes,  Cevcyon,  Ocrisia,  kc.  Cicero  speaks 
of  more  than  one  deity  of  the  name  of  Vulcan. 
One  he  calls  son  of  Coelos,  and  father  of  Apollo, 
by  Minerva;  the  second  he  mentions  is  son  of 
the  Nile,  and  called  Phtas  by  the  Egyptians; 
the  third  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and 
fixed  his  residence  in  Lemnos;  and  the  fourth, 
who  built  bis  forges  in  the  Lipari  islands,  was 
•on  of  Menalius.  Vulcan  seems  to  have  been 
admitted  into  heaven  more  for  ridicule  than  any 
other  purpose.  He  seems  to  be  the  great  cock- 
old  of  Olympus,  and  even  his  wife  is  represented 
ai  laogbiog  at  his  deformities,  and  mimicking 


hiilamenem  to  gain  theamOei  ofherkvca 
Htnod,  Theog,  if  m  8cuL  Hert.  140  and  320. 
--ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  fcc.— /lomer.  il  I.  v  hi, 
and  i.  16,  v.  18, 1.  11,  v.  S97,  ice— Diod.  b^ 
Pom  1,  c.  SO,  1.  S,  11.— CSc.  de  JfA  D,  S,  e. 
22 — HtrodH.  t  and  S.— Forra.  ds  L  L— 
Virg  JEn.  7,  he, 

Vuixlnus,  a  Roman  knight,  who  coas|Hred 
with  Piso  against  Nero,  &c  TadL A  se- 
nator in  the  reign  of  DiocletiaD,  who  attewpled 
to  write  an  history  of  all  sack  aa  had  reigned  si 
Rome,  either  as  lawful  sovereigns  or  by  asatpa* 
tion.  Of  his  works  nothing  is  extant  bat  as  so' 
count  of  Avidtos  Casaios,  who  revolted  ia  Ik 
east  during  the  reign  of  M.  Aareliai,  wfaiek 
some  ascribe  to  Spartianns. 

VulsInvm,  a  town  of  Etmria.  [Vid.  FoU- 
nium.] 

ViTLso,  a  Roman  consul  w1m>  invaded  A6ka 

with  Regulus. Another  consul.    He  had  Ae 

provinces  of  Asia  while  in  office,  and  I 
over  the  Galatians. 


VuLfliRA,    or    VULTURARIA, 

the  borders  of  Apulia.  Horat.  S,  od.  4,  v.  9.— 
Lwan.  9,  v.  18S. 

VuLTUREivs,  a  man  srho  conspired  igainst 
his  country  with  Catiline. 

Vdlturius,  a  surname  at  ApoBo.  [Vvi, 
Vulturnus.] 

VuLTURNiTM,  a  town  of  Campania,  aear  the 
mouth  of  the  Valtamus.  lie.  tS,  c  SO.— 
Pitn.  3,  c.  6. Also  an  asdent  name  of  Ca- 
pua.   Uv.  4,  c.  S7. 

Vulturnus,  a  river  of  Campania  rinag  ia 
the  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Tyntae 
sea,  after  passing  by  the  town  of  Capna.  Locni. 

6,  664.— nf^.  JBn.  7,  v.  129. ^The  god  of 

the  Tiber  was  also  known  by  that  name.  Vmn. 

di  L.  L.  4,  c.  6. The  wind  which  received 

the  name  of  Voltunns  when  it  blew  fian  the 
side  of  the  Vulturnus,  hiriily  ineonuanded  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannc.     Lim.  22,  c 

4S  and  46. A  somame  of  Apollo  on  aioait 

Lissns  in  Ionia,  near  Ephesaa.  The  god  re- 
ceived this  name  from  a  shepherd  who  raised 
him  a  temple  after  he  had  been  drawa  not  sf  a 
subterraneous  cavera  by  vultorei. 

VuLsiNuu,  a  town  Jt  Etmria,  where  Sejmm 
was  bom. 

UxAMA,  a  town  of  Spain  on  the  Ibeiwa.  St- 
S,  V.  384. 

UxANTis,  now  Uakmi,  an  island  en  Ike  eomt 
of  Britany. 

UxBLLODUNUM,  n  town  of  Qanl  deloided  by 
steep  rocks,  now  Pu^  i^lnUu.  C^n.  K  C.ij 
c.  33. 

UxENTVM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  UjgtKi»» 

Uxii,  monntains  of  Araienia,  wiQi  a  nniion  « 
the  same  name,  conquered  by  Alexander.  7W 
Tigris  rises  in  their  countiy.     Strmb. — Died. 

UxisAMA,  nn  island  on  the  western  ocenn. 

UzrrA,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  deetoy^ 
byCanar.    Aiit de 4^. 41, &c 
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XANTHE,  one  of  (he  Oceanides.  Heriod. 
Tfuog.  V.  S66. 

Xanthi,  a  people  of  Thrace, The  ioba- 

bitanta  of  Xantbas  in  Asia.     [  Fid.  Xanthas .] 

Xaitthia  Phocbus,  a  Roman  frbom  Horace 
addrcMCB  io  his  2  od.  4,  and  of  whom  he  speaks 
as  eoamoured  of  a  ser? ant  maid. 

XantbVca,  a  festival  obsenred  by  the  Mace- 
doniaDs  io  the  month  called  Xanthicos,  the  same 
as  April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a  lustration 
of  the  armj  with  great  solemnity.  A  bitch  was 
cot  into  two  parts,  and  one  half  of  the  body 
placed  on  one  side,  and  the  other  part  on  the 
other  side,  after  which  the  soldiers  marched  be- 
tween, and  they  imitated  a  roal  battle  by  a  sham 
engagement. 

Xakthippb,  a  daoghter  of  Doras.  [  Fid,  Xan- 
tippe.] 

Xamthippvs,  a  son  of  Melas  killed  by  Ty- 
deus.    f  Fid.  3Lantippus.] 

Xantho,  one  of  Cyreoe's  attendant  nymphs. 
Virg.  Q.  4,  T.  836. 

Kantuvs,  or  Xamthos,  a  river  ^f  Troas,  in 

'  Asia  Minor. .  It  is  the  same  as  the  Scamnhder, 

but  according  to  Homer,  it  was  called  Xantfaus 

by  the  gods  and  Scamander  by  men.  [  Vid.  Sea- 

mander.] A  river  of  Lycia,  anciently  called 

Sirbes.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  fell  inco 
the  sea,  near  Patara.     Homer.  11,  6,  v.  172.— 

Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  143.— Jtfe/a,  1,  c.  16 One 

of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  who  spoke  to  his  mas- 
ter when  chit  with  severity,  and  told  him  that 

be  mutt  soon  be  killed.  Homer,  lU  19. One 

of  the  horses  given  to  Juno  by  Neptune,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  sons  of  Leda An  historian 

of  Sardes  in  the  reign  of  Darius A  Greek 

historian  of  Lydia  who  wrote  an  account  of  his 
country,    of  which  some  fragments    remain. 

Dwn^.  Hal. A  king  of  Lesbos. A  king 

of  Boeotia,  who  made  war  against  the  Atheni- 
ans.    He  was  killed  by  the  artifice  of  Melan- 

tbus.      [Ftd.    Apaturia.] A    Greek    poet. 

JElian.  V.  H.  4,  c  26.— ;$uidas A  philoso- 
pher of  Samos,  in  whose  house  .^op  lived  some 

time  as  servant. A  town  of  Lycia  on  the 

river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  distance  of  about 
15  miles  from  the  sea  shore.  The  inhabitants 
are  celebrated  for  their  love  of  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence.  Brutus  laid  siege  to  their 
city,  and  when  at  last  they  were  unable  longer 
to  support  themselves  against  the  enemy,  they 
set  fire  to  their  houses  and  destroyed  themselves. 
The  conqueror  wished  to  spare  them,  but  though 
he  offered  rawards  to  his  soldiers,  if  they  brought 
any  of  the  Xanthiaus  alive  into  his  presence, 
only  150  were  saved  much  against  their  will. 
Jlppian.  4.— P/tH.  in  Brvi. 

XANTYcLEs,«pe  of  the  leaders  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  aAer  the  battle  of  Cunaza. 

Xamtippjb,  a  daughter  of  Dorus  who  married 
Plenrooy  by  whom  the  had  Agenor,  &g.  JfyoUod. 


1,  c  7. ^The  wife  of  Socrates,  remarkable     / 

for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposition)  *-T^' 
which  aie  become  proverbial.  Some  suppose  I 
that  the  philosopher  was  acquainted  with  hei: 
moroseness  and  insolence  before  he  married  her, 
and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife  to  try  his  pa- 
tience, and  inure  himself  to  the  malevolent  re- 
flections of  mankind.  She  continually  tormented 
him  with  her  impertinence;  and  one  day,  not 
satisfied  with  using  the  most  bitter  invectives, 
she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty  water  on  his  head, 
upon  which  the  philosopher  coolly  observed,  afi- 
ter  Uwnder  there  geruraUyfaUa  ram  JEUan,  V. 
H.  7,  c.  10,  1.  9,  c.  7,  I.  11,  c.  IZ.-^Diog.  in 
Sacral, 

Xantippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  general  who  a»> 
sisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  defeated  the  Romans,  256  B.  C.  and  took 
the  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner.  Such  signal 
services  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  the  Car- 
thagiuians  looked  with  envious  jealousy  upon 
Xantippus,  and  he  retired  to  Corinth  aAer  he 
had  saved  them  from  destruction.  Some  au- 
thors support  that  fhe  Carthaginians  ordered  him 
to  be  assassinated,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  he  was  returaiog  home;  while 
others  say  that  they  had  prepared  a  leaky  ship 
to  convey  him  to  Corinth,  which  be  artfully 
avoided.     lAv.  18  and  28,  c.  4S.-'^ppim.  4e 

Pun, An  Athenian  general  who  defeated  the 

Persian  fleet  at  Mycaie  with  Leotychides.  A 
statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens.  He  made  some  conquests  in  Thrace 
and  increased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  was 
father  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  by  Agariste  the 
niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  Pisis- 
tratids  from  Athens.    Paus.  3,  c.  7, 1.  8,  c  52. 

A  son  of  Pericles  who  disgraced  his  father 

by  his  disobedience,  bis  ingratitude,  and  his  ex- 
travagance. He  died  of  the  plague  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war.     PltU. 

XBMAo$aAs,  an  historian.  Dionys,  Hal. 
A  philosopher  who   measured    the  height   of 
mount  Olympus. 

Xenarchus,  a  comic  poet A  peripateUc 

philosopher  of  Seleusia,  who  taught  at  Alexan- 
dria and  at  Rome,  and  was  intimate  with  Au- 
gustus.   Strab,  14. A  prsetor  of  the  Achean 

league  who  wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

Xenares,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta. 

Xenetus,  a  rich  Locriao,  whose  daughter 
Doris  married  Dionysius  of  Sicily,  &c.    Msl 
Pol,  5,  c.  7. 

Xeneus,  a  Chian  writer,  who  composed  an 
history  of  his  country. 

XekiXobs,  a  Corinthian  who  went  to  bo? 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  when  sold  as  a  slave.  He 
asked  him  what  he  c<nild  do.^  upon  which  the 
Cynic  answered,  c^m««mrf^«g^^^^^^^ 
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aniwer  w  pleased  Xeniadet,  that  he  g;ave  the 
C|nic  hit  liberty,  and  eotrasted  him  wiib  the 
care  and  edocatioa  of  his  childreo.  Dicg. — 
GeU  2,  c    18. 

Xbnius,  a  suname  given  Co  Japiler  as  the 
god  o£  hotfualihf, 

XaNocLEA,  a  priestess  (^  Apollo^  temple  at 
Delobi,  from  whi»m  Hercules  extorted  ao  oracle 
by  force  ivheo  she  refaied  to  aoswer  him  be- 
cause be  was  notpnrilled  of  the  blood  aod  death 
oflphitat.     Poiif  10,  c   IS. 

XcNdcLas,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtained  foar 
tines  a  poetical  prize,  in  a  cooteotion  in  wbich 
Euripides  was  compel ttor,  either  through  the  ig- 
Borance  or  bj  the  bribery  of  bis  judges.  The 
Aames  of  bik  tragediC»  which  obtaim^  the  vic- 
tory were  (Edipos,  Lycaoo,  Baciba,  Athamas 
Satyricus,  against  tbe  Alexander,  Palamedes, 
Trojaoi,  and  Sisyphus  Satyricus,  of  Euripides. 
His  grandson  bore  also  the  name  of  Xenocles, 
and  excelled  in  tragical  compotttions.  ^um. 
y.  H.  2,  c.  8. A  Spartan  officer  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  Agesilaus  undertook  against  the 

Persians.— An    architect  of  Eleasis. A 

friend  of  Aratus. One  of  the  friends  of  Cice- 

ro.^-— A  celebrated  rhetorician  of  Adramyt- 
fiam.    Strab.  IS. 

XenocrItes,  an  ancient  philosopher  bom  at 
Calcbedonia,  and  educated  in  the  school  of  Pla- 
to, whose  friendship  he  gained,  and  whose  ap- 
probation he  merited.  Though  of  a  doll  and 
sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  tbe  defects  of 
nature  by  unwearied  attention  and  industry,  and 
was  at  last  found  capable  of  succeeding  in  the 
school  of  Plato  after  Speusippus,  about  3S9  years 
before  Christ  He  was  remarkable  as  a  discip- 
linarian, and  he  required  that  bis  pupils  should 
be  acquainted  with  mathematics  before  they 
came  under  bis  care,  and  be  even  rejected  some 
who  had  not  the  necessary  qualiAcation,  saying 
that  they  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philoso- 
phy. He  did  not  only  recommand  himself  to  his 
pupils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully  by  ex- 
ample, and  since  ttie  wondcrAil  change  he  had 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  auditors, 
[Ktd.  Polemon,]  his  company  was  as  much 
shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extravagant,  as  it 
was  courted  by  tbe  virtuous  and  the  benevolent. 
Philip  of  Maoedon  attempted  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence with  money,  but  with  no  success.  Alex- 
ander in  thi^  imitated  his  father,  and  sent  some 
of  his  friends  with  60  talents  for  the  philoso- 
pher. They  were  intaroduoed,  and  supped  with 
Xenocrates.  The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and 
elegant,  without  ostentation.  On  the  moirow, 
the  officers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down 
the  50  talents,  but  the  philosopher  asked  them 
whether  they  had  not  perceived  Arom  tbe  enter- 
tainment of  tbe  preceding  day,  that  he  was  not 
in  want  of  money:  Tell  your  maimer,  said  he,  to 
keep  hii  money,  he  hae  nwre  people  to  moMUmn 
thtM  I  have.  Yet  not  to  offend  the  monarch,  be 
accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the  200th  part  of 
one  talent.  His  character  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  every  other  particular,  and  be  has 
been  cited  as  an  instance  of  virtue  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  The  courtezan  Lais  had 
pledged  herself  to  forfeit  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  if  she  did  not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of 


Xenocrates.  She  tried  ereiy  art,  aaMsei  the 
most  captivating  looks,  and  need  ibe  osoaC  tempt' 
ing  attitudes  to  gain  the  philosopher,  bat  in  vniai 
and  she  declared  at  last  tbmt  she  bad  sot  l«t 
her  money,  as  she  had  pledged  benelf  la  ooa- 
quer  an  human  being,  not  m  lifeless  i 
Though  so  respected  and  admired,  yet 
crates  was  poor,  and  he  was  dragged  to  | 
because  he  was  unable  to  p^  a  aoiall  thMie  to 
the  state.  He  was  delivered  from  ooafiseaeat 
by  one  of  bis  friends.  His  iMegritj  waa  so  wefi 
known,  that  when  he  appeared  m  the  cuort  kst 
witness,  the  judges  dispensed  with  his  oa^.  He 
died  B.  G.  814,  in  his  82d  year,  &f i «a>  he  hsd 
presided  in  the  academy  for  sdbove  25  yean  k 
is  said,  that  he  fell  in  tbe  night  with  bit  head 
into  a  basin  of  water,  and  that  be  was  adiimwd. 
He  bad  written  above  60  treatjsrs  oa  diftnal 
subjects,  all  now  lost.  He  •dknomfedged  to 
other  deity  but  heaven,  and  the  seven  pfaoets. 
Dieg.^CU.  ad  jftrtc.  10,  ep  1,  ftc.  Tmec  b,  c 
SS.— .Fai.  Max. 2,  e.  10— ^vesms. Ar  phy- 
sician in  the  age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteeas. 
His  Greek  treatise,  de  miimaUo  ex  mqmmtiHIhitj 

is  best  edited  by  Prancius,  Lips.  8vo.  1774. 

An  excellent  painter.     PUn.  S4,  c.  8. 

Xemooamus,  an  illegilimafe  soa  of  JlfaBrians, 

by  Goossia.    J§poUod   S,  c.  II. ^Aa  athlete 

of  Aoticyra.    Ptm*  10,  c  S6. 

XemodIcx,  a  daughter  of  Syleaa,  billed  by 

Uerrules.    JlpoiM  2,  e.  6. ^Adagaj^ter  of 

Minos  and  ^asipbae.    A.  3,  c.  1- 

XxnodSchus,  a  Mesaeataa  cronnied  af  the 

Olympic  games.   Ptnu.  4,  c  5. A  aalive  of 

Cardia,  £c. 

XbnophXnbs,  a  Greek  philoaaphw  of  Cola- 
phon,  disciple  of  Arehelaus,  B.  C.  SS5  He 
wrote  several  poems  and  bneatisea,  and  Ibwadel 
a  sect  which  was  ealled  the  Eleaiie,  in  Sseily. 
Wild  in  his  opinions  about  astradomty,  be  sup- 
posed that  the  stars  were  extingaisbed  everf 
moning  and  rekindled  at  night;  tbatedipscs 
were  occasioned  by  the  temporary  ezliBciiaB  sf 
the  sun;  that  the  moon  sras  inhabited,  aad  19 
times  bigger  than  the  earth;  and  that  tbere  men 
severnl  sons  and  moons  for  tbe  coaieaieefe  of 
the  different  climates  of  the  earth.  He  fanher 
imagraed  that  God  and  the  world  were  the  same, 
and  he  credited  the  eternity  of  the  naivene,  bat 
his  incoherent  opinion  about  the  diviaity,  raised 
the  indignation  of  his  eountrygsen,  aad  be  was 
banished.  He  died  verv  poor  when  aboat  100 
years  old.  Cic  qwtH.  4^  e.  37,  de  Dim.  I,  r. 
8,  de  Aof.  0.  1,  c  11— Lactam.  Dm.  buL  3, 

c  23. A  goveraor  of  Oibos,  is  the  age  af 

M.  Antony.  StrtA  14 Oaeoftbei  ' 

of  Philip,  who  went  to  Annibal^ 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Ma 
and  Carthage. 

XbnophIlus,  a  Pythagorean 
who  lived  to  his  170th  year,  and  enjoyed  ah  hii 
faculties  to  the  last  He  wrote  apon  masie, 
and  thence  he  was  called  the  musiciaD.  Lvesfli 
de  Maerob-^Plin.  7,  c.  60— Fol.  JHbr.  8,  c 

13. One  of  Alexander^  geaerala.    Cmrt  S, 

c.  2. A  robber  of  whom  Aratm  hired  sasse 

troops. 

XEwSraoy,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gtyllas.  ce- 
lebrated ai  a  general,  an  biMariaa,  aad  a  ahi* 
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loHopher.    Id  tbe  tdiool  of  Socrates  he  receiTed 
those  instnetioDi  and  precepts  which  aftennirds 
80  emmently  disUoguiihed  him  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  in  literary  solitude,  and  as  the  prudent 
father  of  a  family.     He  was  invited  by  Proxe* 
nus,  one  ef  his  intimate  friends,  to  accompany 
Cyrus  the  youn.er  in  an  expedition  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia;  but  he  re- 
fused to  comply  without  previously  consulting 
his  venerable  master,  and  inquiring  into  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  measure.    Socrates  strongly  op- 
posed it,  and  observed,  that  it  might  raise  the 
resentment  of  his  countrymen,  as  Sparta  had 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Persian  monarch; 
but,  however,  before  he  proceeded  further  he 
advised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 
XeiiophoQ  paid  doe  deference  to  the  injunctions 
ef  Socrates  bot  as  he  was  ambitious  of  glory, 
and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant  expedition,  he 
hastened  with  precipitati^  to  Sardis,  where  he 
wa&  iutrodttced  to  the  young  prince,  and  treated 
with  great  attention.    In  the  hmy  of  Cyrus, 
Xenophon  showed  that  he  was  a  true  disciple  of 
Socrates,  and  that  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
warlike  city  of  Athens.    After  the  decisive  bat- 
tle in  the  plains  of  Conaxa,  and  the  fall  of  young 
Cyras,  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his  knind 
were  called  into  action.     The  ten  thousand 
Greeks  who  had  followed  the  standard  of  an  am- 
bitious prince,  were  now  at  the  distance  of  above 
600  leagues  firom  their  native  home,  in  a  coun- 
try surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  Tictorious 
enemy,  without  money,  without  provisions,  and 
without  a  leader.    Xenophon  was  selected  firom 
among  the  officers,  to  superintend  the  retreat  of 
his  countrymen,  and  though  he  was  often  oppos- 
ed by  malevolence  and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive 
eloquence  and  his  activity  convinced  the  Greeks 
that  no  general  could  extricate  them  from  every 
difficulty,  better  than  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 
He  rose  superior  to  danger,  and  though  under 
cooHoual  alarms  from  the  sudden  attacks  of  the 
Persians,  he  was  enabled  to  cross  rapid  rivers, 
penetrate  through  vast  deserts,  gain  the  tops  of 
mountains,  till  be  could  rest  secure  for  a  while, 
and  refresh  his  tired  companions.    This  cele^ 
brated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected,  the 
Greeks  returned  home  after  a  march  of  1166 
parasangs,  V>r  leagues,  which  was  performed  in 
S16  days,  after  an  absence  of  16  months.    The 
whole  perhaps  might  now  be  forgotten,  or  at 
least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great  philoso- 
pher who  planned  it,  had  not  employed  his  pen 
in  describing  the  dangers  which  he  escaped,  and 
Hit  difficulties  which  he  surmounted.     He  was 
no  sooner  returned  fitim  Cunaxa,  than  he  sought 
new  honours  in  following  the  fortune  of  Agesi- 
lau»  in  Asia.    He  enjoyed  his  eonfidence,  he 
fought  under  his  standard,  and  conquered  with 
him  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  as  well  as  at  the 
battle  of  Coronxa.    His  fame,  howerer,  did 
not  escape  the  aspersions  of  jealousy,  he  was 
publicly  banished  from  Athens  for  accompany- 
ing Cyrus  against  his  brother,  and  being  now 
without  a  home,  he  retired  to  Scillus,  a  small 
town  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Olympia.    In  this  solitary  retreat  he 
dedicated  his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  as 
he  had  acquired  riches  hi  his  Asiatic  expedi- 


tioas,  be  began  to  adorn  and  variegate  by  the 
hand  of  art,  for  his  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  the 
country  which  surrounded  Sciilus.  He  built  a 
magoi6cent  temple  to  Diana,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Ephesos,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  in 
rural  employments,  or  in  hunting  in  the  woods 
and  moontaias  His  peaceful  occupations ,  how  - 
ever,  were  soon  disturbed,  a  war  arose  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Elis.  The  sanctity  of 
Diana^s  temple,  and  the  venerable  age  of  the 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  deiigbkful  retreats 
of  Sciilus,  were  disregarded,  and  Xenophon, 
driven  by  the  Elians  from  his  favourite  s|>ot, 
where  he  had  composed  and  written  for  the  ia- 
formation  of  posteritv  and  honour  of  bis  coontiy, 
retired  to  the  city  of  Corinth.  In  this  place  he 
died  in  the  90tb  year  of  bis  age,  S69  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  The  works  of  Xeno- 
phon are  numerous:  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus,  called  the  JhuAamf  and  as 
he  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  enter- 
prise, his  dcKriptions  must  be  authentic,  as  he 
was  himself  an  eye  vritneas.  Many  however 
have  accused  him  of  partiality.  He  appeared 
often  too  fond  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  his  fa- 
vourite Cyrus,  and  while  he  describes  with  con- 
tempt the  imprudent  operations  of  Ae  Persians, 
he  does  not  neglect  to  show  (bathe  was  a  native 
of  Greece.  His  CSftvpadiay  divided  into  eight 
books,  has  given  rise  to  much  eritieiim,  and 
while  some  warmly  maintain  that  it  is  a  faith- 
ful account  of  the  life  and  the  actions  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  scripture;  others  as  vehementfy 
deny  its  authenticity.  According  to  the  opin- 
ions of  Plato  and  of  Cicero,  the  Cyrapsedia  of 
Xenophon  was  a  moral  romance,  and  these  ven- 
erable philosophers  support,  that  the  historian 
did  not  so  much  write  what  Cyrus  had  been,  aa 
what  every  true  good  and  virtuous  monarch 
ou{^t  to  be  His  Heilenica  were  written  as  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Thucydides;  and 
in  his  JHenwnbiHa  of  Socrates,  and  in  his  tipolO" 
gy,  he  has  shown  himself,  as  Valerius  M aximus 
observes,  a  perfect  master  of  the  philosophy  of 
that  great  man,  and  he  has  explained  his  doc- 
trines and  moral  precepts  with  all  the  success  of 
persuasive  eloquence  and  conscious  integrity. 
These  are  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions, 
besides  which  there  are  other  small  tracts,  his 
eoloffium  given  on  Agesilaus,  his  oeconomics  on 
the  duties  of  domestic  life,  the  dialogue  entitled 
Hiero,  in  which  he  happily  describes  and  com- 
pares the  misery  which  attended  the  tyrant, 
with  the  felicity  of  a  virtuous  prince;  a  treatise 
on  hunting,  the  symposium  of  the  philosophers, 
on  the  government  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  &c.  The 
simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon 's  dic- 
tion have  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Athe^ 
nian  muse,  and  the  bee  of  Greece,  and  they  have 
induced  Quintilian  to  say,  that  the  graces  die* 
tated  his  language,  and  ttiat  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion dwelt  upon  his  lips.  His  sentiments, 
as  to  the  divinity  and  religion,  were  die  same 
as  those  of  the  venerable  Socrates;  he  supported 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  exhorted  his 
friends  to  cultivate  those  virtues  which  ensure 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  with  all  the  zeal  an'd 
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Untut  of  a  ChrisiiM.  He  hu  beea  qaoted  ftt 
an  iDitance  of  tenderaeM  and  rtsigoation  oo 
provideoee.  Ai  he  was  offering  a  lacriiice  he 
wat  ioformed  that  Giylliu,  his  eldest  son,  had 
been  lulled  at  the  battle  of  Maotinea.  Upon 
this  he  tore  Ihe  garland  froas  bis  head,  bat  when 
be  was  told  that  his  son  had  died  like  a  Greek, 
and  had  giwen  a  nortal  wound  to  Epamiooodas, 
the  enemy's  teneral  he  replaced  the  flowers  on 
bis  head,  and  continued  the  sacrifice,  esclaim* 
ing  that  the  pleasnre  he  deriTed  froni  the  va- 
lour of  his  son,  was  greater  than  the  grief  which 
bis  unfortanate  death  occasioned.  The  best 
editions  of  Xenopbon  are  those  of  Leundavios, 
fol.  Prancof.  I6M,  of  Emesti,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips 
176S,  and  the  Glasgow  edition,  12mo.  of  the 
Cyropadia  1767,  the  eipedition  of  Cyrus  1764, 
the  Memorabilia  1761,  and  the  history  of  Greece 
176S,  and  likewise  the  edition  of  Zeanius,  pob- 
llshed  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.  in  6  vols,  between  the 
'  yenrs  1778  and  1791.  Cie.  m  Orti,  I9.^ral. 
Mmx.  6,  c  10.— Q^fiKi.  10,  c  t  -JBUan.  V. 
H.  3,  c.  IS,  I.  4,  c.  6— f>i«f .  sn  Xenopk,  -Se- 

iMcn A  writer  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 

eentury,  known  by  his  Greek  romance  in  five 
bodks,  He  Jhnofiinu  ^nihia  Jlbroeoma^  pub- 
lished in  Svo.  and  4to.  by  Coceeins.  Lond.  1726 

A  physician  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  bom 

in  the  island  of  Cat,  and  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  Asclepiades.  He  enjoyed  the  empe- 
ror's favours,  and  through  him  the  people  of  Cos 
were  eiempt  fhim  all  taxes.  He  had  the  mean- 
■e«  to  poison  his  benefactor  at  the  instigation 
of  Agriroina.  7aeil.  12,  JSnn.  c  61  and  67. — 
*— An  Officer  under  Adrian,  Sic. 

Xciu,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Xerec,  where 
the  Moors  gained  a  battle  over  Roderic.  king  of 
the  Goths,  and  became  masters  of  the  coontiy. 
Xbkoubta,  a  part  of  Africa  between  Egypt 
tnd  Cyreae. 
XiucaNA,  a  part  of  Armenia.     Strab.  1 1. 
Xnazas,  Ist.  succeeded  his  father  Darius  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the  second 
ion  of  the  monarch,  he  was  preferred  to  his  el- 
der brother  Artabnzanes.    The  causes  alleged 
for  this  preference  were,  that  Artabaiaoes  was 
the  son  of  Darius  when  a  private  man,  and  that 
Xerxes  was  bom  after  his  father  had  been  raised 
on  the  Persian  throne  of  Alossa  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus.    Xerxes  continoed  the  wariike  prepara- 
tions of  his  father,  and  added  the  revolted  king- 
dom of  Egypt  to  his  extensive  pomessions.    He 
afrerwanis  invaded  Europe,  and  enterad  Greece 
with  an  army,  which  togetfier  with  tfie  nume- 
rous retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs,  and  women, 
that  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  less  than  6,283,- 
220  souls.    This  multitude,  which  the  fidelity 
of  historians  has  not  exaggerated,  was  stopped 
at  Thermopylsi,  by  the  valour  of  SOO  Spartans, 
under  king  Leonidas.    Xerxes,  astonished  that 
such  a  handful  of  men  should  dare  to  oppose  his 
progress,  ordered  some  of  his  soldiers  to  bring 
them  alive  into  his  presence,  but  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persinn 
troops  were  repeatedly  defeated  in  attempting 
to  execute  the  monarch's  injunctions,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have 
triumphed  longer,  if  a  rrachinian  had  not  led  a 
detachment  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  md- 


denly  fallen  upon  the  devoted  Lnoaidaa.    The 
king  himself  nenri)  perished  upon  iki»  occaiian, 
and  it  has  been  reported,  ttial  in  Ihe  a^gMt  >be 
desperate  Spartaas  sought,  for  a  while,  Ibe  royal 
tent,  which  they  found  deeerted,  mad  wandered 
through  the  Persian  amy  almii|^tcring  tba^ 
sands  before  tbem.    The  battle  of  Tbunwpylw 
was  the  beginning  of  the  diegmce  of  Xcmi, 
the  more  he  advanced,  it  was  to  experience  new 
disappoiatmenu,  his  fleet  was  defeated  at  Ait^ 
misinm  and  Salamis,  and  though  he  bvrat  the 
deserted  city  of  Athens,  and  trusted  la  the  mt- 
ful  insinuations  of  Tbemulocles,  yet  he  fteid 
his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  natioa  thetvas 
superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge  of  star  aad 
maritime  alEurs.    Mortified  with  the  ill  i 
of  bis  expedition,  and  apprebesiaive  of  i 
danger  in  an  enemy's  country,  Xcncea  1 
to  Persia,  and  in  30  days  hie  naaffched  over  ifl 
Uiat  territory  which  b^oie  be  bed  peased  wiA 
much  pomp  and  parade  in  the  space  «f  dx 
months.    Mardonius,  the  best  of  hb  fenetais, 
was  left  behind,  with  no  amy  of  300,000  nen^ 
and  the  rest  tli^had  survived  the  ravage*  of 
war,  of  famine,  nnd  pestilence,  followed  thcr 
timid  monarch  into  Thrace,  where  his  stcpa  . 
were  marked  by  the  numerous  birds  cfpnj  theC 
hovered  round  him,  and  fed  upon  the  detd  car- 
casses of  the  Penians.     When  he  reached  the 
Hellespont,  Xerxes  found  the  bridge  of  boeta 
which  he  had  ereeted  there,  tMBlly  destnyed 
by  the  storms,  and  he  croseed  the  elxMts  in  a 
small  fishing  vessel      Restored  to  his  I 


and  safety,  he  forgot  his  danma,  btslosMs,  aad 
his  defeats,  and  gave  hiflMcIf  up  to  riot  and  d^ 
bauchery.  His  indolence  and  Inznr^ 
tuousness  offended  his  subjects,  and  , 
the  contain  of  bis  guards,  conspired  n|. 
and  murdered  him  in  his  bed^  in  the  21st  year 
of  his  reign,  about  464  years  before  the  Chtin- 
ian  era.  The  personal  acoomplishascels  of 
Xenes,  have  been  commended  by  nncieBt  aa- 
thors,  and  Herodotus  observes  that  there  wm 
not  one  man  .among  the  millions  of  his  amy^ 
that  was  equal  to  the  monarch  in  eemeiioesi 
or  stature,  or  that  was  as  worthy  ispKisde 
over  a  great  and  extensive  empire.  The  pie- 
tare  is  finished,  and  the  chatacter  of  Xcrxaa 
completely  known  when  we  hear  JoAinexclnim, 
that  the  vast  armament  which  invaded  Greece 
was  without  a  head.  Xerxes  has  been  cited  as 
an  instance  of  humanity.  When  be  resicwid 
his  millions  from  a  stately  throne  ia  the  piaiai 
of  Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of  lean  oa 
the  recollection  that  the  multitude  of  men  he 
saw  before  his  eyes,  in  one  hundred  years  should 
be  no  more.  His  pride  and  insolence  have  heea 
deservedly  censored,  he  ordered  chaioa  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be  whip- 
ped'because  the  first  bridge  he  bad  laid  acnm 
the  Hellespont  had  been  destroyed  by  a  siarm. 
He  cut  a  channel  through  mount  Athoe,  and 
saw  his  fleet  sail  in  a  place  which  betoe  waa  diy 
ground.  The  veiy  rivers  were  dried  up  by  his 
army  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece,  and  the 
cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to  want  and 
poverty.  Herodoi,  I.e.  183, 1.  7,  c.  f,  &£.— 
Dio<L  11— 5<re6.  9.— .ffiKnii.  3,  F.  A  n.-* 
Jitffin.  2,  c.  10,  fcc— Peiif.  5|€.  4, 1.  8,  c^  46. 
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— lucM.  t,  ▼.  $1i.^Pka.  <ii  T%mL  lee.— 
Fii(.  .Mbt.— JSweraf.  <ii  Ptrntlk. — Sence*.  de 

Coiuf.fiap  4 ^TheSd,  sneeeededhisftitbev 

Artazene*  LongimaDiii  on  the  tbroiie  of  PenWf 
4t6  B.  C.  and  was  MnninatMl  io  Hm  fini  year 
of  bit  reign  bjr  h»  brother  Sogdiaons.— A 
painter  of  Ueraelea,  wtw  nade  a  beaatifid  re- 
lireseotation  of  Vennt. 

Xiuut,  an  officer  of  Antfiochoi  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria. 
XiLiNs,  a  town  of  Colehit. 
XiPHONU,  a  promontory  of  Sidly,  at  the 

north  of  Syracnte,  now  Cruee     Stnk,  6. 

Also  a  town  near  it,  now  AnguUa, 

Xon,  an  itiand  formed  by  the  months  of  the 
Nile     Sfra6.  11 

XuTHU,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  of 
LeoDtiam  in  Sicily.    Diod.  6. 

Xdtbvs,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Den- 
cat  ion.  He  was  banished  from  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers,  and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  mar- 
ried Creosa,  the  daughter  of  king  Erechtheos, 
by  whom  he  had  Achans  and  Ion.    He  retired  | 


alter  ^e  death  of  his  father  in-law  into  Aebain, 
where  he  died.  Aecordios  to  some,  be  had  no 
children,  bnt  adopted  Ion,  &e  son  whom  Creosa, 
before  her  maniage,  had  borne  to  Apollo. 
4f9Ued,  I,  e.  1«— P«M  7,  c.  1.— EuHptif.  in 
Jon.  1. 10.  1. 

Xtcbus,  a  Macedonian  who  told  Philip  of 
his  cmelty  when  ha  had  put  his  son  Demetrim 
to  death,  at  the  initigation  of  Perseus. 

Xtlbhop6lis,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  built  by  Alennder,  Mpposed  to  be  La- 
Aeri.     Pirn.  6,  c.  S$. 

XTLnm,  a  town  of  Pampbylia.  JAo.  88,  c. 
16., 

XtlopVlis,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  PUn.  4, 
c.  10. 

Xtmias,  a  lake  of  Thessaly,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  BcBotia.     lio.  3S.  c.  13, 1.  SS.  c.  S. 

Xf  iioicBiA,  an  anniversary  day  observed  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Mioenra,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  the  time  in  which  the  people  of 
Attica  left  their  country  seats,  and  by  advice  of 
Theseus,  all  united  in  one  body. 


ZA 

ZABATUS,  n  ri?er  of  Media,  foiling  into  the 
Tigris,  near  which  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
stopiK"')  in  their  return.     Xendpkon. 
ZABDiciim,  a  province  of  Persia. 
Z4BIRNA.  a  town  of  Libya,  where  Bacchus 
destroyed  a  large  beast  that  infested  the  country. 
Diod.S. 

Zabus,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling  into  the 
Tigns. 

ZACTHrmis,  a  native  of  Bosotia,  who  accom- 
f>anied  Hercules  when  be  went  into  Spain  to 
iestroy  Geryoo.  At  the  end  of  the  expedition 
le  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Geryon^s 
locks,  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to  conduct  tbem 
o  Thebes.  As  be  went  on  bis  jouraey,  be  was 
>it  by  a  serpent,  and  some  time  aHer  died 
Hlis  companions  carried  his  body  away,  and 
mried  it  in  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  which 
rom  that  time  was  called  ZaafliUtm.  The 
stand  of  Zacynthus,  now  called  Zanle,  is  situate 
it  the  south  of  Cephalenia,  and  at  the  west  of 
he  Peloponnesus.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  cii^ 
umference.  Lm.  26,  c.  ZA.—PUn.  4,  c.  12. 
—Sfrob.  2  and  8 — Mela^  2,  c  l.—Honur,  Od, 
.,  V.  246. 1.  9.  V.  24 — Omd  <U  Art.  Am.  2,  v. 

32 Pmu.  4,  c.  23.— n)v.  wfiit.  3,  T.  270. 

.- — A  son  of  Dardanos.    Feu«.  8. 

Zadris,  a  town  of  Colchis. 

ZAGRiBirs,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine, 
tie  same  as  the  first  Bacchus,  of  whom  Cicero 
peaks.  Some  say  that  Jupiter  obteined  Pro- 
srpine^s  fuTours  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  In  one 
f  the  caves  of  Sicily,  where  her  mother  had 
macealed  hier  from  his  pursuits,  and  that  from 
lis  union  Zagrsns  sras  born. 

Zaorus,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
a  and  Babylonia,     fiflrofr.  11. 

^LATBs,  an  eilemiaate  jonth  brought  to 


ZA 

Rome  firom  Armenia  as  an  hostage,  tec.    Jiic- 
20.  V.  164 

Zalbocus,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians  in 
Italy,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 
660  B  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  austero,  and  he  attempted  to 
enforce  his  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than 
dread .  He  had  wisely  decreed,  that  a  person 
guilty  of  adultery  should  lose  both  his  eyes. 
His  philosophy  was  called  to  a  trial  when  h^ 
was  informed  that  his  son  was  an  adulterer. 
He  ordered  the  law  to  be  executed;  the  people 
interibred,  butZaleucus  resisted,  and  rather  than 
violate  bis  own  institutions,  he  commanded  one 
of  bis  own  eyes,  end  one  of  those  of  his  son,  to 
be  pot  out.  This  made  such  an  impremion  up- 
on the  people,  thai  while  Zaieuous  presided 
over  the  liocrians,  no  person  was  again  found 
guilty  of  adultery.  Vol.  Max.  I  c.  t,  1.  6j  c 
6.— CSe.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  t.  ad  Mit.  6,  ep.  I  — 
JEJUam,  V,  H.  2,  c.  37, 1.  3,  c.  11. 1.  13,  c.  24. 
^SlrA.  6. 

Zama,  m  Zaoma,  a  town  of  Numidia,  300 
miles  Arom  Carthage,  celebrated  for  the  ricto- 
ry  which  Scipio  obtained  there  over  the  great 
Aniiibal,  B.  C.  202.  Metellos  besieged  it,  and 
was  dbliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  After 
Juba's  death  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
Hin,  AS  91.— C  A*fp.  m  Anmih,  -^Uo.  30,c. 
29.— &i//iM(.db  Ji«.— F[or.  3.  c.  I.  -lUd.  3, 

V.  261 — $era6.  11. A  town  of  Cappadocia 

of  Mesopotamia. 

Zamus,  a  debauched  king  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Semtramis  and  Ninns,  as  some  report.  He 
reigned  38  years. 

Zamolzis,  or  Zalmoxis,  a  slave  and  disci-    V 
pie  of  Pythagoras.    He  accompanied  his  mas-    ' 
ter  in  E^pt,  and  afterwards  retired  into  the 
cnnntry  of  the  Getm,  which  had  given  him 
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He  bf gut  to  dfUiie  hu 
tad  the  more  cuily  to  gsin  repatotioB,  he  con- 
cealed himtelf  lor  three  jean  in  a  Mhtenra- 

neoascave,  aad  afterwards  nade  then  believe 
that  he  ww  jott  raised  ftom  the  dead.  Soom 
place  him  before  the  ase  of  Pythagocae.  Af- 
ter death  he  reoeired  diTiaa  hoaoan.  DM.— 
Arodol.  4,  e.  19,  See. 

Zanclx,  a  town  of  Sidly,  er  thestraiti  which 
•eparate  that  island  from  Italy.  It  receired  its 
name  from  its  appearing  lihe  a  scythe,  which 
was  called  {>cv«xov  in  the  langoace  of  the 
coantry,  or  as  others  say,  becanse  me  scythe 
with  which  Saturn  mutilated  bis  father  fell 
there,  or  because,  as  Diodoras  reports,  a  per- 
son named  Zanclns  had  either  built  it  or  ex- 
ercised its  Mvereignty.  Zancle  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samians,  491  years  befiNre  the 
Christian  era,  and  three  years  after  it  was  re- 
covered by  Anaxilans,  the  Messcaiaa  tyrant 
of  Rhegium,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  na- 
tive eonntry,  and  called  it  JIfesscna.  It  was 
founded,  as  most  chronologists  support,  nbout 
1068  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the 
pirates  of  Cumz  in  Italy,  and  peopled  by  Sa- 
miaos,  lonians.  and  Chalcidians.  StnJb.  6. — 
Died.  4.— /lol.  1,  v.  662 — Onid,  f\ut.  4,  v. 
499.  JITef.  14,  v.  6, 1.  16,  v.  190.— Pans.  4» 
c.  SS. 

ZAaAz,  a  tovrn  of  Peloponnesus. 

ZAaBiBNus,  a  petty  monarch  of  Asia,  who 
was  gained  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  Lucullus.  Tigranes  put 
him  to  death  for  his  desertion,  and  his  funeral 
was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  by  the 
Roman  general.    Plvt.  in  Luc. 

Zariaspbs,  a  Persian  who  attempted  to  re- 
volt from  Alexander,  fcc.    Cwt.  9,  c.  10. 

A  river,  now  Dehaah,  on  which  Bactria,  the 
capital  of  Bactriana,  was  bnilt.  It  is  called 
Bactrus  by  Cortios  7,  c.  4. — PUn.  6,  c  16  and 
16. 

Zathis,  a  river  of  Armenia. 

Zaubcm,  a  people  of  Libya.  Herodot.  4,  c. 
193. 

Zeuika,  Alexander,  an  impostor,  who  usurp- 
ed  the  throne  of  Syria  at  the  instigation  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Zbla,  or  Zblia,  a  town  of  Pontes  near  the 
river  Lycos,  where  Cseiar  defeated  Phamaces, 
son  of  Mithridates.  In  expressing  this  victory, 
the  general  used  the  words  cent,  vidi^  viet. 
Suet.  Cigt,  87.— flirt.  ^Ux,  7f.— — A  town 

of  Troas  at  the  foot  of  Ida. Another  of 

Lycia. 

Zelasium,  a  promontory  of  Thestaly.  Liv. 
91,  c.  46. 

Zbles,  a  town  of  Spain. 

Zklus,  a  daughter  of  Pallas. 

ZeNo,  a  philosopher  of  Ella  or  Velia  in  Itoly, 
the  disciple,  or  according  to  some,  the  adopted 
son  of  Parmenides,  and  the  supposed  inventor 
of  dialectic.  His  opinions  about  the  universe, 
the  unity,  incomprehensibility,  and  immutability 
of  ail  things,  were  the  same  with  those  of 
Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of  the  Elatic  philoso- 
phers. It  is  said,  that  he  attempted  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Nearchus.  His 
plot  wBs  discovered,  and  he  was  exposed  to  the  | 


most  eicnciating  toneeou  to  levcal  Cha  nana 
of  his  accomplices,  hot  Ibis  he  bacc  srilk  unpa- 
raileied  fortilide,  sod  not  to  be  at  taat  c»- 
qnerad  by  tortves  ha  cat  off  hie  tanigpe  wiA 
bis  teeth,  and  spit  it  into  the  laoeaf  the  tftmL 
Sense  saf  that  he  waaipeaMled  aliva  m  a  msr- 
tar,  and  that  In  the  midst  ot  hm  inwiriBit  he 
called  to  Nearehas,  as  if  to  lerael  samtlhiagef 
iasportanee;  the  ^fiant  approached  hHa,  sad 
Zeno,  as  if  willing  to  whisper  to  his,  caqght  hii 
ear  with  his  teeth,  and  hit  it  eC  Ck.  Tm. 
t,  c.  it.  de Ml.  D,  S,  c  SS— Die^  m Fmg, 

—Fa/.  Max.  S,  c.  S.— Oicf  9« The  kmk- 

er  of  the  sect  of  the  stoics  bom  at  ritiam,  it 
the  islaad  of  Cyprus.  The  Ant  peit  of  his  hie 
was  spent  in  commercial  pnrsiiiti,  hat  lie  am 
soon  called  to  more  clevatod  c  _  , 
As  he  was  retaming  from  Phfleeicia  a 
drove  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  he 
was  shipwrecked  near  the  Pirsoe.  This  sm- 
ment  Of  calamity  he  regarded  aa  the  hegjeaiag 
of  his  fame.  He  entered  the  hone  of  a  beak- 
seller,  and  to  dissipate  his  meiaachaly  reiee- 
tioos,  be  began  to  read.  The  book  iras  wiiitce 
by  Xenophon,  nad  the  merchant  was  so  pleased 
and  captivated  by  the  eloquence  and  beaaties 
of  the  philosopher,  that  IrMn  that  time  he  re- 
nounced the  pursuits  of  a  basy  lile,  aad  applied 
biroielf  to  the  stady  of  philossphy.  Ten  jem 
were  spent  in  ftequentiog  the  school  of  Cralea, 
and  the  same  number  mSerStilpa,  TTrnncralis, 
and  Polemon.  Perfect  in  every  hsaih  of 
knowledge,  aad  improved  fron  upssrieact  as 
well  as  observation,  Zeno  opened  a  achaol  at 
Athens,  aad  soon  saw  himeelf  attended  hy 
great,  the  learned,  aad  the  potverfnl.  His 
lowers  where  called  Stoics,  becaaselhcy  i 
ed  the  instructions  of  the  philoeopher  i 
portico  called  coa.  He  was  so  reipiecled 
bis  life-time,  that  the  Athenians  pnbliciy 


creed  him  a  brasen  statae  and  a 
and  engraved  their  decree  to  give  it 
licity  on  two  columns  in  the 
the  Lyceum.  His  life  was  i 
berness  and  moderation,  his  mi 
austere,  and  to  his  tempernnce  nad  icaalmily 
he  was  indebted  for  the  continual  How  J  health 
which  be  always  enjoyed.  After  he  hnd  tai^ 
publicly  for  48  years,  he  died  ia  the  Mth  year 
of  his  age,  B.  C.  264,  a  stranger  to  diseases, 
and  never  incommoded  by  a  rnl  iadisposiiioa. 
He  was  buried  in  that  part  of  the  city  called 
Ceramictts,  where  the  Athenians  raised  him  a 
monument.  The  founder  of  (he  stoic  philoso- 
phy shone  bafore  his  followers  as  a  pare  essm- 
ple  of  imitation.  Virtue  he  perceived  to  be 
the  ultimate  of  his  researches.  He  wished  Id 
live  in  the  world  as  if  nothing  was  pro|>cffly  hh 
own;  he  loved  others,  and  his  allccfNef 
were  extended  even  to  his  eaeasiea.  He 
felt  a  pleasure  in  being  kind,  benevalcnt 
and  attentive,  and  he  Iband  that  these  aealK 
ments  of  pleasure  were  reciprocal.  He  aaw  a 
connexion  and  dependence  in  the  i  ' 
perceived  that  from  thence  arase  the 
of  civil  sodety,  the  tenderness  of  | 
filial  gratitude.  In  the  attaiHaent  of  viitwelbe 
goods  of  the  mind  were  to  be  prefctrad  to  ihoas 
of  the  body,  and  when  that  paint  ama  once 
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fdutd,  ■atUiig  could  equal  our  happiMM  md 
^erfectioa,  and  the  stoic  could  view  with  indir- 
ereoce  health  or  ucknen,  richei  or  poverty, 
laio  and  pleasare,  which  could  neither  move 
lor  inllaeace  the  serenity  of  bis  mind.    Zeno 
eoommeaded  retigpiatioD;  he  koew  that  the  laws 
»f  the  universe  eaanot  be  changed  by  man,  and 
berefore  be  wished  that  his  diwiples  should  not 
n  prayer  deprecate  impending  oUanities,  bat 
atiier  beseech  ftovidenee  to  nant  them  forti- 
■de  to  bear  the  severest  trials  with  pleasure 
md  due  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven.    An 
irbitrary  command  over  the  passions  was  one  of 
he  rules  of  stoicism,  to  assist  our  friends  in  the 
loiir  of  calamity  was  our  duty,  but  to  give  way 
o  childish  sensations  was  unbecoming  our  na- 
are.    Pit|r}  therefore,  and  anger  were  to  be 
Mmisbed  from  the  heart,  propriety  and  decorum 
irere  to  he  the  guides  in  every  thing,  and  the 
Kzteraal  actions  of  men  were  the  best  indications 
)f  their  invrard  feelings,  their  secret  inclinations, 
iBd  their  character.     It  was  the  duty  of  the 
iCoic  to  study  himself;  in  the  evening  he  was 
enjoined  to  review  with  critical  accuracy  the 
erents  of  the  day,  and  to  regulate  his  future 
conduct  with  more  care,  and  always  to  find  an 
impartial  witness  within  his  own  breast.    Such 
were  the  leading  characters  of  the  stoic  philoso- 
phy, whose  followers  were  so  illustrious,  so  per- 
fect, and  so  numerous,  and  whose  effects  were 
productive  of  such  exemplary  virtues  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  human  mind.    Zeno  in  his  maxims 
used  to  say  that  with  virtue  men  could  live  hap- 
py under  the  most  pressing  calamities.     He 
said,  that  nature  bad  given  us  two  ears,  and 
only  one  mouth,  to  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  . 
listen  more  than  speak.     He  compared  those  | 
whose  actions  were  dissonant  with  their  profes- 
sions to  the  coin  of  Alexandria,  which  appeared 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  though  made  of  the  basest 
metals.    He  acknowledged  only  one  God,  the 
soul  of  the  universe,  which  be  conceived  to  be 
the  body,  and  therefore  betieved  that  those  two 
together  united,  the  soul  and  the  body  formed 
one  perfect  animal,  which  was  the  god  of  the 
stoics.     Amongst  the  most  ilfostrioos  followers 
of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  most  respectable  wri- 
ter8,maT  be  mentioned  Epidefttt,  Senecuj  the  em 
peror  ^niotitntis,  &c.  Cie>Acad.  1,  c.   12.  de 
J^at.  D.  1,  c,  14, 1.  «,  c.  8  and  24, 1  S,  c.  24. 
yro  Mw.  de  OrtA,  32.   Stc.   Finib — Sentcn. — 
Efnetetiu — i^rrian.— .^Iion.  V.  H.   9,  c.  26. 
— Diog. An  Epicurean  philosopher   of  Si- 
don,  who  numbered  among  bis  pupils  Cicero, 
Pomponius  Atticus,  Cotta,  Pompey,  &c.     Cie. 

de  ^at.  D.  1,  c.  21  and  S4. A  rhetorician, 

father  to  Polemoo,  who  was  made  king  of  Pon- 
tui.  The  son  of  Polemon  who  was  king  of 
Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno.     Strab,  12. — 

TaeU  jfnn.  2,  c  66. A  natiTC  of  Lepreos, 

son  of  Calliteles)  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games 
and  honoured  with  a  statue  in  the  grove  of  Ju- 
piter and  at  Olympta.    Poiu.  6,  c.  15. A 

general  of  Antiochns. A  philosopher  of  Tar- 
sus, B.  C.  207. The  name  of  Zeno  was 

common  to  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  6th  and  6th 
centuries. 
ZnroBtA,  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  to  Rha- 


damistuff.    She  acoonpanied  her  husband  when 
he  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Ar- 
meniana,  but  as  she  was  unable  to  lollow  him 
on  account  of  bar  pregnancy,  she  entreated  him 
to  murder  her.    Uhadamistus  long  hesitated, 
but  fearful  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  he  obeyed,  and  threw  her  body  into  the 
Araxes.    Her  clothes  kept  her  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  she  was  found  by  some 
shepherds,  and  as  the  wound  was  not  mortal, 
her  life  was  preserved,  and  she  was  carried  to 
Tiridates,  who  acknowledged  her  as  queen. 
Tmai.  jfnn,  12.  c.  61. Septimia,  a  celebrat- 
ed princess  of  Palmyra,  who  married  Odenatus, 
whom  Gallienus  acknowledged  as  his  partner 
on  the  Roman  throne.    After  the  death  of  her 
hustMuid,  which  according  lo  some  authors,  she 
is  said  to  have  hastened,  Zenobia  reigoed  in 
the  east  as  regent  of  her  infant  children,  who 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cesars.     She 
assumed  the  name  of  Augusta,  and  she  appeal^ 
ed  in  imperial  robes,  and  ordered  herself  to  be 
styled  the  queen  of  the  east.    The  troubles  which 
at  that  time  agitated  the  western  parts  of  the 
empire,  prevented  the  emperor  from  checking 
the  insolence  and  ambition  of  this  princess,  who 
boasted  to  be  sprung  from  the  Ptolemies  of 
Egypt.     Aurelian  was  no  sooner  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple  than  he  marched  into  the 
east,  determined  to  punish  the  pride  of  Zeno- 
bia.    He  well  knew  her  valour,  and  he  was  not 
ignorant  that  in  her  tvars  against  thePenians,  she 
had  distinguished  herself  no  less  than  Odeaatos. 
She  was  the  mistressof  the  east;  Egypt  ackuow- 
lodged  her  power,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  were  subject  to  her  command.     When 
Aurelian  approached  the  plains  of  Syria,  the 
the  Palinyrean  queen  appeared  at  the  bead  of 
700,000  men.    She  bore  the  labours  of  the  field 
like  the  meanest  of  her  soldiers,  and  walked  on 
foot  fearless  of  denser.    Two  battles    were 
fought;  the  courage  of  the  queen  gained  the  su- 
periority, but  an  imprudent  evolution  of  the 
Palmyrenn  cavalry  ruined  berceuse;  and  while 
they  pursued  with  spirit  the  flying  enemy,  the 
Roman  infantry  suddenly  fell   upon  the  main 
body  of  Zenobia^s  army,  and  the  defeat  was 
inevitable.     The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra,  deter- 
mined to  support  a  siege.    Aurelian  followed 
her,  and  after  he  bad  almost  exhausted  his 
stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation, 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
like princess.    Her  hopes  of   victory  however 
soon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed  the  Ro- 
mans night  and  day  by  continual  sallies  from 
her  walls,  and  the  working  of  her  military  en- 
gines, she  despaired  of  success  when  she  heard 
ttiat  the  armies  which  were  marching  to  her  re- 
lief from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  east,  bad 
partly  been  defeated  and  partly  bribed  from 
her  allegiance.     She  fled  from  Palmyra  In  the 
night,  but  Aurelian,  who  was  apprized  of  her 
escape,  pursued  her,  and  she  was  caught  fls  she 
was  crossing  the  river  Euphrates.    She  was 
brought  into  the   presence  of  Aurelian,  and 
though  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  her 
death,  she  was  reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.    She  was  treated  with  great 
hmnanity^  and  Aurelian  gave  her  laige  posses* 
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sites  near  Tibur,  irliere  she  wu  permitted  to 
live  the  rest  of  ber  days  io  pemcCf  with  all  the 

San* tear  and  majesty  which  became  a  qoeeo  of 
e.  east,  aod  a  warlike  priaeess.  Her  childreo 
were  patronised  by  the  emperor,  and  married  to 
peraoos  of  the  first  distioctioa  at  Rome.  Zeoo- 
bia  has  beco  admired  oot  only  for  ber  military 
mhililies,  but  also  for  her  literary  taleots.  She 
was  acqaaioted  with  every  branch  of  useful 
learning,  and  spoke  with  flaency  the  language  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins 
She  composed  an  abridgment  of  the  hisieiy  of 
the  oriental  nations,  and  of  Egypt,  which  was 
greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  She  re- 
ceived 00  less  honour  (rom  the  patronage  she 
afforded  to  the  celebrated  Looginus,  who  was 
one  of  her  faTonrites,  and  who  taught  her  the 
Greek  tongue.  She  has  also  been  praised  for 
her  great  chastity,  and  her  eonstaiiey,  though 
she  betrayed  too  often  her  propensities  to  cru- 
elty and  intoxication  when  in  the  midst  of  her 
officers.  She  fell  into  the  hands  of  Anrelian 
about  the  t78d  year  of  the  Christian  era. '  Jhtr. 

Vict.'-Zw.  be. A  town  of  Syria,  on  the 

Enphrates. 

ZttroBii  INSULA,  small  islands  at  the  mouth 
ef  the  Arabian  gulf. 

ZnNODoaus  a  sculptor  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  colos- 
■us  for  the  emperor,  which  wai  110  or  120 
feet  high,  and  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
sun.  The  head  of  this  colossus  was  some  time 
after  broken  by  Vespasian,  who  placed  there 
the  head  of  an  Apollo  surrounded  with  seven 
beams,  each  of  which  was  seven  feet  and  a  half 
Ion;.  From  this  famous  colossus  the  modem 
coliseum,  whose  roios  are  aow  so  mueh  admir- 
ed at  Rome,  took  iu  name.     Pjiii.  34,  c,   1. 

ZcKODOTiA,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
Nicephoriam.    PliU.  in  Croat* 

Zbnodotqs,  a  native  of  Trxsene,  who  wrote 

an  history  of  Umbria.    Dion.   Hal,  I A 

grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  Pto- 
lemy Soter,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria. 
He  died  B.  C.  S46. 

Zenothcmis,  a  Greek  writer.  JS^imi.  F. 
H,  17,  c.  30. 

ZaPHf  RiuM,  a  promontory  of  Magna  Grxcia 
tpwards  the  Ionian  sea,  whence,  according  to 
same,  the  Locrians  are  called  £puep4yrii.— 

A  town  of  Cilicia.     Lav.  33,  c.  20 ^A  cape 

of  Crete,  now  ^on  Zuons.—'— Of  Pontus,  &c. 

Zbpht auM,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  whence  she  was  called  Zfphy- 
ria.  It  was  in  this  temple  that  Arsinoe  made  an 
offering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess  of  beauty. 

Ztpiif  Rus,  one  of  the  winds,  son  of  Aslreus 
and  Aurora,  the  same  as  the  Favomut  of  the 
Latins.  He  married  a  nymph  called  Chloris, 
er  Flora,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Carpos. 
Zephyr  was  said  to  produce  flowers  and  fruits  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  breath.  He  bad  a  temple 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  represented  as  a  young 
man  of  delicate  form,  with  two  wings  on  his 
shoulders,  and  with  his  head  covered  with  all 
sorts  of  flowers.'  He  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  west  wind.  Uaufd^  Theog»  371.— 


I%gr-  •&».  1,  V.  1S6,  I.  t,  ▼.  417,  I.  4,  V.  2f9v 
Iu:.— .OaiiL  .Vet  1,  w.  64,  1.  16,  y.  700^— IVs- 
pert.  1,  el.  16,  ▼.  34,&e. 

ZBBfHTHVs,  a  town  of  Samoihneev  wiA  a 
cave  sacred  to  Hecate.  The  epkhet  «f  &rsm* 
thim  is  applied  to  Apollo,  wkI  alao  laTcMa. 
Ovid.  TriiU  1,  el.  9,  t.  19  --£»••  36,  c  41. 

Zbtbbs,  Zbtss  ^  Zbtus,  a  bob  af  Bomi^ 
king  of  Thrace  and  Orithja,  who  ocaamyaniril, 
with  his  brother  Calais,  the  Ai^gonuts  mCal- 
chis.  In  Bithpnia,  the  two  twatfacn,  whs  ait 
represented  with  wing^  delivered  Phiaeaafium 
the,  continual  pcvsecotioii  of  the  Hoipses,  sad 
drove  these  aaonsters  as  far  aa  the  islasMts  called 
Strophades,  where  at  last  ibef  wcse  aiopped  fay 
Iris,  who  promised  them  that  Phiaews  shoaU  as 
longer  be  lormeated  br  thorn.  They  were  baft 
killed,  as  some  s^,  by  Herealea  diaiag'  the  Ar- 
gonaatic  expeditioo,  and  were  chained  nil 
those  winds  whieh  generally  l>Wsv  6  er  10  dap 
before  the' dog-star  appeara,  aa«l  afo  called  fVs- 
drooii  by  the  Greeks.  Their  sister  Ckopana 
manned  Phineos  king  of  Bithyaia.  Oglkna. 
Arg.^^japothd,  1,  c.  9,  1.  S,  c.  16  — ^%gsa. 
Ihb.  14.— Oaid.  JUst.  8,  ▼.  716.^i>eBS.  S,c 
18.— Fo^  fYflce. 

Zbtta,  a  town  of  Alrica,  aear  Th^paas,  aoir 
Ze*U.    Strab.  17.— IKrt  J^.  68. 

Zbtus,  or  Zbthus,  a  sua  of  Japiler  aad  Aa- 
tiope,  brother  to  Amphioa.  The  two  hcatheia 
were  bora  on  mount  Cithseroa,  where  AatMpe 
had  fled  to  avoid  the  reseatmeat  of  her  father 
Nyetens.  Whea  they  had  atlaiaed  the  yeas*  of 
manhood,  they  collected  a  nnmber  of  their  ftseadi 
to  avenge  the  injuries  which  their  moihcr  hai 
snflered  from  Lycns,  the  soeeesaor  ef  Nydeas 
on  the  throne  or  Thebes,  and  hta  iriih  Dace. 
Lyeus  was  put  to  death,  and  hb  wife  tied  ts  the 
tail  of  a  wild  boll,  that  dragged  her  over  raeki 
and  precipices  till  she  died.  The  crewe  of 
Thei»es  was  seised  by  the  two  brotbcn,  not  ea^ 
as  the  reward  of  tbis  victory,  bates  their  iaheri- 
tance,  and  Zethus  surrounded  the  ca^lal  of  hii 
dominions  with  a  strong  wall,  while  his  hratter 
amused  himself  with  playing  on  his  lyre.  Mo- 
sic  and  verses  were  disagreeable  to  Zeihas,  and 
according  to  some,  he  prevniled  epoa  hia  hvo- 
ther  no  longer  to  pursue  so  unprodacCsve  a«iady. 
Hygin.  fab.  1.— Pouf.  2,  e.  6,  &e.— .^sallad. 
3,  c.  6  and  10.    Horai.  1,  ep.  18,  v.  dl. 

Zbuois,  a  portion  of  Africa,  ia  which  Car- 
thage was.  The  other  division  was  called  J%- 
xoetam.     Isidor.  14,  6. — Plia.  5,  c  4. 

Zbugma,  a  town  of  Mesopotansia,  oa  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  <  where  was  a 
well  known  passage  across  the  river,  h  was 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Romaa  empire,  aad 
in  Pliny's  age  a  chain  of  iron  was  said  to  c 
across  it     PUn.  6,  c  24.>— iilrok.  16.- 

3,  c.  I.^TaeU,  Jhm,  IS,  e.  12 A  I 

Dacta. 

Zsirs,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks, 
expressive  of  his  being  the  father  of  laaafaiBd, 
and  by  whom  all  things  live.     t)ud.  6. 

ZavxiDiMos,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  feaisly 
of  the  Proclide.  He  was'  Ihther  of  Archii«a- 
mus,  and  grandson  of  Theoposspos,  and  wes 
succeeded  by  his  son  Archidamui    Pasn.  S,  c  7. 

Zbuzidas,  a  prctor  of  the  Achieaa  le^;ae. 
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leposed  because  he  bed  proposed  tobk  cooatiT^ 
neu  an  aUiance  with  the  Romaos. 

Zeuxippb,  a  daughter  of  firidaiins,  mother 
>f  Butes,  oaeof'the  Argonanu,  kc,  JfyolML 
%j  c.  16.-*-— A  daughter  of  Laomedau.  She 
married  Sicyoo,  who  after  his  father-in-law^ 
leath  became  king  of  that  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
irfaicb  from  him  hasi>een  called  Sicyon.   Poiti. 

Zbuxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at  Hera- 
clea,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Ueraclea 
of  bieily.  He  flooriahed  about  468  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  disciple  of 
Apollodoros.  and  contemporaiy  with  Parrha- 
sius.  In  the  art  of  painting  he  not  oniysur- 
psused  all  his  contemporaries,  but  also  his  mas- 
ter, and  became  so  seosible,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  proud  of  the  Talue  of  his  pieces,  that  he 
refused  to  sell  them,  obsenring  that  no  sum  of 
money,  however  great,  was  auificient  to  buy 
them.  His  most  celebrated  paintings  were  his 
Japiter  sitting  on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
godsi  his  Hercules  stranghng  the  serpents  in  the 

freseoce  of  his  affrighted  parents;  his  modest 
'enelope;  and  his  Helen,  which  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  temple  jf  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Italy. 
This  last  piece  he  had  painted  at  the  request  of 
the  people  of  Crotona,  and  that  be  might  not  be 
without  a  model,  they  sent  him  the  most  beau- 
tifal  of  their  virgins.  Zeniis  examined  their 
naked  beanties,  and  retained  Ave,  from  whose 
ele^nce  and  graces  united,  he  conceived  in  his 
mind  the  form  of  the  most  perfect  woman  in  the 
aDiverse,  which  his  pencil  at  last  executed  with 
wonderful  success.  His  contest  with  Parrha- 
aios  is  well  known;  [Vid.  Parrhasios,1  but  though 
he  represented  nature  In  such  perfection,  and 
copied  all  her  beanties  with  such  exactness,  he 
often  found  himself  deceived.     He   painted 

Eapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  goodness  of 
s  piece  from  the  birds  which  came  to  eat  the 
fruit  on  the  canvass.  But  he  soon  acknowledg- 
ed that  the  whole  was  an  ill  executed  piece,  as 
the  figure  of  the  man  who  carried  the  grapes 
was  not  done  vrith  soiBcient  expression  to  terrify 
the  birds.  According  to  some,  Zeoiis  died  from 
laughing  at  a  comical  pieture  he  had  made  of 
an  old  woman.  Cie.  de  Mo.  S,  c.  1.— P/ttf.  in 
Par.  ftc—QuMitiJ. 

Zxcrio,  one  of  the  Oeeanides.    Htmd. 

ZiLU,  or  Zbus,  a  town  in  Mauritania,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  PHn. 
»,  c.  I. 

ZiMAKA,  a  town  of  Annenia  Minor,  12  miles 
from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  PUn,  6.  c.  t4. 

ZiNois,  a  promontory  of  iBthiopia,  near  the 
enhance  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  cape-  Orfid, 

Zionftais,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  whose  rapid 
coahe  it  described  by  Curt,  6,  c.  4. 

ZipjBTVS,  a  king  of  Bithvnia,  who  died  in 
his  70th  year,  B.  C  279. 

ZiTHA,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia. 

Ziz4,  a  town  of  Arabia. 

ZoXlds,  a  sophist  nod  grammarian  of  Amphi- 
polis,  B.  C.  269.  He  rendered  himself  known 
by  bis  severe  criticisms  on  the  works  of  Isocrates 
and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which 
be  received  the  name  of  f/omeromaslte,  or  the 
chastiser  of  Homer.    He  presented  bis  criti- 


cisms to  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  but  they  were 
rejected  with  indignation  though  the  author  de- 
clared that  he  starved  for  want  of  bread.  Some 
say,  that  Zoilus  was  cruelly  stoaed  to  death,  or 
exposed  on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  While 
others  support,  that  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Smyr- 
na. The  name  of  Zotitw  is  ge&erally  applied 
to  austere  critics.  The  works  of  this  unfortu- 
nate grammarian  are  lost  JSliati.  F.  //.  11, 
c.  10.— DioASfS  HtL'-OM.  dt  Rtm.  Jhn.  266. 
An  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexander 

ZoiFPUS,  a  son-in-law  of  Hiero  of  Sicily. 

Zona,  a  town  of  .Africa.     Dio.  48. Of 

Thrace  on  the  .^gean  sea,  where  the  woods  are 
said  to  have,  followed  the  strains  of  Orpheus. 
Jire(a,  2,  c.  2.— //«rodot. 

ZonXbas,  one  of  the  Bysantine  historians, 
whose  Greek  Annales  were  edited  2  vols.  fol. 
Paris,  1686. 

Zopf  RIO,  one  of  Alexander's  officers  left  in 
Greece  when  the  conqueror  was  in  Asia,  &c. 
Citrf.  10,  c.  1. 

ZopfaioM,  a  governor  of  Pontes,  who  made 
war  against  Scythia,  &c.    JutHn.  2,  c.  3. 

Zopf  Rus,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzus, 
who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  while  he  besieged  Babylon,  cut  off 
bis  ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  the  enemy,  telling 
them  that  he  had  received  such  a  treatment 
from  bis  royal  master  because  he  bad  advised 
him  to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  city  was  impreg* 
nabie.  This  was  credited  by  the  Babylonians, 
and  Zopyrus  was  appointed  commander  of  all 
their  forces.  When  he  bad  totally  gained  their 
confidence,  be  betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands 
of  Darius,  for  which -he  was  liberally  rewarded. 
The  regard  of  Dhrius  for  Zopyrus  could  never 
be  more  strong^  expressed  than  in  what  he  used 
often  to  say,  that  he  bad  rather  have  Zopyrus 
not  mutilated  than  twenty  Babylons.  Htrodoi. 
3,  c.  164,  &c--Ptti<.  in  Jlpoph,  reg.  3.— Jtie- 

lin,  1,  c.  10 An  orator  of  Clazomene. 

QutnlU.  3,  e.  6.*— A  physician  in  the  age  of 
Mithridates.  He  gave  the  monarch  it  descrip- 
tion of  an  antidote  which  would  prevail  against 
all  sorts  of  poisons.    The  eiperiment  was  tned 

upon  criminals,  and  succeeded A  physician 

in  the  age  of  Plutarch-^— -An  officer  of  Argos, 

who  cut  off  the  head  of  Pyrrhus.    Plvi.- A 

man  appointed  master  of  Alcibiades,  by  Peri- 
cles.    Plvi A  physiognomist.     Cic  de  sat. 

6. A  rhetorician  of  Colophon.     Diog, 

ZoROANDA,  a  part  of  Taurus,  between  Mes<y> 
potamia  and  .Armenia,  near  which  the  Tigris 
flows.     Ptin.  6,  C.27. 

Zoroaster,  a  king  of  Bactria,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria, 
some  time  before  the  Trt>jan  war.  Accorf^tng 
to  Justin,  be  first  invented  magic,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  deep  and  acute  researrbes  in  pbtlonophy, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  study  of  a-<'rnno- 
my.  He  was  respected  by  bis  subjects  and  ( on- 
temporaries  for  bis  abilities  as  a  moiiarch,  a  law- 
giver, and  a  philosopher,  and  though  mt.;  y  of 
his  doctrines  are  pnenle  and  ridiculous,  jet' his 
followers  are  still  found  in  numbers  in  the  wiJdt 
of  Persia,  and  ihc  ezteusive  provinces  of  India. 
Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admitted  no  visible 
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object  of  Uetodon,  cicepi  fire,  which  he 
ercd  ••  the  boci  pro|ic«-  esbltDi  of  a  toprene 
hiiag;  whieb  docHipet  Mca  to  have  beea  pre^ 
tcrved  by  Noma,  in  the  wanhip  aadecreMooica 
he  iotUtaird  io  htMMHir  of  Vesta.  Acconling  ta 
•aaic  of  tl«  modemt,  the  tfoctriaea,  the  lawt, 
aai!  rcKalationt  of  tbit  relebraled  B«ctrian  are 
•till  extaot,  and  the y  bave  beea  lately  introdue* 
ed  IB  Europe  in  a  French  traovlMion  by  M.  An- 
qoefil.  The  age  of  Zoroatler  istoJitdthaowo, 
that  iuai<y  tpeak  of  f«a,  rbree,  fear,  and  even 
•ix  law-||;iirert  of  that  naase.  Soom  Mthort, 
who  support  that  two  persona  oalj  of  this  name 
ioarithed^  deieribed  the  first  as  as  astroooBser, 
living  in  Babjioo,  <469  years  B.  C  whilst  the 
era  uf  the  other,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
•  nadve  of  I'ersia,  and  thr  restorer  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Masi,  is  fixed  688,  and  by  some  619 
years  B.  C.  Justin,  1,  c.  l.^-Jhtgwi.  dt  Cw. 
fl,r.  14--0rM.  l.-.i>/tn.1,c  lOJ.  90,c.  1. 
ZoslMvs,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger,  about  the  year  410  of  the 
Cbrisiian  era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man emperon  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of  Au- 
gnsto^  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century*  of 
which  only  the  five  first  books,  and  the  begin- 
Ding  of  the  sixth,  are  extant.  In  the  first  of 
the^  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  aceoant  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  but 
in  the  succeeding  he  becomes  more  diffuse  and 
interesting.  His  composition  is  written  with 
elegance,  but  not  much  fidelity,  and  the  author 
showed  bis  malefolenee  agaiast  the  Christiaiii 


tia  hia  hiiloty  ef  Cflastaatiae,  iid  am  oT  hii 
f  saceesaars.    The  b«t  editioBi  tf  Zoann  are 
Chat  of  Callahas,  8va.  Jcaa  1128,  isd  tkitof 
Reiiemier,  8vo.  Lips.  1784. 

ZosiM»,  the  wife  of  kiag  Ti|iiaei^  laiiD 
triumph  by  Ponpty.   Phi 

ZauTSB,  a  town,  haibosr,  aid  pmostar  tf 
Attiea.     Cie.ari«At6,ef.U. 

Z0STBR14,  asaraaBeofMiiwm.  ftetei 
two  statues  aader  thai  asm  is  Ik  ctiy  tf 
Thebes  in  BmMis  Tbewoid.iigDiiitdgirt,ff 
anted  for  battle,  wMds  lynoBjiNM  sbmsi  tke 
aacienta.  Pays.  9,  c.  M.-^kmff.R  t  t. 
478,1    II,  V  16. 

ZoTXLE,  a  place  near  Aslioeta  is  Uupm, 
where  the  Margus  wss  difiW  into  asM 
streams.     PUn.  6,  c.  16. 

ZoTHRAusTxs,  a  law-p**  •""*  ^  "" 
maspi.     Diod. 

ZucHis,  alalc  tolhee•»lrflheSJTto»• 
Dor,  with  a  town  of  the  ssoe  ssne,  fsaosi  w 
a  purple  dye,  and  salt  fiA.    Strd-  It 

ZTC4NTBS,  a  people  of  Miict- 

Ztgia,  asuraameofJano,  bea■«Aep^^ 
sided  over  marriage,  (■  fwyimij^^l  ^ 
is  the  same  as  the  Proaaif  sftheLitiBs.  /^ 
dar.— PoUiif.  S,  c  S. 

Ztou,  asavigaMlisaittteMlkflCCQl- 
chia.    8tr«A,\\,  . 

ZTooptf  LIS,  a  torn  «r  Cuipsdoaa,  «  « 
borders  of  Colchis     Slrak.lt 
Ziomnm,  a  natiaa  of  Ljlrii. 
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